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m vs ; but  the  one  in  question  is  of  recent  date, 
and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  laborers  on  South  American  planta- 
tions. The  term  44  Coolie”  belongs  of  right  to  a 
predatory  tribe  living  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  in 
Africa ; hut  as  applied  to  the  trade,  it  is  merely 
a European  title  for  the  lowest  class  of  laborers 
in  most  Eastern  countries,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  connection  between  the  two  names. 

The  experiment  of  persuading  these  men  to 
emigrate,  as  most  likely  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  slave,  to  endure  the  toil,  the  heat,  and  cli- 
matic changes  of  the  country,  originated  in 
1833-39  among  the  planters  of  British  Guiana, 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  The 
business  was  at  the  outset  fair  and  honorable, 
and  the  following  were  the  inducements  proffered 
first  to  the  Indian  Coolies  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Calcutta : Transportation  to  be  free ; their 
monthly  wages  to  bo  four  dollars,  and  in  addition 
two  months'  advance  pay ; they  were  to  have 
two  suits  of  clothes  annually ; they  were  to  re- 
main five  years,  not  necessarily  under  one  mas- 
ter, and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  allowed  to 
return ; their  food  and  medical  attendance  ivere 
to  be  free  of  charge  during  their  term  of  service. 
Large  numbers  were  ready  to  emigrate,  but  the 
first  shipments  were  unsuccessful ; the  Coolies 
dying  ere  long  from  various  causes,  either  pure- 
ly climatic  or  owing  to  change  in  style  of  food 
and  habit. 

Nevertheless  the  emigration  continued,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  tho  greatest  abuses 
were  developed.  They  were  collected  under 
false  representation,  they  were  cheated  in  all 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  in  many  in- 
stances kidnapped  by  wholesale.  To  so  great 
an  extent  were  these  abuses  carried  that,  in  less 
than  three  years,  the  British  Indian  Government 
interfered  and  stopped  the  trade.  Shortly  after, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  tho  planters,  the 
business  was  resumed,  uuder  restrictions  that  in- 
sured a considerable  degree  of  protection  to  the 
laborer.  The  Coolie  Trade,  however,  that  has 
excited  the  greatest  interest  and  developed  the 
worst  atrocities  is  the  Chinese. 

The  lowest  class  of  Chinamen  were  collected 
Under  every  variety  of  pretext,  there  being  no 
Government  superintendence  or  protection,  and 
shipped  to  Peru  and  the  aifjueciit  Chinclm  Isl- 
ands, or  to  Cuba.  Upon  arrival  they  were  dis- 
posed of  to  the  highest  bidder,  tho  price  being 
sometimes  as  high  as  three  hundred  dollars, 
though  I hare  rarely  known  them  to  cost  more 
than  eighty  on  board  ship.  The  terras  upon 
which  tins  class  of  Coolies  were  induced  to  leave 
their  country  were  simply  those:  Their  trans- 
portation, as  in  the  original  Indian  plan,  to  be 
free  ; they  were  to  be  Wind  for  seven  years  at  A 
salary  of  eighteen  dollars  a year,  and  at  the  end 
of  their  term  of  service  they  were  to  be  free : that 
time  vras  sure  to  find  them  each  deeply  in  debt 
to  his  master,  and  his  chance  of  esdipe  rendered 
each  day  more  and  more  distant..  Wlmf  then 
would  be  the  result  when  years  should  accumu- 
late hundreds  whose  broken  spirits  could  yet 


i rise  indignantly  ns  each  succeeding  cargo  should 
; he  landed  among  them,  bringing  rebellious  ones 
j furious  at  the  prospect  before  them? 

I A letter  from  a promiuent  agent  in  Havana, 
i written  in  1855,  says,  in  regard  to  this  point: 

j • “ Upon  some  witate*  they  nru  preferred  to  Africans  ft* 
they  superior  IntelUgetinft,  But  they  have  fn  iur*t 

| instance*  ehowu  a malidoii*  and  vengeful  UbpoiUrion,  oral 
j have  had  recount  to  lnrfndUrt*m  of  tho  work*  »ud  cane- 
fiehl*  out  of  revenge  at  the  conrve  pursued  toward  Man*, 
j If  tko  trade  he  allowed,  and  the  Importation  continue  with 
! the  present  *y»t*m  of  oppression,  the  consequences  must 
he  a {*eriotM  outbreak,  perhaps  revolution." 


f. 


BNBAOC1>  OOOLIK. 


| To  give  as  briefly  as  possible  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  trade  at  Havana,  the  following  sta- 
tistics are  taken  from  a report  of  the  lion.  R.  M. 
M*JLane,  in  1858,  and  need  no  comment: 

14  la  1*17  thore  wes-e  imported  l>«f  *lx  hundred ; yet  sire 
year*  alVr— in  1S?>3 — the  number  had  forfeited  to  three 
j thousand  two  hundred  find  sixty;  in  1ST4  it  was  eight 
j hundred  and  thirty-eight ; in  three  thousand  and 
i twelve." 

In  this  year  an  edict  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
forbade  the  traffic  under  severe  penalties;  and 
the  English  Government,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
confiscated  all  ship*  found  in  British  waters  not 
having  certain  prescribed  j»aj>crf5.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, still  flourished,  and  the  principal  depot  was 
stationed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up 
the  coast  from  I long  Kong,  at  Swatuo.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Commissioner,  I>r.  Parker, 
full  half  the  tonnage  from  that  port  was  Amer- 
ican*.' He  was  instructed  in  185b  to  publicly 
discountenance  the  whole  business,  and  pro- 
nounce it  illegal.  The  edict  of  the  Chinese* 
Emperor  was  afterward  so  far  modified  a*  to 
allow  emigration  tinder  rigid  restrictions,  and 
agents  Were  employed  to  protect  the  emigrants 
in  their  rights,  and  see  that  every  one  embarked 
willingly,  with  full  understanding  of  the  obliga- 
tion into  which  he  was  entering. 
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a cmvrm  of  xhe  coolie  rmm. 


Uiititpgn  CooUm  is>  ei&hryd&U*r&  which  were  tfte  galley's,  the  door  of  ioqieruhg 

% head,  freighting  the  ships often  for  .some  oilier  outward,  In  mJiitiiorl  to  t)te*e  preparations  <>n 
than  ik  {%&&<.<  }»■> f%  hut  ayenihtaHf  arriving -at.'  the  <par  deck  a hart kiute  wo*  built,  running 
Mwtte  or  Hong  fitted  aui  ready  for  the  • athwart.  ship,  from  rail  tn  tail,  a ajnirr  distance 

trade.  1 in  front  of  the  captain’*  cabin.  twelve  feet  vbb\ 

Bweh  the  of  She  trade  in  18.TIV  f ten  feet  high,  ntnl  arranged  so  that  n guard  »>f 

when  tho  Ld>Vp  of  nearly  #00*>  tons,  j armed  wn  con  Id,  from  their  .notion  on  top,  corn- 

sailed  from  New  York  loaded  \ykh  cmv!  for  the  • iriitmi  the  whole  deck,  while  within  It  were  tjc- 
Uaited  rirate*  naval  squadron  in  the  China  sea*.  { enmniodatiori*  /or  their  sleeping. , When  all 
It  would  - be.  little  ty  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  | was  ready  we  sailed  for  Macao,  from  t he  vie  mi- 
tt) ehlesr .into  a detailed  oecoonr  of  the  outward  ty  of  which  port  thCr  curpn  iv»ts  UJ  he  received. 

#ajiSrtg  at  Hong  Kcmg,  the  trarrs-  Thousamls  had  been  Ot>U^Vc|  fnnnj  e#rr 
portatipti  of  laborer*  from1  Chinn  id  the  Austro*-  quarter  of  the  kingdom^  under  every  pretetl,  and 
liari  mines  or  describe  the  tfioustfiTjd  incidents  crowded  into  hameoor^^  amid/  nor  fe&.  ftarfui 
6f  a long  stay  tri  n Chinese  port.  Enough  to  , horrors  than  c haraeffcrize  those  of  the  ii«*£  (he-? 
s*y  rhal  pearly  rh fee- fourths  of  a year  Elapsed  j tricts  of  Africa  Many  3md  been  induced  to 
ore-  our  JuJtoUrt  cargo  was  ready:  During  the  j leave  their  homes  under  Hie  most  cruel  mi's  rep- 
fottwr  port.  of  this  /tine  eottensfre  pieparanons  ; resen  tationrs,  ami  once  at  the  biitracbitatf,  cowed 
«mv  ounlc  to  rev ‘dve  them  | by  the  lash  ar  torture,  were  tawghi:  to  reply  as 

Down  the  length  of  both  loaor  decks  their  masters  coininnnded  to  the  queSHTi.ous  of 

vr&re  huih  tier  m tter  of  tanks,  or wh><r  shelve*  Govern  moot  official*  who;  at  long  tutor*  al^,  earn* 
^for  they  were  \firhmH  *id<^  or  ^Vfdiir^r  purr?- ; to  inspect  them.  Tbj^v  harracodns  arc  termed 
t itrn:s.  Large  qnaqllt'&s  trf  hn&t  pork;  nc«§; efcc\*  j Ofa-Ke-i™itnt  " Fig-rtmiP---- and  frwi their «>mtl 
were  stowed  awap'  Ilutrdrcda  of  nfttptvipA^  tllthv  eoudhioh  the  uutoi:  Matty 

tilled  the  holds,  rind  cm  ihd  tipper  or  *>pnr  tU&ck [ diV-d  of  qi-^Hh^  ifdrhh- nt  to  such  con- 

vrfcre  erected  'galleys  for  cooking  CMcr  ewy ; finenienit  &ttd  them  -w^re  - not • an • 

te?xhway  ssvfoom  were iron  gm tings  tupre-j  imniYncnK  )\.y  ;c  .:  , . !-  J 

vent  too  fte&  aeee-s  from  hfdow  to  ilte  h|>per  J Wc  lay  otf  •r'hoM  cc verrd  m iles.,  and  it  wi» 
deck that  one,  the  muio  and  nearly  cmtrj  thvrvfi'iv  ucc^^ary  u>  bting  Ulo,  Goelic^  to  the 


it  IM.04«X 


ship  in  beats,  These 
btf  ata  termed.  s<tv> 

iwn^and  a*w  capable 
from  thirty 
:V0' / drm  hflifdtfcd  men- 
to&U'M  the  iwc-r*;  A 
\Y$m&  ifsu  riUy  fdf  & xri 
. th  \ ?veru  to  #e*'r.  ■ tf  mi 
vMn^h»e%  to  scnl't  the 
'tout,  wMta  joAorsi* 

axili^e  t>n;r  ^.vVjU  fttnrtij; 
bn  (tUriks  ipfojecifcd 

OW  •,;.  -vV  .'  ‘ v 

iVjfh* 

pd  the  ship aftc» 
anoiWy -most  of;  tficin 
naked  'jUj  ilifet  wmfc 
wfcariag  otait  t)ifj 
:Coi»lijci  and 

htoad4>ru}imed /straw* 
hat.  Slung  ru  tho  Wj^BB 
wei*  n pouch  iind-jmcw*  uud  a hula  wsebjr  ijmi  hobti  in  do  ho*  they  knowing  full  wall  the  »hn 
channels.  'A  few  wero  n,  g-i'ni  W?  j probability  of  gmiug  nearer  their  (mmo  t }vu\ 

‘were  vmHen  tic  fepi» tidtog/  Yfbcp wore*  itfUiad a the  dto>uled  baymeoOTt*  The  ru*m  ? ho  Q*m.Q  fat~ 
ihe  giva^vv^y  like  so  many  Jade*  of  eoutin,  f v\?iVd  was  'immniUateJy  wt  ivdiof#,  ainl  us  the 
mastered  in  ryhya  ' ttyon  ilia  d^k;  &rt»j  Vjfcir  I wiuj  ■'ffyotitw?#  fair  ail  hands, Of  the  ci»w  were 
j^Mge  or  Weapon*;  f ticJrrioyl  rtouly  for  AeA.  ;;/'ibe  tv  hole 

When  nil  wura  op  fowl# ■ <&.>W*r?mient  olfieiul  j jrttnni*cr -of  i^iywi  vpi&  me 

came  oHteiMJtbW  to  see  ibht  r h n»£  f kiri^  and  caeh  wttS^ttwed.  aWoy  k» 

emigrants.  A puiilfc  «vo  non nc« meat  made  rriji>'ully  .en  the  confusion  and  bust  h*  incident to 
iha\  any  one  Who  wn$  cn<  board  ;><j-:unst  bis  will  • .such  « bnrbnrmi*  gathering  nonhl  Admit.  Th« 
should  step  forward.  Oiily  had  tha  Qti^lMrln Auoh  r t^^vined  pr?uw.r  part  of  two 

dny>\  iic.sidesthoGoc*)- 

•;-:'i:,  :- :■•;••■  v/ •. ' . more 

i*dy  : and 

•:.•  v '•.  ;'  /;::;i^)yv;:.;  v.  ,-^  ■ > . /a' ’<v.;  . ...•  • drcti yetunung by  tvayot. 

yl.iL 

ns  c^'misVv^.  Titov 
,<vy)rt  af  lmlf  CloTiaTnair 
half  Fort  «2  U and  wpre 

fer'  The; 

inii^  of Cddhfe  on  l*t^ird: 
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A CHAPTER  ON  THE  COOLIE  TRADE. 


demolition  of  the  contents  with  their  chopsticks* 
Mitch  of  their  time  was  spent  in  gambling,  al- 
most always  with  dominoes,  and  when  not  en- 
gaged at  this  they  were  either  quarreling  or 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  of  which  they 
had  a great  number.  Their  barbarous  music 
would  hardly  strike  the  car  of  an  American  vir- 
tuoso as  melodious.  It  was  a most  ingeniously 
discordant  variation,  from  the  tuin-tum-ti-tillv 
of  a onc-afring  violin  to  the  hoarse  uproar  pro- 
duced by  enormous  clarionets  without  keys, 
llutes  six  feet  long,  cymbals,  gongs,  drnms,  and 
marine  mimjKHs.  Occasionally,  but  more  par- 
ticularly toward  the  end  of  a voyage,  they  will 
attempt  a rough  sort  of  theatricals  to  while  away 
the  monotonous  hours,  yet  in  point  of  scenery  or 
incident  the  most  absurd. 

Rut  to  proceed  to  our  departure  from  Macao : 
The  Coolies  were  allowed  perfect  freedom,  in 
limited  numbers,  on  the  forward  part  of  the  up* 
per  deck,  and  their  (boil  carefully  prepared  and 
served.  Had  it  not  been  for  a providential  mis- 
chance on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  out  the 
terrific  incidents  that  followed  would  have  come 
upon  ns  totally  unprepared.  A not  unusual 
quarrel  had  occurred  orr  the  lower  deck,  the 
shouting  and  altercation  soon  running  to  blows. 
The  police,  some  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked 
were  Cooties,  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  Rnd 
after  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  quelling  the 
riot ; not,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  one  man 
being  cut  down  with  a cleaver.  This  man,  quite 
seriously  wounded,  together  with  four  of  the 
principal  rioters,  were  brought  up,  and  the  latter 


Warned  by  their  representation  of  the  treacher- 
ous nature  of  our  barbarons  freight  guards  were 
stationed  at  all  necessary  points,  a police  force 
appointed,  and  indeed  every  precaution  taken 
to  subduo  any  disaffection  that  might  arise.  The 
necessity  for  such  precaution  may  be  appreciated 
if  the  comparatively  small  number  of  our  crew 
(sixty,  all  told)  be  considered.  The  barbarians, 
moreover,  were  constantly  quarreling,  and  with- 
in the  very  first  twenty-four  hours  several  were 
brought  up  and  flogged  after  the  old  approved 
navy  style.  One  or  two  suicides  occurred,  and 
one  man  was  found  strangled,  whether  by  his 
own  hand  or  by  some  of  his  companions  was 
never  ascertained. 

A word  or  two  regarding  the  way  in  which 
these  Coolies  passed  their  time  and  deported 
themselves  generally  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
They  were  not  usually  unclean  in  their  habits, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  fond  of  dabbling  in 
water  like  children,  and  some  of  them  wore 
around  their  necks  pieces  of  muslin  to  use  as 
towels.  Many  had  tooth-brushes,  and  little 
pieces  of  bone  used  for  scraping  the  tongue — a 
habit,  strangely  enough,  which  they  religiously 
observed.  They  hail  but  two  meals  daily,  prin- 
cipally of  rice  and  salt  fish,  with,  at  noon,  or 
about  eleven  o’clock,  a bowl  of  tea.  Their  rice 
was  boiled  at  the  galleys  on  deck  in  boskets,  and 
the  whole  number  of  Coolies  being  divided  into 
messes,  the  portion  for  each  was  served  and 
carried  below  in  other  baskets.  They  then  sat 
around  on  the  deck,  and,  helping  themselves  each 
to  a quantity  in  a small  china  bow),  fell  to  a rapid 
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chained  by  the  wrist  to  the  combings  of  the  aft- 
er-hatch. The  former,  immediately  upon  being 
alone  with  the  surgeon  and  interpreter,  asked 
for  the  captain,  and  in  the  heat  of  pulsion  and 
revenge  laid  out  the  details  of  a plot  the  most 
cold-blooded  and  inhuman. 

The  leaders  were  desperadoes  who  bad  vol- 
untarily come  to  the  barrttCoonss  having  studied 
the  plot  for  weeks ; and  ere  they  had  been  on 
board  un  hour  were  nt  work,  urging,  with  every 
plea  of  cupidity  or  revenge,  the  rising  en  ptysse, 
murdering  over}'  man  who  opposed,  seizing  the 
ship  and  cruising  as  they  chose.  The  exact 
object  of  the  seizure  was  not  clour,  but  the  plan 
was  simply  this;  The  temporary  berths  were 
to  1x5  torn  down  to  furnish  clubs  and  materials 
for  building  a fire  under  the  foremost  hatch.  A 
large  number  was  to  be  ready,  when  the  flames 
should  rise  and  the  crew  run  forward  to  extin- 
guish it,  to  rush  np  the  main -hatchway,  massa- 
cre every  man  as  he  came  in  their  way,  arid 
thus  gain  possession.  They  had  chosen  their 
captain,  navigator,  nud  other  officer^,  and  it 
was  concerning  this  choice  that  altercation  had 
arisen.  The  opinions  about  the  truth  of  this 
statement  were  various — the  captain  ridiculing 
the  idea  as  absurd,  but  the  two  interpreters 
joining  in  their  belief  that  it  was  true,  and  om- 
inously shaking  their  heads  at  the  captain’s  dis- 
belief. 

For  two  days  the  matter  rested,  nothing  far- 
ther being  heard  concerning  the  mutiny.  The 
ship  was  bowling  along  finely  before  a nine-knot 
breeze  toward  midnight  of  the  third  day,  the 


moon  shining  beautifully,  uml  ail  quiet  save  the 
rippling  of  the  water  under  our  bows,  and  the  reg- 
ular trend  of  the  sentry  at  his  post.  We  were 
expecting  to  make  the  land  nt  Angier  Point  about 
daylight.  Suddenly  a bright  gleam  of  dame  shot 
up  from  the  forecastle,  and  a yell  like  that  of 
ten  thousand  demons  burst  on  the  still  night. 
It  needed  no  further  alarm  to  arouse  every  body 
from  sleep.  Every  man  was  np  and  at  his  post 
as  the  fearful  conviction  of  his  imminent  danger 
presented  itself.  The  door  of  the  main  hatch, 
the  only  means  of  ogress,  was  instantly  locked; 
every  blunderbuss,  cutlass,  and  pistol  passed 
out  by  the  stewardess,  who,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  had  run  to  the  arm  chests;  the  ship 
put  about,  and  the  pumps  in  aimed  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it. 

Knowing  that  a crowd  was  collected  under 
and  on  the  ladder,  the  top  of  the  main  housing 
was  broken  in  in  order  to  dislodge  them  ; but, 
meanwhile,  several  of  the  foremost  rioters  were 
striving  to  force  the  door  withe  leavers  stolen  from 
the  cooks,  and  had  partially  succeeded  in  prying 
it  open  against  a dozen  men  who  were  endeav- 
oring to  fasten  a spar  across  outside.  In  spite 
of  the  utmost  exertion  the  door  yielded  far 
enough  to  allow  an  arm  to  he  thrust  through 
and  a blow  struck,  wounding  an  officer.  Quick 
as  thought  the  muzzle  of  a pistol  was  ngainst 
his  breast,  and  with  its  explosion  the  Coolie 
reeled  backward,  carrying  with  him  all  on  tlic 
ladder,  and  allowing  the  door  to  be  effectually 
closed. 

Then  commenced  a scene  the  most  terrific 
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ami  waitc-d  only  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
melee.  The  instant  they  were  discovered  they 
sprang  to  their  feet  only  to  fall  stunned  and 
bleeding  beneath  the  clubbed  muskets  of  the 
guard.  One  was  afterward  found  to  have  been 
killed;  the  other,  recovering  in  a few  minutes, 
started  again  to  run  forward,  but  was  riddled 
with  shot  from  a blunderbuss  fired  from  the.  bar- 
ricade. 

Another  of  the  four*  fearful  of  the  fate  of  his 
companions  or  anxious  to  join  those  below,  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  his  hands  from  the  irons,, 
and,  being  a small  man,  tried  to  squeeze  him- 
self through  the  circular  opening  in  the  summit 
of  the  arched  grating.  Too  late  lie  saw  his 
error,  for,  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  being  shot 
before  he  could  succeed,  he  had  forced  himself 
f trough  and  hung  by  his  hand*  over  the  hold. 
Unable  from  the  depth  of  the  ^ombing  to  swing 
himself  clear  so  as  to  fall  lie  tween  decks,  and 
seeing  only  the  black  hold,  with  u fall  of  thirty 
feet  and  certain  death  below,  bo  was  struggling 
to  get  hack  when  a rifle-shot  from  the  barricade 
pierced  his  brrtitt  and  he  felt  into  the  abyss. 

Amidst  such  horrors  pushed  the  bight;  the 
flames  being  at  times  completely  extinguished, 
as  the  Coolies  had  abandoned  the  use  of  oil  on 
account  of  the  smoke,  and  burned  only  what 
they  called  “josh  paper’  to  give  great  blaze 
and  not  really  do  much  damage,  for  of  course 


they  had  no  intention  of  hum  Lug  the  ship 
Their  only  hope,  after  finding  their  plan  foiled, 
seemed  to  be  to  terrify  us  by  the  fear  of  the 
ship’s  burning  into  abandoning  her  in  boats  and 
leaving  her  in  their  hands;  and  had  those  above 
deck  been  willing  to  assist  them,  or  the  captain 
been  a less  brave  man,  the  daylight  would  never 
have  come  again  to  any  of  us.  But  come  it  did, 
and  with  it  a demand  was  made  to  the  rioters  to 
surrender  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny.  In- 
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stead  of  complying,  one  of  them  dipped  a stylus  I Two  serious  difficulties  were  now  presented, 
in  the  blood  upon  the  decks  and  wrote  on  a slip  1 the  chief  of  which  was  the  want  of  fresh  water, 
of  paper  to  the  following  effect:  I fill  the  water-cask*  being  stowed  away  upon  or 

, _ . , , r „ , , f 4 ! below  the  lower  decks.  The  second,  that,  ns 

uThr  c hundred  C*x»!ifc*  to  bti  allotted  on  deck  nt  one  . , . . ~ ' c 

«tmc.p1.er  «h*n  navigate  the  .hip,  noil  take  Vr  to  Siam,  j tlie  P,,mPS  ™ 'vlu<Jh  ,lie  suPPb‘  of  9*lt-wutcr  for 
wher*  a c*nnin  number  may  leave  ber,  after  whfe.h  dte  I extinguishing  the  fires  defended,  pnssed  direct- 
nhaii  to  proo*e«t  on  her  ©enr*a.  WatguaU  of  1 Jy  np  timing  the  Coolies,  they  had  succeeded  in 

«*  *h«* flbAU  bb  matle  to  attra"1  of  other  disabling  them.  The.  latter,*  however,  was  not 

j of  so  much  moment,  since,  after  the  captain's 
In  addition  to  these  demands  was  the  threat  reply  to  their  demands,  they  would  scarcely  dare 
that,  unless  instantly  complied  with,  the  ship  to  start  their  fires  again.  The  deck*,  moreover, 
should  be  humeri.  j were  now  thoroughly  saturaljd  with  water. 

The  yards  were  hacked,  the  bolus  made  ready  I The  demand  for  fresh  water  became  every 
to  rescue  the  ladies  and  crew,  every  Chinaman  moment  more  urgent.  One  of  the  ladies  suf- 
above  decks  was  hound  so  that  lie  could  give  no  faring  from  effects  of  long  illness,  with  a young 
assistance  to  the  mutineers,  and  when  all  was  infant  demanding  her  constant  care,  was  sink- 
ready  the  captain  returned  answer  to  “Burning  under  the  accumulated  horrors.  At  any 

and  bo -;?T  but  every  man  of  them  should  lie  1 moment  iho  mutineers  might  succeed  in  gain- 

fmofheml  and  burn  in  her.  The  result  of  this  f mg  the  upper  deck,  and  by  force  of  mere  n un- 
decisive stand  was  a consultation  below,  and  ; hers  overpower  and  massacre  all  on  board.  The 
another  message,  written  in  blood,  to  the  effect  \ torture  of  increasing  thirst,  however,  soon  over* 
that  no  more  fires  should  be  built  until  night  at  ruled  even  our  thoughts  of  peril,  and  some  ef- 
any  rate.  j fort  must  be  made  to  supply  fresh  water.  To 

A tcmjwrary  q^iet  was  then  restored,  the ! ask  the  fiemls  ou  the  berth  deck  to  pass  it  up 
yards  a^ain  squared*  and  the  ship  put  on  her  - was  folly;  they  only  laughed,  and  offered  the 
original  course,  Anus  were  re-examined,  extra  ; black  bloody  water  on  the  decks.  To  go  for  it 
guards  stationed,  and  the  strictest  sun'eillance  would  have  madness,  Providentially  there 
maintained.  The  ladies  bravely  devoted  them*  I was  a small  engine  on  board  used  for  loading  and 
selves  to  providing  f»x*d,  making  cartridges,  and  unloading  ship,  and  the  plan  of  condensing  steam 
indeed  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ren-  was  suggested.  An  extern poraneons  condenser 
dcr  assistance.  was  soon  made,  and  ere  long  we  had  the  satis- 
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faction  of  collecting  water  enough  for  every  im-  their  ujo$h  paper”  and  waving  torches  or  clubs 
mediate  want.  about  their  heads.  But  it  would  he  useless  to 

Effort  was  then  made  to  cleanse  the  upper  attempt  to  picture  cither  the  fury  of  the  nuiti- 
deck.  The  wonnded  were  Collected,  and  the  neers  or  the  feelings  of  the  defenders.  Even- 
few  who  had  been  killed  were  thrown  overboard,  menus  of  egress  was  tried  and  retried  in  vain. 
Many  were  found  hidden  away  in  aH  sorts  of  Only  one  or  two  were  shot  during  the  night,  but 
positions,  to  which  they  had  fled  during  the  we  waited  in  torturing  anxiety  the  events  of 
previous  night,  ami  one  or  two  stiff  a ltd  gory  each  succeeding  hour. 

corpses  were  dragged  from  the  concealment  to  Ere  daybreak,  satisfied  of  the  impossibility 
which  the  poor  wretches,  mortally  wounded,  had  of  succeeding  in  their  purpose,  quiet  was  re- 
Crawled  to  die.  stored,  and  the  tired  wretches  slept.  The  fol- 

A demand  was  meanwhile  made  to  the  Cool-  lowing  day,  after  long  consultation,  they  sued 
ies  to  pass  up  the  dead  bodies.  Hours  passed,  for  pardon. 

and  no  disposition  to  comply  being  manifest,  it  From  that  time  onward,  and  particularly  afr- 
was  proposed  toward  night  to  send  down  one  of  er  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  no  signs 
the  Coolies  who  was  hound  on  deck.  Thi*  pro-  of  insubordination  arose  during  the  passage.  The 
postal  was  humanely  rejected,  for  to  the  Coolies  Coolies  had  the  satisfaction  of  sleeping  for  fonr 
on  deck  the  mutineers  attributed  their  defeat  at  months  ahout  the  docks  as  they  could  find  space, 
the  outset,  and  his  instant  death  would  he  cer-  no  berths  or  accommodation  of  any  kind  being 
tain.  A volunteer  came  forward  from  the  crew,  allowed  them.  Only  a limited  number  were  al- 
and, though  it  seemed  madness,  he  was  lowered  lowed  on  deck  at  any  time,  and  the  police  force 
down,  his  companions,  armed  to  the  teeth,  stand-  was  increased  at  every  point.  It  was  a long 
ing  ready  to  jump  to  his  rescue  or  die  with  hint,  time  before  it  was  deemed  safe  to  allow  any  of 
Whether  the  boldness  of  the  act,  or  the  fact  that  the  crew  to  go  below  for  even  the  most  necessary 
they  themselves  were  anxious  to  ha  rid  of  the  provisions  and  water,  and  then  only  at  intervals 
bloody  corpses  strewn  around  restrained  them,  it  and  in  email  numbers. 

is  impossible  to  say.  Certain  it  is  he  was  on  mo-  Upon  arriving  at  Havana  the  whole  mortJility 
Jested,  and  one  or  two  even  proffered  assistance,  of  the  voyage  w as  found  to  lie  ahout  one  bun- 
Nigh.t  came  as  the  task  was  completed,  and  dred  and  thirty,  of  which  number  seventy  were 
soon  began  a repetition  of  the  orgies  of  the  killed,  or  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  mu- 
last,  though  in  a far  less  terrible  degree.  The  tiny  of  the  first  few'  days,  and  a large  portion  of 
Coolies  tried  unsuccessfully  to  force  off  the  grat-  the  rest  from  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  which 
idgs  and  to  break  open  the  ports.  They  rushed  occurred  while  lying  at  Havana  before  commenc- 
with  demoniac  shrieks  along  the  decks,  burning  ing  to  disembark. 
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QO  all  <lay  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll’d 
Among  the  mountain*  by  the  winter  sea ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  i\y  man, 

Had  fall'll  in  Lyonness  about  their  Lord, 

King  Arthur t then,  because  his  around  was  deep, 
Tho  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  lost  of  all  his  knights. 

And  bore  him  to  a chapel  nigh  the  held, 

A broken  chancel  with  a broken  cro**, 

111  at  stood  on  a dark  strait  of  biijtfti  land. 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a great  water,  and  tho  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bcdivero: 
“The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolder*  till 
Tho  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  hold*  record.  Such  a sleep 


They  sleep — the  men  I loved.  1 think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 

Delight  our  fouls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds. 
Walking  about  the  garden*  and  the  hall* 

Of  Camelot,  a*  in  the  days  that  were. 

I perish  by  this  people  whicli  1 made, — 

Tho1  ^Merlin  sware  that  I should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more-but  let  what  will  be,  be, 

I am  so  deeply  smitten  thro*  the  helm 
That  without  help  I cannot  last  till  morn. 

Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Exealibur, 

Which  was  my  pride  : for  thou  rememberest  bow 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Lose  op  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  iu  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holding  tho  award— and  how  l row’d  aertm 
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And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a king: 

And,  wheresoever  I am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known: 

But  now  delay  not:  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere : 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.*’ 
To  him  replied  the  1 old  Sir  Bcdivere: 

“It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro*  the  helm. 

A little  thing  may  harm  a wounded  man. 

Yet  I thv  best  will  all  perform  at  full, 

Watch  what  l see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.” 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin’d  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  stepping 
down 

By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 

And  o’er  him,  drawing  it,  the  wiuter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt: 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.  He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swifl  mind, 

In  act  to  throw : but  at  the  last'  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags, 

That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 

So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bcdivere : 

“ Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?” 

And  answer  mode  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

“I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.” 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
“Thou  hast  betray’d  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem’d 
Thy  fSalty,  nor  like  a noble  knight : 

For  surer  sign  had  follow’d,  either  hand, 

Or  voice,  or  else  a motion  of  the  more. 

This  is  a sham  ful  thing  for  men  to  He. 

Yet  now,  I charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I bad  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.” 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix’d  in  thought; 

But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 

How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smoto 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud. 

“ And  if  indeed  I cast  the  brand  away, 


Surely  a precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 

Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth, 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  dune  ? 
What  harm,  undone  ? deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a king  demand 
An  act  unprofita’  lc,  against  himself? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  mv  lord 

I ’ 

I Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
j And  rumours  of  a doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 
j Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a joust  of  arms, 

I Saying,  ‘King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

| Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Niue  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.’ 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in*  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost.*’ 
So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit, 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 

And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily? 
u What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ? or  what  h ist  heard  ?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 

“ I heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.” 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
“Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

Unknightly,  traitor-hearted!  Woo  is  me! 
Authority  forgets  a dying  king, 

Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 

That  bow'd  the  will.  I see  thee  what  thou  ait, 

For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilf ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 

Yet,  for  a man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 

And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  lienee: 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.” 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 

And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  Ughtly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutch’d  the  sword, 
And  strongly  wheel’d  and  threw  it.  The  great 
brand 

Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl’d  in  an 
arch, 

Shot  like  a streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flash’d  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur: 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
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Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish’d  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur, drawing  thicker  breath: 
“Now  see  I by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out:  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen?*’ 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  llcdivere: 

“ Sir  King,  1 closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  bliud  my  purpose,  for  I never  saw, 

Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  1 die, 

Not  tho’  I live  three  lives  of  mortal  men* 

So  great  a miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I look’d  again,  behold  an  arm, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish’d  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.” 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard : 
“My  end  draws  nigh ; ’tis  time  that  I were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ; yet  I fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I shall  die.” 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 

And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a picture.  Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro’  his  tears, 

And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
O’er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  thro’  the  placo  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk’d,  King  Arthur  panted  hard. 
Like  one  who  feels  a nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.  So  sigh’d  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear  “Quick,  quick! 
I fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I shall  die.” 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk’d, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 

He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a cry 
Before.  His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a goad. 
Dry  clash’d  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  clifF  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels— 

And  on  a sudden,  lo ! the  level  lake, 

And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a dusky  (arge, 
Dark  as  a funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem, 
Beneath  them ; and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black -stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold— and  from  them 
rose 


A cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  “Place  me  in  the  barge,” 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three 
Queens 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his 
hands, 

And  call’d  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood  : for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither’d  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east; 
And  all  hi9  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset ; and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a rising  sun 
High  from  the  d.iis-thronc — were  parch’d  with  dust: 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 

Mix’d  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a shatter’d  column  lay  the  King; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a star  of  tournament, 

Shot  thro’  the  lists  at  Camclot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eves  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  l>old  Sir  Bedivere, 

“Ah!  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I go? 
Where  shall  I hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  I see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 

When  every  morning  brought  a noble  chance, 
And  even*  chance  brought  out  a noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.” 

And  slowly  answer’d  Arthur  from  the  barge: 
“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  wavs, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  mo? 

I have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure ! but  thou, 

If  thou  should st  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  bv 
prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
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THE  HEIR  OF  RAYMOND  HILL. 

WE  had  two  Hons  in  Summerfield.  One 
was  Fanny  Clifford,  the  other  Raymond 
Hill.  The  one  was  a beautiful  woman,  the  oth- 
er a fine  estate.  You  can  imagine — let  your 
tastes  determine  which  you  would  have  liked  to 
see.  Raymond  Hill,  with  its  park,  its  trees,  its 
fine  lake,  or  pond  as  we  called  it,  the  stately 
mansion  which  crowned  the  scene,  was  a rare 
possession  for  one  little  country  town.  The  vil- 
lage lay  like  an  appendage,  a tributary  of  Ray- 
mond Hill,  which  had  been  two  hundred  years 
in  the  hands  of  a Raymond,  but  was  now,  in  de- 
fault of  a male  heir;  to  descend  to  the  son  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house,  who  so  valued  his  family 
name  of  Percival  that  he  resisted  all  his  grand- 
father's entreaties  to  change  it.  “ What’s  in  a 
name?” said  Fanny  Clifford,  sancily.  “I  think 
a great  deal,”  said  Will  Percival.  “ I mean  to 
to  make  yon  think  so.”  Fanny  laughed.  That 
was  what  she  always  did.  She  had  besides  her 
beauty,  which  was  enough  to  make  her  cheer- 
ful, a happy,  sunny  temper,  that  had  never  known 
a sorrow  greater  than  an  occasional  absence  from 
her  adoring  father  and  mother,  or  the  temporary 
grievances  which  every  handsome  and  admired 
girl  must  suffer  from  the  detraction  and  spite  of 
the  less  gifted  human  beings  who  surround  her. 

It  was  the  favorite  remark  among  this  class 
that  she  was  a heartless  coquette,  a woman  with- 
out high  and  noble  sentiments,  the  plaything  of 
an  hour,  etc.  All  these  things  are  easily  said, 
you  know,  and  Time  is  the  only  gentleman  who 
can  unsay  them. 

Perhaps  I should  not  have  called  her  a “lion.” 
She  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a “ lionne” 
certainly.  She  neither  drove  fast  horses,  smoked 
cigars,  made  startling  speeches,  nor  wore  her  hair 
short  and  parted  on  one  side ; she  had  no  taste 
for  any  thing;  but  was  a very  sweet,  laughing 
girl,  with  all  the  contradictions,  and  sometimes 
caprices  of  that  incomprehensible  but  interest- 
ing species. 

The  heir  of  Raymond  Hill  was  William  Per- 
cival ; handsome  in  person,  equine  in  taste,  gen- 
erous of  disposition,  plethoric  in  pocket.  There 
he  lived,  the  young  country  squire,  after  his  re- 
turn from  college,  with  his  widowed  mother,  the 
cynosure  of  all  the  female  eyes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood; rich,  good-looking,  and  marriageable, 
no  doubt  young  Percival  grew  rather  sultan-like, 
and  imagined  he  had  but  to  “ wave  his  cambric” 
and  the  obedient  fair  would  rush  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  master  of  Raymond  Hill. 

As  for  the  elder  Percival,  William’s  father,  he 
was  the  tradition,  the  romance,  the  dark  mys- 
terious unknown  of  Summerfield ; no  one  knew 
much  of  him,  except  that  Mary  Raymond  brought 
him  home  from  England  tfith  her  as  her  hus- 
band. Old  Mr.  Raymond  was  said  not  to  have 
liked  him  even,  but  they  were  a close-mouthed 
race,  and  kept  their  own  counsel ; then  came  a 
rumor  of  a young  and  beautiful  woman  who  ap- 
peared at  the  hotel  with  a young  child,  inquir- 
ing for  Mr.  Percival.  She  disappeared,  and  not 


long  after  Mr.  Percival  disappeared;  he  had 
gone  to  England,  his  wife  said.  Mr.  Percival 
staid  a long  time  in  England;  finally  he  was 
announced  as  dead,  and  Mary  Raymond  Perci- 
val put  on  a widow's  cap,  which  she  never  took 
off;  and  quietly,  sadly,  submissively  bore  her 
secret  to  the  grave. 

Old  Raymond  died  and  William  Percival  grew 
up  and  prospered.  Whatever  had  been  the  sins 
or  misfortunes  of  the  father,  as  yet  the  son  had 
not  suffered  from  them.  Prosperity  was  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  contend  against.  Of  course 
he  was  in  love  with  Fanny,  and  she  laughed. 
However,  the  Judge  said  she  would  eventually 
marry  him,  because — he  went  on  with  a sigh — 
“ in  spite  of  her  laughing,  pride  is  the  main- 
spring of  her  character,  and  she  could  never  bear 
to  see  another  woman  mistress  of  Raymond 
Hill.” 

The  Judge  was  a grave  bachelor  of  forty,  rath- 
er bald  on  top  of  head,  not  handsome,  nor  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  Yet  he  was  a 
favorite  with  the  fair,  and  every  body  wondered 
why  he  did  not  marry.  Some  people  said  an 
early  attachment,  some  said  coolness,  some  said 
one  thing  and  some  another;  but  I believe,  like 
many  another  admirable  man,  he  had  an  exces- 
sive distrust  of  his  own  powers  of  making  a wo- 
man happy,  and  while  hd  had  within  himself  all 
the  tenderness  and  truth,  all  the  constancy  and 
elevation  of  sentiment  which  insure  the  happi- 
ness of  woman,  he  had  an  indomitable  shyness 
and  doubt  which  made  them  useless.  There 
are  many  such  caskets  of  rare  jewels  of  which 
the  key  has  been  lost,  in  this  world  of  incom- 
pleteness. 

Fanny  knew  the  Judge  loved  her  and  dared 
not  say  so,  and  laughed.  But  she  was  more 
proud  than  she  chose  to  acknowledge  of  this 
silent  worship,  and  talked  her  best — ay,  and 
dressed  her  best  for  him  too — for  these  silent 
men  use  their  eyes  very  much.  / 

Then  came  Mr.  Milman,  the  clergyman.  “The 
street”  used  to  say  that  Will  Percival  went  away 
at  eight,  the  Judge  at  nine,  and  the  Reverend 
Milman  at  ten  of  the  clock  from  Mr.  Clifford's 
house,  and  the  knowing  ones  thought  the  min- 
ister was  sly  in  staying  longest,  and  thus  sum- 
ming up  the  argument.  But  the  minister  and 
Fanny  had  many  things  to  talk  about.  They 
read  together;  they  had  charities,  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  like,  to  discuss,  while  the  Judge  was  al- 
ways silent ; and  as  for  poor  Will,  his  high  health 
and  much  driving  about  made  him  sleepy  early, 
and  he  preferred  retiring  from  the  field  before 
his  powers  got  blunted.  So  Mr.  Milman,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  be  “unable  to  sleep,”  nervous, 
and  the  like,  had  Fanny’s  ear  longer  than  either. 

Mr.  Milman  was  the  model  of  young  clergy- 
men. Large-eyed,  pale,  slender,  deep-voiced, 
with  an  occasional  cough,  with  the  blackest  of 
coats  and  the  whitest  of  neckerchiefs,  he  was 
the  idol  of  all  the  elderly  tea-drinkers  of  his 
parish.  Mr.  Milman  was  a good  man  and  a 
good  preacher.  If  he  had  some  slight  affec- 
tions, let  us  pass  them  by,  as  Scott  says  of  Reu- 
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ben  Butler,  “ for  the  man  was  mortal  and  had 
been  a schoolmaster.” 

Now  Fanny  Clifford  did  not  reign  undisturb- 
ed on  her  throne  of  Summerfield.  Although 
unquestionably  the  finest  young  woman  in  the 
field — although  her  right  to  the  throne  was  as 
good  as  that  of  Bess — auburn-haired  queen  of 
England — there  were  not  wanting  Man*  Stuarts 
in  the  field,  who  did  not  intend  to  die  without 
a struggle.  There  was  the  large  army  of  the 
Meddleeombs — eight  mortal  enemies  of  Fanny 
and  of  every  other  pretty  girl — eight  sisters,  with 
a moderate  share  of  good  looks,  considerable 
smartness,  and  preternatural  license  of  tongue. 
The  Meddleeombs  were  bent  on  power  in  the 
church,  in  the  first  place ; and  by  dint  of  much 
serving  in  Sunday-school,  much  singing  in  the 
choir,  much  devotion  to  the  sewing  society,  and 
nobody  caring  much  for  the  object  in  question, 
they  got  it.  Their  immense  numbers,  their 
consequent  ubiquity,  their  strong  voices  and 
nerves,  and  their  indomitable  impudence,  gave 
them  a considerable  power.  Fanny  laughed  at 
them,  and  received  for  a long  time  their  never- 
ceasing  arrows  of  slander  and  malignity  on  her 
impenetrable  armor. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Jones,  the  “teacher,” 
as  we  called  her,  that  woman  of  “ fine  family,” 
who  consented,  at  immense  cost  of  personal  dig- 
nity, to  teach  our  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  and 
who  was  much  occupied,  meantime,  in  endeav- 
oring to  teach  young  Cupid  to  fire  some  arrows 
into  the  Judge’s  heart.  How  Miss  Jones  lived 
for  four  or  five  years  of  Fanny’s  supremacy  no 
one  knew.  She  peaked  and  pined,  but  bravely 
lived  on,  occasionally  reviving  by  dint  of  a tea 
at  the  Meddleeombs,  where  Bho  heard  Fanny 
pretty  well  torn  to  pieces. 

The  descent  of  the  Meddleeombs  on  Mr.  Mil- 
man  was  only  to  be  compared  to  the  descent  of 
a flock  of  wild  pigeons  on  the  rich  harvest  fields. 
They  fluttered,  curveted,  bore  down  upon  him 
with  slippers,  offered  to  hem  his  handkerchiefs, 
mend  his  gloves,  and  in  ail  matters  of  moral 
reform  were  in  great  league  with  him.  He 
once  whispered  to  Fanny  at  a Sunday-school 
picnic  that  he  could  not  look  any  where  without 
seeing  a Meddlecomb ; that  they  were  as  thick 
as  motes  in  the  sunbeam ; when  lo ! one  started 
up  under  his  very  feet,  having  heard  every  word 
he  had  said,  and  in  a soft  voice  asked  him  to 
tea.  It  did  not  suit  the  Meddlecomb  policy  ever 
to  recognize  an  insult  or  a snub  openly. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  could  be  counted  the 
family  of  the  Hartmans,  who  were  amiable  and 
pretty,  friends  of  Fanny,  and  one  of  them,  sweet 
Sarah  Hartman,  almost  a rival  in  the  affections 
of  Will  Percival.  Then  there  was  the  elegant 
Arabella  Ramsay,  who  said  she  was  descended 
from  Allan  Ramsay — a fact  no  one  had  time  to 
prove,  so  we  took  it  on  trust. 

Far  from  all  this  charmed  circle,  measuring 
out  calico  and  selling  tape,  did  Abram  Brown 
pass  his  monotonous  and  degraded  life.  Are 
you  familiar,  ray  dear  reader,  with  the  tremen- 
dous social  barrier  which  a few  country  families 


in  some  village  (whose  name  yon  have  never 
heard  of)  can  sometimes  raise  around  themselves, 
and  how,  in  their  mean  and  meagre  way,  they 
ape  the  customs  of  the  dukes  and  lords  of  whom 
they  read  in  novels  ? If  not,  take  the  cars  to- 
morrow, and  go  up  into  the  interior  of  some 
New  England  State.  Remain  there  a week,  and 
get  invited  out  to  tea.  To  your  astonishment 
you  will  find  yourself  surrounded  by  sensible, 
well-informed,  well-dressed  people,  who  are  as 
much  impressed  with  their  own  importance  as 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  can  possibly  be  with 
hers,  and  as  rigorous  as  the  Herald-at-Arms  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of 4 4 society. ” Perhaps  yon 
know  Mrs.  Clay — then  you  are  in  society;  per- 
haps you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  Mrs. 
Blake — then  you  are  not  in  society.  As  far  as 
you  can  see,  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Clay  live  in 
equal  style,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street — that 
is  nothing ; an  invisible  but  invincible  presence 
assures  you  that  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  to 
be  known.  So  with  poor  Abram  Brown.  Al- 
though he  spoke  at  the  Lyceum  very  well,  al- 
though he  was  constant  at  church,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
man  liked  him  very  much  and  occasionally  took 
a walk  with  him,  although  he  was  a well-looking 
and  well-dressed  young  man,  yet  he  was  not  in 
4 4 society.”  His  profession  was  not  60  much  the 
objection,  fordid  not  the  proud  Arabella’s  father, 
old  Mr.  Ramsay  himself,  6ell  red  flannel,  which 
he  manufactured  in  a small  mill  which  lie  own- 
ed? but  then  he  could  be  called — and  was,  by 
his  wife  and  daughter — 44  a large  operator  in 
woolen  manufactures,”  and  that  is  a title  to  dis- 
tinction, every  body  knows. 

Then  there  were  the  Elkins  boys:  they  all 
performed  some  manual  labor.  One  Bold  snufi 
for  old  Ball ; but  Sam  Elkins  was  called  a 44  to- 
bacconist.” All  he  seemed  to  get  by  it,  and  be 
needed  it,  was  a gratuitous  sneeze  now  and  then; 
and  he,  Sam  Elkins — a thick-headed,  wheezing 
boy — was  “in  society.”  Voltaire  Elkins,  too. 
in  spite  of  his  metaphysical  name,  preferred  the 
sincere  chopping  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
we  called  him  an  44  agriculturist” — more  prac- 
tical than  theoretical,  I imagine.  He  was  de- 
cidedly in  “society” — when  he  was  not  haying; 
but  they  had  an  uncle  who  had  been  in  Congress, 
hence  their  patent  of  nobility. 

Poor  Abram  Brown,  whom  nobody  knew 
any  thing  about,  who  had  no  sponsors,  lived  thus 
neglected  by  the  aristocracy  of  Summerfield. 
Sometimes  a lower  Meddlecomb — that  is,  one 
of  the  least  pretty — would  drive  with  him  to  a 
picnic,  or  dance  with  him  at  a public  ball,  or 
speak  to  him  in  the  choir;  but  these  oecasions 
were  rare,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never 
seemed  to  care  much  for  these  small  successes. 
He  never  had  spoken  to  Miss  Clifford  or*Miss 
Ramsay,  except  to  mention  the  price  of  a yard 
of  silk.  The  noble  William  Percival  looked  at 
the  place  where  he  was,  but  saw  nothing;  and 
when  he  rose  to  speak  in  the  Lyceum  the  elder 
Meddlecomb  and  the  aristocrat  Ramsay  trotted 
their  elderly  feet,  and  said,  “ Pretty  good  for  the 
shop-boy ! ” What  were  you,  Meddlecomb  ? and 
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what  your  early  history,  Ramsay?  Tradition 
hesitates  to  say. 

Aristocrats  as  we  were  in  Summerfield,  of  the 
deepest  dye,  we  yet  loved  a little  fun ; and  once 
a year  we  went  off  to  a picnic  on  the  borders 
of  a beautiful  pond.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  rigorous  distinctions  of  society 
were  on  this  occasion  to  be  laid  aside — Mrs. 
Blake  and  Mrs.  Clay  were  on  terms  of  equality. 
We  had  observed  that  the  cake  of  the  lower 
classes  was  apt  to  be  better  than  ours,  and  we 
would  fain  give  them  gentility  for  goodies — rank 
and  title  for  money-bags  and  flesh-pots. 

So  on  one  lovely  August  morning  the  little 
town  moved  to  adjourn  for  the  day  to  the  shores 
of  Lilypad  Pond.  Family  arks  were  gotten  out ; 
all  the  things  which  went  upon  four  wheels  were 
in  requisition ; huge  hampers  of  provision  were 
with  difficulty  induced  to  get  under  the  legs  of 
the  cramped  driver.  Will  Percival,  mad  with 
excitement,  was  driving  from  one  end  of  town 
to  the  other,  doing  nothing,  but  thinking  he 
was  doing  worlds  of  work.  He  had  determined 
to  drive  Fanny  down  in  twenty-eight  minutes ; 

Svhat  was  his  disgust  at  being  informed  by  that 
'/  young  lady  that  she  was  “previously  engaged,” 
* 'and  to  see  the  Judge  drive  slowly  along,  in  his 
plain  old  chaise,  and  take  the  lovely  Fanny  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  start  off  leisurely,  giving 
the  brown  cob  a rather  more  animated  whack 
than  usual  as  he  passed  the  discomforted  Will ! 

The  Judge  and  Fanny  were  passed  by  the 
huge  van,  containing  a crowd  of  Meddlecombs 
and  Elkinses;  by  Mrs.  Percival’s  old  family 
coach,  where  she  sat  in  state  with  Mr.  Milman 
and  two  Meddlecombs — there  were  always  as 
many  as  that  in  every  carriage ; they  had  to  be 
taken  by  somebody,  so  every  body  resigned  him- 
self to  two;  by  Will  Percival  with  Sarah  Hart- 
man, looking  lovely  enough  to  have  made  up  for 
his  disappointment ; by  carriage  after  carriage, 
every  body  looking  out  and  joking  them  because 
they  drove  so  slowly;  to  which  the  Judge  made 
some  jocose  allusion  to  his  old  horse,  and  Fanny 
did  what  she  always  did — laughed. 

Finally  came  two  vehicles,  the  lumbering 
Ramsay  concern,  with  the  addition  of  Miss  Jones 
to  the  family-party,  who  “sweetly  smiled”  as  she 
looked  out  on  the  Judge  and  Fanny,  and  young 
Abram  Brown,  modestly  keeping  behind  Mr. 
Ramsay  and  taking  his  dust,  though  Abram  was 
driving  a light  wagon  and  a good  horse,  and 
could  have  distanced  aristocracy  in  no  time. 

To  Fanny’s  great  surprise  the  Judge  touched 
his  hat  respectfully  to  the  clerk. 

“Tell  me  about  that  young  man,  he  seems 
somewhat  refined  and  educated,”  said  Fanny. 

“Very  much  so,”  said  the  Judge;  “I  have 
lately  had  occasion  to  examine  him  as  a witness, 
and  he  showed  some  remarkable  qualities.  How- 
ever, if  he  is  good  for  any  thing  he  will  not  stay 
long  in  that  country-store.  I asked  him  why 
he  did  so : he  blushed  and  refused  to  tell  me.” 

But  the  Judge  and  Fanny  had  other  things  to 
talk  about.  Fanny  was  lovely  in  her  straw-hat 
and  blue  ribbons — the  fresh  morning  gave  her  a 
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glow,  and  she  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  man 
she  most  admired  and  respected  in  the  world. 
He,  shy  old  bachelor  of  forty-four,  drank  in  her 
loveliness  at  every  pore.  He,  too,  talked  his 
best ; and  they  were  both  disappointed  when  the 
groves  which  surround  Lilypad  Pond  became 
visible.  Every  body  had  arrived  and  dismount- 
ed; and  the  Judge  and  Fanny  had  to  run  the 
inevitable  gauntlet  of  jokes  and  significant  looks 
as  they  drove  into  the  circle  of  dismasted  ve- 
hicles. 

Miss  Jones  caught  the  Judge  later  in  the  day 
and  found  him  in  great  spirits ; indeed,  he  was 
so  gallant  that  her  heart  jumped  into  her  throat. 
She  was  walking  pensively,  leaning  on  his  arm, 

! through  the  soft  glades  of  the  wood,  when  they 
heard  Fanny’s  ringing  laughter  at  a little  dis- 
tance. 

“ What  a pity  Miss  Clifford  laughs  so  loud !” 
said  Miss  Jones,  pensively. 

“ Do  you  think  she  laughs  loud?  To  me  it 
is  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world !” 

Jones’s  heart  jumped  back  again.  They  ate, 
they  drank,  they  boated  on  the  pond,  groups 
wandered  into  the  wood,  groups  sat  on  the  wa- 
ter’s edge.  Like  Mary  and  her  lamb — 

“Every  where  that  Fanny  went 
The  Judge  was  sure  to  go.” 

Will  Percival  was  furious.  He  drank  Cham- 
pagne, he  rowed  furiously  in  the  hot  sun,  he 
got  very  red ; but  it  did  not  affect  the  predis- 
posed order  of  things.  Miss  Jones  sneered,  the 
Meddlecombs  twittered,  Mr.  Milman  grew  pale 
and  sighed.  It  did  no  good.  The  Judge  was 
evidently  tpris. 

Fanny  whispered  to  the  Judge ; he  rose  quick- 
ly and  walked  toward  young  Abram  Brown  and 
asked  him  to  go  out  on  the  pond  in  the  boat. 
Poor  Brown  up  to  this  time  had  been  neglected. 
No  party  had  included  him.  He  accepted  with 
quiet  dignity  and  began  arranging  the  oars ; a 
Meddlccomb  was  immediately  found  ready  to 
go,  and  a male  Elkins;  and  the  Judge  then 
asked  Fanny,  who  declined  on  the  ground  of  a 
natural  hydrophobia — she  was  afraid,  as  any 
sensible  woman  should  be,  of  these  cockle- 
shells. Miss  Jones,  however,  accepted  the 
J udge’s  invitation.  So  they  went  sailing  about, 
the  Judge  gallantly  tugging  at  an  oar,  Jones 
dipping  her  fair  hand  in  the  water,  Brown  at 
the  helm  quiet  and  somewhat  amused,  the 
Meddlecomb  and  the  Elkins  flirting  in  a gro- 
tesque way,  when  over  went  the  boat,  and  our 
party  were  seen  struggling  in  the  water;  the 
Elkins  came  safely  to  land  with  the  rescued 
Meddlecomb,  Brown  arrived  with  Miss  Jones 
clinging  around  his  neck  in  a pitiable  condition, 
and  before  we  knew  it  was  putting  back  for  the 
Judge,  who  was  hanging  on  to  the  capsized  boat 
unable  to  swim.  The  distance  was  not  great, 
but  Brown  had  done  very  well.  The  Judge 
struggled  ashore,  and  thanked  the  dripping 
young  preserver — himself  a Leander  who  could 
not  swim — and  they  all  went  off  to  get  dry 
clothes.  They  reappeared  in  the  clothes  of  a 
neighboring  farmer  much  too  large  for  them, 
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but  bore  our  shouts  of  laughter  with  great  phi- 
losophy. The  Judge’s  dignity  was  as  conspicu- 
ous as  ever,  although  he  was  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  black  coat. 

After  the  submerged  were  properly  dried  we 
started  home.  The  Judge,  stimulated  doubt- 
less by  the  douche  he  had  taken,  started  the 
brown  cob  at  a notable  pace,  but  again  lagged 
behind  ; and  all  the  vehicles  passed  him  except 
Percival’s  and  Brown’s — Percival  having  asked 
Miss  Hartman  to  drive  around  the  pond  by  a 
more  distant  route,  and  that  young  lady  having 
consented.  As  for  poor  Brown,  with  his  usual 
luck,  he  could  not  find  a sufficient  wardrobe  for 
himself  to  drive  home  in,  and  was  waiting  for 
his  coat  to  dr)'. 

The  moon  came  out  before  the  brown  cob 
had  reached  the  confines  of  the  grove — that 
chaste  luminary  surprised  the  Judge  in  a manly 
confession  of  his  love.  With  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  his  nature  he  had  asked  her  to 
tell  him  at  once  his  fate;  and  the  moonlight 
helped  him  to  read  the  charming  intelligence  in 
Fanny’s  blushing  face,  wdiich,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  could  not  find  words  fitting  to  express. 

It  was  that  golden  moment  which  comes  per- 
haps but  once  in  a lifetime,  so  full  of  fruition 
that  the  heart  could  not  bear  it  often. 

The  delicious  silence  and  happiness  which 
wrapped  them  both  was  broken  by  a sound  of 
wheels,  a crash,  and  a shriek. 

The  upset  boat  was  not  the  only  catastrophe 
of  the  picnic. 

Will  Percival  was  unfortunately  not  quite  j 
himself  as  he  started  to  drive  home.  Too  much 
Champagne  had  not  improved  his  eye  for  the 
road.  He  had  upset  his  little  light  wagon,  and  | 
lodged  Miss  Hartman  in  a neighboring  stump- 
fence.  Fortunately  Browm  had  nearly  caught 
rtp  with  him,  and  arrived  at  the  scene  of  disas- 
ter in  time  to  extricate  Miss  II.,  while  the  Judge 
turned  his  horse’s  head  in  the  direction,  and  ar- 
rived a moment  later.  Fanny  found  her  friend  I 
very  much  hurt ; her  arm  was  broken  ; she  was  j 
bruised  and  bleeding.  She  was  put  in  the 
Judge’s  chaise,  Fanny  crouching  down  on  the 
floor  thereof  to  make  herself  a support  in  some 
way  for  the  poor  wounded  thing;  while  Will 
Percival,  somewhat  stunned,  was  driven  home 
by  Brown,  leaving  his  own  broken  vehicle  to  be 
brought  home  at  some  future  period. 

The  Judge’s  engagement  was  a great  piece  of 
news  all  over  the  State,  and  the  wedding,  which 
took  place  almost  as  soon  as  poor  Sarah  Hart-  j 
man’s  arm  was  well,  was  the  great  event  of  Sum- 
raerfield.  The  old  satin  dresses  which  were  dis-  j 
interred  for  that  occasion  would  have  clothed  1 
the  entire  chorus  of  the  opera.  The  bride  w'as 
more  subdued  than  we  had  ever  seen  her,  but 
lovely  as  possible.  As  for  the  Judge,  all  his 
friends  looked  at  him  with  astonishment:  such  ! 
an  effect  had  happiness  had  upon  him  that  he  ! 
seemed  twenty  years  younger. 

Miss  Jones  was  there,  bearing  it  bravely.  No  ( 
one  but  the  Meddlecorab?  saw  that  her  brow  was 
strangely  set,  though  her  lips  were  smiling.  I 


Will  Percival  had  offered  himself  to  Sarah 
Hartman,  and  been  accepted.  He  was  not, 
however,  a very  serene  lover,  and  drank  too 
much  wine  to  be  altogether  an  agreeable  one. 

Mr.  Milman  performed  the  ceremony.  When 
I saw  him,  with  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of 
his  high  office,  give  to  another  the  hand  which 
he  prized  most  highly  on  earth — when  I saw  the 
heart-felt  manner  in  which  he  wished  her  joy — 
I forgave  him  for  a thousand  affectations,  and 
respected  him  and  pitied  him  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart. 

My  pity  was  not  much  diminished,  although 
my  respect  was,  when  I heard  that  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Meddlecomb  attack,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  Kitty,  the  third,  or  fifth,  or  seventh 
daughter,  and  the  softest-voiced  and  most  mali- 
cious of  them  all. 

After  the  engagement  was  announced,  the 
whole  tribe  dilated  on  the  long  and  ever  repulsed 
affection  of  Mr.  Milman  for  Kitty,  and  the  sav- 
age and  desperate  nature  of  Fanny’s  opposition 
to  the  match. 

However,  when  they  came  to  marry,  the  Judge 
and  Fanny  nearly  furnished  their  house  for  them. 
The  Meddlecombs  showed  the  gifts,  and  dilated 
on  Kitty’s  wedding  presents,  but  did  not  men- 
tion who  gave  them. 

Fanny’s  house  was  beautiful.  Her  position 
was  a charming  one.  She  went  abroad  for  a 
year,  and  brought  home  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 
Her  cup  was  running  over. 

She  had  too  much. 

One  day  the  Judge  came  in  quite  pale,  and 
sank  on  the  sofa.  Fanny  flew  to  his  side. 

“ I feel  quite  faint  and  ill,  dear  wife,”  taking 
her  hand  and  laying  it  on  his  heart.  “ There  is 
something  wrong  here .” 

However,  it  passed  away.  Fanny  recalled 
years  after  the  pang  which  shot  through  her  at 
that  moment ; for  it  was  the  knell  of  their  hap- 
piness. 

One  or  two  more  warnings  came;  and  at 
length  the  horrible  news  went  through  the  town 
that  the  Judge  had  been  stricken  dead  in  court 
while  listening  to  an  argument. 

Disease  of  the  heart.  It  was  perhaps  a poor 
consolation  to  know  that  he  could  not  have  been 
cured ; but  it  was  a great  and  never-failing  one 
to  remember  that  the  Angel  of  Death  found  the 
servant  of  the  Most  High  Judge  ready,  with  a 
prayerful  spirit  and  a clear  record,  awaiting  his 
coming. 

Poor  Fanny ! It  was  many  a long  year  be- 
fore we  heard  her  laugh  again. 

Poor  Mr.  Milman  was  next  called.  He  had 
never  been  strong,  body  or  mind,  and  his  pale 
face  grew  paler,  and  his  cough  more  racking, 
till  at  length  he  gave  up  his  duties  and  took  to 
his  bed  When  he  got  very  ill  he  sent  for  Fan- 
ny, having  something  important  to  say  to  her. 

She  went  to  see  him.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  Meddlecombs.  Poor  Milman  asked  them 
meekly  to  leave  the  room.  Kitty  remained,  of 
course. 

“Did  your  husband” — poor  Milman  began, 
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heavily  and  with  difficulty — “ever  tell  you  of 
the  existence — of  certain  papers— relating  to  the 
Percival  family?” 

“No,”  said  Fanny,  “but  he  gave  me  opce  a 
little  trunk,  which  he  wished  me  to  keep  safely, 
as  he  had  in  it  some  important  papers  belonging 
to  another  person.  He  gave  it  to  me,  I remem- 
ber, after  his  first  seizure.  I have  never  thought 
of  it  since.” 

“Dear  Fanny,”  said  the  poor  dying  man, 
“keep  that  safely  until  old  Mrs.  Percival  dies. 
It  contains  a secret  which  no  one  knew  but  your 
husband  and  myself ; and  now  that  he  is  gone, 
and  I am  going,  it  must  be  given  to  you.  Kitty, 
my  wife,  as  you  value  my  parting  blessing,  do 
you  never  reveal  what  you  have  heard.  After 
old  Mrs.  Perciyal’s  death  break  the  lock,  and 
give  the  papers  to  whom  they  belong.  And 
write  down  what  I have  told  you,  put  the  paper 
in  the  possession  of  some  man  of  respectability, 
that  the  evidence  may  be  complete  should  any 
thing  happen  to  you.  Now,  farewell,  dear  and 
excellent  friend.” 

Poor  Mil  man  died  without  revealing  the  se- 
cret, which  his  wife  thought  a great  outrage  to 
her,  and  she  loved  Fanny  even  less  after  this 
scene  than  before. 

The  Meddlccombs  began  to  observe  that  Fan- 
ny often  went  into  Mr.  Bowen's  store,  and  had 
an  occasional  word  for  Abram  Brown  at  church 
or  Sunday-school.  How  a woman  of  her  pride 
could  so  far  descend  was  to  them  a wonder  of 
wonders.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  a proof  of 
the  supremacy  of  her  position  that  she  could  do 
such  a thing.  Abram  went  on  in  the  same  old 
way,  always  showing  some  superiority  to  his  po- 
sition, but  never  gaining  ground  in  “society.” 

Will  Percival,  who  had  married  poor  Sarah 
Hartman,  had  gone  steadily  down  hill.  He 
had  become  a blustering,  drinking,  harsh  man ; 
and  his  mother  grew  paler  day  by  day,  and  his 
wife  sank  away  from  a blooming  young  woman 
into  one  prematurely  old  an  l sorrow-stricken. 

Will  had  a profound  despite  at  Brown,  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  insulting  him.  He 
never  could  forgive  him  for  having  done  him 
the  service  of  bringing  him  home  when  he  was 
drunk  from  the  picnic.  Brown  bore  this  course 
of  conduct,  as  he  did  everything,  silently,  until 
Percival  grew  too  unbearably  insulting  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  public  library,  when  Brown 
coolly  and  quietly  slapped  his  face.  Percival 
sprang  at  him  like  a tiger.  Brown  knocked  him 
down,  and  held  him  until  some  gentlemen  in- 
terfered. 

“You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  gentle- 
men, that  I did  not  seek  this  quarrel,  and  that 
no  gentleman  could  have  done  less,”  said  Brown. 

“ We  will,  we  will !”  said  half  a dozen  men. 

“ Gentleman .'”  hissed  Percival  between  his 
teeth  as  he  strode  off. 

The  village  of  Summerfield  had  never  had  an 
emotion  like  unto  that  which  followed  the  news 
of  this  quarrel,  but  it  was  soon  to  be  startled 
and  shocked  still  more ; for  on  one  calm  Sun-  | 
day  morning  young  Abram  Brown  walked  to- 
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ward  Fanny’s  stately  mansion,  took  its  fair  mis- 
tress on  his  arm,  and  walked  to  church  with  her, 
composedly  seated  himself  in  her  pew,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  electric  message  ran 
through  the  town  that  Fanny  was  going  to  mar- 
ry him ! 

The  horror  and  disgust  of  the  Percivals,  the 
delight  and  triumph  of  the  Meddlecombs,  the 
wonder  and  disapproval  of  all  her  friends  was 
beyond  words.  Between  these  two  there  was 
a great  gulf  fixed  in  our  estimation.  We  nei- 
ther knew  nor  cared  for  the  worth  of  the  man ; 
we  contrasted  him  with  the  man  whom  we  had 
delighted  to  honor,  the  Judge,  and  all  felt  a 
diminished  regard  for  Fanny. 

The  Judge  had  been  dead  six  years.  Fanny 
was  now  but  thirty,  but  we  felt  that  she  had  no 
right  to  insult  his  memory  by  marrying  Abram 
Brown. 

However,  marry  him  she  did.  nc  ceased  to 
be  Mr.  Bowen’s  clerk ; he  proved  to  have  some 
money,  and  had  all  his  wife’s  estate  settled  on 
herself. 

The  Browns  were  very  happy  apparently,  and 
quite  indifferent  to  our  opinion  of  them. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  Percival  died  at  length,  and, 
true  to  her  instructions,  Fanny  opened  the  box. 

Death  came  not  once  but  twice  to  Raymond 
Hill.  Poor  Sarah  Percival  had  never  had  mupb 
health  or  happiness.  The  death  of  her  gentle 
and  sympathizing  mother-in-law  took  away  her 
only  support  and  consolation  in  this  earth,  and 
Will  grew  more  savage  and  drunken  every  day. 
He  had  not  allowed  his  wife  to  speak  to  Fanny 
since  her  marriage,  but  on  her  death-bed  she  de- 
manded to  see  her.  Fanny  watched  over  her, 
sustained  her,  and  closed  her  poor  dying  eyes. 

Then  Fanny  went  fur  the  neglectful  husband. 
He  was  in  his  own  room  stupefying  himself  with 
wine,  but  Funny  bade  him  come  with  her.  As 
he  looked  upon  the  poor  pale  face,  now  no  lon- 
ger reproachful,  his  manhood  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  knelt  by  her  side.  But  repentance  was 
brief  with  him.  The  horror  of  death  came  over 
him,  and  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“Stay,  William  Percival,”  said  Fanny;  “look 
at  what  you  have  done.  You  have  killed  this 
woman.  Now  repent  while  there  is  life  in  you. 
By  the  side  of  this  dead  saint  promise  me  that 
you  will  try  and  reform  yourself.” 

“Why,  Fanny,  how  can  you  talk  so  when 
you  know  my  love  for  you  was  the  cause  of  m v 
downfall?”  said  poor  Will,  whimpering.  “If 
you  had  married  me  I should  have  been  all  right, 
but  you  married  some  one  else,  and  then  I sank 
lower  and  lower.  This  poor  thing  loved  me, 
and  for  a little  while  I determined  to  be  a bet- 
ter man,  but  my  evil  p.v^sions  got  the  better  of 
me.”  Here  he  fell  into  a great  fit  of  weeping, 
as  he  looked  at  the  poor  dead  face  lying  there 
so  still  and  pale. 

“ Do  not  flatter  yourself,  Will,  that  any  one 
was  to  blame  but  yourself.  Self-indulgence  has 
always  been  vour  plan  of  life.  I beg  of  you,  by 
an  old  friendship,  by  the  memory  of  your  mo- 
ther, by  the  memory  of  this  wife  you  have  so 
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injured,  by  the  honored  name  you  bear,  I en- 
treat you  to  reform.  There  are  years  left  for 
you  in  which  to  rub  out  the  disgrace  of  your  life. 
I pray  you  do  it.** 

But  her  earnest  words  had  no  effect.  Will 
was  too  intoxicated  to  appear  at  his  wife’s  funer- 
al, and  his  course  was  desperately  downward. 

Fanny  made  one  more  attempt  in  his  favor. 
She  took  Mr.  Selden,  the  old  lawyer  of  the  Per- 
civals — he  who  had  always  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  Raymond  Hill,  and  wrho  watched  the 
ruin  of  its  heir  with  peculiar  sorrow — and  drove 
to  his  house  one  fine  morning  in  early  summer, 
a few  months  after  poor  Sarah’s  death.  They 
found  him  swearing  at  his  dogs  and  servants, 
but  enough  of  the  gentleman  left  in  him  to  re- 
ceive them  courteously.  Mr.  Selden  hemmed 
and  hawed,  and  finally  giving  a bundle  of  pa- 
pers into  Fanny’s  hands  begged  of  her  to  open 
the  business. 

Fanny  began  in  the  usual  woman’s  way,  by 
bursting  into  tears.  When  she  got  composed  she 
said : 

“Will,  you  know,  perhaps,  that  your  father’s 
life  was  clouded  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
perhaps  you  do  not  know  how.  Here  is  a paper, 
drawn  up  by  himself,  giving  his  own  story.  He 
was  married  to  a young  girl  in  Scotland,  by 
whom  he  had  a son,  and  whom  he  deserted  be- 
fore he  met  your  mother.  By  changing  his 
name  and  coming  to  this  country  he  thought  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  But  his 
unfortunate  wife  found  out  his  whereabouts  and 
followed  him  even  here.  With  a woman’s  gen- 
erosity she  failed  to  expose  him,  when  she  came 
to  see  him,  but  in  justice  to  her  son  demanded 
this  paper  of  him,  swearing  solemnly  to  conceal 
it  until  the  death  of  his  innocent  victim,  your 
mother.  He  gave  it  to  her  in  the  presence  of 
my  husband,  the  Judge,  and  not  long  after, 
borne  down  by  the  shame  and  contrition  which 
overwhelmed  him,  he  disappeared,  and  died  soon 
after. 

44  Not  many  years  ago  the  Judge  received  a 
packet  of  papers  from  Scotland,  containing  the 
record  of  the  marriage  of  the  first  wife,  the  bap- 
tismal record  of  the  son,  and  such  accounts  of  the 
whereabouts,  personal  appearance  of  the  son,  as 
to  enable  him  to  be  identified  without  trouble. 
The  Judge  took  into  his  confidence  Mr.  Milman, 
our  late  clergyman,  after  a certain  period,  in  or- 
der that  the  secret  might  be  in  good  hands  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  him.  Death  has  remov- 
ed both  those  recipients  of  this  secret.  I and 
two  others  share  it  with  you.” 

Will  Percival  looked  stupefied  and  remained 
silent.  44  So  you  are  come  to  taunt  me  with  my 
want  of  birth  and  name,”  he  said,  at  length,  in 
a husky  voice. 

44  No,  Will,  I am  come  to  make  you  an  offer. 
If  you  will  promise  me  to  become  a better  man 
I will  bum  this  paper,  and  swear  that  its  con- 
tents shall  never  be  known.” 

44  But  what  would  my  elder  brother,  the  legit- 
imate brother,  say  to  this?”  said  poor  Will,  bit- 
terly. 


44  He  has  given  his  consent  to  the  burning  of 
this  paper f said  Fanny,  slowly;  and  with  trem- 
bling fingers  she  gave  Will  a letter.  Will  tore 
it  open. 

“I  knew  it;  I knew  it.  Your  present  hus- 
band, that  wretch,  that  scum  of  the  earth,  Abram 
Brown — pah ! my  mouth  rebels  against  the  ple- 
beian word — never,  no  never  will  I accept  a favor 
at  his  hands,  and  my  name,  my  name  is  Brown . 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  Fanny,  to  what  depths  am  I 
descended?” 

44  Your  name  is  Beaumont , William,  if  a few 
more  letters  can  do  you  any  good,  and  my  hus- 
band’s name  is  Arthur  Beaumont,  your  older 
brother;  but  he  has  lived  so  long  under  the 
humble  and  quiet  alias,  which  he  took  when  his 
mother  died,  that  he  does  not  care  for  the  emp- 
ty distinction.  You  have  always  borne  an  hon- 
orable name,  and  are  the  heir  of  an  honorable 
race.  Keep  it.  The  deception  is  an  innocent 
one,  as  long  as  those  most  interested  permit  it. 
Keep  it ; but,  William,  do  it  more  honor  than 
you  do  by  your  present  most  unworthy  life.  Be- 
lieve me,  I do  not  want  to  frighten  you  into  com- 
pliance; but  so  much  do  I wish  to  save  you, 
that  I have  thought  it  proper  to  tell  you  what 
others  are  willing  to  forego  for  your  sake,  if  for 
theirs  you  will  become  a better  man.” 

Will  Percival,  degraded,  lost  as  he  was,  could 
not  but  be  touched  by  this  appeal ; he  knelt  be- 
fore her,  he  kissed  her  hand,  but  when  he  rose 
he  said,  quietly,  4 4 Too  late,  too  late!” 

44  It  is  never  too  late,”  urged  Fanny. 

44  One  question : Did  you  know  this  fact  when 
you  married  Brown  ?”  said  WilL 

44  No,  I opened  this  trunk  of  papers  when 
your  mother  died.  I had  married  Brown  be- 
cause I loved  him,  because  I saw  in  him  powers 
and  virtues  which  the  world  did  not  see.  I only 
knew  him  as  the  poor  clerk,  and  I determined, 
if  my  love  could  give  him  that  position  which  he 
deserved,  he  should  have  it.  He  had  long  loved 
me,  and  for  a time  my  pride  rebelled ; but  love  is 
stronger  than  pride,  and  for  his  goodness  and 
nobility  of  soul  I had  a voucher  that  none  could 
fail  to  respect,  the  Judge.” 

4 4 Did  he  know  of  the  identity  of  Abram  Brown 
and  Arthur  Beaumont?” 

4 4 No,  he  was  simply  the  recipient  of  confi- 
dence from  both  parties,  but  liked  him  as  I did 
for  himself.  When  I opened  the  trunk  I called 
my  husband  to  my  side  to  determine  what  I was 
to  do  with  these  papers ; then  for  the  first  time 
he  told  me  who  he  was,  and  produced  the  fel- 
lows to  these  papers.  Even  the  wedding-ring 
was  halved.  One  half  was  in  the  trunk,  the 
other  in  his  possession.  Locks  of  hair  were 
given  to  him,  braided  together  in  a peculiar 
manner,  and  in  the  trunk  were  the  same.  The 
coat  of  arms,  engraved  on  very  curious  old  ringB, 
were  alike  divided  between  the  trunk  and  him- 
self.” 

44  Why  did  he  come  here  and  live  this  obscure 
life?” 

14  His  mother’s  family,  proud  and  injured  by 
her  desertion,  treated  them  coldly,  and  they 
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came  here : his  mother,  with  true  womanly  gen- 
erosity,  hesitated  to  sacrifice  her  husbands  inno- 
cent victim.  When  she  died  her  generosity  de- 
scended to  her  son.  Perhaps  he  came  here, 
drawn  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  for  here  lived 
his  only  brother.” 

The  long  hatred  and  persecution  rose  up  be- 
fore him ; perhaps  he  felt  a moment’s  remorse, 
but  the  life-long  pride  of  his  character  and  race 
— for  he  had  proud  blood  on  both  sides — choked 
the  expression  of  it. 

“ So,  like  a dog  in  the  manger,  he  has  de- 
scended as  low  as  he  could,  and  watched  for  the 
hour  of  revenge : he  has  made  himself  a base 
tape-seller  to  point  my  degradation.  I will  not 
accept  his  generosity.  My  property  is  my  own, 
if  my  name  is  not,  and  publish  your  vile  tale  as 
soon  as  you  please.  Mr.  Selden,  are  you  an  ac- 
cessory to  this  insult  ?” 

“Mr.  Pcrcival,  I was  only  a recipient  of  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Brown  so  far  as  the  words 
of  our  late  clergyman,  Mr.  Milman,  are  con- 
cerned, and  have  this  morning  only  received  the 
particulars  which  you  now  hear.  I have  sworn 
to  secrecy,  and  only  accompanied  Mrs.  Brown 
here  to  lend  her  my  protection,  and  to  show  you, 
as  an  old  and  trusted  friend  of  your  family,  that 
a sincere  wish  for  your  welfare  induced  this 
visit.  ” 

“Fanny,”  said  Will,  “you  w'ere  always  a 
good  woman,  a good  friend.  I feel  all  your 
goodness,  and  I wish  I were  more  worthy  of 
your  efforts  in  my  behalf ; but  I hate  your  hus- 
band, my  brother , who  has  wronged  me  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  being.  I do  not  accept  his 
offers  of  secrecy;  go,  I beg  of  you,  announce 
the  fact  of  my  mother’s  shame.  I shall  take 
every  step  to  free  myself  from  every  obligation  to 
Mr.  Brown.” 

He  left  them  in  a paroxysm  of  rage — the  next 
thing  which  we  heard  was  that  he  was  raving  in 
delirium  tremens. 

Still,  while  Will  Percival  lived  the  secret  did 
not  transpire ; drunk  or  sober  he  never  told  it. 
The  Browns  were  as  secret  as  he:  as  for  Mr. 
Selden,  he  was  a tomb  of  secrets. 

What  need  to  go  on  and  detail  the  steps  of  his 
sure  and  certain  descent  after  this?  He  had 
long  ago  entered  upon  that  fearful  downward 
path  from  which  return  by  the  unaided  strength 
of  the  traveler  is  all  but  hopeless.  Men  of  high 
moral  natures  have  struggled  vainly  against  the 
fearful  propensity.  Will  Percival’s  nature  was 
not  a high  one.  Besides,  he  bore  within  him  a 
secret,  known  to  others  who  had  no  cause  to  love 
him,  which  once  divulged  would  cost  him  all  that 
he  still  prized  in  life.  Every  month  found  him 
lower  than  before.  At  length,  after  months  of 
debauch,  Will  Percival  died.  He  had  had  mo- 
ments of  sanity  and  of  apparent  reformation; 
but  as  Fanny  had  told  him,  “self-indulgence 
had  been  his  plan  of  life,”  and  he  could  form  no 
other. 


When  his  will  was  opened  this  remarkable 
clause  was  found  in  it : 

“I  give  to  Fanny  Clifford,  the  wife  of  Abram 
Brown,  alias  Arthur  Beaumont,  my  older*brother 
(as  I am  told),  my  estate  of  Raymond  Hill,  with 
the  portraits  of  my  late  mother  and  wife,  and  all 
other  fixtures  and  furniture  thereunto  belonging, 
asking  her  to  preserve  the  portraits  for  the  love 
she  bore  to  the  originals,  and  to  make  such  dis- 
position of  the  estate  as  she  may  think  best.” 

Of  course  the  secret  was  known.  Of  course 
we  all  saw  an  immense  change  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Beaumont.  Many  of  us  remembered  that  we  had 
thought  his  carriage  noble,  his  face  indicative 
of  high  birth.  Like  poor  Mary  Raymond,  the 
first  wife  of  Mr.  Beaumont  had  been  of  proud 
and  honorable  lineage,  and  he,  the  father,  had 
been  the  unworthy  descendant  of  good  ances- 
tors. 

Why  he  had  condescended  to  be  Mr.  Bowen’s 
clerk  we  never  knew ; perhaps  he  was  crushed 
by  his  mother’s  misfortunes,  and  after  her  death 
cared  little  what  became  of  him;  perhaps  he 
wished  to  be  near  his  secret,  for  he  of  course 
knew  of  the  little  trunk ; perhaps — oh,  dreadful 
thought ! — he  did  not  care  for  the  opinion  of  the 
aristocrats  of  Summerfield,  but  bided  his  time. 
Certain  it  was,  he  went  on  as  he  had  begun,  un- 
assuming, self-contained,  and  reserved,  but  faith- 
ful, honorable,  and  of  good  report. 

William  Percival  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  mo- 
ther and  wife,  and  the  marble  which  marks  the 
spot  bears  the  name  he  bore  through  life.  It 
is  an  error  which  harms  no  one,  and  the  noble 
estate  which  witnessed  his  ruin  has  received  a 
consecration,  for  it  is  the  scene  of  a noble  char- 
ity. Fanny  and  Arthur  Beaumont,  after  secur- 
ing it  from  change  or  downfall,  as  far  as  the 
changeful  influences  of  our  country  permit,  gave 
it  as  an  asylum  for  a class  of  unfortunates,  too 
little  cared  for  in  this  utilitarian  age ; and  every 
year  Raymond  Hill  returns  to  society  some  re- 
stored human  being  who  needed  but  that  “ help- 
ing hand  to  the  weak”  which  the  poet  speaks  of : 

“A  helping  hand  to  the  weak, 

A.  friendly  arm  to  the  friendless ; 

Kind  words  so  short  to  speak, 

Bat  whose  echo  is  endless. 

The  world  Is  wide,  these  things  are  small. 

They  may  be  nothing,  but  they  are  all!" 

And,  on  a soft  summer  evening,  Fanny  and 
Beaumont,  who  are  one  in  all  true  and  noble 
sentiments,  walk  together  with  their  children  to 
a consecrated  spot,  never  without  its  green  turf 
and  beautiful  flowers,  or  imperishable  ivy,  and 
talk  of  all  his  goodness  and  loyalty  who  sleeps 
beneath.  Beaumont  can  afford  to  share  his  wife’s 
regard  with  that  noble  memory,  and  when  Christ- 
mas comes  the  marble  bust  which  stands  always 
in  the  library,  looking  down  with  the  true  seren- 
ity of  the  man  it  images,  on  the  group  below,  is 
surrounded  by  these  words : 

“we  keep  his  memory  green.” 
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WINE-MAKING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HIJENA  TCbTA  I?  A NOLL  AN  I*  VINEYaXVP. 


(The  exact  figtfres,  ns  worked  out  hr  Mr.  liar- 
aszthv,  are  £<>61,858, 20$  83.) 

Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  a sanguine  vine-grower,  and  guided  only  hv 
what  lias  actually  been  demonstrated,  we  may 
he  certain  that  the  production  of  wine  is  to  be- 
come a leading  branch  of  the  industry  of  the 
Golden  State.  We  therefore  present  an  account 
of  the  processes  of  grape-culture  and  wine-mak- 
ing as  now  conducted  in  California,  at  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  ° Buena  Vista  Vimculiural  Association*’ 
is  an  incorporated  Company*  composed  chiefly 
of  residents  of  Sun  Francisco.  The  estare  has 
the  largest  vineyard  in  rite  world,  ami  upon  it 
the  business  of  wine- in  a king  has  boro  reached  a 
higher  development — in  so  fur  ns  the  application 
of  machinery  is  concerned — than  in  any  other 
vineyard  iu  America.  There  nre  n greater  va- 
riety of  grape,  a greater  variety  of  production 
bore,  than  in  «ny  other  vineyard  of  the  State, 
and  its  extent  nml  production  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

The  estate  of  the  Association,  lying  within 
thirty  miles  of  San  Framiscp,  contains  tjOOi) 
acres  in  one  lmdy,  bordering  on  the  town  of 
Sonoma,  and  miming  six  miles  eastward  toward 
Napa  City.  About;  4(.H)0  acres  arc  valley  land* 
the  remainder  well  timbered  and  hilly.  The 
property  is  bounded  on  the  north  hv  a fine  creek, 
which  runs  during  the  whole  mar;  also  on  the 
northeast  of  the  boundary-line  is  a large  creek, 
called  the  Caneros.  Besides  these  several  oth- 
ers cross  the  estate  in  all  directions,  one  form- 
ing a cascade  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  ife&fc 


IF  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  statistics, 
the  production  of  Wine  is  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  agricultural  industry  on  earth. 
At  all  events,  there  are  only  to  be  compared  with 
it  the  culture  of  rice — which  forms  the  staple 
food  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race — and 
that  of  wheat.  Europe  is  the  main  scat  of  wine 
culture.  According  to  official  reports  there  Are 
in  Europe  twelve  and  a quarter  millions  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape,  producing  a 
little  more  than  three  thousand  millions  of  gal- 
lons a year,  which,  estimating  the  average  value 
at  place  of  production  at  twenty- .live  cents  a gal- 
lon, is  worth  on  the  spot  more  that  775,000,000 
of  dollars.  Making  the  most  liberal  estimate,  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  world,  in  its  palmiest  days, 
it  will  bq  hard  to  bring  the  value  up  to  more 
than  one-third  of  this  sum.  Moreover,  as  wine 
is  to  a considerable  extent  an  article  of  com- 
merce, fifty  cents  a gallon  would  not  be  n high 
estimate  for  its  average  value  at  the  place  of 
consumption.  Thus  the  real  value  of  the  wine 
crop  of  Europe  would  he  more  than  l.f» 00, 00 0,000 
of  dollars  a year.  If  these  figures  arc  exaggerat- 
ed the  fault  is  not  our?,  \Vc  find  them  in  of- 
ficial  reports,  which  ought  to  be  reliable. 

We  are  assured  on  as  good  authority  as  that 
of  Mr.  Haras? thy  that  California  has  five  mill- 
ions of  acres  suited  to  grape-eulrore ; that  in  a 
considerable  part  the  vine  flourishes  better  than 
in  the  most  favored  regions  of  Europe ; so  that 
when*  in  a generation  or  so,  this  shall  be  planted 
with  vines,  the  wine  product  of  that  State  will 
be  worth,  OH  the  spot,  at  only  twenty-five  cents 
a gallon,  more  than  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
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planted  eight  feet  opart,  so  that  a two-horse  plow 
cun  easily  pass  between  them.  Of  the  290,  OQU 
vines,  J300  were  planted  in  1882,  07(H)  in  I $54, 

13.000  in  1857,  34,000  in  1858,  30,000  in  1851#, 

70.000  in  1860,  and  135,000  in  1861.  The 
vines  thirty-one  years  old  nre  healthy,  and  bear 
the  most  abundantly.  They  were  planted  by 
an  Indian  who  endeavored  to  establish  a home 
under  the  law  of  the  Mexican  republic,  which 
offered  grants  of  land  to  red  men  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Salvador  V allejo  became 
the  next  owner ; then  Benjamin  Ivelsy ; then  J u- 
littfc  K.  Ross,  from  whom  Mr.  A.  Haraszthy  pur- 
chased it  in  1 85G.  In  the  following  years  Mr. 
Haras/,  l hy  added  various  tracts  of  land  to  the 
estate,  The  titles  of  the  estate went  through 
the  different  forums  of  courts,  were  approved, 
and  final Iv  recognized  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Up  to  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Mjr. 
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ground  repeatedly  during  the  summer  months 
the  moisture  would  be  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  plants  would  flourish  in  the  loose 
soil.  The  old  settlers  of  the  valley  felt  sorry 
that  the  new  proprietor  should  waste  his  money 
on  so  hopeless  an  enterprise.  The  vines,  how- 
ever, throve,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  un- 
believers, who  then  said  that  the  vines  might 
grow,  but  would  not  bear  grapes  without  irriga- 
tion. They  waited  two  years,  when  many  of 
the  more  thrifty  vines  had  grapes  much  finer 
and  sweeter  than  those  before  raised  on  water- 
ed vines.  This  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
practicability  of  raising  vines  without  water. 
Then  every  body  began  to  plant,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Haraszthy  annually  increased  by  thousands 
his  plantation  on  land  which  for  grain  culture 
was  not  worth  a cent;  and  now  the  Valley, 
which  in  1856  had  but  30  acres  of  vines,  has 
more  than  2000  acres  in  thrifty  vineyards.  Land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Buena  Vista  went  up 
from  $6  to  $130  the  acre. 

This  impulse  was  not  only  felt  in  Sonoma,  but 
throughout  the  upper  part  of  California.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  watched  the  progress 
of  the  promising  enterprise.  As  early  as  1858 
the  Board  of  the  Society  requested  Mr.  Haraszthy 
to  write  an  essay  on  wine-planting,  wine-mak- 
ing, etc.  With  this  request  he  complied  by 
writing  an  essay  which  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm ; extracts  were  published  in  most  of 
the  newspapers,  and  thousands  were  printed  by 
the  Legislature  and  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. Many  who  never  before  knew  any  thing 
of  vine-raising  or  wine-making,  by  this  work 
were  made  familiar  with  the  business,  and  found 
that,  after  all,  there  was  no  mystery  in  it. 
The  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  State  statistics  taken  in  1856,  there  were 
1,540,134  vines,  large  and  small;  and  of  those 
the  old  Spanish  settlement  of  Los  Angelos  had 
726,000  vines,  the  remainder  were  scattered 
through  the  State  in  old  Missions  and  Spanish 
ranches,  where  they  were  irrigated.  In  1862  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Vines 
report  20,000,000  of  vines  planted  throughout 
the  State. 

The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise, 
and  the  untold  wealth  which  it  promised  the 
State,  soon  manifested  itself  to  every  one ; and 
to  foster  the  rapidly  growing  enterprise  the  Leg- 
islature, in  1861,  appointed  a Commission  to  re- 
port on  the  Ways  and  Means  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  improvement  and  growth  of  the 
grape  in  California.  Mr.  Haraszthy  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners,  proceeded  to 
Europe,  where  he  traveled  through  the  princi- 
pal vine-growing  States.  Being  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  supplied  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  with  a letter  to  the  different  Minis- 
ters and  Consuls  of  the  United  States,  he  had  ac- 
cess to  all  reports  from  Government  committees 
on  vine-raising  and  wine-making.  Besides  this, 
his  position  as  commissioner  procured  him  intro- 
ductions to  the  most  scientific  men,  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  practically  cultivating  and 


making  wine.  These  gentlemen  freely  gave 
him  their  mode  and  experience.  All  these, 
together  with  his  personal  experience,  he  has 
collected  into  a large  and  valuable  book,  which 
has  received  a wide  circulation,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  through  Europe.* 

During  his  European  tour  Mr.  Haraszthy  col- 
lected 380  of  the  most  distinguished  varieties  of 
vines  in  Europe  ; these  are  now  planted  on  the 
Buena  Vista  estate,  where  they  are  flourishing 
beyond  all  belief.  So  that  the  Buena  Vista  es- 
tate may  be  said  to  possess  all  known  valuable 
varieties  of  grape-vines  in  the  civilized  world. 

In  planting  vines  the  soil  is  plowed,  subsoil- 
ed, and  well  harrowed,  then  lined  off  every  eight 
feet  each  way.  A two-foot  stake  is  stuck  into 
the  ground  when  this  is  done,  and  the  lines  are 
perfectly  straight ; holes  are  dug  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  twenty  inches  deep,  the  surface  soil 
being  thrown  on  one  side  and  the  bottom  soil  on 
the  other.  Then  to  each  row  are  two  men ; one 
with  vines,  which  he  places  in  the  holes,  spreads 
their  roots,  while  the  other  man,  with  his  hoe, 
covers  the  roots  with  the  surface  ground,  and 
fills  up  the  hole  with  the  bottom  earth.  When 
this  is  done  he  slightly  presses  down  the  Boil 
around  the  vine  with  his  feet.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  plant  the  vine.  In  Buena  Vista 
the  planting  is  done  in  December,  January,  and 
February.  Much  caution  is  used  in  selecting 
the  ground  for  the  vines  imported  from  Europe. 
The  soil  is  first  analyzed,  and  they  are  placed 
in  such  earth  and  locality  as  they  had  in  their 
native  country. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young  vines  are  plowed,  with  two-horse  plows, 
first  one  way  then  the  other.  After  this  men 
with  hoes  follow,  and  hpe  all  around  each  vine ; 
this  is  done  after  every  plowing,  and  so  the  vines 
are  cultivated  four  times  each  way.  This  lasts 
till  July,  after  which  time  nothing  more  is  done 
to  the  vine  till  the  gathering  of  the  fruit. 

The  old  vines  are  pruned  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  The  best  lvood  on  the 
vine  is  selected,  and  cut  down  to  spurs  of  three 
buds.  The  spurs  are  in  accordance  with  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  vine.  Those  from  six  to 
ten  years  old  are  pruned  to  six,  and  even  eight 
spurs,  to  bear  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  good 
healthy  grapes ; older  vines  are  pruned  to  more 
wood  and  bearing.  The  cutting  is  done  with 
shears  made  for  this  purpose,  and  imported  from 
France  and  Germany.  They  cut  smoother  and 
squarer  than  the  knife.  Young  vines,  one  year 
old,  are  cut  down  to  two  buds ; all  sprouts  from 
the  side  and  root  are  carefully  cut  away.  The 
two-year-old  vines  are  pruned  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  this  difference,  that  two  spurs  are  left 
on  the  vine  to  form  a sort  of  head.  The  three- 
year-old  vines  are  cut  to  two  buds  but  three 
spurs,  and  then  they  bear  grapes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  they  are  pruned  according  to  their 
strength. 

• Grape  Culture*  Wines*  and  Wine»MaJcin<j ; with  Notes 
upon  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  By  A Haraszthy. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Harper  & Brothers. 
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Gathering  the  grapes  is  generally  done  in  Oc- 
tober or  November.*  Men  with  wooden  boxes 
similar  to  a claret  box,  and  holding  about  fifty 
pounds  of  grapes,  will  each  take  a row  of  vines. 
They  cut  the  grape  bunches  with  scissors  made 
for  this  purpose,  fill  their  boxes,  and  carry  them 
to  a wagon,  which  is  provided  for  every  five 
men.  This  wagon  follows  with  empty  boxes, 
which  are  taken  off  as  the  full  ones  are  loaded 
on.  Thirty-five  boxes  form  a load,  which  is 
then  taken  to  the  Press-House.  One  man  will 
gather  in  a good  vineyard  2000  pounds  per  day. 

The  wagon  with  the  grapes  is  driven  to  the 
platform  of  the  Press-House,  where  there  is  a 
car  on  two  massive  cast-iron  wheels.  On  this 
car  the  boxes  and  grapes  are  placed.  When 
full  the  car  is  drawn  up  to  the  wine-press.  This 
is  done  by  a two-inch  rope  fastened  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  car,  and  also  attached  to  an  iron  axle 
tamed  by  a drum,  which  is  propelled  by  a leath- 
er belt  fixed  on  the  engine  below.  When  the 
car  is  loaded  a bell  gives  the  signal  to  the  engi- 
neer. He  starts  the  drum  which  pulls  the  rope, 
and  thus  the  loaded  car  is  raised  to  the  third 
story,  where  there  is  a platform ; and  next  the 
platform  is  the  Grape-Crusher,  consisting  of  two 
cylinders  two  and  a half  feet  long  and  twelve 
inches  thick.  The  cylinders  are  supplied  with 
a hopper,  like  a grain-mill,  to  hold  the  grapes. 
These  cylinders  have  a cog-wheel  on  one  side 
and  a fly-wheel  on  the  other.  The  whole  is 
moved  by  a wheel,  on  which  the  belt  runs,  driv- 
en by  the  engine. 

The  grapes  are  thrown  from  the  platform  into 


the  hopper,  a box  at  a time,  by  a man  standing 
on  the  car ; another  man  is  beside  the  crusher, 
and  moves  the  bunches  into  the  hopper ; by  this 
process  one  load,  containing  about  1750  pounds, 
is  crushed  in  five  or  six  minutes.  As  the  grapes 
run  through  the  cylinders  they  are  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  fall  down  into  a large  wooden 
square  box  beneath  the  crusher.  But  the  cyl- 
inders are  so  arranged  that  the  seeds  are  never 
broken,  for  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  wine. 
The  box  has  a double  bottom ; the  top  one  is 
perforated  with  holes,  which  permits  the  grape- 
juice  to  run  through  into  the  other  bottom,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  by  a spout,  and  through  an 
iron  tube  to  the  basement  floor,  where  there  are 
twelve  large  vats  placed  to  receive  the  juices 
pressed  out  by  the  crusher.  The  tanks  are 
placed  in  a row  close  to  a large  reservoir,  which 
is  sunk  in  the  ground  beneath  the  tanks.  The 
reason  for  not  at  once  letting  the  juices  into  the 
reservoir  is  that  the  must  may  first  settle  for  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  tanks.  All  the  foreign  sub- 
stance and  dust  that  may  be  on  the  grapes,  and 
would  be  in  the  must , in  the  six  hours  will  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  From  thence  the 
must  is  drawn  into  the  reservoir.  This  prevents 
the  wine  having  a “ground  taste.” 

The  square  box  before  mentioned  stands  over 
the  press,  and  from  this  the  press  is  filled  with  the 
crushed  grapes.  This  press  has  an  iron  screw 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long ; the 
thread  is  very  fine,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible power.  This  screw  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  box,  measuring  six  feet  each  way,  and 


* The  vine  in  sometimes  propagated  from  the  seed ; but  this  method  is 
rarely  used,  as  it  take*  from  six  to  ten  yean  to  produce  grapes,  and  the 
grapes  are  seldom  of  the  same  quality  as  the  original.  By  this  mode,  how- 
ever, many  choice  varieties  have  been  produced.  The  usual  method  is  by 
seedling:),  in  several  ways.  Sometimes  by  Buds,  shown  in  Figure  1.  Sound, 
strong  buds  are  cut  from  vines  early  in  spring,  with  half  an  inch  of  wood 
attached  to  each.  These  are  planted  in  hot-beds  and  kept  moderately  moist. 
In  a couple  of  months  a bud  will  send  out  shoots  two  feet  long.— Through 
Cuttings , as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Well-matured  vines  with  many  buds  are 
chosen,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vine  usually,  with  some  of  the  last  year’s 
wood  attached,  as  the  best  roots  will  start  from  this.  European  authorities 
say  that  if  the  cuttings  are  made  in  the  spring  it  is  best  to  place  them  in  wa- 
ter six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  plant  them  when  the  buds  have  started 
about  half  an  inch.  The  cuttings  will  send  up  shoots  and  Bend  down  roots, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  Through  Side  Shoots,  or  Layer*.  For  this  method  a 
well-matured  branch  of  a healthy  vine  is  taken,  placed  In  the  ground  so  that  it  will  be  from  eight 
to  twelve  Inches  deep,  and  have  two,  three,  or  four  buds  above  ground.  In  Europe  there  are  many 
fancy  modes  of  producing  vines.  Sometimes  a little  basket  is  placed  in  the  ground,  about  a foot  from 
an  old  vine;  through  this  basket  the  layer  is  led,  and  allowed  to  have  two  buds  above  ground.  At 
the  proper  time  this  layer  is  cut  off  from  the  mother  plant,  and,  with  the  basket  which  contains  it,  is 
planted  in  the  place  intended  for  it.  Rooted  vines  produced  in  this  manner  will  bear  fruit  within  one 


Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 

year  from  planting.  Another  method  is  to  lead  a vine  through  the  bottom  of  a flower-pot 
filled  with  rich  soil.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  the  vine  In  the  pot  is  cut 
from  the  mother  plant,  the  pot  carefully  removed,  and  the  Bhoot  transplanted.  To  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  roots  the  vine  is  sometimes  split  up  a couple  of  inches,  and  the  split 
kept  open  with  a wedge.  In  a large  establishment  like  that  of  the  California  Association, 
where  immediate  practical  results  are  aimed  at,  the  simple  method  of  cuttings  is  chiefly 
employed.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  slow  method  of  raising  from  seeds  will  not  be  neglected, 
variety  thus  produced  will  amply  repay  the  cost  and  trouble. 


Figure  3. 
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hemdiiAd  la  $&&  .**#.*>  ■;  'SvviM,  on  fVy)}«^  llrtnl,  y$i  5^4%^ 

v'4#/^toj?lju’«t  iffrtch  p.trwU  tk^  ¥$*$&■■’  *<*  fr”?  **  w 'fHo  rt“:-  \U*>fT*p<4 


itittrjj.oh  t|nV  tiv  vi  ov^iiitvd  fn‘in  the  v&ith-\U3Xt vrjitWf  ftfm&i  divo  :ii  |r.?:t.  •?:•  -m  £.%&H  1 
.‘luAV,  the  f'ii/i  Wi'  />cii  '.-/'Ve  '•  ••  »•’'/-  -SfJ  i ,M-.  ,.>v.  tjm g ,4  »»,•  n.  i Hi  T-.  I Si  TO 

leflU  #o  f.l\nt  c^eb  h?u?  odV»  Lad  l$fi» ;’  Aihse.  ,bkr>nit?j0': 

mCl  Uid  a^lirfp/,  rh*  ivttig  </ut.  ^ff  slI*o'vh  Uiv  vrtvb*V  tb><  Wp;- xhkf-fwtj.  **■!'&. *ljApe 

.fa  nJtjferi-  tp  jet  > • m w i>;  :» ( *>  »*li  ; so  l »vi>  f.-*-tii<;.:'  t->rU-  n.xi  t,v  \ z*  ».l.«  i\,.  k .Uw rtfr  > ‘ 


and  ?nnk*r>  fa  .dil^tT-  tiomrlth* 

jiHJkvtf)  dAvrn  toud^»  !f’tWn»  *vn»i[en  t«r ».<T 

iU< hWJ ; n»mjy  «>'■■ V'  tin,  ntinito  lMtllo‘n-y and • opier*.  ;V*y> ,.\ ■«;  ir^ ^ip<: W' 

lieltle*  up*-  >bo\rt!  Iti  TiiV , |iHHit.  Vi  Mu<  -»;»v»y r^”- ft 

«».x ; frV.t‘pe»  YJiir‘,i.Mb«  t • • '•  l’  ' ' • - ^ » •»  ‘ ...  ..••■  ■ t r - 
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.fry  ft  Wrgi<  p\tmp  driv- 
en by  steam.  The  Wa- 
ter is  obtained  from 
i he  crystal s Cream  rim* 
inrig  in  front  of  the 
ecllmv  When  within 
yroe  tout  of  being.  full 
th«, man-hole  is  olosVfi., 
leaving'  only  a glav* 
mb*-  oj»un  f»>v  the ;;C$* 
to  esefepetnto  # 

\v'£it>!r;  This  mass  y 
vtttnmvd  • hi  - ferment 
from  rive  to  fen  iJays 
Whett  .it  ha*  su$~ 
fejeatly  fennijni.edu  i* 

'ilrHWTJ  off  ‘m to.  the  fSfcr 
^fltyoir  already  y*4a-rt 

Yffyicdfe ....JPP( 

UVhri  * tpfvm -pu nip  t K row i n g one  hundred  gallons  jfer  the  reception  of  thuwtiie  from  thouAOiiext 
t|»T  nimut$  it  is  jrumped  into  a reservoir  stand-  below  i%4\  a ltd  fo  otil  one  tftnk  rd:  etihh.e^fefe 
aigaatshift  uf  die  budding  on  the  ehJe-iull.  l.-Yoni  i /tfmtya;  kUnming  empty  ready  ion  Hm  rootmity 
th^ied  the-  .wirie.-i*  Jed  to  tin?  different  cellars  j of  its  . neigh  foto  Itv  ibis  toem^viio  frnriiar  ftow 
and  hto&b . This  wide  U Called  ^vTieTtht^'  add  j (ft a lyr  f iOjfi&tnds  rof  gftihms  of  win#  are  to  be 
d o-mi  tvj  indid-' brandy.  i drnw?*  otk  on'!. ••.one  frartiu  tank  A iumdm*.  Thp 

Thc  idtuvo  j*  %\n«  process  used  to  make  first  • white  wine  is  drawn  t>iT  three  times  during  the. 


' 'rri^HtTT  vnrv\varttWti 


wltrjfi.; '^,r ' nnikitH*  r^ii  sVitte 
the  nseih  Buf  the  rttfehed 

gmfeif  ftdihip  from  tip?  into  the 

•srjWtti  MjTUle.o'  bn.*  pbu*ed  m\ht  the  eru^tfer  is* 

described,  am  Oikon—skrms, 
iiii—tu  the  terftjef 

;£acih  dftrie^  Holds  fUof)  grillon*,  j\nd  roft'efcb*  f.o 
■V&.  ^CCond  flumv  In  1%  h&id  oftZ&h  of 
litokd  is  & square  hole  i hrouj^j  wldr^  ti# dtVs}M^ 

•^^•fcttr.o^h'  into  the  nrtd 

the  piWriet  i*  r£,d  'Vina. 

It  Ims  hoeri  said  alwa  ilWh,  kin.f,  wjriur 

wine,  the  j'liee  r »Vns  Ftoln  .ife»3;>‘iaqiwrdT^  and 
press  itiifi  t&rifc*.  belpw,'  wfidre.  #V  h ivfc  in  ^rijai 
for  se vfcfral  hours.  ft  i*  then:  dtowiv  kirto  ft  r^r 
evvoir  o?bok  into  tho  grofind,  from 
i.team~p nmp  I »ri ngs  the  <a\>±i  into  a dmk  stftndr 
ihg  on  the  sh^di.rlfe  Vrorn  wi)ich.  jf  is  wbreyed 
•.t*«lfar3  by 

Tife ^ fhiiki  * ’ "‘MlMlpMiHlMMRPIPIPPPVPiPPii 

/ili^d  V'Hhio  the  top*  fnnde  j^f' 'horrift 

ni::n Cloned  in  de -edljiny  vln*  prm-o^.s  of  ninkdor  . \ic  (in  two  or  throe  niomhs  tiij  t ho  nine,  has  f»:.r- 
red  "O!  :.  To.*  h-anenoition  will  in  dn-v  1.7  rnrru.T  Wlton  Hie  fenneukuenr  ir  too  yeh«> 
ftvc  duyr  so  'violent  th.it  one  e.tin  hMy  the  ■ .m*W— d.h*it  iu  wlun  morn  thftw  oi^tK  pet  ocufe. 
fluid  feihhi’o  ftoiji>uftor  Hke llxul in^  svaterd'  ft  ‘ Vd  the  Vdrie?  aro  .fniitnl  tp  t«e  W 

1/  mffu r reflT f rom  <nght  to  ftfyfeit  iinya  for  ; removed  .!>>'■>  V%of)fer  pko^  Su'dhfe  '(‘elkr.'bclpw^ 
iwt -h  a isitifc  to  become  *pdoL  It  then  hegHi«  to  This  chocfci  thetoo  r:*pid  foviuontufmo..  VV  lu>rt 
el  -if  and  /VMiinic  a wino  taste.  I the  wine  has  fully  fcnin  on -f  and  u moly  tor. 

N.-Uitor  rouo»  jv;  dune  to  this  tank  fill  Janu-  dejiriitir,  the  bottle*'  it  tv  put  on  ntoL*  .with*  fcfev 
•4ry%'eyU\dpt'«{o  kwp  it  constantly  filled  with  simi-  Tt»ck  ilrnyfm’Hfd.  Ttorry  dfty  they  are.  3U»ton  fnr 
lav  wine  Then  tin?  trink  U tap{*ed  fit  tlur  hot-  | hand  .so  tliallin?  svdimeid  nuc  vefMe  in  jiv-  nerje 
rom,  and  the  y/Ote  drawn  into  t!ie  next  .standiiT^  and  oa  ihe.eurk.  Tht^  protest  L*»sxa  r\z.  weeks.. 
lank  in  tin*,  fbllowicg  imnnei  ; A hose  U at  - When  i'Uf  * .*huiTj;e>poe  i*  pOcfedlv  clear  ur  tho 
Cipher!  to  the  fiutepr,  oh(J.  it  the  wine  botllc,  and  Mo?,  sediment  it  «U  it*  ttie  .»H:ek*  tho 

runs  into  a reserroir,  fivn*  wlifelh  U fs  pumped  ; ojieratiori.  of  df^irgm^  rumwenws.  This  ik 
by  hand  into  the  next  tank^  -whicji  h«,4  been  ; t?xrremd\v‘di0ie'ttU.  'Hjrjd  .r&ftriri.*  an  ayperjdneed 
roadc  reculv  for  it  by  el  earing  and  Bulphnring.  \ person.  The  ; " di&gorf5ei*M  takes  tlto  IjOrtle  in 
i n * i.inpH'*'!  tank  is  now  cleared  and  >*njph»ired  hauv!  cariefnUy  so  as  liot  to.  dinturf*  the  6<.'dfmeut. 


"*fCl fh^T 
Tv  >ht*  be^jriiiilK^ 

Jv  eklti^  ipvl  .F^rfihrr,  wfien  the  white  Witte  ks  first  itrUTP ft 

veis  jt)  tin?  ha?»t*-mptU.  | from  rh*->-  rav,/Vi  n is  cleared  wHb  ismflasi  or 
■ Hfuiie:  Viodhyr  ^obslajK’e ; tanui  is  Mdod.  A 
ht»146ig  &)6<>  inxt h then  jdft«erl 
in  tip?  :fe*^»rTi wx  i T f he  Prt^s-HouKe  Tlti^: tank 

iltfeU  temi  the  \yhice  yi  Hte  iiueVidnd  foi:  Clb^ra* 
ymgpe.  Then  tfe>  jcH|uiWvt  quuniiiy'  of  rc  ek- 
candy  i«  di^lved,  Hirown  *nr  and  are) I stirred, 
Cfuc  niUii  drftwij  iV  in kr  ikwUeH  which  ato  eorlouri 
by  lUioUier,  t'ireil  by  a third,  who  has  o mu- 
.■•idne  tef  help  figktfeh  tl*c  v/iiv  > fViiil  then  m 
•fiicji  tbe  WVeirth  man  hoists  the  hotil  s •«»  ihe  l*»m  floor, 
they  arte  piled  up  in  racks.  The  pile* 
Sfn  oa>V ym  fe(;r  high,  ami  h>n^  J:  The 

MrottUt  iire  laid  in  tiers  on  r.umii  There 

of  theso  tou)^  ^ between  the  pib  v which  rt- 
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He  twists  off  the  wire,  the  cork  flies  out,  and 
with  it  all  the  sediment  which  had  collected. 
As  soon  as  all  this  has  been  popped  out,  the 
operator  places  his  thumb  on  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  to  prevent  more  wine  or  gas  escaping,  and 
hands  the  bottle  to  a man  who  stands  ready  to 
fill  up  the  bottle  with  the  required  liquid,  which 
is  dissolved  candy,  fine  old  brandy,  sherry,  or 
Madeira,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  customers 
at  the  place  where  the  Champagne  is  to  be  sent. 
If  it  is  to  be  sent  to  England  it  is  not  made  so 
sweet,  but  “stronger.”  When  filled,  the  bottle 
is  recorked  by  a machine,  only  the  finest  corks 
being  used.  One  man  ties  on  the  twine  while 
the  other  fastens  the  wire.  This  done,  it  is  given 
to  the  person  who  affixes  the  labels.  Then  it 
passes  to  the  hands  of  others  who  wrap  it  up  as 
carefully  as  though  it  were  a new-born  infant, 
and  pack  it  in  baskets  for  transportation. 

Attached  to  the  Press-House  is  a machine- 
shop,  where  the  different  apparatus  are  placed, 
viz.,  a steam-engine  with  double  cylinders,  a 
large  steam-boiler,  which  has  pipes  leading  to  the 
distillery  about  300  feet  distant.  A cast-iron 
pipe  is  also  connected  with  the  boiler,  and  the 
large  steam-chest  where  the  staves  for  the  tanks 
are  cured,  also  lumber  for  building  purposes. 
This  chest  is  30  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  3£  feet 
high.  The  green  redwood  staves  are  placed  in 
it  in  such  a manner  that  the  steam  may  pene- 
trate between  the  staves ; when  the  chest  is  filled 
steam  is  let  in  continually  for  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  hours.  At  first  the  water  running  out 
of  the  chest  will  be  as  black  as  ink,  then  gradu- 
ally it  becomes  clearer,  and  clearer,  till  it  is 
white,  when  the  staves  are  done.  When  taken 
out,  they  are  dry,  and  have  lost  nearly  one-half 
of  their  former  weight.  Not  a particle  of  sap 
remains  in  them.  They  are  now  much  easier 
for  the  coopers  to  vtork  than  unseasoned  wood. 
All  lumber  used  for  doors,  window  sashes,  etc., 
must  be  seasoned ; without  this  steam-chest  the 
Company  would  be  at  a loss  to  supply  them- 
selves with  tanks  for  the  annually  increasing 
produce.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
vine-growers  felt  considerable  uneasiness  as  to 
how,  and  from  where,  they  should  get  oak-wood 
for  making  the  required  barrels,  tanks,  etc. 
They  appointed  committees  to  report  whence  and 
how  to  import  staves.  Dalmatia,  through  Venice, 
and  Canada  were  recommended.  But  it  was 
all  too  expensive,  and  would  have  made  the  cost 
for  a gallon  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cents.  Cali- 
fornia oak  is  too  porous,  and  will  not  do.  These 
facts  were  a damper  to  the  vine-growing  interest 
till  Mr.  Haraszthy  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
redwood  for  tanks,  etc.  Having  foreseen  the 
difficulty  about  staves,  in  1859  he  had  some 
small  barrels  made,  applied  steam  to  them  by 
means  of  an  India-rubber  hose  from  a brandy 
distillery,  for  at  that  time  there  was  on  the  es- 
tate no  steam-boiler.  He  steamed  a barrel  for 
an  hour,  then  had  it  washed  with  clear  spring 
water,  and  filled  with  old  wine,  as  new  wine 
will  acquire  taste  much  readier  than  the  old. 
An  oak  barrel  was  filled  with  the  same  wine  at 


the  same  time,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wine  in  the  redwood  barrel  acquired  any  foreign 
taste.  The  wine  was  left  in  for  years,  but  it 
gave  not  the  slightest  taste.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  one  test,  he  increased  the  number  of  his 
tanks,  etc.,  and  conclusively  proved  that  the  ex- 
periment was  perfect.  This  is  a great  saving, 
for  the  redwood  abounds,  is  easily  worked,  and 
durable.  There  are  posts  planted  in  the  ground 
that  have  been  there  for  a hundred  years,  having 
been  placed  there  by  the  old  priests,  and  they 
are  still  perfectly  sound.  The  cost  per  gallon 
of  casks  made  of  this  wood  is  three  cents. 

Next  to  the  steam-chest  is  placed  a grain- 
mill,  which  grinds  the  barley  or  wheat  for  the 
horses  of  the  estate.  Much  wheat  is  used  for 
horse  feed.  This  mill  is  also  driven  by  steam. 
There  are  also  several  circular  saws  driven  by 
steam : these  are  used  by  the  carpenters  for  saw- 
ing lumber  for  building  purposes,  making  boxes 
in  which  to  ship  the  wine  or  grapes  to  market. 
In  this  building  are  placed  different  pumps ; some 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  tank  on  the  side-hill, 
others  to  pump  water  to  the  different  reservoirs, 
all  worked  by  the  steam-engine. 

In  the  Distillery  are  three  tanks  made  of  red- 
wood three-inch  staves,  each  holding  2300  gal- 
lons of  wine.  Tank  No.  1 is  on  the  lowest  floor ; 
in  it  a copper  steam-pipe  is  placed.  This  tank 
is  filled  from  tank  No.  2 by  a valve,  No.  2 is 
filled  from  No.  3,  and  No.  3 by  a cast-iron  pipe 
from  the  reservoir  on  the  side-hill.  When  all 
three  tanks  are  full  steam  is  let  into  No.  1.  In 
one  hour  it  commences  to  boil.  When  boiling 
the  alcoholic  vapor  rises,  and  passes  into  No.  2, 
in  which  is  a copper  warmer.  The  wine  in  No. 
2,  surrounding  this  warmer,  is  not  only  warm- 
ed by  this  but  also*precipitates  the  watery  parts 
rising  up  from  No.  2.  The  alcoholic  vapor  rises 
through  No.  3,  which  has  a similar  wanner, 
which  again  warms  the  wine,  and  precipitates 
the  watery  vapor  that  rising  from  the  first,  passed 
through  the  second,  and  entered  the  third  tank. 
Then  the  spirit  rises  and  enters  a globe  which  is 
surrounded  with  running  water.  From  the  globe 
the  spirit  descends  into  pan  No.  1,  and  on  these 
pans  cold  water  is  also  running.  All  these  pans 
and  the  globe  are  made  of  copper,  and  will  sep- 
arate such  watery  vapor  as  may  have  penetrated 
through  the  tanks  Nos.  2 and  3,  or  through  the 
globe,  so  that  the  pure  wine  spirit  will  run  into 
the  “worm,”  where  it  cools.  This  worm  is  220 
feet  long,  made  of  copper,  an<^>laced  in  a large 
tank  filled  with  water.  The  dprit  runs  through 
this  worm. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  worm  is  a tube  into 
which  the  spirit  runs : this  tube  is  furnished  with 
an  “ Alcohometer,”  which  gives  the  exact  strength 
of  the  brandy.  The  brandy  comes  out  of  this 
tube  at  a temperature  of  from  9£°  to  70°.  When 
at  70°  the  wine  in  No.  1 is  let  out,  filled  from 
No.  2,  which  of  course  is  now  boiling  hot,  and 
begins  to  make  the  brandy  run  in  ten  minutes ; 
No.  2 is  filled  from  No.  3,  which  is  lukewarm. 
By  this  much  fuel  is  saved,  also  time,  for  this 
apparatus  can  make  1000  gallons  of  brandy  in 
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tte  solid  rock;  Their  dimensions  are  12  feel  man  is  ornplnred  ro  taspea  and  the  corks 
high)  if* foet  wide.  The  tanks  stand  In.  the  n>ir!U  to  be  used.  From  the  corker  ihe  bottle  is  haud- 
dley  Are  £ foot  high,  and  feet  in  diameter,  ; pi'  to  the  man  who  maps  on  ihe  lead,  then  to 
The  length,  of  some  of  the  cellars  is*  HD  tent,  the  l&beW,  then  to  th*  person  potting  on  the 
and  they  are  annually  lengthened  as ihg  increas-  paper  wrapper,  and  findir  to  ihe  packer,  who 
Ing  cTT/p  ^airws.  Their  temperature? is  00  V^td  place*  ttmhu  Iwrttlcft  in  ettew  in  a box;  then 
eeidoci  vaiie^  more  than  on  a of  two  degree#  dur-  ’ twelre  boxes  ace  place  dm  wne  largo  box,  which, 
ing  the  year.  Tbfcf are  kept  very  clean,  noth ing  hning  bound  with  iron  bi»ps,  b reatlr  to  be 
being  allowed  la  i form  which  will  deegy ; (Dr  1 $hipj*d, 

wine,  liktfimlk-  will  quwdily  assume  any  foreign  ; In  the  Vinegar  Factory  arc  *i&  tanks,  bolding 
bdOT.  Whence  a torvi  is  emptied*  it  is  m-  j 1000.  gallons  eatdi.  The  inside  of  am  rank  h. 
nusdimiy taken  to  ihe  xnadime^hop,  tborougb-  filled  with  vmo*cu  cling*  loopuly  placed.  The 
It  -stetfiried,  washed,  *ufpbifml,  and  tepiaccd  in  j wine  destined  for  v in^ar  ii  lei  info  lank  No.  f, 
im  fvriitet . position.  Tim  dfitui}  mess  of  ihe  ceb J whtfre  it  stands  twenty-fonp  houre,  It  is  then 
hm  wii  thuir  iiteimte  ikt?>hsIdHrbl  so  iidportdnf  ! . drawn  into  No.  2;  end  so  oa  ^ncccssively  iuU.n 
that  oil  i*mpa  ace  i»<# ';d^VTor:''fcwir  that  the  { the  whole,  six,  always  remainhig  twexity -four 
may  affect  the.  wVnh.  'nietelord  sperm  . hour®  in  each  tank.  Generally  in  due  mouthy 
eaibl!^  atl  ihe  ) fchuo  the  vmegar  is  excellent.  The  tempCnacure 

When  thc  wine  is  considered  il  ripe’"  enough  of  the  place  is  kept  hi  eighty  degree?  by  meant 
tor  bottling,  which  varies  from.,  three  ro  life  ’ of  h store. 

years,  according  to  the  quality  — light  wino  j Making  Taisins  is  done  in  a very  ^imjd^irmn- 
bolng  sootfoc  'ripa— a preparation  of  UingJ%s*s  \>  pep,  The,  grape*  for  nn>his  are  picked  m the 
made.  Tlic  wy  best  isitiyjjvs  is  put  otBfttfghf /heat  of  ihe  day,  when  they  are  free  from  the 
tote*  a dish  offxurtjWim  to  soak : ; deylt  inohning  iwprifitogdew,  p//d  carried  to  « drying  ceUiblish- 
it.  (a  worked  up  Pi paste  wilh  thfy  hnfol  | %W$.  is  .men*  oh  the  sidc-hiJl;  The  dryitig^n  is  forty 
added  tt>  form  the  ..tiimkd.^-  ‘ • ®|d* ; .brcdTu  feet  vrulo,  two  feet  deep,  and 

don'tyk  is  take  a Mo  the  harm  which  fr  K?  bo  « k nbido'^B- follows:  The  bill  h very  steep,  abo^l 
cleared  , a tub  b jilftced  before  rj/e  barrel ; a ah  angle  of  forty  degree^  if  b solid  rock.  The 
siphon  fee  placed  m tki  bung  i from  six  to  rock  was  excavated  the  above  length  and  width 
ten  gallons,  of  wtnn  are  taken  from  the  barrel ; to  the  ilepth  of  four  am!  n half  %ctv  In  this 
and  pat  into  the  tub  : the  ism  glow  is  poured  into  excayniiou  are  four  doors  bulk  ertm,  running 
the  whole  rut*  a*.  beaten  font  foam  with  rucks  car  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  upward  the  wh<do 
a clean  chain.  This  fotuny  :Md>»t-*ct?cr- is  grad-  length;  TTiese  llovaw  are  'covered;  with  Rhet  t- 
uellv  poured  ..hick  Info  th«  barrel  ?\vho«e  eou-  iren.  Ou  the  surface  of  this  iron  red  gravelly 
tent,#  are  thorpngltly  stirred  up,  so  a*  'fo,  ;ho  ■ ilScl^iiL.  The  grape- 

mixed  with  ih  The  bung-hole  is  then  closed, :}  hunches  are  placed  op  the  pan.  l>oring ih.v  Jufr 
md  icmiains  to  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  whim  when  the  gnn  is  shining,  r/tx  lire  i$  nw?d;  but  to^ 
the  nriue  is  drawn  off  into  a clean  barred,  yiad  ; war d evening  a ?w  made  l>ene>uhp  and  by 
the  same  process  h^tjwcdt . • Sotbtt  wine  jeqmrxs this. . means  the  join  « wanned.  There  being 
to  Ik*  cleared  three  times.  Red  wine  is  cleared  | four  inches  of  clay  on  thtrsheer-mm  plates,  the 
in  a similar  manner,  only  that  wxstead  of  ism-  \ heat  U gradual,  «nd  keeps  the  &>'i)  warr<x  during 
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the  night.  Every  evening  the  pan  is  covered 
with  boards,  to  prevent  the  dew  falling  on  the 
grapes.  It  requires  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
days  before  the  raisins  are  ready  to  be  packed. 
Three  pounds  of  grapes  will  give  two  pounds  of 
raisins.  The  grave-vines  for  raisins  were  import- 
ed from  Malaga  and  Smyrna,  As  yet  there  are 
but  few  raisins  made,  as  the  vines  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bear.  In  a couple  more  years  there 
will  be  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  produced. 


THREE  LIVES. 

' M We  meet  at  one  gate 

When  all’s  over.  The  ways  they  are  many  and  wide, 
And  seldom  are  two  ways  the  same.  Side  by  Bide 
May  we  st:md  at  the  same  little  door,  when  all’s  done! 
The  ways  they  are  many,  the  end  it  is  one.” 

44  TN  our  course  through  life  we  shall  meet  the 

JL  people  who  are  coining  to  meet  us,  from 
many  strange  places,  and  by  many  strange 
roads ; and  what  it  is  set  to  them  to  do  to  us, 
and  what  it  is  set  to  us  to  do  to  them,  will  all  be 
done.” 

When  I came  upon  this  passage  in  the  book  I 
was  reading  I shut  it  up  and  fell  to  thinking. 
Somehow  the  words  carried  me  back  along  the 
way  of  my  own  life — a rugged,  commonplace 
highway  enough,  and  yet  not  without  some 
strange,  sudden  turnings  in  it,  which  made  me 
understand  what  the  old  Greeks  meant  by  Fate. 
Mine  has  not  been  a stirring  career  I have 
not  guided  boats  through  mad  seas,  tossing  white 
crests  of  defiance  to  a threatening  sky ; I have 
not  ministered  in  prisons,  or  nursed  in  hospitals. 
Yet  is  my  quiet  life  not  without  its  own  lesson ; 
not  without  its  temptations,  its  struggles,  its 
hours  of  terrible  anguish;  and  I have  thought 
it  might  be  a good  employment  for  the  long, 
solitary  days  of  summer,  to  set  it  all  down  ; 
that,  perchance,  sometime  when  the  mould  grows 
over  my  pulseless  heart,  and  my  faded  eyes  are 
closed  forever,  some  other,  tried  and  tempted  as 
I was,  may  read  and  learn  that  the  right  has  its 
sure  rewards.  If  they  are  not  always  of  the 
earth ; if  the  crown  is  eternal,  and  the  flowers 
are  such  as  never  fade,  are  they  therefore  the 
les9  worth  the  winning? 

How  far  off  my  youth  seems,  and  yet  I am 
but  thirty-five!  and  it  is  only  because  my  life 
must  be  measured,  not  by  years,  but  by  the  inci- 
dents which  have  followed  each  other  so  fast, 
that  I seem  now  like  an  old  woman,  for  whom 
it  remains  only  to  sit  among  the  shadows  and 
wait  for  the  morning. 

Back  across  the  years  I look  to  the  morning- 
land  of  youth.  I see  a bright,  happy  home, 
kind  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  so  many  and 
so  merry.  Our  life,  in  the  pleasant  countiy 
town  where  our  home  was,  was  not  wanting  in 
variety.  We  had  society  enough  as  we  grew 
up,  and  the  great  hospitable  house  used  to  ring 
with  gay  laughter  and  cheery  talk.  In  winter 
Yule  fires  burned  in  the  wide-mouthed  chimneys, 
for  we  were  come  of  English  stock,  and  liked  to 
*sep  up  good  old  customs ; the  long  tables  bent 


under  the  weight  of  bounteous  Christmas  cheer, 
and  of  all  the  glad  young  faces  on  which  the 
fire-light  flashed  none  was  more  glad  than  mine. 
I did  not  know  what  trouble  meant  in  those 
days.  There  was  a strange  fascination  for  me 
in  reading  in  books  about  misery  and  heart- 
ache— a pleasant  luxury,  in  the  soft  tears  I 
wept,  for  sorrows  so  far  removed  from  my  own 
life. 

They  spoiled  me  a little  because  I was  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  and  they  were  all  proud  of 
me.  No  one  would  guess  it  now,  but  in  my 
youth,  when  these  eyes,  which  so  many  tears 
have  dimmed,  were  black  and  full  of  sparkling 
light,  when  roses  flamed  on  these  now  pale 
checks,  when  my  lips  were  coral  red,  and  my 
long  dark  hair  defied  comb  and  band  to  curb  its 
luxuriant  growth,  I was  the  belle  of  the  coun- 
try town — the  centre  of  attraction  at  every  fete 
and  festival.  The  discipline  of  my  life  has 
cured  me  of  vanity.  It  thrills  my  pulses  now 
with  no  throb  of  the  old  pride  to  remember  how 
I queened  it  once  ; to  recall  the  perilous  pleasure 
of  being  followed,  and  praised,  and  sought  for ; 
the  one  without  whom  every  company  was  in- 
complete. It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  make 
book  heroines  who  are  pale  and  reticent;  not 
handsome  till  some  inspiration  kindles  their 
eyes  and  colors  their  cheeks,  and  then,  all  at 
once,  radiant.  My  beauty  was  not  of  that  kind. 
It  was  bright  and  positive. 

Of  course  I had  many  suitors ; but  I was  not 
easy  to  win.  I was  reluctant  to  resign  my 
proud  dominion  over  the  many  to  sit  quietly 
down  at  one  man’s  fireside.  Yet  I was  no  co- 
quette; I gave  no  encouragement,  and  if  any 
were  disappointed  I did  not  hold  myself  to  blame. 
I was  nineteen,  and  had  been  for  three  years  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  all  the  society  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kempton  afforded,  before  I had  ever 
allowed  any  one  to  approach  mo  near  enough  to 
be  my  lover. 

I hardly  know  now  what  it  was  which  moved 
me  when  Fred  Hartright  came.  He  was  my 
second  cousin,  but  he  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
passed  most  of  his  life  away  from  Kempton — in 
school,  or  traveling,  or  at  the  house  of  his  guard- 
ian in  New  York.  When  I was  nineteen  he 
came  to  Kempton  for  the  summer;  and,  of 
course,  with  the  tie  of  relationship  between  us. 
he  was  brought  into  constant  association  with 
our  family. 

He  was  very  handsome.  I think  it  ran  in 
the  Hartright  blood;  my  mother  was  a Hart- 
right,  and  I took  my  beauty  from  her.  The 
Hamiltons  are  all  like  iny  father — sturdy,  and 
brave,  and  true,  strong  to  work  for  God  and 
man,  but  wanting  a little  the  Hartright  charm. 

I had  never  seen  any  one  like  Fred ; never, 
certainly,  any  one  so  graceful,  so  accomplished, 
so  gifted*  with  that  rare  fascination  of  manner 
which  makes  every  thing  its  possessor  does  and 
says  seem  at  once  thoroughly  sincere,  and  the 
most  subtle  of  compliments.  Perhaps  it  was  no 
wonder  that  we  attracted  each  other,  thrown  to- 
gether as  we  were  in  all  the  pleasant,  dangerous 
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intimacy  of  country  life — riding,  driving,  boat- 
ing, singing,  and  dreaming. 

When  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  however,  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  say,  for  I had  not  been 
thinking  of  him  in  that  light.  Pleasant  friend, 
gay  companion  he  had  been  — nothing  more. 
But  when  I listened  to  his  passionate  persua- 
sions; when  I met  his  dark  eyes  so  full  of  plead- 
ing ; above  all,  when  I knew  I must  be  all  to 
him  or  nothing — that,  if  I said  no  to  his  suit, 
my  gallant,  tender  friend  would  go  away  from 
Kempton  forever,  I began  to  think  how  sorely 
I should  miss  him,  and  to  long  to  keep  him  by 
my  side.  There  was  something  very  fascinating, 
moreover,  in  his  intense,  earnest  way  of  making 
love.  No  one  had  ever  talked  so  to  me  before. 
I did  not  believe  I had  ever  been  half  so  dear  to 
any  one  else,  and  I thought  I should  never  be  so 
beloved  again. 

Before  I fairly  knew  it  we  were  engaged,  and 
while  I passed  my  days  in  a sort  of  charming, 
cooing  bewilderment  at  Fred’s  side,  my  mother 
and  sisters  were  busily  at  work  upon  my  wed- 
ding outfit. 

It  was  September  when  our  bridal  vows  were 
plighted,  and  we  were  to  be  married  at  the 
Christmas  tide,  on  my  twentieth  birthday.  The 
three  months  intervening  were  long  enough  to 
show  me  Fred  in  other  phases  than  the  gay 
companion  or  chivalrous  wooer.  I began  to 
recognize  in  him  a passionate  temper,  an  un- 
disciplined will,  a jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave. 
Oh,  if  I had  been  warned  in  time.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  mind ; only  my  grandmother  Ham- 
ilton said  to  me  one  day — it  was  after  we  had. 
quarreled  and  made  up,  when  she  was  there  on 
a visit — 

“Remember,  child,  stormy  wooing  never  ends 
in  quiet  wedding.” 

I answered  her  cheerfully  : 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  no  trouble  after  we  are  mar- 
ried, grandma.  It  is  only  that  Fred  loves  me 
so  well  now  he  can’t  bear  any  one  else  to  look 
at  me.  After  we  have  settled  down  into  the 
quiet  of  wedded  life,  and  our  mutual  trust  is 
strengthened  by  time,  it  will  all  be  different. 
We  shall  jog  along  just  as  other  people  do.” 

Grandmother  shook  her  head. 

4<If  you  could  build  a great  stone  pyramid  on 
the  top  of  a volcano  it  might  keep  it  under,  per- 
haps— the  thing  would  be  to  keep  the  volcano 
still  till  you  got  it  builded.” 

I knew  what  she  meant.  She  thought  there 
would  never  be  peace  enough  between  us  to  give 
time  for  building  up  the  quiet  trust  of  which  I 
had  spoken.  With  my  nineteen-ycars-old  wis- 
dom I smiled  at  her  fears,  and  thought  she  knew 
neither  Fred  nor  me,  or  our  love  for  each  other. 

And  indeed  there  was  something  fascinating 
abont  those  very  outbursts  of  temper.  I am 
not  sure  that  they  did  not  make  his  hold  on  me 
stronger  than  a calmer  lover’s  would  have  been. 
Not  that  I liked  his  anger  or  his  injustice ; but 
the  tender  sweetness  of  making  up  seemed  to 
atone  for  all.  When  I saw  him  at  my  feet,  so 
humbled,  so  sorry,  so  fearful  I would  never  for- 


| give  him,  and  so  certain  that  all  he  needed  to 
; cure  him  forever  was  to  have  me  all  his  own, 
and  be  sure  that  no  one  else  would  dare  to  think 
of  me,  is  it  strange  that  I was  ready  to  pardon 
all? 

I have  wondered  since  that  my  mother  was 
not  alarmed  for  my  future  happiness  ; but  she 
took  kindly  even  to  the  Hartright  foibles,  and 
thought  all  Fred’s  passionate  injustice  sprang 
; from  the  fervor  of  his  love. 

So  I went  on. 

I remember  the  frosty  pomp  of  my  bridal 
morning.  An  early  snow  glittered  on  the  tree- 
boughs  and  whitened  the  road-side,  and  the 
I bright  December  sun  struck  it  all  to  diamond 
sparkles.  Fred  was  ecstatic.  Never  had  bride 
been  so  lovely,  or  groom  so  blest.  No  doubt  or 
misgiving  troubled  him — there  was  no  little 
cloud  in  all  the  blue  sky  that  arched  smiling 
over  his  future. 

Did  his  rhapsodies  chill  me,  or  why  was  my 
heart  so  heavy?  At  the  very  lost  a vague  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  oppressed  me.  Still  I felt  no 
inclination  to  draw  back.  I thought  what  I ex- 
perienced was  but  the  natural,  girlish  tremor 
which  overflows  in  some  in  bridal  tears,  but 
which  turned  me,  instead,  cold  and  still.  I 
spoke  my  vows  willingly,  and  with  unfaltering 
lips — pledged  myself  of  my  own  free-will,  and 
surely  the  contract  was  binding.  I could  have 
no  right  to  complain  if  Fate  or  Providence  ex- 
acted its  fulfillment  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  the  chill  and 
gloom  were  uplifted  from  my  mood.  I was 
happy,  as  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  crowd- 
ed round  me  with  congratulations,  and  I turned 
proud  eyes  on  my  handsome,  graceful  husband. 
Many  a time  afterward  the  bitterness  of  thoughts 
which  would  have  been  harsh  was  softened  by 
the  memory  of  that  hour — of  the  triumph  in  his 
eyes,  the  love-words  on  his  lips,  the  tremulous 
joy  of  which  my  own  heart  was  full. 

There  was  need  enough,  as  time  passed  on, 
of  tender  and  softening  memories.  My  grand- 
mother had  been  right.  Stormy  wooing  does 
not  end  in  quiet  wedding. 

We  lived  together,  in  outward  peace,  more 
than  three  years.  On  the  incidents  of  those 
miserable  years  I will  not  dwell.  They  are  my 
secret — let  the  world  speculate  on  them  as  it 
may.  Both  of  us  were  wrong ; both  suffered. 
He  was  unkind,  exacting,  causelessly  jealous, 
needlessly  cruel.  I was  defiant,  unyielding, 
not  ready  enough  to  forgive.  And  so  the  breach 
between  us  grew  wider.  If  any  child’s  hand 
had  been  stretched  out  to  draw*  us  together,  any 
baby  lips  had  smiled  for  us,  it  might  have  saved 
us ; but  God  knew  best,  and  He  sent  no  snch 
blessing. 

There  are  men  and  women,  perhaps,  who  could 
go  through  a long  lifetime  together  in  outward 
harmony,  when  between  their  hearts  was  yawn- 
ing a fathomless,  bridgeless  gulf  of  disunion  and 
discordance.  Such  must  have  cooler,  more  con- 
trolled, more  long-suffering  temperaments  than 
ours. 
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There  came  a time  at  last,  after  months  of 
alienation — months  during  which  not  one  word 
had  been  spoken  between  us  that  the  necessities  of 
life  or  of  society  did  not  exact — when  Pred  enter- 
ed one  afternoon  the  room  where  I was  sitting. 

It  was  a June  day.  There  was  a scent  of 
heliotropes  in  the  air.  I remember  the  way 
every  article  of  furniture  was  placed — what  mu- 
sic was  open  on  the  piano,  what  book  I held  in 
my  hand,  even  a white  shred  on  the  carpet  which 
tormented  my  eyes  while  he  spoke. 

44 1 have  something  to  say  to  you,  Margery.” 

His  tone  was  quiet,  yet  with  a certain  note  of 
resolve  which  made  it  forceful.  He  had  always 
called  me  Margery,  even  when  we  were  most  at 
variance ; but  it  seemed  to  me  his  voice  linger- 
ed a little  on  the  name  now,  with  an  inflection 
that  made  me  think  of  old,  happier  times.  I 
looked  up  expectantly,  yet  with  a cold  certainty 
at  my  heart  that  reunion  was  impossible ; a se- 
cret, bitter  determination  never  again  to  forgive 
him,  say  what  he  would.  But  he  had  not  come 
for  prayers  or  entreaties.  Looking  at  me  search- 
ingly,  he  said, 

44  Do  you  remember  the  address  Charles  For- 
syth gave  us  in  his  last  letter?” 

Charles  was  our  cousin — his  as  well  as  mine 
— and  had  been  among  the  first  to  follow  the 
gold  rumors  to  California.  I began  to  guess  at 
Fred's  intentions ; but  I rose  quietly,  took  the 
letter  from  a desk,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

44 1 have  made  all  my  arrangements,”  he  went 
on,  just  glancing  at  it,  44  to  go  out  to  California 
by  the  next  steamer.  I shall  join  Forsyth.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing myself.  I shall  go  in  a week,  unless” — 
here  he  came  close  to  me,  and  looked  steadily 
down  into  my  eyes — 44  unless  you  ask  me  to 
stay,  Margery.” 

What  was  my  duty  ? I could  not  tell.  God 
forgive  me  if  I judged  wrongly.  He  had  worn 
my  love  out,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  worth 
calling  love.  It  was  dead  utterly.  It  would  be 
a relief  to  have  him  go — a blessed  relief— if  I 
could  only  creep  away  into  some  solitude,  where 
the  world  would  forget  me,  and  find  rest.  Yet 
I was  not  without  a conscience.  If  I had  thought 
any  reconciliation  could  be  permanent,  remem- 
bering my  marriage-vows  I would  have  said,  stay. 
But  I was  so  weary  of  such  trials ! They  had 
been  made  so  often  and  so  vainly ! What  was 
the  use,  I thought,  of  going  through  a new  mock- 
ery of  forgiveness  and  promises,  and  those  mis- 
erable scenes  after  all  ? So  I just  said — and  I 
know  my  voice  was  cold,  for  I felt  as  if  I was 
turning  to  stone — 

44 1 shall  neither  say  go  nor  stay.  To  talk  of 
any  influence  of  mine  over  yon  is  an  absurdity. 
Do  as  you  choose.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and,  bend- 
ing down  a little,  looked  into  my  eyes  with  a 
carious  expression ; hardly  tender,  yet  certainly 
not  harsh ; expectant,  perhaps.  I wondered  if 
he  thought  there  was  still  any  magnetism  for 
me  in  his  touch,  any  spell  in  his  eyes.  I did 
not  speak. 


44 1 wait,  Margery,  for  your  bidding.  Re- 
member you  are  deciding  the  whole  future  for 
us  both.” 

44 Did  you  not  understand  me?  I will  take 
no  such  responsibility.  If  you  go,  you  go.  If 
you  stay,  you  stay.  I will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a moment  without  speak- 
ing. He  seemed  studying  my  face.  I think 
he  read  there  a resolve  sterner  than  his  own. 
He  drew  a long  breath  at  last,  and  announced 
his  determination. 

44 1 go,  Margery.  I shall  trouble  you  no 
more.  See  to  it  that  you  can  quiet  your  con- 
science as  easily  in  the  days  when  our  vows  and 
the  way  we  have  kept  them  are  brought  up  be- 
fore us  in  judgment  as  you  can  quiet  my  voice 
now.” 

I was  silent.  I might?  have  upbraided  him 
with  his  own  offenses  against  our  mutual  com- 
pact ; but  I said  nothing,  and  I thought  my  si- 
lence magnanimous.  And  yet  a few  words, 
even  of  reproach,  would  have  kept  him ; for  a 
softened  heart  looked  out  of  his  lingering  eyes. 
A few  words  then  might  have  saved  us  perhaps 
from  so  much  that  came  after,  and  I did  not 
speak  them.  Was  it  fate  ? 

When  he  had  gone  out  of  the  room,  and  I 
knew  the  matter  was  all  settled,  I felt  no  regret. 
I think  I had  suffered  so  much  that  it  made  me 
torpid.  I felt  like  a frozen  creature,  with  only 
one  emotion — a blind,  vague  sense  of  relief  that 
I should  be  put  upon  the  rack  no  more,  should 
hear  no  more  bitter  words,  be  subjected  to  no 
more  upbraidings.  I could  go  away — it  was  all 
I craved — and  rest. 

During  the  week  that  yet  remained  before  he 
left  I think  a few  words  from  me  would  at  any 
time  have  changed  all  his  plans.  I think,  now 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  me,  his  heart  yearn- 
ed over  me  with  a sorrowful,  longing  tenderness. 
He  was  more  passionate  than  I — in  a certain 
sense  more  cruel — but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
more  forgiving.  Besides,  his  nature  was  not  so 
hard— did  not  retain  impressions  as  mine  did. 
Our  three  years  and  over  of  perpetual,  miserable 
bickering  had  not  so  worn  into  his  soul  as  they 
had  into  mine.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  forget — to  me  the  very  tenacity  of  my 
memory  was  a curse. 

I did  not  then  realize,  however,  that  he  was 
longing  to  stay,  waiting  and  hoping  for  some 
small  sign  of  concession  from  me.  If  I had,  I 
think  I should  have  yielded,  out  of  duty,  not 
love.  But  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  the 
truth  came  home  to  me — when  I remembered 
the  long  looks  that  sought  my  face  with  a speech- 
less entreaty,  the  slight  errands  into  the  room 
where  I was  sitting,  the  little  cares  for  my  com- 
fort. All  in  vain.  I responded  to  none  of  them. 
Silent  and  still,  cold  and  impassive,  as  if  frozen 
to  stone,  I sat  through  the  long  June  days,  with 
a bit  of  work  in  my  fingers  for  a pretense,  or 
some  book  which  I never  read. 

At  last — it  was  the  day  before  he  was  to  go— 
he  spoke  to  me  directly. 
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44  I hare  spared  you  all  the  trouble  I could, 
Margery ; done  as  far  as  I could  without  con- 
sulting you  ; hut  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
tell  me  your  wishes  about  some  things.  Will 
you  stay  here  after  I am  gone  ? or  would  you 
prefer  to  go  to  your  father's  ? I have  invested 
money  enough  in  your  name  to  make  you  inde- 
pendent ; so  you  can  choose  your  own  course.” 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I would  have  died 
before  I would  have  remained  after  he  went  away 
in  his  house.  I thought  food  bought  with  his 
money  would  choke  me  if  I should  be  starving. 
I waited  a moment  till  I could  speak  quietly. 

44 Thank  you,”  I said,  as  I would  have  an- 
swered a stranger.  44  I shall  not  care  to  stay 
here.  My  plans  for  the  future  are  all  made.  I 
should  wish  to  get  away  from-Kempton,  and  I 
shall  go  to  my  grandmother  Hamilton.  She 
will  be  glad  of  my  company.  I should  prefer 
that  you  would  withdraw  the  investments  you 
mention.  I shall  never  ulfe  them.  The  money 
my  father  settled  on  me  at  my  marriage  will  suf- 
fice for  all  my  necessities.  I think  it  might  be 
well  to  leave  your  attorney  the  care  of  letting 
this  house,  furnished.  It  would  be  an  easy  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  it.  I shall  remove  all  my 
personal  effects  as  soon  as  you  are  gone.  While 
you  staid  I thought  it  but  right  to  continue  my 
superintendence  of  the  housekeeping,  that  you 
might  not  be  uncomfortable.” 

I looked  hack  to  my  hook  for  a sign  that  the 
conversation  was  ended,  but  still  he  stood  there 
and  looked  at  me. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  cried,  after  a moment, 
in  a raised,  passionate  tone.  “You  are  not 
Margery  Hamilton,  the  impulsive,  thoughtless, 
gay  Margery  I loved  and  won — the  Margery 
that  used  to  love  me!” 

“No,  I am  not  Margery  Hamilton.  There 
is  a difference  between  her  and  Mrs.  Hartright. 
You  should  know  me,  for  I am  what  you  have 
made  me.” 

He  went  out,  muttering  between  his  teeth 
something  which  I did  not  hear.  • 

The  next  day  he  went  away.  I think,  at  the 
very  last,  it  took  all  his  pride  to  sustain  him, 
and  make  him  go.  After  all,  he  was  better  than 
I — his  heart  was  warmer  and  tenderer.  I know 
my  hand  was  cold  when  he  touched  it.  My 
eyes  looked  stonily  into  his.  I manifested  no 
trace  of  emotion,  because  I felt  none.  The  very 
fountains  of  my  being  seemed  frozen  up.  Else, 
surely,  the  despairing  tenderness  that  looked  so 
wistfully  out  of  his  eyes  would  have  moved  me 
to  some  throb  of  pity.  I think  until  the  very 
last  the  hope  had  not  quite  failed  him  that  I 
would  relent,  and  ask  him  to  stay.  When  he 
saw  no  softening  in  the  cold  resolve  of  my  face 
he  spoke  his  farewell. 

44  Good-by,  Margery,  wife.  We  shall  never 
meet  again,  perhaps.  May  God  forgive  us 
both!” 

“Amen !”  I said,  solemnly,  for  in  that  prayer 
at  least  my  whole  heart  joined. 

Then  he  went.  The  long,  sad  experiment 
was  over.  I was  a wife,  and  yet  no  wife. 
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That  was  morning.  Before  noon  every  thing 
which  I wished  to  remove  was  packed  and  sent 
to  the  railroad  station.  I did  not  go  home.  I 
did  not  know  whether  my  family  knew  any  thing 
of  Fred’s  departure.  They  surely  had  heard 
nothing  from  me ; and  I could  not  have  borne  to 
see  them  just  then.  I thought  it  would  be  time 
enough  after  I was  settled  with  my  Grandmother 
Hamilton  at  Woodstock.  I discharged  my  two 
servants,  locked  my  house,  and  sent  the  key  to 
my  husband’s  man  of  business.  Then  I turned 
my  back  on  Kempton. 

It  was  sunset  when  I stood  before  my  grand-  ^ 
mother’s  door.  I had  not  shed  a single  tear 
when  I parted  with  the  man  whom  I had  vowed 
to  love  and  cherish  till  death  came  between  us — 
not  one  when  I went  out  from  that  home  to 
which  I bad  gone,  with  such  bright  hopes,  a 
bride ; but  when  the  door  opened,  and  I saw  my 
grandmother’s  kind  face,  with  the  look  of  sur- 
prise blending  with  her  welcome,  I remembered 
how  helpless  and  lonely  I was,  and  I burst  into 
tears. 

“Will  you  take  me  in?”  I asked,  amidst  my 
sobs.  44 1 have  no  other  refuge.” 

She  did  not  say  a word.  She  just  led  me  in 
silently  and  up  stairs  to  a pleasant  room.  She 
untied  my  bonnet,  took  off  my  shawl,  brushed 
my  hair  away  from  my  face,  and  bathed  ray 
eyes  very  gently.  Then,  in  the  twilight,  she  sat 
down  by  me  with  her  44 Now,  child!”  and  I 
knew  she  was  ready  for  my  story. 

I kept  back  nothing.  To  her,  at  least,  if  she 
was  to  give  me  comfort  and  shelter,  the  whole 
truth  was  due.  I told  her  the  whole  sad  his- 
tory. She  held  my  hand  in  hers  all  the  time, 
and  when  I was  through  she  did  not  reproach 
me.  She  only  said, 

44  Poor  Margery ! Poor  Fred ! How  I pity 
you  both!  Perhaps  your  coldness  was  as  much 
to  blame  as  his  passion.  I think  the  most  love 
was  on  his  side.  He  could  have  gone  on  for- 
ever getting  angry  and  making  up ; and  never, 
perhaps,  have  loved  you  a whit  the  less.  But 
you  could  not  go  on  forgiving,  and  so  the  breach 
widened.  Two  natures  that  to  all  human  judg- 
ment never  ought  to  have  come  together.  How 
often  we  see  such  things  in  this  world ! And 
yet,  God  knows.  Some  day  we  may  see  how  it 
was  all  for  the  best.” 

44 Do  you  think  I ought  to  have  said  ‘stay,’ 
grandma?” 

I asked  this  question  longing  yet  fearing  to 
know  her  verdict.  She  thought  a while  before 
she  answered  me. 

44 1 can’t  say,  child.  As  we  grow  older  we 
form  our  opinions  more  cautiously ; and  there 
are  some  cases  where  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong  for  another  soul.  I 
think  he  wanted  you  to  ask  him  to  stay ; and 
that  he  would  have  staid  if  you  had.  But 
whether  it  would  have  been  any  better,  whether 
there  would  have  been  any  thing  but  the  old, 
miserable  scenes  over  again,  a good  deal  more 
suffering,  and  then  separation  after  all,  I don’t 
know.  From  the  first  I fear  there  was  want  of 
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forbearance  on  your  side,  and  want  of  love.  It 
is  too  late  to  change  any  thing  now,  unless  he 
should  come  back  and  ask  you  to  live  with  him. 
If  he  should  I should  have  no  two  minds  about 
your  duty.  If  we  vow  a vow  unto  the  Lord  we 
must  keep  it,  even  though  it  be  to  our  hurt.” 

I shivered  inwardly.  I thought  I had  escaped 
from  the  fetters  of  my  rash  vow.  I could  not 
bear  to  feel  that  they  had  yet  a possible  hold  on 
me.  Perhaps  grandmother  read  my  thoughts. 

I did  not  express  them.  I only  drew  closer  to 
her,  and  whispered,  through  the  gathering  night 
gloom, 

44  Will  you  keep  me  ? May  I stay  with  you ?” 

44  Did  you  think  I would  ever  send  you  away?” 
And  then,  when  her  soft,  kind  arms  took  me 
into  their  shelter,  I cried  again  for  joy  that  my 
rest  was  won. 

The  next  day  I wrote  to  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, telling  them  only  that  Fred  was  gone  to 
California,  and  begging  them  to  come  over  to 
Woodstock  for  all  farther  explanations. 

When  they  came  grandmother  saw  them  first. 
She  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  and  spared  me  the 
pain  of  telling  my  own  stoiy  by  telling  it  all  in 
my  stead. 

When  they  saw  me  they  were  most  kind.  I 
had  always  been  their  darling,  and  I know  their 
hearts  yearned  over  me  in  my  desolation.  They 
urged  me  not  a little  to  come  home ; but  at  last 
I made  them  understand  how  trying  it  would 
be  for  me  in  Kempton,  among  all  the  old  scenes 
and  the  old  faces,  with  my  changed  prospects 
and  blighted  life.  I think  my  mother,  with  a 
woman’s  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion,  sym- 
pathized fully  with  my  feelings.  If  my  father 
did  not,  he  at  least  ceased  to  oppose  my  de- 
termination. So  my  life  with  my  grandmother  | 
began. 

What  a quiet  life  it  was ! For  a year  I never 
even  went  home.  The  only  changes  that  came 
to  me  were  the  occasional  visits  of  father,  mo- 
ther, brothers,  and  sisters ; and  they  always 
came  into  my  presence  with  hushed  tread  and 
carefully-modulated  voices,  as  one  approaches  a 
person  on  whom  a great  sorrow  has  fallen. 

I had  received  a letter  soon  after  I came  to 
Woodstock  from  my  husband’s  attorney,  telling 
me  that,  by  Mr.  Hartright’s  directions,  the  house 
I had  vacated  would  not  be  let,  but  remain  al- 
ways ready  for  my  occupancy.  Also  he  inform- 
ed me  that  he  held  property  in  trust  for  me  to 
an  amount  which  I knew  covered  more  than 
half  poor  Fred’B  fortune. 

This  letter  touched  me  profoundly.  Fred 
had  been  so  generous  to  me  in  spite  of  my  cold- 
ness. Of  course  I should  never  occupy  the  house 
nor  use  the  money,  but  it  moved  me  to  the  heart 
to  see  what  his  care  had  been  for  me  to  the  last. 

After  a year  had  passed  my  mother  was  taken 
suddenly  ill.  Then,  for  a few  weeks,  I went 
home,  and  came  back  again  in  mourning  clothes, 
with  a new  sorrow,  an  added  sense  of  desolation. 

Through  every  thing  no  words  can  tell  how 
tender  and  pitiful  my  grandmother  was.  I 
found  rest  and  strength  leaning  on  her  great 


strong  heart.  For  her  sake  I struggled  for  cheer- 
fulness, and  learned  still  to  find  some  interest 
in  life. 

When  Fred  had  been  gone  two  years  a letter 
came  from  Charley  Forsyth,  the  cousin  he  had 
joined  in  California,  to  tell  me  of  his  death. 
They  had  been  up  into  the  Indian  region,  Char- 
ley, and  Fred,  and  two  others,  on  a business 
expedition.  They  had  been  attacked  by  a party 
of  hostile  Indians  of  more  than  twice  their  own 
number.  For  a while  they  tried  to  resist  and 
defend  their  property;  but  being  overpowered 
at  length,  Foreyth  and  one  of  his  companions 
had  escaped,  leaving  dead  upon  the  field  Fred 
and  the  other. 

By  the  tone  of  the  letter,  the  pity,  the  tender 
sympathy  it  breathed  for  me,  I knew  that  Fred 
had  kept  our  secrets,  and  that  Charley  never 
dreamed  that  his  going  to  California  had  been 
brought  about  by  any  alienation  from  me. 

He  had  been  generous  to  the  last,  my  poor 
Fred!  He  had  loved  me,  and  he  was  gone. 
Now,  indeed,  my  heart  smote  me.  Now  I would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  the  obstinacy 
of  that  last  miserable  week.  Now  if  I could  but 
have  gone  to  his  side  and  whispered,  44  Stay.” 
But  he  would  never  wait  again  for  word  of  mine. 
Those  thirsty,  far-off  sands  had  drank  his  blood. 
Savage  eyes  had  glared  into  his  dying  face;  no 
friend,  not  one,  had  whispered  a prayer  on  which 
his  parting  soul  could  rise  toward  heaven.  It 
was  not  love  I felt  for  him  even  then,  not  the 
surging,  passionate  overflow  of  a woman’s  heart 
that  I could  have  given  him  ; but  I was  melted 
with  a sorrow  so  intense,  a pity  so  profound, 
that  I would  have  laid  down  all  the  rest  of  my 
life  only  to  have  Bpoken  one  tender  word  which 
he  could  hear.  Day  apd  night,  without  sleep 
or  rest,  I mourned  for  him,  sorrowed  over  the 
pitiable,  irremediable  past.  Again  I believed, 
as  I had  done  once,  that  he  loved  me  as  no  one 
would  ever  love  me  again;  and  I blamed  the 
poor  requital  I had  made  him  for  all  the  pain 
there  had  been  in  our  lives. 

In  this  passion  of  self-reproachful  sorrow  my 
grandmother  strove  after  a while  to  comfort  me. 
She  let  me  grieve  unreproved  at  first,  for  she 
knew  that  wild  rush  of  misery  must  have  its 
way.  Then  she  tried  to  persuade  me  to  see 
God’s  hand  in  all,  to  believe  that  He  knew  how 
it  would  be  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
that  it  was  His  will,  and  in  some  way,  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow  and  darkness,  His  work  was 
going  on,  making  our  souls  ready  for  the  eter- 
nal morning.  Perhaps  Fred  had  drawn  nearer 
to  Him  in  loneliness  and  sorrow  than  he  would 
ever  have  done  in  joy ; and  if  human  love  and 
human  help  were  far  from  him  in  his  hour  of 
peril  the  Divine  arm  had  held  him  up. 

How  was  it  that,  wise  and  tender  as  her  words 
were,  they  sounded  so  hollow  to  my  need,  so 
empty  to  my  longing?  They  seemed  not  to 
touch  me.  I listened  in  my  dumb  sorrow  as 
one  who  heard  not. 

Of  course  my  bereavement  was  generally 
known.  The  estrangement  between  me  and 
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my  husband  had  never  been  made  public.  Peo- 
ple had  wondered  at  his  going  to  California, 
young  and  prosperous  as  he  was.  - They  may 
have  guessed,  with  Yankee  shrewdness,  that  he 
was  unhappy ; but  all  certain  knowledge  of  our 
affairs  was  con  lined  to  my  own  family.  Every 
one  sympathized  with  me,  therefore,  when  the 
tidings  of  his  death  became  known.  Little 
thinking  that  I had  never  expected  to  see  him 
again  in  this  world,  they  pitied  me  for  my  great 
loss,  and  eyes  and  voices  grew  softer  when  I 
came  among  them. 

I had  been  withdrawn  from  society  before, 
and,  except  going  regularly  to  church,  I con- 
tinued to  seclude  myself.  My  sorrow  brought 
me  but  one  new  friend. 

Six  months  before,  Parson  Wells,  the  good, 
kindly  old  man  who  had  broken  bread  for  forty 
years  in  the  church  at  Woodstock,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  elders,  baptized  the  children,  and  buried 
the  dead,  had  suddenly,  after  many  years  of  poor 
health  and  constant  suffering,  lost  his  voice,  and 
his  people  had  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  choose 
his  successor.  It  was  with  their  old  minister’s 
entire  approbation  that  their  choice  fell  on  the 
Reverend  Hugh  Walden. 

I went  to  hear  him,  for  the  first  time,  a little 
reluctantly.  He  was  young  I knew.  Wood- 
stock  was  his  first  parish.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
after  the  teachings  of  Parson  Wells,  enriched  by 
a lifetime  of  experience,  this  young  man — who 
had  never  suffered,  who  only  knew  life  by  tradi- 
tions gathered  from  books,  not  at  all  from  grap- 
pling with  its  verities,  standing  face  to  face  with 
the  naked  souls  of  men,  in  moments  when  the 
sense  of  eternity  closing  round  them  rent  like  a 
flimsy  veil  the  disguises  of  mortality — could  give 
us  nothing  to  feeL  Something  to  admire,  per- 
haps ; pretty  sentiment,  graceful  imagery,  a rose 
or  two  to  gather,  the  whipped  syllabub  of  the 
banquet,  no  more. 

I was  disappointed. 

I can  see  him  now  as  he  rose  that  day  in  his 
pulpit — grand  yet  simple.  His  great  fbrehead, 
with  the  thin  brown  hair  scantly  shading  it ; his 
eyes  earnest  with  the  depth  of  the  soul  looking 
through  them ; his  mouth  gentle  and  sweet  as  a 
child's.  There  was  something  in  the  cadence 
of  his  voice  as  he  spoke  which  thrilled  me  as  no 
oratory  had  ever  done.  He  made  no  attempt  at 
display,  either  in  matter  or  manner ; but  there 
was  an  unconscious  eloquence  which  carried  his 
words  home.  I knew  that  I was  in  the  presence 
of  genius ; that  strange,  subtle  power  which  can 
dispense  sometimes  with  experience,  and  reveal 
to  its  possessor  depths  of  the  heart  which  no  com- 
monplace knowledge  of  a lifetime  could  fathom. 
By  virtue  of  his  own  capacity  to  feel — to  enjoy 
and  to  suffer  beyond  the  measure  of  most  men — 
you  knew  instinctively  that  he  could  enter  with- 
out profanation  into  the  holiest  of  your  sorrows. 

And  yet,  feeling  from  the  first  his  power  to 
understand  and  to  sympathize,  I felt  so  keenly 
also  my  own  anomalous  situation,  that  I had 
heft  myself  aloof  from  him,  even  as  from  others. 
When  he  had  called  I had  never  seen  him.  It 


was  not  until  after  the  news  of  my  husband’s 
death  that  he  made  a visit  expressly  to  me ; and, 
my  grandmother  being  out,  I was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive him  alone. 

I descended  to  the  parlor  with  no  idea  of  con- 
fiding in  him.  I meant  only  to  listen  to  his  con- 
dolences, and  endure  them  as  best  I could.  I 
hardly  know  how  it  was  that  my  self-command 
failed  me.  I believe  I was  drawn  on  partly  by 
my  sense  of  justice,  partly  by  my  need  of  pity. 
When  he  looked  at  me  with  such  compassionate 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  feel  so  much  for  me  because 
I could  not  have  been  with  my  husband  at  the 
last,  as  if  that  were  almost  the  bitterest  drop  in 
my  cup  of  woe,  I felt  that  he  was  thinking  bet- 
ter of  me  than  I deserved ; and  I longed  to  have 
him  know  me  as  I was,  and  speak,  not  to  the 
general  requirements  of  a wife’s  sorrow,  but  to 
the  particular  needs  of  my  own  soul.  So  some- 
how, I hardly  know  how,  I began  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  told  him  all. 

I did  Fred  justice.  I told  all  that  was  noble 
and  generous  in  his  nature ; all  his  tender  care 
for  me  when  he  went  away;  but  I kept  back 
none  of  the  misery  of  our  life  together.  I poured 
out  my  whole  soul,  as  the  angels  of  resurrection 
may  read  it  at  the  last — the  wrong,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  remorse.  Words  can  not  tell  the  re- 
lief it  was  thus  to  anticipate  the  terror  of  Heav- 
en’s final  sentence  by  submitting  myself  thus, 
with  all  my  weary  burden,  to  the  judgment  of 
a good  man  on  earth. 

“I  can  make  no  atonement,”  I said,  fearful- 
ly, when  all  was  told.  “ Dead  is  dead,  and  I 
can  not  undo  the  past  * Is  there  any  hope  of 
pardon  ?” 

How  his  voice  fell  on  my  ear— calm,  firm,  yet 
tender,  and  inexpressibly  sweet. 

“ If  our  hopes  depended  on  the  atonement  we 
ourselves  could  make,  where  should  we  all  be  ? 
Thank  Heaven  that  another  has  borne  the  bur- 
den of  our  transgressions.  There  is  forgiveness 
for  every  soul  which  claims  it,  even  the  worst. 
You  have  been  wrong  indeed.  A hasty,  ill- 
advised  marriage  is  a terrible  misfortune ; and 
yet  marriage  is  marriage,  all  the  same.  The 
vow  voluntarily  assumed  is  binding.  You  should 
have  been  more  patient,  more  gentle,  more  long- 
suffering  ; and  surely,  at  the  last,  when  he  waited 
for  your  bidding,  you  should  have  told  him  to 
stay.  But  the  error  is  past — the  forgiveness  is 
present  We  shall  learn  in  time  to  thank  God 
even  for  sorrow  and  remorse  when  they  make 
us  feel  our  need  of  Him.” 

Hitherto  all  my  grandmother’s  tender  conso- 
lations had  been  powerless.  They  had  fallen 
unheeded  in  the  throbs  of  my  dull  heartache. 
But  in  Mr.  Walden’s  words  was  an  authority 
which  carried  them  home.  He  talked  to  me  for 
an  hour,  probing  the  innermost  depths  of  my 
secret  woe.  And  before  be  went  I was  able  to 
pray  with  faith  for  forgiveness. 

That  interview  had  drawn  ns  near  to  each 
other  as  months  of  common  acquaintance  could 
not  have  done.  When  soul  had  spoken  to  soul 
heart  and  mind  could  not  be  strangers. 
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There  was  a year  and  a half  after  that  of 
calm,  placid  friendship  between  ns.  I was 
scarcely  conscious  how  necessary  he  was  grow- 
ing to  me.  I never  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  marrying  again.  My  first  marriage  had  been 
so  hopeless,  so  miserable,  had  ended  in  such  un- 
told bitterness  and  desolation,  that  I forgot  I 
was  free,  and  only  twenty-seven. 

It  almost  frightened  me  when  Mr.  Walden 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  It  was  a day  in  early 
spring.  Violets  were  opening  their  blue  eyes 
in  the  clefts — birds  were  singing  in  the  boughs 
— the  tender  green  of  bursting  leaf  and  spring- 
ing grass  was  every  where.  We  went  out  to 
ramble  a little  while  among  the  spring  sights 
and  sounds,  and,  walking  by  my  side,  he  told 
me  how  unconsciously  he  had  learned  to  love 
me.  He  had  looked  upon  me  at  first  as  one 
consecrated  and  set  apart  from  human  ties  by 
sorrow ; but  with  his  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  me  I had  grown  into  his  heart  until  he  knew 
now  that  I held  in  my  hands  every  hope  of  his 
life  on  earth.  Could  I love  him  ? Could  I stand 
beside  him  before  God  and  give  him  my  life  ? 

Then,  in  that  mdment,  my  own  soul’s  secret 
flashed  suddenly  into  the  light.  This  was  love 
—this  that  I felt  for  him — this  that  I had  never 
felt  before.  For  me,  even  for  me,  the  sun  of 
life  had  not  set.  It  was  spring  for  me  as  well 
as  for  the  year.  After  my  long  winter  again 
would  come  song  of  birds,  and  blooming  of 
flowers.  I turned  toward  him  and  Stretched 
out  my  hands.  His  grasp  closed  on  them  firm 
and  fast.  4 4 God  has  given  me  my  heart’s  de- 
sire,” I heard  him  murmur — then,  tome,  with  a 
half-jealous  eagerness, 

4 4 Are  you  sure , Margery  ? Is  there  no  doubt, 
no  misgiving?  You  know  what  love  is  not — are 
you  certain  you  know  what  it  is?” 

Yes,  I was  sure.  I told  him  so.  At  last  I 
had  learned  the  sweet  secret — the  passionate 
bliss,  for  which  every  human  heart  waits,  and, 
if  it  comes  not  in  this  world,  laments  as  for  a 
lost  birth-right. 

How  happy  I was ! What  a day  it  was  that 
day!  Sitting  here,  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
all  alone,  again  its  glory  bathes  earth  and  sky 
— its  music,  subtly  sweet,  throbs  through  the 
silence — its  bliss  makes  my  heart  beat  with  the 
old,  passionate  pulses.  I was  too  happy,  per- 
haps. I wonder,  sometimes,  if  to  every  life  is 
apportioned  only  a certain  measure  of  joy — a 
cup  just  so  full — and,  if  we  drain  it  all  in  a day 
or  a year,  we  must  thirst  in  vain  forever  after 
for  the  magic  wine  ? 

When  the  sun  set  Hugh  went  home  with  me. 
In  the  soft  spring  twilight  he  led  me  in  front  of 
the  chair  where  my  grandmother  sat,  with  placid 
hands  folded  upon  her  lap,  and  the  silver  hair 
shining  softly  above  her  quiet  brow. 

“I  have  asked  Margery  to  be  mine,  and  she 
has  promised.  Have  we  done  well  ?” 

“Truly,  my  children,  I believe  Heaven  made 
you  for  each  other.  May  the  God  you  both 
serve  bless  you  and  your  love,  and  make  smooth 
before  you  the  paths  of  your  life !” 


I We  both  bent  before  her  as  she  rose  and  laid 
I her  dear,  trembling  hands  on  our  heads ; and 
her  blessing  made  us  feel  as  if  our  love  was 
holy. 

What  a summer  followed  that  night  1 We 
were  not  to  be  married  till  the  autumn ; for  I 
insisted— I hardly  knew  why  myself,  though 
afterward  I felt  it  was  God’s  guidance  — on 
waiting  till  Fred  had  been  dead  two  years. 
Besides,  my  bliss,  just  as  it  was,  satisfied  me 
fully.  I feared  any  change  might  mar  its  per- 
fectness. Our  betrothal  was  kept  secret.  I 
wanted  to  escape  the  curious  comments  of 
Hugh’s  parishioners.  It  seemed  to  me  a bliss 
with  which  no  stranger  had  any  right  to  inter- 
meddle. I dc  not  know  whether  any  one  com- 
mented on  our  being  so  much  together.  No 
one,  surely,  had  any  right  to  complain,  for  he 
neglected  no  other  duties  for  my  sake.  It  was 
only  when  his  day’s  work  was  over  that  he  came 
to  me,  and  we  tasted  the  delights  of  full  confi- 
dence, love  unquestioned  and  unquestioning. 
I found  again  the  youth  that  had  left  me  at 
twenty.  I was  joyous  enough  to  sing  with  the 
summer  birds.  I saw  blner  skies,  brighter  stars, 
a fairer  earth. 

So  the  summer  went  by  us  with  flying  feet, 
and  the  autumn  came. 

One  autumn  night  my  l#ver,  soon  to  be  my 
husband,  bade  me  good-by.  He  held  me  in  his 
arms  a moment  and  left  some  long,  fond  kisses 
on  my  lips  which  fearlessly  kissed  him  back 
again,  for  our  wedding-day  was  nigh. 

We  had  been  sitting  at  the  door  together, 
and  after  he  was  gone  I sat  there  still,  watching 
moon  and  stars,  and  thinking  how  happy  I was. 
The  door  behind  me  was  open  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  my  grandmother  was  alone  through 
the  twilight.  All  had  been  still  so  long  that  I 
started  when  I heard  the  sound  of  her  aged, 
tremulous  voice, 

44  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.” 

I knew  she  said  the  words  to  herself,  musing 
among  the  shadows  on  the  night  to  which  she 
was  drawing  nigh,  and  without  any  thought  of 
me.  Still  they  struck  me  with  a sudden  chill — 
a sort  of  presentiment  of  coming  doom.  For 
the  first  time  I remembered  that  I held  my  hap- 
piness by  a frail  thread  after  all.  An  accident, 
a step  off  the  river’s  brink  in  the  darkness,  a 
stroke  of  summer  lightning,  a few  days  of  fever 
— how  easily  could  my  world  be  made  a blank ! 
Gone  was  the  glory  of  the  night.  A cold  wind 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  grave-yard,  whose  white 
stones  I could  see  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away  and  blow  toward  me 
mockingly — menace  and  defiance  in  its  breath. 
I rose  with  a shudder  and  went  in,  closing  the 
door  behind  me. 

Soon  I went  to  bed,  and  still  I seemed  to  hear 
that  long,  defiant  blast,  blowing  up  from  the  rest 
of  the  dead,  keening  outside.  It  lulled  me  into 
a strange,  unquiet  slumber,  visited  by  troublous 
dreams,  but  from  which  I did  not  awake  till 
morning.  * 

All  that  forenoon  I moved  about  as  one  tm- 
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der  a baleful  spell.  I scented  trouble  in  the 
air.  I knew  some  sharp,  sudden  stroke  was 
coming.  But  all  the  forenoon  the  house  was 
still.  Not  even  a neighbor  broke  our  solitude. 
When  dinner  was  over  my  grandmother  went  to 
her  own  room,  as  was  her  custom,  for  a little 
rest.  She  did  not  hear,  therefore,  when  a visit- 
or came  to  the  door  and  asked  for  me. 

I went  trembling  into  the  parlor,  where  he  had 
been  shown,  and  found  there  Charley  Forsyth. 
I knew  him  at  once,  though  I had  not  seen  him 
since  I was  fifteen,  and  despite  the  bronzed  face 
and  heavy,  slightly  grizzled  beard.  I went  up  to 
him  and  called  him  by  his  name. 

44  So  you  know  me,  ” he  said,  as  if  surprised 
and  pleased  at  my  recognition.  “I  thought  I 
should  have  to  tell  you  who  I was.  I have  come 
to  bring  you  strange  tidings.  Can  you  bear 
them — listen  to  them  calmly?” 

I knew  then  what  he  had  come  to  say  as  well 
as  I knew  when  all  his  story  had  been  told.  I 
shivered  with  sudden  cold.  I shook  in  every 
limb ; but  I shut  my  hands  tightly  on  the  arms 
of  the  chair  in  which  I was  sitting.  I would  keep 
still ; I would  hear  all  calmly.  I would  not 
weep  or  cry  out.  I could  not  speak,  but  I mo- 
tioned to  him  to  go  on. 

44 1 have  misled  you  most  cruelly,”  he  began, 
44but  most  unintentionally.  When  I escaped 
from  the  Indians  I believed  that  I left  Frederick 
Hartright  dead  upon  the  field.  It  was  to  save 
my  own  life  that  I fled  without  burying  him ; 
but  I thought  he  was  past  all  human  help.  I 
believed  this  until  three  months  ago.  In  a jour- 
ney over  the  mountains  I came  upon  him  face  to 
face.  I had  heard  him  speaking,  and  knew  his 
voice  before  I saw  him.  But  for  that  I might 
not  have  recognized  him  perhaps,  he  was  so  ter- 
ribly changed.  There  was  scarcely  a vestige  of 
his  old  self  about  him.  I spoke  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  deny  his  identity.  He  had  escaped  in 
■some  mysterious  way  from  the  jaws  of  death ; he 
said  it  was  by  no  wish  or  effort  of  his  own.  Since 
then,  knowing  that  I thought  him  dead,  he  had 
lived  in  solitary  places,  and  tried  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  our  meeting.  When  I asked  why  he 
had  chosen  to  be  dead  to  all  the  world  I could 
win  no  reply  from  him  except  that  so  far  he  had 
always  been  a curse  to  every  one  he  loved,  and 
he  thought  the  kindest  thing  be  could  do  would 
be  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  darken  no  one's 
sunshine.  This  is  the  sole  confidence  he  ever 
bestowed  on  me.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
and  he  are  alienated : I could  only  guess  it  from 
his  resolution  to  pass  for  dead  and  keep  himself 
out  of  sight.  I had  meant  to  come  home  before 
— I wanted  to  see  father  and  mother  once  more 
before  they  died — but  this  matter  hurried  me. 
I made  my  preparations  as  rapidly  as  I could, 
and  here  I am,  to  set  all  right,  so  far  as  I can, 
and  atone,  if  possible,  for  misleading  you  so  un- 
wittingly two  years  ago.  Cousin  Margery,  can 
you  forgive  me?** 

44 1 do  not  see  that  you  are  to  blame,”  I forced 
myself,  out  of  justice,  to  say ; but  it  came  hard. 
What  an  awful  calamity  his  unintentional  mis- 


statement had  been  to  me ! My  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  it  was 
only  by  a painful  effort  I could  articulate.  I 
got  up  and  took  a glass  of  water  from  the  table, 
and  drank  a swallow.  Then  I could  speak  bet- 
ter. 

44  You  have  been  kind,  Cousin  Charles,"  I 
said : 44  will  you  be  yet  kinder?  Docs  any  one 
know  you  have  been  here  ?" 

44  No  one.  Fred  told  me  yon  were  in  Wood- 
stock,  and  I came  here  without  going  to  Kemp- 
ton.  You  are  the  first  person  who  has  recog- 
nized me  since  I set  foot  in  Connecticut.  I 
must  be  off  for  Vermont  as  soon  as  I can,  and 
see  if  they'll  know  me  there.  My  heart  is  hun- 
gry for  a sight  of  the  old  homestead,  and  the  old 
faces.” 

44  Will  you  go,  then,  without  seeing  any  one 
here,  even  my  father  ? When  you  have  made 
your  visit  at  home  come  back  and  see  us  all.  I 
can  bear  better  by-and-by  to  have  all  this  talked 
over.  Just  now  I want  a little  time  to  realize 
it  myself,  and  know  where  I stand." 

So  he  went,  and  all  the  dreary  afternoon  I sat 
and  waited.  I did  not  make  any  plans,  or  think 
at  all  what  I was  going  to  do.  My  powers  seem- 
ed all  paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow. 
I only  sat  silent,  and  thought  over  and  over  again 
one  terrible  thought : it  would  be  a sin  to  love 
Hugh  any  more ; my  dream  was  over.  A few 
times  my  grandmother,  who  had  come  down 
soon  after  Cousin  Charles  went  away,  spoke  to 
me ; but  finding  me  disinclined  to  talk,  as  her 
way  was,  she  let  me  alone. 

Just  at  night,  when  I knew  it  was  time  for 
Hugh  to  come,  I went  out  and  walked  a little 
way  along  the  path  to  meet  him.  Soon  I heard 
his  quick,  glad  footstep;  saw  his  face  wearing 
the  eager,  loving  brightness  of  meeting.  Slowly 
I went  forward.  He  took  my  hands  and  bent  to 
kiss  me.  I turned  my  face  away,  and  said — J 
suppose  my  tones  sounded  husky  and  strnnge — 

44  You  must  never  do  that  again,  Hugh ; nev- 
er in  all  the  world!” 

44  Never  kiss  you  again,  Margery ! and  you, 
in  three  weeks  more,  to  be  my  wife ! Are  you 
mad,  my  darling?” 

44  No,  I am  not  mad,”  I said,  drearily;  44 1 
wish  I were." 

Then  I told  him  all  the  truth. 

When  I was  done  he  looked  into  my  eyes. 

44  Margery,”  he  said,  44 1 believe  Heaven 
meant  us  for  each  other.  Your  grandmother 
said  so  once,  and  she  is  a good  woman.  Do 
you  think  I can  give  you  up  ? That  roan  does 
not  seek  or  claim  you.  He  has  been  away  from 
you  four  years  and  over.  You  can  get  a divorce 
easily  enough ; and  we  will  outride  this  storm, 
and  be  happy  yet." 

How  his  face  glowed — how  his  eyes  claimed 
me  with  loving  looks  which  thrilled  down  to  the 
core  of  my  poor,  quivering  heart ! Had  I got  to 
do  all?  Must  all  the  courage,  the  renunciation, 
the  resolve,  be  on  my  side — and  I so  crushed, 
so  weak  ? 

44  Have  I not  heard  you  say,”  I asked,  44  that 
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divorces  were  wicked?  Wore  they  wrong  for 
others,  and  right  for  yon  and  me  ?” 

His  face  grew  pale.  He  looked  at  me  help- 
lessly— almost  hopelessly. 

“I  don’t  know,  Margeiy.  I have  said  di- 
vorces, save  for  the  one  cause  God’s  law  men- 
tions, were  a sin.  But  I may  have  judged 
wrongly.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I did.  I can 
not  think  any  other  wrong  so  great  as  for  a man 
and  a woman  voluntarily  to  give  up  the  pure  joy 
which  is  every  soul’s  birth-right — blight  their 
lives — their  power  of  being  good  or  happy.  God 
help  me,  Margery!  I don’t  know  where  I am.” 

“Go  home,”  I said;  “go  now,  and  ask 
Heaven  for  counsel.  Come  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tell  me  what  to  do.  Remember,  if  you 
are  my  lover,  you  are  also  my  minister — God’s 
messenger ; and  that  you  will  have  to  answer 
before  Him  for  the  way  you  guide  any  soul 
which  lays  its  life  in  your  hands.” 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away.  I 
listened  to  his  footsteps  going  slowly  and  sadly 
back  over  the  path  along  which  they  had  come 
with  such  eager  joy.  Then  I went  in,  and 
kneeling  by  my  grandmother's  side  I told  her 
my  story.  When  I had  told  all,  I said, 

“ Grandmother,  must  I give  up  Hugh  ? What 
is  right  ?” 

“ ‘For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  is 
bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he 
liveth.*  ” 

Solemnly  through  the  twilight  shadows  fell 
her  voice,  saying  slowly  those  words  from  the 
book  which  to  her  was  sole  authority  in  all 
vexed  questions,  all  doubtful  issues.  I was 
answered.  I only  sobbed,  half  unconsciously, 
from  the  depths  of  my  desolation, 

“It  is  so  hard !” 

And  then  I felt  on  my  forehead  the  touch  of 
her  quivering  lips,  and  as  she  drew  me  close  into 
her  pitying  arms  she  whispered, 

“ It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  He  doth  not  will- 
ingly afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men.” 

With  the  morning  came  Hugh.  When  I saw  | 
his  pale,  resolved  face  I knew  what  that  night’s  I 
vigil  had  taught  him.  I told  him  the  question  | 
I had  asked  grandmother,  and  the  words  of  au-  j 
thority  in  which  she  had  answered.  Ho  looked 
at  me  with  eyes  full  of  an  unfathomable  misery.  j 

“She  is  right,  Margery.  Since  Frederick! 
Hartright  lives  he  is  your  husband.  I have  no  | 
right  to  urge  you  to  set  aside  your  marriage 
vow.  I will  never  dare  again  to  say  what  is 
wrong  for  another ; but  for  us,  let  us  choose  the 
safe  side.  Better  to  be  parted  here  than  to  buy 
this  world’s  happiness  with  the  sacrifice  of  God’s 
peace.”  \ 

How  could  I describe  our  parting — we  who 
had  so  nearly  been  made  one  flesh  ? What  last 
words  we  spoke;  what  hopes  shone,  star-like, 
through  our  darkness — hopes  of  a better  coun- 
try, even  a heavenly,  where  the  broken  threads 
of  this  imperfect  life  shall  be  woven  again  into 
brightness ; and,  through  it  all,  how  he  upheld 
me,  strengthened  my  soul  for  the  conflict — it  is 
all  written  upon  my  heart,  where  only  the  pity- 


ing eyes  of  the  merciful  Father  can  ever  read. 
Let  me  pass  briefly  over  the  agony  of  that  hour. 

In  two  weeks  Hugh  bad  resigned  bis  parish 
and  left  Woodstock.  His  reasons  no  one  knew; 
but,  reluctant  as  were  his  people  to  part  with 
him,  they  found  his  resolution  unalterable. 

He  went,  and  even  I knew  nothing  of  his  des- 
tination. We  felt  it  right  to  separate  utterly, 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  us  with  no  knowl- 
edge. I never  expected  to  hear  from  him  again. 
I knew  I should  not  die.  I expected  to  live, 
and  I knew  my  one  duty  was  to  forget.  For 
him,  he  had  his  work  in  life,  and  I believed  he 
would  do  it.  He  might  live  till  he  was  old  and 
gray.  I had  faith  that  he  would  live  well ; and 
I believed  that  I should  know  him,  despite  all 
the  scars  and  changes  of  his  life,  when  we  should 
meet  in  the  far  “Silent  Land — the  boundless 
regions  of  all  perfection.” 

I was  unutterably  thankful  when  he  was  gone. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I conld  not  have  borne  my 
fate  if  he  had  staid  where  I must  see  him,  hear 
his  voice,  breathe  the  same  air.  He  being  gone, 
there  was  more  hope.  I could  bury  the  two 
years  I had  known  him  in  my  heart ; and  in 
time  kind  Heaven  might  lend  me  aid  to  set  a 
watch  upon  memory,  and  roll  a stone  to  the 
door  of  my  sepulchre. 

Charley  Forsyth  did  not  come  back.  Some 
business  call  hurried  him  away  to  California, 
and  no  one  in  Woodstock,  save  my  grandmo- 
ther, knew  the  secret  he  had  told  me — knew 
that  my  husband  was  alive  in  this  world. 

On  Christmas  there  came  to  me  a letter. 
Eight  years  ago  that  day  I had  spoken  my 
bridal  vows.  It  was  a strange  coincidence 
which  brought  me  that  letter  on  this  very  day. 
I knew  the  moment  I looked  at  the  cover  that 
it  was  from  Fred.  My  heart  beat  suffocatingly. 
My  hand  trembled  so  I could  hardly  break  the 
seal ; but  somehow  I had  strength  to  read  its 
contents.  It  almost  broke  my  heart,  it  was  so 
touching,  so  penitent.  I had  been  as  much  to 
blame  in  the  past  as  he,  but  he  took  rfll  the 
blame  to  himself.  He  told  me  how  well  he 
had  loved  me,  and  how  hard  he  had  tried,  for 
the  sake  of  my  peace,  to  live  away  from  me. 
He  had  been  silent,  he  said,  until  it  seemed  to 
him  the  burden  of  his  misery  was  greater  than 
he  could  bear.  Perhaps  he  should  still  have 
kept  silence,  for  my  sake,  if  he  had  not  known 
that  I would  hear  from  Forsyth  that  he  was 
alive.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty  for  my  love ; 
it  was  the  only  hope  earth  held  for  him.  Still, 
until  he  heard  from  me  he  would  not  come. 
He  knew  that  for  two  years  I had  thought  him 
dead ; perhaps,  so  thinking,  I had  formed  some 
new  tie.  If  so,  I need  not  write  to  tell  him. 
Not  hearing  from  me,  he  would  know  his  fate, 
and  bear  it  in  silence.  But  if  I was  still  his 
wife — if  I could  give  him  any  hope — write,  and 
he  would  come  to  try  and  make  what  amends  he 
could  for  the  errors  of  years  ago. 

How  doubly  thankful  I was  when  I had  read 
that  letter  that  Hugh  was  gone — that  Charley 
Forsyth  had  saved  me  from  the  sin  I had  been 
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so  near  unconsciously  committing.  A love  en- 
tered into  my  soul  for  Fred,  deep  and  tender 
beyond  words ; not  such  a love  as  I <;ould  have 
given  Hugh  Walden,  but  a tenderness  pure  and 
passionless,  heightened  by  remorse,  intensified 
by  pity.  I wrote  him  only  these  words : 

u Eight  years  ago  to-day  I became  your  wife.  I am 
year  wife  stiiL  Come.1* 

When  I showed  my  grandmother  his  letter 
and  my  answer  she  looked  at  me  with  tears  in 
her  kind  eyes  as  she  said, 

44  You  have  done  right,  child.  That  is  your 
work  in  life.  God  will  help  and  strengthen  you 
to  make  Fred  happy.” 

With  the  spring  he  came.  His  wounds  and 
exposures,  his  desolate,  uncared-for  life,  had  told 
on  him  fearfully.  His  face  retained  few  traces 
of  its  once  fascinating  charm.  A worn,  prema- 
turely old  man  he  came  back  to  me,  and  I gave 
him  welcome.  I had  resolved,  in  the  strength 
of  God,  that  no  coldness  of  mine  should  ever 
chill  him : he  should  never  be  disappointed  in 
me.  Whatever  pain  my  life  held  I would  bear 
alone ; and  the  remnant  of  his  years  I would 
make  happy. 

There  was  something  strangely  touching  in 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  him. 
The  passionate  temper,  the  haughty,  indomita- 
ble will,  where  were  they  ? Sometimes  I longed 
to  see  him  assert  himself  with  a little  of  the  old 
domineering  sway ; but  it  never  came.  When 
I expressed  my  desire  to  continue  to  live  with 
grandmother  he  made  no  objection,  but  sold 
the  house  in  Kempton,  which  had  remained  un- 
, occupied  ever  since  he  went  away. 

And  so  we  lived  on  together  quietly  for  two 
years,  we  three.  I think  I did  make  Fred’s  life 
happy.  I do  not  think  he  missed  any  thing 
from  my  love.  Do  you  ask  if  my  own  lot  was 
wretched?  I think  nothing  but  willful  sin  can 
utterly  darken  my  life.  There  was  one  fount- 
ain in  my  nature,  the  purest  and  sweetest  per- 
haps, sealed  up.  Never  more  would  its  bright 
waters  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  But 
there  was  much  left  to  enjoy.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  quite  miserable  while  one  works  unselfish- 
ly for  others.  My  grandmother  was  growing 
feeble,  and  I found  occupation  enough  in  nurs- 
ing her  and  attending  to  Fred.  I had  no  time 
for  profitless  musings. 

There  came  a night  at  last  when  I was  sum- 
moned by  a sharp,  sudden  cry  of  pain.  It  broke 
through  the  stillness  of  my  first  slumbers,  and  I 
sprang  up  and  hurried  to  my  grandmother’s  bed- 
side. I saw  at  once  that  she  was  very  ill,  and 
dispatched  Fred  for  a physician.  A few  days 
followed  of  intense  suffering,  borne  with  saintly 
patience.  Just  at  the  last  she  was  a little  easier. 
I sat  by  her  side,  and  she  beckoned  me  to  place 
my  ear  to  her  lips.  Faintly  she  whispered, 

“You  have  done  right.  Be  good  to  Fred, 
and  God  will  be  good  to  you.” 

Those  were  her  last  words,  her  benediction, 
her  farewell.  The  long-suffering  soul  was  at 
peace.  The  willing  hands  would  t}o  no  more 
work  for  God  or  man.  The  kindly  heart  had 


throbbed  with  its  last  impulse  of  human  charity. 
She  could  rest  now. 

I think  Fred  mourned  for  her  almost  as  sin- 
cerely as  I did.  At  any  rate  he  sympathized 
most  tenderly  with  my  sorrow. 

I redoubled  my  devotion  to  him,  now  that  I 
had  no  one  else  to  care  for.  And  there  was 
need  of  it ; for  month  by  month  I saw  that  he 
was  wasting  away.  His  desolate  years  had  done 
their  slow,  sure  work.  Oh,  with  what  bitter 
pangs  of  remorse  I watched  him  ! How  gladly 
I would  have  laid  down  my  life  to  save  his ! I 
never  could  forget  that  I had  refused  to  ask  him 
to  stay  when  he  had  waited  for  my  bidding,  and 
I knew  how  much  that  obstinacy  had  cost  us 
both.  Sometimes,  at  his  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, I felt  such  a torturing  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness  as  I could  hardly  bear.  Through  all  he 
had  been  faithful  to  me — had  loved  me  entirely. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  ease 
for  my  heart  must  l>c  to  pour  it  out  at  his  feet — 
as  if  I must  tell  him  all  that  I had  felt  or  die. 
Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  would  be  but  anoth- 
er form  of  selfishness.  To  tell  him  that  I had 
loved  another  wonld.be  to  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  make  him  happy.  For  the  sake  of  easing  my 
own  heart  I had  no  right  to  lay  its  burden  on 
him.  The  least  I could  do  was  to  leave  him 
the  happiness  of  believing  in  my  love. 

Thank  Heaven  he  did  believe  in  it,  and  so  I 
was  able  to  comfort  him  to  the  lost.  All  through 
the  months  of  his  slow  decline  I watched  by  his 
side.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  he  clung  to  me. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  one  agony,  which  nothing 
could  soothe  away,  that  he  must  leave  me. 
Looking  into  my  face  with  those  great,  mourn- 
ful eyes,  full  of  unutterable  meaning,  he  would 
break  the  silence  with  his  longing  cry: 

“Oh,  if  you  could  only  go  with  me,  Margery! 
How  shall  I live  again  without  you?  I have 
known  what  that  is.” 

I tried  to  lead  him  to  the  higher  love  that 
could  never  fail  him ; but  still  he  clung  to  me 
until  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life.  Did  he  see 
in  that  final  hour  some  strange,  soul-subduing 
glimpse  of  the  heavenly  glory?  Who  can  tell? 
I only  know  that  with  a new  light  breaking  sea- 
like and  radiant  into  his  eyes  he  cried : 

“ Margery,  I am  going  from  you  to  Him.  His 
love  is  tender,  and  in  His  presence  is  fullness 
of  joy.  Margery,  wife,  darling,  His  hands  are 
outstretched — I have  no  fear.  Kiss  me  now. 
Let  me  carry  your  kiss  where  I am  going.” 

I bent  over  him,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  his 
in  a passion  of  love  and  woe.  Just  then  how 
dear  he  was ! It  seemed  to  me  I could  not  give 
him  up.  I would  have  held  him  back  from 
death  in  my  arms,  or  died  for  him.  But  God 
took  him.  Even  then,  with  my  kiss  thrilling 
on  his  lips,  my  arms  clinging  to  him,  his  soul 
went  out — into  the  infinite  spaces. 

A strange  peace  came  to  me  as  he  lay  there 
dead.  I felt  as  certain  as  of  my  own  existence 
that  he  knew  all  now — held  the  secret  I had 
kept  from  him  for  his  own  sake  only,  and  had 
forgiven  me.  The  smile,  that  last  sweetest  smile 
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of  all,  frozen  upon  his  dead  lips,  calmed  me  and 
comforted  me,  almost  as  if  I had  heard  him  speak 
my  pardon.  And  indeed,  if  he  could  read  my 
heart  now,  he  must  have  known  with  what  late 
tenderness  it  was  swelling.  He  was  my  hus- 
band. He  had  loved  me  well  and  faithfully, 
and  he  was  dead.  Did  not  every  claim  he  had 
upon  my  love  assert  itself?  Did  I fail  to  re- 
member his%  generosity  when  he  left  me — his 
changeless  constancy  through  all  those  years  of 
separation,  his  patient  tenderness  since  ? 

On  his  grave  I planted  roses  and  violets.  To 
me  it  was  a shrine.  I went  there  for  my  holiest 
communings  with  the  world  where  he  was. 

Six  months  after  he  left  me  there  came  a 
packet  directed  in  an  unfamiliar  hand.  It  was 
postmarked  at  a Western  city.  I broke  it  open, 
and  saw  a letter  directed  to  me  in  Hugh  Wal- 
den’s writing,  and  with  it  a notice  of  his  death, 
and  a few  lines  in  the  stranger  hand  telling  me 
how  he  died.  In  his  ministrations  among  the 
sick  he  had  taken  a malignant  fever,  and  in 
three  days  after  first  sending  for  a physician 
was  dead.  The  inclosed  letter  had  been  found 
among  his  papers,  with  a request  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  me.  A few  more  lines  there  were — 
a tribute  to  his  usefulness  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion,  a lament  for  his  loss. 

Then  I opened  his  letter.  It  was  as  if  his 
soul  spoke  again  to  mine  when  I read  it : 

41  Margery,  I should  not  write  you  these  words  did  I not 
know  that  your  husband  is  dead,  and  that  your  hearing 
from  me  once  more  can  give  pain  to  no  mortal.  You  have 
never  heard  from  me  in  the  long  silent  years  which  have 
fallen  betwixt  us;  but  1 have  found  means  to  inform  my- 
self, from  time  to  time,  of  your  welfare.  I know  that  you 
have  done  your  duty  in  God’s  fear. 

“'When  I heard  that  you  were  free,  a fond  sweet  hope 
stole  into  my  heart — Heaven  forgive  me  if  it  was  sin — of 
some  day  standing  once  more  by  your  side,  looking  again 
into  your  eyes,  hearing  again  your  well-loved  voice.  1 
know  the  end  yearn  have  changed  you.  Your  eyes  would 
not  be  so  b ight ; perhaps  there  is  silver  in  your  hair.  1 
think  you  would  not  have  been  less  beautiful  to  me  if  I 
had  lived  to  come  to  you.  But  God  knew  best.  I was 
doing  His  work  when  I breathed  In  this  fever  that  is  kill- 
ing me.  There  is  no  hope.  When  I have  finished  this 
letter  I shall  send  for  a physician.  I would  not  send  for 
one  before  lest  he  should  forbid  these  last  words  to  you. 
But  I know  1 shall  never  get  welL  I pray  only  for  strength 
to  write  a few  lines  more. 

44 1 am  not  Forry  to  be  called  home.  God  judges  right. 
1 dare  not,  if  I could,  choose  even  the  joy  of  life  with  you 
before  the  blessedness  of  His  rest.  And  yet,  Margery,  my 
heart  clings  to  you.  With  this  fever  burning  in  my  veins, 
swimming  in  my  head,  I can  not  say  what  1 would.  Only 
this,  darling,  in  this  hour  of  uttermost  peril,  when  very 
soon  my  soul  will  stand  before  God,  / know  we  did  right . 
It  Is  only  a little  life,  this  one  of  toil  and  waiting— the  life 
comes  after  that  will  never  end.  Since  I left  you  I have 
striven  to  do  God’s  work  among  the  sick  and  needy— His 
poor  children.  You  have  done  it  too,  In  your  way;  and 
now  for  me  is  the  end,  the  rest — for  you,  waiting.  But 
not  for  long,  not  long.  Soon  for  you,  too,  will  the  light 
break  over  the  eternal  mountains.  It  grows  dark— my 
sight  is  dim.  Margery,  my  soul's  Margery,  good-by!” 

The  last  lines  were  written  in  a cramped,  ir- 
regular hand,  as  by  one  who  could  not  sec.  Do 
you  think  I can  tell  yon  how  I felt  as  I read 
them  ? Is  there  any  language  which  translates 
heart-beats  ? 

I recognized  God’s  hand,  and  I was  content 


that  so  that  beloved  life  should  end.  In  this 
world  I could  never  see  him  again.  Hand  to 
hand,  lip  to  lip,  we  should  never  meet  more. 
I could  not  even  go  to  his  far-off  grave.  Yet 
was  there  left  me  the  promise  of  his  last  words. 
For  me,  too,  should  break  the  dawn-light  over 
the  eternal  mountains.  A blessedness  not  of 
earth,  and  which  the  world  could  not  take  away, 
was  in  the  thought  that  I had  not  sold  my  birth- 
right for  a mess  of  pottage.  I had  yet  a right 
to  look  upward. 

They  are  both  dead!  One  here,  with  the 
roses  and  violets  on  his  grave,  and  tender  tears 
to  quicken  them  into  beauty.  The  other  far 
away,  in  a resting-place  fashioned  by  stranger 
hands,  where  my  steps  can  never  go,  or  my  tears 
fall.  Both  dead ! and  I sit  among  the  shadows 
and  wait  for  my  morning ; but  my  hope  is  sure. 


MY  SWORD  SONG. 

T\AY  In,  day  out,  through  the  long  campaign, 

I march  in  my  place  in  the  ranks; 

And  whether  it  shine  or  whether  it  rain 
My  good  sword  cheerily  clanks; 

It  clanks  and  clangs  in  a lordly  way, 

Like  the  ring  of  an  arm£d  heel : 

And  this  is  the  song  which  day  by  day 
It  sings  with  its  lips  of  steel : 

44  Oh,  friend  from  whom,  a hundred  times, 

I have  felt  the  steadfast  grip 

Of  the  all-renouncing  love  that  climbs 
The  heights  of  fellowship, 

Are  you  tired  with  treading  the  weary  mile-, 

Are  you  faint  with  your  bleeding  limbs? 

Do  you  hunger  back  for  the  olden  smiles, 

And  the  sound  of  the  olden  hymns? 

44  lias  your  heart  grown  weak  since  the  radiant  hoar 
When  you  leaped  with  a single  bound 

From  your  dreamy  ease  to  the  sovereign  power 
Of  a living  soul  world-crowned? 

Behold  1 the  aloes  of  sacrifice 
Are  better  than  any  wine; 

And  the  bloody  sweat  of  a Cause  like  this 
Is  an  agony  divine. 

44  Under  the  wail  of  the  shuddering  world, 

A moaning  for  its  dead  sons: 

Over  the  bellowing  thunders  hurled 
From  the  throats  of  wrathful  guns ; 

Above  the  roar  of  the  plunging  line 
That  rocks  with  the  fury  of  hell. 

Runs  the  absolute  voice — ‘O  Earth  of  mine, 

Be  patient,  for  all  is  wclll”* 

Thus  sings  my  sword  to  my  soul;  and  I, 

Albeit  the  way  is  long. 

And  black  clouds  thicken  athwart  the  sky, 

Still  keep  my  spirit  strong; 

Fbr  whether  I live,  or  whether  I lie 
On  the  red  ground  ghastly  and  stark, 

Beyond  the  carnage  I shall  descry 
God  shining  across  the  dark. 

Richard  Rkalf. 
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¥wx  yon  will  when  l have  ftrU  ym  «&  I 
: e jvttyjii&ftd  him  iOtewnJy  to  give  np  ajl  idea 

:ob:y.  ia  'Qv&iVi&*  So  that  & over*'* 
t *«  Uht  jr»h  * Avid  w<5  muy  bOgm  t<ronpack  at 
? VYhat  an  optwxie  tu  <ma>  rt(Mfy 
• * We  may  certainly  unpack,  for  I ha re  pledged 

v V’rr  «eif  to  IrbO  ‘ wd  hi?  m to  /gte 

isolf  and  arrange  atmui  the  lodgings/*. 

1 Does  rtoj»khit»  know  it>” 

.'  y}  X^I /ihottlU  think  tjt>t  fpti4i  * ;.U; • 
| ; '*  Nor  Mr*.  Hpyuol  5h\mme,  Tilpn'tlielieye 

j l shall  be  able  VQ  jftiryi^e  thi*  neKi  week,  We 
il  took .soak fools  f n\  tel}  you  w hut  well 
S:^>i5jv^U^W';be  the  pply  comfort  l enn  havef— ^evIl 
WW-fc  tfhd  get  every  thing  back  ; in?o  itt 
» before  Bail  come#  home,  bo  a*  to  surprise 


J " ,u  Wlmfci  in  two  days  ?"  : . vi  0:!V:  ki**:  «'  y/' 

i / ,i4‘WjKy  pot?  I ll  make  IttijMmr  corns  att& 
’ v?-,  ked  ihcTi  he'll  aot  be  sc  bad-.  F\l 
>•  *'H  moe  and  go  to  t he  blanket*  and  bed*.  because 
j m uVidu  them  royseih-  1 

: But  I haven’t  half  tohi  yon  a}\ ; and,  to- 
1 fen!,  I Jon  t know  hOwto  -make  you  un  demand 
; >\lm  pnaaed  between  u$»  Ife  i#  very  unhappy 
wmt  Beriuird.  Bernard  Ims  detertnitted  to  go 
abroad,  end  ro»v  be  ft*oiy  for  yeara,*' 

* * can  hardly  blame  a man  for  following 
is  p hh  profession/' 

u Thertst :,  waii  .pa  blaming.  |Te  only  Bfiid  that 
it  was  very  md  for  him  that,  *#  hfo  old  ago,  he 
shbfcld  be  Mt  albfig;:.-  ;;*riijis -vw-hefare  there  yme 
any  talk  about  nwr  inniaming.  Indenti  be  serri- 
ed defemiiml  itM  lp  oaK  that  again  m a ftvot^ 
l irould  see  that  in  tijfti  eye;  ahd  f ihitirn'tOOfl  iV 
from  bis  tons*  He  went  on  fca  <-pfcnik  of  you  and 
Bell,  raying  how  well  beloved  you  both  ; but 
that,  a hfortnuH-tely,  hie  hopes*  reggniiiig  yya  hud 
' pot  been  fulfilled./  . . \ •■? 

Ck  Ah,  but  fie  Wouldn't  liu^  had  hof^>^tihat 

Hort;’*  -V;  v :V:*< 

4<  Listen,  my  I think  $m*  yob  will 

not  ftp  angry  with  him.  Ho  said  that,  he  felt 
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row,  and  Dingles  with  his  shoulders  smothered 
with  rabbits.  And  then  Mrs.  Boyce!  Mam- 
ma, he  didn’t  think  of  Mrs.  Boyce ; or,  in  very 
charity  of  heart,  he  would  still  have  maintained 
his  sadness.” 

“Then  he  did  not  think  of  her;  for  when  I 
left  him  he  was  not  at  all  sad.  But  I haven’t 
told  you  half  yet.” 

“Dear  me,  mamma;  was  there  more  than 
that?” 

“And  I’ve  told  it  all  wrong;  for  what  I’ve 
got  to  tell  now  was  said  before  a word  was  spoken 
about  the  house.  He  brought  it  in  just  after 
what  he  said  about  Bernard.  He  said  that  Ber- 
nard would,  of  course,  be  his  heir.” 

“ Of  course  he  will.” 

“And  that  he  should  think  it  wrong  to  en- 
cumber the  property  with  any  charges  for  you 
girls.” 

“ Mamma,  did  any  one  ever — ” 

“Stop,  Lily,  stop;  and  make  your  heart 
kinder  toward  him  if  you  can.” 

“ It  is  kind ; only  I hate  to  be  told  that  I’m 
not  to  have  a lot  of  money,  as  though  I had 
ever  shown  a desire  for  it.  I have  never  envied 
Bernard  his  man-servant,  or  his  maid-servant, 
or  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  his. 
To  tell  the  tmth  I didn’t  even  wish  it  to  be 
Bell’8,  because  I knew  well  that  there  was  some- 
body she  would  like  a great  deal  better  than 
ever  she  could  like  Bernard.” 

“ I shall  never  get  to  the  end  of  my  story.” 

“Yes,  you  will,  mamma,  if  you  persevere.” 

“The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this,  that  he 
has  given  Bell  three  thousand  pounds,  and  has 
given  you  three  thousand  also.” 

“ But  why  me,  mamma  ?”  said  Lily,  and  the 
color  of  her  cheeks  became  red  as  she  spoke. 
There  should  if  possible  be  nothing  more  said 
about  John  Eames;  but  whatever  might  or 
might  not  be  the  necessity  of  speaking,  at  any 
rate  let  there  be  no  mistake.  “ But  why  me,* 
mamma?” 

“Because,  as  he  explained  to  me,  he  thinks 
it  right  to  do  the  same  by  each  of  you.  The 
money  is  yours  at  this  moment — to  buy  hair- 
pins with,  if  yon  please.  I had  no  idea  that  he 
could  command  so  large  a sum.” 

“Three  thousand  pounds!  The  last  money 
he  gave  me  was  half  a crown,  and  I thought 
that  he  was  so  stingy  I I particularly  wanted 
ten  shillings.  I should  have  liked  it  so  much 
better  now  if  he  had  given  me  a nice  new  five- 
pound  note.” 

“ You’d  better  tell  him  so.” 

“No;  because  then  he’d  give  me  that  too. 
But  with  fire  pounds  I should  have  the  feeling 
that  I might  do  what  I liked  with  it;  buy  a 
dressing-case,  and  a thing  for  a squirrel  to  run, 
round  in.  But  nobody  ever  gives  girls  money 
like  that  so  that  they  can  enjoy  it.” 

“ Oh,  Lily ; you  ungrateful  child  !” 

“No,  I deny  it.  I’m  not  ungrateful.  I’m 
very  grateful,  because  his  heart  was  softened, 
and  because  he  cried  and  kissed  you.  I’ll  be 
ever  so  good  to  him ! But  how  I’m  to  thank 


him  for  giving  me  three  thousand  pounds  I can 
not  think.  It’s  a sort  of  thing  altogether  be^ 
yond  my  line  of  life.  It  sounds  like  something 
that’s  to  come  to  me  in  another  world,  but  which 
I don’t  want  quite  yet.  I am  grateful,  but  with 
a misty,  mazy  sort  of  gratitude.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  soon  I shall  have  a new  pair  of  Balmoral 
boots  because  of  this  money?  If  that  were 
brought  home  to  me  I think  it  would  enliven 
my  gratitude.” 

The  squire,  as  he  rode  back  to  Guestwick, 
fell  again  from  that  animation  which  Mrs.  Dale 
had  described  into  his  natural  sombre  mood. 
He  thought  much  of  his  past  life,  declaring  to 
himself  the  truth  of  those  words  in  which  he 
had  told  his  sister-in-law  that  his  heart  had  ever 
been  kinder  than  his  words.  But  the  world, 
and  all  those  nearest  to  him  in  the  world,  had 
judged  him  always  by  his  words  rather  than  by 
his  heart.  They  had  taken  the  appearance, 
which  he  could  not  command  or  alter,  rather 
than  the  facts,  of  which  he  had  been  the  mas- 
ter. Had  he  not  been  good  to  nil  his  relations? 
— and  yet  was  there  one  among  them  that  cared 
for  him ? “I’m  almost  sorry  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  stay,”  he  said  to  himself ; “ I know  that 
I shall  disappoint  them.”  Yet  when  he  met 
Beil  at  the  Manor-house  he  accosted  her  cheeri- 
ly, telling  her  with  much  appearance  of  satis- 
faction that  that  flitting  into  Guestwick  was  not 
to  be  accomplished. 

“ I am  so  glad,”  said  she.  “ It  is  long  since 
I wished  it.” 

“And  I do  not  think  your  mother  wishes  it 
now.” 

“Iam  sure  she  does  not.  It  was  all  a mis- 
understanding from  the  first.  When  some  of 
us  could  not  do  all  that  you  wished,  we  thought 
it  better — ” Then  Bell  paused,  finding  that 
she  would  get  herself  into  a mess  if  she  perse- 
vered. 

“We  will  not  say  any  more  about  it,”  said 
the  squire.  “ The  thing  is  over,  and  I am  very 
glad  that  it  should  be  so  pleasantly  settled.  I 
was  talking  to  Dr.  Crofts  yesterday.” 

“Were  you,  uncle?” 

“ Yes ; and  he  is  to  come  and  stay  with  me 
the  day  before  he  is  married.  We  have  ar- 
ranged it  all.  And  we’ll  have  the  breakfast  up 
at  the  Great  House.  Only  you  must  fix  the 
day.  I should  say  some  time  in  March.  And, 
my  dear,  you’ll  want  to  make  yourself  fine; 
here’s  a little  money  for  you.  You  are  to  spend 
that  before  your  marriage,  you  know.”  Then- 
he  shambled  away,  and  as  soon, as  he  was  alone 
again  became  sad  and  despondent.  He  was  a 
roan  for  whom  we  may  predicate  some  gentle 
sadness  and  continued  despondency  to  the  end 
of  his  life’s  chapter. 

We  left  John  Eames  in  the  custody  of  Lady 
Julia,  who  had  overtaken  him  in  the  act  of 
erasing  Lily’s  name  from  the  railing  which  ran 
across  the  brook.  He  had  been  premeditating 
an  escape  home  to  his  mother’s  house  in  Guest- 
wick, and  thence  back  to  London,  without  mak- 
ing any  further  appearance  at  the  Manor-house. 
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Bat  as  soon  as  he  heard  Lady  Julia’s  step,  and 
saw  her  figure  close  upon  him,  he  knew  that  his 
retreat  was  cat  off  from  him.  So  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away  quietly  np  to  the  house. 
With  Lady  Julia  herself  he  openly  discussed 
the  whole  matter — telling  her  that  his  hopes 
were  over,  his  happiness  gone,  and  his  heart 
half-broken.  Though  he  would  perhaps  have 
cared  but  little  for  her  congratulations  in  suc- 
cess, he  could  make  himself  more  amenable  to 
consolation  and  sympathy  from  her  than  from 
any  other  inmate  in  the  earl's  house.  “ I don’t 
know  what  I shall  say  to  your  brother,"  he 
whispered  to  her,  as  they  approached  the  side 
door  at  which  she  intended  to  enter. 

“ Will  you  let  me  break  it  to  him  ? After 
that  he  will  say  a few  words  to  you  of  course, 
but  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  him.1* 

“And  Mr.  Dale?”  said  Johnny.  “Every 
body  has  heard  about  it.  Every  body  will  know 
what  a fool  I have  made  myself.”  She  suggest- 
ed that  the  $arl  should  speak  to  the  squire,  as- 
sured him  that  nobody  would  think  him  at  all 
foolish,  and  then  left  him  to  make  his  way  up 
to  his  own  bedroom.  When  there  he  found  a 
letter  from  Cradell,  which  had  been  delivered  in 
his  absence ; but  the  contents  of  that  letter  may 
best  be  deferred  to  the  next  chapter.  They  were 
not  of  a nature  to  give  him  comfort  or  to  add 
to  his  sorrow. 

About  an  hour  before  dinner  there  was  a 
knock  at  his  door,  and  the  earl  himself  when 
summoned,  made  his  appearance  in  the  room. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  usual  farming  attire,  hav- 
ing been  caught  by  Lady  Julia  on  his  first  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  and  had  come  away  direct 
to  his  young  friend,  after  having  been  duly  train* 
ed  in  what  he  ought  to  say  by  his  kind-hearted 
sister.  I am  not,  however,  prepared  to  declare 
that  he  strictly  followed  his  sister’s  teaching  in 
all  that  he  said  upon  the  occasion. 

“Well,  my  boy,”  he  began,  “so  the  young 
lady  has  been  perverse.”  x 

“ Yes,  my  lord.  That  is,  I don’t  know  about 
being  perverse.  It  is  all  over.” 

“That’s  as  may  be,  Johnny.  As  far  as  I 
know  not  half  of  them  accept  their  lovers  the 
first  time  of  asking." 

“ I shall  not  ask  her  again.*9 

“Oh  yes,  yon  will.  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
you  are  angry  with  her  for  refusing  you  ?” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  1 have  no  right  to  be  an- 
gry. I am  only  angry  with  myself  for  being 
such  a fool,  Lord  De  Guest.  I wish  I had  been 
dead  before  I came  down  here  on  this  errand. 
Now  I think  of  it,  I know  there  are  so  many 
things  which  ought  to  have  made  me  sure  how 
it  would  be.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  at  all.  You  come  down 
again — let  me  see — it’s  May  now.  Say  you 
come  when  the  shooting  begins  in  September. 
If  we  can’t  get  you  leave  of  absence  in  any  other 
way,  we’ll  make  old  Buffle  come  too.  Only,  by 
George,  I believe  he’d  shoot  us  all.  But  never 
mind ; we’ll  manage  that.  You  keep  up  your 
spirits  till  September,  and  then  we’ll  fight  the 


battle  in  another  way.  The  squire  shall  get  up 
a little  party  for  the  bride,  and  my  lady  Lily 
must  go  then.  You  shall  meet  her  so;  and 
then  we’ll  shoot  over  the  squire’s  land.  We’ll 
bring  you  together  so;  you  see  if  we  don’t. 
Lord  bless  me ! Refused  once ! My  belief  is, 
that  in  these  days  a girl  thinks  nothing  of  a man 
till  she  has  refused  him  half  a dozen  times.” 

“I  don’t  think  Lily  is  at  all  like  that.” 

“ Look  here,  Johnny.  I have  not  a word  to 
say  against  Miss  Lily.  I like  her  very  much, 
and  think  her  one  of  the  nicest  girls  I know 
When  she’s  your  wife  I’ll  love  her  dearly,  if 
she’ll  let  me.  But  she’s  made  of  the  same  stuff 
as  other  girls,  and  will  act  in  the  same  way. 
Tilings  have  gone  a little  astray  among  you, 
and  they  won’t  right  themselves  all  in  a minute. 
She  knows  now  what  your  feelings  are,  and 
she’ll  go  on  thinking  of  it,  till  at  last  you’ll  be 
in  her  thoughts  more  than  that  other  fellow. 
Don’t  tell  me  about  her  becoming  an  old  maid 
because  at  her  time  of  life  she  has  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  come  across  a false-hearted  man 
like  that.  It  may  take  a little  time ; but  if  you’ll 
carry  on  and  not  be  down-hearted,  you’ll  find 
it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  Every  body 
doesn’t  get  all  that  they  want  in  a minute.  How 
I shall  quiz  you  about  all  this  when  you  have 
been  two  or  three  years  married !” 

“I  don’t  think  I shall  ever  be  able  to  ask  her 
again ; and  I feel  sure,  if  I do,  that  her  answer 
will  be  the  same.  She  told  me  in  so  many 
words — ; but  never  mind,  I can  not  repeat  her 
words.” 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  repeat  them ; nor  yet 
to  heed  them  beyond  their  worth.  Lily  Dale  is 
a very  pretty  girl ; clever,  too,  I believe,  and 
good,  I’m  sure ; but  her  words  arc  not  more  sa- 
cred than  those  of  other  men  or  women.  What 
she  has  said  to  you  now  she  means,  no  doubt , 
but  the  minds  of  men  and  women  are  prone  to 
change,  especially  when  such  changes  are  con 
ducive  to  their  own  happiness.” 

“ At  any  rate  I’ll  never  forget  your  kindness, 
Lord  De  Guest.” 

“ And  there  is  one  other  thing  I want  to  say 
to  you,  Johnny.  A man  should  never  allow 
himself  to  be  cast  down  by  any  thing — not  out- 
wardly, to  the  eyes  of  other  men.19 

“Bnt  how  is  he  to  help  it?” 

“His  pluck  should  prevent  him.  You  were 
not  afraid  of  a roaring  bull,  nor  yet  of  that  man 
when  you  thrashed  him  at  the  railway  station. 
You’ve  pluck  enough  of  that  kind.  You  must 
now  show  that  you’ve  that  other  kind  of  pluck. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  boy  who  would  not 
cry  though  the  wolf  was  gnawing  him  under- 
neath his  frock.  Most  of  us  have  some  wolf 
to  gnaw  us  somewhere;  but  we  are  generally 
gnawed  beneath  our  clothes,  so  that  the  world 
doesn’t  see,  and  it  behooves  us  so  to  bear  it  that 
the  world  shall  not  suspect.  The  man  who 
goes  about  declaring  himself  to  be  miserable  will 
be  not  only  miserable,  but  contemptible  as  well.’’ 

“ But  the  wolf  hasn’t  gnawed  me  beneath  my 
clothes ; every  body  knows  it.” 
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“Then  let  those  who  do  know  it  learn  that 
you  are  able  to  bear  snch  wounds  without  out- 
ward complaint.  I tell  you  fairly  that  I can 
not  sympathize  with  a lackadaisical  lover.” 

“I  know  that  I have  made  myself  ridiculous 
to  every  body.  I wish  I had  never  come  here. 
I wish  you  had  never  seen  me.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  my  dear  boy;  but  take  my 
advice  for  what  it  is  worth.  And  remember 
what  it  is  that  I say ; with  your  grief  I do  sym- 
pathize, but  not  with  any  outward  expression  of 
it ; — not  with  melancholy  looks,  and  a sad  voice, 
and  an  unhappy  gait.  A man  should  always 
be  able  to  drink  his  wine  and  seem  to  enjoy  it. 
If  he  can’t,  he  is  so  much  less  of  a man  than  he 
would  be  otherwise — not  so  much  more,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think.  Now  get  yourself  dressed, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  come  down  to  dinner  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  you.” 

As  soon  as  the  earl  was  gone  John  looked  at 
his  watch  and  saw  that  it  still  wanted  some  forty 
minutes  to  dinner.  Fifteen  minutes  would  suf- 
fice for  him  to  dress,  and  therefore  there  was 
time  sufficient  for  him  to  seat  himself  in  his 
arm-chair  and  think  over  it  all.  He  had  for  a 
moment  been  very  angry  when  his  friend  had 
told  him  that  he  could  not  sympathize  with  a 
lackadaisical  lover.  It  was  an  ill-natured  word. 
He  felt  it  to  be  so  when  he  heard  it,  and  so  he 
continued  to  think  during  the  whole  of  the  half 
hour  that  he  sat  in  that  chair.  But  it  probably 
did  him  more  good  than  any  word  that  the  earl 
had  ever  spoken  to  him — or  any  other  word  that 
he  could  have  used.  “Lackadaisical ! I’m  not 
lackadaisical,”  he  said  to  himself,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair,  and  instantly  sitting  down  again. 
“I  didn't  say  any  thing  to  him.  I didn’t  tell 
him.  Why  did  he  come  to  me?”  And  yet, 
though  he  endeavored  to  abuse  Lord  De  Guest 
in  his  thoughts,  he  knew  that  Lord  De  Guest 
was  right,  and  that  he  was  wrong.  He  knew 
that  he  had  been  lackadaisical,  and  was  ashamed 
of  himself ; and  at  once  resolved  that  he  would 
henceforth  demean  himself  as  though  no  calam- 
ity had  happened  to  him.  “I’ve  a good  mind 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  drink  wine  till  I’m 
drunk.”  Then  he  strove  to  get  up  his  courage 
by  a song, 

If  ahe  be  not  fair  for  me, 

What  care  I how — 

“But  I do  care.  What  stuff  it  is  a man 
writing  poetry  and  putting  into  it  such  lies  as 
that ! Every  body  knows  that  he  did  care — that 
is,  if  he  wasn’t  a heartless  beast.” 

But  nevertheless,  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  go  down  into  the  drawing-room  he  did 
make  the  effort  which  his  friend  had  counseled, 
and  walked  into  the  room  with  less  of  that  hang- 
dog look  than  the  earl  and  Lady  Julia  had  ex- 
pected. They  were  both  there,  as  was  also  the 
squire,  and  Bell  followed  him  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

“You  haven’t  seen  Crofts  to-day,  John,  have 
you  ?”  said  the  earl. 

“ No ; I haven’t  been  any*  where  his  way !” 

“ His  way ! His  ways  are  every  way,  I take 


1 it.  I wanted  him  to  come  and  dine,  but  he 
seemed  to  think  it  improper  to  eat  two  dinners 
in  the  same  house  two  days  running.  Isn’t  that 
his  theory,  Miss  Dale  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  Lord  De  Guest.  At 
any  rate  it  isn’t  mine  ?” 

So  they  went  to  their  feast,  and  before  his 
last  chance  was  over  John  Eames  found  himself 
able  to  go  through  the  pretense  of  enjoying  his 
roast  mutton. 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  donbt  that  in  all 
such  calamities  as  that  which  he  was  now  suffer- 
ing the  agony  of  the  misfortune  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  conviction  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  known  to  those  round  about  the  suffer- 
er. A most  warm-hearted  and  intensely-feeling 
young  gentleman  might,  no  doubt,  eat  an  excel- 
lent dinner  after  being  refused  by  the  girl  of  his 
devotions,  provided  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  none  of  those  in  whose  company  he 
ate  it  knew  any  thing  of  his  rejection.  But  the 
same  warm-hearted  and  intensely-feeling  young 
gentleman  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  with  any  appearance  of 
true  appetite  or  gastronomic  enjoyment,  if  he 
were  aware  that  all  his  convives  knew  all  the 
facts  of  his  little  misfortune.  Generally,  we 
may  suppose,  a man  in  such  condition  goes  to 
his  club  for  his  dinner,  or  seeks  consolation  in 
the  shades  of  some  adjacent  Richmond  or  Hamp- 
ton Court.  There  he  meditates  on  his  condi- 
tion in  silence,  and  does  ultimately  enjoy  his 
little  plate  of  whitebait,  his  cutlet,  and  his  mod- 
erate pint  of  sherry.  He  probably  goes  alone  to 
the  theatre,  and  in  his  stall  speculates  with  a 
somewhat  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  Then  he  returns  home,  sad  indeed,  but 
with  a moderated  sadness,  and  as  he  puffij  out 
the  smoke  of  his  cigar  at  the  open  window — with 
perhaps  the  comfort  of  a little  brandy-and-water 
at  his  elbow — swears  to  himself  that,  “ By  Jove, 
he’ll  have  another  try  for  it.”  Alone,  a man 
may  console  himself,  or  among  a crowd  of  un- 
conscious mortals ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  position  of  John  Eames  was  severe.  He 
had  been  invited  down  there  to  woo  Lily  Dale, 
and  the  squire  and  Bell  had  been  asked  to  be 
present  at  the  wooing.  Had  it  all  gone  well 
nothing  could  have  been  nicer.  He  would  have 
been  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  every  body  would 
have  sung  for  him  his  song  of  triumph.  But 
every  thing  had  not  gone  well,  and  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  carry  himself  otherwise  than 
lackadaisically.  On  the  whole,  however,  his 
effort  was  such  that  the  earl  gave  him  credit  for 
his  demeanor,  and  told  him  when  parting  with 
him  for  the  night  that  he  was  a fine  fellow, 
and  that  every  thing  Bhould  go  right  with  him 
yet. 

“And  you  mustn’t  be  angry  with  me  for 
speaking  harshly  to  you,”  he  said. 

“ I wasn’t  a bit  angry.” 

“ Yes,  you  were ; and  I rather  meant  that 
you  should  be.  But  you  mustn’t  go  away  in 
dudgeon.” 

He  staid  at  the  Manor-house  one  day  longer, 
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and  then  he  returned  to  his  room  at  the  Income- 
tax  Office,  to  the  disagreeable  sound  of  Sir 
Raffle’s  little  bell,  and  the  much  more  disagree- 
able sound  of  Sir  Raffle’s  big  voice. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

JOHN  EAMES  BECOMES  A MAN. 

Eames,  when  he  was  half-way  up  to  London 
in  the  railway  carriage,  took  out  from  his  pocket 
a letter  and  read  it.  During  the  former  portion 
of  his  journey  he  had  been  thinking  of  other 
things;  but  gradually  he  had  resolved  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  think  more  of 
those  other  things  for  the  present,  and  therefore 
he  had  recourse  to  his  letter  by  way  of  dissipat- 
ing his  thoughts.  It  was  from  Cradell,  and  ran 
as  follows : 

'*  Ixcoms-Tax  Orrics,  May—,  186-. 

“My  pe ail  John, — I hope  the  tidings  which  I have  to 
give  you  will  not  make  you  angry,  and  that  you  will  not 
think  I am  untrue  to  the  great  friendship  which  I have 
for  you  because  of  that  which  I am  now  going  to  tell  you. 
There  is  no  man—  [nnd  the  word  man  was  underscored] 
— there  is  no  man  whose  regard  I value  so  highly  as  I do 
yours ; and  though  I fed  that  you  can  have  no  just  ground 
to  be  displeased  with  me  after  all  that  I have  heard  you 
say  on  many  occasions,  nevertheless  in  matters  of  the 
heart  it  is  very  hard  for  one  person  to  understand  the  sen- 
timents of  another,  and  when  the  affections  of  a lady  are 
concerned,  I know  that  quarrels  will  sometimes  arise.” 

Eames,  when  he  had  got  so  far  as  this,  on  the 
first  perusal  of  the  letter,  knew  well  what  was  to 
follow.  “Poor  Caudle!”  he  said  to  himself; 
44  he’s  hooked,  and  he’ll  never  get  himself  off  the 
hook  again.” 

“ But  let  that  be  aa  it  may,  the  matter  has  now  gone 
too  far  for  any  alteration  to  be  made  by  me ; nor  would 
any  mere  earthly  inducement  suffice  to  change  me.  The 
claims  of  friendship  are  very  strong,  but  those  of  love  are 
paramount.  Of  course  I know  all  that  has  passed  between 
you  and  Amelia  Roper.  Much  of  this  I had  heard  from 
you  before,  but  the  rest  she  lias  now  told  me  with  that 
pure-minded  honesty  which  is  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ure in  her  character.  She  has  confessed  that  at  one  time 
she  felt  attached  to  you,  nnd  that  sho  was  induced  by  your 
perseverance  to  allow  you  to  regard  her  as  your  fiancy. 
[Fancy-girl  he  probably  conceived  to  be  the  vulgar  English 
for  the  elegant  term  which  he  used.]  But  ail  that  must  be 
over  between  you  now.  Amelia  has  promised  to  be  mine 
— [this  also  was  underscored] —and  mine  I intend  that  she 
shall  be.  That  you  may  find  in  the  kind  smiles  of  L.  D. 
consolation  for  any  disappointment  which  this  may  occa- 
sion you,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your  true  friend, 

“ Joseth  Cradell. 

WP.S. — Perhaps  I had  better  tell  you  the  whole.  Mrs. 
Roper  has  been  in  some  trouble  about  her  house.  She  is  , 
a little  in  arrears  with  her  rent,  and  some  bills  have  not 
been  paid.  As  she  has  explained  that  she  has  been  brought 
into  this  by  those  dreadful  Lupexes,  I have  consented  to 
take  the  house  into  my  own  hands,  and  have  given  hills  to 
one  or  two  tradesmen  for  small  amounts.  Of  course  she 
will  take  them  up,  but  it  was  the  credit  that  was  wanting. 
She  will  carry  on  the  house,  bnt  I shall,  in  fact,  be  the 
proprietor.  I suppose  it  will  not  suit  you  now  to  remain 
here,  but  don’t  you  think  I might  make  it  comfortable 
enough  for  some  of  our  fellows;  say  half  a dozen,  or  so? 
That  is  Mrs.  Roper's  idea,  and  I certainly  think  it  Is  not  a 
bad  one.  Our  first  effort  must  be  to  get  rid  of  the  Lu- 
pexes. Miss  Spruce  goes  next  week.  In  the  mean  time 
we  are  all  taking  our  meals  up  in  our  own  rooms,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  Lupexes  to  eat  But  they  don't 
seem  to  mind  that,  and  still  keep  the  sitting-room  and 
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best  bedroom.  We  mean  to  lock  them  out  after  Tuesday, 
and  tend  all  their  boxes  to  the  public  house.” 

Poor  Cradell ! Eames,  as  he  threw  himself 
back  upon  his  seat  and  contemplated  the  depth 
of  misfortune  into  which  his  friend  had  fallen, 
began  to  be  almost  in  love  with  his  own  position. 
He  himself  was,  no  doubt,  a very  miserable  fel- 
low. There  was  only  one  thing  in  life  worth 
living  for,  and  that  he  could  not  get.  He  had 
been  thinking  for  the  last  three  days  of  throw- 
ing himself  before  a locomotive  steam-engine, 
and  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  do  it 
1 yet ; but,  nevertheless,  his  place  was  a place 
* among  the  gods  as  compared  to  that  which  poor 
Cradell  had  selected  for  himself.  To  be  not 
only  the  husband  of  Amelia  Roper,  but  to  have 
been  driven  to  take  upon  himself  as  his  bride’s 
fortune  the  whole  of  his  future  mother-in-law’s 
j debts!  To  find  himself  the  owner  of  a very  in- 
different lodging-house — the  owner  as  regarded 
all  responsibility,  though  not  the  owner  as  re- 
garded any  possible  profit!  And  then,  above 
' and  almost  worse  than  all  the  rest,  to  find  him- 
self saddled  with  the  Lupexes  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career!  Poor  Cradell  indeed ! 

Eames  had  not  taken  his  things  away  from 
the  lodging-house  before  he  left  London,  and 
therefore  determined  to  drive  to  Burton  Cres- 
cent immediately  on  his  arrival,  not  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  there,  even  for  a night, 
but  that  he  might  bid  them  farewell,  speak  his 
congratulations  to  Amelia,  and  arrange  for  his 
j final  settlement  with  Mrs.  Roper.  It  should 
have  been  explained  in  the  last  chapter  that  the 
carl  had  told  him  before  parting  with  him  that 
his  want  of  success  with  Lily  would  make  no 
difference  as  regarded  money.  John  had,  of 
j course,  expostulated,  saying  that  he  did  not 
want  any  thing,  and  would  not,  under  his  ex- 
isting circumstances,  accept  any  thing;  but  the 
earl  was  a man  who  knew'  how  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  in  this  matter  did  have  it.  Our 
! friend,  therefore,  was  a man  of  wealth  when  he 
returned  to  London,  and  could  tell  Mrs.  Roper 
that  he  would  send  her  a check  for  her  little 
balanco  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  office. 

lie  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  day — not 
' timing  his  return  at  all  after  the  usual  manner 
j of  Government  clerks,  who  generally  manage  to 
reach  the  metropolis  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
| before  the  moment  at  which  they  are  bound  to 
show  themselves  in  their  seats.  But  ho  had 
come  back  two  days  before  he  was  due,  and  had 
run  away  from  the  country  as  though  London  in 
May  to  him  werq  much  pleasanter  than  the 
woods  and  fields.  But  neither  had  London  nor 
the  woods  and  fields  any  influence  on  his  re- 
turn. He  had  gone  dowm  that  he  might  throw' 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Lily  Dale — gone  dowm,  as 
he  now'  confessed  to  himself,  with  hopes  almost 
triumphant,  and  lie  had  returned  because  Lily 
Dale  would  not  haita  him  at  her  feet.  “ I loved 
him — him,  Crosbic — better  than  all  the  world 
besides.  It  is  still  the  same.  I still  love  him 
better  than  all  the  w’orld.”  Those  were  the 
words  which  had  driven  him  back  to  London ; 
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and  having  been  sent  away  with  such  words  as 
those,  it  was  little  matter  to  him  whether  he 
reached  his  office  a day  or  two  sooner  or  later. 
The  little  room  in  the  city,  even  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  Sir  Raffle’s  bell  and  Sir  Raffle’s 
voice,  would  now  be  more  congenial  to  him  than 
Lady  Julia’s  drawing-room.  He  would  there- 
fore present  himself  to  Sir  Raffle  on  that  very 
afternoon,  and  expel  some  interloper  from  his 
seat.  But  he  would  first  call  in  Burton  Cres- 
cent and  say  farewell  to  the  Ropers. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him  by  the  faithful 
Jemima.  “ Mr.  Heames,  Mr.  Heames ! ho 
dear,  ho  dear!”  and  the  poor  girl,  who  had  al- 
ways taken  his  side  in  the  adventures  of  the 
lodging-house,  raised  her  hands  on  high  and  la- 
mented the  fate  which  had  separated  her  favor- 
ite from  its  fortunes.  “I  suppose  you  knows 
it  all,  Mister  Johnny?”  Mister  Johnny  said 
that  he  believed  he  did  know  it  all,  and  asked 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  “Yes,  sure 
enough,  she’s  at  home.  She  don’t  dare  stir 
out  much,  ’cause  of  them  Lupexes.  Ain’t  this 
a pretty  game  ? No  dinner  and  no  nothink ! 
Them  boxes  is  Miss  Spruce’s.  She’s  agoing 
now,  this  minute.  You’ll  find  ’em  all  up  stairs 
in  the  drawen-room.”  So  up  stairs  into  the 
drawing-room  he  went,  and  there  he  found  the 
mother  and  daughter,  and  with  them  Miss 
Spruce,  tightly  packed  up  in  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  “ Don’t,  mother,”  Amelia  was  saying ; 
“ what’s  the  good  of  going  on  in  that  way  ? , If 
she  chooses  to  go,  let  her  go.” 

“ But  she's  been  with  me  now  so  many  years,  ” 
said  Mrs.  Roper,  sobbing ; “ and  I've  always 
done  every  thing  for  her!  Haven’t  I,  now, 
Sally  Spruce?”  It  struck  Eamcs  immediately 
that,  though  he  had  been  an  inmate  in  the  house 
for  two  years,  he  had  never  before  heard  that 
maiden  lady’s  Christian  name.  Miss  Spruce  was 
the  first  to  see  Eames  as  he  entered  the  room. 
It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Roper’s  pathos  might 
have  produced  some  answering  pathos  on  her 
part  had  she  remained  unobserved,  but  the  sight 
of  a young  man  brought  her  back  to  her  usual 
state  of  quiescence.  “ I’m  only  an  old  woman,” 
said  she;  “and  here’s  Mr.  Eames  come  back 
again.” 

“ How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.  Roper?  how  d'}'e  do 

Amelia?  how  d’ye  do,  Miss  Spruce?”  and  he 
shook  hands  with  them  all. 

“Oh,  laws,”  said  Mrs.  Roper,  “you  have 
given  me  such  a start!” 

“ Dear  me,  Mr.  Eames;  only  think  of  your 
coming  back  in  that  way,  ” spid  Amelia. 

“ Well,  what  way  should  I come  back  ? You 
didn’t  hear  me  knock  at  the  door,  that’s  all.  So 
Miss  Spruce  is  really  going  to  leave  you  ?” 

“Isn’t  it  dreadful,  Mr.  Eames?  Nineteen 
years  we’ve  been  together — taking  both  houses 
together,  Miss  Spruce,  we  have,  indeed.”  Miss 
Spruce  at  this  point  struggled  very  hard  to  con- 
vince John  Eames  that  the  period  in  question 
had  in  truth  extended  over  only  eighteen  years, 
but  Mrs.  Roper  was  authoritative,  and  would 
not  permit  it.  “ It’s  nineteen  years  if  it’s  a day. 


No  one  ought  to  know  dates  if  I don’t,  and  there 
isn’t  one  in  the  world  understands  her  ways  un- 
less it’s  me.  Haven’t  I been  up  to  your  bed- 
room every  night,  and  with  my  own  hand  given 
you — ” But  she  stopped  herself,  and  was  too 
good  a woman  to  declare  before  a young  man 
what  had  been  the  nature  of  her  nightly  minis- 
trations to  her  guest. 

“ I don’t  think  you’ll  be  so  comfortable  any 
where  else,  Miss  Spruce,”  said  Eames. 

“Comfortable!  of  course  she  won’t,”  said 
Amelia.  “ But  if  I was  mother  I wouldn’t  have 
any  more  words  about  it.” 

“It  isn’t  the  money  I’m  thinking  of,  but  the 
feeling  of  it,”  said  Mrs.  Roper.  “ The  house 
will  be  so  lonely  like.  I sha’n’t  know  myself ; 
that  I sha’n’t.  And  now  that  things  are  all  set- 
tled so  pleasantly,  and  that  the  Lupexes  must 
go  on  Tuesday — I’ll  tell  you  wfhat,  Sally ; I’ll 
pay  for  the  cab  myself,  and  I’ll  start  off  to  Dul- 
wich by  the  omnibus  to-morrow,  and  settle  it  all 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  I will  indeed.  Come ; 
there’s  the  cab.  Let  me  go  down,  and  send  him 
away.” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  said  Eames.  “ It’s  only  six- 
pence off  the  stand,”  Mrs.  Roper  called  to  him 
as  he  left  the  room.  But  the  cabman  got  a 
shilling,  and  John,  as  he  returned,  found  Jemi- 
ma, in  the  act  of  carrying  Miss  Spruces’s  boxes 
back  to  her  room.  “ So  much  the  better  for 
poor  Caudle,”  said  he  to  himself.  “ As  he  has 
gone  into  the  trade  it's  well  that  he  should  have 
somebody  that  will  pay  him.” 

Mrs.  Roper  followed  Miss  Spruce  up  the  stairs 
and  Johnny  was  left  with  Amelia.  “ He’s  writ- 
ten to  you,  I know,”  said  she,  with  her  face 
turned  a little  away  from  him.  She  was  certain- 
ly very  handsome,  but  there  was  a hard,  cross, 
almost  sullen  look  about  her,  which  robbed  her 
countenance  of  all  its  pleasantness.  And  yet 
she  had  no  intention  of  being  sullen  with  him. 

“Yes,”  said  John.  “He  has  told  me  how 
it’s  all  going  to  be.” 

“Well?”  she  said. 

“ Well  ?”  said  he. 

“ Is  that  all  you’ve  got  to  say  ?” 

“I’ll  congratulate  you,  if  you’ll  let  me.” 

“ Pshaw — congratulations  ! I hate  such  hum- 
bug. If  you’ve  no  feelings  about  it,  I’m  sure 
that  I’ve  none.  Indeed  I don’t  know  what’s  the 
good  of  feelings.  They  never  did  me  any  good. 

Arc  you  engaged  to  marry  L.  D.  ?” 

“No;  I am  not.” 

“And  you’ve  nothing  else  to  say  to  me?” 

“Nothing — except  my  hopes  for  your  happi- 
ness. What  else  can  I say  ? Yon  are  engaged 
to  marry  my  friend  Cradell,  and  I think  it  will 
be  a happy  match.” 

She  turned  away  her  face  further  from  him, 
and  the  look  of  it  became  even  more  sullen. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  at  such  a moment  she 
still  had  a hope  that  he  might  come  back  to  her? 

“Good-by,  Amelia,”  he  said,  putting  out  his 
hand  to  her. 

“And  this  is  to  be  the  last  of  you  in  this 
house?” 
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44  Well,  I don’t  know  about  that.  I’ll  come 
and  call  upon  you,  if  you’ll  let  me,  when  you’re 
married.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “that  there  may  be  rows 
in  the  house,  and  noise,  and  jealousy — as  there 
have  been  with  that  wicked  woman  up  stairs. 
Not  if  I know  it,  you  won’t!  John  Eames,  I 
wish  I’d  never  seen  you.  I wish  we  might  have 
both  fallen  dead  when  we  first  met.  I didn’t 
think  ever  to  have  cared  for  a man  as  I’ve  cared 
for  you.  It’s  all  trash  and  nonsense  and  fool- 
ery ; I know  that.  It’s  ail  very  well  for  young 
ladies  as  can  sit  in  drawing-rooms  all  their  lives, 
but  when  a woman  has  her  way  to  make  in  the 
world  it’s  all  foolery.  And  such  a hard  way, 
too,  to  make  as  mine  is!” 

“ But  it  won’t  be  hard  now.” 

“Won’t  it?  But  I think  it  will.  I wish  you 
would  try  it.  Not  that  I’m  going  to  complain. 
I never  minded  work,  and  as  for  company,  I can 
put  up  with  any  body.  The  world’s  not  to  be 
all  dancing  and  fiddling  for  the  likes  of  me.  I 
know  that  well  enough.  But — ” and  then  she 
paused. 

“ What’s  the  ‘but*  about,  Amelia?” 

“ It’s  like  you  to  ask  me  ; isn’t  it  ?”  To  tell 
the  truth  he  should  not  have  asked  her.  “ Nev- 
er mind.  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  words  with 
you.  If  you’ve  been  a knave  I’ve  been  a fool, 
and  that’s  worse.” 

“ But  I don’t  think  I have  been  a knave.” 

“I’ve  been  both,”  said  the  girl;  “and  both 
for  nothing.  After  that  you  may  go.  I’ve  told 
you  what  I am,  and  I’ll  leave  you  to  name  your- 
self. I didn’t  think  it  was  in  me  to  hare  been 
such  a fool.  It’s  that  that  frets  me.  Never 
mind,  Sir;  it’s  all  over  now,  and  I wish  you 
good-by.” 

I do  ndt  think  that  there  was  the  slightest 
reason  why  John  should  have  again  kissed  her 
at  parting,  but  he  did  so.  She  bore  it,  not  strug- 
gling with  him ; but  she  took  his  caress  with 
sullen  endurance.  “ It’ll  be  the  last,”  she  said. 
“Good-by,  John  Eames.” 

“ Good-by,  Amelia.  Try  to  make  him  a good 
wife,  and  then  you’ll  be  happy.”  She  turned 
up  her  nose  at  this,  assuming  a look  of  unutter- 
able scorn.  But  she  said  nothing  further,  and 
then  he  left  the  room.  At  the  parlor  door  he 
met  Mrs.  Roper,  and  had  his  parting  words 
with  her. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  came,”  said  she.  “It 
was  just  that  word  you  said  that  made  Miss 
Spruce  stay.  Her  money  is  so  ready,  you  know ! 
And  so  you’ve  had  it  all  out  with  her  about  Cra- 
dcll.  She’ll  make  him  a good  wife,  she  will  in- 
deed; much  better  than  you’ve  been  giving  her 
credit  for.” 

“ I don’t  doubt  shell  be  a very  good  wife.” 

* 4 You  sec,  Mr.  Eames,  it’s  all  over  now,  and 
we  understand  each  other;  don’t  we?  It  made 
me  very  unhappy  when  she  was  setting  her  cap 
at  you ; it  did  indeed.  She  is  my  own  daugh- 
ter, and  I couldn’t  go  against  her;  could  I? 
But  I knew  it  wasn’t  in  any  way  suiting. 
Laws,  I know  the  difference.  She’s  good 
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enough  for  him  any  day  of  the  week,  Mr. 
Eames.” 

“That  she  is — Saturdays  or  Sundays,”  said 
Johnny,  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  ought  to 
say. 

44  So  she  is ; and  if  he  does  his  duty  by  her 
she  won’t  go  astray  in  hers  by  him.  And  as  for 
yon,  Mr.  Eames,  I’m  sure  I’ve  always  felt  it  an 
honor  and  a pleasure  to  have  you  in  the  house ; 
and  if  ever  you  could  use  a good  word  in  send- 
ing to  me  any  of  your  young  men,  I’d  do  by 
them  as  a mother  should ; I would  indeed.  I 
know  I’ve  been  to  blame  about  those  Lupexes, 
but  haven’t  I suffered  for  it,  Mr.  Eames?  And 
it  was  difficult  to  know  at  first ; wasn’t  it  ? And 
as  to  you  and  Amelia,  if  you  would  send  any 
of  your  young  men  to  try,  there  couldn’t  be 
any  thing  more  of  that  kind,  could  there?  I 
know  it  hasn’t  all  been  just  as  it  should  have 
been ; that  is  as  regards  you ; but  I should  like 
to  hear  you  say  that  you’ve  found  me  honest 
before  you  went.  I have  tried  to  be  honest,  I 
have  indeed.” 

Eames  assured  her  that  be  was  convinced  of 
her  honesty,  and  that  he  had  never  thought  of 
impugning  her  character  either  in  regard  to 
those  unfortunate  people,  the  Lupexes,  or  iu 
reference  to  other  matters.  “He  did  not  think,” 
he  said,  44  that  any  young  men  would  consult 
him  as  to  their  lodgings ; but  if  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  her,  he  would.”  Then  he  bade 
her  good-by,  and  having  bestowed  half  a sover- 
eign on  the  faithful  Jemima,  he  took  a long 
farewell  of  Barton  Crescent.  Amelia  had  told 
him  not  to  come  and  see  her  when  she  should 
be  married,  and  he  had  resolved  that  he  would 
take  her  at  her  word.  So  he  walked  off  from 
the  Crescent,  not  exactly  shaking  the  dust  from 
his  feet,  but  resolving  that  he  would  know  no 
more  either  of  its  dust  or  of  its  dirt.  Dirt 
enough  he  had  encountered  there  certainly,  and 
he  was  now  old  enough  to  feel  that  the  inmates 
of  Mrs.  Roper’s  house  had  not  been  those  among 
whom  a resting-place  for  his  early  years  should 
judiciously  have  been  sought.  But  he  had 
come  out  of  the  fire  comparatively  unharmed, 
and  I regret  to  say  that  he  felt  but  little  for  the 
terrible  scorchings  to  which  his  friend  had  been 
subjected  and  was  about  to  subject  himself.  He 
was  quite  content  to  look  at  the  matter  exactly 
as  it  was  looked  at  by  Mrs.  Roper.  Amelia 
was  good  enough  for  Joseph  Cradell — any  day 
of  the  week.  Poor  Cradell,  of  whom  in  these 
pages  after  this  notice  no  more  will  be  heard ! 
I can  not  but  think  that  a hard  measure  of 
justice  was  meted  out  to  him,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  sins.  More  weak  and  foolish 
than  our  friend  and  hero  he  had  been,  but  not 
to  my  knowledge  more  wicked.  But  it  is  to  the 
vain  and  foolish  that  the  punishments  fall ; and 
to  them  they  fall  so  thickly  and  constantly  that 
the  thinker  is  driven  to  think  that  vanity  and 
folly  are  of  all  sins  those  which  may  be  the  least 
forgiven.  As  for  Cradell  I may  declare  that  he 
did  marry  Amelia,  that  he  did,  with  some  pride, 
take  the  place  of  master  of  the  house  at  the 
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bottom  of  Mrs.  Roper’s  table,  and  that  he  did 
make  himself  responsible  for  all  Mrs.  Roper’s 
debts.  Of  his  future  fortunes  there  is  not  space 
to  speak  in  these  pages. 

Going  away  from  the  Crescent,  Eames  had 
himself  driven  to  his  office,  which  he  reached 
just  as  the  men  were  leaving  it,  at  four  o’clock. 
Cradell  was  gone,  so  that  he  did  not  see  him  on 
that  afternoon ; but  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Love,  who  treated  him 
with  all  the  smiling  courtesy  due  to  an  official 
big-wig — for  a private  secretary,  if  not  absolute- 
ly a big-wig,  is  semi-big,  and  entitled  to  a cer- 
tain amount  of  reverence — and  he  passed  Mr. 
Kissing  in  the  passage,  hurrying  along  as  usual 
with  a huge  book  under  his  arm.  Mr.  Kissing, 
hurried  as  he  was,  stopped  his  shuffling  feet ; 
but  Eames  only  looked  fct  him,  hardly  honoring 
him  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a nod  of  his 
head.  Mr.  Kissing,  however,  was  not  offended ; 
he  knew  that  the  private  secretary  of  the  First 
Commissioner  had  been  the  guest  of  an  earl; 
and  what  more  than  a nod  could  be  expected 
from  him?  After  that  John  made  his  w'ay 
into  the  august  presence  of  Sir  Raffle,  and  found 
that  great  man  putting  on  his  shoes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Fit zHoward.  FitzHoward  blushed ; but 
the  shoes  had  not  been  touched  by  him ; as  he 
took  occasion  afterward  to  inform  John  Eames. 

Sir  Raffle  was  all  smiles  and  civility.  4 4 De- 
lighted to  see  you  back,  Eames  : am,  upon  my 
word ; though  I and  FitzHoward  have  got  on 
capitally  in  your  absence ; haven’t  we,  FitzHow- 
ard?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  drawled  FitzHoward.  “ I haven’t 
minded  it  for  a time,  just  while  Eames  has  been 
away.” 

“ You’re  much  too  idle  to  keep  at  it,  I know ; 
but  your  bread  will  be  buttered  for  you  else- 
where, so  it  doesn’t  signify.  My  compliments 
to  the  duchess  when  you  see  her.”  Then  Fitz- 
Howard went.  “And  how’s  my  dear  old  friend  ?” 
asked  Sir  Raffle,  as  though  of  all  men  living 
Lord  De  Guest  were  the  one  for  whom  he  had 
the  strongest  and  the  oldest  love.  And  yet  he 
must  have  known  that  John  Eames  knew  as 
much  about  it  as  he  did  himself.  But  there  are 
men  who  have  the  most  lively  gratification  in 
callingiords  and  marquises  their  friends,  though 
they  know  that  nobody  believes  a word  of  what 
they  say — even  though  they  know  how  great  is 
the  odium  they  incur,  and  how  lasting  is  the 
ridicule  which  their  vanity  produces.  It  is  a 
gentle  insanity  which  prevails  in  the  outer  courts 
of  every  aristocracy ; and  as  it  brings  with  it- 
self considerable  annoyance  and  but  a lukewarm 
pleasure,  it  should  not  be  treated  with  too  keen 
a severity. 

“And  how’s  my  dear  old  friend?”  Eames 
assured  him  that  his  dear  old  friend  was  all 
right,  that  Lady  Julia  was  all  right,  that  the 
dear  old  place  was  all  right.  Sir  Raffle  now 
spoke  as  though  the  “ dear  old  place”  were  quite 
well  known  to  him.  “Was  the  game  doing 
pretty  well  ? Was  there  a promise  of  birds  ?” 


Sir  Raffle’s  anxiety  was  quite  intense,  and  ex- 
pressed with  almost  familiar  affection.  “ And, 
by-thc-by,  Eames,  where  are  you  living  at  pres- 
ent?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  settled.  I’m  at  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Hotel  at  this  moment.” 

“ Capital  house,  very  ; only  it’s  expensive  if 
you  stay  there  the  whole  season.”  Johnny  had 
no  idea  of  remaining  there  beyond  one  night, 
but  he  said  nothing  as  to  this.  “By-the-by, 
you  might  as  well  come  and  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow. Lady  Buffle  is  most  anxious  to  know 
you.  There’ll  be  one  or  two  with  us.  I did 
ask  my  friend  Dumbello,  but  there’s  some  non- 
sense going  on  in  the  House,  and  he  thinks  that 
he  can’t  get  away.”  Johnny  was  more  gracious 
than  Lord  Dumbello,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. “I  wonder  what  Lady  Buffle  will  be 
like?”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  office. 

He  had  turned  into  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
not  as  yet  knowing  where  to  look  for  a home ; 
and  there  we  will  leave  him,  eating  his  solitary 
mutton-chop  at  one  of  those  tables  which  are  so 
comfortable  to  the  eye,  but  which  are  so  com- 
fortless in  reality.  I speak  not  now  with  refer- 
ence to  the  excellent  establishment  which  has 
been  named,  but  to  the  nature  of  such  tables  in 
general.  A solitary  mutton-chop  in  a hotel  cof- 
fee-room is  not  a banquet  to  be  envied  by  any 
god ; and  if  the  mutton-chop  be  converted  into 
soup,  fish,  little  dishes,  big  dishes,  and  the  rest, 
the  matter  becomes  worse  and  not  better.  What 
comfort  are  you  to  have,  seated  alone  on  that 
horse-hair  chair,  staring  into  the  room  and 
watching  the  waiters  as  they  whisk  about  their 
towels?  No  one  but  an  Englishman  has  ever 
yet  thought  of  subjecting  himself  to  such  a posi- 
tion as  that!  But  here  we  will  leave  John 
Eames,  and  in  doing  so  I must  be  allowed  to  de- 
clare that  only  now,  at  this  moment,  has  he  en- 
tered on  his  manhood.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a 
hobbledehoy — a calf,  as  it  were,  who  had  carried 
his  calfishness  later  into  life  than  is  common  with 
calves ; but  who  did  not,  perhaps,  on  that  ac- 
count, give  promise  of  making  a worse  ox  than 
the  rest  of  them.  His  life  hitherto,  as  recorded 
in  these  pages,  had  afforded  him  no  brilliant  suc- 
cess— had  hardly  qualified  him  for  the  role  of 
hero  which  he  has  been  made  to  play.  I feel 
that  I have  been  in  fault  in  giving  such  prom- 
inence to  a hobbledehoy,  and  that  I should  have 
told  my  story  better  had  I brought  Mr.  Crosbie 
more  conspicuously  forward  on  my  canvas.  He, 
at  any  rate,  has  gotten  to  himself  a wife — as  a 
hero  always  should  do;  whereas  I must  leave 
my  poor  friend  Johnny  without  any  matrimonial 
prospects. 

It  was  thus  that  he  thought  of  himself  as  he 
sat  moping  over  his  solitary  table  in  the  hotel 
coffee-room.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  had  not  hitherto  been  a man;  but  at  the 
same  time  ft  made  some  resolution  which,  I 
trust,  may  assist  him  in  commencing  his  man- 
hood from  this  date. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  early  in  June  that  Lily  went  up  to  her 
uncle  at  the  Great  House,  pleading  for  Hopkins 
— pleading  that  to  Hopkins  might  be  restored 
all  the  privileges  of  head  gardener  at  the  Great 
House.  There  was  some  absurdity  in  this,  see- 
ing that  he  had  never  really  relinquished  his 
privileges ; but  the  manner  of  the  quarrel  had 
been  in  this  wise : 

There  was  in  those  days,  and  had  been  for 
years,  a vexed  question  between  Hopkins  and 

Jolliffe  the  bailiff  on  the  matter  of stable 

manure.  Hopkins  had  pretended  to  the  right 
of  taking  what  he  required  from  the  farm-yard, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one;  Jolliffe  in  re- 
turn had  hinted  that,  if  this  were  so,  Hopkins 
would  take  it  all.  “But  I can’t  cat  it,”  Hop- 
kins had  said.  Jolliffe  merely  grunted,  signify- 
ing by  the  grunt,  as  Hopkins  thought,  that  though 
a gardener  couldn’t  cat  a mountain  of  manure 
fifty  feet  long  and  fifteen  high — couldn’t  eat  it 
in  the  body — he  might  convert  it  into  things  ed- 
ible for  his  own  personal  use.  And  so  there  had 
been  a great  feud.  The  unfortunate  squire  had 
of  course  been  called  on  to  arbitrate,  and,  hav- 
ing postponed  his  decision  by  every  contrivance 
possible  to  him,  had  at  last  been  driven  by  Jol- 
liffe to  declare  that  Hopkins  should  take  nothing 
that  was  not  assigned  to  him.  Hopkins,  when 
the  decision  was  made  known  to  him  by  his  mas- 
ter, bit  his  old  lips,  and  turned  round  upon  his 
old  heel,  speechless.  “ You’ll  find  it  s so  at  all 
other  places,”  said  the  squire,  apologetically. 
“Other  places! ” sneered  Hopkins.  Where  would 
he  find  other  gardeners  like  himself?  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  declare  that  from  that  moment 
he  resolved  that  he  would  abide  by  no  such  or- 
der. Jolliffe  on  the  next  morning  informed  the 
squire  that  the  order  had  been  broken,  and  the 
squire  fretted  and  fumed,  wishing  that  Jolliffe 
were  well  buried  under  the  mountain  in  question. 
“ If  they  all  is  to  do  as  they  like,”  said  Jolliffe, 
“then  nobody  won’t  care  for  nobody.”  The 
squire  understood  that  an  order  if  given  must  be 
obeyed,  and  therefore,  with  many  inner  groan- 
ings  of  the  spirit,  resolved  that  war  must  be 
waged  against  Hopkins. 

On  the  following  morning  he  found  the  old 
man  himself  wheeling  a huge  barrow  of  manure 
round  from  the  yard  into  the  kitchen  garden. 
Now,  on  ordinary  occasions,  Hopkins  was  not 
required  to  do  with  his  own  hands  work  of  that 
description.  He  had  a man  under  him  who 
hewed  wood  and  carried  water  and  wheeled  bar- 
rows — one  man  always,  and  often  two.  The 
squire  knew  when  he  saw  him  that  he  was  sin- 
ning, and  bade  him  stop  upon  his  road. 

“ Hopkins,”  he  said,  “why  didn’t  you  ask  for 
what  you  wanted,  before  you  took  it?”  The 
old  man  put  down  the  barrow  on  the  ground, 
looked  up  in  his  master’s  face,  spat  into  his 
hands,  and  then  again  resumed  his  barrow. 
“ Hopkins,  that  won’t  do,”  said  the  squire. 
“ Stop  where  yon  are.” 


“What  won’t  do?”  said  Hopkins,  still  hold- 
ing the  barrow  from  the  ground,  but  not  as  yet 
progressing. 

“Put  it  down,  Hopkins,”  and  Hopkins  did 
put  it  down.  “Don’t  you  know  that  you  are 
flatly  disobeying  my  orders  ?” 

“ Squire,  I’ve  been  here  about  this  place  go- 
ing on  nigh  seventy  ycar3.” 

“If  you’ve  been  going  on  a hundred  and  sev- 
enty it  wouldn’t  do  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  master.  I’m  the  master  here,  and  I 
intend  to  be  so  to  the  end.  Take  that  manure 
back  into  the  yard.” 

“Back  into  the  yard?”  said  Hopkins,  very 
slowly. 

“Yes ; back  into  the  yard.” 

“ What — afore  all  their  faces?” 

“ Yes ; you’ve  disobeyed  me  before  all  their 
faces.” 

Hopkins  paused  a moment,  looking  away  from 
the  squire,  and  shaking  his  head  as  though  he 
had  need  of  deep  thought,  but  by  the  aid  of  deep 
thought  had  come  at  last  to  a right  conclusion. 
Then  he  resumed  the  barrow,  and  putting  him- 
self almost  into  a trot,  carried  away  his  prize 
into  the  kitchen  garden.  At  the  pace  which  he 
went  it  would  have  been  beyond  the  squire’s  pow- 
er  to  stop  him,  nor  would  Mr.  Dale  have  wish- 
ed to  come  to  a personal  encounter  with  his 
servant.  But  he  called  nfter  the  man  in  dire 
wrath  that  if  he  were  not  obeyed  the  disobedi- 
ent servant  should  rue  the  consequences  forever. 
Hopkins,  equal  to  the  occasion,  shook  his  head 
as  he  trotted  on,  deposited  his  load  at  the  foot 
of  the  encumber  frames,  and  then  at  once  re- 
turning to  his  master,  tendered  to  him  the  key 
of  the  green-house. 

“ Master,”  said  Hopkins,  speaking  as  best  he 
could  with  his  scanty  breath,  “there  it  is — there’s 
the  key;  of  course  I don’t  want  no  warning, 
and  doesn’t  care  about  my  week’s  wages.  I’ll  be 
out  of  the  cottage  afore  night,  and  as  for  the 
work’us,  I suppose  they’ll  let  me  in  at  once,  if 
your  honor’ll  give  ’em  a line.” 

Now  as  Hopkins  was  well  known  by  the  squire 
to  be  the  owner  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds, 
the  hint  about  the  work-house  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  melodramatic. 

“Don’t  be  a fool,”  said  the  squire,  almost 
gnashing  his  teeth. 

“ I know  I’ve  been  a fool,”  said  Hopkins, 
“ about  that  ’ere  doong;  my  feelings  has  been 
too  much  for  mo.  When  a man’s  feelings  has 
been  too  much  for  him,  he’d  better  just  take  his- 
self  off,  and  lie  in  the  work'us  till  he  dies.” 
And  then  he  again  tendered  the  key.  But  the 
squire  did  not  take  the  key,  and  so  Hopkins 
went  on.  “I  s’pose  I’d  better  just  see  to  the 
lights  and  the  like  of  that  till  you’ve  suited 
yourself,  Mr.  Dale.  It  ’ud  be  a pity  all  them 
grapes  should  go  off,  and  they,  as  you  may  say, 
all  one  as  fit  for  the  table.  It’s  a long  way  the 
best  crop  I ever  see  on  ’em.  I’ve  been  that 
careful  with  ’em  that  I haven’t  had  a natural 
night’s  rest,  not  since  February.  There  ain’t 
nobody  about  this  place  as  understands  grapes, 
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nor  yet  any  where  nigh  that  could  be  got  at. 
My  lord’s  head  man  is  wery  ignorant ; but  even 
if  he  knew  ever  so,  of  course  he  couldn't  come 
here.  I suppose  I’d  better  keep  the  key  till 
you're  suited,  Mr.  Dale.” 

Then  for  a fortnight  there  was  an  interreg- 
num in  the  gardens,  terrible  in  the  annals  of 
Allington.  Hopkins  lived  in  his  cottage  indeed, 
and  looked  most  sedulously  after  the  grapes. 
In  looking  after  the  grapes,  too,  he  took  the 
green-houses  under  his  care ; but  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outer  gardens,  took  no 
wages,  returning  the  amount  sent  to  him  back 
to  the  squire,  and  insisted  with  every  body  that 
he  had  been  dismissed.  He  went  about  with 
some  terrible  horticultural  implement  always  in 
his  hand,  with  which  it  was  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  attack  Jolliffe ; but  JollifFe  prudently  kept 
out  of  his  way. 

As  soon  as  it  had  been  resolved  by  Mrs.  Dale 
and  Lily  that  thfc  flitting  from  the  Small  House 
at  Allington  was  not  to  be  accomplished,  Lily 
communicated  the  fact  to  Hopkins. 

“ Miss,"  said  he,  “when  I said  them  few 
words  to  you  and  your  mamma,  I knew  that 
you  would  listen  to  reason.” 

This  was  no  more  than  Lily  had  expected ; 
that  Hopkins  should  claim  the  honor  of  having 
prevailed  by  his  arguments  was  a matter  of 
course. 

“Yes,”  said  Lily;  “we’ve  made  up  our 
minds  to  stay.  Uncle  wishes  it.” 

* ‘ Wishes  it ! Laws,  miss,  it  ain’t  only  wishes. 
And  we  all  wishes  it.  Why,  now,  look  at  the 
reason  of  the  thing.  Here’s  this  here  house — ” 

“ But,  Hopkins,  it's  decided.  We’ro  going 
to  stay.  What  I want  to  know  is  this ; can  you 
come  at  once  and  help  me  to  unpack  ?” 

“ What ! this  very  evening,  as  is — ” 

“Yes,  now;  we  want  to  have  the  things 
about  again  before  they  come  back  from  Guest- 
wick.” 

Hopkins  scratched  his  head  and  hesitated,  not 
wishing  to  yield  to  any  proposition  that  could 
be  considered  as  childish ; but  he  gave  way  at 
last,  feeling  that  the  work  itself  was  a good 
work.  Mrs.  Dale  also  assented,  laughing  at 
Lily  for  her  folly  as  she  did  so,  and  in  this  way 
the  things  were  unpacked  very  quickly,  and  the 
alliance  between  Lily  and  Hopkins  became,  for 
the  time,  very  close.  This  work  of  unpacking 
and  resettling  was  not  yet  over,  when  the  battle 
of  the  manure  broke  out,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  Hopkins,  when  his  feelings  had  become  al- 
together too  much  for  him  “about  the  doong,” 
came  at  last  to  Lily,  and  laying  down  at  her 
feet  all  the  weight  and  all  the  glory  of  his  sixty 
odd  years  of  life,  implored  her  to  make  matters 
straight  for  him.  “ It’s  been  n killing  me,  miss, 
so  it  has,  to  see  the  way  they’ve  been  a cutting 
that  sparagus.  It  ain’t  cutting  at  all.  It's  just 
hocking  it  up — what  is  fit,  and  what  isn't,  alto- 
gether. And  they’ve  been  a putting  the  plants 
in  where  I didn't  mean  ’em,  though  they  know’d 
I didn't  mean  'em.  I’ve  stood  by,  mi9s,  and 
said  never  a word.  I’d  a died  sooner.  But, 


Miss  Lily,  what  my  sufferings  have  been,  ’cause 
of  my  feelings  getting  the  better  of  me  about 
that? — you  know,  miss — nobody  will  ever  tell ; 
nobody  — nobody— nobody.”  Then  Hopkins 
turned  away  and  wept. 

“ Uncle,”  said  Lily,  creeping  close  up  against 
his  chair,  “ I want  to  ask  you  a great  favor.” 

“A  great  favor.  Well,  I don’t  think  I shall 
refuse  you  any  thing  at  present.  It  isn’t  to  ask 
another  earl  to  the  house,  is  it  ?” 

“Another  earl !”  said  Lily. 

“Yes;  haven’t  you  heard?  Miss  Bell  has 
been  here  this  morning,  insisting  that  I should 
have  over  Lord  De  Guest  and  his  sister  for 
the  marriage.  It  seems  that  there  was  some 
scheming  between  Bell  and  Lady  Julia.” 

“ Of  course  you’ll  ask  them.” 

“ Of  course  I must.  I’ve  no  way  out  of  it. 

It’ll  be  all  very  well  for  Bell,  who’ll  be  off  to  Wales 
with  her  lover ; but  what  am  I to  do  with  the 
earl  and  Lady  Julia,  when  they’re  gone?  Will 
you  come  and  help  me  ?” 

In  answer  to  this,  Lily  of  course  promised  that 
she  would  come  and  help.  “ Indeed,”  said  she, 

“I  thought  we  were  all  asked  up  for  the  day. 

And  now  for  my  favor.  Uncle,  you  must  forgive 
poor  Hopkins.” 

“Forgive  a fiddlestick!”  said  the  squire. 

“No,  but  you  must.  You  can’t  think  how 
unhappy  he  is.” 

“How  can  I forgive  a man  who  won’t  forgive 
me?  He  goes  prowling  about  the  place  doing  no- 
thing ; and  he  sends  me  back  his  wages,  and  he 
looks  as  though  he  were  going  to  murder  some 
one ; and  all  because  he  wouldn’t  do  as  he  was 
told.  How  am  I to  forgive  such  a man  as  that  ?" 

“But,  uncle,  why  not?” 

“It  would  be  his  forgiving  me.  He  knows 
very  well  that  he  may  come  back  whenever  he 
pleases ; and,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that  he 
has  never  gone  away.” 

“ But  he  is  so  very  unhappy.” 

“What  can  I do  to  make  him  happier?” 

“Just  go  down  to  his  cottage  and  tell  him 
that  you  forgive  him.” 

“ Then  he’ll  argue  with  me.” 

“ No ; I don’t  think  he  will.  He  is  too  much 
down  in  the  world  for  arguing  now.” 

“ Ah  ! you  don't  know  him  as  I do.  All  the 
misfortunes  in  the  world  wouldn’t  stop  that  man’s 
conceit.  Of  course  I’ll  go  if  you  ask  me,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  I’m  made  to  knock  under  to 
every  body.  I hear  a great  deal  about  other 
people’s  feelings,  but  I don’t  know  that  mine 
arc  very  much  thought  of.”  He  was  not  alto- 
gether in  a happy  mood,  and  Lily  almost  re- 
gretted that  she  had  persevered;  but  she  did 
succeed  in  carrying  him  off  across  the  garden  to 
the  cottage,  and  as  they  went  together  she  prom- 
ised him  that  she  would  think  of  him  always — 
always.  The  scene  with  Hopkins  can  not  be 
described  now,  as  it  would  take  too  many  of  our 
few  remaining  pages.  It  resulted,  I am  afraid 
I must  confess,  in  nothing  more  triumphant  to 
the  squire  than  a treaty  of  mutual  forgiveness. 

Hopkins  acknowledged  with  much  self-reproach 
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that  his  feelings  had  been  too  many  for  him ; 
but  then,  look  at  his  provocation!  He  could 
not  keep  his  tongue  from  that  matter,  and  cer- 
tainly said  as  much  in  his  own  defense  as  he  did 
in  confession  of  his  sins.  The  substantial  tri- 
umph was  altogether  his,  for  nobody  again  ever 
dared  to  interfere  with  his  operations  in  the 
farm-yard.  He  showed  his  submission  to  his 
master  mainly  by  consenting  to  receive  his  wa- 
ges for  the  two  weeks  which  he  had  passed  in 
idleness. 

Owing  to  this  little  accident  Lily  was  not  so 
much  oppressed  by  Hopkins  as  she  had  expect- 
ed to  be  in  that  matter  of  their  altered  plans ; 
but  this  salvation  did  not  extend  to  Mrs.  Ilearn, 
to  Mrs.  Crump,  or,  above  all,  to  Mrs.  Boyce. 
They,  all  of  them,  took  an  interest  more  or  less 
strong  in  the  Hopkins  controversy ; but  their 
interest  in  the  occupation  of  the  Small  House 
was  much  stronger,  and  it  was  found  useless  to 
put  Mrs.  Hearn  off  with  the  gardener’s  persist- 
ent refusal  of  his  wages,  when  she  was  big  with 
inquiry  whether  the  house  was  to  be  painted  in- 
side as  well  as  out.  44  Ah,”  said  she,  “ I think 
I’ll  go  and  look  at  lodgings  at  Guest  wick  myself, 
and  pack  up  some  of  my  beds.”  Lily  made  no 
answer  to  this,  feeling  that  it  was  a part  of  that 
punishment  which  she  had  expected.  “Dear, 
dear,”  said  Mrs.  Crump  to  the  two  girls  ; “ well, 
to  be  sure,  we  should  a been  lone  without  *ee, 
and  mayhap  we  might  a got  worse  in  your 
place ; but  why  did  ’ee  go  and  fasten  up  all 
your  things  in  them  big  boxes  just  to  unfasten 
’em  all  again  ?” 

“ We  changed  our  minds,  Mrs.  Crump,”  said 
Bell,  with  some  severity. 

“Yees,  I know  ye  changed  your  mindses. 
Well,  it’s  all  right  for  the  loiks  o’  ye,  no  doubt ; 
but  if  we  changes  our  mindses  we  hears  of  it.” 

“So,  it  seems,  do  we!”  said  Lily.  “But 
never  mind,  Mrs.  Crump.  Do  you  send  us  our 
letters  up  early,  and  then  we  won’t  quarrel.” 

“ Oh,  letters ! Drat  them  for  letters.  I wish 
there  weren’t  no  sich  things.  There  was  a man 
here  yesterday  with  his  imperence.  I don’t 
know  where  he  come  from — down  from  Lun’on, 
I b’leeve:  and  this  was  wrong,  and  that  was 
wrong,  and  every  thing  was  wrong;  and  then 
he  said  he’d  have  me  discharged  the  sarvice.” 

“ Dear  me,  Mrs.  Crump ; that  wouldn’t  do  at 
all.” 

“Discharged  the  sarvice!  Tuppence  farden 
a day ! So  I told  *um  to  discharge  hisself,  and 
take  all  the  old  bundles  and  things  away  upon 
his  shoulders.  Letters  indeed ! What  busi- 
ness have  they  with  post-miss usses,  if  they  can 
not  pay  ’em  better  nor  tuppence  farden  a day?” 
And  in  this  way,  under  the  shelter  of  Mrs. 
Crump’s  storm  of  wrath  against  the  inspector 
who  had  visited  her,  Lily  and  Bell  escaped  much 
that  would  have  fallen  upon  their  own  heads; 
but  Mrs.  Boyce  still  remained.  I may  here 
add,  in  order  that  Mrs.  Crump’s  history  may  be 
carried  on  to  the  farthest  possible  point,  that  she 
was  not  “discharged  the  sarvice,”  and  that  she 
still  receives  her  twopence  farthing  a day  from 


the  Crown.  “That’s  a bitter  old  lady,”  said 
the  inspector  to  the  man  who  was  driving  him. 
“ Yes,  Sir ; they  all  Says  the  same  about  she. 
There  ain’t  none  of  ’em  get  much  change  out  of 
Mrs.  Crump.” 

Bell  and  Lily  went  together  also  to  Mrs. 
Boyce’s.  4 * If  she  makes  herself  very  disagree- 
able I shall  insist  upon  talking  of  your  mar- 
riage, ” said  Lily. 

“I’ve  not  the  slightest  objection,”  said  Bell; 
4 * only  I don’t  know  what  there  can  be  to  say 
about  it.  Marrying  the  doctor  is  such  a very 
commonplace  sort  of  thing.” 

' 44  Not  a bit  more  commonplace  than  marrying 
the  parson,”  said  Lily. 

44  Oh  yes,  it  is.  Parsons’  marriages  are  often 
very  grand  affairs.  They  come  in  among  coun- 
ty people.  That’s  their  luck  in  life.  Doctors 
never  do  ; nor  lawyers.  I don’t  think  lawyers 
ever  get  married  in  the  country.  They’re  sup- 
posed to  do  it  np  in  London.  But  a country 
doctor’s  wedding  is  not  a thing  to  be  talked 
about  much.” 

Mrs.  Boyce  probably  agreed  in  this  view  of 
the  matter,  seeing  that  she  did  not  choose  the 
coming  marriage  as  her  first  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  two  girls  were  seated  she 
flew  away  immediately  to  the  house,  and  began 
to  express  her  very  great  surprise — her  surprise 
and  her  joy  also — at  the  sudden  change  which 
had  been  made  in  their  plans.  44 It  is  so  much 
nicer,  you  know,”  said  she,  44  that  things  should 
be  pleasant  among  relatives.” 

“Things  always  have  been  tolerably  pleasant 
with  us,”  said  Bell. 

“ Oh  yes ; I’m  sure  of  that.  I’ve  always  said 
it  was  quite  a pleasure  to  see  you  and  your  uncle 
together.  And  when  we  heard  about  your  all 
having  to  leave — ” 

“But  we  didn’t  have  to  leave,  Mrs.  Boyce. 
We  were  going  to  leave  becanse  we  thought 
mamma  would  be  more  comfortable  in  Guest- 
wick  ; and  now  we’re  not  going  to  leave,  because 
we’ve  all  4 changed  our  mindses,’ as  Mrs.  Crump 
calls  it.” 

“And  is  it  true  the  house  is  going  to  be 
painted  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Boyce. 

“ I believe  it  is  true,”  said  Lily. 

41  Inside  and  out?” 

“It  must  be  done  some  day,”  said  Bell. 

“ Yes,  to  be  sure ; but  I must  say  it  is  gener- 
ous of  the  squire.  There’s  such  a deal  of  wood- 
work about  your  house.  I know  I wish  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  would  paint  oars ; 
but  nobody  ever  does  any  thing  for  the  clergy. 
I’m  sure  I’m  delighted  you’re  going  to  stay.  As 
I said  to  Mr.  Boyce,  what  should  we  ever  have 
done  without  you?  I believe  the  squire  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  let  the 
place.” 

“ I don’t  think  he  ever  has  let  it.” 

“ And  if  there  was  nobody  in  it,  it  would  all 
go  to  rack  and  rain;  wouldn't  it?  Had  your 
mamma  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  lodgings  she 
engaged  at  Gnestwick  ?” 

44  Upon  my  word  I don’t  know.  Boll  can  tell 
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you  better  about  that  than  I,  as  Dr.  Crofts  set- 
tled it.  I suppose  Dr.  Crofts  tells  her  every 
thing.”  And  so  the  conversation  was  changed,  i 
and  Mrs.  Bovce  was  made  to  understand  that ! 
whatever  further  mystery  there  might  be,  it 
would  not  be  unraveled  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  settled  that  Dr.  Crofts  and  Bell  should 


be  married  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
squire  determined  to  give  what  grace  be  could  to 
the  ceremony  by  opening  his  own  house  on  the 
occasion.  Lord  De  Guest  and  Lady  Julia  were 
invited  by  special  arrangement  between  her  lady- 
ship and  Bell,  as  has  been  before  explained. 
The  colonel  also  with  Lady  Fanny  came  up  from 
Torquay  on  the  occasion,  this  being  the  first 
visit  made  by  the  colonel  to  his  paternal  roof  for 
many  years.  Bernard  did  not  accompany  his 
father.  He  had  not  yet  gone  abroad,  but  there 
were  circumstances  which  made  him  feel  that 
he  would  not  find  himself  comfortable  at  the 
wedding.  The  service  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Boyce,  assisted,  as  the  County  Chronicle  very 
fully  remarked,  by  the  Reverend  John  Joseph 
Jones,  M.A.,  late  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Nort ligate,  Gucstwick  ; 
the  fault  of  which  little  advertisement  was  this, 
that  as  none  of  the  readers  of  the  paper  had  pa- 
tience to  get  beyond  the  Reverend  John  Joseph 
Jones,  the  fact  of  Bell’s  marriage  with  Dr.  Crofts 
was  not  disseminated  as  widely  as  might  have 
been  wished. 

The  marriage  went  off  very  nicely.  The 
squire  was  upon  his  very  best  behavior,  and  wel- 
comed his  guests  as  though  he  really  enjoyed 
their  presence  there  in  his  halls.  Ilopkins,  who 
was  quite  aware  that  he  had  been  triumphant, 


decorated  the  old  rooms  with  mingled  flowers 


and  greenery  with  an  assiduous  care  which  | 
pleased  the  two  girls  mightily.  And  during 
this  work  of  wreathing  and  decking  there  was 
one  little  morsel  of  feeling  displayed  which  may 
as  well  be  told  in  these  last  lines.  Lily  had 


been  encouraging  the  old  man  while  Bell  for  a 
moment  had  been  absent. 

“I  wish  it  had  been  for  thee,  my  darling!” 
he  said ; “I  wish'  it  had  been  for  thee !” 

“It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  Hopkins,”  she 
answered,  solemnly. 

“Not  with  him,  though,”  he  went  on,  “not 
with  him.  I wouldn’t  a hung  a bough  for  him. 
But  with  t’other  one.” 

Lily  said  no  word  further.  She  knew  that 
the  man  was  expressing  the  wishes  of  all  around 
her.  She  said  no  word  further,  and  then  Bell 
returned  to  them. 

But  no  one  at  the  wedding  was  so  gay  as  Lily 
— so  gay,  so  bright,  and  so  wedding-likc.  She 
flirted  with  the  old  earl  till  he  declared  that  he 
would  marry  her  himself.  No  ono  seeing  her 
that  evening,  and  knowing  nothing  of  her  im- 
mediate history,  would  have  imagined  that  she 
herself  had  been  cruelly  jilted  6ome  six  or  eight 


months  ago.  And  those  who  did  know  her  could 
not  imagine  that  what  she  then  suffered  had  hit 
her  so  hard  that  no  recovery  seemed  possible  for 
her.  But  though  no  recovery,  as  she  herself  be- 


lieved, was  possible  for  her— though  she  was  as 
a man  whose  right  arm  had  been  taken  from  him 
in  the  battle,  still  all  the  world  had  not  gone 
with  that  right  arm.  The  bullet  which  had 
maimed  her  sorely  had  not  touched  her  life,  and 
she  scorned  to  go  about  the  world  complaining 
either  by  word  or  look  of  the  injury  she  had  re- 
ceived. “ Wives  when  they  have  lost  their  hus- 
bands still  eat  and  laugh,”  she  said  to  herself, 
‘ 4 and  he  is  not  dead  like  that. ” So  she  resolved 
that  she  W'ould  be  happy,  and  I here  declare 
that  she  not  only  seemed  to  carry  out  her  resolu- 
tion, but  that  she  did  carry  it  out  in  very  truth. 
“You’re  a dear  good  man,  and  I know  you’ll 
be  good  to  her,”  she  said  to  Crofts  just  as  he 
was  about  to  start  with  his  bride. 

“I’ll  try,  at  any  rate,”  he  answered. 

“And  I shall  expect  you  to  be  good  to  me 
too.  Remember  you  have  married  the  whole 
family ; and,  Sir,  you  mustn’t  believe  a word 
of  what  that  bad  man  says  in  his  novels  about 
mothcrs-in-law.  He  lias  done  a great  deal  of 
harm,  and  shut  half  the  ladies  in  England  out 
of  their  daughters’  houses.” 

“He  sha’n’t  shut  Mrs.  Dale  out  of  mine.” 

“Remember  he  doesn’t.  Now,  good-by!” 
So  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  off,  and  Lily 
was  left  to  flirt  with  Lord  De  Guest. 

Of  whom  else  is  it  necessary  that  a word  or 
two  should  be  said  before  I allow  the  weary  pen 
to  fall  from  my  hand  ? The  squire,  after  much 
inward  struggling  on  the  subject,  had  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  his  sistcr-in-law  had  not 
received  from  him  that  kindness  which  she  had 
deserved.  He  had  acknowledged  this,  purport- 
ing to  do  his  best  to  amend  his  past  errors ; and 
I think  I may  say  that  his  efforts  in  that  line 
would  not  be  received  ungraciously  by  Mrs. 
Dale.  I am  inclined  therefore  to  think  that 
life  at  Allington,  both  at  the  Great  House  and 
at  the  Small,  would  soon  become  pleasanter  than 
it  used  to  be  in  former  days.  Lily  soon  got  the 
Balmoral  boots,  or,  at  least,  soon  learned  that 
the  power  of  getting  them  as  she  pleased  had 
devolved  upon  her  from  her  uncle’s  gift ; so  that 
she  talked  even  of  buying  the  squirrel’s  cage ; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  her  extravagance  Ted 
her  as  far  as  that. 

Lord  De  Courcy  was  left  suffering  dreadfully 
from  gout  and  ill-temper  at  Courcy  Castle.  Yes, 
indeed ! To  him  in  his  latter  days  life  did  not 
seem  to  offer  much  that  was  comfortable.  His 
wife  had  now  gone  from  him,  and  declared  pos- 
itively to  her  son-in-law  that  no  earthly  consid- 
eration should  ever  induce  her  to  go  back  again; 
— “ not  if  I were  to  starve  !”  she  said.  By  which 
she  intended  to  signify  that  she  would  be  firm  in 
her  resolve,  even  though  she  should  thereby  lose 
her  carriage  and  horses.  Poor  Mr.  Gazebee 
went  down  to  Courcy,  and  bad  a dreadful  inter- 
view with  the  earl ; but  matters  were  at  last  ar- 
ranged, and  her  ladyship  remained  at  Baden- 
Baden  in  a state  of  semi-stArvation.  That  is  to 
say,  she  had  but  one  horse  to  her  carriage. 

As  regards  Crosbie,  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  did  again  recover  his  power  at  his  office. 
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He  was  Mr.  Butterwell’s  master,  and  the  mas- 
ter also  of  Mr.  Optimist,  and  the  major.  He 
knew  his  business,  and  could  do  it,  which  was 
more,  perhaps,  than  might  fairly  be  said  of  any 
of  the  other  three.  Under  such  circumstances  ' 
he  was  sure  to  get  in  his  hand  and  lead  again. 
Bat  elsewhere  his  star  did  not  recover  its  as- 
cendency. He  dined  at  his  club  almost  daily, 
and  there  were  those  with  whom  he  habitually 
formed  some  little  circle.  But  he  was  not  the 
Crosbie  of  former  days — the  Crosbie  known  in 
Belgravia  and  in  St.  James’s  Street.  He  had 
taken  his  little  vessel  bravely  out  into  the  deep 
waters,  and  had  sailed  her  well  while  fortune 
stuck  close  to  him.  But  he  had  forgotten  his  ■ 
nautical  rules,  and  success  had  made  him  idle,  j 
His  plummet  and  lead  had  not  been  used,  and 
he  had  kept  no  look-out  ahead.  Therefore  the 
first  rock  he  met  shivered  his  bark  to  pieces. 
His  wife,  the  Lady  Alexandrine,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  one-horse  carriage  with  her  mother  at 
Baden-Baden. 

THE  END. 


YOUR  HUMBLE  SERVANT. 

RICH  as  we  are  in  money,  and  profuse  in 
spending  it  in  order  to  heighten  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  the  good  servant — that  essential 
of  comfort  and  luxury — seems  beyond  our  reach. 
Superfine  houses  we  have,  and  superfine  furni- 
ture, and  superfine  ladies,  and  all  other  ornar 
mental  superfluities  in  excess ; but  those  plain 
utilities — the  skillful  cook,  the  handy  maid,  and 
the  trusty  nurse,  wc  rarely  possess. 

Though  the  finished  article  is  scarce,  the  raw 
material  is  abundant.  Three-quarters  of  the 
globe  have  become  tributary  to  the  lucky  fourth 
we  inhabit.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  have 
poured  their  overflowing  populations  into  the 
heaving  ocean  of  American  labor.  China  has 
sent  from  its  swarming  hives  thousands  of  its 
patient  Coolies  to  California  and  Oregon,  where 
our  fellow-citizens  are  served  with  an  enviable 
obedience  by  the  long-tailed  children  of  the  sun. 

Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  have  their  millions 
of  negroes,  whose  stolen  labor  was  once  the 
boasted  blessing  of  their  masters,  but  soon  to 
be  confessed  their  curse.  What  the  future  may 
he  of  these  prolific  children  of  Ham  who  can 
tell  ? But  Humanity  hopes  that,  with  the  rights 
of  man  conceded,  the  duties  of  man  may  be  ful- 
filled ; while  Political  Economy  is  devising  plans 
to  save  the  waste  of  so  much  bone  and  muscle, 
and  to  bring  their  productive  force  into  co-opera- 
tion with  the  general  utility. 

Among  the  slaves  of  the  South  there  are  some 
fjw  accomplished  domestic  servants  who  have 
been  perfected  in  the  households  of  the  luxurious 
planters.  These,  when  luxurious  planters  shall 
be  no  more,  are  destined,  no  doubt,  to  fill  ap- 
propriate places  in  the  rich  and  free  houses  of 
the  North.  Most  of  the  negroes,  however,  even 
those  who  arc  called  domestic  servants,  brought 
up  as  they  have  been  in  the  slatternly  house- 
holds of  the  South  and  Southwest,  would  be  as 


out  of  place  in  the  better-ordered  homes  of  the 
North  as  a bull  in  a china-shop.  As  for  the  old 
negro  servants,  once  so  common  in  our  North- 
ern kitchens  and  halls,  they  have  become^ilmost 
1 extinct  through  inherent  weakness  or  the  force 
i of  external  pressure. 

Ireland  and  Germany  have  long  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
of  domestic  servants  for  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  It  is  from  these  countries 
that  we  obtain  most  of  the  raw  material,  and 
very  raw  it  is ; for  those  who  come  from  afar  to 
cook  our  dinners,  to  guard  our  superfine  uphol- 
stery, and  to  tend  the  darlings  of  our  homes, 

! are,  for  the  most  part,  peasants,  whose  condi- 
tion in  their  own  land  has  been  hardly  less  rude 
than  that  of  the  American  Indian.  The  serv- 
ants in  Europe  ire  generally  the  most  thriving 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  consequently  the  least 
inclined  to  emigrate.  It  is  rare  to  find  accom- 
plished European  domestics  in  this  country,  al- 
though there  are  many  no  doubt  who  profess  to 
be  such. 

England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
however,  send  us  an  occasional  coachman, 
groom,  valet,  cook,  or  bonne  des  enfans , who  is 
more  or  less  an  expert. 

Native  Americans,  however  lowly  their  posi- 
tion, have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  become 
menials,  and  there  is  consequently  no  hope  of  a 
supply  of  servants  from  this  source  until  the 
present  social  relations  between  master  and  man, 
and  mistress  and  maid,  are  materially  changed. 

It  is  from  no  indisposition  to  work,  for  native 
Americans  can  find  no  task-masters  as  exacting 
as  themselves  ; but  they  associate  with  domestic 
service  the  idea  of  servile  dependence,  and  will 
not  submit  to  be  the  humble  servants  of  any 
master  or  mistress.  The  word  “Help”  was 
coined  for  their  especial  benefit ; but  though  in- 
voked by  this  flattering  appellation  they  per- 
sistently refuse  their  aid. 

Our  female  servants  are,  for  the  most  part, 

Irish  and  German,  and  of  these  the  former 
greatly  predominate;  for  the  latter,  though  of 
more  aptitude,  have  less  inclination  for  service ; 
and  besides  finding  husbands  readily  soon  be- 
come mistresses  of  households  of  their  own. 

The  main-stay,  then,  of  our  domestic  establish- 
ments is  the  Irish  female  peasant.  She  it  is 
who  is  both  the  necessity  and  plague  of  our 
homes.  As  we  can  not  dispense  with  her 
strong  arms,  we  have  to  endure  her  ignorance, 
her  uncouth  manners,  her  varying  caprices,  and 
her  rude  tongue. 

Housekeepers  complain  bitterly  of  Bridget’s 
ignorance  and  awkwardness,  and  will  tell  you, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  how  she  cut  off  the 
tender  and  eatable  parts  of  the  asparagus  and 
served  up  the  tough  stalks;  how  she  washed 
her  feet  in  the  soup-tureen;  how,  in  her  zeal 
for  a shine,  she  rubbed  off  the  coat  of  bronze 
from  the  ten-urn ; how  she  scrubbed  the  family 
portraits  with  soap  and  wratcr,  and  wore  off  a 
nose  and  knocked  out  an  eye;  how  she  left 
open  the  front-door  and  let  in  the  prowling 
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thief,  who  made  a clean  sweep  of  the  hats  and 
coat9  in  the  hall;  how  she  choked  baby,  who 
hasn’t  cut  a tooth,  with  a chicken  bone ; how 
she  cut  wood  with  the  best  ivory-handled  carv- 
er, and  stirred  the  fire  with  the  silver  gravy 
spoon ; and  how,  in  fine,  “ these  Irish  servants 
are  the  plague  of  our  lives.”  As  for  the  minor 
offenses  of  Bridget,  such  as  burning  the  daily 
roast  to  a cinder,  setting  the  table  all  awry, 
breaking  the  crockery,  letting  baby  fall  into  the 
fire,  sweeping  the  parlor  carpet  with  the  street 
broom,  soaking  the  ivory-handled  knives  and 
forks  in  boiling  water,  and  letting  the  cat  drink 
up  all  the  milk:  these  are  such  everyday  oc- 
currences that  they  are  hardly  worth  mention. 

The  ignorance  of  Bridget  is,  no  doubt,  tor- 
menting to  the  careful  housekeeper;  but  what 
else  can  we  expect?  Where* has  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn?  Surely  not  in  her  na- 
tive Connaught.  Bom  and  bred  in  a mud- 
hovel,  in  the  companionship  of  boorish  peasants 
like  herself — the  “finest  pisantry  in  the  world,” 
as  O’Connell  called  them — and  the  family  pig, 
she  can  know  nothing  of  the  simplest  elements 
of  civilized  life.  Her  knowledge  of  cookery  is 
confined  to  the  mixing  of  buttermilk  and  pota- 
toes for  the  daily  meal  of  the  whole  domestic 
circle,  including  the  hog.  The  very  utensils 
of  the  kitchen,  beyond  a soot-covered  iron  pot, 
are  mysteries  to  her.  Her  ideas  of  tending  a 
baby  are  derived  from  an  affectionate  reminis- 
cence of  a sturdy  brat  of  an  infant  brother  or 
sister  sprawling,  naked,  in  the  mud,  in  close 
proximity,  and  mingling  its  cries  with  the  so- 
norous grunt  of  the  pig.  As  for  chamber-work 
and  waiting,  what  occasion  is  there  for  learning 
any  thing  about  either  in  a hovel,  where  all  help 
themselves  to  their  food  out  of  a common  pot, 
and  lie  down  promiscuously  upon  the  ground? 
In  regard  to  washing  and  ironing,  these  are  re- 
finements we  should  no  more  expect  her  to 
have  learned  at  home  than  to  play  on  a piano 
or  to  dance  the  polka.  What  Bridget  may  pick 
up  of  the  domestic  proprieties  during  her  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic,  huddled  up  in  a ship’s 
steerage  with  hundreds  of  her  compatriots,  and 
kept  upon  a severe  regimen  of  a pint  of  fresh 
water  a day,  salt  pork,  sea  biscuit,  and  potatoes, 
can  not  add  much  to  her  information  of  the  du- 
ties of  a servant.  Arrived  in  the  United  States, 
she  may  catch  at  the  house  of  a friend  or  rela- 
tive a glimpse — and  the  first  of  her  life— of  a 
joint  of  meat,  cooked  probably  at  the  baker’s 
round  the  corner,  and  of  other  humble  comforts 
of  civilization ; but  this  can  not  greatly  increase 
her  knowledge.  She  soon  learns,  however,  that 
labor  is  in  demand  and  wages  high.  To  get 
six,  seven,  or  eight  dollars  a month,  as  it  may 
be,  she  believes  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  a serv- 
ant, and  troubles  herself  very  little  about  the 
rest.  She  soon  gets  a place ; for  her  service, 
in  the  want  of  better,  is  indispensable.  Thus 
she  undertakes  to  do  what  she  knows  nothing 
about,  and  becomes  the  torment  and  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  of  every  housekeeper. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a few  of  the  wealth- 


iest who  are  not  obliged  to  take  their  Bridgets 
entirely  in  the  raw  state.  Such  by  paying  the 
highest  wages  can  always  command  the  best  in 
the  market,  and  thus  secure  servants  who  have 
managed  to  gather  more  or  less  experience  of 
their  duties  in  the  course  of  a rapid  circulation 
for  several  years  among  city  families.  But  even 
these  are  notoriously  unequal  to  the  services  re- 
quired, and  our  dames  of  wealth  and  luxury  are 
accordingly  among  the  first  to  complain  of  the 
universal  grievance.  The  absenteeism  of  the 
American  rich  in  Paris  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  which  was  becoming  so  general  un- 
til cheeked  by  the  advancing  premium  on  gold 
and  consequent  rise  in  exchange,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  impossibility,  from  the  want  of 
good  servants,  of  obtaining  a well-ordered  do- 
mestic establishment  at  home.  However  this 
may  be,  a still  worse  practice  of  our  well-to-do 
people,  that  of  abandoning  the  private  house 
for  the  boarding-house  and  public  hotel,  is  con- 
stantly excused  on  this  ground.  Bridget’s  in- 
competency is  thus  responsible  for  one  of  the 
worst  evils  of  American  life — an  evil  which  is 
not  only  corrupting  but  fast  extinguishing  the 
chief  source  of  personal  and  national  virtue — 
domestic  existence. 

It  is  not  only  of  the  incapacity  of  the  servant 
to  perform  properly  the  services  for  which  she  is 
hired,  that  complaint  is  made,  but  of  her  pre- 
tentiousness or  her  “ uppishness,”  as  it  is  called. 

If  one  is  found  ever  so  little  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  simple  functions  of  her  place,  and  likely 
to  suit  in  the  kitchen,  parlor,  or  nursery,  house- 
keepers tell  us  that  she  will  so  presume  upon  her 
small  modicum  of  acquirements  that  none  but 
the  highest  wages,  the  greatest  privileges,  and 
a minimum  of  work  will  satisfy  her.  She  be- 
comes so  exacting  that,  before  accepting  an  en- 
gagement, she  asks  more  questions  than  she  an- 
swers, and  seems  as  solicitous  about  the  char- 
acter of  her  employer  as  her  employer  about 
hers.  She  has  her  own  notions,  too,  of  gentil- 
ity ; and  having  a high  idea  of  her  own  respect- 
ability, is  particularly  inquisitive  in  regard  to 
that  of  her  would-be  mistress.  “ How  many 
servants  do  you  keep,  misthrus?”  “Three — a 
cook,  chambermaid,  and  waiter.”  “Is  it  a man 
wathur  or  a woman  wathur?”  “A  woman." 

“ It  isn’t  the  likes  of  me,  then,  who  will  be  aft- 
er living  wi*  ye  if  ye  don’t  keep  a man  sarvant." 

A lady  of  our  acquaintance  having  selected  a 
likely-looking  girl  at  an  intelligence  office,  pro- 
posed to  take  her  home  with  her  at  once.  On 
getting  into  the  street  the  lady  called  an  omni- 
bus ; whereupon  the  girl  asked  her  if  she  didn’t 
keep  a carriage ? Upon  being  answered  “No,” 
she  turned  away,  and  refused  the  place  for  which 
she  had  been  just  engaged.  In  their  advertise- 
ments for  a place  they  take  care  to  remind  us 
that  “none  but  respectable  families  need  ap- 
ply.” These  are  facts,  and  confirm  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  basis  of  Leech’s  series  of  humor- 
ous illustrations  in  Punch  of  the  aspiring  ten- 
dencies of  the  modern  servant. 

The  following  advertisement  from  a late  New 
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York  Herald  is  a more  public  manifestation  of 
high  life  below  stairs,  and  shows  that  the  vulgar 
use  of  the  word  “lady,”  instead  of  the  honor- 
able appellation  of  woman,  so  frequent  in  the 
parlor,  is  echoed  in  the  kitchen  : 

WANTED— SITUATIONS  IN  A PRIVATE  FAMILY 
by  two  young  ladies ; one  as  cook,  and  the  other  a* 
chambermaid.  Inquire  at Street  for  two  days. 

Here  is  another  advertisement  from  the  same 
paper,  in  which  the  applicant  for  a place  in  the 
kitchen  not  only  assures  us  that  she  is  a lady , 
but  a respectable  one : 

A SITUATION  WANTED— BY  A RESPECTABLE 
young  lady,  as  cnok,  washer,  and  ironer,  or  would  do 
general  housework  in  a small  private  family.  Can  give 
good  reference.  Call  for  two  days  at Street 

Here  is  a third : 

TWO  GERMAN  LADIES  WISH  SITUATIONS  IN 
American  llmilies — one  to  do  housework  and  make 
herself  generally  uarful ; the  other  ns  housekeeper.  In- 
quire at Street,  in  the  dry-goods  store. 

A ferocious  ring  at  the  bell  drew  the  writer 
from  his  work  on  this  very  article  to  the  door, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  demand  from  a grimy 
fellow  to  see  “ the  lady  (his  wife)  that’s  wash- 
ing here  to-day.”  The  “lady”  was  the  char- 
woman, or  “ woman  who  goes  out  to  day’s  work,” 
who  had  condescended,  for  the  small  considera- 
tion of  seventy-five  cents,  to  assist  in  “getting 
up”  the  week’s  linen  of  a small  establishment. 

•One  of  the  most  annoying  faults  of  Bridget 
is  her  frequent  change  of  place.  She  has  hard- 
ly received,  we  can’t  say  earned,  her  first  month’s 
wages,  when,  for  some  frivolous  excuse  or  other, 
she  gives  short  or  often  no  notice  at  all,  and  is 
off  to  serve  some  other  disconsolate  housekeep- 
er in  her  turn  in  the  same  way.  A domestic 
establishment  is  thus  never  complete,  never  set- 
tled. The  household  is  the  scene  of  a perpetual 
revolution.  To-day  there  is  a change  of  dynasty 
in  the  kitchen,  to-morrow  in  the  chamber  or 
nursery.  Domestic  anarchy  and  confusion  are 
the  inevitable  consequences.  The  master  of  the 
house  returns  from  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
his  day’s  business,  seeking  repose  in  his  home, 
but  only  finds  disquiet.  The  old  cook  has  gone, 
and  the  new  one  hasn’t  come,  or  changed  her 
mind,  or  wouldn’t  suit,  and  there’s  no  dinner, 
or  his  wife  is  smutting  her  delicate  hands  or 
blowsing  her  lovely  face  over  the  kitchen  fire 
trying  to  cook  one.  If  it  isn’t  the  cook  it  is  the 
nurse,  whose  month  is  up,  and  she  “ wouldn’t 
stay,  no,  not  a minute  longer,  if  Misthrus  Smith 
would  give  her  twice  the  wages.**  So  the  in- 
fant Augustus  is  squalling  in  the  parlor  and 
mamma  crying  with  vexation  when  papa  arrives 
expectant  of  a cheerful  greeting.  If  not  the 
cook’s  or  nurse’s,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  waiter’s  or 
chambermaid’s  turn  to  go,  and  the  table  is  not 
set  or  the  beds  are  not  made,  or  the  floors  not 
swept,  or  the  parlors  not  dusted,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  not  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
consequently  not  in  a state  of  mind  or  body  very 
favorable  to  connubial  bliss.  Is  it  surprising  that, 
with  the  household  thus  all  awry,  its  so-called 
master  should  betake  himself  to  the  club  or  Del- 


| monico’s,  or  with  his  wife  give  up  house  and 
home  altogether,  and  seek  refuge  from  these 
“ plagues  of  servants”  in  the  ease,  however  cor- 
rupting and  costly,  of  the  well-ordered  hotel? 

There  is  nothing  so  sets  off  an  establishment 
as  neat  and  appropriately-dressed  servants,  and 
yet  they  are  seldom  found  even  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  our  houses.  It  is  not  that  Bridget  is 
averse  to  dress.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  as  fond 
of  fine  feathers  as  her  mistress,  and  often  carries 
a twelve-month’s  wages  on  her  back.  She  will 
spend  all  her  money  for  a silk  dress,  a lace  col- 
lar, a velvet  hat,  and  a flashy  parasol,  and  not 
have  a few  shillings  left  to  pay  for  a decent 
calico  gown  and  a cotton  neckerchief.  Indoors 
and  on  duty  she  is  as  slattern  as  a beggar ; out- 
side on  a Sunday  or  a holiday  she  is  as  fine  a 
lady  as  her  mistress,  and  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  her.  In  France  and  England  female 
servants  are  always  dressed  in  a neat  and  appro- 
priate costume,  consisting  of  a white  cap,  a 
frilled  apron  of  the  same  color,  and  a tightly- 
fitting  spencer,  with  a short  skirt  or  a gown 
of  plain  gingham  or  calico.  Thus  neatly  and 
simply  attired  European  waiting  and  nursery 
maids  are  ornaments  to  a household,  and  even 
the  cooks  and  scullions  fresh  from  the  kitchen 
not  unsightly.  This  plain  dress  so  accords 
with  the  occupation  and  rode  beauty  of  the 
class,  that  the  ruddy  English  maid  and  the  dark- 
faced French  bonne , thus  attired,  are  a great  deal 
more  picturesque,  and  not  less  attractive,  than 
their  fashionably-draped  mistresses.  We  would 
defy  Madame  Calicot,  with  all  the  latest  fashions 
at  her  command,  to  make  up  a Fifth  Avenne 
beauty  that  could  compete  successfully  in  grace 
of  form,  harmony  of  color,  and  tasteful  adorn- 
ment with  the  Chocolate  girl  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  won  a hus- 
band and  a fortune  by  decorousness  of  dress  no 
less  than  by  beauty  of  person. 

We  know  a housekeeper  who  has  made  a 
strenuous  effort  toward  reform  in  this  matter  of 
servants*  dress.  She  keeps  a supply  of  white 
caps  and  gingham  dresses,  and  makes  it  a condi- 
tion, on  hiring  a waiting-maid  or  nurse,  that 
she  should  put  her  head  into  the  one  and  her 
body  into  the  other.  All  her  attempts  upon 
Bridget  have  failed.  She  prefers  shaking  to  the 
wind  her  frowsy  locks  reeking  with  castor-oil 
and  bergamot  and  bobbing  about,  her  hoops 
hung  with  rags,  to  wearing  “a  cotton  night- 
cap and  a common  gingham  frock.”  Our  re- 
former must  have  given  up  the  struggle  had  she 
not  had  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  a Belgian  and  a 
Frenchwoman,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
the  propriety  of  wearing  a costume  suitable  to 
their  occupations,  and  to  appreciate  the  economy 
of  being  dressed  at  the  expense  of  their  mistress. 

Bridget,  with  her  vigorous  organization,  has 
a strong  appetite,  and  is  apt  to  make  a clean 
sweep  in  the  kitchen  of  the  sirloin  and  pudding, 
hardly  touched  in  the  dining-room,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  economical  housekeeper,  who 
is  groaning  over  the  cost  of  meat  at  twenty-five 
cents  a pound,  and  of  eggs  at  fifty  cents  a dozen. 
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Bridget  is  wasteful,  no  doubt,  so  have  we  all 
been  in  this  most  prodigal  of  lands  until  “ war 
prices”  taught  us  a lesson  of  saving ; and  she, 
like  the  rest,  has  naturally  wallowed  in  the  gen- 
eral profusion.  Bridget  is  fastidious,  however ; 
and  though  her  palate  was  early  smothered  in 
and  dulled  by  the  buttermilk  and  potatoes  of  her 
native  Connaught,  it  has  sharpened  in  America 
to  a keen  taste  for  the  delicacies.  Whatever 
luxury  has  been  barely  tasted — cut  and  taken 
away  to  come  again  another  day — and  delicate- 
ly appreciated  in  the  parlor,  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed 
and  devoured  in  the  kitchen.  As  for  coffee,  tea, 
sugars,  butter,  Bridget  must  have  them  a dis- 
cretion, cost  what  they  may,  as  she  deems  an  un- 
limited allowance  of  them  as  much  a portion  of 
her  wages  as  her  monthly  greenbacks ; for  Brid- 
get, once  such  a stickler  for  gold,  has  been  forced 
to  yield  to  Mr.  Chase’s  deluge  of  paper. 

There  are  some  screws  of  housekeepers  who 
insist  upon  doling  out  the  bread  by  the  slice 
and  the  sugar  by  the  spoonful.  But  as  parsi- 
mony is  by  no  means  the  best  economy,  such 
lose  more  than  they  gain,  for  they  are  never 
well  served,  while  all  they  have  is  held  to  be 
fair  plunder. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  more  complaints 
on  the  score  of  the  voraciousness  of  servants 
than  in  this  country.  English  employers  have 
found  a remedy  in  what  is  called  board-wages, 
an  allowance  in  money  in  lieu  of  food  from  the 
family  table  and  larder.  “Every  body/*  says 
an  English  writer,  “is  tired  of  hearing  of  the 
gluttony  of  the  class,  of  the  waste,  of  the  fastidi- 
ousness, of  the  indolence  of  a set  of  persons  who 
were  reared  on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  and 
who  may  come  to  be  glad  of  a crust  before  they 
die.  The  facts  may  be  true,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  ringing  the  changes  upon  them  and  making 
them  a text  for  complaints  and  indignation.  The 
servants  who  run  to  extremes  in  hot  breakfasts, 
and  luncheons,  and  suppers,  and  in  eating  five 
or  six  times  a day,  usually  do  it  in  assertion  or 
consideration  of  their  rights  and  dignities  more 
than  in  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites.  There 
is  ambition  in  the  demand  of  a varied  and  luxu- 
rious table,  as  there  is  in  the  dandyism  of  men- 
servants,  and  the  crinolines  and  flower-wreaths 
of  ladies’  maids.  Where  the  affair  of  their  table 
can  be  put  into  their  own  hands,  a world  of 
strife  and  jealousy,  as  well  as  of  pernicious  in- 
dulgence, is  got  rid  of;  but  the  trust  reposed 
is  so  great  that  it  is  only  in  the  best  governed 
households  that  the  arrangement  can  exist.  The 
rate,  however,  at  which  board-wages  are  now 
paid,  all  the  year  round,  is  so  much  higher  than 
formerly  as  to  afford  a curious  measure  of  the 
advancing  claims  of  the  kitchen.  In  the  dear 
days  of  war  and  corn-laws  the  board-wages  paid 
in  London  were  six  shillings  (a  dollar  and  a 
half)  per  week  for  the  women,  and  ten  (two 
dollars  and  a half)  for  the  men-servants,  beer 
being  included.  Now  wo  hear  of  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  (two  dollars  and  three  dollars)  for  the 
women,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  (three  dollars 
and  a half)  for  the  men,  besides  one  and  six- 


pence (thirty-six  cents)  each  for  beer.  We  have 
ascertained  that  the  average  cost  of  the  board  of 
servants  (men  and  women)  in  the  great  London 
Clubs,  at  the  present  time,  is  about  twelve  shil- 
lings (three  dollars)  a week. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  this  fund 
is  usually  managed;  what  proportion  of  the 
servants  desire  to  save  out  of  it ; and  how  much 
less  they  care  for  eating  and  drinking  when  no 
controversy  is  inflamed  by  it.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  wherever  this  plan  has  been  tried,  it 
is  found  to  be  popular  with  the  servants  them- 
selves, and  that  they  save  money  out  of  the  al- 
lowance. The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  throws 
considerable  temptation  in  their  way,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  cook,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  provisions  of  the  family.  If  there  are  real- 
ly many  houses  where  no  bit,  or  scrap,  or  drop 
from  the  upper  table  is  ever  touafccd  below',  wc 
need  no  further  evidence  of  the  thorough  re- 
spectability of  a portion  of  the  class  of  domestic 
| servants,  nor  of  their  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
: elevation  of  their  position.  Our  grandmothers 
j would  certainly  not  have  hazarded  such  an  ar- 
rangement ; and  they  had  actually  a rooted  be- 
lief that  no  maid-servant  could  resist  helping 
herself  to  tea  and  sugar,  however  plentifully  the 
lower  table  was  supplied.  We  all  remember, 
probably,  the  device  of  those  days,  of  putting 
| into  the  caddy  a card  on  which  was  written 
“Remember  the  commandment,  ‘Thou  shalt 
not  steal  !*  ” We  ourselves  are  reminded  how  a 
strong  sensation  was  produced  by  a saucy  boy, 

! who  deposited  in  the  same  place  a drawing  of 
| an  old  housekeeper  hanging,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, “This  is  what  you’ll  come  to.”  “Oh, 
Master  Charles  !”  was  reproachfully  said  to  him 
next  morning,  “how  could  you  say  such  a thing 
of  me,  that  I should  ever  be  hanged?” 

In  some  of  our  larger  establishments,  and  we 
are  beginning  with  our  increasing  wealth  to  have 
them,  this  system  of  board-wages  might  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage,  if  their  profuse  and 
ostentatious  proprietors  should  ever  care  for  any 
thing  so  humble  as  economy.  In  smaller  house- 
holds with  one,  two,  or  three  servants,  of  course 
it  would  not  do,  as  these  can  be  more  cheaply 
fed  from  the  remains  and  natural  waste  of  the 
family  table.  By-the-by  there  is  no  more  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  growth  of  luxury  among 
us  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  serv- 
ants. But  a few  years  since  it  would  have  been 
rare  to  find  the  wealthiest  housekeeper  not  satis- 
fied with  three  or ’four.  Now  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen’s wife,  whose  husband  may  enjoy  a fair  busi- 
ness income  for  the  present,  but  whose  future 
means  of  support  depend  on  the  fluctuating 
chances  of  trade,  or  the  dubious  prospects  of  a 
Mariposa  dividend,  can  not  do  without  a com- 
plete domestic  establishment  from  butler  to  scul- 
lion. Laundresses,  ladies’  maids,  and  French 
bonnes , of  whom  our  American  grandmothers 
had  only  read  of  in  the  fashionable  novels  of  the 
day,  have  become  the  necessities  of  their  grand- 
daughters. Judging  from  the  complaints  of 
these  luxurious  descendants  of  rude  forefathers 
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of  the  counter  and  anvil,  we  qnestion  whether 
they  have  diminished  their  cares  by  increasing 
the  number  of  their  servants.  We  commend  to 
them  the  apophthegm  of  Franklin — “If  you  want 
to  be  well  waited  upon,  wait  upon  yourself;” 
4 4 if  you  want  to  be  tolerably  waited  upon,  have 
one  servant;”  “if  you  want  to  be  badly  waited 
upon,  have  two  servants;”  “if  you  don’t  want 
to  be  waited  upon  at  all,  have  three.” 

If  Bridget  has  vices  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  wicked  world,  6he  has  her  virtues  too. 
With  the  muscle  and  strength  of  an  Amazon 
she  is  equal  to  any  physical  effort,  and  can  not 
only  perform  with  ease  the  most  laborious  func- 
tions of  her  place,  but  has  force  to  spare  for  a 
tussle  with  an  impudent  butcher-boy  or  over- 
bearing master.  Her  mistress  would  as  soon 
stir  up  a female  tiger  as  arouse  her  anger.  Her 
strong  arm  and  voluble  tongue  keep  the  most 
tyrannical  housekeeper  in  such  awe  as  to  save 
her  from  all  invasion  of  her  prescriptive  rights. 
Bridget,  however,  is  not  unamiable,  provided 
her  44  Sunday  out”  and  other  privileges  are  not 
encroached  upon,  and  that  she  is  allowed  pretty 
much  to  have  her  own  way.  She  is  industrious, 
and  like  most  who  have  no  other  resource,  is 
never  so  happy  and  good-natured  as  when  her 
hands  are  busy,  provided  her  mistress  don’t  in- 
sist that  they  be  put  to  any  other  work  than  she 
bargained  for. 

Bridget  is  as  pious  as  a nun,  and  as  great  a 
stickler  for  her  ecclesiastical  privileges  as  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Though  most  of  her  employers 
dont  agree  with  her  in  her  religious  tenets,  and 
begrudge  the  time  she  devotes  to  matins,  wakes, 
christenings,  marriages,  funerals,  and  other  pi- 
ous duties,  and  grumble,  when  fish  is  scarce  and 
dear,  about  the  provision  to  be  made  for  those 
fours  matures — the  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
each  week — they  are  forced  to  confess  that  Brid- 
get, though  she  does  smell  incense  and  indulge 
in  other  abominations  (to  the  Protestant),  is 
none  the  worse  girl  for  being  a good  Catholic. 
Though  experienced  housekeepers  will  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  fared  rather  worse  than  bet- 
ter with  professed  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
there  are  still  many  fastidiously  pious  folks,  who, 
seeing  in  every  Catholic  servant  a Jesuit  in  dis- 
guise, believe  that  their  own  faith  can  only  be 
secured  by  having  their  dinners  cooked  and  beds 
made  by  Protestant  hands. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  affec- 
tionate nature  of  Bridget  than  her  generosity  to 
her  poor  relatives  she  has  left  behind  in  the  old 
country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  annually  sent  by  the  servants  in  America 
to  Ireland  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  their  kin- 
dred there,  or  to  relieve  them  of  them  forever 
by  bringing  them  to  this  paradise  of  Patrick  and 
his  numerous  progeny. 

Bridget,  too,  is  of  a decidedly  social  turn,  and 
likes  to  entertain  John  the  coachman  from  next 
door,  or  Patrick  the  livery-stable  man  from  round 
the  corner,  or  the  Widow  M‘Guire  with  her  nine 
small  children  and  one  at  the  breast.  House- 
keepers complain,  it  is  true,  of  the  hilariousnes6 


of  these  happy  visitors,  and  don’t  like  to  hear  in 
the  parlor  the  echo  of  the  Irish  howl,  the  loud 
Hibernian  guffaw  and  rich  brogue  from  the  kitch- 
en, and  object  to  the  daily  entertainment  of  Brid- 
get’s hearty  company  at  the  expense  of  their  lard- 
ers. 

Sobriety,  though  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
Irish  character,  is  rarely  transgressed  by  our  fe- 
male servants,  except  on  the  occasion  of  a wake, 
or  a funeral,  or  when  the  sideboard,  with  its  con- 
tents of  Bourbon  and  Cogniac,  is  too  temptingly 
exposed. 

Bridget  is  generally  candid  as  a child  but  not 
always  truthful,  and  to  save  herself  the  penalty 
will  make  the  cat  the  scape-goat  of  her  frequent 
sins  of  breakage  and  inordinate  consumption. 

For  her  chastity,  Bridget  has,  in  her  homeliness, 
a natural  safeguard,  which  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  good  principles  inculcated  by  her 
Church.  The  consequence  is,  that  she  and  her 
sisters  have  done  less  to  Bwell  that  frightful  44  so- 
cial evil”  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  of 
late,  than  the  females  of  their  class  in  other 
countries. 

In  honesty,  too,  the  Irish  female  domestic  in 
America  is  much  superior  to  the  servants  of 
Europe.  Mark  how  rarely  she  appears  on  the 
prisoner’s  stand  of  our  courts,  and  turn  to  a file 
of  the  London  Times  and  see  how  often  the  En- 
glish female  servant  is  arraigned  for  crime. 

Most  of  the  robberies  of  houses  in  Great  Britain 
are  believed  to  bo  committed  by  burglars  in 
league  with  the  domestics.  When  the  Irish 
servant  with  us  does  take  to  picking  and  steal- 
ing it  is  comparatively  of  a trifling  character, 
and,  like  a boy’s  robbery  of  an  orchard,  supposed 
from  innocence  to  be  less  guilty  than  it  is.  At 
any  rate  it  can  not  be  said  of  our  servants,  as  it 
is  of  a large  portion  of  the  English,  that  they  are 
the  daily  associates  and  accomplices  of  thieves 
and  burglars.  Bridget  has  too  much  self-respect 
to  keep  other  than  honest  company,  and  her 
sterling  integrity  should  extenuate  the  many 
minor  offenses  grumbling  housekeepers  lay  to 
her  charge,  and  for  which  they  themselves  are  in 
good  part  responsible. 

When  Washington  Irving  was  presented  at  the 
Court  of  Dresden,  His  Saxon  Majesty  remarked : 

4 4 You  have  no  servants  in  America?”  44  Yes, 

Sire,  wo  have,  such  as  they  are,”  was  Irving’s 
reply.  The  King’s  inference  was  not  illogical, 
for  his  experience  of  the  servile  position  of  the 
domestic  in  Europe  could  not  be  reconciled  in 
his  mind  with  the  declaration  of  l^uman  equal- 
ity in  America.  His  Majesty  was  not  aware 
that  our  revolution  was  but  partial ; that  while 
we  severed  ourselves  politically,  we  remained  so- 
cially in  bondage  to  Great  Britain.  We  rejected 
with  scorn  her  political  edicts,  but  clung  with 
reverence  to  most  of  her  social  traditions.  The 
relation  of  servant  and  master  is  very  much  the 
same  in  the  Democratic  United  States  as  in 
Aristocratic  England.  The  only  difference  is 
one  of  words.  The  English  servant  who  an- 
swers the  door-bell  is  asked,  4 4 Is  yonr  mistress 
at  home?”  and  answers  civilly,  taking  the  ap- 
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pellation  as  a matter  of  course,  for  she  constantly 
hears  it  used  and  uses  it  herself.  The  boldest 
would  hardly  venture  to  throw  the  words  “ your 
mistress”  into  the  face  of  the  most  amiable  Brid- 
get, or  if  he  did,  he  probably  would  be  made  to 
repent  of  his  audacity. 

This  verbal  concession  to  Bridget’s  vanity  is 
about  all  she  has  gained  over  her  English  sisters. 
In  all  other  respects  she  is  treated  as  supercili- 
ously, if  not  more  so.  For  example,  “Thank 
you,”  and  “If  you  please,”  so  constantly  uttered 
by  a mistress  of  the  most  ordinary  breeding  in 
England,  seldom  pass  the  lips  of  our  fine  ladies 
when  they  command  their  humble  servants. 
They  would  do  well,  however,  if  it  were  only 
for  their  own  profit,  to  be  a little  more  liberal 
of  this  cheap  courtesy,  for  it  is  surprisingly 
grateful  and  provocative  of  good  service. 

It  is  this  social  distance  between  the  employ- 
er and  the  employed,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  which  is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  bad  domestic  service  complained 
of.  The  character  of  servants  would  be  greatly 
elevated  if  they  were  treated  more  like  fellow- 
creatures  and  less  like  beasts  of  burden.  If  the 
intercourse  were  more  close — and  this  might 
easily  be  effected  without  intrenching  upon  the 
due  subordination  necessary  to  a well-ordered 
household — the  mutual  interest  would  be  stron- 
ger. Ties  of  affection  would  be  formed  too  strong 
to  be  broken  by  every  angry  word  or  passing  ca- 
price, and  we  might  again  see  in  our  homes 
those  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  far- 
ther and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  and  so  iden- 
tified with  the  family  as  to  be  partakers  not  only 
of  its  joys  and  sorrows  but  of  its  fortunes.  In 
past  times  it  was  not  on  uncommon  occurrence, 
even  in  the  United  States,  for  the  old  servitor 
to  be  remembered  generously  in  the  will  of  his 
wealthy  master.  Who  ever  thinks  of  leaving 
Bridget  a legacy  ? 

Our  democratic  dames  may  learn  a lesson  in 
the  treatment  of  servants  from  the  great  Count- 
ess of  Pembroke.  “As  to  her  servants  domes- 
tic she,”  it  is  said,  “well  knew  that  they  were 
pars  dotjius ; and  how  necessary  a part  of  the 
house  servants  are,  and  therefore  to  be  kept 
tight,  sustained,  and  carefully  held  up ; if  in  de- 
cay to  be  repaired;  and  therefore  this  part  of 
her  house  she  was  always  building  or  repairing 
by  the  hand  of  her  bounty,  as  well  as  by  good 
and  religious  order  in  her  family.  Indeed  she 
looked  on  some  (and  possibly  on  some  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  her  trusty-servants  whose  offices 
might  occasion  their  nearer  attendance)  to  be  such 
as  Seneca  allows  them  to  be,  good  servants  and 
humble  friends.” 

So  far  from  our  domestics  being  pars  domus> 
members  of  the  family,  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses seldom  know  mote  than  their  Christian 
names,  and  in  their  rapid  transition  from  house  to 
house  scarcely  catch  a sufficient  impress  of  their 
faces  to  recognize  them  away  from  their  own 
doors.  If,  however,  our  housekeepers  would  con- 
descend to  treat  their  servants  even  as  their  h am- 
plest friends,  and  strive  to  win  their  affections  and 


promote  their  interests  accordingly,  they  would 
be  rewarded  with  a more  contented  and  faithful 
service.  Let  our  fine  dames  give  up  their  gad- 
ding about,  their  pursuit  of  the  frivolities  of 
fashion,  their  indolent  indifference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  households,  their  contemptuous 
treatment  and  neglect  of  their  domestic  servants, 
and  instead  of  grumbling  about  their  worthless- 
ness strive  to  improve  them.  Why  should  there 
not  be  friendly  relations  between  kitchen  and 
parlor?  We  are  told  that  such  have  been  oc- 
casionally established,  and  with  the  best  effect. 
“We  have  witnessed,”  says  a good  authority, 
“ with  satisfaction  the  terms  on  which  the  young 
maid-of-all-work  and  her  mistress  were  when  the 
mistress  was  willing  to  provide  little  occasional 
pleasures  for  the  girl ; undertaking  herself  to  boil 
the  kettle  and  answer  the  door  while  her  maid 
was  enjoying  a holiday  walk,  or  a tea-drinking 
with  a neighbor.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  we 
find  in  some  great  houses,  fitting  up  a reading- 
room  for  the  servants  in  the  basement— a room 
nicely  matted  and  well  lighted,  with  a table  for 
letter- writing,  containing  a drawer  full  of  sta- 
tionery, a table  for  newspapers,  and  a well- 
stocked  book-case.”  This  is  an  example  from 
aristocratic  England ; can  democratic  America 
show  the  like  ? 

Bridget,  it  is  true,  can  seldom  read  or  write, 
but  why  should  not  an  effort  be  made  to  teach 
her  ? She  can  not  have  been  long  in  this  coun- 
try of  almost  universal  enlightenment  without 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  ever  so  little 
learning,  and  she  would  doubtless  be  grateful 
if  it  were  given  to  her.  If  she  got  no  further 
than  to  be  able  to  spell  out  a recipe  in  Soyer  or 
Miss  Beecher,  the  result  would  tell  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  present  ill-cooked  dinners. 
Her  employers,  with  their  tempers  and  stomachs 
no  longer  soured  by  underdone  potatoes  or  over- 
done mutton,  would  be  less  disposed  to  fault- 
finding. 

Schools  of  cookery,  of  laundry  work,  and  of 
family  sewing  have  been  established  in  England, 
and  even  some  provision  made  for  teaching  the 
duties  of  the  nurse  and  housemaid.  We  can 
hardly  sec  how  any  such  experiment  can  be 
tried  in  this  country  unless  we  abate  somewhat 
of  that  awful  Republican  pride,  which,  in  its 
lofty  aspirations,  is  fast  unfitting  us  for  all  the 
humbler  duties  of  life.  Who  so  bold  as  to  pro- 
pose that  a department  for  the  training,  we  dare 
not  say  of  servants  but  of  housekeepers — for  they 
are  in  no  less  need  of  it — be  added  to  our  public 
schools  ? 

For  the  present  our  only  help  for  the  igno- 
rance of  Bridget  is  the  rare  chance  she  may  have 
of  falling  in,  in  the  course  of  her  rapid  revolu- 
tions, with  some  housekeeper  who  may  be  able 
to  teach  her.  This  is  almost  a forlorn  hope ; for 
how  few  of  our  modern  mistresses  of  a house- 
hold know  much  about,  we  will  not  say  the  grace- 
ful refinements,  but  plain  utilities  of  service  1 
There  are  thousands  though  of  many  years’  ex- 
perience to  whom  drawn-butter,  a plain  sonp, 
not  the  oleaginous  compound  so  called,  the 
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trussing  of  a fowl,  the  proper  setting  of  a table, 
the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  a dinner,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  waiting,  are  still  perplex- 
ing problems.  Our  dames,  however,  have  plenty 
of  leisure,  and  should,  if  they  wish  to  add  to  the 
comfort  and  refinements  of  their  homes,  set  about 
at  once  employing  it  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  imparting  it  to  Bridget. 

By  elevating  the  character  of  domestic  serv- 
ants we  shall  not  only  promote  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  our  households  but  do  a national  good. 
Think  what  influence  for  good  or  bad  such  a 
large  class,  probably  not  leas  than  half  a million 
in  number,*  are  likely  to  exercise,  not  only  upon 
our  children,  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
such  close  contact,  but  upon  their  own,  the  fu- 
ture voters  of  this  republic  ! Thinking  of  this, 
can  we  doubt  the  importance,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity in  fact,  of  trying  to  make  good  citizens  of 
them  ? If  we  do  not  do  something  toward  civil- 
izing Bridget  and  Patrick,  Ilans  and  his  wife, 
we  may  continue  to  live  in  fear  of  having  our 
houses  pulled  down  over  our  heads,  or  our  throats 
cut  every  time  the  foreign  element  of  our  large 
cities  is  stirred  to  fermentation  by  some  mali- 
cious demagogue. 

With  the  condition  of  domestic  servants  im- 
proved, which  it  is  the  duty  as  it  is  within  the 
power  of  our  housekeepers  to  effect,  a better 
class  of  people  would  join  their  ranks.  Poor 
native  Americans,  for  such  we  have  already  and 
shall  have  more,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  impoverishing  war,  would  then  probably  be 
competitors  for  the  places  in  our  kitchens  and 
nurseries  with  benefit  not  only  to  themselves  but 
to  our  housekeepers.  The  former  would  be  bet- 
ter cared  for,  and  the  latter  more  intelligently 
served.  With  the  frightful  knell  of  Hood’s 
Song  of  the  Shirt  ringing  in  their  ears,  we  arc 
surprised  that  our  American  women  will  venture 
upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  trying  to  live 
npon  the  pittance  of  shop  seamstresses,  which  so 
often  leads  to  ruin  or  starvation,  when  by  domes- 
tic service  they  can  secure  good  compensation, 
abundant  food,  and  freedom  from  care  and  tempt- 
ation to  vice. 

Though  service  may  be  debased  by  the  super- 
ciliousness and  neglect  of  consequential  and  in- 
dolent housekeepers,  it  is  not  essentially  degrad- 
ing. The  word  “servant,” so  distasteful  to  the 
American  tongue,  is  only,  after  all,  the  name  of 
an  occupation.  But  the  use  of  it  may  bo  uni- 
versally foregone,  as  it  is  frequently,  to  please 
fastidious  American  women ; and  they  shall  be 
welcome  to  the  more  acceptable  term  “ help,”  if 
they  will  only  come  with  their  aid  to  sustain  our 
falling  households.  They  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  our  houses  would  be  to  them  a kind  of  con- 
ventual establishments  where  they  must  wither 
in  a perpetual  virginity  ; for  no  free-born  Amer- 
ican oitizen,  they  think,  would  take  a servant  to 
wife.  We  venture  to  believe  that  any  of  our 

• When  Prince  Albert  delivered  an  address,  on  taking 
the  chair  at  the  Servants'  Institute,  in  1349,  he  declared 
that  u the  largest  of  all  the  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  England  is  the  class  of  domestic  servants and  in  the 
census  of  Great  Britain  of  1941,  they  were  put  down  as 
numbering  about  1,200,000. 
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humble  fellow-countrymen  worth  having  are  not 
to  be  scared  away  by  the  shadow  of  a name, 
when  they  can  secure  the  useful  substance  of  a 
helpmate,  who,  in  a well-ordered  establishment, 
has  learned  those  duties  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  the  most  simple  household. 

Cooke,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  married  Mrs. 

Cooke  for  her  skill  in  cooking  a steak;  but  she, 
poor  woman,  as  it  turned  out,  had  the  worst  of 
the  bargain.  Cobbett  was  first  attracted  to  the 
girl  whom  he  subsequently  made  his  wife  by  her 
adroitness  in  twirling  a mop,  and  her  zeal  in 
scouring  a pot.  The  humble  position  of  a serv- 
ant is  not  necessarily  a stop-gap  to  the  flood  of 
fortune.  Rousseau  was  promoted  from  behind 
a master's  chair  to  a seat  at  his  table.  Thur- 
low,  or  some  other  English  big-wig,  began  life  . 
as  a footman,  and  was  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a sense  of  the  duties  of  his  early  occupa- 
tion, that  on  one  occasion,  when  crowned  with 
the  wig  of  a Lord  Chancellor,  he  got  behind  in- 
stead of  entering  his  own  coach.  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, the  wife  of  an  embassador,  the  mistress 
of  the  great  Nelson,  the  model  of  art,  the  grace 
and  disgrace  of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  began  life 
as  a nursery-maid ; but  her  career  must  be  taken 
as  a warning,  not  as  an  example. 

Literature  has  dealt  very  kindly  with  the  serv- 
ant. The  brightest  of  all  Molierc’s  dramatis 
personal  are  his  soubrettes.  His  Dorines , his 
Dame  Claudes , his  Claudines , his  Nicoles , and 
his  Toineltes  arc  overflowing  with  good  humor 
and  good  sense,  while  their  masters  and  mistress- 
es are  dupes,  fools,  pretenders,  misanthropes, 
and  hypochondriacs.  It  is  the  clever  suivante 
or  servante  who  always  proves  in  his  comedies 
to  be  the  deus  ex  mackina  to  solve  the  perplex- 
ities in  which  the  stupidity  of  her  employer  has 
placed  the  household. 

So  in  Don  Quixotte,  Sancho  Panza,  though 
more  or  less  a fool  like  his  master,  has  quite  the 
advantage  of  him,  for  ho  laughs  and  grows  fat 
upon  his  folly.  In  the  famous  romance  of  Le 
Sage,  Gil  Bias,  the  hero  and  the  most  amusing 
characters  are  sonants,  who  wear  the  clothes 
and  play  the  parts  of  their  debauched  masters 
with  a grace  and  an  address  equal  to  their  own. 

The  La  Fleur  of  Sterne  is  the  most  joyous  of 
beings,  while  his  Corporal  Trim  is  the  most 
faithful  and  sympathetic  of  humble  servants. 

“My  Uncle  Toby  loved  the  man ; and  besides, 
as  he  ever  looked  upon  a faithful  servant  as  an 
humble  friend,  etc.”  Fielding’s  Joseph  An- 
drews— that  model  of  chastity  and  constancy — 
is  a footman,  and  his  virtuous  Pamela  a wait- 
ing-maid. 

The  immortal  Samivel  Yeller  of  Dickens  is 
the  embodiment  of  good-humored  shrewdness, 
and  even  the  Jeames  Ycllowplush  of  the  cynic- 
al Thackeray — for,  say  what  his  eulogists  may, 
Thackeray  is  cynical,  and  does  snarl  over  the 
raw-bones  of  society — is  no  more  of  a rogue 
and  a good  deal  less  of  a fool  than  his  masters. 

But  why  look  in  remote  places  for  examples. 

They  are  to  be  found  every  where.  Are  we  not 
all  the  humble  servants  of  each  other,  whatever 
may  be  our  characters  and  position  ? x 
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THREE  TROPHIES  FROM  THE 
WAR. 

MY  husband  is  Colonel  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment in  the  Hit-or-Jrliss  Brigade,  United 
States  Cavalry.  Every  one  who  reads  the  pa- 
pers knows  how  gallantly  the  Hit-or-Miss  have 
always  behaved  in  active  service,  and  that  they 
are  now  stationed  in  Newbern,  North  Carolina. 
To  be  sure  they  have  seen  a good  deal  of  inact- 
ive service,  but  that  is  not  their  fault.  Win- 
throp  (that  is  my  husband,  his  name  is  Win- 
throp  Quincy  Gates)  assures  me  that  if  certain 
persons  had  the  steering  of  the  ship  of  state, 
which  certain  other  dunderheads  unfortunately 
have  in  their  own  hands,  things  would  go  on 
more  briskly.  Of  course  he  don’t  mean  to  say 
any  thing  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  wouldn't 
discourage  enlistments  for  the  world ; but,  be- 
ing a Massachusetts  man,  with  the  bluest  of 
blood  in  his  veins,  which  has  come  down  to  him 
from  a long  line  of  Puritan  ancestors  unmingled 
with  any  meaner  tide,  having  lived  very  near 
the  Hub  of  the  Universe  all  his  life,  and  belong- 
ing himself  to  the  Mutual  Admiration  society, 
his  opinion  is  worth  something. 

I am  sure,  when  I saw  the  Hit-or-Miss  march- 
ing through  Boston  with  their  colors  flying,  and 
the  band  playing  “John  Brown,”  I could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  stern  old  Puritan  of  old 
who  went  to  war 

“ Like  a prophet  of  the  Lord  with  hi*  Bible  and  hia  sword.*1 
To  be  sure,  Winthrop  would  never  have  thought 
of  a Bible,  if  I had  not  tucked  one  into  his  trunk 
at  the  last  moment,  but  he  was  emphatic  enough 
about  his  sword ; so  with  a little  of  what  is  called 
poetic  license  the  line  will  apply.  I was  go- 
ing to  say  that  when  I saw  that  gallant  body  of 
men,  granite  in  their  principles  as  well  as  their 
State,  I thought  that  the  back-bone  of  the  re- 
bellion would  soon  be  broken ; but  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  now,  in  spite  of  the  many  re- 
ports, that  if  the  rebellion  has  any  spinal  ver- 
tebras it  is  sound  enough  yet  not  to  lay  the  body 
politic  up  with  the  back-ache,  or  else  it  must  be 
like  some  kinds  of  6nakes  we  have  seen  when 
children,  which,  when  cut  into  pieces,  each  sev- 
ered part  grew  livelier  than  the  original,  and 
wriggled  about  on  its  own  separate  hook  in  the 
most  cheerful  style. 

I had  a dreary  time  that  winter  without  Win- 
throp. Of  course  New  Englanders  can  not  be 
as  lonely  as  other  people,  for  they  have  re- 
sources, you  know.  They  have  an  intellectual 
life ; a stir  in  the  very  air  about  them ; the  rush 
of  the  mighty  giant  Progress.  Life  is  in  the  po- 
tential mood  w ith  them.  Objectively,  their  world 
may  be  dun  and  desolate ; subjectively,  it  is  rich 
in  untold  wealth,  grand  in  glorious  possibilities. 
Somehow*  that  winter  the  Ego  and  the  “ non  Ego” 
were  not  as  fascinating  as  usual.  I found  even 
Emerson  dull,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  favorite  doll  Carlyle  was  stuffed  with 
saw-dust.  My  children  had  the  measles,  and 
my  maid-of-all-work  had  an  offer.  The  latter 
proved  serious,  and  took  her  off  in  three  days ; so 


that  my  sister  Lu  and  myself  were  obliged  to 
descend  from  Heine  to  Soyer,  and  turn  reluct- 
antly from  tender  sonnets  to  tender  chickens. 
Do  people  know,  when  they  see  those  little  inno- 
cents smoking  and  crisply  brown  on  the  table,  by 
how  many  painful  stages  they  are  removed  from 
the  cackling  denizens  of  the  farm-yard?  I’m 
sure  I thought  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  chickens  for  dinner ; but  I had 
rather  crack  the  hardest  nut  of  Jean  Paul’s 
German,  or  read  the  “ Proverbial  Philosophy,” 
or  do  any  other  disagreeable  thing,  than  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  again.  We  completely 
swamped  on  the  gravy. 

Suddenly  the  winter  of  my  discontent  was 
made  glorious  summer  by  a letter  from  Win- 
throp. He  was  coming  home  for  a month.  The 
barren  desert  of  my  life  immediately  blossomed 
into  fragrance.  “He’s  coming!”  I joyously 
exclaimed;  “and  wbat  do  you  think,  Lu,  he 
is  going  to  bring  me  three  trophies  from  the 
war!” 

“I  wish  he’d  bring  a cook,”  answered  Lu, 
dolefully  looking  down  at  a black  streak,  vul- 
garly called  “smut,”  which  darkened  her  pretty 
white  hand.  Lu  had  come  to  me  on  a visit  to 
cheer  me  up.  I was  sorry  to  see  her  spoiling 
her  satin-smooth  hands  in  my  cirisine ; but  what 
can  one  do  with  two  young  children  clamorous 
for  bread  ? 

“ What  can  the  trophies  be  ?”  I mused,  aloud ; 
“it  is  just  like  Winthrop  to  leave  me  in  sus- 
pense ; but  I can  please  myself  with  imagining 
all  I want  most.  ” 

“I’ve  heard  of  scalps  under  that  name,”  said 
Lu ; “they  are  always  the  trophies  of  war  with 
one  class  of  people,  and  you  know  we  have  In- 
dians in  this  war.” 

“Now,  Lu,”  I said,  indignantly,  “to  talk  of 
scalps  in  this  most  civil  of  wars.  Why,  if  we 
could  have  cushioned  the  bullets  at  first,  I am 
sure  we  would  have  done  so ; for  you  know  how 
kindly  we  felt  then  to  our  ‘Wayward  Sisters.’ 
Even  now  the  war  is  a friend  to  them ; for  it  holds 
them  back  from  perdition.  Better  to  hold  them 
back  by  chains,  if  need  be,  than  to  see  them 
take  the  fatal  plunge,  which  will  shipwreck  honor 
and  virtue,  and  ruin  them  forever.” 

Lu  smiled,  skeptically.  I noticed  that  she 
was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  war;  but  there 
was  some  excuse  for  her,  as  she  wasn't  a gov- 
ernment contractor;  had  no  old  hulks  of  boats, 
no  fossil  bread  and  pork  to  sell;  and  no  husband 
displaying  his  epaulets  and  patriotism  in  the 
cause.  Then  the  Southern  beaux  at  Newport 
were  so  delightful. 

It  was  May  before  Winthrop  came  after  all. 
A native  American,  who  wanted  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  w'orld,  had  condescended  to  help  me 
in  the  kitchen  a while ; so  Lu  and  I were  at  lib- 
erty to  dress  in  “gorgeous  array,”  and  to  have 
the  children  in  prime  order  to  meet  their  papa. 
After  the  first  rapture  I cried — “ And  my  tro- 
phies ?” 

“Coming,” he  answered,  with  a comical  smile ; 
“ one  of  them  is  just  behind  me.” 
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44  Walking!”  I exclaimed,  a little  puzzled  to 
know  whether  it  was  some  odd  breed  of  dog,  a 
pony*  or — 

“ A 4 contraband,*  ” interrupted  Lu.  44  Oh, 
I hope  it  is  a woman  and  cook/’ 

44 No;  it  is  a man  and  a brother, ” answered 
Wintbrop,  laughing. 

This  was  a decided  cold  douche  to  my  enthu- 
siasm. I was  in  the  predicament  of  the  French- 
man who  drew  the  elephant  in  a lottery.  What 
to  do  with  him,  was  the  question.  Before  I an- 
swered the  question  satisfactorily,  the  individual, 
once  a chattel,  appeared,  lie  was  a tall,  slen- 
der fellow  of  about  eighteen,  “very  dark  com- 
plected" indeed.  He  rolled  his  eyes  about  on 
every  side  till  the  black  part  seemed  cast  away 
in  an  ocean  of  white.  His  hair  was  curled  up 
jnto  the  wiriest  of  little  knobs  all  over  his  head, 
and  he  brought  every  tooth  to  bear  on  the  broad 
smile  with  which  he  regarded  me.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a cage,  which  I divined  in  a moment 
held  my  second  trophy. 

44 What  is  his  name?**  I asked,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  saying  something. 

44 Name  .Joe,**  promptly  replied  the  chattel. 

44  Where  did  you  pick  him  up?**  I said,  draw- 
ing Winthrop  into  the  parlor  for  consultation. 

“He  picked  me  up,’*  answered  my  husband. 
44  You  sec  he  had  a wonderful  hankering  after 
freedom,  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  land  where 
it  grows  8}>ontaneously.*’ 

44  Well,  I don’t  know  wjiat  is  to  be  done  with 
him;  for  you  see,  Winthy,  Melinda  Jane  is  a 
lady  of  great  sensibility,  and  I am  sure  would 
never — ’* 

44  Oh,  well.  I’ll  set  him  to  sawing  wood  for 
the  present,  and  after  we  shall  see with  which 
snmmary  disposal  of  the  difficulty  I tried  to  be 
content.  Winthrop  left  me  a moment  to  give 
him  the  direction,  and  returned  with  the  cage 
in  his  hand. 

“This  is  a splendfcd  mocking-bird,*'  he  cried. 
“I  know  you  will  be  charmed  with  him.  He 
was  in  one  of  the  rebel  houses.  To  be  sore  he 
has  fallen  off  in  his  singing  somewhat;  but 
hell  soon  get  in  tune  again.  And,  by-the-way, 
it  was  in  the  same  house  that  I found  a sew- 
ing-machine. I knew  your  weakness  for  tuck- 
ing Mayflower’s  white  dresses,  so  I brought  it 
along.” 

Now  I had  wanted  a sewing-machine  for  some 
time,  but  then  we  had  so  many  other  wants.  So 
when  I saw  Mrs.  Grundy’s  children,  who  looked 
as  if  their  mother' had  wasted  her  substance  in 
riotous  needle- work,  I tried  to  say,  bravely, 44  Not 
to  desire  or  admire,  if  a man  but  knew  it,  is 
more  than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  Sultans  of 
old  in  a garden  of  spices.  **  But  now,  for  some 
reason,  the  rapture  which  I expected  disappointed 
me.  I was  ready  for  it,  but  it  didn’t  come ; and 
instead  came  thoughts  of  some  sweet  Southern 
matron,  seated  beside  that  household  divinity, 
fashioning  dainty  Tittle  robes  for  lithe  little  forms; 
for  I,  too,  knew  what  it  was  44  to  broider  the  long 
clothes  and  neat  little  coat — to  dream  and  to 
dote.  ” Certainly  its  click  wonld  sound  as  mourn- 
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fully  to  me  as  Ihe  song  of  the  ocean  s\iell  pining 
for  its  home. 

I had  no  scruples  about  the  other  trophies. 
I had  breathed  New  England  air  too  long,  anil 
heard  Wendell  Phillips  too  often,  to  consider 
Joe  as  property,  in  any  sense,  and  the  mocking- 
bird, of  course,  was  a trifle ; but  I felt  that  1 could 
hardly  be  happy  with  a sewing-machine  on  my 
conscience.  Yet  it  was  rather  a delicate  mat- 
ter to  insinuate  to  my  husband  that  my  stand- 
ard of  morality  was  higher  than  his ; and  I ap- 
proached the  subject  tenderly,  as  if  I were  tread- 
ing on  gouty  toes.  I knew  well  that  he  was 
touchy  on  points  of  honor,  and  though  he  was  a 
little  transcendental,  and  believed  in  the  Dial 
as  fervently  as  the  Decalogue,  I had  always  found 
him — not  to  pot  too  fine  a point  upon  it — hon- 
est. I just  ventured  to  remark : 

44  You  are  sure  it’s  right,  Winthrop?” 

“Oh yes,  all  right,  or,  it  was  in  prime  order 
when  we  started,  I am  sure ; but  it  may  be  a 
little  out  of  order  now.  However,  you  know  the 
universal  Yankee  always  understands  something 
about  machinery,  and  I can  fix  it  up  at  once.  I 
know  you  are  aching  to  begin  on  seam  and  gus- 
set and  band.  What  a grand  invention  it  is,  to 
be  sure!** 

44  No;  but,  Winthrop,  I mean  that  it  hardly 
seems  right  to  go  into  other  people’s  houses  and 
carry  off  their  sewing-machines,  even  if  they  arc 
rebels.  I know  that  war  justifies  many  things, 
but—” 

44  Oh,  it’s  all  fair  in  war,”  he  answered,  care- 
lessly; 44  you  know  the  property’s  all  confis- 
cated.” 

44  Yes ; but  I thought  tho  Government  claimed 
all.” 

44  So  it  does,  and  bo  Uncle  Sam’s  officers  help 
themselves.  4 Facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se;* 
that’s  an  old  Latin  motto,  my  dear,  and  means, 
4 What  I do  by  another,  I do  myself.*  That  is 
clear.  I hopejfco  the  meanest  capacity.” 

It  was  very  dark  to  me,  but  I was  silent.  From 
the  distance  came  Joe’s  voice,  Binging  over  the 
sawing : 

44 1 takes  my  tex*  In  M&thue, 

And  by  do  Rebelationa 
1 knows  yon  by  your  garments, 

Dere's  a meetin’  here  to-night. 

Dere’a  a meetin’  here  to-night,  boys; 

An*  we’s  gwine  to  see  Borne  light,  boys, 

Before  dey’s  done  dia  fight,  boya, 

Dere’a  a meetin*  hero  to-night** 

And  I wondered  vaguely  whether  Winthrop 
could  find  any  text  as  apropos  as  the  Latin 
motto. 

One  by  one  the  golden  hours  slipped  by  ns, 
as  though  love  had  indeed  turned  the  hour-glass 
in  his  glowing  hands.  Who  can  stay  the  char- 
iot wheels  of  Time,  though  they  prove  a very 
Juggernaut  to  all  our  hopes?  In  the  mean 
time  spring  was  flushing  the  earth  with  fragrant 
bloom ; the  crimson  heart  of  the  roses  swelled 
against  tlicir  prison  tnrs,  and  dewy  violets  pnr- 
pled  tho  shady  nooks  in  the  garden.  My  mock- 
ing-bird, hung  out  in  the  sunniest  spot,  with  a 
green  bough  over  his  cage  to  delude  him  into  im- 
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agining  himself  in  his  native  forest,  only  mocked  I 
oar  hopes.  Perhaps  he  could  not  sing  his  song  | 
in  a strange  land,  or  he  fbnnd  the  air  too  brac- 
ing for  him,  and  preferred,  soft  Sybarite  as  he 
was,  the  languid  ‘‘South  wind  rushing  warm, 
and  the  magnolia’s  breath  of  balm.”  I thought 
he  might  have  the  dyspepsia  from  change  of  fare, 
and  administered  some  homeopathic  pills;  but 
though  he  ate  them  with  evident  relish  they  did 
not  put  him  in  tune.  Then  Winthrop  bought  a 
bird-organ,  and  tried  in  vain  to  tempt  him  into 
imitation.  I am  sure  that  it  would  have  been 
successful  if  we  could  only  have  plated  “ Dixie” 
or  “ My  Maryland”  on  it.  I grew  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
his  rebel  owners ; and  the  grim  despair  in  his 
eye,  and  every  lustreless  feather,  said  as  plainly 
as  words  could  speak,  “The  tyrant’s  chain  is  on 
me  now.” 

I bade  Winthrop  good-by  in  the  garden,  on 
one  of  thv  loveliest  days  of  that  sweet  time 
“when  hMrthoms  brighten,  woodbines  twine;” 
and,  returning,  met  all  my  cares  and  perplexities 
on  the  threshold,  a weird  and  dismal  throng. 
First  and  greatest  was  Joe;  behind  him  Melin- 
da, flushed,  irate,  and  eloquent.  The  chattel, 
suave,  smooth,  and  oily  in  his  manner,  began : 

“Berry  sorry  to  say,  Missis,  dat  do  mockin*- 
bird  done  die  dis  momin’ ; nebber  gib  de  leas’ 
warnin’,  but  jes’  turn  up  his  legs  a little  while 
ago  an’  go  dead  widout  ’formin’  any  body  of  his 
’tentions.” 

“My  stars!  did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like? 
I’ve  come  to  give  you  warnin’,  Miss  Gates ; as 
for  ’sociatin’  with  niggers,  I can’t  stand  it.” 

Joe  remained  imperturbably  polite.  “Knows 
I’s  brack,  ma’am  ; can’t  help  it.  I’s  mighty  sor- 
ly  I is  a nigger,  but  I wasn’t  asked  ’spectin’  de 
color  I preferred  beforehand.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  his  color  after  all,”  said  Me- 
linda, “ but  his  lyin’ ; he  can  that,  I guess. 
He  hain’t  no  more  conscience  i®  a cat ; he  lies 
like  blazes.  I’m  as  sartin  as  I’m  livin’  that  he 
killed  that  air  lhockin’-bird,  for  I seen  him  put- 
tin’ some  stuff  inter  the  cage  before  breakfast ; 
but  of  course  he’ll  deny  it,  and  he  pretendin’  to 
be  religious  too,  singin’  about  the  ‘good  ship 
Zion.  ’ I guess  ef  he  put  his  foot  in  that  air  ship 
he’d  sink  her  sure  as  Jonah.” 

Now  it  had  dawned  on  mo  before  that  Joe  J 
was  not  to  be  blindly  trusted — that  truth  to  him 
was  strange,  stranger  than  fiction,  so  I did  not 
attempt  to  defend  him.  He  was  prompt  to  de- 
fend himself,  however,  rolling  up  his  eyes  in  a 
gently  deprecating  style,  and  speaking  in  his 
smooth,  oily  manner — so  oily  perhaps  that  the 
truth  slipped  away  from  his  words. 

“Lor’,  Missis,  tink  I pison  a bird;  I ’fess  I 
done  gib  him  a little  dose  to  fotch  him  music 
back,  but  I preparated  dat  myself,  and — ” 

“His  life  has  gone  after  his  music,”  I said; 

“ I hope  yon  will  preparate  no  more  such  doses. 

I think,  Joe,  that  if  I were  living  South,  and 
had  not  imbibed  some  troublesome  dogmas  about 
‘all  men  being  bom  free  and  equal,’  I should 
have  you  thrashed.”  I 


Joe  opened  his  eyes  still  wider,  and  made  a 
futile  attempt  at  a smile.  He  did  not  quite 
take  in  the  full  meaning  of  my  words ; but  the 
last  one  called  up  direful  visions,  I expect,  for 
he  slunk  away,  and  left  Melinda  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

“Gracious  me!”  exclaimed  that  damsel,  who 
had  lost  a little  of  her  fiery  glow — “ I thought  I 
was  an  Abolitioner  till  that  feller  came ; but  now 
I don’t  go  in  fur  it  nohow,  ’cept  it  was  to  ’bolish 
niggers  off  the  face  of  the  airth.  I’ve  heem  of 
people  what  had  a sweet  tooth  in  their  heads ; 
but  I declare  for  it  every  one  of  them  pesky 
shinin’  ivories  of  his’n  must  be  that  sort,  for  I 
can’t  keep  nary  a sweet-cake  nor  a bit  of  jell 
when  he  can  git  his  hands  onto  ’em.  Fact  is,  I 
can’t  make  ’em  fast  enough  for  them  grinders ; so, 
as  l was  a sayin’,  Miss  Gates,  you’d  better  be  a 
lookin  reound.  I don’t  feel  no  call  to  be  made 
a martyr  on  yet,  nohow.  ” And  the  fair  maiden 
was  as  good  or  as  bad  as  her  word,  for  in  a 
week’s  time  she  was  taking  views  of  life  from 
some  other  kitchen  ; and  I was  left  to  get  closer 
views  of  my  trophy,  as  I tried  to  make  him  of 
use  about  the  house. 

I would  have  been  glad  if  they  had  been  dis- 
solving views,  for  I was  growing  more  and  more 
troubled  about  this  dark  shadow  in  our  house- 
hold. I tried  to  excuse  him  in  my  own  mind 
by  remembering  the  child’s  story  of  the  crooked 
tree — “somebody  trod  on  it  when  it  was  little.” 
Through  how  many  down-trodden  generations 
had  those  crooked  and  perverted  ideas  descended 
to  Joe?  by  what  strange  facrilege  to  the  holy 
and  pure  in  human  law,  by  what  dread  trans- 
gression of  tho  divine  law,  had  he  inherited  tho 
outlawry  of  his  nature,  his  utter  oblivionsness  to 
any  sin  in  lying  or  stealing,  his  religion  of  feel- 
ing and  words  which  never  influenced  his  ac- 
tions? All  this  I could  understand.  Yet,  like 
Melinda,  I did  not  feel  a call  to  be  a martyr, 
especially  a “martyr  byfce  pang  without  the 
palm,”  and  I meditated  vainly  over  a way  of  es- 
cape. While  I was  pondering  the  vexed  ques- 
tion I heard  my  bite  noir  entertaining  my  chil- 
dren under  the  elm-tree  near  the  kitchen  door. 
Shouts  from  the  little  ones,  and  a long  liquid 
chuckle  from  Joe  drew  my  attention.  I looked 
out  and  saw  Buster,  my  only  son,  standing  in 
round-eyed  and  rapt  attention,  while  Mayflower 
looked  a little  startled. 

“ Yes,  Marse  Bust,  I’sc  seen  de  debbil.” 

“ How  big  was  he  ?”  asked  Buster,  who  is  very 
precise  and  mathematical  in  his  ideas. 

“Well,  I reckon  ’bout  as  big  as  a wood- 
chuck.” 

“Oh,  Joe,  I’m  sure  he’s  larger  than  that,” 
returned  the  child.  He  had  the  true  New  En- 
gland mind,  and  thought  that  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  was  to  doubt.  “ I guess  it  was  a wood- 
chuck that  you  saw.” 

“Now,  chile,  you  jes  lef  dis  nigga  alone  for 
gumption.  ’Spec  I don’  know  do  diffnnee 
’tween  ole  Sam  an’  a feddered  fowl?  Ya!  ya! 
ya  I Didn’t  say  he  looked  like  a woodchuck  did 
I? — said  he  was  ’bout  as  big.  Now  I tinks  it 
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over,  honey,  he  was  bigger ; he  swelled  while  I 
was  a looken  at  him  mighty  big — I reckon  he 
got  a9  tali  as  dis  yer  tree.” 

44  Had  he  horns?”  asked  Buster. 

“ Horns ! sure  nuf,  honey ! Reckon  he  don’t 
leab  his  horns  at  home  when  he  done  go  for  a 
walk.” 

44  And  how  long  were  they  ?”  inquired  my  boy. 

44  Well,  I reckon  dey  was  long  as  deni  chim- 
bleys,  branchin*  an’  curly  like.” 

“But  what  did  he  want?”  asked  Mayflower, 
with  intense  interest  lighting  up  her  pretty  blue 
eyes. 

44  Lore ! I jes  begin  Hn’  tell  yon  de  hull  stoiy, 
Miss  Mayflo’.  You  see,  honey,  anoder  cullered 
pussin  an’  I,  we  ’grees  to  run  away  when  we 
heerd  ’bout  Linkum’s  men  cornin’ down  dar.  I 
’longed  to  fust-class  folks,  chile,  de  berry  fust 
blood,  but  I tought  I’d  rudder  long  to  myself. 
T’other  nigger  ’longed  to  poor  white  folks — her- 
rins.” 

44  What  do  you  call  them  herrings  for  ?”  asked 
Buster,  on  the  alert  for  useful  information. 

44 1 reckon  cos  hcrrins  is  a mighty  mean  fish,” 
said  Joe.  “ Well,  dis  oder  nigger  did  ’cordin’ 
to  his  fotchin’  up,  and  he  gin  me  de  slip  and  tote 
hisself  off  alone.  ’Spect  he  was  feerd  de  hoe- 
cake  gin  out  or  suthing.  Bo  you  see,  chilen,  I 
was  wrathy ; I felt  jes  like  a dog  what’s  been 
chained  up  all  his  life,  an’  some  one  cum  along 
an’  loose  him  an'  let  him  run  a little  way,  but 
soon  as  he  sniffs  the  free  air  jest  hauls  him  back 
to  the  tarnal  kennel  agin.  So  I reckon  I cussed 
mighty  bad  for  a while,  nuff  to  blast  de  corn 
whar  I was  worken,  and  den  dat  yer  debbil 
’peared  to  me.” 

44  Did  he  speak?”  asked  Raster. 

44  Yes,  chile,  he  talked  like  a thunder-gust,  an* 
he  looked  chain  iightnin’.  Fact  is,  I could  have 
put  t’oder  niggers,  mean  no  account  Massa,  on 
his  track,  and  dat’s  what  de  debbil  done  tempt 
me  mighty  hard  to  do ; but  ye  know  de  Scripture, 

4 Desist  de  debbil,  an’  he  flees.*  I’s  an  hon’able 
nigga,  an’  he  couldn’t  come  it,  but  he  went  at 
me  wid  dem  horns  an’  hooves,  nuff  to  make  de 
fur  fly.  When  it  was  over,  bress  you,  I didn’t 
know  which  whopped  till  I saw  him  turn  hisself 
inside  out  and  go  off  in  brimstun  blaze.” 

44  Now,  Joe,”  said  Buster,  in  a matter-of-fact 
tone,  “you  know  that  was  impossible;  nobody 
conld  turn  themselves  inside  ont.” 

44  No  body  couldn’t,  Marse  Bust,  but  reckon 
de  debbil  could.” 

This  disputed*  question  was  not  settled,  for  I 
called  the  children  in  at  that  moment,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  that  whole  evening  with 
Mayflower,  who  was  in  a state  of  terror  respect- 
ing the  individual  with  horns  as  44  high  as  de 
chimbleys.”  At  last  I soothed  her  to  sleep, 
thankful  that  Buster  was  too  skeptical  to  suffer, 
and  went  down  stairs  to  give  Joe  a lecture  on 
the  subject  of  his  revelations. 

From  that  day  Lu  and  I undertook  to  inform 
his  mind  and  enlighten  his  understanding ; hut 
we  found  that  the  feeble  rays  of  light  which  we 
succeeded  in  introducing  into  those  benighted 


| regions  were  as  qnickly  extinguished  as  torches 
in  a neglected  mine.  We  constituted  ourselves 
home-missionaries,  and  gave  him  sage  advice  and 
gospel  truth  with  his  daily  bread ; but  our  words 
fell  on  him  as  ineffectually  as  the  bullets  on  an 
Ironside.  I could  never  give  full  and  pathetic 
utterance  to  all  we  suffered  at  the  hands  of  our 
household  heathen  while  waiting  Winthrop’s 
answer  to  my  letter  containing  a statement  of 
grievances. 

Lu  came  in  one  day  looking  radiant  I be- 
lieve I have  not  stated  before  that  my  sister  is  a 
beauty — with  the  sunniest  of  hazel  eyes,  and 
golden  brown  hair,  which  she  wears  rippling 
down  her  neck  in  what  is  fashionably  termed  a 
waterfall;  the  prettiest  little  mouth,  Arm  and 
resolute  as  well  as  sweet,  as  many  a luckless 
youth  has  found  to  his  sorrow  when  it  opened 
only  to  reiterate  one  unwelcome  word ; and  a 
slender,  lithe  figure,  full  of  the  poetry  of  motion, 
as  though  44  it  were  modulated  so  to  t.n  unheard 
melody.”  Her  first  words  were,  4*  Have  you 
heard  of  the  donation  party  to  be  given  next 
Wednesday  to  Mr.  From©  ?” 

I knew  well  enough  that  this  bad  never  so 
filled  her  eyes  with  soft  shining  light,  and  sent 
that  pretty  rosy  flush  over  her  face.  So  I said, 
coolly, 

44  Oh  yes ! I knew  all  about  it,  and  you  too, 
Lu,  if  you  recollect,  though  you  didn’t  seem  so 
enthused  about  it  then.” 

And  I waited  a few  moments  patiently,  know- 
ing that  the  cream  of  a woman’s  thoughts,  like 
other  cream,  does  not  come  to  the  surface  at 
once. 

44  Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  From©  bad  South- 
ern relations?”  she  asked,  after  a short  silence. 

4 4 No,”  I answered,  “I  hope  they  are  pleas- 
anter than  my  Southern  relations,”  with  an  ex- 
pressive glance  at  Joe,  who  bad  just  come  in  to 
set  the  table  for  tea. 

“ One  of  them  is  here  on  a visit  now — an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine ; perhaps  yon  remember 
Custis  Peyton.” 

A howl  from  Joe,  nipped  in  the  hnd  by  the 
crash  of  my  best  cut-glass  dish,  diverted  our 
minds  for  a time. 

“Mighty  sorry,  Missis,  for  dat  smash;  hut 
dat  name  done  flustercate  me  for  sure.  Why,  I 
’longed  to  do  Peytons ; an*  I knowed  Massa  Cuss 
’fore  he  knowed  hisself.” 

Lu  looked  at  him  with  a new  interest.  44 1 
believe  Mr.  Peyton  is  a Newbem  man,”  she 
said;  “how  did  you  like  him,  Joe?”  “Oh! 
I liked  Marse  Cuss  monstrus,”  Joe  answered ; 
“used  to  go  to  Bofurt  wid  him  now  and  den, 
an’  I nebber  seen  such  a mighty  cute  feller  for 
takin’  stone-crab  and  mint-juleps  as  Marse  Cuss 
— reckon  he  could  heat  at  dat  air  biziness,  could 
Marse  Cuss.” 

44  Oh,  do  he  still,  Joe,  it  sounds  exactly  like 
swearing  with  your  Marse  Cuss,”  said  Lu,  a 
little  impatient  at  the  unromantic  visions  called 
up  by  Joe’s  words. 

I recalled  Custis  Peyton  without  difficulty. 
A tall,  handsome  fellow,  with  a lordly  air  as  one 
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born  to  command ; rather  swarthy,  but  with  fine, 
flashing  eyes  and  glittering  teeth,  and  a rever- 
ent air  to  ladies— a deep  absorption  in  their  pretty 
nothings  that  won  their  hearts. 

“What  can  he  be  doing  here?”  I asked; 
“perhaps  he’s  a spy.” 

“Nonsense,”  answered  Lu ; “he  has  just 
finished  at  Cambridge.  He  is  a Union  South- 
erner. His  mother  is  North  now  somewhere 
with  the  rest  of  her  children.  She  is  a widow. 
His  father  was  a North  Carolinian,  and  of  course 
he  isn’t  quite  so  rabid  for  the  war  as  some  of 
our  friends.  He  don’t  approve  of  every  thing 
that  Lincoln  does,  nor  elevate  him  to  the  side 
of  Washington,  and  he  can’t  get  over  his  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  slavery ; but  be’s  a sound  Union 
man.” 

“ Union  in  sound,  I expect,”  I said,  smiling. 

Lu  dropped  that  subject,  and  said,  “ Well,  in 
regard  to  the  donation.  The  ladies  have  decid- 
ed to  meet  early  in  the  afternoon  to  finish  up 
Mrs.  Frome’s  summer  sewing ; to  which  motion, 
I am  sure,  you  will  lend  your  approval,  and  your 
sewing-machine,  for  that  is’  what  they  want. 
After  doing  up  the  useful  in  the  afternoon  we 
will  do  the  agreeable  in  the  evening,  and  the 
gentlemen  will  come  in  with  the  other  refresh- 
ments.” 

“ They  are  welcome  to  the  machine,”  I said ; 
“ I am  only  sorry  I can  not  go  to  work  it ; but 
of  course  there  will  be  some  one  there  able  to  do 
that.  And  we  must  study  Miss  Beecher,  Lu. 
I think  she  is  better  adapted  to  our  capacity 
than  Soyer,  so  that  we  can  send  something  de- 
lectable to  our  minister’s  wife.” 

Joe  followed  me  out  a few  moments  after  with 
a solemn  face.  “Look  a yer,  Missis,”  he  fal- 
tered ; * ‘ does  you  reckon  Marse  Cuss  done  come 
for  cotch  me  ? ’Cos  dis  nigga  cut  and  run  den, 
for  sure.” 

I felt  inclined  to  dissimulate  a little,  I own, 
thinking  of  the  keen  pleasure  I should  feel  at 
such  a denouement ; but  truth  is  mighty,  and  it 
did  prevail. 

“Not  at  all,  Joe ; he  is  visiting  Mrs.  Frome, 
a relation.  He  is  a Union  man,  and  the  whole 
family  are  North.” 

Wednesday  came,  a golden  day,  full-sailed 
fleets  of  snowy  clouds  sailing  over  a deep  blue 
sea;  soft  airs  blowing  from  gardens  that  stood 
kncc-decp  in  fragrant  bloom ; the  cloudy  pop- 
lars near  the  house  showing  their  silver  linings 
with  an  endless  flutter  of  joy,  while  the  river  in 
the  distance  rolled  on  in  many  a glittering  curve 
between  its  fringes  of  hemlock  and  tender  birch. 
Lu  came  floating  down  like  a rose-lit  cloud,  for 
she  wore  some  kind  of  a fleecy  thin  dress,  snowy- 
white,  with  rose-colored  ribbons,  and  she  looked 
as  if  the  sunlight  was  prisoned  in  her  air,  so 
deftly  did  those  mystic  fingers  of  light  transmute 
the  brown  to  gold.  I could  not  help  saying, 
when  I saw  the  eager  light  which  kindled  her 
eye,  and  the  crimson  flush  on  cheek  and  lip, 
“Take  care,  Lu;  don’t  forget  the  principles 
yon  learned  with  your  first  prayers ; remember 
Whittier — 


44 4 For  dearer  the  blast  round  our  mountains  that  raves 

Than  the  soft  summer  zephyr  that  plays  over  stares  ; 

And  know  that  the  Yankee  girl  rather  would  be 

In  bondage  with  them  than  in  freedom  with  thee.'" 

Sbe  gave  me  such  a bright  glance  in  reply, 
so  exultant,  that  I longed  to  be  going  with  her 
instead  of  overseeing  my  culinary  department ; 
but  to  the  latter  doty  sternly  pointed. 

I had  there  a raw  recruit — a middle-aged  wo- 
man of  the  Irish  persuasion.  I had  hoard  fear- 
ful accounts  of  her  violent  temper,  but  upon 
questioning  her  she  denied  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. 

“High  timper,  is  it?  Sorra  a bit  too  high, 
barrin'  jist  enough  iv  that  same  to  kape  me  out 
of  the  mud.” 

That  she  had  not  the  degree  requisite  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  dirt  I saw  plainly  that  afternoon ; 
for  there  were  other  autographs  on  her  face  be- 
sides that  left  by  old  Father  Time.  A fragrant 
odor  of  warm  bread  filled  the  room,  and  to  my 
gentle  questioning  about  her  “ method”  she  re- 
turned, fiercely : 

“ Bake  bread,  is  it?  Begorra  an*  I’ve  baked 
more  thin  the  beggarly  Yankees  iver  ate — enough 
to  pave  a way  from  here  to  Ballykeshla  wid  the 
bonny  loaves.” 

The  last-mentioned  place,  I suppose,  rejoiced 
in  having  been  her  native  spot.  I con  eluded 
afterward  that  the  said  pavement  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  use  for  her  bread. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening  when  I heard 
Lu  come  in.  I was  surprised  to  hear  her  run 
up  stairs  at  once  to  her  own  room,  and  followed 
to  question  her  of  the  party.  She  sat  by  the 
window,  in  the  full  tide  of  the  pallid  moonlight 
that  seemed  to  have  swept  away  the  rosy  flush 
from  cheek  and  lip,  and  deadened  to  lustreless 
brown  the  golden  glory  of  her  hair.  Some  of 
the  hopeful  light,  too,  had  died  oat  of  her  hazel 
eyes,  and  I knew  at  once  that  something  had 
happened. 

“What  is  it,  Lu?”  I urged,  with  the  tender- 
est  sisterly  affection. 

“I  expect  I had  better  tell  you  all,  Meg,”  she 
said,  with  a half-laugh,  which  was  more  pathetic 
than  tears,  “though  it  is  rather  hard  to  let  you 
know  that  I have  been  so  silly.  You  remember 
Custis  Peyton  that  summer  at  Newport;  how 
we  walked,  drove,  and  talked  till — well,  I be- 
lieve I lost  my  heart.  He  talked  Tennyson ; 
and  having  just  dipped  far  enough  into  Ger- 
man to  enjoy  it,  he  made  love  to  me  with  the 
most  charming  of  German  diminutives;  but  the 
clearer,  plainer  language  of  proposal  he  did  not 
speak.” 

For  this  last  I was  inwardly  thankful,  bat 
said  nothing. 

“We  parted  with  some  slight  disagreement. 
Perhaps  my  heart  asked  something  more  than 
‘Lieb  liebchen,*  or  ‘Meine  Schatzo,*  and  grew 
petulant  over  the  trifles  given  in  exchange  for 
its  lavish  wealth.  I never  heard  from  him  till 
the  other  day,  and  you  may  know  how  eagerly 
I looked  forward  to  this  night;  for  time  had 
not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  image.  Per- 
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haps  it  lent  a golden  mist  to  glorify  it  still 
more.” 

44  Well,  Lu,”  I said,  impatient  for  the  end. 

“I  was  in  such  spirits  this  afternoon.  We 
worked  away  merrily,  and  finished  innumerable 
garments  for  poor,  pale  little  Mrs.  Frome  and 
those  six  Berserkers  of  hers,  who  look  as  if  they 
should  only  wear  sheet-iron  suits.  The  tea  was 
ready  when  we  had  finished.  My  heart  began 
to  throb;  and  somehow  the  pickles  and  cake, 
light  biscuits  and  solid  edibles,  seemed  floating 
before  me  like  the  airy  phantoms  of  a dream, 
while  the  only  reality,  Custis  Peyton,  stood  bow- 
ing above  them  with  the  most  admiring  look. 
I never  knew  whether  I was  eating  pickles  or 
cake,  for  every  thing  was  flavored  with  him. 
But  I must  hasten  to  the  end,  only  saving,  by- 
thc-way,  that  never  in  the  old  Newport  flirta- 
tion had  he  been  so  absorbed,  so  full  of  tender 
flattery  that  bore  such  a delicious  air  of  truth, 
so  eloquent  in  words  that  just  barely  escaped 
the  deepest  meanings  in  life.  We  talked  over 
the  former  days,  of  course,  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  entranced,  till  at  last  he  asked  me  if 
I did  not  find  the  air  oppressively  warm.  So 
we  went  into  the  sewing-room,  where  the  piled- 
up  work  lay  about,  and  the  three  sewing-ma- 
chines, whose  busy  click  had  sounded  all  the 
afternoon,  were  taking  a rest.  On  one  of  them 
— on  yours,  Meg — stood  a candle,  by  whose  light 
the  ghostly  garments  and  dark  machines  were 
visible.  It  was  not  a very  romantic  place,”  she 
said,  laughing. 

44  A union  of  life’s  romance  and  realities,”  I 
answered.  44  Yon  know,  Lu,  such  things  always 
will  mar  onr  ideal ; we  see  it  every  day.” 

“Well,  Custis  talked  a while,  as  people  al- 
ways have  talked,  I suppose,  since  the  primal 
pair  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  then  he  took 
my  hand  to  look  at  a little  ring  which  he  gave 
me  once  — this  little  pearl,  you  know,  which 
you  have  asked  so  often  about.  I don’t  know 
what  he  was  going  to  say  as  ho  raised  my  hand 
to  the  light;  but  he  let  it  fair  again,  and,  in- 
stead, took  hold  of  yonr  sewing-machine.  Ho 
mattered  something  like  4 Strange  1’  and  then 
took  the  candle  and  surveyed  it  carefully.  At 
last,  pointing  to  something  written  beneath  it, 
he  said : 

“ 4 Excuse  me,  Miss  Lu ; but  just  read  that, 
if  you  please.* 

“I  bent  down  to  do  so,  and  read,  clearly, 
4 Peyton,  Newbern,  N.  C.* 

“ 4 Is  it  not  infamous  ?’  he  exclaimed,  his  dark 
face  flushing,  and  his  eyes  glittering  like  steel. 
4 Some  Yankee  Vandal  has  taken  that  from  my 
mother’s  house.  I bought  it  for  her  two  years 
ago;  but  she  wrote  me  that  she  had  left  Newbern 
in  such  haste  that  she  had  only  saved  the  port- 
able things.  I expected  to  go  down  and  look 
after  them  soon;  but  there  is  no  need  now,  I 
expect  No  doubt  the  valuable  articles  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  moral  and  religious  Puri- 
tans, or  elsewhere.  I have  heard  of  Yankee 
bargaining,  but  this  is  stealing.  You  will  find 
that  the  standard  of  morality  will  soon  be  low- 


ered if  this  thing  goes  on.  A man  who  is  ac- 
customed to  steal  from  his  enemies  will  soon 
lose  his  horror  at  the  crime.’ 

44  Meg,  I was  so  bewildered  that  I had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  avow  that  Winthrop  was 
the  thief ; but  I did  falter  something  about 4 con- 
fiscation.* 

44  4 Then  they  steal  from  the  Government,  from 
friends  instead  of  enemies,  if  you  like  that  bet- 
ter,’ he  rejoined,  passionately.  4 Pardon  me, 
Miss  Lu,  but  this  thing  has  brought  back  my 
lost  home  so  painfully,  so  many  pleasant  scenes 
of  home  joy  ; I can  see  the  desolate  rooms  with 
strange  officers  lounging  about  them,  invading 
every  cherished  nook.  You  would  find  me  a sad 
companion  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I think 
I shall  have  to  leave  the  gay  revelers  yonder. 
I will  see  you  again,  I hope.* 

44  So  saying,  Meg,  he  led  me  tenderly  back  to 
the  parlor — and  there  was  the  end.** 

Lu  looked  off  again  to  where  the  moon  pour- 
ed its  pale  light  over  the  garden  ; the  clouds  of 
rose  and  gold  had  softened  to  purest  pearl  and 
silvery  sheen — cold  neutral  tints  instead  of  lavish 
color  and  golden  glow;  and  somehow  her  life 
seemed  to  have  passed  suddenly  from  the  glori- 
ous sunlight  of  the  day’s  hope  to  something  chili 
and  pallid  as  the  night.  I could  not  say  much, 
for  I secretly  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Peyton  was  not 
to  be  my  brother-in-law,  and  hoped  Lu  would 
soon  forget  him. 

44  So  you  see,  Meg,”  she  concluded,  laughing, 
41  how  unlucky  one  of  your  trophies  has  been — 
unraveling  the  web  of  my  destiny,  instead  of 
of  helping,  as  its  true  vocation  intends.” 

44 1 shall  send  a note  to  Mr.  Peyton  to-mor- 
row,” I exclaimed,  “begging  him  to  send  the 
machine  to  his  mother;  I never  wish  to  see  it 
again.  Yet,  do  you  know,  Lu,  he  is  half  right 
about  the  stealing?” 

44 1 thought  him  wholly  right,”  answered  Ln. 

An  answer  came  to  my  note,  but  the  gentle- 
man did  not ; most  politely  worded  was  the  mis- 
sive ; his  mother,  doubtless,  had  already  replaced 
the  machine ; hoped  I would  accept  it,  etc.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I declined  the  honor,  and 
neither  the  machine  nor  master  ever  appeared 
in  my  humble  abode. 

A few  days  after  Joe  made  me  his  confidante. 
44  If  missis  hadn’t  no  manner  of  ’jection,  was 
tinkin’  ’bout  marry  in’.** 

44  Not  the  slightest  objection,”  I said;  44 but 
what  in  the  world  would  you  live  on,  Joe?” 

“Oh,  reckon  I could  git  along.  Hannah’s 
mighty  ambitions ; you  oughter  see  her  flyin' 
’round  to  Mrs.  Frome’s  t’oder  night  to  the  darna- 
tion  party.  I seed  her  when  I took  them  fixens 
o’  yourn  thar.  She  gin  me  a slapjack  she  done 
cook  that  minute,  so  luscious  dat  he  was  gone 
’fore  I taste  him,  but  not  ’fore  I say,  I’se  boun*  to 
make  dat  gal  my  wife.” 

So  it  seems  the  same  evening  that  saw  La's 
star  of  hope  pale  beheld  that  luminary  shine 
on  Joe,  and  he  tasted  the  bliss  of  Love’s  young 
dream  together  with  his  slapjack. 

So  my  last  trophy  departed,  to  mr  great  joy. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRiEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS. — BOOK  THE  FIRST.  THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 


CHAFrER  I. 

ON  THE  LOOK-OUT. 

IN  these  times  of  ours,  though  concerning  the 
exact  year  there  is  no  need  to  be  precise*  a 
boat  of  dirty  and  disreputable  appearance,  with 
two  figures  in  it,  floated  on  the  Thames,  between 
Southwark  Bridge  which  is  of  iron,  and  London 
Bridge  which  is  of  stone,  as  an  autumn  evening 
was  closing  in. 

The  figures  in  this  boat  were  those  of  a strong 
man  with  ragged  grizzled  hair  and  a sun-brown- 
ed face,  and  a dark  girl  of  nineteen  or  tw  enty, 
sufficiently  like  him  to  be  recognizable  as  his 
daughter.  The  girl  rowed,  pulling  a pair  of 
sculls  very  easily ; the  man,  with  the  rudder- 
lines  slack  in  his  hands,  and  his  hands  loose  in 
his  waistband,  kept  an  eager  look-out.  He  had 
no  net,  hook,  or  line,  and  he  could  not  be  a fish- 
erman ; his  boat  bad  no  cushion  for  a sitter,  no 
paint,  no  inscription,  no  appliance  beyond  a rusty 
boat-hook  and  a coil  of  rope,  and  he  could  not 
be  a. waterman;  his  boat  was  too  crazy  and  too 
small  to  take  in  cargo  for  delivery,  and  he  could 
not  be  a lighterman  or  river-carrier ; there  was 
no  clew'  to  what  he  looked  for,  but  he  looked  for 
something,  with  a most  intent  and  searching 
gaze.  The  tide,  which  had  turned  an  hour  be- 
fore, was  running  down,  and  his  eyes  watched 
every  little  race  and  eddy  in  its  broad  sweep,  os 
the  boat  made  slight  headw  ay  against  it,  or  drove 
stern  foremost  before  it,  according  as  he  directed 
his  daughter  by  a movement  of  his  heud.  She 
watched  his  face  as  earnestly  as  he  watched  the 
river.  But,  in  the  intensity  of  her  look  there 
was  a touch  of  dread  or  horror. 

Allied  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  rather  than 
the  surface,  by  reason  of  the  slime  and  ooze  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and  its  sodden  state,  this 
boat  and  the  two  figures  in  it  obviously  were  do- 
ing something  that  they  often  did,  and  were  seek- 
ing what  they  often  sought.  Half  savage  os  the 
man  showed,  with  no  covering  on  his  matted 
bead,  with  his  brown  arms  bare  to  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder,  with  the  loose  knot  of  a 
looser  kerchief  lying  low  on  his  bare  breast  in  a 
wilderness  of  beard  and  whisker,  with  such  dress 
as  he  wore  seeming  to  be  made  out  of  the  mud 
that  begrimed  his  boat,  still  there  was  business- 
like usage  in  his  steady  gaze.  So  with  every 
lithe  action  of  the  girl,  with  every  turn  of  her 
wrist,  perhaps  most  of  all  with  her  look  of  dread 
or  horror  ; they  were  things  of  usage. 

“Keep  her  out,  Lizzie.  Tide  runs  strong 
here.  Keep  her  well  afore  the  sweep  of  it.” 

Trusting  to  the  girl's  skill  and  making  no  use 
of  the  rudder,  he  eyed  the  coming  tide  with  an 
absorbed  attention.  So  the  girl  eyed  him.  But, 
it  happened  now,  that  a slant  of  light  from  the 


setting  sun  glanced  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and,  touching  a rotten  stain  there  which  tore 
some  resemblance  to  the  outline  of  a muffled  hu- 
man form,  colored  it  as  though  with  diluted 
blood.  This  caught  the  girl's  eye,  and  she  shiv- 
ered. 

“ What  ails  you  ?'*  said  the  man,  immediately 
aware  of  it,  though  so  intent  on  the  advancing 
waters;  “I  see  nothing  afloat.” 

The  red  light  was  gone,  the  shudder  was  gone, 
and  his  gaze,  which  had  come  back  to  the  boat 
for  a moment,  traveled  away  again.  Whereso- 
ever the  strong  tide  met  with  an  impediment,  his 
gaze  paused  for  an  instant.  At  every  mooring- 
chain  and  rope,  at  every  stationary  boat  or  barge 
that  split  the  current  into  a broad  arrow-head,  at 
the  offsets  from  the  piers  of  Southwark  Bridge, 
at  the  paddles  of  the  river  steamboats  as  they 
beat  the  filthy  water,  at  the  floating  logs  of  tim- 
ber lashed  together  lying  off  certain  wharves,  his 
shining  eyes  darted  a hungry  look.  After  a 
darkening  hour  or  so,  suddenly  the  ruddor-lines 
tightened  in  his  hold,  and  he  steered  hard  toward 
the  Surrey  shore. 

Always  watching  his  face,  the  girl  instantly 
answered  to  the  action  in  her  sculling ; presently 
the  boat  swung  round,  quivered  os  from  a sudden 
jerk,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  man  was  stretch- 
ed out  over  the  stern. 

The  girl  pulled  the  hood  of  a cloak  she  wore, 
over  her  head  and  over  her  face,  and,  looking 
backward  so  that  the  front  folds  of  this  hood 
were  turned  down  the  river,  kept  the  boat  in  that 
direction  going  before  the  tide.  Until  now,  the 
boat  had  barely  held  her  own,  and  had  hovered 
about  one  spot;  but  now,  the  banks  changed 
swiftly,  and  the  deepening  shadows  and  the  kin- 
dling lights  of  London  Bridge  were  passed,  and 
the  tiers  of  shipping  lay  on  either  hand. 

It  was  not  until  now  that  the  upper  half  of  the 
man  came  back  into  the  boat.  His  arms  were 
wet  and  dirty,  and  he  washed  them  over  the 
side.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  something,  and 
| he  washed  that  in  the  river  too.  It  was  money. 
He  chinked  it  once,  and  he  blew  upon  it  once, 
and  he  spat  upon  it  once — “ for  luck,”  he  hoarse- 
ly said — before  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“ Lizzie  I” 

The  girl  turned  her  face  toward  him  with  a 
start,  and  rowed  in  silence.  Her  face  was  very 
pale.  He  was  a hook-nosed  man,  and  with  that 
and  his  bright  eyes  and  his  ruffled  head,  bore  a 
certain  likeness  to  a roused  bird  of  prey. 

“Take  that  thing  off  your  face.” 

She  put  it  back. 

“ Here  ! and  give  me  hold  of  the  sculls.  I'll 
take  the  rest  of  the  spell." 

“No,  no,  father]  No!  I can't  indeed.  Fa- 
ther ! — I can  not  sit  so  near  it !” 
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He  was  moving  toward  her  to  change  places, 
but  her  terrified  expostulation  stopped  him  and 
he  resumed  his  seat. 

“ What  hurt  can  it  do  you  ?” 

“ None,  none.  But  I can  not  bear  it.” 

“It’amy  belief  you  hate  the  sight  of  the  very 
river.” 

“I — I do  not  like  it,  father.” 

, “ As  if  it  wasn’t  your  living ! As  if  it  wasn’t 
meat  and  drink  to  you !” 

At  these  latter  words  the  girl  shivered  again, 
and  for  a moment  paused  in  her  rowing,  seem- 
ing to  turn  deadly  faint.  It  escaped  his  atten- 
tion, for  he  was  glancing  over  the  stern  at  some- 
thing the  boat  had  in  tow. 

“ How  can  you  be  so  thankless  to  your  best 
friend,  Lizzie  ? The  very  fire  that  warmed  you 
when  you  were  a babby,  was  picked  out  of  the 
river  alongside  the  coal  barges.  The  very  basket 
that  you  slept  in,  the  tide  washed  ashore.  The 
very  rockers  that  I put  it  upon  to  make  a cradle 
of  it,  I cut  out  of  a piece  of  wood  that  drifted 
from  some  ship  or  another.” 

Lizzie  took  her  right  hand  from  the  scull  it 
held,  and  touched  her  lips  with  it,  and  for  a 
moment  held  it  out  lovingly  toward  him ; then, 
without  speaking,  6he  resumed  her  rowing,  as 
another  boat  of  similar  appearance,  though  in 
rather  better  trim,  came  out  from  a dark  place 
and  dropped  softly  alongside. 

“In  luck  again,  Gaffer?”  said  a man  with  a 
squinting  leer,  who  sculled  her  and  who  was 
alone.  “ I know’d  yon  was  in  luck  again,  by 
your  wake  as  you  come  down.” 

“ Ah !”  replied  the  other,  dryly.  “*So  you’re 
out,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  pardner.” 

There  was  now  a tender  yellow  moonlight  on 
the  river,  and  the  new-comer,  keeping  half  his 
boat’s  length  astern  of  the  other  boat,  looked 
hard  at  its  track. 

“I  says  to  myself,”  he  went  on,  “directly 
you  hove  in  view,  Yonder’s  Gaffer,  and  in  luck 
again,  by  George  if  Jie  ain’t!  Scull  it  is,  pard- 
ner— don’t  fret  yourself— I didn’t  touch  him.” 
This  was  in  answer  to  a quick  impatient  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Gaffer : the  speaker  at  the 
same  time  unshipping  bis  scull  on  that  side,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  gunwale  of  Gaffer’s  boat 
and  holding  to  it. 

“He’s  had  touches  enough  not  to  want  no 
more,  as  well  as  I make  him  out,  Gaffer ! Been 
a knocking  about  with  a pretty  many  tides,  ain’t 
he  pardner?  Such  is  my  out-of-luck  ways,  you 
see ! He  must  have  passed  me  when  he  went 
up  last  time,  for  I was  on  the  look-out  below 
bridge  here.  I a’most  think  you’re  like  the  wul- 
turs,  pardner,  and  scent  ’em  out.” 

He  spoke  in  a dropped  voice,  and  with  more 
than  one  glance  at  Lizzie  who  had  pulled  on 
her  hood  again.  Both  men  then  looked  with 
a weird  unholy  interest  at  the  wake  of  Gaffer’s 
boat. 

“ Easy  does  it,  betwixt  us.  Shall  I take  him 
aboard,  pardner?” 


“ No,”  said  the  other.  In  so  surly  atone  that 
the  man,  after  a blank  stare,  acknowledged  it 
with  the  retort : 

“ — Arn’t  been  eating  nothing  as  has  disagreed 
with  you,  have  you,  pardner  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  I have,”  said  Gaffer.  “I  have 
been  swallowing  too  much  of  that  word,  Pard- 
ner. I am  no  pardner  of  yours.” 

“Since  when  was  you  no  pardner  of  mine, 
Gaffer  Hexsm,  Esquire  ?” 

“ Since  you  was  accused  of  robbing  a man. 
Accused  of  robbing  a live  man !”  said  Gaffer, 
with  great  indignation. 

“ And  what  if  I had  been  accused  of  robbing 
a dead  man,  Gaffer  ?” 

“You  couldn’t  do  it.” 

“ Couldn’t  you,  Gaffer?” 

“No.  Has  a dead  man  any  use  for  money? 
Is  it  possible  for  a dead  man  to  have  money  ? 
What  world  does  a dead  man  belong  to  ? Toth- 
er  world.  What  world  does  money  belong  to? 
This  world.  How  can  money  be  a corpse’s? 
Can  a corpse  own  it,  want  it,  spend  it,  claim  it, 
miss  it  ? Don't  try  to  go  confounding  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  things  in  that  way.  But  it’s  wor- 
thy of  the  sneaking  spirit  that  robs  a live  man.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is — ” 

“No  you  won’t,  /’ll  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Yoy’ve  got  off  with  a short  time  of  it  for  putting 
your  hand  in  the  pocket  of  a sailor,  a live  sailor. 
Make  the  most  of  it  and  think  yourself  lucky, 
but  don’t  think  after  that  to  come  over  me  with 
your  pardners.  We  have  worked  together  in 
time  past,  but  we  work  together  no  more  in  time 
present  nor  yet  future.  Let  go.  Cast  off!” 

“Gaffer!  If  you  think  to  get  rid  of  me  this 
way — ” 

“ If  I don’t  get  rid  of  you  this  way,  I’ll  try 
another,  and  chop  you  over  the  fingers  with  the 
stretcher,  or  take  a pick  at  your  head  with  the 
boat-hook.  Cast  off!  Pull  you,  Lizzie.  Pull 
home,  since  you  won’t  let  your  father  pull.” 

Lizzie  shot  ahead,  and  the  other  boat  fell 
astern.  Lizzie’s  father,  composing  himself  into 
the  easy  attitude  of  one  who  had  asserted  the 
high  moralities  and  taken  an  unassailable  posi- 
tion, slowly  lighted  a pipe,  and  smoked,  and 
took  a survey  of  what  he  had  in  tow.  What  he 
had  in  tow,  lunged  itself  at  him  sometimes  in  an 
awful  manner  when  the  boat  was  checked,  and 
sometimes  seemed  to  try  to  wrench  itself  away, 
though  for  the  most  part  it  followed  submissive- 
ly. A neophyte  might  have  fancied  that  the 
ripples  passing  over  it  were  dreadfully  like  faint 
changes  of  expression  on  a sightless  face;  but 
Gaffer  was  no  neophyte  and  had  no  fancies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MAN  FROM  SOMEWHERB. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeneering  were  bran-new  peo- 
ple in  a bran-new  house  in  a bran-new  quarter 
of  London.  Every  thing  about  the  Ycneerings 
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was  spick  and  span  new.  All  , their  furniture 
was  new,  all  their  friends  were  new,  all  their 
servants  were  new,  their  plate  was  new,  their 
carriage  was  new,  their  harness  was  new,  their 
horses  were  new,  their  pictures  were  new,  they 
themselves  were  new,  they  were  as  newly  mar- 
ried as  was  lawfully  compatible  with  their  hav- 
ing a bran-new  baby,  and  if  they  had  set  up  a 
great-grandfather,  he  would  have  come  home  in 
matting  from  the  Pantechnicon,  without  a scratch 
npon  him,  French  polished  to  the  crown  of  his 
head. 

For,  in  the  Veneering  establishment,  from  the 
hall-chairs  with  the  new  coat  of  arms,  to  the 
grand  piano-forte  with  the  new  action,  and  up 
stairs  again  to  the  new  fire-escape,  all  things 
were  in  a state  of  high  varnish  and  polish.  And 
what  was  observable  in  the  furniture,  was  observ- 
able in  the  Veneerings — the  surface  smelt  a little 
too  much  of  the  work-shop  and  was  a trifle  sticky. 

There  was  an  innocent  piece  of  dinner-furni- 
ture that  went  upon  easy  castors  and  was  kept 
over  a livery  stablc-yard  in  Duke  Street,  Saint 
James’B,  when  not  in  use,  to  whom  the  Veneer- 
ings were  a source  of  blind  confusion.  The  name 
of  this  article  was  Twemlow.  Being  first  cousin 
to  Lord  Snigsworth,  he  was  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion, and  at  many  houses  might  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  dining-table  in  its  normal  state.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Veneering,  for  example,  arranging  a 
dinner,  habitually  started  with  Twemlow,  and 
then  put  leaves  in  him,  or  added  guests  to  him. 
Sometimes,  the  table  consisted  of  Twemlow  and 
half  a dozen  leaves ; sometimes,  of  Twemlow 
and  a dozen  leaves;  sometimes,  Twemlow  was 
pulled  out  to  his  utmost  extent  of  twenty  leaves. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony faced  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  board, 
and  thus  the  parallel  still  held ; for,  it  always 
happened  that  the  more  Twemlow  was  pulled 
out,  the  further  he  found  himself  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  nearer  to  the  side-board  at  the  one 
end  of  the  room,  or  the  window-curtains  at  the 
other. 

But,  it  was  not  this  which  steeped  the  feeble 
soul  of  Twemlow  in  confusion.  This  he  was 
used  to,  and  could  rake  soundings  of.  The  abyss 
to  which  he  could  find  no  bottom,  and  from 
which  started  forth  the  engrossing  and  ever- 
swelling  difficulty  of  his  life,  was  the  insoluble 
question  whether  he  was  Vencering's  oldest  friend 
or  newest  friend.  To  the  excogitation  of  this 
problem,  the  harmless  gentleman  had  devoted 
many  anxious  hours,  both  in  his  lodgings  over 
the  livery  stable-yard,  and  in  the  cold  gloom, 
favorable  to  meditation,  of  Saint  James’s  Square. 
Thus.  Twemlow  had  first  known  Veneering  at 
his  club,  where  Veneering  then  knew  nobody  but 
the  man  who  made  them  known  to  one  another, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  most  intimate  friend  he 
had  in  the  world,  and  whom  he  had  known  two 
days — the  bond  of  union  between  their  souls,  the 
nefarious  conduct  of  the  committee  respecting 
the  cookery  of  a fillet  of  veal,  having  been  ac- 
cidentally cemented  at  that  date.  Immediately 


upon  this,  Twemlow  received  an  invitation  to 
dinevwith  Veneering,  and  dined : the  man  being 
of  the  party.  Immediately  upon  that,  Twemlow 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  man,  and 
dined:  Veneering  being  of  the  party.  At  the 
man's  were  a Member,  an  Engineer,  a Payer-off 
of  the  National  Debt,  a Poet,  a Grievance,  and 
a Public  Office,  who  all  seemed  to  be  utter  stran- 
gers to  Veneering.  And  yet  immediately  after 
that,  Twemlow  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
Veneerings,  expressly  to  meet  the  Member,  the 
Engineer,  the  Payer-off*  of  the  National*  Debt, 
the  Poet,  the  Grievance,  and  the  Public  Office, 
and,  dining,  discovered  that  all  of  them  were  the 
most  intimate  friends  Veneering  had  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  wives  of  all  of  them  (who 
were  all  there)  were  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Veneer- 
ing’s  most  devoted  affection  and  tender  confi- 
dence. 

Thife  it  had  come  about,  that  Mr.  Twemlow 
had  said  to  himself  in  his  lodgings,  with  his 
hand  to  his  forehead : “I  must  not  think  of  this. 
This  is  enough  to  soften  any  man's  brain,” — and 
yet  was  always  thinking  of  it,  and  could  never 
form  a conclusion. 

This  evening  the  Veneerings  give  a banquet. 
Eleven  leaves  in  the  Twemlow ; fourteen  in  com- 
pany all  told.  Four  pigeon-breasted  retainers  in 
plain  clothes  standing  in  line  in  the  hall.  A 
fifth  retainer,  proceeding  up  the  staircase  with  a 
mournful  air — as  who  should  say,  “Here  is  an- 
other wretched  creature  come  to  dinner ; such  is 
life!”  announces,  “Mis-tress  Twemlow!” 

Mrs.  Veneering  welcomes  her  sweetMr.  Twem- 
low. Mi\  Veneering  welcomes  his  dear  Twem- 
low. Mrs.  Veneering  does  not  expect  that  Mr. 
Twemlow  can  in  nature  care  much  for  such  in- 
sipid things  as  babies,  but  so  old  a friend  must 
please  to  look  at  baby.  “ Ah ! You  will  know  the 
friend  of  your  family  better,  Tootleums,”  says 
Mr.  Veneering,  nodding  emotionally  at  that  new 
article,  “when  you  begin  to  take  notice.”  He 
then  begs  to  make  his  dear  Twemlow  known  to 
his  two  friends,  Mr.  Boots  and  Mr.  Brewer — 
and  clearly  has  no  distinct  idea  which  is  which. 

But  now  a fearful  circumstance  occurs. 

“Mis-ter  and  Mis-sis  Podsnap!” 

“ My  dear,”  says  Mr.  Veneering  to  Mrs.  Ve- 
neering, with  an  air  of  much  friendly  interest, 
while  the  door  stands  open,  “the  Podsnaps.” 

A too,  too  smiling  large  man,  with  a fatal 
freshness  on  him,  appearing  with  his  wife,  in- 
stantly deserts  his  wife  and  darts  at  Twemlow 
with : 

“How  do  you  do?  So  glad  to  know  you. 
Charming  house  you  have  here.  I hope  we  arc 
not  late.  So  glad  of  this  opportunity,  I am 
sure !” 

When  the  first  shock  fell  upon  him,  Twemlow 
twice  skipped  back  in  his  seat  little  shoes  and 
his  neat  little  silk  stockings  of  a by-gone  fashion, 
as  if  impelled  to  leap  over  a sofa  behind  him ; 
but  the  large  man  closed  with  him  and  proved 
too  strong. 

“Let  me,”  says  the  large  man,  trying  to  at- 
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tract  the  attention  of  his  wife  in  the  distance, 
“have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Mrs.  Podsnap 
to  her  host.  She  will  be,”  in  his  fatal  freshness 
he  seems  to  find  perpetual  verdure  and  eternal 
youth  in  the  phrase,  “she  will  be  so  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  I am  sure.” 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Podsnap,  unable  to 
originate  a mistake  on  her  own  account,  because 
Mrs.  Veneering  is  the  only  other  lady  there,  does 
her  best  in  the  way  of  handsomely  supporting 
her  husband’s,  by  looking  toward  Mr.  Twetu- 
low  with  a plaintive  countenance  and  remarking 
to  Mrs.  Veneering  in  a feeling  manner,  firstly, 
that  she  fears  he  has  been  rather  bilious  of  late, 
and  secondly,  that  the  baby  is  already  very  like 
him. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  man  quite  rel- 
ishes being  mistaken  for  any  other  man;  but, 
Mr.  Veneering  having  this  very  evening  set  up 
the  shirt-front  of  the  young  Antinous  (in  new 
worked  cambric  just  come  home),  is  not  at  all 
complimented  by  being  supposed  to  be  Twem- 
low,  who  is  dry  and  weazen  and  thirty-five  years 
older.  Mrs.  Veneering  equally  resents  the  im- 
putation of  being  the  wife  of  Twem  low.  As  to 
Twemlow,  he  is  so  sensible  of  being  a much  bet- 
ter bred  man  than  Veneering,  that  he  considers 
the  large  man  an  offensive  ass. 

In  this  complicated  dilemma,  Mr.  Veneering 
approaches  the  large  man  with  extended  hand, 
and  smilingly  assures  that  incorrigible  personage 
that  he  is  delighted  to  see  him : who  in  his  fatal 
freshness  instantly  replies : 

“Thank  you.  I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
can  not  at  this  moment  recall  where  we  met, 
but  I am  so  glad  of  this  opportunity,  I am  sure!*’ 

Then  pouncing  upon  Twemlow,  who  holds 
back  with  all  his  feeble  might,  he  is  haling  him 
off  to  present  him,  as  Veneering,  to  Mrs.  Pod- 
snap, when  the  arrival  of  more  guests  unravels 
the  mistake.  Whereupon,  having  re-shaken 
hands  with  Veneering  as  Veneering,  he  re-shakes 
hands  with  Twemlow  as  Twemlow,  and  winds 
it  all  up  to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction  by  saying 
to  the  last-named,  “Ridiculous  opportunity — but 
so  glad  of  it,  I am  sure ! ” 

Now,  Twemlow  having  undergone  this  terrific 
experience,  having  likewise  noted  the  fusion  of 
Boots  in  Brewer  and  Brewer  in  Boots,  and  hav- 
ing further  observed  that  of  the  remaining  seven 
guests  four  discreet  characters  enter  with  wan- 
dering eyes  and  wholly  decline  to  commit  them- 
selves as  to  which  is  Veneering,  until  Veneering 
has  them  in  his  grasp ; — Twemlow  having  prof- 
ited by  these  studies,  finds  his  brain  wholesome- 
ly hardening  as  he  approaches  the  conclusion 
that  he  really  is  Veneering’g  oldest  friend,  wheu 
his  brain  softens  again  and  all  is  lost,  through 
his  eyes  encountering  Veneering  and  the  large 
man  linked  together  $s  twin  brothers  in  the  back 
drawing-room  near  the  conservatory  door,  and 
through  his  ears  informing  him  in  the  tones  of 
Mrs.  Veneering  that  the  same  large  man  is  to 
be  baby’s  godfather. 

“ Dinner  is  on  the  table !” 


Thus  the  melancholy  retainer,  as  who  should 
say,  “Come  down  and  be  poisoned,  ye  unhappy 
children  of  men !” 

Twemlow,  having  no  lady  assigned  him,  goes 
down  in  the  rear,  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 
Boots  and  Brewer,  thinking  him  indisposed, 
whimper,  “Man  faint.  Had  no  lunch.”  But 
be  is  only  stunned  by  the  unvanquisbable  diffi- 
culty of  bis  existence. 

Revived  by  soup,  Twemlow  discourses  mildly 
of  the  Court  Circular  with  Boots  and  Brewer. 
Is  appealed  to,  at  the  fish  stage  of  the  banquet, 
by  Veneering,  on  the  disputed  question  whether 
his  cousin  Lord  Snigsworth  is  in  or  out  of  town  ? 
Gives  it  that  his  cousin  is  out  of  town.  “At 
Snigsworthy  Park?”  Veneering  inquires.  “At 
Snigswortby,”  Twemlow  rejoins.  Boots  and 
Brewer  regard  this  as  a man  to  be  cultivated ; 
and  Veneering  is  clear  that  he  is  a remunerative 
article.  Meantime  the  retainer  goes  round,  like 
a gloomy  Analytical  Chemist : always  seeming 
to  say,  after  “Chablis,  Sir?” — “You  wouldn’t 
if  you  knew  what  it’s  made  of.” 

The  great  looking-glass  above  the  side-board 
reflects  the  table  and  the  company.  Reflects 
the  new  Veneering  crest,  in  gold  and  eke  in 
silver,  frosted  and  also  thawed,  a camel  of  all 
work.  The  Heralds’  College  found  out  a Cru- 
sading ancestor  for  Veneering  who  bore  a camel 
on  his  shield  (or  might  have  done  it  if  he  bad 
thought  of  it),  and  a caravan  of  camels  take 
charge  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  and  candles,  and 
kneel  down  to  be  loaded  with  the  salt.  Reflects 
Veneering;  forty,  wavy-haired,  dark,  tending  to 
corpulence,  sly,  mysterious,  filmy — a kind  of  suf- 
ficiently well-looking  veiled-prophet,  not  proph- 
esying. Reflects  Mrs.  Veneering,  fair,  aquiline- 
nosed and  fingered,  not  so  much  light  hair  as 
she  might  have,  gorgeous  in  raiment  and  jewels, 
enthusiastic,  propitiatory,  conscious  that  a cor- 
ner of  her  husband’s  veil  is  over  herself.  Re- 
flects Podsnap : prosperously  feeding,  two  little 
light-colored  wiry  wings,  one  on  either  side  of 
his  else  bald  head,  looking  as  like  his  hair-brushes 
as  his  hair,  dissolving  view  of  red  beads  on  his 
forehead,  large  allowance  of  crumpled  shirt-col- 
lar up  behind.  Reflects  Mrs.  Podsnap;  fine 
woman  for  Professor  Owen,  quantity  of  bone, 
neck  and  nostrils  like  a rocking-horse,  hard  feat- 
ures, majestic  head-dress  in  which  Podsnap  has 
hung  golden  offerings.  Reflects  Twemlow;  gray, 
dry,  polite,  susceptible  to  east  wind,  First-Gentto- 
man-in-Europe  collar  and  cravat,  cheeks  drawn 
in  as  if  he  had  made  a great  effort  to  retire  into 
himself  some  years  ago,  and  had  got  so  far  and 
had  never  got  any  farther.  Reflects  mature 
young  lady,  raven  locks,  and  complexion  that 
lights  up  well  when  well  powdered — as  it  is — 
carrying  on  considerably  in  the  captivation  of 
mature  young  gentleman ; with  too  much  nose 
in  his  face,  too  much  ginger  in  his  whiskers,  too 
much  torso  in  his  waistcoat,  too  much  sparkle 
in  his  studs,  his  eyes,  his  buttons,  his  talk,  and 
his  teeth.  Reflects  charming  old  Lady  Tippins 
on  Venecring's  right ; with  an  immense  obtuse 
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drab  oblong  face,  like  a face  in  a table-spoon, 
and  a dyed  Long  Walk  up  to  the  top  of  her 
head,  as  a convenient  public  approach  to  the 
bunch  of  false  hair  behiud,  pleased  to  patronize 
Mrs.  Veneering  opposite,  who  is  pleased  to  be 
patronized.  Reflects  a certain  “ Mortimer,”  an- 
other of  Vcneering’s  oldest  friends ; who  never 
was  in  the  house  before,  and  appears  not  to  want 
to  come  again,  who  sits  disconsolate  on  Mrs. 
Veneering’s  left,  and  who  was  inveigled  by  Lady 
Tippins  (a  friend  of  his  boyhood)  to  come  to 
these  people’s  and  talk,  and  who  won’t  talk. 
Reflects  Eugene,  friend  of  Mortimer;  buried 
alive  in  the  back  of  his  chair,  behind  a shoulder 
— with  a powder-epaulet  on  it — of  the  mature 
young  lady,  and  gloomily  resorting  to  the  Cham- 
pagne chalice  whenever  proffered  by  the  Ana- 
lytical Chemist.  Lastly,  the  looking-glass  re- 
flects Boots  and  Brewer,  and  two  other  stuffed 
Buffers  interposed  between  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany and  possible  accidents. 

The  Veneering  dinners  are  excellent  dinners 
—or  new  people  wouldn’t  come — and  all  goes 
well.  Notably,  Lady  Tippins  has  made  a series 
of  experiments  on  her  digestive  functions,  so 
extremely  complicated  and  daring,  that  if  they 
could  be  published  with  their  results  it  might 
bene 6 1 the  human  race.  Having  taken  in  pro- 
visions from  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  hardy 
old  cruiser  has  last  touched  at  the  North  Pole, 
when,  as  the  ice-plates  are  being  removed,  the 
following  words  fall  from  her : 

“I  assure  you,  my  dear  Veneering — ” 

(Poor  Twemlow’s  hand  approaches  his  fore- 
head, for  it  would  seem  now  that  Lady  Tippins 
is  going  to  be  the  oldest  friend.) 

“I  assure  you,  my  dear  Veneering,  that  it  is 
the  oddest  affair ! Like  the  advertising  people, 

I don’t  ask  you  to  trust  me  without  offering  a 
respectable  reference.  Mortimer  there,  is  my 
reference,  and  knows  all  about  it.” 

Mortimer  raises  his  drooping  eyelids,  and 
slightly  opens  his  month.  But  a faint  smile, 
expressive  of  “What's  the  use!”  passes  over 
his  face,  and  he  drops  his  eyelids  and  shots  his 
mouth. 

“Now,  Mortimer,”  says  Lady  Tippins,  rap- 
ping the  sticks  of  her  closed  green  fan  upon  the 
knuckles  of  her  left  hand — which  is  particularly 
rich  in  knuckles  “ I insist  upon  your  telling  all 
that  is  to  be  told  about  the  man  from  Jamaica.” 

“Give  you  my  honor  I never  heard  of  any 
man  from  Jamaica,  except  the  man  who  was  a 
brotber,”  replies  Mortimer. 

44 Tobago,  then.” 

44  Nor  yet  from  Tobago.” 

44  Except,”  Eugene  strikes  in : so  unexpected- 
ly that  the  mature  young  lady,  who  has  forgot- 
ten all  about  him,  with  a start  takes  the  epaulet 
out  of  his  way:  “except  our  friend  who  long 
lived  on  rice-pudding  and  isinglass,  till  at  length 
to  his  something  or  other,  his  physician  said 
something  else,  and  a leg  of  mutton  somehow 
ended  in  daygo.” 

A reviving  impression  goes  round  the  table 


that  Eugene  is  coming  out.  An  unfulfilled  im- 
pression, for  he  goes  in  agaiu. 

44 Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Veneering,”  quoth  Lady 
Tippins,  “I  appeal  to  you  whether  this  is  not 
the  basest  conduct  ever  known  in  this  world  ? 
I carry  my  lovers  about,  two  or  three  at  a time, 
on  condition  that  they  are  very  obedient  and  de- 
voted; and  here  is  my  old  lover-in-chief,  the 
head  of  all  my  slaves,  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
before  company.  And  here  is  another  of  my 
lovers,  a rough  Cymon  at  present  certainly,  but 
of  whom  I had  most  hopeful  expectations  as  to 
his  turning  out  well  in  course  of  time,  pretend- 
ing that  he  can’t  remember  his  nursery  rhymes ! 
On  purpose  to  annoy  me,  for  he  knows  how  1 
dote  upon  them !” 

A ghastly  little  fiction  concerning  her  lovers 
is  Lady  Tippins’s  point.  She  is  always  attended 
by  a lover  or  two,  and  she  keeps  a little  list  of 
her  lovers,  and  she  is  always  booking  a new 
lover,  or  striking  out  an  old  over,  or  putting  a 
lover  in  her  black  list,  or  promoting  a lover  to 
her  blue  list,  or  adding  up  her  lovers,  or  oth- 
erwise posting  her  book.  Mrs.  Veneering  is 
charmed  by  the  humor,  and  so  is  Veneering. 
Perhaps  it  is  enhanced  by  a certain  yellow  play 
in  Lady  Tippins’s  throat,  like  the  legs  of  scratch- 
ing poultry. 

“ I banish  the  false  wretch  from  this  moment, 
and  I strike  him  out  of  my  Cupidon  (my  name 
for  my  Ledger,  my  dear,)  this  very  night.  But 
I am  resolved  to  have  the  account  of  the  man 
from  Somewhere,  and  I beg  you  to  elicit  it  for 
me,  my  love,”  to  Mrs.  Veneering,  “as  I have 
lost  my  own  influence.  Oh,  you  perjured  man !'' 
This  to  Mortimer,  with  a rattle  of  her  fan. 

44  We  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  man 
from  Somewhere,”  Veneering  observes. 

Then  the  four  Buffers,  taking  heart  of  grace 
all  four  at  once,  say : 

( “ Deeply  interested  !” 

\ “Quite  excited!” 

J “Dramatic!” 

( 44  Man  from  Nowhere,  perhaps !” 

And  then  Mrs.  Veneering — for  Lady  Tip- 
pins’s winning  wiles  are  contagious — folds  her 
hands  in  the  manner  of  a supplicating  child, 
tarns  to  her  left  neighbor,  and  says,  “Tease! 
Pay!  Man  from  Tumwhere!”  At  which  the 
four  Buffers,  again  mysteriously  moved  all  four 
at  once,  exclaim,  “You  can’t  resist!” 

44 Upon  my  life,”  says  Mortimer  languidly, 
“I  find  it  immensely  embarrassing  to  havo  the 
eyes  of  Europe  upon  me  to  this  extent,  and  my 
only  consolation  is  that  you  will  all  of  you  exe- 
crate Lady  Tippins  in  your  secret  hearts  when 
yon  find,  as  you  inevitably  will,  the  man  from 
Somewhere  a bore.  Sorry  to  destroy  romance 
by  fixing  him  with  a load  habitation,  but  he 
comes  from  the  place,  the  name  of  which  es- 
capes me,  but  will  suggest  itself  to  every  body 
else  here,  where  they  make  the  wine.” 

Eugene  suggests  “Day  and  Martin’s.” 

“No,  not  that  place,”  returns  the  unmoved 
Mortimer,  “that’s  where  they  make  the  Port. 
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My  man  comes  from  the  country  where  they 
make  the  Cape  Wine.  But  look  here,  old  fel- 
low; it's  not  at  all  statistical  and  it’s  rather 
odd.” 

It  is  always  noticeable  at  the  table  of  the 
Veneerings,  that  no  man  troubles  himself  much 
about  the  Veneerings  themselves,  and  that  any 
one  who  has  any  thing  to  tell,  generally  tells  it 
to  any  body  else  in  preference. 

“The  man,”  Mortimer  goes  on,  addressing 
Eugene,  “whose  name  is  Harmon,  was  only 
son  of  a tremendous  old  rascal  who  made  his 
money  by  Dust.” 

“ Red  velveteens  and  a bell  ?”  the  gloomy  Eu- 
gene inquires. 

“ And  a ladder  and  basket  if  you  like.  By 
which  means,  or  by  others,  he  grew  rich  as  a 
Dust  Contractor,  and  lived  in  a hollow  in  a 
hilly  country  entirely  composed  of  Dust.  On  his 
own  small  estate  the  growling  old  vagabond 
threw  up  his  own  mountain  range,  like  an  old 
volcano,  and  its  geological  formation  was  Dust. 
Coal-Dust,  vegetable-dust,  bone-dust,  crockery 
dust,  rough  dust  and  dust  sifted — all  manner  of 
Dust.” 

A passing  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Veneering, 
here  induces  Mortimer  to  address  his  next  l\alf- 
dozen  words  to  her;  after  which  he  wanders 
away  again,  tries  Tw'emlow  and  finds  he  doesn’t 
answer,  ultimately  takes  up  with  the  Buffers  who 
receive  him  enthusiastically. 

“The  moral  being — I believe  that’s  the  right 
expression — of  this  exemplary  person,  derived 
its  highest  gratification  from  anathematizing  his 
nearest  relations  and  turning  themyfit  of  doors. 
Having  begun  (as  was  natural)  Jy  rendering 
these  attentions  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  he  next 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  bestow  a similar  rec- 
ognition on  the'  claims  of  his  daughter.  He 
chose  a husband  for  her,  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  not  in  the  least  to  hers,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  upon  her,  as  her  marriage  por- 
tion, I don’t  know  how  much  Dust,  bnt  some- 
thing immense.  At  this  stage  of  the  affair  the 
poor  girl  respectfully  intimated  that  she  was  se- 
cretly engaged  to  that  popular  character  whom 
the  novelists  and  versifiers  call  Another,  and 
that  such  a marriage  would  make  Dust  of  her 
heart  and  Dust  of  her  life — in  short,  would  set 
her  up,  on  a veiy  extensive  scale,  in  her  father’s 
business.  Immediately,  the  venerable  parent — 
on  a cold  winter’s  night,  it  is  said — anathema- 
tized and  turned  her  out.” 

Here,  the  Analytical  Chemist,  (who  has  evi- 
dently formed  a very  low  opinion  of  Mortimer’s 
story)  concedes  a little  claret  to  the  Buffers; 
who,  again  mysteriously  moved  all  four  at  once, 
screw  it  slowly  into  themselves  with  a peculiar 
twist  of  enjoyment,  as  they  cry  in  chorus,  “ Pray 
go  on.” 

“The  pecuniary  resources  of  Another  were, 
ns  they  usually  are,  of  a very  limited  nature.  I 
believe  I am  not  using  too  strong  an  expression 
when  I say  that  Another  was  very  hard  up. 
However,  he  married  the  young  lady,  and  they 


lived  in  a humble  dwelling,  probably  possessing 
a porch  ornamented  with  honcy-suckle  and  wood- 
bine twining,  until  she  died.  I must  refer  you 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  District  in  which  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  was  situated,  for  the  certified  cause 
of  death  ; but  early  sorrow  and  anxiety  may 
have  had  to  do  with  it,  though  they  may  not  ap- 
pear in  the  ruled  pages  and  printed  forms.  In- 
disputably thi&  was  the  case  with  Another,  for  he 
was  so  cut  up  by  the  loss  of  his  young  w ife  that 
if  he  outlived  her  a year  it  was  as  much  as  lie 
did.” 

There  is  that  in  the  indolent  Mortimer,  which 
seems  to  hint  that  if  good  society  might  on  any 
account  allow  itself  to  be  impressible,  he,  one  of 
good  society,  might  have  the  weakness  to  be  im- 
pressed by  what  he  here  relates.  It  is  hidden 
with  great  pains,  but  it  is  in  him.  The  gloomy 
Eugene  too,  is  not  without  some  kindred  touch : 
for  when  that  appalling  Lady  Tippins  declares 
that  if  Another  had  survived,  he  should  have 
gone  down  at  the  head  of  her  list  of  lovers — and 
also  when  the  mature  young  lady  shrugs  her 
epaulets,  and  laughs  at  some  private  and  con- 
fidential comment  from  the  mature  young  gen- 
tleman— his  gloom  deepens  to  that  degree  that 
he  trifles  quite  ferociously  with  his  dessert-knife. 

Mortimer  proceeds. 

“We  must  now  return,  as  the  novelists  say, 
and  as  we  all  wish  they  wouldn’t,  to  the  man 
from  Somewhere.  Being  a boy  of  fourteen, 
cheaply  educated  at  Brussels  when  his  sister’s 
expulsion  befell,  it  was  some  little  time  before 
he  heard  of  it — probably  from  herself,  for  the 
mother  was  dead  ; but  that  I don’t  know.  In- 
stantly, he  absconded,  and  came  over  here.  He 
must  have  been  a boy  of  spirit  and  resource,  to 
get  here  on  a stopped  allowance  of  five  sous  a 
week ; but  he  did  it  somehow,  and  he  buret  in 
on  his  father,  and  pleaded  his  sister’s  cause. 
Venerable  parent  promptly  resorts  to  anathema- 
tization, and  turns  him  out  of  doors.  Shocked 
and  terrified  boy  takes  flight,  seeks  his  fortune, 
gets  aboard  ship,  ultimately,  turns  up  on  dry  land 
among  the  Cape  wine : a small  proprietor,  farm- 
er, grower — whatever  you  like  to  call  it.” 

At  this  juncture,  shuffling  is  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  tapping  is  heard  at  the  dining-room  door. 
Analytical  Chemist  goes  to  the  door,  confers  an- 
grily with  unseen  tapper,  appears  to  become  mol- 
ified  by  descrying  reason  in  the  tapping,  and 
goes  out. 

“So  he  was  discovered,  only  the  other  day, 
after  having  almost  doubled  bis  age;  that  is 
to  say,  after  having  expatriated  about  fourteen 
years.” 

A Buffer,  suddenly  astounding  the  other  three, 
by  detaching  himself,  and  asserting  individuali- 
ty, inquires:  “How  discovered,  and  why?” 

“ Ah ! To  be  sure.  Thank  you  for  remind- 
ing me.  Venerable  parent  dies.” 

Tho  same  Buffer,  emboldened  by  success, 
says : “ When  ?” 

“ The  other  day.  Ten  or  twelve  months  ago.” 

The  same  Buffer  inquires  with  smartness, 
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“ What  of  ?”  But  herein  perishes  a melancholy 
example ; being  regarded  by  the  three  other  Buf- 
fers with  a stony  stare,  and  attracting  no  further 
attention  from  any  mortal. 

“Venerable  parent,”  Mortimer  repeats  with  a 
passing  remembrance  that  there  is  a Veneering 
at  table,  and  for  the  first  time  addressing  him — 
“dies.” 

The  gratified  Veneering  repeats,  gravely, 
“ dies  and  folds  his  arms,  and  composes  his 
brow  to  hear  it  out  in  a judicial  manner,  when  he 
finds  himself  again  deserted  in  the  bleak  world. 

“ His  will  is  found,”  says  Mortimer,  catching 
Mrs.  Podsnap’s  rocking-horse’s  eye.  “ It  is 
dated  very  soon  after  the  son’s  flight.  It  leaves 
the  lowest  of  the  range  of  dust- mountains,  with 
some  sort  of  a dwelling-house  at  its  foot,  to  an 
old  servant  who  is  sole  executor,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  property — which  is  very  considerable — to 
the  son.  He  directs  tiimself  to  be  buried  with 
certain  eccentric  ceremonies  and  precautions 
•gainst  his  coming  to  life,  with  which  I need 
not  bore  you,  and  that’s  all— except — ” and 
this  ends  the  story. 

The  Analytical  Chemist  returning,  every  body 
looks  at  him.  Not  because  any  body  wants  to 
see  him,  but  because  of  that  subtle  influence  in 
nature  which  impels  humanity  to  embrace  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  looking  at  any  thing 
rasher  than  the  person  who  addresses  it. 

“ — Except  that  the  son’s  inheriting  is  made 
conditional  on  his  marrying  a girl,  who  at  the 
date  of  the  will  was  a child  of  four  years  old  or 
•a,  ami  who  is  now  a marriageable  young  wo- 
man. Advertisement  and  inquiry  discovered  the 
son  in  a man  from  Somewhere,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  is  on  his  way  home  from  there 
— no  doubt,  in  a state  of  great  astonishment — to 
succeed  to  a very  large  fortune,  and  to  take  a 
wife.” 

Mrs.  Podsnap  inquires  whether  the  young  per- 
son is  a yonng  person  of  personal  charms  ? Mor- 
timer is  unable  to  report. 

Mr.  Podsnap  inquires  what  would  become  of 
the  very  large  fortune,  in  the  event  of  the  mar- 
riage condition  not  being  fulfilled  ? Mortimer 
replies,  that  by  special  testamentary  clause  it 
would  then  go  to  the  old  servant  above  mention- 
ed, passing  over  and  excluding  the  son ; also,  that 
if  that  son  had  not  been  living,  the  same  old  serv- 
ant would  have  been  sole  residuary  legatee. 

Mrs.  Veneering  has  just  succeeded  in  waking 
Lady  Tippins  from  a snore,  by  dextrously  shunt- 
ing a train  of  plates  and  dishes  at  her  knuckles 
across  the  table;  when  every  body  but  Morti- 
mer himself  becomes  aware  that  the  Analytical 
Chemist  is,  in  a ghostly  manner,  offering  him  a 
folded  paper.  Curiosity  detains  Mrs.  Veneering 
a few  moments. 

Mortimer,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of  the  chemist, 
placidly  refreshes  himself  with  a glass  of  Madei- 
ra, and  remains  anconscious  of  the  document 
which  engrosses  the  general  attention,  until  Lady 
Tippins  (who  has  a habit  of  waking  totally  in- 
sensible), having  remembered  where  she  is,  and 


recovered  a perception  of  surrounding  objects, 
says  : “ Falser  man  than  Don  Juan ; why  don’t 
you  take  the  note  from  the  Comraendatore  ?” 
Upon  which,  the  chemist  advances  it  under  the 
nose  of  Mortimer,  who  looks  round  at  him,  and 
snys : 

“ What’s  this  ?” 

Analytical  Chemist  bends  and  whispers. 

“ WhoV'  says  Mortimer. 

Analytical  Chemist  again  bends  and  whispers. 

Mortimer  stares  at  him  and  unfolds  the  paper. 
Reads  it,  reads  it  twice,  turns  it  over  to  look  at 
the  blank  outside,  reads  it  a third  time. 

“ This  arrives  in  an  extraordinarily  opportune 
manner,”  says  Mortimer  then,  looking  with  an 
altered  face  round  the  table : “ this  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story  of  the  identical  man.” 

“ Already  married  ?”  one  guesses. 

“Declines  to  marry  ?”  another  guesses. 

“Codicil  among  the  dust?”  another  guesses. 

“Why,  no,”  says  Mortimer;  “remarkable 
thing,  you  are  all  wrong.  Tho  story  is  complet- 
er and  rather  more  exciting  than  I supposed. 
Man’s  drowned  !w 


CHAPTER  III. 

ANOTHER  MAN. 

As  the  disappearing  skirts  of  the  ladies  ascend- 
ed the  Veneering  staircase,  Mortimer,  following 
them  forth  from  the  dining-room,  turned  into  a 
back  library  of  bran-new  books,  in  bran-new  bind- 
ings liberally  gilded,  and  requested  to  see  the 
messenger  who  bad  brought  the  paper.  He  was  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen . Mortimer  looked  at  the  boy, 
and  the  boy  looked  at  the  bran-new  pilgrims  on 
the  wall,  going  to  Canterbury  in  more  gold  frame 
than  procession,  and  more  carving  than  country. 

“ Whose  writing  is  this  ?” 

“ Mine,  Sir.” 

“ Who  told  you  to  wri$c  it  ?” 

“My  father,  Jesse  Hexam.” 

“ Is  it  he  who  found  the  body  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ What  is  your  father?” 

The  boy  hesitated,  looked  reproachfully  at  the 
pilgrims  as  if  they  had  involved  him  in  a little 
difficulty,  then  said,  folding  a plait  in  the  right 
leg  of  his  trowsers,  “ He  gets  his  living  along- 
shore.” 

“ Is  it  far  ?” 

“Is  which  far  ?”  asked  the  boy,  upon  his  guard, 
and  again  upon  the  road  to  Canterbury. 

“ To  your  father’s?” 

“ It’s  a goodish  stretch,  Sir.  I came  up  in  a 
cab,  and  the  cab’s  waiting  to  be  paid.  We  could 
go  back  in  it  before  you  paid  it,  if  you  liked.  I 
went  first  to  your  office,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  papers  found  in  the  pockets,  and  there 
I sec  nobody  hut  a chap  of  about  my  age  who 
sent  me  on  here.” 

There  was  a curions  mixture  in  the  boy,  of  un- 
completed savagery,  and  uncompleted  civiliza- 
tion. His  voice  was  hoarse  and  coarse,  and  his 
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face  was  coarse,  and  his  stunted  figure  was 
coarse ; bnt  he  was  cleaner  than  other  boys  of 
his  type;  and  his  writing,  though  large  and 
round,  was  good ; and  he  glanced  at  the  backs 
of  the  books  with  an  awakened  curiosity  that 
went  below  the  binding.  No  one  who  can  read 
ever  looks  at  a book,  even  unopened  on  a shelf, 
like  one  who  can  not. 

44  Were  any  means  taken,  do  you  know,  boy, 
to  ascertain  if  it  was  possible  to  restore  life?” 
Mortimer  inquired,  as  he  sought  for  his  hat. 

44  You  wouldn’t  ask,  Sir,  if  you  knew  his  state. 
Pharaoh’s  multitude  that  were  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea,  ain’t  more  beyond  restoring  to  life. 
If  Lazarus  was  only  half  as  far  gone,  that  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  miracles.” 

44  Halloa !”  cried  Mortimer,  turning  round  with 
his  hat  upon  his  head,  44  you  seem  to  be  at  home 
in  the  Red  Sea,  my  young  friend  ?” 

44  Read  of  it  with  teacher  at  the  school,’’  said 
the  boy. 

44  And  Lazarus  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  him  too.  But  don’t  you  tell  my 
father!  We  should  have  no  peace  in  our  place 
if  that  got  touched  upon.  It’s  my  sister’s  con- 
triving.” 

44  You  seem  to  have  a good  sister.” 

44She  ain’t  half  bad,”  said  the  boy ; “ but  if 
she  knows  her  letters  it’s  the  most  she  does — and 
them  I learned  her.” 

The  gloomy  Eugene,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  had  strolled  in  and  assisted  at  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  dialogue;  when  the  boy  spoke 
these  words  slightingly  of  his  sister,  he  took  him 
roughly  enough  by  the  chin,  and  turned  up  his 
face  to  look  at  it. 

44  Well,  I’m  sure,  Sir !”  said  the  boy,  resisting ; 
44 1 hope  you’ll  know  me  again.” 

Eugene  vouchsafed  no  answer ; but  made  the 
proposal  to  Mortimer,  44  I’ll  go  with  you,  if  you 
like?”  So,  they  all  three  went  away  together 
in  the  vehicle  that  had  brought  the  boy ; the  two 
friends  (once  boys  together  at  a public  school) 
inside,  smoking  cigars ; the  boy  on  the  box  be- 
side the  driver. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Mortimer,  as  they  went 
along ; 44 1 have  been,  Eugene,  upon  the  honor- 
able roll  of  solicitors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  attorneys  at  Common  Law,  five  years ; 
and— except  gratuitously  taking  instructions  on 
an  averago  once  a fortnight,  for  the  will  of  Lady 
Tippins,  who  has  nothing  to  leave — I have  had 
no  scrap  of  business  but  this  romantic  business.” 

44  And  I,”  said  Eugene,  44 have  been  ‘called’ 
seven  years,  and  have  had  no  business  at  all,  and 
never  shall  have  any.  And  if  I had,  I shouldn’t 
know  how  to  do  it.” 

44 1 am  far  from  being  clear  as  to  the  last 
particular,”  returned  Mortimer,  witt  great  com- 
posure, “ that  I have  much  advantage  over  you.” 

44 1 hate,”  said  Eugene,  putting  his  legs  up  on 
the  opposite  seat,  “I  hate  my  profession.” 

44  Shall  I incommode  you,  if  I put  mine  up 
too?”  returned  Mortimer.  “Thank  you.  I 
hate  mine.” 


44  It  was  forced  upon  me,”  said  the  gloomy 
Eugene,  44  because  it  was  understood  that  we 
wanted  a barrister  in  the  family.  We  have  got 
a precious  one.” 

“It  was  forced  upon  me,”  said  Mortimer, 
4 4 because  it  was  understood  that  we  wanted  a 
solicitor  in  the  family.  And  we  have  got  a 
precious  one.” 

“There  are  four  of  us,  with  our  names  paint- 
ed on  a door-post  in  right  of  one  black  hole 
called  a set  of  chambers,”  said  Eugene;  “and 
each  of  us  has  the  fourth  of  a clerk — Cassim 
Baba,  in  the  robber’s  cave — and  Cassim  is  the 
only  respectable  member  of  the  party.” 

“I  am  one  by  myself,  one,”  said  Mortimer, 
44  high  up  an  awful  staircase  commanding  a 
burial-ground;  and  I have  a whole  clerk  to 
myself,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  look  at 
the  burial-ground,  and  what  he  will  turn  out 
when  arrived  at  maturity  I can  not  conceive. 
Whether,  in  that  shabby  rook’s  nest,  he  is  always 
plotting  wisdom,  or  plotting  murder;  whether 
he  will  grow  np,  after  so  much  solitary  brood- 
ing, to  enlighten  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to  poison 
them ; is  the  only  speck  of  interest  that  presents 
itself  to  my  professional  view.  Will  you  give 
me  a light?  Thank  you.” 

“Then  idiots  talk,  ” said  Eugene,  leaning  back, 
folding  his  arms,  smoking  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  speaking  slightly  through  his  nose,  44 of  En- 
ergy. If  there  is  a word  in  the  dictionary  un- 
der any  letter  from  A to  Zthat  I abominate,  it 
is  energy.  It  is  such  a conventional  supersti- 
tion, such  parrot  gabble!  What  the  deuce! 
Am  I to  rush  out  into  the  street,  collar  the  first 
man  of  a wealthy  appearance  that  I meet,  shake 
him,  and  sav, /Go  to  law  upon  the  spot,  yon 
dog,  and  retain  mo,  or  I’ll  be  the  death  of  you  ?' 
Yet  that  would  be  energy.” 

44  Precisely  my  view  of  the  case,  Eugene.  But 
show  me  a good  opportunity,  show  me  some- 
thing really  worth  being  energetic  about,  and 
7’11  show  you  energy.” 

44  And  so  will  I,”  said  Eugene. 

And  it  is  likely  enough  that  ten  thousand 
other  young  men,  within  the  limits  of  the  London 
Post-office  town  delivery,  made  the  same  hope- 
ful remark  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening. 

The  wheels  rolled  on,  and  rolled  down  by  the 
Monument  and  the  Tower,  and  by  the  Docks; 
down  by  Ratcliffe,  and  by  Rotherhithe;  down 
by  where  accumulated  scum  of  humanity  seemed 
to  be  washed  from  higher  grounds,  like  so  much 
moral  sewage,  and  to  be  pausing  until  its  own 
weight  forced  it  over  the  bank  and  sunk  it  in  the 
river.  In  and  out  among  ships  that  seemed  to 
have  got  ashore,  and  houses  that  seemed  to  have 
got  afloat — among  bowsprits  staring  into  win- 
dows, and  windows  staring  into  water  — the 
wheels  rolled  on,  until  they  stopped  at  a dark  cor- 
ner, river-washed  and  otherwise  not  washed  at  all, 
where  the  boy  alighted  and  opened  the  door. 

44 You  must  walk  the  rest,  Sir;  it’s  not  many 
yards.”  He  spoke  in  the  singular  number,  to 
the  express  exclnsion  of  Eugene. 
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“This  is  a confoundedly  ou  t- of -the -way- 
place, n said  Mortimer,  slipping  over  the  stones 
and  refuse  on  the  shore,  as  the  boy  turned  the 
corneT  sharp. 

“Here’s  my  father’s,  Sir;  where  the  light  is.” 

The  low  building  had  the  look  of  having  once 
been  a mill.  There  was  a rotten  wart  of  wood 
upon  its  forehead  that  seemed  to  indicate  where 
the  sails  had  been,  but  the  whole  was  very  indis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night.  The 
boy  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  they  passed 
at  once  into  a low  circular  room,  where  n man 
stood  before  a r^d  fire,  looking  down  into  it,  and 
a girl  sat  engaged  in  needle-work.  The  fire  was 
in  a rusty  brazier,  not  fitted  to  the  hearth ; and 
a common  lamp,  shaped  like  a hyacinth-root, 
smoked  and  flared  in  the  neck  of  a stone  bottle 
on  the  table.  There  was  a wooden  bunk  or 
berth  in  a comer,  and  in  another  comer  a wood- 
en stair  leading  above — so  clumsy  and  steep  that 
it  was  little  better  than  a ladder.  Two  or  three 
bid  sculls  and  oars  stood  against  the  wall,  and 
against  another  part  of  the  wall  was  a small 
dresser,  making  a spare  show  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  crockery  and  cooking- vessels.  The 
roof  of  the  room  was  not  plastered,  but  was 
formed  of  the  flooring  of  the  room  above.  This, 
being  very  old,  knotted,  seamed  and  beamed, 
gave  a lowering  aspect  to  the  chamber;  and 
roof,  and  walls,  and  floor,  alike  abounding  in 
old  smears  of  flour,  red-lead  (or  some  such  stain 
which  it  had  probably  acquired  in  warehousing), 
and  damp,  alike  had  a look  of  decomposition. 

“The  gentleman,  father.” 

The  figure  at  the  red  fire  turned,  raised  its 
ruffled  bead,  and  looked  like  a bird  of  prey. 

“You’re  Mortimer  Lightwood,  esquire;  arc 
yon,  Sir?” 

“Mortimer  Lightwood  is  ray  name.  What 
you  found,”  said  Mortimer,  glancing  rather 
shrinkingly  toward  the  bunk;  “is  it  here?” 

“*Tain’t  not  to  say  here,  bnt  it’s  close  by.  I 
do  every  thing  reg’lar.  I’ve  giv’  notice  of  the 
circumstamce  to  the  police,  and  the  police  have 
took  possession  of  it.  No  time  ain’t  been  lost, 
on  any  hand.  The  police  have  put  it  into  print 
already,  and  here’s  what  the  print  says  of  it.” 

Taking  np  the  bottle  with  the  lamp  in  it,  he 
held  it  near  a paper  on  the  wall,  with  the  police 
heading,  Found  Drowned.  The  two  friends 
read  the  hand-bill  as  it  stock  against  the  wall, 
and  Gaffer  read  them  as  he  held  the  light. 

“Only  papers  on  the  unfortunate  man,  I see,” 
said  Lightwood,  glancing  from  the  description 
of  what  was  found,  to  the  finder. 

“Only  papers.” 

Here  the  girl  arose  with  her  work  in  her  hand, 
and  went  ont  at  the  door. 

“ No  money, ” pursued  Mortimer ; “ but  three- 
pence in  one  of  the  skirt-pockets.” 

“Three.  Penny.  Pieces,”  said  Gaffer  Hex- 
ara,  in  as  many  sentences. 

“The  trowsers  pockets  empty,  and  turned  in- 
side ont.” 

Gnffar  Hexam  nodded.  “ But  that’s  common. 


Whether  it’s  the  wash  of  the  tide  or  no,  I can’t 
say.  Now,  here,”  moving  the  light  to  another 
Found  Drowned  placard,  “ his  pockets  was  found 
empty,  and  turned  inside  out.  And  here,”  mov- 
ing the  light  to  another,  “ her  pocket  was  found 
empty,  and  turned  inside  out.  And  so  was  this 
one’s.  And  so  was  that  one’s.  I can’t  read, 
nor  I don’t  want  to  it,  for  I know  ’em  by  their 
places  on  the  wall.  This  one  was  a sailor,  with 
two  anchors  and  a flag  and  G.  F.  T.  on  his  arm. 
Look  and  see  if  he  wam’t.” 

“ Quite  right.” 

“This  one  was  the  yonng  woman  in  gray 
boots,  and  her  linen  marked  with  a cross.  Look 
and  see  if  she  warn’t.” 

“Quite  right.” 

“ This  is  him  as  had  a nasty  cut  over  the  eye. 
This  is  them  two  young  sisters  what  tied  them- 
selves together  with  a handkecher.  This  is  the 
drunken  old  chap,  in  a pair  of  list  slippers  and 
a night-cap,  wot  had  offered — it  afterward  come 
out — to  make  a hole  in  the  water  for  a quartern 
of  rum  stood  aforchand,  and  kept  to  his  word  for 
the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life.  They  pretty 
well  papers  the  room,  you  see ; but  I know  ’em 
all.  I’m  scholar  enough !” 

He  waved  the  light  over  the  whole,  as  if  to 
typify  the  light  of  his  scholarly  intelligence,  and 
then  put  it  down  on  the  table  and  stood  behind 
it  looking  intently  at  his  visitors.  He  had  the  spe- 
cial peculiarity  of  some  birds  of  prey,  that  when 
he  knitted  his  brow  his  ruffled  crest  stood  highest. 

“You  did  not  find  all  these  yourself;  did 
you  ?”  asked  Eugene. 

To  which  the  bird  of  prey  slowly  rejoined, 
“And  what  might  your  name  be,  now?” 

“This  is  my  friend,”  Mortimer  Lightwood 
interposed ; “ Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.” 

“Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn,  is  it?  And  what 
might  Mr.  Engene  Wrayburn  have  asked  of  me?” 

“ I asked  you,  simply,  if  you  found  all  these 
yourself?” 

“I  answer  yon,  simply,  most  on  ’em.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  there  has  been  much  vio- 
lence and  robbery,  beforehand,  among  these 
cases  ?” 

“I  don’t  suppose  at  all  abont  it,”  returned 
Gaffer.  “I  ain’t  ono  of  the  supposing  sort.  If 
you’d  got  your  living  to  haul  out  of  the  river 
every  day  of  your  life,  you  mightn’t  be  much 
given  to  supposing.  Am  I to  show  the  way  ?” 

As  he  opened  the  door,  in  pursuance  of  a nod 
from  Lightwood,  an  extremely  pale  and  dis- 
turbed face  appeared  in  the  doorway — the  face 
of  a man  much  agitated. 

“A  body  missing?”  asked  Gaffer  Hexam, 
stopping  short ; “ or  a body  fonnd  ? Which  ?” 

“I  am  lost,”  replied  the  man,  in  a harried 
and  an  eager  manner. 

“Lost!” 

“I — I — am  a stranger,  and  don’t  know  the 
way.  I — I — want  to  find  the  place  where  I can 
see  what  is  described  here.  It  is  possible  I may 
know  it.”  He  was  panting,  and  could  hardly 
speak;  but,  he  showed  a copy  of  the  newly- 
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printed  bill  that  was  still  wet  upon  the  wall. 
Perhaps  its  newness,  or  perhaps  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation  of  its  general  look,  guided  Gaffer 
to  a ready  conclusion. 

14  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lightwood,  is  on  that 
, business.” 

44  Mr.  Lightwood  ?” 

Daring  a pause,  Mortimer  and  the  stranger 
confronted  each  other.  Neither  knew  the  other. 

44 1 think,  Sir,”  said  Mortimer,  breaking  the 
awkward  silence  with  his  airy  self-possession, 
44  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  mention  my 
name?” 

44 1 repeated  it,  after  this  man.” 

44  You  said  you  were  a stranger  in  London?” 

44  An  utter  stranger.” 

44  Are  you  seeking  a Mr.  Harmon  ?” 

44  No.” 

44  Then  I believe  I can  assure  you  that  you  are 
on  a fruitless  errand,  and  will  not  find  what  you 
fear  to  find.  Will  you  come  with  us  ?” 

A little  winding  through  some  muddy  alleys 
that  might  have  been  deposited  by  the  last  ill- 
savored  tide,  brought  them  to  the  wicket-gate 
and  bright  lamp  of  a Police  Station;  where  they 
found  the  Night-Inspector,  with  a pen  and  ink, 
and  ruler,  posting  up  his  books  in  a whitewashed 
office,  as  studiously  as  if  he  were  in  a monastery 
on  the  top  of  a mountain,  and  no  howling  fury 
of  a drunken  woman  were  banging  herself  against 
a cell-door  in  the  back-yard  at  his  elbow.  With 
the  same  air  of  a recluse  much  given  to  study, 
he  demisted  from  his  books  to  bestow  a distrust- 
ful nod  of  recognition  upon  Gaffer,  plainly  im- 
porting, 44  Ah ! we  know  all  about  yo«,  and  you’ll 
overdo  it  some  day and  to  inform  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Lightwood  and  friends,  that  he  would  at- 
tend them  immediately.  Then,  he  finished 
ruling  the  work  he  hod  in  hand  (it  might  have 
boon  illuminating  a missal,  he  was  so  calm),  in 
a very  neat  and  methodical  manner,  showing 
not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  the  woman  who 
was  banging  herself  with  increased  violence,  and 
shrieking  most  terrifically  for  some  other  wo- 
man’s liver. 

44  A buU’s-eye,”  said  the  Night-Inspector,  tak- 
ing up  his  keys.  Which  a deferential  satellite 
produced.  “Now,  gentlemen.” 

With  one  of  his  keys  he  opened  a cool  grot  at 
the  end  of  the  yard,  and  they  all  went  in.  They 
quickly  came  out  again,  no  one  speaking  but 
Eugene : who  remarked  to  Mortimer,  in  a whis- 
per, “Not  much  worse  than  Lady  Tipping.” 

So,  back  to  the  whitewashed  library  of  the 
monastery — with  that  liver  still  in  shrieking  req- 
uisition, as  it  had  been  loudly,  while  they  looked 
at  the  silent  sight  they  came  to  see — and  there 
through  the  merits  of  the  case  as  summed  up  by 
the  Abbot.  No  clew  to  how  body  came  into 
river.  Very  often  was  no  clew.  Too  late  to 
know  for  certain,  whether  injuries  received  be- 
fore or  after  death ; one  excellent  surgical  opin- 
ion said,  before  ; other  excellent  surgical  opin- 
ion said,  after.  Steward  of  ship  in  which  gen- 
tleman came  home  passenger,  had  been  round  to 


view,  and  had  no  doubt  of  identity.  Likewise 
could  swear  to  clothes.  And  then,  you  see,  you 
had  the  papers,  too.  How  was  it  he  had  totally 
disappeared  on  leaving  ship,  'till  found  in  river? 
Well ! Probably  had  been  upon  some  little  game. 
Probably  thought  it  a harmless  game,  wasn’t  np 
to  things,  and  it  turned  out  a fatal  game.  In- 
quest to-morrow,  and  no  doubt  open  verdict. 

44  It  appears  to  have  knocked  your  friend  over 
— knocked  him  completely  oft' *h is  legs,”  Mr.  In- 
spector remarked,  when  he  had  finished  his  sum- 
ming up.  44  It  has  given  him  a bad  turn  to  be 
sure  !”  This  was  said  in  a very  low  voice,  and 
with  a searching  look  (not  the  first  he  had  cast) 
at  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Lightwood  explained  that  it  was  no  friend 
of  his. 

“Indeed?”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  with  an  at- 
tentive ear;  “where  did  you  pick  him  up?” 

Mr.  Lightwood  explained  further. 

Mr.  Inspector  had  delivered  his  summing  up, 
and  had  added  these  words,  with  his  elbows  lean- 
ing on  his  desk,  and  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  fitting  themselves  to  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  his  left.  Mr.  Inspector  moved  nothing 
but  his  eyes,  as  he  now  added,  raising  his  voice : 

“Turned  you  faint,  Sir!  Seems  you’re  not 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work  ?” 

The  stranger,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece  with  drooping  head,  looked  round 
and  answered,  “No.  It’s  a horrible  sight!” 

44  You  expected  to  identify,  I am  told,  Sir?” 

“Yes.” 

44 Have  you  identified?” 

44  No.  It’s  a horrible  sight.  Oh ! a horrible, 
horrible  sight!” 

44  Who  did  you  think  it  might  have  been  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Inspector.  “Give  us  a description, 
Sir.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you.” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  stranger;  “it  would  be 
quite  useless.  Good-night.” 

Mr.  Inspector  had  not  moved,  and  had  given  no 
order ; but  the  satellite  slipped  his  back  against 
the  wicket,  and  laid  his  left  arm  along  the  top 
of  it,  and  with  his  right  hand  turned  the  bullV- 
eyc  he  had  taken  from  his  chief — in  quite  a cas- 
ual manner — toward  the  stranger. 

“You  missed  a friend,  you  know;  or  yon 
missed  a foe,  you  know ; or  you  wouldn’t  have 
come  here,  you  know.  Well,  then  ; ain’t  it  ren- 
sonable  to  ask,  who  was  it?”  Thus,  Mr.  In- 
spector. 

44  You  must  excuse  my  telling  you.  No  class 
of  man  can  understand  better  than  you,  that 
families  may  not  choose  to  publish  their  disa- 
greements and  misfortunes,  except  upon  the  last 
necessity.  I do  not  dispute  that  you  discharge 
your  duty  in  asking  me  the  question ; you  will 
not  dispute  my  right  to  withhold  the  answer. 
Good-night.” 

Again  he  turned  toward  the  wicket,  where  the 
satellite,  with  his  eye  upon  his  chief,  remained  a 
dumb  statue. 

“At  least,”  said  Mr. Inspector,  “you  will  not 
object  to  leave  me  your  card,  Sir  ?” 
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44  I should  not  object,  if  I had  one ; but  I ^ave 
not.”  He  reddened  and  was  much  confused  as 
he  gave  the  answer. 

“At  least,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  with  no  change 
of  voice  or  manner,  44  you  will  not  object  to  write 
down  your  name  and  address?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

Mr.  Inspector  dipped  a pen  in  his  inkstand,  and 
softly  laid  it  on  a piece  of  paper  close  beside  him ; 
then  resumed  his  former  attitude.  The  stranger 
stepped  up  to  the  desk,  and  wrote  in  a rather 
tremulous  hand — Mr.  Inspector  taking  sidelong 
note  of  every  hair  of  his  head  when  it  was  bent 
down  for  the  purpose — 44  Mr.  Julius  Handford, 
Exchequer  Coffee-House,  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster.” 

“ Staying  there,  I presume,  Sir?” 

“ Staying  there.” 

“Consequently,  from  the  country?” 

“ Eh  ? Yes — from  the  country.” 

“ Good-night,  Sir.” 

The  satellite  removed  his  arm  and  opened  the 
wicket,  and  Mr.  Julius  Handford  went  out. 

“ Reserve ! ” said  Mr.  Inspector.  “ Take  care 
of  this  piece  of  paper,  keep  him  in  view  without 
giving  offense,  ascertain  that  he  is  staying  there, 
and  find  out  any  thing  you  can  about  him.” 

The  satellite  was  gone;  and  Mr.  Inspector, 
becoming  once  again  the  quiet  Abbot  of  that 
Monastery,  dipped  his  pen  in  his  ink  and  re- 
sumed his  books.  The  two  friends  who  had 
watched  him,  more  amused  by  the  professional 
manner  than  suspicious  of  Mr.  Julius  Handford, 
inquired  before  taking  their  departure  too  wheth- 
er he  believed  there  was  any  thing  that  really 
looked  bad  here? 

The  Abbot  replied  with  reticence, 44  Couldn’t 
say.  If  a murder,  any  body  might  have  done  it. 
Burglary  or  pocket-picking  wanted  ’prenticeship. 
Not  so,  murder.  We  were  all  of  us  up  to  that. 
Had  seen  scores  of  people  come  to  identify,  and 
never  saw  one  person  struck  in  that  particular 
way.  Might,  however,  have  been  Stomach,  and 
not  Mind.  If  so,  rum  stomach.  But  to  be  sure 
there  were  rum  every  things.  Pity  there  was 
not  a word  of  truth  iu  that  superstition  about 
bodies  bleeding  when  touched  by  the  right  hand ; 
you  never  got  a sign  ont  of  bodies.  You  got  row 
enough  out  of  such  as  her — she  was  good  for  all 
night  now”  (referring  here  to  the*  banging  de- 
mands for  the  liver),  “bat  yon  got  nothing  out 
of  bodies  if  it  was  ever  so.”' 

There  being  nothing  more  to  be  done  nntil  the 
Inquest  was  held  next  day,  the  friends  went  away 
together,  and  Gaffer  Hexam  and  his  son  went 
their  separate  way.  But,  arriving  at  the  last 
corner,  Gaffer  bade  his  boy  go  home  while  he 
turned  into  a red-curtained  tavern,  that  stood 
dropsically  bulging  over  the  dirty  causeway,  “for 
a half-a-pint.” 

The  boy  lifted  the  latch  he  had  lifted  before, 
and 'found  his  sister  again  seated  before  the  fire 
at  her  work.  Who  raised  her  head  upon  his 
coming  in  and  asking : 

44  Where  did  you  go,  Li*  ?” 
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44 1 went  out  in  the  dark.” 

44  There  was  no  necessity  for  that.  It  was  all 
right  enough.” 

4 4 One  of  the  gentlemen,  the  one  who  didn’t 
speak  while  I was  there,  looked  hard  at  me. 
And  I was  afraid  he  might  know  what  my  face 
meant.  But  there ! Don’t  mind  me,  Charley  I 
I was  all  in  a tremble  of  another  sort  when  you 
owned  to  father  you  could  write  a little.” 

44  Ah ! But  I made  believe  I wrote  so  badly, 
as  that  it  was  odds  if  any  one  could  read  it. 
And  when  I wrote  slowest  and  Bmeared  out  with 
my  finger  most,  father  was  best  pleased,  as  he 
stood  looking  over  me.” 

The  girl  put  aside  her  work,  and  drawing  her 
seat  close  to  his  seat  by  the  fire,  laid  her  arm 
gently  on  his  shoulder. 

11  You’ll  make  the  most  of  your  time,  Charley ; 
won’t  you  ?” 

44  Won’t  I ? Come ! I like  that.  Don’t  I ?” 

44  Yes,  Charley,  yes.  You  work  hard  at  your 
learning,  I know.  And  I work  a little,  Charley, 
and  plan  and  contrive  a little  (wake  out  of  my 
sleep  contriving  sometimes),  how  to  get  together 
a shilling  now,  and  a shilling  then,  that  shall 
make  father  believe  you  are  beginning  to  earn  a 
stray  living  along  shore.” 

44  You  are  father’s  favorite,  and  can  make  him 
believe  any  thing.” 

“I  wish  I could,  Charley!  For  if  I could 
make  him  believe  that  learning  was  a good  thing, 
and  that  we  might  lead  better  lives,  I should  be 
a’most  content  to  die.”  i ^ 

“Don’t  talk  stuff  about  dying,  Liz.” 

She  placed  her  hands  in  one  another  on  his 
shoulder,  and  laying  her  rich  brown  cheek 
against  them  as  she  looked  down  at  the  fire, 
went  on  thoughtfully : 

“Of  an  evening,  Charley,  when  you  are  at 
the  school,  and  father’s — ” 

“At  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Porters,”  the 
boy  struck  in,  with  a backward  nod  of  his  head 
toward  the  public  house. 

44  Yes.  Then  as  I sit  a-looking  at  the  fire,  I 
seem  to  see  in  the  burning  coal — like  where  that 
glow  is  now — ” 

“That’s  gas,  that  is,”  said  the  boy,  “coming 
ont  of  a bit  of  a forest  that’s  been  under  the  mud 
that  was  under  the  water  in  the  days  of  Noah’s 
Ark.  Look  here ! When  I take  the  poker — so 
— and  give  it  a dig — ” 

44  Don’t  disturb  it,  Charley,  or  it’ll  be  all  in  a 
blaze.  It’s  that  dull  glow  near  it,  coming  and 
going,  that  I mean.  When  I look  at  it  of  an 
evening,  it  comes  like  pictures  to  me,  Char- 
ley.” 

44 Show  us  a picture,”  said  the  boy.  “Tell  us 
where  to  look.” 

44  Ah ! It  wants  my  eyes,  Charley.” 

44  Cut  away  then,  and  tell  us  what  your  eyes 
make  of  it.” 

“Why,  there  are  you  and  me,  Charley,  when 
you  were  quite  a baby  that  never  knew  a mo- 
ther— ” 

“Don't  go  saying  I never  knew  a mother,*’ 
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interposed  the  boy,  “for  I knew  a little  sister  hollow  down  by  the  flare,”  said  the  boy,  glan- 
that  was  sister  and  mother  both.”  cing  from  her  eyes  to  the  brazier,  which  had  a 


The  girl  laughed  delightedly,  and  her  eyes 
Ailed  with  pleasant  tears,  as  he  put  both  his 
arms  round  her  waist  and  so  held  her. 

“There  are  you  and  me,  Charley,  when  fa- 
ther was  away  at  work  and  locked  us  out,  for 
fear  we  should  set  ourselves  afire  or  fall  out  of 
window,  sitting  on  the  door-sill,  sitting  on  other 
door-steps,  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  wan- 
dering about  to  get  through  the  time.  You  are 
rather  heavy  to  carry,  Charley,  and  I am  often 
obliged  to  rest.  Sometimes  we  are  sleepy  and 
fall  asleep  together  in  a corner,  sometimes  we 
are  very  hungry,  sometimes  we  are  a little  fright- 
ened, but  what  is  oftenest  hard  upon  us  is  the 
cold.  You  remember,  Charley  ?” 

“I  remember,”  said  the  boy,  pressing  her  to 
him  twice  or  thrice,  “ that  I snuggled  under  a 
little  shawl,  and  it  was  warm  there.” 

“ Sometimes  it  rains,  and  we  creep  under  a 
boat  or  the  like  of  that;  sometimes  it’s  dark, 
and  we  get  among  the  gaslights,  Bitting  watching 
the  people  as  they  go  along  the  streets.  At  last* 
up  comes  father  and  takes  us  home.  And  home 
seems  such  a shelter  after  out  of  doors ! And 
father  pulls  my  shoes  off,  and  dries  my  feet  at 
the  Are,  and  has  me  to  sit  by  him  while  he  smokes 
his  pipe  long  after  you  arc  abed,  and  I notice 
that  father's  is  a large  band  but  never  a heavy 
one  when  it  touches  me,  and  that  father’s  is  a 
rough  voice  but  never  an  angry  one  when  it 
speaks  to  me.  So,  I grow  up,  and  little  by  little 
father  trusts  me,  and  makes  me  his  companion, 
and,  let  him  be  put  out  as  he  may,  never  once 
strikes  me.” 

The  listening  boy  gave  a grunt  here,  as  much 
as  to  say  “ But  he  strikes  me  though !” 

“Those  are  some  of  the  pictures  of  what  is 
past,  Charley.” 

“Cut  away  again,”  said  the  boy,  “and  give 
us  a fortune-telling  one ; a future  one.” 

“Well ! There  am  I,  continuing  with  father 
and  holding  to  father,  because  father  loves  me 
and  I love  father.  I can’t  so  much  as  read  a 
book,  because,  if  I had  learned,  father  would 
have  thought  I was  deserting  him,  and  I should 
have  lost  my  influence.  I have  not  the  influ- 
ence I want  to  have,  I can  not  stop  some  dread- 
ful things  I try  to  stop,  but  I go  on  in  the  hope 
and  trust  that  the  time  will  come.  In  the  mean 
while  I know  that  I am  in  some  things  a stay  to 
father,  and  that  if  I was  not  faithful  to  him  he 
would — in  revenge-like,  or  in  disappointment,  or 
both — go  wild  and  bad.” 

“Give  us  a touch  of  the  fortune-telling  pic- 
tures about  me;” 

“ I was  passing  on  to  them,  Charley,”  said  the 
girl,  who  had  not  changed  her  attitude  since  she 
began,  and  who  now  mournfully  shook  her  head ; 
“the  others  were  all  leading  up.  There  are 
you — ” 

“Where am  I,  Liz?” 

“ Still  in  the  hollow  down  by  the  flare.” 

“There  seenis  to  be  the  deuce-and-all  in  the 
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grisly  skeleton  look  on  its  long  thin  legs. 

“There  are  you,  Charley,  working  your  way, 
in  secret  from  father,  at  the  school ; and  you  get 
prizes;  and  you  go  on  better  and  better;  and 
you  come  to  be  a — what  was  it  you  called  it 
when  you  told  me  about  that?” 

“Ha,  ha!  Fortune-telling  not  know  the 
name !”  cried  the  boy,  seeming  to  be  rather  re- 
lieved by  this  default  on  the  part  of  the  hollow 
down  by  the  flare.  “Pupil-teacher.” 

“You  come  to  be  a pupil-teacher,  and  yon 
still  go  on  better  and  better,  and  you  rise  to  be  a 
master  full  of  learning  and  respect.  But  the  se- 
cret has  come  to  father’s  knowledge  long  beforp, 
and  it  has  divided  you  from  father,  and  from  me.” 

“ No  it  hasn’t!” 

“ Yes  it  has,  Charley.  I see,  as  plain  as  plain 
can  be,  that  your  way  is  not  ours,  and  that  even 
if  father  could  be  got  to  forgive  your  taking  it 
(which  he  never  could  be),  that  way  of  yours 
would  be  darkened  by  our  wav.  But  I see  too, 
Charley—” 

“Still  as  plain  as  plain  can  be,  Liz?”  asked 
the  boy,  playfully. 

“ Ah ! Still.  That  it  is  a great  work  to  have 
cut  you  away  from  father’s  life,  and  to  have 
made  a new  and  good  beginning.  So  there  am 
I,  Charley,  left  alone  with  father,  keeping  him 
as  straight  as  I can,  watching  for  more  influence 
than  I have,  and  hoping  that  through  some  for- 
tunate chance,  or  when  he  is  ill,  or  when — I 
don’t  know  what — I may  turn  him  to  wish  to  do 
better  things.” 

“You  said  you  couldn’t  read  a book,  Lizzie. 
Your  library  of  books  is  the  hollow  down  by  the 
flare,  I think.” 

“ I should  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  read  real 
books.  I feel  my  want  of  learning  very  much, 
Charley.  But  I should  feel  it  much  more,  if  I 
didn’t  know  it  to  be  a tie  between  me  and  fa- 
ther.— Hark ! Father’s  tread !” 

It  being  now  past  midnight,  the  bird  of  prey 
went  straight  to  roost.  At  mid-day  following 
he  reappeared  at  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Por- 
ters, in  the  character,  not  new  to  him,  of  a wit- 
ness before  a Coroner’s  Jury. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood,  besides  sustaining 
the  character  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  doubled 
the  part  with  that  of  the  eminent  solicitor  who 
watched  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased,  as  was  duly  recorded 
in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Inspector  watched  the 
proceedings  too,  and  kept  his  watching  closely 
to  himself.  Mr.  Julius  Ilandford  having  given 
his  right  address,  and  being  reported  in  solvent 
circumstances  as  to  his  bill,  though  nothing  more 
was  known  of  him  at  his  hotel  except  that  his 
way  of  life  was  very  retired,  had  no  summons 
to  appear,  and  was  merely  present  in  the  shades 
of  Mr.  Inspector’s  mind. 

The  case  was  made  interesting  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood  giving  evidence 
touching  the  circumstances  under  which  the  de- 
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ceased,  Mr.  John  Hannon,  had  returned  to  En- 
gland ; exclusive  private  proprietorship  in  which 
circumstances  was  set  up  at  dinner-tables  for 
several  days,  by  Veneering,  Twemlow,  Podsnap, 
and  all  the  Buffers : who  all  related  them  ir- 
reconcilably with  one  another,  and  contradicted 
themselves.  It  was  also  made  interesting  by  the 
testimony  of  Job  Potterson,  the  ship’s  steward, 
and  one  Mr.  Jacob  Kibble,  a fellow-passenger, 
that  the  deceased  Mr.  John  Harmon  did  bring 
over,  in  a hand-valise  with  which  he  did  disem- 
bark, the  sum  he  had  realized  by  the  forced  sale 
of  his  little  landed  property,  and  that  the  sum  ex- 
ceeded, in  ready  money,  seven  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  further  made  interesting  by  the  remark- 
able experiences  of  Jesse  Hexam  in  having  res- 
cued from  the  Thames  so  many  dead  bodies, 
and  for  w'hose  behoof  a rapturous  admirer,  sub- 
scribing himself  “A  friend  to  Burial”  (perhaps 
an  undertaker),  sent  eighteen  postage-stamps, 
and  five  “Now  Sir*’s  to  the  editor  of  the  Times. 

Upon  the  evidence  adduced  before  them  the 
Jury  found.  That  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Harmon 
had  been  discovered  floating  in  the  Thames,  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  much  injured, 
and  that  the  said  Mr.  John  Harmon  had  come 
by  his  death  under  highly  suspicious  circum- 
stances, though  by  whose  act  or  in  what  precise 
manner  there  was  no  evidence  before  this  Jury 
to  show.  And  they  appended  to  their  verdict  a 
recommendation  to  the  Home  Office  (which  Mr. 
Inspector  appeared  to  think  highly  sensible),  to 
offer  a reward  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Within  eight-and-forty  hours  a reward  of  One 
Hunured  Pounds  was  proclaimed,  together  with 
a free  pardon  to  any  person  or  persons  not  the 
actual  perpetrator  or  perpetrators,  and  so  forth 
in  due  form. 

This  Proclamation  rendered  Mr.  Inspector 
additionally  studious,  and  caused  him  to  stand 
meditating  on  river-stairs  and  causeways,  and  to 
go  lurking  about  in  boats,  putting  this  and  that 
together.  But,  according  to  the  success  with 
which  yon  put  this  and  that  together,  you  get  a 
woman  and  a fish  apart,  or  a Mermaid  in  com- 
bination. And  Mr.  Inspector  could  turn  out 
nothing  better  than  a Mermaid,  which  no  Judge 
and  Jury  would  believe  in. 

Thus,  like  the  tides  on  which  it  had  been  borne 
to  the  knowledge  of  men,  the  Harmon  Murder 
— as  it  came  to  be  popularly  called — went  up  and 
down,  and  ebbed  and  flowed,  now  in  the  town, 
now  in  the  country,  now  among  palaces,  now 
among  hovels,  now  among  lords  and  ladies  and 
gentlefolks,  now  among  laborers  and  hammerers 
and  ballast-heavers,  until  at  last,  after  a long 
interval  of  slack-water,  it  got  out  to  sea  and  drift- 
ed away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  B.  WILFER  FAMILY. 

Reginald  Wilfer  is  a name  with  rather  a 
grand  sound,  suggesting  on  first  acquaintance 


brasses  in  country  churches,  scrolls  in  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  generally  the  De  Wilfers  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  For,  it  is  a re- 
markable fact  in  genealogy  that  no  De  Any  ones 
ever  came  over  with  Any  body  else. 

But,  the  Reginald  Wilfer  family  were  of  such 
commonplace  extraction  and  pursuits  that  their 
forefathers  had  for  generations  modestly  sub- 
sisted on  the  Docks,  the  Excise- Office,  and  the 
Custom-House,  and  the  existing  R.  Wilfer  was 
a poor  clerk.  So  poor  a clerk,  though  having  a 
limited  salary  and  an  unlimited  family,  that  he 
had  never  yet  attained  the  modest  object  of  his 
ambition : which  was,  to  wear  a complete  new 
suit  of  clothes,  hat  and  boots  included,  at  one 
time.  His  black  hat  was  brown  before  he  could 
afford  a coat,  his  pantaloons  were  white  at  the 
seams  and  knees  before  he  could  buy  a pair  of 
boots,  his  boots  had  worn  out  before  he  could 
treat  himself  to  new  pantaloons,  and,  by  the  time 
he  worked  round  to  the  hat  again,  that  shining 
modern  article  roofed-in  an  ancient  ruin  of  va- 
rious periods. 

If  the  conventional  Cherub  could  ever  grow 
up  and  clothed,  he  might  be  photographed  as  a 
view  of  Wilfer.  His  chubby,  smooth,  innocent 
appedfoncc  was  a reason  for  his  being  always 
treated  with  condescension  when  he  was  not  put 
down.  A stranger  entering  his  own  poor  house 
at  about  ten  o’clock  p.m.  might  have  be^n  sur- 
prised to  find  him  sitting  up  to  supper.  So  boy- 
isluwas  he  in  his  curves  and  proportions,  that 
hirold  schoolmaster  meeting  him  in  Cheapside, 
might  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  tempt- 
ation of  caning  him  on  the  spot.  In  short,  he 
was  the  conventional  cherub,  after  the  supposi- 
titious shoot  just  mentioned,  rather  gray,  with 
signs  of  care  on  his  expression,  and  in  decidedly 
insolvent  circumstances. 

He  was  shy,  and  unwilling  to  own  to  the  name 
of  Reginald,  as  being  too  aspiring  and  self-assert- 
ive a name.  In  his  signature  he  used  only  the 
initial  R.,  and  imparted  what  it  really  stood  for 
to  none  but  chosen  friends,  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fidence. Out  of  this,  the  facetious  habit  had 
arisen  in  the  neighborhood  surrounding  Mincing 
Lane  of  making  Christian  names  for  him  of  ad- 
jectives and  participles  beginning  with  R,  Some 
of  these  were  more  or  less  appropriate : as  Rusty, 
Retiring,  Ruddy,  Round,  Rij>e,  Ridiculous,  Ru- 
minative ; others  derived  their  point  from  their 
want  of  application — as  Raging,  Rattling,  Roar- 
ing, Raffish.  But  his  popular  name  was  Rum- 
ty,  which  in  a moment  of  inspiration  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  a gentleman  of  convivial 
habits  connected  with  the  drug-market,  as  the 
beginning  of  a social  chorus,  bis  leading  part  in 
the  execution  of  which  had  led  this  gentleman 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  of  which  the  whole 
expressive  burden  ran : 

“Ruinty  iddity,  row  dow  dow, 

Sing  toodlely,  toedlcly,  bow  wow  wow.” 

Thus  he  was  constantly  addressed,  even  in  minor 
notes  on  business,  as  “ Dear  Rumpty in  answer 
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to  which,  he  sedately  signed  himself,  “Yours 
truly,  R.  Wilfer.” 

He  was  clerk  in  the  drug-house  of  Chicksey, 
Veneering,  and  Stobbles.  Chicksey  and  Stob- 
bles,  his  former  masters,  had  both  become  ab- 
sorbed in  Veneering,  once  their  traveler  or  com- 
mission agent : who  had  signalized  his  accession 
to  supreme  power  by  bringing  into  the  business 
a quantity  of  plate-glass  window  and  French- 
polished  mahogany  partition,  and  a gleaming 
and  enormous  door-plate. 

R.  Wilfer  locked  up  his  desk  one  evening, 
and,  putting  his  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket 
much  as  if  it  were  his  peg-top,  made  for  home. 
His  house  was  in  the  Holloway  region  north  of 
London,  and  then  divided  from  it  by  fields  and 
trees.  Between  Battle  Bridge  and  that  part  of 
the  Holloway  district  in  which  he  dwelt,  was  a 
tract  of  suburban  Sahara,  where  tiles  and  bricks 
were  burnt,  bones  were  boiled,  carpets  were  beat, 
rubbish  was  shot,  dogs  were  fought,  and  dust 
was  heaped  by  contractors.  Skirting  the  border 
of  this  desert,  by  the  way  he  took,  when  the  light 
of  its  kiln-fires  made  lurid  smears  on  the  fog,  R. 
Wilfer  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

“Ah  me!”  said  he,  “what  might  have  been 
is  not  what  is  1”  ft 

With  which  commentary  on  human  life,  indi- 
cating an  experience  of  it  not  exclusively  his 
own,  Ije  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  end  of 
his  journey. 

Mrs.  Wilfer  was,  of  course,  a tall  woman  and 
an  angular.  Her  lord  being  cherubic,  shel%a8 
necessarily  majestic,  according  to  the  principle 
which  matrimonially  unites  contrasts.  She  was 
much  given  to  tying  up  her  head  in  a pocket- 
handkerchief,  knotted  under  the  chin.  This 
head-gear,  in  conjunction  with  a pair  of  gloves 
worn  within  doors,  she  seemed  to  consider  as  at 
once  a kind  of  armor  against  misfortune  (invari- 
ably assuming  it  when  in  low  spirits  or  difficul- 
ties), and  as  a species  of  full  dress.  It  was  there- 
fore with  some  sinking  of  the  spirit  that  her  hus- 
band beheld  her  thus  heroically  attired,  putting 
down  her  candle  in  the  little  hall,  and  coming 
down  the  door-steps  through  the  little  front  court 
to  open  the  gate  for  him. 

Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  house- 
door,  for  R.  Wilfer  stopped  on  the  steps,  staring 
at  it,  and  cried  : “Halloa?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  “the  man  came 
himself  with  a pair  of  pincers,  and  took  it  off, 
and  took  it  away.  He  said  that  as  he  had  no 
expectation  of  ever  being  paid  for  it,  and  as  he 
had  an  order  for  another  Ladies’  School  door- 
plate, it  was  better  (burnished  up)  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties.” 

“Perhaps  it  was,  my  dear;  what  do  you 
think  ?”  , 

“You  are  master  here,  R.  W.,”  returned  his 
wife.  “ It  is  as  you  think ; not  as  I do.  Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  better  if  the  man  had 
taken  the  door  too  ?” 

“ My  dear,  wq  couldn't  have  done  without  the 
door.  ” 


“Couldn't  we ?” 

“Why,  my  dear!  Could  we?” 

“It  is  as  you  think,  R.  W. ; not  as  I do.” 
With  those  submissive  words,  the  dutiful  wife 
preceded  him  down  a few  stairs  to  a little  base- 
ment front-room,  half  kitchen,  half  parlor,  where 
a girl  of  about  nineteen,  with  an  exceedingly 
pretty  figure  and  face  but  with  an  impatient 
and  petulant  expression  both  in  her  face  and  in 
her  shoulders  (which  in  her  sex  and  at  her  age 
are  very  expressive  of  discontent),  gat  playing 
draughts  with  a younger  girl,  who  was  the  youn- 
gest of  the  House  of  Wilfer.  Not  to  encumber 
this  page  by  telling  off  the  Wilfers  in  detail  and 
casting  them  up  in  the  gross,  it  is  enough  for 
the  present  that  the  rest  were  what  is  called 
“out  in  the  world,”  in  various  ways,  and  that 
they  were  Many.  So  many,  that  when  one  of 
his  dutiful  children  called  in  to  see  him,  R.  Wil- 
fer generally  seemed  to  say  to  himself,  after  a 
little  mental  arithmetic,  “Oh!  here's  another 
of  'em!”  before  adding  aloud,  “How  de  do, 
John,”  or  Susan,  os  the  case  might  be. 

“Well,  Piggywiggies,”  said  R.  W.,  “ how  de 
do  to-night  ? What  I was  thinking  of,  my  dear,” 
to  Mrs.  Wilfer  already  seated  in  a corner  with’ 
folded  gloves,  “ was,  that  as  we  have  let  our  first 
floor  so  well,  and  as  we  have  now  no  place  in 
which  you  could  teach  pupils,  even  if  pupils — ” 

“The  milkman  said  he  knew  of  two  young 
ladies  of  the  highest  resectability  who  were  in 
search  of  a suitable  establishment,  and  he  took 
a card, "interposed  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  severe  mo- 
notony, as  if  she  were  reading  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment aloud.  “Tell  your  father  whether  it  was 
last  Monday,  Bella.” 

“But  we  never  heard  any  more  of  it,  ma,” 
said  Bella,  the  elder  girl. 

“In  addition  to  which,  my  dear,”  her  hus- 
band urged,  “if  you  have  no  place  to  put  two 
young  persons  into—” 

“Pardon  me,”  Mrs.  Wilfer  again  interposed ; 
“they  were  not  young  persons.  Two  young 
ladies  of  the  highest  respectability.  Tell  your 
father,  Bella,  whether  the  milkman  said  so.” 

“My  dear,  it  is  the  same  thing.” 

“No  it  is  not,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  the 
same  impressive  monotony.  “Pardon  me!” 

“I  mean,  my  dear,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
space.  As  to  space.  If  you  have  no  space  in 
which  to  put  two  youthful  fellow-creatures,  how- 
ever eminently  respectable,  which  I do  not  doubt, 
where  are  those  youthful  fellow-creatures  to  be 
accommodated  ? I carry  it  no  further  than  that. 
And  solely  looking  at  it,”  said  her  husband, 
making  the  stipulation  at  once  in  a conciliatory, 
complimentary,  and  argumentative  tone — “as  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree,  my  love — from  a fellow- 
creature  point  of  view,  my  dear.” 

“ I have  nothing  more  to  say,”  returned  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  with  a meek  renunciatory  action  of  her 
gloves.  “ It  is  as  you  think,  R.  W. ; not  as  I do.” 

Here,  the  huffing  of  Miss  Bella  and  the  loss 
of  three  of  her  men  at  a swoop,  aggravated  by 
the  coronation  of  an  opponent,  led  to  that  young 
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lady’s  jerking  the  draught-board  and  pieces  off 
the  table:  which  her  sister  went  down  on  her 
knees  to  pick  up. 

“Poor  Bella!”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer. 

14  And  poor  Lavinia,  perhaps,  my  dear  ?”  sug- 
gested R.  W. 

44 Pardon  me,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  “no!” 

It  was  one  of  the  worthy  woman’s  specialties 
that  she  had  an  amazing  power  of  gratifying 
her  splenetic  or  worldly-minded  humors  by  ex- 
tolling her  own  family : which  she  thus  proceed- 
ed, in  the  present  case,  to  do. 

44  No,  R.  W.  Lavinia  has  not  known  the 
trial  that  Bella  has  known.  The  trial  that  your 
daughter  Bella  has  undergone,  is,  perhaps,  with- 
out a parallel,  and  has  been  borne,  I will  say, 
Nobly.  When  you  see  your  daughter  Bella  in 
her  black  dress,  which  she  alone  of  all  the  family 
wears,  and  when  you  remember  the  circum- 
stances which  hare  led  to  her  wearing  it,  and 
when  you  know  how  those  circumstances  have 
been  sustained,  then,  R.  W.,  lay  your  head  upon 
your  pillow  and  say,  4 Poor  Lavinia !’  ” 

-Here,  Miss  Lavinia,  from  her  kneeling  situa- 
tion under  the  table,  put  in  that  she  didn't  want 
to  be  44  poored  by  pa,”  or  any  body  else. 

44 1 am  sure  you  do  not,  my  dear,”  returned 
her  mother,  “for  you  have  a fine  brave  spirit. 
And  your  sister  Cecilia  has  a fine  brave  spirit 
of  another  kind,  a spirit  of  pure  devotion,  a 
beau-ti-ful  spirit  I The  self-sacrifice  of  Cecilia 
reveals  a pure  and  womanly  character,  very 
seldom  equaled — never  surpassed.  I have  now 
in  my  pocket  a letter  from  your  sister  Cecilia, 
received  this  morning — received  three  months 
after  her  marriage,  poor  child! — in  which  She 
tells  me  that  her  husband  must  unexpectedly 
shelter  under  their  roof  his  reduced  aunt.  4 But 
I will  be  true  to  him,  mamma,1  she  touchingly 
writes,  1 1 will  not  leave  him,  I must  not  forget 
that  he  is  my  husband.  Let  his  aunt  come!’ 
If  this  is  not  pathetic,  if  this  is  not  woman's  de- 
votion— !”  The  good  lady  waved  her  gloves  in 
a sense  of  the  impossibility  of  saying  more,  and 
tied  the  pocket-handkerchief  over  her  head  in  a 
tighter  knot  under  her  chin. 

Bella,  who  was  now  seated  on  the  rug  to  warm 
herself,  with  her  brown  eyes  on  the  fire  and  a 
handful  of  her  brown  curls  in  her  mouth,  laughed 
at  this,  and  then  pouted  and  half  cried. 

44 1 am  sure,”  said  she,  44  though  you  have  no 
feeling  for  me,  pa,  I am  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate girls  that  ever  lived.  Tou  know  how 
poor  we  are”  (it  is  probable  ho  did,  having  some 
reason  to  know  it!),  44 and  what  a glimpse  of 
wealth  I had,  and  how  it  melted  away,  and  how 
I am  here  in  this  ridiculous  mourning— which  I 
hate ! — a kind  of  a widow  who  never  was  mar- 
ried. And  yet  you  don’t  feel  for  me. — Yes  you 
do,  yes  you  do.” 

This  abrupt  change  was  occasioned  by  her  fa- 
ther’s face.  She  stopped  to  pull  him  down  from 
his  chair  in  an  attitude  highly  favorable  to  stran- 
gulation, and  to  give  him  a kiss  and  a pat  or 
two  on  the  cheek. 


44  But  you  ought  to  feel  for  me,  you  know, 
pa.” 

44  My  dear,  I do.” 

“Yes,  and  I say  you  ought  to.  If  they  had 
only  left  me  alone  and  told  me  nothing  about 
it,  it  would  have  mattered  much  less.  But  that 
nasty  Mr.  Lightwood  feels  it  his  duty,  as  he 
says,  to  write  and  tell  me  what  is  in  reserve  for 
me,  and  then  I am  obliged  to  get  rid  of  George 
Sampson.” 

Here,  Lavinia;  rising  to  the  surface  with  the 
last  draugh  tin  an  rescued,  interposed,  “You  never 
cared  for  George  Sampson,  Bella.” 

“And  did  I say  I did,  miss?”  Then,  pout- 
ing again,  with  the  curls  in  her  mouth ; 44  George 
Sampson  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  admired  me 
very  much,  and  put  up  with  every  thing  I did  to 
him.” 

“You  were  rude  enough  to  him,”  Lavinia 
again  interposed. 

44  And  did  I say  I wasn’t,  miss?  I am  not 
setting  up  to  be  sentimental  about  George  Samp- 
son. I only  say  George  Sampson  was  better 
than  nothing.” 

“You  didn’t  show  him  that  you  thought  even 
that,”  Lavinia  again  interposed. 

44  You  are  a chit  and  a little  idiot,”  returned 
Bella,  44  or  you  wouldn’t  make  such  a dolly 
speech.  What  did  you  expect  me  to  do  ? Wait 
till  you  are  a woman,  and  don’t  talk  about  what 
you  don’t  understand.  You  only  show  your  ig- 
norance !”  Then,  whimpering  again,  and  at  in- 
tervals biting  the  curls,  and  stopping  to  look  how 
much  was  bitten  off,  44 It’s  a shame!  There 
never  was  such  a hard  case ! I shouldn’t  care 
so  much  if  it  wasn’t  so  ridiculous.  It  was  ridic- 
ulous enough  to  have  a stranger  coming  over  to 
marry  me,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  It  was 
ridiculous  enough  to  know  what  an  embarrass- 
ing meeting  it  would  be,  and  how  we  never  could 
pretend  to  have  an  inclination  of  our  own,  either 
of  us.  It  was  ridiculous  enough  to  know  I 
shouldn’t  like  him — how  could  I like  him,  left  to 
him  in  a will  like  a dozen  of  spoons,  with  every 
thing  cut  and  dried  beforehand,  like  orange 
chips.  Talk  of  orange  flowers  indeed!  I de- 
clare again  it’s  a shame!  Those  ridiculous 
points  would  have  been  smoothed  away  by  the 
money,  for  I love  money,  and  want  money — 
want  it  dreadfully.  I hate  to  be  poor,  and  we 
are  degradingly  poor,  offensively  poor,  misera- 
bly poor,  beastly  poor.  But  hero  I am,  left  with 
all  the  ridiculous  parts  of  the  situation  remain- 
ing, and,  added  to  them  all,  this  ridiculous 
dress ! And  if  the  troth  was  known,  when  the 
Harmon  murder  was  all  over  the  town,  and  peo- 
ple were  speculating  on  its  being  suicide,  I dare 
say  those  impudent  wretches  at  the  clubs  and 
places  made  jokes  about  the  miserable  creature’s 
having  preferred  a watery  grave  to  me.  It’s 
likely  enough  they  took  such  liberties ; I 
shouldn’t  wonder!  I declare  it’s  a very  hard 
case  indeed,  and  I am  a most  unfortunate  girl. 
The  idea  of  being  a kind  of  a widow,  and  never 
having  been  married ! And  the  idea  of  being  as 
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poor  as  ever  after  nil,  and  going  into  black,  be- 
sides, for  a man  I never  saw,  and  should  have 
hated — as  far  as  he  was  concerned — if  I had 
seen !” 

The  young  lady’s  lamentations  were  checked 
at  this  point  by  a knuckle,  knocking  at  the  half- 
open door  of  the  room.  The  knuckle  had  knock- 
ed two  or  three  times  already,  but  had  not  been 
beard. 

“Who  is  it?”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in  her  Act- 
of-Parliament  manner.  “Enter!” 

A gentleman  coming  in,  Miss  Bella,  with  a 
short  and  sharp  exclamation,  scrambled  off  the 
hearth-rug  and  massed  the  bitten  curls  together 
in  their  right  place  on  her  neck. 

“The  servant-girl  had  her  key  in  the  door  as 
I came  up,  and  directed  me  to  this  room,  telling 
me  I was  expected.  I am  afraid  I should  have 
asked  her  to  announce  me.” 

“Pardon  me,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “Not 
at  all.  Two  of  my  daughters.*  R.  W.,  this  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  taken  our  first-floor. 
He  was  so  good  as  to  make  an  appointment  for 
to-night,  when  you  would  be  at  home.” 

A dark  gentleman.  Thirty  at  the  most.  An 
expressive,  one  might  say  handsome,  face.  A 
very  bad  manner.  In  the  last  degree  constrain- 
ed, reserved,  diffident,  troubled.  His  eyes  were 
on  Miss  Bella  for  an  instant,  and  then  looked  at 
the  ground  as  he  addressed  the  master  of  the 
house. 

“Seeing  that  Iiam  quite  satisfied,  Mr.  Wil- 
fer, with  the  rooms,  and  with  their  situation,  and 
with  their  price,  I suppose  a memorandum  be- 
tween us  of  two  or  three  lines,  and  a payment 
down,  will  bind  the  bargain  ? I wish  to  send  in 
furniture  without  delay.” 

Two  or  three  times  during  this  short  address, 
the  cherub  addressed  had  made  chubby  motions 
towards  a chair.  The  gentleman  now  took  it, 
laying  a hesitating  hand  on  a corner  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  with  another  hesitating  hand  lifting  the 
crown  of  his  hat  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  it  be- 
fore his  mouth. 

“The  gentleman,  R.  W.,”  6aid  Mrs.  Wilfer, 

“ proposes  to  take  our  apartments  by  the  quar- 
ter. A quarter’s  notice  on  either  side.” 

“Shall  I i»ention,  Sir,”  insinuated  the  land- 
lord, expecting  it  to  be  received  as  a matter  of 
course,  “the  form  of  a reference?” 

“I  think,”  returned  the  gentleman,  after  a 
pause,  “ that  a reference  is  not  necessary;  nei- 
ther, to  say  the  truth,  is  it  convenient,  for  I am 
a stranger  in  London.  I require  no  reference 
from  you,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  re- 
quire none  from  me.  That  will  be  fair  on  both 
sides.  Indeed,  I show  the  greater  confidence 
of  the  two,  for  I will  pay  in  advance  whatever 
you  please,  and  I am  going  to  trust  my  furni- 
ture here.  Whereas,  if  you  were  in  embarrassed 
circumstances — this  is  merely  supposititious — ” 

Conscience  causing  R.  Wilfer  to  color,  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  from  a comer  (she  always  got  into  state- 
ly corners)  came  to  the  rescue  with  a deep- toned 
“ Per-fectly.” 


“ — Why  then  I — I might  lose  it.” 

“Well!”  observed  R.  Wilfer,  cheerfully, 
“ 4 money  and  goods  are  certainly  the  best  of 
references.” 

“Do  you  think  they  are  the  best,  pa?”  asked 
Miss  Bella,  in  a low  voice,  and  without  looking 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  warmed  her  foot  on  the 
fender. 

“Among  the  best,  my  dear.” 

“I  should  have  thought,  myself,  it  was  so 
easy  to  add  the  usual  kind  of  one,”  said  Bella, 
with  a toss  of  her  curls. 

The  gentleman  listened  to  her,  with  a face  of 
marked  attention,  though  he  neither  looked  up 
nor  changed  his  attitude.  He  sat,  still  and  si- 
lent, until  his  future  landlord  accepted  his  pro- 
posals, and  brought  writing  materials  to  com- 
plete the  business.  He  sat,  still  and  silent, 
while  the  landlord  wrote. 

When  the  agreement  was  ready  in  duplicate 
(the  landlord  having  worked  at  it  like  6ome 
cherubic  scribe,  in  what  is  conventionally  called  a 
doubtful,  which  means  a not  at  all  doubtful,  Old 
Master),  it  was  signed  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, Bella  looking  on  as  scornful  witness.  The 
contracting  parties  were  R.  Wilfer,  and  John 
Rokcsmith,  Esquire. 

When  it  came  to  Bella’s  turn  to  sign  her 
name,  Mr.  Rokcsmith,  who  was  standing,  as  he 
had  sat,  with  a hesitating  hand  upon  the  table, 
looked  at  her  stealthily,  but  narrowly.  He  look- 
ed at  the  pretty  figure  bending  down  over  the 
paper  and  saying,  “Where  am  I to  go,  pa? 
Here,  in  this  comer?”  He  looked  at  the  beau- 
tiful brown  hair,  shading  the  coquettish  face; 
he  looked  at  the  free  dash  of  the  signature, 
which  was  a bold  one  for  a woman's;  and  then 
they  looked  at  one  another. 

“ Much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Wilfer.” 

“Obliged?” 

“I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble.” 

“ Signing  ray  name  ? Yes,  certainly.  But  I 
am  your  landlord’s  daughter,  Sir.” 

As  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  pay 
eight  sovereigns  in  earnest  of  the  bargain,  pock- 
et the  agreement,  appoint  a time  for  the  arrival 
of  his  furniture  and  himself,  and  go,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith  did  that  as  awkwardly  as  it  might  be  done, 
and  was  escorted  by  his  landlord  to  the  outer 
air.  When  R.  Wilfer  returned,  candlestick  in 
hand,  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  found  the 
bosom  agitated. 

“Pa,”  said  Bella,  “we  have  got  a Murderer 
for  a tenant.” 

“ Pa,”  said  LaviniA,  “we  have  got  a Robber.” 

“To  see  him  unable  for  his  life  to  look  any 
body  in  the  face!”  said  Bella.  “There  never 
was  such  an  exhibition.” 

“ My  dears,”  said  their  father,  “ he  is  a diffi- 
dent gentleman,  and  1 should  say  particularly 
so  in  the  society  of  girls  of  your  age.” 

“Nonsense,  our  age !”  cried  Bella,  impatient- 
ly. “What’s  that  got  to  do  with  him  ?” 

“Besides,  we  are  not  of  the  same  age: — 
which  age?”  demanded  Lavinia. 
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“Never  you  mind,  Larry,”  retorted  Bella; 
44  you  wait  till  you  are  of  an  age  to  ask  such 
questions.  Pa,  mark  my  words  ! Between  Mr. 
liokcsmith  and  me  there  is  a natural  antipathy 
and  a deep  distrust ; and  something  will  come 
of  it!” 

“My  dear,  and  girls,”  said  the  cherub-patri- 
arch, “ between  Mr.  Rokesmith  and  me  there  is 
a matter  of  eight  sovereigns,  and  something  for 
supper  shall  come  of  it,  if  you’ll  agree  upon  the 
article.” 

This  was  a neat  and  happy  turn  to  give  the 
subject,  treats  being  rare. in  the  Wilfer  house- 
hold, where  a monotonous  appearance  of  Dutch- 
cheese  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  had  been 
rather  frequently  commented  on  by  the  dimpled 
shoulders  of  Miss  Bella.  Indeed,  the  modest 
Dutchman  himself  seemed  conscious  of  his  want 
of  variety,  and  generally  came  before  the  family 
in  a state  of  apologetic  perspiration.  After  some 
discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  veal-cutlet, 
sweet-bread,  and  lobster,  a decision  was  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  veal-cutlet.  Mrs.  Wilfer 
then  solemnly  divested  herself  of  her  handker- 
chief and  gloves,  as  a preliminary  sacrifice  to 
preparing  the  frying-pan,  and  R.  W.  himself 
went  out  to  purchase  the  viand.  He  soon  re- 
turned, bearing  the  same  in  a fresh  cabbage- 
leaf,  where  it  coyly  embraced  a rasher  of  ham. 
Melodious  sounds  were  not  long  in  rising  from 
the  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  or  in  seeming,  as  the 
fire-light  danced  in  the  mellow  halls  of  a couple 
of  full  bottles  on  the  table,  to  play  appropriate 
dance-music. 

The  cloth  was  laid  by  Lawy.  Bella,  as  the 
acknowledged  ornament  of  the  family,  employed 
both  her  hands  in  giving  her  hair  an  additional 
wave  while  sitting  in  the  easiest  chair,  and  oc- 
casionally threw  in  a direction  touching  the  sup- 
per: as,  “Very  brown,  ma;”  or,  to  her  sister, 
“Put  the  salt-cellar  straight,  miss,  and  don’t  be 
a dowdy  little  pass.” 

Meantime  her  father,  chinking  Mr.  Roke- 
smith’s  gold  as  he  sat  expectant  between  his 
knife  and  fork,  remarked  that  six  of  those  sov- 
ereigns came  jost  in  time  for  their  landlord,  and 
stood  them  in  a little  pile  on*  the  white  table- 
cloth to  look  at. 

“ I hate  our  landlord !”  said  Bella. 

But,  observing  a fall  in  her  father’s  face,  she 
went  and  sat  down  by  him  at  the  table,  ahd  be- 
gan touching  up  his  hair  with  the  handle  of  a 
fork.  It  was  one  of  the  girl’s  spoiled  ways  to  be 
always  arranging  the  family’s  hair — perhaps  be- 
cause her  own  was  so  pretty,  and  occupied  so 
much  of  her  attention. 

“You  deserve  to  have  a house  of  yonr  own; 
don’t  you,  poor  pa  ?” 

“I  don’t  deserve  it  better  than  another,  my 
dear.” 

“At  any  rate  I,  for  one,  want  it  more  than 
another,”  said  Bella,  holding  him  by  the  chin, 
as  she  stuck  his  flaxen  hair  on  end,  “and  I 
grndge  this  money  going  to  the  Monster  that 
swallows  up  so  much,  when  wo  all  want— every 


! thing.  And  if  you  say  (as  you  want  to  say ; I 
| know  you  want  to  say  so,  pa)  4 that’s  neither 
! reasonable  nor  honest,  Bella,’  then  I answer, 
‘ May  be  not,  pa — very  likely — but  it’s  one  of 
| the  consequences  of  being  poor,  and  of  thorough- 
| ly  hating  and  detesting  to  be  poor,  and  that’s  my 
| case.*  Now,  yon  look  lovely,  pa ; why  don’t 
i you  always  wear  your  hair  like  that  ? And  here’s 
the  cutlet ! If  it  isn’t  very  brown,  ma,  I can’t 
eat  it,  and  must  have  a hit  put  hack  to  be  done 
expressly.” 

However,  as  it  was  brown,  even  to  Bella’s 
taste,  the  young  lady  graciously  partook  of  it 
without  reconsignment  to  the  frying-pan,  and 
also,  in  due  course,  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
bottles:  whereof  one  held  Scotch  ale  and  the 
other  rum.  The  latter  perfume,  with  the  fos- 
tering aid  of  boiling  water  and  lemon-peel,  dif- 
fused itself  throughout  the  room,  and  became  so 
fl^hly  concentrated  around  the  warm  fireside, 
that  the  wind  passing  over  the  house  roof  must 
have  rushed  oft’  charged  with  a delicious  whiff 
of  it,  after  buzzing  like  a great  bee  at  that  par- 
ticular chimney-pot. 

“Pa,”  said  Bella,  sipping  the  fragrant  mixt- 
ure and  warming  her  favorite  ankle ; 44  when 
old  Mr.  Harmon  made  such  a fool  of  me  (not  to 
mention  himself,  as  he  is  dead),  what  do  you 
suppose  he  did  it  for?” 

“ Impossible  to  say,  irfy  dear.  As  I have  told 
you  times  out  of  number  since  his  will  was 
brought  to  light,  I doubt  if  I ever  exchanged  a 
hundred  words  witk  the  old  gentleman.  If  it 
was  his  whim  to  surprise  us,  his  whim  succeed- 
ed. For  he  certainly  did  it.” 

“And  I was  stamping  my  foot  and  screaming, 
when  he  first  took  notice  of  me  ; was  I ?”  said 
Bella,  contemplating  the  ankle  before  mentioned. 

“ You  were  stamping  your  little  foot,  my  dear, 
and  screaming  with  your  little  voice,  and  laying 
into  me  with  your  little  bonnet,  which  you  had 
snatched  off  for  the  purpose,”  returned  her  fa- 
ther, as  if  the  remembrance  gave  a relish  to  the 
rum  ; “ you  were  doing  this  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  I took  you  out,  because  I dfdn’t  go 
the  exact  way  you  wanted,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, sitting  on  a seat  near,  said,  4 That’s  a nice 
girl ; that’s  a very  nice  girl ; a promising  girl !’ 
And  so  yon  were,  my  dear.”  . 

“And  then  he  asked  my  name,  did  he,  pa?” 

“Then  he  asked  your  name,  my  dear,  and 
mine ; and  on  other  Sunday  mornings,  when  we 
walked  his  way,  we  saw  him  again,  and — and 
really  that’s  all.” 

As  that  was  all  the  rum  and  water  too,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  R.  W.  delicately  signified  that 
his  glass  was  empty,  by  throwing  back  his  head 
and  standing  the  glass  upside  down  on  his  nose 
and  upper  lip,  it  might  have  been  charitable  in 
Mrs.  Wilfer  to  suggest  replenishment.  But  that 
heroine  briefly  suggesting  “ Bedtime”  instead, 
the  bottles  were  put  away,  and  the  family  re- 
tired; she  cherubically  escorted,  like  some  se- 
vere saint  in  a painting,  or  merely  human  mat- 
ron allegorically  treated. 
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“And  by  this  time  to-morrow,”  said  Lav  in  in. 
when  the  two  girls  were  alone  in  their  room, 
“we  shall  have  Mr.  Rokesmith  here,  and  shall 
be  expecting  to  have  our  throats  cut.” 

“ You  needn’t  stand  between  me  and  the  can- 
dle for  all  that,”  retorted  Bella.  “This  is  an- 
other of  the  consequences  of  being  poor ! The 
idea  of  a girl  with  a really  fine  head  of  hair, 
having  to  do  it  by  one  fiat  candle  and  a few 
inches  of  looking-glass  !*’ 

“You  caught  George  Sampson  with  it,  Bella, 
bad  as  your  means  of  dressing  it  are.” 

“ You  low  little  thing.  Caught  George  Samp- 
son with  it ! Don't  talk  about  catching  people, 
miss,  till  your  own  time  for  catching — as  you 
call  it — comes.” 


“ Perhaps  it  has  come,”  muttered  Lawy,  with 
a toss  of  her  head. 

“What  did  you  say ?”  asked  Bella, very  sharp- 
ly. “ What  did  you  say,  miss  ?” 

Lawy  declining  equally  to  repeat  or  to  ex- 
plain, Bella  gradually  lapsed  over  her  hair-dress- 
ing into  a soliloquy  on  the  miseries  of  being 
poor,  as  exemplified  in  having  nothing  to  put 
on,  nothing  to  go  out  in,  nothing  to  dress  by, 
only  a nasty  box  tq  dress  at  instead  of  a com- 
modious dressing-table,  and  being  obliged  to  take 
in  suspicious  lodgers.  On  the  last  grievance  as 
her  climax  she  laid  great  stress — and  might 
have  laid  greater,  had  she  known  that  if  Mr. 
Julius  Handford  had  a twin  brother  upon  earth 
Mr.  John  Rokesmith  was  the  man. 


ONLY  TWELVE  LEFT. 

[“The  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions  reported  a resolution,  tendering  thanks  to  the  surviving  Soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  ttcdve  in  number , for  their  services  in  that  war  by  which  our  Independence  was  achieved  and  our 
Liberty  obtained,  and  sincerely  rejoicing  that  their  lives  have  been  protracted  beyond  the  period  usually  allotted  to  man : 
and  that  they  receive  a sum  of  money,  as  pensioners,  which  shall  help  to  smooth  the  nigged  path  of  life  on  their  jour- 
ney to  the  tomb:  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  Speaker  to  each  Revolutionary  Pensioner: — Unani- 
mously adopted.*'— Journal  of  Congress,  March  4,  1864.] 

Only  Twelve  left: — Twelve  worn  and  weary  men, 

With  the  soft  spray  of  age  upon  their  locks, 

In  white  remembrance  of  the  storm-time  when 
To  Freedom's  haven  they  were  outer  rocks. 

Onty  Twelve  left: — How  short  has  grown  the  roll; 

A nation  calls  it  with  suspended  breath, 

Lest  from  its  hand  should  pass  the  sacred  scroll, 

To  the  last  calling  of  the  voice  of  death. 

Only  Twelve. left: — The  ranks  are  thin,  and  wide 
Apart  in  the  dim  armies  of  the  past; 

Faint  and  afar  they  stand,  who  side  by  side 

Their  steel-clamped  columns  on  the  foeman  cast. 

Only  Twelve  left: — In  the  still  camps  of  death 
The  comrades  of  their  toils  and  triumphs  lie; 

And  marble  sentries  guard  with  noiseless  breath 
Their  green  encampments  of  eternity. 

Only  Twelve  left: — With  slow  and  feeble  tread 
Yet  for  a little  time  their  march  they  keep, 

From  the  far  fading  fields  of  doubt  and  dread, 

To  the  near  fortresses  of  rest  and  sleep. 

Only  Twelve  left: — The  sacred  leaves  to  turn 
Back  to  the  records  of  unvalued  worth, 

And  fix  young  Freedom’s  lineage  at  the  urn 
Of  his  red  baptism,  who  beheld  his  birth. 

Only  Twelve  left: — The  golden-fruitcd  years 
Have  dropped  unheeded  bounty  on  the  sod, 

While  a proud  nation’s  feet  'mid  wrongs  and  tears 
Have  turned  to  paths  these  heroes  never  trod. 
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ADGE,  you  are  an  angel!” 

44 Oh,  Peter!”  exclaimed  the  angel, 
blushing  like  the  rosy  dawn. 

It  was  summer-time.  The  two  were  sitting 
in  a honey-suckle-scented  arbor,  out  of  which 
they  walked,  engaged  to  be  married. 

How  can  I help  it  if  ray  hero’s  name  is  Peter  ? 
I don’t  invent  like  other  story-tellers ; and  this 
is  an  owtc  true  tale. 

Next  day  when  Master  Peter  Brooks,  sumpt- 
uously attired  for  the  occasion,  asked  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, with  whom  he  was  a great  favorite,  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  that  old  gentleman  refused 
him  plump. 

It  was  a most  touching  condition  of  things. 
Two  despairing  lovers,  a cruel  step-mother,  gnd 
a hard-hearted  father,  all  en  regie. 

44  Very  well,  my  dear,”  the  step-mother  had 
observed  to  her  husband  the  night  previous — 
44  very  well.  You  have  permitted  that  boy,  not 
yet  out  of  college  and  not  worth  a cent,  to  come 
here,  day  after  day,  hanging  round  Madge,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  he  and  she  walk 
in  from  the  bower  last  evening  all  joy  and 
blushes,  evidently  having  exchanged  mutual 
vows  of  everlasting  love.”  ^ 

44  Bless  my  soul ! you  don’t  say  so  !” 

44  Yes,  I do.  They  are  two  children,  and  don’t 
know  any  better : at  least  Madge  don’t.  As  to 
that  Brooks  boy,  you  know  he  has  only  the 
eight  hundred  dollars  which  his  grandfather  left 
him,  nnless  his  uncle  chooses  to  give  him  some- 
thing— a very  brilliant  alliance  for  your  heiress. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I dare  say  he  does  not  love 
her;  he  is  after  your  money.” 

44  After  my  money !”  A dart  of  indignation 
flamed  out  of  the  good  man’s  eyes.  44  Not  love 
my  precious  little  girl ! What  if  she  loves  him, 
and  breaks  her  heart  about  him  !” 

“Break  her  heart!  she  won’t  break  her  little 
finger.  She  will  sob  and  cry,  lament  and  sigh 
for  six  hours,  and  forget  all  about  him  in  six 
days.” 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  next  day 
Peter  was  received  with  tremendous  stiffness, 
his  hand  and  heart  pooh-pooh’d,  and  his  hand- 
some person  shown  the  door. 

I shall  not  harrow  np  ray  reader’s  sensitive 
feelings  with  an  account  of  the  unspeakable  an- 
guish which  the  lovers  endured  for  some  days 
after  this,  because  worse  is  coming.  We  will 
hasten  on  to  the  miserably  blissful  day,  late  in 
August,  when  Madge  ran  away  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  per  railroad,  with  a carpet-bag  and 
Peter.  They  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  evening 
and  made  instant  search  for  a clergyman.  They 
found  one  who  united  them  in  five  minutes,  and 
wrote  a certificate  in  two  more;  and  behold 
44  man  and  wife”  walked  forth  in  the  sweet 
moonlit  night,  Peter  strutting  like  a warlike 
bantam  in  his  pride  and  happiness. 

Love’s  young  dream.  For  six  weeks  it  was 
like  a story  out  of  an  Annual.  The  regulation 


penitential  letter  had  been  written  to  the  ob- 
durate parents,  and  the  regulation  no  answer 
had  been  returned;  for  Mrs.  Bolton  took  pre- 
cious good  care  to  have  an  unfailing  supply  of 
caustic  on  the  end  of  her  tongue,  which  kept  Mr. 
Bolton’s  rage  up  to  burning  heat. 

Peter  had  engaged  apartments  in  the  Byron 
House,  Fifth  Avenue — not  too  expensive,  you 
know,  for  we  are  going  to  be  very  economical 
as  the  ensuing  conversation  will  show,  which 
took  place  a week  after  the  marriage.  The  two 
had  written  letters  again — he  to  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  for  Peter  was  an  orphan  ; and  Madge 
to  her  father,  giving  their  present  address. 

They  were  eating  dinner — soup,  a partridge, 
macaroni,  salad,  and  meringues  glach- — all  per- 
fectly plain,  and  of  course  cheap. 

41Ah!”  cried  Peter,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork  to  rub  bis  bands  gleefully,  44  ah  ! isn’t 
it  gorgeous!  a cozy  little  parlor,  a capital  little 
dinner,  and  a lovely  little  wife.  I would  not 
change  with  the  king  on  his  throne.” 

44  Nor  I ! — we  shall  get  along  so  beautifully. 

We  must  be  very  practical,  you  know.  Now, 
let’s  calculate  expenses.  How  much  did  your 
grandpapa  leave  yon  ?” 

“Eight  hundred  dollars.” 

44  Eight  — hundred  — dollars ! Goodness  ! 
what  an  enormous  sum ! why  papa  never  gave 
me  more  than  twenty  dollars  at  a time.  Now 
let’s  count ;”  and  she  took  a tiny  gold  pencil  out 
of  her  pocket,  and  a scrap  of  paper  from  a little 
table.  44  How  mnCh  do  we  pay  here  ?” 

“Fifty  dollars  a week  — that’s  rent,  you 
know.” 

44  Yes,  fifty  dollars;  four  weeks  one  month  ; 
four  times  fifty,  two  hundred.  Well,  rooms  two 
hundred  dollars  a month.  There,  I’ve  got  that 
down.  Now  what  else,  Peter?” 

“Meals.” 

44  Oh  yes,  meals.  They  will  cost  hardly  any 
thing,  we  eat  so  little.  I only  want  chicken, 
and  meringue,  and  snch  things.” 

“Say  fifty  dollars  a month.” 

“Yes.  Oh  how  nicely  we  are  getting  on! 

Then  my  dress.  Let  me  see — I saw  mamma’s 
bill  at  Stewart’s  last  year.  It  was  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars.  But,  bless  your  dear  heart,  I 
sha’n’t  spend  a cent  hardly ; say  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  me ; and  another  for  yon.  Yon  don’t 
have  to  give  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  a pair  of 
pantaloons,  do  you  ?” 

“No,  you  little  goose!  not  half  of  fifty.  My 
uncle  did  not  allow  me  as  much  a month  for  my 
whole  wardrobe.” 

“ Well,  then,  that  will  do  splendidly.  And 
we  must  have  some  nice  books.” 

44  And  go  to  the  opera  sometimes.” 

44  And  have  a carriage  to  make  visits.” 

44  And  a good  cigar  or  two.  George ! what  a 
long  column !”  ejaculated  Peter,  stopping  short. 

44 1 think  we  had  better  count  up.”  He  made  a 
hasty  calculation,  and  the  result  stood  as  follows : 
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Rent  of  room $200* 

Mealrf 50 

t)ivt*H  (Madge) 5) 

Drena  (Peter) 60 

Opera 20 

Book* 20 

Carriage 20 

Cigars lo 


$420 

Madge  looked  perfectly  blank  at  the  sum 
total,  and  could  not  help  a little  tremble  in  her 
voice  as  she  said — “But  you  know, dear,  we  can 
not  do  without  these  things,  can  we  ?” 

“No,  darling,  though  it  makes  my  grandfa- 
ther’s bequest  melt  uway  like  snow  uuder  the  sun.” 

At  this  moment  a servant  entered  and  said, 
some  trunks  and  a small  parcel  had  come  for 
Mrs.  Brooks. 

“For  Mrs.  Brooks?”  repeated  Peter;  “6cnd 
them  up.” 

Two  large  trunks  were  brought  into  the  room, 
and  a package  hauded  to  Madge. 

“ Why  how  heavy  it  is ! What  can  it  be — a 
bracelet  ? Yes,  it  feels  like  one,  and  from  dear 
papa ! He  has  forgiven  us ! he  has  forgiven  us ! ” 
and  she  gave  a little  skip  and  crow  of  joy. 

Her  color  went  and  came,  and  she  held  the 
packet  still  sealed,  a vague  dread  creeping 
through  her  joy. 

“Open  it,  darling,”  said  her  husband. 

Madge  did  so  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
took  out  the  keys  of  her  trunks  and  her  last  let- 
ter unopened. 

The  reaction  and  disappointment  were  60  bitter 
that  she  burst  into  tears  just  as  the  servant  had 
knocked,  entered,  and  had  handed  a letter  to 
Peter. 

“ Never  mind,  darling,”  he  said,  kissing  her 
tenderly.  “ It  is  all  the  doings  of  that  horrid  old 
step-mother.  Hallo ! here  is  a letter  from  my 
uncle  ; he  couldn’t  hold  out  any  longer.  I told 
you  he  was  a regular  brick;  we’re  all  right, 
never  you  fear.” 

lie  broke  the  seal.  Inclosed  was  his  own 
appeal  unopened,  and  a short  pithy  note  from 
his  uncle,  stating  that  as  his  hopeful  nephew 
had  chosen  to  go  and  make  a donkey  of  himself 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  might  run 
through  his  little  property  as  fast  as  he  pleased, 
aud  break  his  wife’s  heart  in  the  bargain ; but 
he  was  not  to  expect  any  assistance  by  word  or 
deed  from,  etc.,  etc. 

“What  a thundering  old  flint!”  ejaculated 
Peter.  “What  a deuce  of  a fix !” 

“ Deuce  of  a fix  ? There’s  the  eight  hundred 
dollars  dear,  and  we  will  be  so  very,  very  eco- 


“Whew! George!  Jupiter! — here  goes 
nearly  a hundred  dollars  for  one  week’s  board !” 
exclaimed  Peter,  the  picture  of  dismay.  “I 
had  no  idea  it  cost  such  a prodigious  amount  to 
live ! Hdw  couid*  we  eat  up  thirty-five  dollars 
in  one  week ! We  must  be  two  regular  ogres! 
Thunder,  this  in  a fix  and  no  mistake.” 

“ My  darling  Peter,  what  are  you  saying  all 
those  dreadful  words  about  ? What  is  the  mat- 
ter?” cried  Madge,  running  in  from  her  trunks. 
“ What  has  happened  -to  give  you  such  a terri- 
ble long  face  ?”  and  she  put  up  her  mouth  for  a 
kiss.  # 

“ Only  a cap  sheaf,”  answered  Peter,  giving 
the  kiss.  “ Our  letters  are  sent  back,  and  here 
is  a bill  for  nearly  a hundred  dollars  for  one 
week’s  board.” 

“One  hundred  dollars?  It’s  perfectly  mon- 
strous 1 Let’s  go  somewhere  else,  dear;  the 
Saint  Romnald  or  the  Coleridge.  I’m  sure  they 
can’t  charge  such  wicked  prices!  We  boarded 
at  the  Coleridge  last  w inter.  I don’t  know  what 
papa  paid,  but  we  had  a great  big  parlor  with 
the  loveliest  curtains,  and  such  a splendid  man- 
tle glass,  and  a perfectly  elegant  Wilton  carpet; 
and  I remember  papa  said  the  charge  was  very 
reasonable,  considering.” 

“Was  it,  darliug?  Then  we  will  go  and 
*7-”  , 

They  set  off  in  high  glee  to  get  cheaper  ac- 
commodations at  Saint  Romnald  Hotel,  but 
found  upon  inquiry,  to  their  unspeakable  aston- 
ishment, that  the  same  style  of  rooms  would  cost 
them  just  double. 

This  w ouldn’t  do ; the  Coleridge  was  very  lit- 
tle better ; and  our  two  children  went  back  to 
the  Byron,  not  knowing  where  else  to  go,  and 
staid  five  weeks  longer,  to  the  tune  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  counting  incidental  expenses; 

| and  then  there  was  just  two  hundred  left  in  the 
[ bank. 

I They  had  had  $uch  a delightful  time!  Peter, 
j still  all  lover,  could  not  resist  bringing  home, 

| once  in  a while,  a basket  of  fragrant  flowers  to 
( his  darling,  in  whose  lap  he  would  gladly  have 
I poured  all  Tiftany’s  treasures.  They  had  given 
! two  little  recherche  dinners  to  friends  of  Peter’s 
! who  had  happened  in  town,  and  his  friends  had 
* slapped  him  on  the  back  and  volubly  envied  him 
| the  possession  of  such  an  angel ; and  he  loved 
I her,  if  possible,  a thousand  times  more  than  ever. 

| But  now  another  guest  came:  a scarcelv- 
i defined  shadow  of  Care  began  to  sit  at  the  table 
! unbidden. 


nomical.  I’ll  go  and  unpack  my  tranks;  per-  It  was  now  the  1st  of  October.  Pcoplo  Were 
haps  papa  has  put  some  money  in  them.  beginning  to  come  into  the  city  for  winter-quar- 

She  ran  into  the  next  room,  radiant  with  this  ters.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  wished  Peter 


hope,  just  as  the  servant  entered  and  handed  an 
open  envelope  to  Peter. 

it  was  a bill,  and  read  thus: 

Btrox  Hops*.  Auptitt  81,  1863. 


To  rent  of  rootne  No.  — and  No , o:  e week $60 

Menlri  in  private  parlor  nnd  attendance  ....  35 

Gais  one  week 2 

Sundries*,  one  week 10 


to  engage  the  rooms  he  occupied,  at  least  until 
January — just  such  rooms,  he  6aid,  were  want- 
ed “by  the  acre.”  It  was  plain  that  they  must 
leave. 

In  the  evening  after  this,  as  the  poor  boy 
looked  at  the  beautiful,  unconscious  face  of  his 
wife,  and  thought  how  much  curtains,  chickens, 


jgft  ! and  other  hare  necessaries  cost,  and  how  very  lit-  4 

* They  ignored  the  odd  d*y»  in  eleven  of  the  montiw.  ‘ tie  money  was  left,  and  how  soon  they  might  come 
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to  utter  destitution,  he  suddenly  groaned  aloud 
and  wrung  his  hands. 

“ Darling,  what  is  the  matter?”  cried  Madge, 
running  to  him  and  kissing  him.  44  Peter,  what 
made  you  utter  that  dreadful  groan  ?” 

“We  are  beggars!**  moaned  Peter. 

“What?  You  don’t  mean  it!  Can’t  we 
get  some  more  money  somewhere  ?** 

“ Yes ; we  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.” 

44  Oh,  Peter  !”■ — and  the  little  hands  went  up 
in  dismay ; two  piteous  eyes  became  dim  with 
big  tears ; — then  a soft  arm  went  curling  round 
his  neck.  “We  have  each  other,  darling!1* 
said  her  loving,  pleading  voice.  “We  can  work. 
I know  how  to  crochet  very  well,  and  you  write 
such  heavenly  poetry ! I’m  sure  somebody  will 
give  you  loads  of  money  for  it.  Just  think  of 
that  sweet  thing  you  wrote  about  me!  I’ll  tell 
you  what,’’ she  continued,  suddenly  brightening 
up,  “ let’s  go  to  housekeeping! — not  in  a whole 
house,  you  know,  but  in  two  rooms,  like  Mrs. 
Jones,  mamma’s  seamstress,  did  when  she  mar- 
ried the  carpenter.  That  will  be  the  very  thing! 
I’ll  go  to  market,  and  cook.  I know  how  to  stir 
a pudding — I did  it  once  for  fun ! Yes,  I am 
certain  I shall  be  a capital  poor  man's  wife,  and 
we  shall  get  on  famously.  What  fun  ! Will 
you,  dear?” 

Good  little  wife ! precious  little  soul ! sly  lit- 
tle woman ! cheating  him  out  of  his  heart-ache 
to  hide  it  with  her  own.  Oh,  what  an  artful 
witch  every  good  wife  must  learn  to  be ! And 
so  this  extra-designing  one  gut  her  husband  to 
do  her  bidding  with  tolerable  philosophy ; for  in 
two  days  the  last  hotel  bill  was  paid,  and  our 
young  couple  settled  in  three  small,  plainly-fur- 
nished rooms,  in  the  third  story  of  a shabby 
house  in  a retired  street — where,  with  a little 
cooking-stovc,  a large  cookery-book,  just  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  undiminished  af- 
fection for  each  other,  they  began  this  new  phase 
of  their  married  life. 

Peter  went  vaguely  about  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  Madge  did  the  marketing.  Such  fun 
as  it  was!  The  first  day  she  sullied  forth  with 
a small  basket  on  her  arm — bonght  a chicken, 
which  she  put  in  her  basket;  then  went  to  a 
grocerv-store  which  the  butcher  had  recommend- 
ed, and  asked  for  butter.  She  must  taste  it,  of 
course,  for  Peter  was  very  particular  indeed 
about  butter — so  she  told  the  grocer. 

“Yes,  mum,”  he  said,  “I  keeps  the  primest 
butter  in  market;  and  this  is  only  thirty-eight 
cents.” 

“Thirty-eight  cents,  is  it?  Well,  it  is  ex- 
cellent! You  may  send  it  home.” 

“ Send  the  tub,  mum  ?” 

Madge  thought  an  instant,  and  decided  that, 
as  he  was  so  kind  as  to  offer,  the  tub  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  the  house  ; so  she  said, 

“Oh,  thank  you!  yes — send  the  tub,  if  you 
please ; and  I want  some  macaroni — Peter  is  so 
fond  of  it.” 

“ Yes,  mnm.  How  much,  mum  ?” 

44  How  much  do  you  usually  sell  to  private 
families  ?” 


“The  genteelerest  customers  allays  takes  a 
box,  mum.” 

“ Oh,  do  they  ? Well,  send  it.  If  there  is 
too  much  for  once,  you  know — will  it  keep  ?” 

“Lor*  bless  you,  mnm!  keep  a year,”  said 
the  grocer,  shaking  with  inward  laughter,  to 

“Well,  then,  send  the  butter  and  maclroni 
with  the  bill and  she  gave  her  address,  and 
went  joyfully  home. 

She  busied  herself  making  the  little  rooms  look 
as  inviting  as  she  could ; and  just  before  Peter 
came  home  she  had  popped  her  chicken  in  the 
oven  attached  to  the  cooking-stove,  and  was 
clapping  her  tiny  hands,  and  laughing,  and  de- 
claring to  herself  that,  44  after  all,  lace  curtains 
and  Wilton  carpets  were  no  great  things.” 

When  Peter  came  in  he  was  followed  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  room  by  a man  with  a large, 
heavy  tub  on  his  shoulder.  He  set  this  down, 
went  out,  and  returned  with  a box  about  two 
feet  square,  marked  “Macaroni.”  This  he  also 
set  down,  and  taking  a bill  out  of  his  hat  hand- 
ed it  to  Peter. 

“What  the  deuce  is  this?”  he  cried:  “40 
pounds  of  butter,  at  88  cents  a pound,  $15  20 ; 
and  80  pounds  of  macaroni,  at  20  tents  a pound, 
$6  00 ! Who  told  you  to  bring  this  here  ?” 

“Fifteen  dollars  for  butter!”  exclaimed 
Madge.  “Why,  the  dreadful  man  told  me  it 
was  only  thirty-eight  cents,  and. I didn’t  think 
there  was  more  than  two  or  three  pounds.” 

“ Forty  pounds,  ma’am,  in  the  tub;  forty  times 
thirty-eight,  fifteen  twenty;  all  right,  you  see,” 
said  the  man. 

“Qh,  Peter,  what  shall  I do?”  sobbed  the 
poor  child.  “ I was  going  to  have  every  thing 
so  nice;  and  there  is  such  a lovely  chicken  cook- 
ing in  the  oven!” 

“ Never  mind,  darling ; we  must  pay  for  these 
things,  I suppose ; they  will  last  the  rest  of  our 
lives ; and  we  will  have  the  chicken,  if  it  is  done, 
for  I am  as  hungry  as  a hawk.” 

The  bill  was  paid,  and  Madge  dried  her  tears. 
Peter  and  she  set  the  table  together,  and  were 
soon  screaming  with  laughter  over  their  own 
awkwardness,  as  man  and  maid  of  all  work.  A 
loaf  of  bread  wpas  placed  on  one  corner,  and  some 
of  the  butter  on  another.  Then  the  chicken  was 
taken  out  of  the  oven.  It  was  brown  enough, 
for  one  thing ; and  Peter,  thrusting  his  fork  on 
either  Bide  of  the  breast-bone,  prepared  to  cut  it. 
It  was  a momentous  crisis.  Madge’s  eyes  grew 
wide  with  expectant  pride  and  happiness  in  the 
success  of  this  her  first  step  in  the  majestic  sci- 
ence of  cooking.  The  knife  fell,  and  rattle, 
rattle,  rattle,  like  small  shot,  went  about  half  a 
pint  of  corn  all  over  the  disb  ! 

Madge  grew  ghastly  pale : nothing  of  this 
kind  was  ever  in  the  chickens  at  her  papa’s  table. 
What  sort  of  strange  monster  w as  it  ? 

Peter  gave  one  cut  more,  dropped  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  the  image 
of  consternation  and  despair.  Suddenly  he  dart- 
ed up,  clapped  his  hands,  and  tore  round  the 
room,  screaming  with  laughter.  44  Oh,  oh,  hold 
me !”  he  cried.  “ I shall  burst.  She  forgot  to 
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take  the  insides  out — the  dear  little  innocent 
kitten ! She  has  cooked  insides,  crop,  and  all. 
Ha ! ha ! Oh,  what  a brute  I am!” 

With  this  sudden  change  of  tune  he  ran  to 
his  wife,  who  sat,  white  and  miserable,  staring 
thopgh  fast-dropping  tears  at  the  unfortunate 
chiocen.  If  she  had  bought  it  with  the  feathers 
on,  it  would  have  gone  into  the  oven  all  the 
same,  with  undoubting  faith  that  it  would  come 
out  ready  for  the  table ; and  now  to  be  so  laugh- 
ed at,  and  to  deserve  it! — she  was  ready  to  die 
with  distress. 

But  after  a while  her  husband  comforted  her 
with  the  axiom  that  accidents  would  occur  in 
the  best-regulated  families ; and  then  he  went 
out  and  bought  some  oysters,  and  they  had  a 
nice  time  after  all.  Poor  things!  they  were 
devoted  to  each  other.  Grim,  gaunt  Poverty 
had  not  planted  herself  quite  yet  on  their  hearth- 
stone, and  Love  bravely  held  his  own. 

But  the  time  did  come.  In  vain  had  Peter 
tried  to  sell  his  poetry,  and  his  wife’s  crochet- 
work  : the  newspapers  and  fancy  stores  declined 
speculating  in  amateur  performances.  Then 
the  poor  fellow,  unknown  to  his  wife,  had  an- 
swered two  advertisements,  one  of  which  direct- 
ed the  anxious  inquirer  to  send  four  postage- 
stamps,  and  receive  in  return  an  infallible  re- 
ceipt for  making  a fortune — no  capital  required. 
Peter  got  liberal  directions  how  to  make  waffles : 
pouring  the  mixture  out  of  an  oil-feeder,  cook- 
ing, and  afterward  carrying  them  round  for  sale, 
kept  hot  on  a portable  stove.  The  other  proved 
to  be  an  invitation,  if  he  was  “ small  and  spry," 
to  join  a negro-minstrel  band,  in  the  capacity 
of  female-dancer. 

It  was  now  November,  and  Mr.  Bolton  had 
come  to  the  city  with  jiis  wife.  Madam  had 
kept  the  whip  hand  over  him  irt  splendid  style ; 
for  he  had  not  dared  to  write  to  his  little  Madge, 
and  forgive  her,  as  he  longed  to  do. 

“Wait  a while,"  said  the  superior  power. 
“Master  Brooks’s  money  will  certainly  last  six 
months.  After  that,  when  it  is  gone,  and  they 
have  felt  the  consequences  of  their  disobedience, 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  forgiveness." 

And  so  the  poor  old  man,  with  his  gray  hair 
a shade  whiter,  and  one  or  two  additional  fur- 
rows in  his  kind,  weak  face,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  went  brooding  up  and  down  the 
house  like  a heavy  old  ghost. 

He  took  rooms  at  the  Coleridge,  and  the  very 
next  day  went  wandering,  in  an  anxious,  stupid 
way,  all  round  the  sidewalks  of  the  Byron  House, 
staring  up  at  the  windows,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sweet  face  he  loved  so  dearly. 
Not  succeeding,  he  took  courage,  buttoned  up 
his  coat  tight,  and  gave  a desperate  ring  at  the 
bell. 

“What?  gone  away?"  he  echoed  after  the 
servant.  “ Gone  where  ?” 

“Don’t  know,  Sir." 

“ Don’t  know,  you  scoundrel ! You  do  know. 
Tell  me  instantly,  instantly,  you  rascal !" 

“You  better  ask  at  the  office,"  said  the  man. 


The  Office  did  not  know  either.  They  bad 
been  gone  since  the  1st  of. October;  and  the 
poor  old  chap  went  home  with  a big  lump  behind 
his  left  vest  pocket,  and  a smaller  one  in  his 
throat,  which  would  not  go  away. 

Some  weeks  after  this  Mr.  Bolton  heard  a lady 
who  sat  next  him  at  dinner  telling  her  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  such  an  interesting  yonng 
person,  who  had  applied  at  their  Society  for  work. 
“ She  could  bring  no  references,"  the  lady  con- 
tinued ; “ but  her  sweet  face  and  modest,  trem- 
bling manner  moved  my  pity,  and  I gave  her 
some  coarse  sewing.  She  brought  it  back  this 
morning,  spotted  here  and  there  with  tiny  red 
dots  of  blood,  which  had  come  from  her  poor 
little  pricked  fingers.  She  is  evidently  not  used 
to  needle-work,  for  the  stitches  are  seven  ways 
for  Sunday,  and  by  no  means  presentable ; but 
I gave  the  poor  thing  more  work,  and  shall  un- 
pick some  of  the  first  and  sew  it  properly.  She 
refused  to  tell  me  where  she  lived ; but  I am 
certain  there  are  some  romantic  or  sad  circum- 
stances attached  to  her  present  destitution." 

Mr.  Bolton  listened  with  his  lips  apart  and  a 
blanched  face.  He  began  counting  on  his  fin- 
gers, “ September,  October,  November : not  quite 
three  months.  No,  no,"  he  thought,  “it  can  not 
be  my  darling ! God  forbid  it ! My  wife  said 
his  money  would  last  six  months." 

That  same  evening  he  met  the  lady  in  the 
hall.  “ Madam,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling, 
“ I heard  you  telling  at  the  dinner-table  to-day 
about  a poor  young  creature  who  was  trying  to 
earn  bread.  Give  her  this,  and  God  bless  votH" 
He  put  a fifty-dollar  note  in  her  hand,  and  al- 
most ran  away.  The  lady  looked  extremely 
astonished,  then  extremely  thankful ; for  she  had 
taken  a singular  interest  in  this  case. 

But  it  was  Madge  who  had  come  to  this  piti- 
ful pass ! Day  after  day  had  her  husband  rush- 
ed desperately  out,  determined  to  saw  wood  if  he 
could  do  no  better,  while  the  weeping  little  wife 
sat  alone  brooding  and  brooding,  thinking  how 
to  be  beforehand  with  utter  destitution.  They 
owed  for  rent,  and  starvation  with  giant  strides 
was  close  at  hand. 

Then  she  bethought  herself  of  applying  to 
her  landlady.  She  seemed  kind-hearted  in  her 
rough  way,  and  the  hapless  girl  went  down, 
timidly  knocked  at  her  door,  and,  when  bidden 
to  enter,  told  her  wishes. 

“ Can  you  do  braiding  on  merino  ? I can  git 
you  lots  of  that." 

“Not  well,  I am  afraid,”  answered  Madge, 
sadly.  “I  would  rather  try  some  very  plain 
sewing." 

“Why,  can’t  you  do  Jim  sewing?"  said  the 
woman,  with  a shade  of  contempt  in  her  voice. 
“I’ll  pit  my  Jane  agin  any  sewing-machine  in 
the  world  for  nice  even  stitches.  If  you  can’t 
sew  well  why  don’t  you  get  a machine  ? You 
can help  making  nice  work  with  that" 

She  might  as  well  have  asked  why  she  didn’t 
leave  this  sorrowful  world  and  fly  up  to  the 
moon  on  a broomstick.  Madge  simply  said  she 
could  not  buy  a sewing-machine ; whereupon  the 
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good  soul  twisted  her  brows,  and  bit  her  thumb, 
and  haring  thus  refreshed  her  memory,  said: 
“ Well,  I believe  the  ladies  in  Transfi guration 
Church  gives  out  work  to  poor  folks.  You  might 
try  there,  and  to-day  is  the  day.” 

Poor  little  Madge  thanked  her ; and  lest  her 
courage  should  fail,  hurried  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  and  almost  ran  to  the  church,  with  what 
success  you  have  already  learned. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  got  copying  to  do  for  a 
lawyer;  and  thus  the  two  barely  managed  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  More  they  could 
not  do,  except  to  love  one  another;  and  this 
love  melted,  like  electricity,  the  iron  chains  of 
despair  as  fast  as  the  cruel  links  were  forged, 
and  kept  their  hearts  from  breaking. 

They  began  to  look  gaunt  and  hungry.  They 
were  wretchedly  shabby  in  their  dress,  for  the 
best  of  their  wardrobe  had  gone,  long  since,  to 
the  pawnbroker’s.  Yes,  they  had  learned  the 
way  to  that  dreadful  tomb,  where,  laid  away  like 
corpses,  were  myriad  tokens  of  better  days,  and 
with  them  unutterable  anguish. 

But  they  loved  each  other ; and  in  their  wild- 
est misery  they  learned  to  trust  in  God ; they 
learned  to  kneel  together  and  pray  to  him  at 
sunrising  and  nightfall,  and  were  thus  nerved 
to  endure  the  daily  presence  of  the  sword  which 
hung  over  their  heads,  not  knowing  when  its 
bare  and  glittering  blade  would  fall. 

One  day  when  Madge  took  back  her  work  she 
looked  so  unusually  wan,  almost  wild,  that  her 
kind  friend,  with  delicate  questioning,  begged 
once  more  to  know  her  history.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  Society  had  met  after  Mr.  Bolton  had 
given  the  fifty-dollar  note,  and  Mrs.  Easton  was 
anxious  to  bestow  it  immediately ; but  at  the 
first  inquiry  Madge’s  trembling  lips  closed,  after 
one  little  deep  sob,  and  she  froze  into  a white 
statue. 

Then  Mrs.  Easton  tried  pretended  harshness. 
“Your  sewing  is  very  badly  done,  Mrs.  King” 
(she  had  given  this  name) ; “ it  is  always  spotted 
with  blood.  I can  help  you,  perhaps,  in  a bet- 
ter way.  I can  assist  you  with  money,  and — ” 

“Madame!”  Up  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  forth  flashed  a dart  from  her  eyes,  and 
trembling  all  oyer,  she  cried : “ I do  not  want 
your  money ! I want  work !”  Then  nature  re- 
senting the  fierce  struggle  with  her  pride  gave 
way  suddenly,  and  she  sank  down,  fainting,  on 
the  floor,  one  hand  pressed  against  her  crushed 
and  bleeding  heart,  which  that  offer  of  monqr 
had  torn  like  a barbed  arrow. 

Mrs.  Easton  hastened  to  call  assistance  and 
unloose  the  dress  of  the  poor  little  creature. 
After  a while  a faint  color  came  creeping  back 
to  her  lips,  and  she  made  a feeble  attempt  to 
rise.  But  she  was  powerless,  and  she  lay  there 
bearing,  hoping,  that  she  should  die ; uttering 
half  unconscious  farewells  to  her  husband,  who 
would  go  back  to  his  uncle  and  be  forgiven. 
She  was  quite  broken  down ; and  so  her  friend 
and  another  lady  putting  their  arms  tenderly 
round  her  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  assisted 
her  into  Mrs.. Easton’s  own  carriage  at  the  door; 
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and  Madge  was  forced  to  whisper  her  address, 
and  glad  to  lie  with  her  head  on  the  other's  kind 
breast  until  they  arrived  at  her  poor  home. 

Then,  when  she  had  been  gently  laid  upon 
her  own  bed,  and  Mrs.  Easton  had  smoothed 
back  her  hair,  and  kissed  her,  Madge  opened  her 
heart,  and,  with  stormy,  scalding  tears,  told  all 
her  story,  except  her  name. 

“Sixteen  and  nineteen!  two  mere  children, 
and  struggling  for  bread !”  murmured  Mrs.  Eas- 
ton. 4 4 Someth iug  must  be  done,  and  instantly.  ” 

She  looked  round  the  room.  It  was  as  neat  as 
hands  could  make  it,  but  cold,  dreary,  for  the 
small  fire  in  the  little  stove  made  poor  resistance 
against  a gloomy  December  day.  She  did  not 
dare  to  buy  food  and  send  it  to  Madge,  whose 
resolute  words,  “ I want  work !”  still  rang  in  her 
ears,  and  defied  her  to  make  a pensioner  on 
charity  of  this  young  thing,  at  once  so  frail  and 
so  indomitable.  Suddenly  a thought  struck 
her,  and  affectionately  patting  Madge's  cheek, 
she  said:  “Take  courage,  dear — take  hope  to 
your  heart.  The  worst  has  passed.  Since»you 
will  not  take  money  for  your  bitter  needs,  I will 
send  yon  that  which  will  make  money  for  you 
this  evening,  if  I can.  Good-by.  Keep  up  a 
brave  heart,  better  times  are  coming.” 

She  called  up  the  woman  who  let  the  rooms 
and  saw  her  replenish  the  fire,  and  then  went 
away ; while  Madge,  still  too  weak  to  rise,  lay, 
with  closet!  eyes,  wondering  over  her  friend’s 
words,  and  soon  after  fell  into  a dreamless 
sleep. 

Toward  evening  it  grew  stormy.  Peter  had 
written'and  written  all  day,  until  the  characters 
danced  on  the  page,  and  his  brain  felt  idiotic ; 
yet  he  had  a thick  roll  of  MSS.  which  must  be 
copied  that  evening.  Desolate  and  desperate, 
mortally  tired,  he  fought  his  way  against  the 
sharp  blinding  sleet,  which  the  sobbing  gusts  of 
wind  drove  into  his  face.  Gaining  his  home,  he 
paused  a moment  at  his  room-door  to  call  into 
his  haggard  countenance  a hopeful  look,  for  these 
two  loving  hearts  wore  masks,  when  in  each  oth- 
er’s presence.  Yes,  they  acted  such  white,  white 
lies  as  God,  in  his  mercy  and  compassion,  will 
surely  forgive. 

He  opened  the  door ; he  glanced  at  the  bed ; 
a great  shudder  shook  his  frame,  and  a black 
veil  seemed  to  come  down  over  bis  eyes.  She 
! lay  there  so  still,  her  face  so  white  in  such  a 
deathlike  hush.  Was  it  sheet  or  shroud  which 
covered  her  ? 

“ Madge !”  How  strange  his  voice  sonnded, 
like  a far-away  hoarse  whisper.  Mastering  his 
awful  terror  with  a strong  effort  he  advanced  to 
the  bed ; leaned  over,  straining  his  eyes  blinded 
with  fear,  and  saw  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  her 
quiet  breathing.  “ Thank  God,  it  is  not  death 
but  sleep !”  he  almost  screamed.  He  broke 
j down  utterly;  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  at 
| the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
1 clothes.  Great  sobs  burst  from  his  laboring; 

I heaving  breast ; the  veins  in  his  temples  stood 
| out  tense  like  cords ; then  a hot  rain  of  tears 
- poured  from  his  eyes,  and  his  cry  was  “ My  lit- 
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tie  wife ! my  little,  little  wife ! I thought  I had 
murdered  her.” 

In  vain  Madge,  who  had  started  up  in  affright 
at  his  first  exclamation,  implored  him  to  look  at 
her;  to  speak  to  her;  to  stop  those  dreadful 
tears.  His  passionate  anguish  would  have  way, 
and  remorse  was  tugging  at  his  heart-strings; 
lie  had  deliberately  robbed  his  darling  of  every 
earthly  comfort — so  it  seemed  now  to  him  ; his 
selfish  love  confronted  him,  and,  pointing  at  the 
wan  face  and  emaciated  figure  of  his  wife,  held 
him  to  the  rack  and  kept  him  there. 

“ Madge,  Madge !”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  such 
bitter  sadness  that  it  brought  great  wistful  tears 
in  her  eyes — 44  I wonder  you  do  not  curse  the  day 
you  ever  saw  my  face.  Let  me  take  you  back 
to  your  father  and  go  my  way  alone.  I will 
kneel  to  him ! I will  kiss  his  feet!”  he  cried, 
frantically ; 44  but  you  shall  no  longer  die  by 
inches ! I have  been  cruel ! I am  a wretch ! 
O God ! help  me  to  save  my  darling,  my  little, 
little  wife!” 

44  You  don’t  love  me,  then ; you  want  to  send 
me  away and  her  cheek  grew  livid,  her  breast 
heaved,  and  her  woeful  eyes  grew  more  hollow 
and  shadowy. 

44  Oh,  Madge,  you  know  better!  You  know 
how  wholly,  entirely,  my  heart  is  yours.  It  is 
because  I have  loved  you  so  selfishly,  and  stolen 
from  you  all  the  bloom,  and  light,  and  bliss  of 
youth  that  I wish  to  save  you.  WRy  were  you 
lying  in  that  deathlike  sleep  ? Was  it  not  ex- 
haustion from  overwork?” 

“Why  no,  clear,  nothing  of  the  kind;”  and 
with  changing  color  she  recounted  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning,  and  the  strange,  hopeful 
language  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Easton. 

Then  she  rose,  and  steadying  herself  so  her 
husband  should  not  see  how  weak  she  still  was, 
hastened  to  make  a cup  of  tea,  for  they  both  sad- 
ly needed  this  innocent  cheer.  If  she  had  dared 
she  would  have  brought  out  two  tiny  mutton 
chops,  put  away  for  the  next  day’s  dinner;  but 
there  was  44  the  next  day”  sitttog  on  the  chops, 
like  a goblin  keeping  guard,  and  she  shut  the 
cupboard  door  with  a sigh. 

They  had  just  sat  down  to  the  tea  and  some 
dry  toast ; for  the  last  of  the  tub  of  butter  had 
lioen  eaten  the  day  before.  It  had  lasted  three 
months,  and  had  been  a capital  purchase  after 
all ; but  to  have  any  more  of  so  great  a luxury 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Madge  had  poured 
out  one  cup  of  tea,  when  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door.  Being  bidden  to  enter,  a man  came 
in  with  a small  table  on  his  shoulder.  He  set 
it  down,  went  out,  returned  with  a vast  bundle, 
sot  that  down,  said  there  was  nothing  to  pay, 
and  vanished. 

44  Some  amiable  lunatic  seems  to  have  sent  us 
a piece  of  furniture,”  said  l’oter. 

44 1 haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  it  can  mean, 
dear.  What  an  odd  little  table,  isn’t  it,  with 
such  a strange  ornament  in  the  middle  of  it?  I 
declare  it  looks  like  a big  letter  G.  How  fun- 
ny ! What  can  that  mean  ?” 

44  Being  sent  to  you.  it  stands  for  little  goose, 


darling,”  said  Peter,  getting  up  from  his  un- 
tasted tea,  and  going  round  to  the  mysterious 
table  to  examine  it.  44  Don’t  you  see  what  it 
is?  It’s  a sewing-machine.” 

“No,  it  isn’t, -dear.  I’ve  seen  one  at  Mrs. 
Jones’s — mamma’s  seamstress — and  it  was  not 
the  least  like  this.” 

44 1 tell  you  it  is,”  insisted  Peter.  44  Here’s 
the  wheel,  and  here’s  the  place  for  the  foot. 
Listen." 

He  gently  moved  the  treadle,  and  in  a mo- 
ment an  almost  imperceptible  tiny  44  tick,  tick” 
was  heard,  like  the  faint  echo  of  a cheery  little 
cricket  on  the  hearth.  Then  Peter  opened  a 
small  drawer : in  it  were  three  or  four  strange- 
looking  little  instruments,  some  needles,  and  a 
pamphlet.  He  took  the  last  out  and  turned 
over  the  leaves.  44  Oh,”  he  said,  44  those  odd- 
looking steel  customers  are  hemmers,  fellers, 
wrench,  etc.,  are  they?  And  here  are  some 
jolly  directions  for  using  it.  I tell  you  what, 
Madge,  it  will  be  just  next  to  nothing  to  turn 
out  a dress  with  twenty-nine  flounces.  Gor- 
geous letter  G !” 

But  what  was  that  foolish  little  Madge  doing 
standing  there  so  absorbed  and  silent  ? 

Oh!  was  this  blessed  relief  meant  for  her* 
With  a pale  face  and  clasped  hands  she  listened 
to  her  husband,  her  gaze  fastened  on  the  mag- 
ical letter  which  had  power  to  bring  such  unut- 
terable comfort  to  their  home — debts  paid,  suffi- 
cient food,  bright  fires.  All  at  once  Mrs.  Eas- 
ton’s w ords — “ will  send  you  that  which  will 
make  money  for  you ” — flashed  into  her  mind. 
She  understood ! Her  heart  beat  loud  and  fast, 
and  then  tide  upon  tide  of  rosy  color  overspread 
her  face  ami  neck,  until,  at  last  sinking  slowly 
upon  her  knees,  the  big  tears  bursting  from  her 
uplifted  eyes,  she  sobbed  out,  “Thank  God! 
oh,  thank  God!  it  is  for  me!  Now  we  need 
not  starve!” 

The  next  instant  she  was  raised  and  clasped 
in  her  husband’s  arms,  and  these  two  poor  lone- 
ly children  had  a good  cry  together. 

44  You  won’t  think  now  of  sending  me  home, 
darling,  will  you  ?”  murmured  Madge,  nestling 
close  to  his  heart.  4 4 Here  is  my  home.”  And 
she  pressed  her  soft  cheek  against  him — she  was 
44  just  as  high  as  his  heart.” 

She  got  a tight  hug  for  answer,  and  then  they 
found  out  that  tlfey  were  very  hungry,  and  the 

Sa  was  stone  cold.  Madge  flew  round,  and 
ade  more  tea,  although  it  was  the  very  last 
drawing  but  one,  declaring  she  didn’t  care  a fig 
for  the  extravagance;  and  then,  getting  more 
excited,  she  whipped  the  mutton-chops  out  of 
the  cupboard  in  a trice,  and  broiled  them  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction  about  next  day’s 
dinner,  and  made  toast,  brown,  crisp,  and  hot 
as  fire,  and  said,  laughing,  “Oh,  never  mind* 
the  butter !” 

After  tea  Peter  helped  to  wash  the  dishes, 
and  the  clever  clumsy  fellow  broke  a plate,  and 
Madge  laughed  at  it — yes,  actually  laughed,  if 
you’ll  believe  me — such  a blithe  little  laugh ! — 
and  all  because  there  stood  in  the  room  & small 
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table  ornamented  with  the  letter  G.  They  had 
quite  forgotten  the  bundle  all  this  time;  but  now 
Madge  opened  it,  and  fouud  a note  inside.  It 
read  thus : 

'*  December  W. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Kino, — A kind  old  gentleman  accident- 
ally heard  me  tell  a friend  of  your  painful  needs,  and  it 
was  he  who  gave  me  the  money  for  you,  which  you  re- 
fused. I have  therefore  purchased  and  sent  you  the  sew- 
ing-machine. In  the  drawer  attached  is  every  necessary 
implement,  and  a little  pamphlet  of  ‘simple and  explicit' 
directions.  With  your  superior  cultivation  and  quick- 
new,  you  will  be  ablu  to  understand  and  use  the  machine 
almost  immediately;  so  I send  a dozen  fine  white  shirts 
from  our  Society.  You  will  please  make  a hem  and  three 
nnall  tucks  on  each,  for  which  we  shall  pay  you  seventy- 
five  cents  apiece.  I shall  take  good  care  to  keep  you  well 
supplied  with  work,  and  am  your  sincere  friend, 

“Mary  Easton.*' 

She  veiy  nearly  got  crying  again  over  this 
note,  thankful  grateful  tears,  and  not  trusting 
herself  to  speak,  she  handed  it  to  her  husband  and 
sat  down  at  the  machine  with  the  little  book  of 
directions  in  her  hand.  It  would  almost  go  of 
itself!  She  adjusted  her  work,  put  her  foot  on 
the  treadle  and  began.  Absorbed,  fascinated, 
now  pale,  now  flushed,  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes 
shining  like  stars,  she  watclykl  the  white  seam 
gliding  swiftly  away.  The  letter  G was  a magic- 
al living  thing  to  her,  and  its  gentle  little  “ tick, 
tick'*  was  like  the  joyous  song  of  the  lark  to  her 
upward-lifted,  praying,  grateful  heart. 

One  hour  and  a half,  two,  and  the  shirt  was 
finished  ; with  a radiant,  gladsome  smile  Madge 
threw  it  to  her  husband,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  work  with  almost  breathless  interest. 

“ Oh,  darling  letter  G !”  cried  Madge.  44  Sev- 
enty-five cents ! It  would  have  taken  mo  three 
days  to  have  earned  this  much  money  with  my 
fingers ; and  here  you  sing  a dear  little  song,  and, 
presto  ! the  seventy-five  cents  are  mine !” 

“ It  has  brought  back  hope  aud  life  to  my 
darling,’*  said  Peter;  “and  I say  long  life  and 
happiness  to  the  good  old  cove  whose  money 
bought  it.  Bless  his  spectacles,  wig,  and  whis- 
kers ! he  is  worth  an  army  of  such  as  your  cruel 
old  father  and  my  snarling  old  uncle.” 

“Don’t  say  so.  But  really  I think  I ought 
to  thank  him.” 

“ Do  you  ? Well,  Write  a pretty  little  note, 
and  tell  him  he’s  a darling  and  you’re  another.” 

.“I  shall  do  no  such  thing;  I shall  thank  him 
with  all  my  heart  for  my  letter  G.” 

And  so  she  did. 

Before  two  days  were  over  she  had  finished 
and  taken  to  the  Society  rooms  the  dozen  shim, 
and  nine  dollars  were  handed  to  her.  She  sat 
as  one  tranced,  believing  that  she  mast  be  a 
second  Danae,  with  the  golden  shower  falling 
round  her. 

She  gave  her  note  to  Mrs.  Easton  with  a 
blush  and  smile,  and  begged  her  to  hand  it  to 
her  kind  unknown  friend,  and  hurried  home 
with  a new  supply  of  work. 

At  the  door  she  met  her  landlady. 

“Was  it  a sewing-machine,  ma’am,”  she  in- 
qnired,  “ which  came  to  yon  the  other  night?” 

44  Yes,”  answered  Madge. 


44  Lor’,  ma’am ! my  Jane's  almost  cmzy  with 
the  work  they  want  her  to  do  for  Christmas. 

She’s  got  all  of  a dozen  children’s  dresses  to 
braid,  which  it  ain’t  possible  to  do  half.  If  you 
could  help  her,  ma’am,  of  course  you’d  get  the 
money  for  all  you’d  do.  Is  there  a braider  to 
your  machine?” 

44  Come  up  and  I’ll  see,”  said  Madge. 

The  landlady  only  waited  to  run  into  her 
room  and  bring  out  a bundle  when  the  two  as- 
cended the  stairs.  Madge  hurried  to  the  little 
drawer  and  took  out  her  book  of  directions. 

44  Yes,  yes!”  she  said,  joyfully,  “here  it  is! 

‘The  braid  is  passed  through  a hole  in  the  foot.’ 

Yes,  I can  do  it,  and  thank  you  a thousand 
times!” 

“Well,  here’s  a little  merino  dress,  all 
stamped,  and  herevis  the  braid ; and ’that’s  the 
machine,  is  it?  which  it’s  an  odd  one  any  how,” 
and  off  went  the  good  soul,  quite  relieved. 

In  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  sun  set,  Peter 
came  in.  She  conld  hardly  stop  to  give  him 
welcome  with  a kiss.  Her  dress  was  nearly 
done. 

“Madge,  do  yon  know  it  is  Christmas-eve?” 

Asked  Peter. 

“Yes,  darling  ” And  a little  fluttering  sigh 
escaped  her. 

“ What  an  unkind,  unforgiving,  uncharitable 
old  blunderbuss  your  father  is !” 

“Hush,  dear!  Poor  papa!  I’m  sure  he’ll 
be  lonesome  to-night.  I wish — oh,  how  I wish 
he  could  have  forgiven  me ! I should  he  glad 
and  thankful  to  live  here  just  as  we  do  if  papa 
would  forgive  me  and  love  me  again.”  * 

Fast-coming  tears  blinded  her.  She  had  to 
stop  working  and  hide  her  pale  face  on  her  hus- 
band’s shoulder.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  each 
other  that  they  had  not  heard  the  door  open. 

They  did  not  see  standing  there  in  the  dusky 
gloom,  as  if  transfixed,  an  old  man,  with  re- 
morse and  grief  convulsing  every  feature.  His 
lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them ; it 
seemed  as  if  this  remorse  and  grief  had  swelled 
in  his  throat  and  closed  it.  His  eyes  were  strain- 
ed upon  the  wan,  tear-stained  face  of  the  young 
girl.  With  a violent  effort  he  raised  his  hands 
and  pressed  his  head  between  them,  as  if  to  keep 
his  brain  from  bursting,  and  uttered  a hollow 
groan. 

“What’s  that?” 

With  a piercing,  sndden  scream  which  rang 
through  the  room,  Madge  was  in  his  arms,  cry- 
ing, sobbing,  laughing,  with  her  lips  against  his 
cheek,  and  murmuring,  “Father,  dear  father! 

Thank  God!  thank  God!” 

“Oh,  Madge,  darling,”  he  cried,  “forgive 
me,  try  to  forgive  me!  I know  you  do;  but 
oh ! say  it,  myjittle  Madge,  whom  I have  treat- 
ed so  cruelly.  And  you.  my  son,  you  will  not 
refuse  ray  hand  ? Oh ! God  bless  you  both  and 
forgive  me.  She  said  I must  wait  six  months ; 
she  said  I must  punish  you  for  your  disobedi- 
ence. But  oh,  my  darling,  will  God  ever  for- 
give me  for  bringing  you  to  this?” 

He  held  her  tight,  and  great  scalding  tears 
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fell  from  his  eyes  upon  her  face.  His  very  heart 
was  torn  by  the  sight  of  that  pale,  patient  face, 
so  unlike  his  blooming,  dimpled  Madge. 

44  Never  mind,  papa,”  she  said  at  last ; 44  don’t 
be  so  grieved ; it  is  all  right  now ; and  I would 
not  have  had  it  different.  We  have  had  a hard 
struggle,  but  it  has  taught  us  a precious  lesson  ; 
it  has  taught  us  to  trust  in  and  lean  upon  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father.  But  how  did  you  find  us 
out?  Oh,  I know ; the  note  I wrote.” 

44  Oh,  my  little  Madge,  when  I handed  that 
money  to  Mrs.  Easton  for  the  poor  suffering 
creature,  little  did  I dream  it  was  for  my  own 
darling.  As  I sat  down  to  dinner  to-day  Mrs. 
Easton  handed  me  your  precious  note.  Your 
handwriting!  I jumped  up  with  a loud  cry, 
upsetting  my  chair,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
I suppose  they  thought  me  mad.  But  I have 
you  once  more,  my  pet.  You  shall  never  leave 
me  again.  You  and  Peter  must  come  away 
immediately.  She  shall  give  way.  She  shall 
forgive  you.  She  ought  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness. And  we  shall  all  be  happy  again.” 

They  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened. 
They  Boftened  the  bitterest  part  of  the  sad  nar- 
rative, for  his  poor  old  heart  was  so  grieved  and 
remorseful. 

Then  they  made  a little  feast  for  him  ; for  he 
had  lost  his  dinner  in  the  mingled  joy  and  an- 
guish of  finding  his  child,  and  they  two  had  ap- 
petites sharpened  and  quickened  by  their  hap- 
piness. I told  you  in  the  beginning  that  my 
tale  was  neither  made  up  nor  silly ; so  do  let 
my  characters  be  flesh  and  blood,  and  eat  when 
tltey  are  hungry,  for  patience’  sake! 

So  Peter  ran  out  and  bought  a capital  porter- 
house steak  and  some  Philadelphia  ale.  It  took 
all  his  money,  but  we  won’t  mention  it;  and 
when  he  returned  he  set  the  table,  while  Madge 
broiled,  and  turned,  and  tossed  the  steak  in  a 
manner  to  reflect  undying  honor  on  her  skill 
as  a cook ; while  her  father  first  pulled  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  down  to  cry,  then  suddenly 
twitched  them  up  to  laugh,  winking  very  hard 
between  misery  and  amusement  that  his  little 
girl  should  have  been  brought  to  such  a pass. 

Bntoh!  wasn’t  it  jolly?  wasn’t  it  gorgeous? — 
these  are  Peter’s  vulgar  expressions,  not  mine. 
If  I were  permitted  to  paint  the  scene  I should 
say  : 44  They  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  refresh- 
ments, feeling  as  if  all  that  was  passing  was  hut 
a bewildering,  rapturous  dream  ; Madge  witli  her 
heavenly  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  her  ‘venerable, 
but  equally  unexpected’  parent — her  husband 
with  his  adoring  eyes  fixed  upon  her — and  the 
kind  old  father  burying  his  face  every  other 
minute  in  his  fine  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief. Their  bliss  was  far  too  great  to  permit 
of  eating,  and  the  meal  passed  almost  untasted.” 

Stuff!  No  such  thing ! That  beef-steak  was 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration,  and  not  an 
atom  except  the  bone  was  left  on  the  dish.  It 
was  worth  double  the  money  it  cost,  let  me  tell 


you ! and  Christmas-eve  and  Merry  Christmas 
were  drank  in  the  foaming  ale,  and  every  body 
was  forgiven,  and  all  the  sad  past  was  forgotten  ; 
and  a sweet,  fresh  look  of  joyous  peace  came  into 
Madge’s  eyes,  and  you  would  have  thanked  your 
stars  if  you  could  have  seen  it — that's  all. 

They  could  not  go  away  that  night,  though 
they  had  hard  work  to  persuade  Mr.  Bolton  to 
wait.  But  very  early  the  next  morning,  the 
blessed  Christmas  morning,  Peter  went  to  that 
a,wful  place,  the  pawnbroker’s,  and  redeemed 
their  wardrobe  with  some  of  the  money  which 
Mr.  Bolton  had  given  to  his  darling.  Then  he 
came,  little  suspecting  that  the  dainty  silk  dress 
that  Madge  wore  had  just  been  brought  from 
such  a place.  They  would  not  tell  him ; for  it 
would  have  renewed  all  his  grief. 

Then  the  good  landlady  was  paid,  and  pre- 
sented with  such  little  articles  of  furniture  as 
they  had  bought ; and  a half  sad,  half  happy 
farewell  look  was  taken  of  the  poor,  little  rooms, 
which  lmd  witnessed  so  much  suffering,  so  much 
trust  in  God,  and  so  much  happiness. 

44  Peter  can  you  carry  it?”  Asked  Madge. 

‘‘Carry  what,  darling?” 

44  Why  my  preoious  letter  G,  dear.  Do  you 
think  I shall  ever  part  with  it?” 

Yes,  it  went  with  them,  and  the  step-mother, 
ashamed  and  sorry,  made  much  of  it,  and  hid 
her  face  over  it  to  hide  the  grief  she  felt  when 
she  saw  and  heard  what  those  two  young  thiqgs 
had  suffered.  And  old  Mr.  Bolton  just  put  his 
arms  round  Mrs.  Easton’s  neck,  and  hugged  her 
as  if  she  was  a big  doll,  and  he  had  got  her  in 
her  stocking  ; and,  furthermore,  thanked  her  for 
helping  his  darling  by  a present  of  a pair  of 
bracelets  twice  as  big  as  any  manacles  you  ever 
didn’t  see ; for  I hope  my  reader  never  saw  one. 
I never  did. 

Madge  did  not  dream  of  relinquishing  her 
dearly- bought  self-reliance,  and  becoming  once 
more  a useless  fine  lady.  No  indeed  ! She  and 
her  letter  G,  both  singing,  made  almost  every 
thing  she  wore,  with  no  end  of  tucking  and 
hemming ; and  many  of  her  dresses  sprouted 
out  in  44  curly-cues  and  whirligigs”  of  the  most 
intricate  and  beautiful  patterns  of  braiding.  Oh 
yes ! and  better  than  this,  many  another  letter  G 
made  music  in  the  wretched  homes  where,  hith- 
erto, Hood’s  44  Song  of  the  Shirt”  had  been  sobbed 
out  by  fainting,  starving  souls.  Madge  picked 
her  father's  pocket  with  impunity  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  every  gift  of  one  his  poor  old  heart 
grew  lighter.  It  seemed  like  expiation  for  his 
unkindness  to  his  darling,  and  soothed  his  bitter 
memory  of  her  troubles. 

And  when,  nearly  a year  after,  little  babe 
Madge  came,  and  lav  nestling  soft  on  her  happy 
young  mother’s  breast,  seeming  like  a tiny  child- 
angel  which  had  floated  down  to  her  out  of  heav- 
en, the  snow-white  robes  in  which  the  wee  thing 
was  tenderly  wrapped  owed  their  dainty  grace  to 
the  letter  (i. 
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A DEAD  LOVE. 

HER  love,  she  said,  in  coldest  tones,  was  dead ; 

Her  face  seemed  like  a statue's  carved  in  stone; 
She  took,  with  trembling  fingers,  from  her  hands 
The  rings  I gave,  and  laid  them  in  my  own. 

I might  have  spoken  many  bitter  words, 

For  bitter  thoughts  were  struggling  in  my  heart, 

But  forcing  back  the  angry  flood,  I said, 

“ If  it  be  so,  ’tis  better  that  we  part.” 

Does  she  remember?  we  had  wandered  where 
My  lips  first  whispered  love  unto  her  ear; 

Twas  in  October,  and  the  maple’s  leaf 
Wore  the  rich  crimson  of  the  later  year. 

The  golden  reed  upon  the  uplands  glowed 

And  through  the  fields  the  narrow  pathway  lined ; 
The  painted  sumac's  swaying  branches  waved 
Their  fiery  tassels  in  the  Autumn  wind. 

She  gave  me  back  my  letters,  and  unclasped 
Upon  her  slender  wrist  the  band  of  gold; 

And  when  her  touch  .met  mine  it  seemed  to  freeze 
The  blood  within  my  reins,  it  was  so  cold. 

And  few  and  cold  the  parting  words  we  spoke, 

So  different  from  the  lingering  farewells — 

The  sweet  “good-by,”  in  which  I seemed  to  hear 
A distant  music  as  of  marriage  bells. 

Long  years  haye  passed  since  then  ; twin  roses  blush 
Beside  the  fragrant  garden's  graveled  walk; 

The  cream-white  lily,  with  her  heart  aflame, 

Bends  low  upon  her  slender,  tapering  stalk — 

And  stOl  I keep  the  trinkets  and  the  gems, 

As  one  might  keep  some  relic  of  the  dead, 

Shut  close  within  a casket  from  all  eyes, 

The  hidden  souvenirs  of  moments  fled. 

I sometimes  lift  the  lid  and  look  within, 

And  sometimes  read  my  letters  o’er  again, 

Seeming  like  one  who  has  a pleasant  dream, 

And,  waking,  feels  a dull,  vague  sense  of  pain — 
Such  dreams  as  linger  on  the  edge  of  night 
And  vanish  with  the  rooming’s  earliest  beam, 

When,  raising  heavy  eyelids  to  the  light. 

We  grieve  to  find  it  only  was  a dream. 

Yet  though  our  love  is  dead,  like  some  poor  flower 
Which  never  more  by  garden-paths  shall  blow, 

I sometimes  wonder  if  in  other  worlds 
Dead  love  a resurrection  may  not  know — 

For  often  when  alone,  in  silent  mood 
And  from  the  careless  crowd  I sit  apart, 

Its  ghost  will  come  with  sad  and  pallid  face 
To  haunt  the  vacant  chambers  of  my  heart. 
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WHY  I WROTE  IT. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS, — A few  weeks  since 
I sent  you  a story,  and  yesterday  it  came 
back  to  me  with  ‘‘compliments  and  many 
thanks.”  Ah  me ! as  if  compliments  and 
thanks,  however  numerous  and  however  courte- 
ously expressed,  could  warm,  and  feed,  and 
clothe  baby  and  me.  But  I am  not  complain- 
ing. I didn’t  tell  you  that  the  story  was  writ- 
ten with  the  view  of  obtaining  food  and  clothing 
for  myself  and  baby.  I can  not  expect  you  to 
feel  personal  sympathy  with  every  person  who 
sends  you  a contribution.  Still  I have  thought 
that  if  I should  tell  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  story  was  written,  you  might  think 
them  worth  publishing. 

In  order  to  do  that  I must  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  own  history : 

I am  by  birth  a Tennesseean.  My  father 
married  a penniless  girl.  He  had  no  profes- 
sion, was  unused  to  work,  and  possessed  little 
idea  of  the  value  of  money.  Fabulous  accounts  j 
of  the  beauty  and  productiveness  of  Texan  lands 
were  firing  the  imaginations  of  young  and  old. 
Leagues  of  fertile  prairie  land,  rank  with  the 
finest  pasturage,  and  needing  only  the  plow- 
share to  fit  it  for  the  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  as  it  were ! The  very 
thought  of  vast  bodies  of  unbroken  land  of 
which  you  can  become  master  at  a trifle  is  in- 
spiring. Among  Southern  planters  there  seems 
a kind  of  mania  for  fresh  lands.  No  sooner  do 
their  plantations  begin  to  speak  of  the  reckless 
drains  upon  them  than  the  planters  begin  to 
think  of  new  lands.  They  are  haunted  by  vis- 
ions of  black  loamy  acres.  Every  poor  red  hill, 
with  its  dwarfish  cotton-stalks,  looking  sickly 
and  yellow,  suggests  by  contrast  valley-lands 
and  plateaus  where  gigantic  white  pyramids 
stand  in  regal  beauty,  and  where  every  acre 
cheerfully  yields  its  bale. 

So  it  was  that  parties  of  emigrants  were  daily 
leaving  the  neighboring  States  for  the  new  Re- 
public of  Texas.  My  father  attached  himself 
to  one  of  these  emigrant  companies,  leaving  his 
wife  with  the  promise  that  she  should  join  him 
as  soon  as  possible. 

“ Should  I never  come  back,”  he  said,  “ and 
yon  should  be  forced  to  ask  advice  and  assist- 
ance, go  to  John.  He  is  cold  and  hard,  I know, 
but  he  is  just  and  reliable ; he’ll  be  honest  with 
you.” 

My  father’s  plan  was  to  invest  the  little  money 
he  had  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  engage  in  stock- 
raising. 

“ It  will  cost  me  nothing  to  keep  them,”  he 
said  to  my  mother.  “ I shall  need  only  to  put 
my  mark  on  them  and  turn  them  on  the  prairies, 
and  in  a few  years  I shall  have  a thousand  head 
of  cattle  ready  for  market.  Then  as  I have 
money  to  spare  I shall  invest  it  in  land,  and  one 
of  these  days,”  he  added,  with  a teasing  smile, 
“we’ll  have  a fortune  for  our  boy.” 

Had  my  father  lived— oh  how  many  times 
have  those  words  been  wrung  from  me ! How 


the  might-have-been  has  haunted  me ! But  he 
died  without  a chance  to  try  his  plans.  He 
was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which,  from  the  absence  of  proper  medical  at- 
tention and  nursing,  proved  fatal.  He  died  at 
a settler’s  log-cabin,  where  his  comrades  had  left 
him,  and  was  buried  on  the  prairie.  The  boy 
for  whom  my  poor  father  was  to  make  a fortune 
was  born  after  his  death  and  proved  to  be  only 
a girl. 

I shall  endeavor  to  pass  briefly  over  my  child- 
hood, for  I do  not  love  to  linger  on  it.  It  wa9 
not  such  a childhood  as — please  God — my  child 
shall  have. 

One  of  my  earliest  remembrances  is  of  being 
taken  from  my  bed  one  autumn  night,  and  con- 
veyed by  my  colored  nurse  to  my  mother’s  sick 
chamber.  The  scene  which  met  me  in  that 
sick  chamber  rises  at  this  moment  as  fresh  as  do 
the  transactions  of  this  morning,  while  months 
and  years  which  followed  are  buried  from  memo- 
ry. A high  mahogany  bedstead,  with  its  white 
i muslin  curtains  looped  back  to  the  carved  posts 
by  broad,  green  ribbons ; the  tall  physician,  with 
his  white  hair  in  curls  on  his  shoulders;  two 
neighboring  women,  Aunt  Dinah  with  arms 
akimbo  and  head  drooping,  and  the  figure 
propped  by  pillows  with  haggard  face  and  skele- 
ton hands,  and  vacant,  staring  eyes — that  is  the 
tableau  which  memory  has  repeated  a thou- 
sand times.  My  mother  was  dying;  As  her 
large  sunken  eyes  rested  on  me  and  recollection 
slowly  dawned  a faint  smile  transfigured  her 
face  and  she  feebly  held  out  her  arms.  I won- 
der that  I did  not  shrink  from  her  as  from  some- 
thing unearthly.  How  glad  am  I that  I did 
not!  The  sweet  memory  is  mine  of  having 
nestled  with  a child’s  trust  and  love  close  to  her 
dear  bosom— of  having  passed  my  fingers  ten- 
derly over  her  biwn  hair,  and  of  seeing  her 
smile  at  the  loved  caress.  I remember  some 
brooding  words  of  love  which  have  ever  since 
lain  soothingly  on  my  heart,  and  then  of  l>eing 
taken  from  her  and  restored  to  my  lonely  bed. 

From  the  mention  my  father  had  made  of  his 
brother  John,  the  latter  seemed  to  consider  him- 
self obliged  to  provide  against  my  becoming  a 
vagrant  or  the  inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum.  My 
father  had  given  a correct  summaiy  of  his  broth- 
er’s character — hard  and  stern,  but  reliable  and 
just — just  but  never  generous ; a man  of  strong 
and  obstinate  will,  deliberate  in  forming  an 
opinion,  stubborn  in  clinging  to  it.  He  had, 
years  before  my  birth,  buried,  in  one  summer, 
his  wife  and  four  children.  His  affliction — so 
said  his  old  acquaintances— did  not  soften  his 
character;  his  sternness  settled  into  hardness. 

I have  always  believed  that  a place  in  my 
uncle’s  heart  w'as  worth  possessing — that  there 
was  strength  and  endurance  in  his  affections 
when  once  secured,  but  I never  felt  that  I had 
secured  a place  there.  “I  will  do  my  duty  to- 
w'ard  my  dead  brother's  child,”  he  6ecmed  to 
say.  I w'as  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
my  uncle  paid  my  bills ; but  he  never  made  me 
a present.  No  toy  or  book  came  to  me  at  my 
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birthday  or  on  Christmas  to  tell  me  that  I was 
lovingly  remembered.  Yet  by  no  word  or  act 
or  look  of  my  uncle's  was  I ever  reminded  of 
my  dependence.  Had  I not  learned  it  ,from 
others,  I should  never  have  known  that  he  did 
any  thing  for  me. 

My  uncle  placed  me  with  his  wife’s  sister,  one 
of  the  few  women  whom  he  condescended  to 
* esteem.  And  now  let  me  guide  roy  pen  care- 
fully, for  'tis  of  the  dead  I write.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son— by  this  fictitious  name  I choose  to  desig- 
nate the  woman  with  whom  the  greater  portion 
of  my  childhood  was  passed — was  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  planter  and  resided  on  a plantation.  I 
half  suspect  that  I was  unreasonable,  for  surely 
cleanliness  and  order  are  commendable ; yet  I 
hated  the  system,  and  precision,  and  cold  ele- 
gance of  that  establishment.  A little  dust  or 
an  occasional  cobweb  in  the  house — a weed  or 
spray  of  grass  on  a flower-bed,  a stray  tendril  or 
independent  branch  which  dared  to  grow  except 
after  set  rules,  would  have  proved  a relief.  Mrs. 
Patterson  never  meant  to  be  unkind ; but  my 
life  with  her  was  miserable.  She  was  childless, 
and  in  that  fact,  since  I became  a mother,  I 
have  found  the  explanation  of  her  failure  and 
its  excuse.  There  is  nothing  like  maternity  to 
call  out  the  good  and  beautiful  in  woman.  She 
rarely  comprehends  a child’s  nature  and  wants 
until  she  has  studied  them  with  a loving,  death- 
less interest  in  her  own  darling.  Spotless  dress 
and  apron ; immaculate  face  and  hands ; hair 
smooth  and  braided ; two  hours  devoted  to  knit- 
ting, ditto  to  sewing,  ditto  to  studying,  ditto  to 
walking  in  the  garden ; elegant  meals  taken 
with  silver  fork  and  napkin ; slumbers  taken  be- 
tween snowy  linen  sheets.  There  is  nothing,  I 
allow,  like  hardship  or  misery  in  the  picture. 
But  take  from  childhood  its  dolls,  and  toys, 
and  picture-books ; its  fairy  stories  and  nursery 
rhymes ; its  Santa  Claus,  and  Christmases,  and 
New  Years,  and  birthdays,  and — ah  me  I — what 
is  the  remainder  worth? 

The  result  of  Mrs.  Patterson's  training  and 
tuition  was  that  I learned  to  knit  and  sew  neat- 
ly— a knowledge  scarcely  worth,  in  these  days  of 
sewing-machines  and  stocking-looms,  what  its 
acquisition  cost  me.  I acquired  at  an  early  age 
considerable  facility  in  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling,  and  before  I was  nine  years  old  could 
recite  all  the  rules  in  Murray's  Grammar,  and 
all  the  coarse  print  of  Oiney’s  Geography.  Had 
the  time  been  devoted  to  learning  the  story  of 
Mother  Hubbard  and  her  wonderful  dog  would 
it  not  have  been  better  improved  ? 

Then  until  my  fifteenth  year  my  education 
was  sacrificed  to  save  a debt.  I do  not  think 
my  uncle  intended  it  so — there  was  nothing  nig- 
gardly in  the  provision  he  made  for  me.  I be- 
lieve he  meant  to  deal  kindly  by  his  dead  broth- 
er’s child,  but  he  erred  gravely. 

At  fifteen  I was  sent  to  a boarding-school. 
My  advantages  here  were  not  of  the  highest  or- 
der, but  they  were  fair.  I made  little  advance 
in  music  or  the  languages,  was  above  the  aver- 
age in  composition,  and  pre-eminent  in  mathe- 


matics. If  we  had  a difficult  lesson  I was  called 
to  enact  the  part  of  pioneer  to  the  class,  was  the 
first  to  be  sent  to  the  board.  If  I confessed  my 
inability  to  master  a knotty  point  every  member 
of  the  class  was  immediately  set  at  ease;  all 
took  shelter  behind  my  failure.  If  we  had  vis- 
itors I was  called  to  the  board,  and  the  credit  of 
the  class  thrown  upon  me ; and  at  examinations 
the  most  difficult  problems  were  somehow  sure 
to  come  to  me. 

This  sounds  like  egoism,  but  surely  it  is  little 
I claim ; a superiority  over  6omc  twenty  girls  in 
a science  where  the  female  sex  is  proverbially 
weak.  But  I mention  this  superiority  because 
it  first  drew  to  me  the  attention  of  one  with 
whom  my  destiny  must  be  forever  linked. 

Charles  B was  reading  medicine  in  the 

village  where  I was  at  school.  After  a public 
examination  in  which  I was  conscious  of  having 
won  honors,  a gentleman  asked  my  permission 
to  present  a friend,  and  soon  after  I found  my- 
self conversing  with  Charles  B . The  ac- 

quaintance thus  begun  was  prosecuted  at  rare 
intervals  ns  opportunity  offered,  for  we  girls 
wero  subjected  to  the  boarding-school  espionage. 

So  it  came  that  in  less  than  a year  I was  prom- 
ised in  marriage  to  Charles  B . 

Then  followed  eighteen  months  of  bliss,  made 
up  of  stolen  interviews,  smuggled  letters,  and  all 
those  little  nothings  so  dear  to  lovers.  I don’t 
know  how  it  was  discovered,  bat  at  the  end  of 
these  eighteen  months  my  uncle  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  I had  never 
desired  to  conceal  the  matter  from  him ; it  was  • 
the  vigilance  of  my  boarding-school  guardians  I 
had  wished  to  elude.  I had  never  thought  of 
my  uncle’s  caring  any  thing  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  matter.  But  it  seems  he  did 
care  about  it,  for  he  took  measures,  of  what 
nature  he  would  never  condescend  to  inform  me, 
to  interrupt  the  engagement.  This  I set  down, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  a most  sacred  right.  We  quar- 
reled ; I should  say  rather  that  I expressed  my 

mind  quite  freely.  Charles  B went  from 

the  village  without  seeing  me  or  sending  me  & 
line,  leaving  no  clew  as  to  his  destination,  ex- 
cept suck  as  might  be  gathered  from  a vague 
rumor  that  he  had  gone  to  Florida. 

I was  at  just  the  age  when  such  a disappoint- 
ment is  a blow,  a blow  square  in  the  face,  for  I 
loved  Charles.  I accepted  a home  kindly  prof- 
fered me  by  a friend,  and  secluded  myself  from 
society  and  every  thing  of  a cheerful  nature. 

Soon  my  health  began  to  fail,  and  the  following 
summer  my  physician  pronounced  me  in  a de- 
cline, and  advised  a trip  North.  I awaited  my 
uncle's  decision  on  this  advice  with  deep  anxiety, 
for  I knew  he  hated  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  North  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  strong 
nature.  I shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  re- 
freshing relief  with  which  I received  the  an- 
nouncement that  I was  to  spend  a year  in  n 
Northern  school.  There  was  hope  and  promise 
in  it.  I believed  that  some  opening  would  pre- 
sent itself  by  which  I could  achieve  my  inde-  ^ 
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pemlence.  At  the  South  a woman  can  not 
teach  or  engage  in  any  work  without  losing 
caste ; but  at  the  North  work  is  acknowledged. 
There  was  inspiration  in  the  thought.  A few 
weeks  later  I was  steaming  up  the  turbid  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  a few  days  I had  entered,  in  a Northern 
city,  my  last  school  year.  My  school  duties 
were  not  heavy,  leaving  me  a fair  margin  of  un- 
appropriated time.  This  was  spent  in  discuss- 
ing the  ever-present  question : What  can  I do  ? 
How  can  I earn  a living  ? How  can  I achieve 
on  independence  of  my  uncle  ? 

Two  avenues  invited  me.  Of  course  I thought 
of  teaching,  every  educated  woman  seeking  em- 
ployment thinks  of  it.  But  this  could  not  be 
entered  upon  for  a year,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
my  dependence  must  continue.  I shrank,  too, 
from  applying  for  a teacher’s  situation,  as  such  a 
step  would  have  compelled  an  explanation,  and 
started  troublesome  questions  and  surmises.  I 
was  aware  that  already  my  schoolmates  won- 
dered at  the  absence  of  style  in  my  wardrobe — 
at  my  old-fashioned  dresses ; I knew  they  sus- 
pected me  of  a mean  parsimony  that  I did  not 
return  some  of  their  numerous  kindnesses  forced 
upon  me  in  the  way  of  suppers,  fruits,  rides,  etc. 
Ah ! those  were  days  of  heart-burnings,  of  im- 
patient longings.  It  was  hard  when  I was  called 
on  for  a contribution  for  some  picnic  or  festival, 
or  for  a present  to  a teacher,  to  say  that  I could 
give  nothing.  They  didn’t  know  that  every 
penny  I spent  had  to  be  taken  from  the  hand  of 
a man  whom  I sometimes  feared  that  I hated. 

The  other  road  to  independence  of  which  I 
thought  the  oftener  was  the  higher  and  more 
ambitious  way  which  authors  tread.  I thought 
I should  like  my  old  friends  and  acquaintances, 
my  uncle,  and  Charles  to  hear  of  me  as  famous. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  that  they  were 
reading  my  articles,  thinking  and  talking  about 
me.  I wrote  some  things  which  delighted  me 
during  the  excitement  and  glow  of  writing  and 
disgusted  me  two  days  after. 

After  reminding  myself  a great  many  times 
that  I must  make  a beginning,  I one  afternoon 
started  to  the  publishing-house  of  a daily  news- 
paper with  a MS.  in  my  dress-pocket  which  had 
been  re-written  and  re-read  more  than  once.  It 
was  a short  article  of  a humorous  character  on  a 
local  topic  with  a fictitious  signature  attached. 
When  I left  the  Seminary  I felt  brave  enough 
for  almost  any  enterprise,  but  my  courage  dimin- 
ished as  my  distance  from  the  printing-office 
diminished,  and  by  the  time  I had  read  the  for- 
midable sign  in  gilt  letters  over  the  door,  and 
had  caught  sight,  through  the  window,  of  a tall, 
pale,  literary-looking  youth  I had  no  more  cour- 
age. So  I walked  on  by  the  office.  But  when 
those  formidable  gilt  letters,  and  that  pale,  lit- 
erary-looking youth  were  no  longer  in  sight,  I 
felt  my  courage  rapidly  reviving,  and  soon  I had 
retraced  my  steps  and  was  again  at  the  door. 
On  it  was  the  word  41  Push,”  and  by  a desperate 
effort  I obeyed  the  behest  and  found  myself  in 
the  counting-room,  face  to  face  with  the  tall, 
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pale  youth.  He  stared  at  me,  walked  a few 
steps  forward,  and  inquired  by  his  looks  my 
business. 

“ Are  you  the  editor?”  I asked. 

He  replied,  waving  me  to  a staircase,  “ No,  I 
am  not  the  editor ; the  editors’  rooms  are  on  the 
next  floor.” 

I made  my  way  up  a dark,  worn,  dirty  stair- 
way, and  came  suddenly  upon  youth  No.  2,  who 
stood  at  a desk,  pen  in  hand. 

44  Can  I see  the  editor?”  I inquired  of  him. 

44  Which  editor  do  you  wish  to  see  ?” 

44 1 was  puzzled  by  the  question,  for  I was 
ignorant  of  the  adjectives  which  distinguish  the 
members  of  an  editorial  corps. 

“The  commercial  editor?”  he  asked,  sug- 
gestively. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  my  article  could  have  no  bearing  on 
the  commerce  of  nations  or  cities,  so  I replied 
in  the  negative. 

44  The  financial  editor  ?”  he  again  suggested, 
trying  his  pen  on  his  left  thumb  nail,  prepara- 
tory to  using  it. 

I had  no  finances  to  arrange  with  any  ed- 
itor, that  was  certain,  so  I again  answered, 

No. 

44  The  local  editor  is  in  there,”  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a door,  and  then  resuming  his  writing  by 
way  of  dismissing  me. 

The  local  editor ! My  article  pertained  to  a 
city  matter.  Yes,  it  must  be  that  I wanted  to 
see  the  local  editor.  “Thank  you,”  I said,  and 
moved  to  the  door  and  rapped. 

A small  man  with  sanc^r  hair,  and  sandier 
whiskers,  and  very  light  eyes,  answered  my 
knock.  The  room  he  occupied  was  lighted  by 
a single  window — the  dirtiest  and  cobwebbiest  I 
ever  saw — and  was  a trifle  larger  than  the  very 
large  bedstead  which  stood  in  my  chamber  at 
the  Seminary.  There  were  a couple  of  chairs 
and  a writing-desk  piled  with  newspapers  in  this 
editorial  sanctum . 

I was  so  embarrassed  that  a momentary  diz- 
ziness and  blindness  came  over  me  as  I stood, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  face  to  face  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  press.  Could  I have  impro- 
vised an  excuse  for  my  appearance  there,  my 
real  errand  would  never  have  been  revealed  to 
him.  But  my  wits  seemed  paralyzed,  so  I stam- 
mered out  something  about  having  written  a 
short  article  which  he  could  publish  if  he  should 
consider  it  worthy  a place  in  his  columns,  and  I 
drew  the  MS.  from  my  pocket,  and  placed  it  in 
his  hands. 

“Have  a seat,  ma’am?”  he  said,  placing  a 
chair  for  me,  and  proceeding  to  read  the  MS. 

My  impulse  was  to  snatch  it  from  him,  and 
run  away  and  hide  myself  in  my  chamber.  As 
he  perused  it  I also  read  it  from  memory.  I 
could  judge  from  the  direction  of  his  eyes  just 
what  passage  he  was  perusing,  and  my  cheek 
tingled  afresh  at  each  well-remembered  weak 
point.  Alas,  they  all  seemed  weak  points  as  I 
sat  there  1 

44  We  shall  be  happy  to  give  your  article  a 
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place  in  our  Saturday’s  paper,”  said  the  editor, 
when  he  had  finished  its  perusal. 

How  long  it  seemed  before  Saturday  arrived ! 
I wondered  how  long  my  article  would  be ; how 
it  would  look  in  print;  and,  above  all,  what  peo- 
ple would  say  about  it.  Saturday  at  length  ar- 
rived. I knew  the  paper  never  reached  us  ear- 
lier than  three  p.m.,  but  at  one  o’clock  I seated 
myself  at  the  front  window  to  watch  for  it,  that  I 
might  have  the  first  reading.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  time  moved  slowly,  but  after  looking  at 
the  clock  for  the  twentieth  time,  perhaps,  I de- 
scried the  news-boy  with  his  bundle  of  papers 
strapped  over  his  shoulders'  I' was  across  the 
veranda  and  at  the  gate  in  a moment.  He 
handed  me  a paper  damp  from  the  press.  I 
opened  it,  and  ran  ray  eye  eagerly  from  article 
to  article.  In  a conspicuous  place  I found  my 
contribution,  and  with  a beating  heart  I ran 
over  it.  It  was  not  as  long  as  I had  expected 
to  see  it ; there  were  some  half  dozen  typograph- 
ical errors  which  spoiled  some  of  my  finest  sen- 
tences ; then  there  were  several  solecisms  and 
two  glaring  grammatical  errors  — there  they 
were,  staring  me  impudently  in  the  face,  all 
very  plain  now  that  they  were  irrevocably  given 
to  the  public.  I read  my  article  again  and 
again,  and  decided  that  the  signature — which  I 
give  here  as  44  Fanny  France,”  choosing  to  with- 
hold my  real  nom  de  plume — looked  well  in  print. 

At  the  head  of  the  local  column  I found  a 
paragraph  calling  attention  to  a racy  article  from 
a new  correspondent,  44  Fanny  France,”  and  in- 
viting farther  contributions. 

The  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  Dr.  W , 

entered  as  I was  reading  this  notice  for  the  third 
time. 

44  Would  you  like  to  see  the  evening  paper?” 
I asked,  handing  it  to  him. 

He  sat  down  to  reading,  while  I took  up  my 
knitting-work — a blue  Sontag — purposing  to  as- 
certain if  he  read  my  article,  and  to  mark  the 
effect.  I soon  perceived  that  he  was  perusing 
it.  At  the  second  sentence  his  mouth  began  to 
twitch,  then  a quiet  kind  of  a smile  overspread 
his  features.  He  finished  it  with  a low  laugh, 
and  inquired  if  I had  read  the  article  ? And  when 
I had  answered  with  flushing  cheek  in  spite  of 
my  efforts  at  composure,  he  said,  “Pretty  well 
done,  isn’t  it?  Pretty  well  done,”  ho  contin- 
ued, dwelling  on  the  words  as  he  turned  the  pa- 
per. 44 1 wonder  who  Fanny  France  is !” 

ThAt  evening  I heard  the  article  read  by  one 
of  the  teachers  to  the  girls  and  the  other  teach- 
ers as  they  sat  around  the  study-table,  and  found 
some  difficulty  in  appearing  unmoved  amidst 
their  comments  and  criticisms, 

• The  next  week  I sent  a second  contribution 
to  the  paper  through  the  Post-office,  and  the 
following  Saturday  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  in  print.  By  the  time  a third  contribu- 
tion had  appeared  the  school  was  alive  with  cu- 
riosity. A dozen  times  a day  I had  to  evade 
the  question, 44  Who  is  Fanny  France  ?”  I was 
alternately  amused  and  vexed,  elated  and  de- 
pressed, flattered  and  discouraged  by  the  opin- 


ions of  my  school  friends  and  of  outsiders,  as  re- 
ported to  me,  or  in  my  hearing.  Soon  the  editor 
began  to  mail  me  letters  left  at  the  printing-of- 
fice for  Fanny  France,  and  to  send  me  papers 
into  which  my  articles  were  copied. 

One  day  on  opening  a paper  I found  an  arti- 
cle headed  “Fanny  France.”  The  editor  said 
that  he  would  state,  in  answer  to  the  scores  of 
letters  of  inquiry  with  which  he  was  besieged, 
that  Fanny  •France  was  a school-girl,  a resident 
of  the  city.  Of  course  this  increased  the  people’s 
interest — the  school-girls’  particularly.  With  a 
whole  school  of  girls  on  my  track  I could  not 
long  escape  detection.  Then  cards  and.invita- 
tions  and  calls  began  to  pour  in  upon  me.  I 
was  pointed  at,  stared  at,  talked  about,  and  writ- 
ten about.  Requests  for  autographs,  letters  com- 
plimentary, condemnatory,  and  advisory  clogged 
my  portfolio. 

But  my  purse  was  no  heavier  for  the  laurels 
I was  winning,  and  my  wardrobe  seemed  poor- 
er and  more  old-fashioned  than  ever,  as  I was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  ton  of  £hc  city.  And 
here  I mast  acknowledge  a temptation  which 
beset  me,  but  which  I had  strength  enough  to 
combat.  Had  I yielded  to  it  I should  not,  I 
fear,  be  so  ready  to  publish  it.  I felt  that  a small 
sum  judiciously  expended  would  enable  me  to 
appear  like  a new  creature,  and  I was  tempted 
to  draw  on  my  uncle  for  the  money ; I knew  it 
would  bo  promptly  furnished  without  a word  of 
inquiry.  But  after  an  hour’s  contemplation  of 
the  advantage  and  pleasure  which  the  money 
could  procure,  I invariably  concluded  to  wear 
my  old  dresses  rather  than  increase  my  indebt- 
edness to  him. 

I went  into  the  library  one  day,  and  my  bills 
for  board  and  tuition  were  handed  me.  They 
came  earlier  than  I had  expected.  I was  dis- 
appointed; for  I had  half  hoped  that  by  some 
means  I should  of  myself  be  able  to  meet  them — 
that  I would  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  send- 
ing them  to  the  man  who  had  occasioned  me  the 
deepest  sorrow  I had  ever  known.  I crushed 
the  papers  in  my  hand,  and  went  up  to  my  room. 
I sat  down  by  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  night.  It  was  in  the  autumn,  and  a cold 
rain,  mixed  with  sleet,  was  falling.  I looked 
through  the  waving,  leafless  branches  to  the 
lamp-lights  beyond,  and  there  came  over  me 
such  a homesick,  lonely  feeling  as  I shall  never 
forget.  Why  was  I separated  hundreds  of  miles 
from  kindred,  and  friends,  and  every  thing  I had 
known  or  cared  for  ? Why  were  all  those  weary 
leagues  dividing  roe  from  him  who  should  have 
been  my  protector  and  support?  Of  course  I 
wept — woman’s  eyes  are  her  heart’s  safety- 
valves — and  I fonnd  relief  in  the  act.  Then 
my  thoughts  began  to  form  themselves  into  a 
purpose ; for  my  impatience  at  my  dependence 
had  grown  with  the  hope  of  relief.  I determ- 
ined to  see  Mr.  J , the  proprietor  of  the  pa- 

per to  which  I had  been  contributing,  frankly 
acquaint  him  with  my  situation,  and  ask  of  him 
employment  and  compensation.  This  resolu- 
tion taken,  I retired,  but  not  to  sleep.  I went 
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over  and  over  what  I intended  to  say#to  Mr. 
J ; but  having  thoroughly  learned  my  les- 

son, doubts  as  to  my  ability  to  recite  it  when 
die  moment  of  trial  should  arrive  began  to  in- 
trude. I felt  brave  enough  being  there  in  the 
dark,  but  I knew  myself  too  well  not  to  have 
some  fears  that  I should  prove  the  veriest  cow- 
ard at  the  moment  when  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session were  necessary  to  a proper  representa- 
tion of  my  circumstances.  At  the  best  I was 
afraid  that  I should  make  a lame  story,  for  I 
was  never  a fluent  speaker.  Concluding  that 
my  plea  would  be  more  effectually  presented  in 
writing,  I wrote  a letter,  sealed  and  addressed  it, 
and  then  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  I 
mailed  my  letter,  expecting  to  hear  from  it  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week.  That  even- 
ing I went  to  prayer-meeting.  When  I return- 
ed a card  wa9  handed  me,  and  I was  informed 
that  the  gentleman  awaited  me  in  the  parlor. 
With  a rising  heart  I read  the  name  to  which 
my  letter  of  tjhe  previous  evening  had  been  ad- 
dressed; he  was  giving  it  prompt  attention. 

The  result  of  my  interview  with  him  was  an 
agreement  on  his  part  to  pay  me  one  hundred 
dollars  per  year  for  my  contributions,  the  num- 
ber and  length  to  be  left  to  my  choice. 

“Here  are  twenty-five  dollars,”  he  said,  as 
he  rose  to  take  his  departure,  “ and  remember, 
you  are  to  send  us  an  article  as  it  suits  your  con- 
venience. I am  sorry  I can’t  offer  you  more  for 
your  very  acceptable  articles,  but  a daily  polit- 
ical paper  can’t  very  well  sustain  a literary  de- 
partment.” 

Twenty-five  dollars ! Here  was  a chance  to 
take  a breath ; but  a hundred  dollars  would  not 
meet  my  tuition  bills  for  the  year,  and  there 
was  my  board,  beside  other  expenses.  I was 
not  yet  independent,  but  my  success  was  en- 
couraging. 

My  next  step  was  to  withdraw  from  the  En- 
glish department  of  the  Seminary,  and  to  pur- 
sue my  English  studies  in  my  room  without  the 
aid  of  a teacher;  then  I made  arrangements 
with  the  French  teacher  to  give  her  English  les- 
sons in  return  for  private  tuition  in  French.  By 
these  retrenchments  I should  reduce  my  expenses 
some  twenty-five  dollars  per  term.  Through 
my  LAtin  recitations  I continued  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Seminary. 

About  this  time  our  Principal  spoke  to  me 
about  taking  charge  of  two  classes,  one  in  geom- 
etiy,  the  other  in  spelling,  for  which  it  seemed 
no  teacher  in  the  Seminary  could  find  time. 
Nothing  was  said  by  either  of  us  in  reference  to 
compensation ; I thought  that  perhaps  my  Latin 
tuition  would  be  given  me  for  my  services.  I 
devoted  an  hour  and  a half  each  day  to  these 
two  classes,  besides  attending  to  my  own  studies. 
I did  all  my  own  sewing — I was  not  able  to  put 
out  any — and  prepared  a weekly  article  for  pub- 
lication. It  will  be  seen  that  I had  little  time 
for  farther  literary  efforts. 

So  time  passed,  and  the  academic  year  drew 
to  a close.  I passed  the  examination,  being 


the  successful  competitor  for  the  composition 
prize,  and  was  voted  a diploma. 

And  now  a serious  disappointment  awaited 
me;  my  bill  was  presented.  Nothing  was  al- 
lowed me  for  my  services  in  teaching  the  two 
classes  before  mentioned,  and  I was  charged  with 
English  tuition.  Ah!  no  eyes  saw  the  bitter 
tears  which  I shed  over  that  little  scrap  of  paper. 
How  I had  worked  to  save  that  twenty  dollars! 
and  here  I was  unexpectedly  called  to  pay  it.  I 
made  several  resolutions  to  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  postponed  the  unpleasant  subject  from 
time  to  time,  and  finally  abandoned  it  Two 
years  later  the  mistake  was  discovered  and  recti- 
fied. 

And  now  the  vacation  had  arrived,  I had  my 
diploma,  and  I determined  to  seek  a situation  as 
teacher.  I naturally  thought  of  the  Seminary 
in  which  I had  passed  the  year.  After  some 
negotiating,  I was  placed  in  charge  of  a depart- 
ment of  some  twenty  little  girls  from  nine  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  with  the  vague  promise  in 
reference  to  compensation  that  they  would  do 
as  well  for  me  as  they  could.  I acknowledge 
that  my  effort  in  this  department  was  not  a 
marked  success. 

As  a pecuniary  speculation,  an  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  it  from  the  following  facts,  pre- 
mising that  my  relation  with  Mr.  J , the  pub- 

lisher, remained  unchanged:  I purchased  one 
spring  dress  for  eight  dollars ; a bonnet  for  six 
dollars ; a pair  of  gaiters  for  a dollar  and  a half ; 
a pair  of  kid  gloves  for  one  dollar ; gave  three 
dollars  to  the  missionary  cause ; and  fifty  cent* 
toward  a present  for  our  Principal’s  wife.  I did 
not  spend  during  the  year  another  penny,  yet 
when  my  account  with  the  Seminary  was  dosed 
I was  four  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  in  its 
debt. 

Opportunities  for  teaching  in  other  places  of- 
fered, but  I was  chagrined  at  my  failure  in  the 
Seminary,  and  anxious  to  vindicate  myself.  The 
next  year  I had  charge  of  the  composition  de- 
partment with  a few  classes  in  mathematics,  at 
a fair  salary.  I think  all  acquainted  with  the 
facts  will  admit  that  my  success  in  this  second 
effort  was  unusual.  The  following  year  I held 
the  same  pleasant  position  with  the  same  salary. 
For  a third  year  it  was  at  my  disposal,  but  I 
chose  a like  situation  in  another  city. 

During  those  veArs  of  labor  and  trial  I had 
heard  nothing  from  Charles.  Time,  the  skillful, 
kindly  physician  had  done  much  to  soothe,  but 
there  were  memories  associated  with  him  which 
haunted  and  saddened  all  the  days.  At  times  I 
felt  a glad  sense  of  freedom  in  being  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  my  disappointment,  but  oftener 
I was  possessed  by  an  unutterable  yearning  to 
revisit  the  places  consecrated  by  my  intercourse 
with  him. 

As  to  my  uncle,  I received  from  him  daring 
the  first  year  of  my  absence  an  occasional  letter 
on  business.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there 
came  a peremptory  summons  for  my  return  South, 
with  a remittance  to  defray  expenses.  I returned 
the  money  with  a declaration  of  my  independ- 
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ence,  and  the  information  of  my  purpose  to  en- 
gage in  teaching. 

My  residence  at  the  North  had  shown  me  how 
erroneous  the  opinions,  and  baseless  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Southern  people  are  in  reference  to 
their  Northern  brethren,  and  my  convictions  I 
endeavored  in  my  letters  to  communicate  to 
some  of  my  Southern  friends.  As  mildly  and 
gently  os  possible — for  I understood  the  depth 
of  their  prejudices  and  the  bitterness  of  their 
hatred — I told  them  some  truths,  and  endeav- 
ored to  disabuse  their  minds  of  some  errors. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  I was  engaged 
in  teaching  numerous  efforts  of  various  charac- 
ters were  made  to  procure  my  return  to  the 
South.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebellion  was  in- 
augurated at  Sumter.  We  are  none  of  us  likely 
to  forget  the  hurricane  of  denunciation  from  the 
loyal  press  and  people  which  swept  over  the 
great  North.  It  was  purely  sublime  in  its  might 
and  majesty  so  long  as  its  fury  was  directed 
against  the  ambitious,  informed  politicians,  with 
whom  this  fearful  work  originated.  My  heart 
gave  its  Amen  and  Amen.  I said  let  them  be 
Anathema  maranatha.  But  after  a time  people 
and  press  began  to  indulge  in  a wholesale,  indis- 
criminate denunciation  of  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  South.  It  was  Nazareth,  and  no  good 
could  come  out  of  it.  I frequently  heard  this 
said  in  so  many  words.  Ah ! I knew  better.  In 
answer  to  these  things,  honest  faces,  lives  beau- 
tiful and  noble,  and  characters  fair  as  the  morn- 
ing— the  generous,  the  chivalrous,  the  brave, 
appealed  to  me  to  speak.  There  were  times 
when  it  seemed  that  to  keep  silence  was  to  be 
false  to  my  absent  friends.  I used  to  remain 
silent  until  my  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  its 
scorn  and  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  igno-  ; 
ranee  which  the  speakers  betrayed  ; then  I would 
pour  out  some  vehement  words  of  refutation  or  I 
apology,  and,  when  opportunity  offered,  seek  re- 
lief in  tears.  Yet  in  my  calm  moments  I could 
scarcely  find  it  in  my  heart  to  censure  the  most 
violent.  Theirs  was  but  a most  righteous  indig- 
nation going  beyond  bounds.  As  far  as  I was 
personally  concerned  there  was  no  abatement 
of  the  affectionate  courtesy  which  every  where 
met  me,  and  assurances  of  sympathy  were  fre- 
quent and  repeated. 

In  the  summer  of  1862 1 received  intelligence 
that  a party  of  Southern  friends  were  in  Canada 
just  across  the  frontier,  and  desired  a visit  from 
me.  As  they  sent  the  money  to  defray  my  ex- 
penses there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  joining 
them,  and  I gladly  did  so.  There  was  in  the 
party  a well-known  Confederate  official,  whose 
name  has  figured  in  the  papers.  From  the  fact 
that  all  the  party  were  wearing  false  names  and 
hailing  from  Northern  localities,  and  that  my 
own  arrival  was  registered  under  a fictitious 
name,  and  from  various  suspicious  movements 
and  remarks,  I was  persuaded  that  they  were 
not  in  Canada  simply  to  avoid  the  inconven- 
iences of  war,  or  to  escape  the  hardships  of  a 
beleaguered  people.  I have  since  learned,  what 
I then  suspected,  that  the  gentlemen  were  on 


business  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  One  of  ' 
them,  with  his  wife,  was  en  route  for  Europe, 
and  offered  to  defray  my  expenses  if  I would  ac- 
company them.  This  I declined,  not  wishing 
to  incur  so  heavy  a debt  of  obligation. 

Those  of  the  party  who  contemplated  a return 
to  the  South  exerted  their  powers  of  persuasion 
to  induce  me  to  return  with  them.  It  was  not 
without  some  effort  that  I resisted  the  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  me ; many 
times,  half  ashamed  of  turning  my  back  upon 
the  South,  almost  persuaded  that  I was  mean 
and  false  in  so  doing,  I was  on  tho  evo  of  yield- 
ing— of  casting  my  lot  with  the  South,  for  bet- 
ter for  worse.  But  however  my  heart  vacil- 
lated my  intellect  was  clear  enough.  I knew 
the  right  was  not  with  the  South.  Yet  I re- 
turned from  my  visit  to  my  Southern  friends 
homesick,  my  heart  yearning  over  the  South.  1 
loved  her — loved  her  in  her  pride  and  wicked- 
ness and  suffering  more,  it  seemed  to  me,  than 
ever  before.  In  my  calm,  unprejudicod  mo- 
ments I wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  Northern 
cause.  I know  I did.  Yet  when  the  news  came 
of  a success  of  the  Federal  arms,  and  I heard 
the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells, 
saw  the  waving  of  flags,  and  witnessed  the  re- 
joicings of  the  multitudes,  I thought  of  my  people 
shamed,  and  defeated,  and  sorrowing,  and  then 
I doubted  where  my  sympathies  were.  I knew 
not  whether  to  rejoice  or  weep.  But  I must  not 
linger  here. 

Shortly  after  the  visit  to  my  friends  above 
mentioned  I received  a letter  from  one  of  the 
number  whose  husband  had  been  suddenly  called 
to  return  South,  stating  that  she  had  just  learned 
that  my  uncle  was  sinking  with  consumption ; 
that  he  could  not  possibly  live  through  another 
winter,  and  was  in  need  of  my  care.  Would  I 
go  to  him  ? If  so,  meet  her  and  husband  on 
Monday  afternoon  at  N . 

I had  but  an  hour  in  which  to  make  my  de- 
cision, for  it  was  necessary  if  I accompanied 
them  that  I should  take  the  next  train.  I saw 
a lonely  old  man  dying  with,  perhaps,  none  to 
minister  to  him,  and  in  a moment  after  reading 
the  letter,  even  as  I read  it,  my  heart  pro- 
nounced his  forgiveness.  I remembered  how 
he  had  through  ail  the  helpless  years  of  my 
childhood  provided  for  me,  and  perhaps,  I ar- 
gued with  myself,  he  consulted  what  he  con- 
sidered my  good  in  breaking  my  engagement 
with  Charles.  It  did  not  take  me  many  min- 
utes to  decide  that  I wpuld  go  to  him. 

Some  little  matters  were  arranged,  and  short- 
ly after  I was  on  my  way  to  my  old  home. 
How  the  journey  was  accomplished,  by  what 
means  the  obstacles  in  our  way  were  surmount- 
ed, I might,  could  I speak  with  definiteness, 
consider  myself  in  honor  bound  to  preserve  in 
secrecy.  But  these  things  are  a profound  mys- 
tery to  me.  After  some  strange  movements, 
but  without  any  annoying  adventure,  I found 
myself  amidst  familiar  scenes.  No,  I recall 
that  phrase.  I should  never  have  recognized 
the  once  familiar  spots,  they  were  so  changed. 
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The  country  had  been  ravaged  by  two  armies, 
wasted  by  fires  and  guerrillas,  and  scourged  as 
by  a sirocco.  Twenty-three  engagements,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  had  taken  place  within 
a circuit  of  twenty  miles  of  the  plantation  where 
my  childhood  had  been  passed,  and  one  not  two 
miles  removed.  The  country  with  its  deserted 
plantations,  its  tenantless  negro  cabins  falling 
to  decay,  its  fenceless  gardens  and  fields  over- 
run with  rank  weeds,  all  proclaimed  some  un- 
usual state  of  affairs.  Go  where  I would  I met 
no  young  men,  except  an  occasional  soldier  on 
furlough.  And  the  old  men  were  organized 
into  Home  Guards,  with  their  drills  and  regular 
military  duties.  No  young  woman  or  child  over 
six  years  was  found  who  was  not  a member  of 
some  military  company. 

I had  heard  much  of  the  Union  sentiment  at 
the  South.  I found  no  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence in  this  locality ; an  unmitigated  hatred  of 
Northerners,  and  a determination  to  endure  all 
things  before  surrender,  was  the  universal  senti- 
ment. 44  Fighting  to  repel  invasion,  ” 4 * Defend- 
ing our  hearth-stones,”  was  the  language  of  ev- 
ery lip. 

Our  homes  and  our  firesides ! Nothing  will 
rouse  and  fire  a people  like  that  cry.  The 
watchword  of  our  flag  and  the  Union  are  fire- 
less in  comparison.  There  are  multitudes  who 
comprehend  nothing  of  the  nature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  whom  the  Union  was  but  a sound- 
ing word,  and  the  flag  but  a patchwork  of  bunt- 
ing. But  when  leaders  cry  4 4 Our  homes  are  in 
danger:  the  invader  is  upon  us!”  all  understand 
the  call. 

If  my  heart  had  burned  because  of  the  igno- 
rance and  injustice  of  the  Northern  people  con- 
cerning the  South,,  the  ignorance  and  injustice 
of  Southerners  toward  the  North  was  enough 
to  make  the  very  stones  cry  out.  And  in  this 
mutual  misunderstanding  between  the  sections 
may,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  the  cause  of  all 
our  troubles.  The  Southern  people  would  nev- 
er have  sustained  their  leaders  in  the  secession 
movement  had  they  not  been  misled  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  North  concerning  them.  A sin- 
gle example  will  give  some  idea  of  the  delusion 
prevalent  among  the  people. 

I was  conversing  carefully  and  cautiously — 
for  I knew  that  in  their  excited  state  an  impru- 
dent word  would  be  like  a spark  on  their  fresh- 
ly-ginned cotton — on  the  all-absorbing  topic  with 
a company  of  intelligent  ladies,  when  one  of 
them  asserted  that  before  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  fired  upon  the  churches  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Beecher’s  church  in  Brooklyn,  had  flaming 
placards  above  the  pulpits  headed,  4 4 Beauty  and 
Booty,”  containing  a call  for  men  to  go  South 
— that  the  officiating  ministers  took  their  texts 
from  the  placards,  and  gave  flaming  harangues, 
which,  eliminated  and  reduced,  meant  that  the 
South  was  to  be  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  South- 
ern women  given  up  to  outrage.  To  my  indig- 1 

nant  denial  of  this  she  replied  that  Mr.  G 

was  in  New  York  at  the  time  and  saw  and  heard 
these  things.  The  said  Mr.  G is  a New 
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Englander  by  birth  and,  education.  His  story 
had  received  universal  credence  in  the  place. 
As  I looked  into  this  woman’s  honest  blue  eyes 
my  heart  sank.  Not  until  that  day  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed  will  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people  be  convinced. 

We  have  received  at  the  North  conflicting 
statements  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  South- 
ern people,  some  accounts  reporting  an  abund- 
ance of  all  necessaries,  while  others  would  had 
us  to  believe  that  the  people  are  on  quarter  ra- 
tions. I can  speak  from  observation  of  a single 
locality  as  I found  it  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 
If  the  North,  with  its  wealth  and  its  numerous 
laborers  and  artisans,  its  open  ports  and  unre- 
stricted commerce,  feels  the  pressure  of  the  iron 
hand  of  war,  how  must  it  be  with  a people  whose 
fields  and  plantations  are  deserted,  whose  soil  is 
invaded,  and  whose  ports  are  blockaded?  A 
few  cases  of  which  I was  cognizant  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  F , one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  that 

section  of  the  State,  whose  .property  has  been 
estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  some  twelve 
years  since,  had  a daughter  bom  unto  him. 
Two  hours  after  her  birth  he  had  two  hundred 
bottles  of  wine  buried  to  be  used  at  her  mar- 
riage supper.  Last  spring  he  had  it  unearthed 
and  sent  every  bottle  of  it  to  the  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  During  my  stay  at 
the  South  I dined  at  this  gentleman’s  house  by 
invitation.  We  sat  down  to  a dinner  of  chick- 
en, corn-dodgers,  and  sweet  potatoes.  No  des- 
sert and  no  drink,  except  cold  water. 

When  I was  at  boarding-school  one  of  my 
classmates  had  become  enamored  of  a black- 
eyed,  mustached  clerk  in  a shoe-store.  He  had 
a small,  delicate  hand,  and  wore  the  daintiest 
of  boots — 44  the  cunningest  things  in  the  world,” 
she  used  to  say.  On  the  contrary  she  wore 
gaiters  number  five ; but  once  in  five  weeks  she 
would  purchase  of  her  clerk  a pair  of  number 
one  gaiters.  Arrived  at  the  Seminary,  not  be- 
ing able  to  wear  them,  she  would  present  them 
to  some  girl  who  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
smaller  foot.  Yet  this  girl,  who  could  afford  to 
give  away  twenty-five  dollars*  worth  of  gaiters 
per  year  for  the  sake  of  creating  the  impression 
in  a single  mind  that  she  had  a small  foot,  I 
saw  wearing  a pair  of  shoes  of  her  own  manu- 
facture made  of  her  brother’s  old  coat,  and  put 
to  soles  cut  from  the  legs  of  his  cast-off  boots. 

The  last  case  I shall  mention  is  that  of  a gen- 
tleman, who,  it  was  said  with  his  little  daughter, 
was  living  on  a plantation  with  nothing  to  eat 
except  ash-cakes,  as  the  negroes  call  them. 
These  are  made  of  Indian  meal  solely,  and  wet 
into  a dough  with  water.  This  is  moulded  into 
a cake  about  the  circumference  of  a tea-plate,  a 
spot  in  the  fire-place  is  cleared  of  ashes,  on 
which  the  little  mound  of  dough  is  deposited, 
its  greatest  elevation  being  some  three  inches. 
This  is  then  covered  with  warm  ashes,  coals  arc 
heaped  on  the  top,  and  it  is  left  to  bake  or  roast 
some  forty  minutes.  It  is  then  taken  from  its 
bed,  the  ashes  brushed  off  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
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Bible,  when  it  is  well  washed  in  clean  hot  water. 
The  result  is  a cake  of  delicious  flavor  and  sweet- 
ness, a piece  of  which,  surreptitiously  conveyed 
to  me  by  some  colored  sympathizer,  used  to  de- 
light my  childish  heart  more  than  Mrs.  Patter- 
son's most  delicate  pastry.  This  man  lost  his 
right  arm  in  some  engagement,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  rebel  service.  During  his  ab- 
sence his  slaves  had  run  away  en  masse.  There 
were  over  a thousand  acres  of  land  in  his  plant- 
ation, yet  the  only  living  he  could  afford  was  as 
above  mentioned.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  this  man.  At  seventeen  he  enlisted 
without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian 
for  the  Mexican  campaign.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother,  a wealthy  widow,  for  money.  She 
sent  him  three  hundred  dollars  a few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  In- 
dignant at  the  small  amount,  with  childish  im- 
patience and  spitefulness  he  chewed  up  the 
bills  and  spit  them  as  far  as  his  indignant  lips 
and  tongue  could  send  the  mass. 

J could  multiply  such  cases  as  the  above,  but 
I must  return  to  my  story. 

I found  that  the  story  of  my  uncle's  illness 
was  much  exaggerated ; indeed,  that  it  was  but 
little  better  than  a ruse  to  procure  my  return. 
He  had  a cough,  it  is  true;  but  I found  him 
Captain  of  a company  of  Home  Guards,  and 
working  day  and  night  for  “the  Cause.”  The 
rebellion  seemed  to  have  waked  him  from  his 
selfish  repose.  I was  chagrined  at  the  imposi- 
tion which  had  been  practiced  upon  me ; but  I 
did  not  regret  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  my 
friends,  and  of  ascertaining  for  myself,  amidst 
the  contradictory  accounts,  something  of  the 
feeling  among  the  people. 

By  one  of  those  inexplicable  coincidences 
which  transpire  in  almost  every  life,  and  which 

startle  and  awe,  Charles  B , on  furlough 

from  the  rebel  army,  was  visiting  for  the  first 
time,  since  his  unexplained  departure,  the  home 
where  I had  first  known  him.  I knew  nothing 
of  his  presence  in  the  place  until  I accidentally 
mot  him  at  the  house  of  a friend.  I pass  over 
the  manner  of  our  meeting  as  well  as  other  par- 
ticulars of  this  unexpected  interview  after  a sep- 
aration covering  five  years.  I was  then  made 
acquainted  with  the  measures  which  my  uncle 
had  taken  to  separate  two  loving  hearts.  I was 
surprised  at  the  revelation  ; his  course  was  such 
as  I should  never  have  anticipated  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  character. 

When  Charles  asked  me  to  marry  him  I did 
not  hesitate  a moment.  I was  of  age,  there 
was  no  one  then  to  interpose.  I remembered 
that  he  was  a rebel;  but  I couldn't  make  it 
cause  any  difference  in  my  feeling  for  him.  I 
listened  to  my  heart  alone,  and  that  called  for 
him.  He  wished  to  have  our  union  consum- 
mated at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  before 
my  uncle  should  learn  of  his  presence  in  the  vil- 
lage. So  the  very  next  day  I stood  up  with  him, 
though  he  wore  the  rebel  uniform,  and  prom- 
ised to  love  and  honor  him  till  death  should  us 
part  Thank  God  that  I did  so. 


A period  of  happiness  for  fifty  days,  despite 
my  uncle’s  displeasure,  followed  our  marriage ; 
and  then,  my  husband's  furlough  having  expired, 
he  bade  me  farewell  and  rejoined  his  regiment. 
Then  came  months  of  anxiety  relieved  by  fre- 
quent letters  breathing  the  deepest  love  to  me, 
and  for  the  South  a zeal  as  unfaltering  and  as 
unquestioning  as  that  which  animated  Marion 
and  his  men.  Of  course  I read  with  avidity  all 
the  war  news  that  came  within  my  reach ; North- 
ern papers  frequently  fell  into  my  hands.  I had 
occasion  to  remark  that  in  most  engagements 
both  sides  claimed  a victory  more  or  less  de- 
cided. 

One  day  the  dispatches  brought  the  tidings 
of  a desperate  battle  having  been  fought,  in 
which  my  husband's  regiment  was  engaged.  I 
was  locked  in  my  room  all  that  day,  with  my 
heart  torn  and  divided  in  its  desires.  I did  not 
wish  the  Southern  cause  to  triumph.  I had  no 
question  now  as  to  where  my  sympathies  lay. 
But  that  day  I could  scarcely  bear  to  think  of 
my  husband  as  among  the  defeated.  In  my 
hopeful  nature  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  any 
thing  worse  than  defeat  could  overtake  him. 

After  a few  days  of  anxious  waiting  we  had 
some  reliable  intelligence  in  reference  to  the 
battle.  I had  gone  out  to  the  gate  and  stood 
leaning  on  the  fence,  waiting  for  the  news-boy. 
I was  thinking  that  when  the  Union  should  be 
restored — as  I had  no  doubt  it  would  be  some 
day — I should  persuade  Charles  to  go  North, 
or,  if  he  shonld  be  forced  to  leave  his  country, 
I thought  of  Canada;  that  we  would  settle  just 
across  the  lines,  where  I could  sometimes  see 
my  Northern  friends.  They  would  love  him, 
for  he  was  noble ; and  he,  cured  of  his  errors 
and  prejudices  against  the  North,  would  love 
those  who  had  honored  and  fostered  his  wife. 

My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  news-boy’s 
whistling  “ Away  down  South  in  Dixie.”  He 
handed  me  a paper  over  the  palings,  and  went 
on.  I remember  looking  after  him,  and  think- 
ing that  he  probably  had  a father  or  “big  broth- 
er” in  the  army,  whose  old  soldier-clothes  he 
was  wearing ; for  his  pants  were  very  long  in 
the  seat  and  very  short  in  the  legs,  and  both 
they  and  his  coat  were  very  baggy.  Then  I 
opened  the  paper  and  turned,  of  course,  to  the 
telegrams.  The  Confederates  had  been  driven 
from  the  field,  leaving  their  slain  and  wounded 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federnls.  Then  came  that 
dark  and  bloody  record,  which  the  stranger  can 
run  over  so  carelessly,  but  which  women  who 
have  loved  ones  in  the  ranks  read  with  a fear- 
ful dread.  I ran  over  it,  thinking  I might  find 
a familiar  name ; it  met  me  in  my  husband’s — 
“Killed.” 

I do  not  know  just  what  I did  and  said  when 
this  thunder-bolt  burst  upon  me.  I should  not 
write  it  here  for  the  public  eye  could  I recall 
every  particular.  Let  the  writers  of  fiction  dis- 
play their  skill  at  dissecting  the  human  .heart 
and  in  analyzing  a Borrow.  I choose  to  be  for- 
ever silent  concerning  those  days  of  anguish. 

I found  numerous  comforters,  the  burden  of 
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whoso  condolence  was  that  my  husband  had 
fallen  in  a holy  cause.  “Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all !”  was  the  answer  of  my  heart.  One 
day  my  scorn  burst  forth.  “It  is  not  true !”  I 
exclaimed,  with  passionate  impatience.  “ It  is 
not  a holy  cause  to  which  he  has  been  sacrificed. 
My  husband  was  honest,  but  he  was  deceived. 
The  South  is  duped,  and  will  be  brought  to 
shame.  Your  leaders — ” I checked  myself, 
remembering  too  late  that  such  language  there 
was  treason. 

From  that  time  I was  conscious  of  being  the 
object  of  distrust,  and  felt  a relentless  espion- 
age pursuing  and  overshadowing  me.  My  warm- 
est friends  cut  me  to  the  heart  with  their  cold- 
ness. If  I went  out  it  was  to  feel  that  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  Was  leveled  at  me,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  persecutors  were  upon  me.  There  can 
be  nothing  worse  than  the  desolation  I felt  then. 
I should  have  wished  to  die  but  for  the  sweet 
hope  of  solace  and  love  which  centred  in  my 
unborn  babe.  In  that  was  my  comfort.  I count- 
ed the  days  which  must  elapse  before  the  desired 
event,  and  each  morning  jealously  deducted  the 
past  day. 

The  time  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  a 
winsome,  helpless  baby  lay  in  my  bosom.  I 
had  wished  for  a boy,  whom  I could  call  Char- 
lie; but  they  brought  me  instead  a baby-girl, 
with  dainty  limbs  and  a noble  head,  and  eyes 
so  like  her  father’s  that  I cried  until  I thought 
I should  never  cease  crying.  I teased  them  to 
lot  me  keep  the  baby  in  my  arms  the  first  night, 
for  I was  not  very  sick ; so,  while  all  the  others 
slept,  I waked  and  watched  with  my  darling  with 
a deeper  happiness  in  my  heart  than  had  ever 
been  there  before.  There  was  a love  in  my 
bosom  which  I knew  to  be  deathless  for  my  or- 
phaned girl.  I said  then— oh ! so  honestly  and 
so  believingly — that  I could  never  have  a feel- 
ing of  impatience,  or  anger,  or  weariness  toward 
my  baby ; that  I should  always  be  good  for  her 
sake;  that  I would  strive  to  eradicate  every 
thing  from  my  nature  that  was  not  noble  and 
beautiful ; that  I would  consecrate  every  hour 
of  my  life  to  her.  As  soon  as  I was  able  I 
should  begin  to  bathe  and  dress  her.  No  me- 
nial hands  should  rob  me  of  the  sweet  labor. 
From  me  she  should  learn  to  walk  and  talk ; 
and  when  the  time  came  there  was  a world  of 
happiness  for  me  in  the  training  of  her  mind 
and  character.  I thought  it  all  out  that  night 
as  I lay  there  with  my  baby  softly  sleeping  in 
my  arms.  That  was,  despite  my  loneliness  and 
helplessness,  the  sweetest,  happiest  night  I ever 
spent. 

I had  received  the  necessary  attention  during 
my  sickness,  because  a woman  in  child-birth  is 
an  appeal  to  every  other  woman.  But  when  I 
grew  convalescent  I was  conscious  of  the  old 
coldness,  and  I felt  that  I mast  get  away  from 
the  stifling  atmosphere.  As  before,  the  star  of 
hope. and  promise  hovered  in  the  North.  So, 
when  we  were  able,  baby  and  I,  I went  to  a friend 
who  had  influence  in  high  Government  circles, 
and  through  his  assistance  succeeded  in  reach- 


ing Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The  English 

steamer,  the  G , was  lying  in  port,  and  the 

rumor  was  prevalent  that  she  was  taking  in  a 
cargo  preparatory  to  running  the  blockade.  I 
consulted  a tried  Confederate  official,  and  by 
his  advice  and  through  his  agency  I found  my- 
self a passenger  on  the  G , a long,  low,  side- 

wheel  steamer  of  great  power.  I found  some 
thirty  passengers  on  board,  three  of  whom  were 
bound  for  Europe,  the  others  for  the  Northern 
States  and  Bermuda.  It  was  currently  believed 
on  board  that  one  of  the  three  above  mentioned 
was  a courier  bearing  dispatches.  The  steamer 
had  a cargo  of  450  bales  of  cotton,  several  box- 
es of  tobacco,  and  a few  barrels  of  turpentine. 

I felt  lonely  enough  amidst  the  strange  faces 
which  met  me  on  every  side ; then,  too,  I was 
naturally  anxious  for  the  result  of  this  new 
movement.  The  utmost  cheerfulness  and  ap- 
parent freedom  from  apprehension  prevailed 
among  crew  and  passengers.  If  our  captain 
had  expected  to  get  to  sea  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  blockaders  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  We  had  scarcely  got  under 
way  when  the  heavy  boom  I boom ! boom ! of 
the  Federal  guns  smote  to  our  hearts  the  pres- 
ence of  danger. 

“No  damage  done  yet;  the  firing  is  too 
high ; shots  go  over  her  masts,”  were  the  words 
which  were  soon  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Even  as  they  were  on  our  lips  the  thunder  of 
cannon  was  again  in  our  ears,  and  the  steamer 
quivered  from  bow  to  stern. 

“Three  men  are  knocked  down,  the  windlass 
is  broken,  and  the  bulwarks  are  torn  away !” 
was  now  the  information  which  anxious  men 
retailed. 

Boom ! boom ! boom ! The  firing  was  thick 
and  fast;  our  steamer  bellowed  and  shrieked 
like  some  wounded  monster,  but  moved  straight 
onward,  piling  the  waters  right  and  left.  Boom ! 
boom!  again,  and  a shot  came  whizzing  direct- 
ly through  the  cabin,  two  feet  above  water-mark, 
creating  a commotion  among  crockery  and  chan- 
deliers. I hugged  my  baby  closer.  It  seemed 
as  though  wings  had  been  lent  our  steamer,  so 
arrow -like  were  her  movements.  “We  are 
gaining  on  our  pursuers ; the  distance  between 
us  is  steadily  widening ; the  shot  fall  far  in  our 
wake!”  was  the  welcome  intelligence  which 
was  being  rapidly  telegraphed  from  one  to  an- 
other ; when  suddenly  the  Avelkin  rang  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  our  victorious  steamer. 
We  had  successfully  run  the  blockade! 

We  made  the  voyage  from  Wilmington  to 
Halifax  in  four  days  and  twenty  hours.  As  we 

came  in  sight  of  the  latter  place  the  G ran 

up  the  Confederate  flag  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
passengers.  She  rode  gallantly  into  port,  greeted 
by  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude  that  thronged  the 
wharf. 

Eager  for  a re-union  with  my  friends  at  an 

early  day,  I took  passage  on  the  C , which 

cleared  for  Boston.  There  were  some  English 
gentlemen  and  several  Canadians  on  board, 
among  whom  the  American  war,  the  acts  of 
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the  Administration,  and  kindred  topics,  were 
frequently  discussed.  Military  arrests,  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  press  and  upon  the  speech 
of  the  people,  the  excited  feeling  at  the  North, 
were  dwelt  upon  at  large.  From  these  things 
doubts  began  to  enter  my  mind  as  to  the  recep- 
tion I should  meet  from  my  Northern  friends 
and  acquaintances.  What  welcome  could  I 
expect  from  them  when  I was  weeping  behind 
my  sable  veil  for  a rebel  ? How  did  I dare  go 
to  those  who  had  given  their  dear  ones  to  crush 
the  rel>ellion,  while  their  graves  were  yet  fresh, 
and  ask  them  to  countenance  and  aid  the  widow 
and  child  of  a rebel  ? Would  they  believe  me 
when  I should  tell  them  that  ray  love  for  the  old 
flag  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  that  my  prayers 
follow  the  Federal  arms  ? And  even  if  those 
who  know  mo  best  should  trust  and  sustain  me, 
will  not  others  be  found  ready  with  the  cry  of 
“traitor”  and  “spy?”  All  the  intolerant  are 
not  of  the  South. 

So  the  questionings  and  doubts  grew  until,  to 
my  lonely  and  dispirited  heart,  the  world  not 
only  appeared  cold  and  without*  a friendly  face, 
but  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  myself  and  des- 
titution for  my  child  seemed  imminent. 

The  nearer  I approached  my  destination  the 
more  I doubted,  and  the  greater  was  my  shrink- 
ing from  a meeting  with  my  former  friends; 

and  when  the  cars  stopped  at , I stepped 

off,  many  miles  short  of  my  original  destination. 
Estranged  friends  I did  not  wish^gain  to  en- 
counter. I could  not  settle  down  in  idleness. 
Economize  as  I would,  my  slender  purse  would 
soon  be  empty  unless  replenished.  How  could  this 
be  accomplished  ? My  baby  was  at  such  an  age 
that  I could  not  go  into  the  school-room  even  if 
I could  have  obtained  a teacher’s  situation  in  a 
strange  place.  I naturally  thought  of  my  pen. 
I was  soon  at  work  on  a story — a very  quiet, 
simple  story  about  a young  soldier  «vho  died  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  I wrote  at  odd  moments  while 
my  baby  slept,  or  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  looking 
At  her  little  hands,  and  softly  cooing  her  ad- 
miration of  her  dainty  pink  fingers.  I used  to 
watch  the  clock,  and  I don’t  think  I ever  se- 
cured fifteen  consecutive  minutes  for  my  writ- 
ing, except  when  baby  slept,  and  she  seldom  in 
the  day  slept  half  an  hour.  Every  few  moments 
I was  obliged  to  throw  aside  my  pen — in  the 
middle  of  a sentence,  perhaps,  and  just  as  I was 
becoming  engaged  with  my  thought,  and  felt 
that  I was  expressing  it  with  some  felicity. 
There  would  be  an  interruption  of  an  hour  or 
two ; and  when  I returned  to  my  writing,  cold 
and  weary,  I felt  that  all  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
were  gone.  Often  I had  lost  the  word  or  illus- 
tration, and  sometimes  the  thought  itself  had 
escaped  me. 

But  the  story  was  at  length  completed.  Then 
I borrowed  a little  carriage  from  a neighbor, 
and  having  tucked  baby  in  it,  she  and  I went  to 
the  post-office.  When  we  arrived  there  she  was 
asleep,  so  I left  the  carriage  on  the  sidewalk 
while  I ran  in  and  got  the  MS.  weighed.  Twen- 
ty-three cents  was  the  postage  on  it,  and  a very 


large  sum  it  seemed,  as  I took  it  from  my  scanty 
parse.  I hadn’t  learned  the  new  postal  regula- 
tion concerning  MSS.  passing  between  publish- 
ers and  authors.  I mailed  the  story  to  the  ed- 
itor of  a'Philadelphia  magazine. 

Every  few  days  I drew  baby  to  the  Post-office. 
It  was  ten  days  before  I heard  from  my  story. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  as  I inquired  at  the  lit- 
tle square  office-window,  I saw  the  clerk,  as  he 
ran  over  the  letters,  pause  at  a huge  document 
in  a yellow  envelope.  My  heart  sank;  I felt 
that  my  story  had  been  returned. 

“ Where  are  you  expecting  letters  from  ?”  he 
asked. 

“From  Philadelphia,”  I replied,  remember- 
ing, with  a lonely  kind  of  feeling,  that  I bad  no 
correspondents  elsewhere.  He  banded  me  the 
package ; I put  it  in  my  dress-pocket  and  left  the 
office. 

“Little  darling!”  I murmnred,  as  I stopped 
to  tuck  the  shawls  around  baby  before  starting 
home  with  her;  “ we  must  look  somewhere  else.” 

When  I reached  an  obscure  street  I drew  the 
carriage  to  one  side,  and  taking  the  rejected  MS. 
from  my  pocket,  with  a feeling  of  pity  for  the 
poor  slighted  thing,  I broke  the  seal.  I fonnd 
a kind,  courteous  letter  from  the  editor,  which 
brought  the  quick  tears  to  my  eyes.  Tlio  story 
was  written  with  feeling  and  ability,  he  said; 
but,  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  he  was 
restricted  by  the  publishers  in  his  purchase  of 
MSS.,  and  was  compelled  to  return  my  story. 

Being  ignorant,  as  I have  said,  of  the  new 
postal  bill,  and  feeling  that  I could  not  afford  to 
throw  away  postage-stamps,  my  next  move  was 
to  address  a letter  to  the  editors  of  a New  York 
paper,  inquiring  if  they  had  room  for  new  con- 
tributions, provided,  of  course,  there  was  merit 
in  them.  In  a few  days  I received  a printed  re- 
ply, to  the  effect  that  they  had  all  the  matter  on 
hand  which  they  could  possibly  use  (I  do  not 
believe  they  said  through  all  time),  and  conclud- 
ing with,  “We  herewith  return  your  MS.” — not 
quite  applicable  in  my  case,  it  seemed  to  me, 
since  I had  sent  no  MS. 

A few  days  after  I mailed  the  story  to  anoth- 
er Philadelphia  magazine,  with  a note  stating 
that  the  editor  of  so  and  so  had  been  pleased  to 
express  a favorable  opinion  of  the  story.  A few 
days  brought  me  a letter  from  some  member  of 
the  editorial  corps,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
MS.,  complaining  of  the  deluge  of  contributions 
with  which  they  were  afflicted,  and  concluding 
with  the  question,  “ Why  did  not  Mr. ac- 

cept it?”  By  the  next  mail  I sent  stamps  to 
pay  return  postage. 

Somewhat  discouraged  by  these. repeated  fail- 
ures, a few  days  of  irresolution  succeeded.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I met  with  the  statement  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  hard  times,  many  of  the  best  writers 
in  America  were  out  of  employment.  If  this 
was  true,  it  was,  I decided,  most  ridicqlous  for 
me,  who  had  no  name,  perhaps  deserved  none, 
to  expect  success.  It  was  folly  for  me  to  attempt 
to  live  by  my  pen : I had  no  gift,  no  talent ; my 
vanity  bad  led  me  astray.  So  I went  to  work 
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one  day,  and  prepared  a package  for  the  flames. 
I pat  into  it  all  my  published  articles,  and  all 
MSS.  prepared  for  publication  ; all  those  de- 
lightful complimentary  notices  I had  so  careful- 
ly cut  from  the  papers  publishing  or  copying  my 
articles ; all  the  letters  I had  received  encour- 
aging or  commending  my  efforts — all  so  dear  to 
me  once.  I had  condemned  them  to  be  burned 
os  a meet  punishment  for  the  deception  they  had 
so  long  practiced  upon  me ; but  their  familiar, 
loved  faces  made  such  an  appeal  that  I com- 
muted their  punishment  to  imprisonment.  So 
I deposited  them  at  the  very  bottom  of  an  old 
trunk,  under  books  and  boxes,  etc. 

That  night  my  baby  was  attacked  with  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  Then  came  weary 
days  and  nights  of  watching  and  agonizing  sus- 
pense. With  medicines,  and  the  doctor’s  bill, 
and  fuel,  and  lights,  there  was  a fearful  drain 
on  my  purse.  Every  few  days  I would  steal  oft* 
and  count  over  its  pitiful  contents ; for  I thought 
I should  probably  lose  my  baby,  and  I could  not 
endure  that  her  little  grave  should  be  in  the  Pot- 
ters* Field. 

But  my  baby  was  spared  me,  and  I felt  strong 
again  for  work.  I began  to  think  of  asking  for 
work  at  the  shops,  for  something  which  I could 
do  at  home ; for  I would  not  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  leaving  my  baby  to  the  care  of  oth- 
ers. 

A few  weeks  since  an  old  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  fell  into  my  hands,  in  which  the  ed- 
itor invited  contributions,  and  promised  to  read 


and  pronounce  upon  them.  I somehow  felt  en- 
couraged by  the  kindly  tone  to  make  another 
effort.  I resurrected  my  story,  and  re-read  it, 
pen  in  hand,  now  dotting  an  t or  crossing  a r, 
and  now  making  some  change  in  the  punctua- 
tion, or  altering  the  structure  of  a sentence. 
The  three  introductory  pages  I rewrote;  they 
were  fictitious,  and  seemed  cold  and  formal  as 
I read  them  with  a secret  fear  that  the  editor 
might  condemn  the  story  before  getting  through 
with  them.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  I mail- 
ed the  story  to  Harper's  Magazine.  I stated  in 
the  beginning  that  it  was  returned. 

I thought  I would  tell  you  why  I wrote  that 
story ; that  I would  like  to  have  you  know  that 
I was  writing  that  I might  live,  and  that  I might 
keep  my  baby  with  me.  I fear  that  I have  made 
my  story  too  long,  and  that  it  teems  with  faults. 
But  think  how  it  has  been  written : a line  at  one 
time,  a half-dozen  lines  at  another.  I have  never 
been  able  to  get  off  more  than  a half-page  of  MS. 
without  an  interruption.  I have  sometimes  writ- 
ten with  my  baby  on  one  knee,  reaching  for  my 
pen  and  paper.  ‘ I used  to  think  that  if  I conld 
dress  her  up,  and  lay  her  away  on  a shelf,  as  I 
used  to  do  with  my  doll,  for  a single  morning,  so 
that  I could  give  all  my  mind  to  my  writing, 
that  I might  accomplish  something  worthy  your 
acceptance. 

You  may  say  that,  circumstanced  as  I am,  I 
should  not  attempt  the  part  of  an  author ; that 
I should  seek  a livelihood  by  other  means.  What 
means  ? I ask  beseechingly.  What  can  I do  ? 


HOMCEOPATHY, 

IN  ONE  OR  MORE  CHAPTERS  AND  SEVERAL  SUB-CHAPTERS. 


Chapter  I.— WASHINGTON. 

“ rTIHANK  Heaven,  there’s  no  particular  way 

JL  to  spell  in  Scotch !”  So  said  Davie  Tait, 
in  writing  from  “ Auld  chuckie  Reekie,”  Edin- 
boro’,  to  his  douce  wife  in  the  “kintra,”  as  he 
nearly  foundered  on  the  ugly  snag  of  an  English 
polysyllable.  Thank  Heaven,  say  I,  that  a chap- 
ter has  no  particular  length.  It  may  fill  half  a 
volume,  or  it  may  consist  of  half  a dozen  lines. 
Nay,  I remember  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  in  his  “What  will  he  do  with  It?”  has  a 
chapter  (Book  III.,  Chapter  III.)  which,  title  and 
all,  contains  only  two  words,  viz. : 

“ Denavemtat.  PooDiJt.” 

And  who  that  has  read  Southey’s  delightful 
“ Doctor”  can  forget  his  famous  one- word  chap- 
ter, and  that  word, 

*'  B«lliboonb*ngtnorribo  f* 

But  an  ingenious  Yankee  has  excelled  both 
Southey  and  Bulwer  in  both  wit  and  “brevity, 
which  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 

While  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  was  still  an  open  question  a wealthy  Ab- 
olitionist offered  a handsome  prize  for  the  best j 
essay,  of  moderate  size,  against  annexation,  j 
Some  wag,  and  I think  it  was  my  old  friend 
Elizur  Wright,  then  editor  of  the  Boston  Chrono-  . 


type  newspaper,  but  better  known  in  the  literary 
republic  as  the  translator  of  La  Fontaine’s  fa- 
bles, announced  that  the  prize  had  been  award- 
ed to  an  essay  which  consisted,  as  this  article 
of  mine  is  to  consist,  of  two  chapters , but  which, 
very  unlike  this  article  of  mine,  was  composed 
of  but  two  words , viz. : 

C imp  ter  I.  T«k-m. 

Chapter  II.  Tmx-m. 

I am  resolved  that  my  article  on  Homoeopathy 
shall  consist  of  two  chapters — two  doses  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  more  appropriate  term,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  subject ; but  what  will  be 
the  length  of  either  I will  hazard  no  prophecy. 
One  may  be  long — a sort  of  Allopathic  dose — 
and  the  other  short  and  sweet,  like  a Homoeo- 
pathic pellet ; or,  as  Artemus  Ward  might  say, 
vice  versa . One  thing,  however,  is  fixed  “as 
firm  as  Ailsa  rock,”  and  that  is,  that  my  first 
chapter  shall  begin  in  Salem , proceed  to  Boston , 
and  conclude  in  Washington . Like  the  parson 
who  took  for  his  text  “ the  flesh,  the  world,  and 
the  devil,”  and  informed  his  astonished  audience 
that  he  should  “ dwell  briefly  in  the  flesh,  pass 
rapidly  over  the  world,  and  hasten  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  devil,”  I announce  this  threefold 
division  of  Chapter  I. 
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In  his  witty  way  the  poet  Bums  asserts  of 
something  true  that  it’s 

“As  sure's  the  dell'a  in  heU 
Or  Dublin  city." 

That  Washington  resembles  Dublin  in  at  least 
one  particular,  I think  that  no  expert,  be  he 
Homoeopath  or  Allopath,  will  venture  to  deny. 

With  this  brief  “dock  an ’ dorracti'  I begin  my 
narrative  excursion,  starting  from 

SALEM. 

In  Salem,  then,  and  in  the  counting-room  of 
that  honest  man,  “ merchant  prince,”  and  true 
Christian,  the  late  Michael  Shepard,  let  this  his- 
tory commence.  Mr.  Shepard  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  East  India  commerce,  particularly 
with  that  other  “merchant  prince,”  the  Imaura 
of  Muscat,  royal  in  rank,  and  almost  as  royal  in 
character  as  his  Salem  compeer.  It  was  he  who 
sent,  through  Mr.  Shepard,  to  President  Yan 
Buren,  certain  Arabian  horses  of  the  highest  no- 
bility of  equine  blood;  and  to  Mr.  Shepard  him- 
self he  was  ever  transmitting  the  pleasantest  test- 
imonials of  his  regard — sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  Mocha  coffee  that  my  mouth  waters  over  as  I 
remember  its  rare  flavor  and  sapor;  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  dates  so  delicious  that  even  “la- 
dies of  uncertain  age,”  to  whom  all  common 
dates  are  dreadful,  might  love  to  hear  them 
named.  In  short,  the  Imaum,  “ may  his  shad- 
ow never  be  less !”  was  a very  clever  fellow.  | 

Prosperity  did  not  harden  ®tr.  Shepard’s  heart. 
He  always  took  a personal  and  affectionate  in- 
terest iti  every  officer  who  sailed  his  ships,  and 
in  every  man  whom  those  officers  commanded. 
Those  who  served  him  faithfully  served  him 
long ; the  best  the  longest.  Be  he  captain,  with 
Caucasian  fairness  of  complexion,  or  cook,  with 
the  burned  skin  of  Ethiopia,  Mr.  Shepard  watch- 
ed over  his  welfare  with  paternal  vigilance,  re- 
membering the  far-off  sailor,  and  not  forgetting 
the  dear  ones  whom  he  left  behind. 

Among  these  objects  of  Mr.  Shepard’s  regard 
was  an  old  negro,  who  had  sailed  for  many  years 
and  many  voyages  in  his  employment  as  cook 
and  steward.  We  will  call  him  Cato ; Scipio, 
Caesar,  or  Cato,  it  makes  no  difference  which. 

I beg  his  pardon,  with  all  my  heart,  for  having 
forgotten  his  real  name ; and  among  the  classic 
psendonyms  I have  no  choice : 

“Tros,  Tyriusve,  nullo  mihi  diacrimlne  hsbebo.** 
And  so  we  will  call  this  Ethiop  Cato. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  the  old  Greeks  and  Homans, 
from  Homer  to  Ovid,  should  have  fancied  that 
the  negro  complexion  was  occasioned  by  that 
rash  boy  Phaeton’s  driving  the  Chariot  of  the 
Sun  too  near  the  Equinoctial,  and  thus  roasting 
the  natives  into  perpetual  blackness  ? 

“Sanguine  tunc  credunt  in  corpore  gumma  vocato 
JEthioptrm  populoa  nigrum  traxisse  colorem  l" 

Let  no  hasty  reader  imagine  from  my  seem- 
ingly vagrant  course  of  narrative  that  I,  like 
Phaeton,  have  lost  my  way,  or  can  not  gnide 
the  frisky  steeds  of  my  memory  or  imagination. 

I know  the  path  and  whither  it  leads,  and  will 
now  return  to  the  highway  of  my  story. 

In  an  hour  of  weakness  Cato  was  tempted  to 


smuggle,  and  attempted  to  smuggle  homeward 
a bale  of  brilliant  Madras  handkerchiefs ; and 
a baleful  speculation  did  they  prove  to  him. 

The  custom-house  officials  at  Salem  were  too 
vigilant  for  the  success  of  Cato’s  enterprise. 

The  handkerchiefs  were  seized,  and  so  was  he. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise,  Cato  found  himself 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  defendant  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Shepard  and  another 
Salem  merchant  became  his  sureties. 

My  late  lamented  friend,  Robert  Rantoul, 

Jun.,  of  Beverly,  was  then  the  United  States 
District  Attorney ; a man  whom  I knew  well 
and  loved  much,  and  whose  sudden  death  I 
mourned  with  such  tears  as  men  seldom  shed 
over  any  but  their  own  flesh  and  blood ; a man 
of  rare  natural  endowments,  and  of  acquisitions 
still  more  rare;  one  of  the  illustrious  Essex 
County  Three — Choate,  Cushing,  Rantoul; 
and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  three — brave, 
honest,  true,  and,  like  Bayard  himself,  “ sans 
jteur,  et  sans  rejyroche and  who  was  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  a brilliant  career,  at  an 
hour  when  the  country  seemed  most  to  need 
his  services,  by  one  of  those  mysterious  provi- 
dential dispensations  which  overwhelm  all  hearts 
with  grief,  set  at  naught  all  our  philosophy,  and 
subject  our  faith  to  the  most  trying  ordeal. 

His  career  as  a politician  was  successful ; but 
although  he  was  learned  in  the  law,  and,  when 
he  threw  himself  into  a case,  tried  it  with  con- 
summate ability,  he  had  not  what  is  called  a 
legal  mind  ; and,  as  Judge  Wilde,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Bench,  once  said  of  him  to 
me,  “ Although  he  tried  a case  well,  he  tried 
it  like  a layman,  not  like  a lawyer.”  His  prac- 
tice, therefore,  was  never  very  large,  and  he 
owed  his  appointment  as  District  Attorney  to 
his  political  standing  rather  than  to  his  position 
at  the  bar.  His  integrity  was  beyond  question ; 
but  a want  of  method  sometimes  involved  him- 
self and  others  in  perplexity  and  embarrassment. 

In  Cato’s  case  Mr.  Rantoul,  being  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  first,  and  would  be  the  last  of- 
fense, agreed  to  discharge  the  defendant  on  easy 
terms — the  payment  of  costs  and  a penalty  of 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  money  was  paid, 
a simple  receipt  given  for  it,  and  satisfaction 
of  the  claim  ought  to  have  been  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  court.  But  this  entry  Mr.  Ran- 
toul forgot  to  make,  and  the  case  stood  open, 
and  was  continued  from  term  to  term,  and  year 
to  year,  until  Mr.  Rantoul’s  death. 

A new  District  Attorney  succeeded,  longo  in - 
tervallo , to  Mr.  Rantoul’s  office  and  docket  in 
the  person  of  Benjamin  F.  Hallctt,  another  re- 
markable man,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Ran- 
toul, I have  a hundred  interesting  reminiscences, 
which  I will,  God  willing  and  editors  consent- 
ing, embody  some  time  in  a chapter,  or  series 
of  chapters,  for  Harper . 

Under  Mr.  Hallett’s  administration  the  case 
of  United  States  vs.  Cato  was  reached  and  put 
upon  the  trial  list,  and  one  day  called ; but, 
though  the  crier  of  the  Court  could,  like  Glen- 
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dower,  “call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  yet  in 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  choleric  Welshman, 
they  “would  not  come  when  he  did  call.”  Cato  i 
was  called,  but  as  he  happened  at  that  moment  | 
to  be  drinking  a whisky  toddy  just  under  the  lee 
of  the  island  of  Perim,  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  he  neither  heard  nor  answered  the  call, 
and  was  thereupon  defaulted.  In  due  course 
of  time  the  Bail,  who  had  for  years  forgotten 
the  suit,  well  knowing  it  had  been  adjusted, 
were  astonished  by  a notice  from  the  new  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  informing  them  that  they  were 
liable  to  be  sued  for  six  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Shepard,  not  at  all  comprehending  the  reason 
of  this  notice,  came  at  once  to 

BOSTON, 

and  placed  the  matter  in  my  hands  for  investi- 
gation. 

I soon  ascertained  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Hallett,  that  the  money  agreed 
upon  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Rantoul,  but  that 
not  a tittle  of  evidence  existed  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Rantoul  had  accounted  for  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  my  client’s 
approval,  I offered  to  pay  once  more  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars  to  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  costs  to  Mr.  Hallett,  to  be  taxed  at 
fifty  dollars,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  judg- 
ment “entered  of  record.”  Mr.  Hallett,  who 
was  essentially  a good-natured  man,  felt  all  the 
hardship  of  this  case,  and  wras  inclined  to  ac- 
cept my  proposition.  But  he  hesitated  to  take 
the  responsibility,  and  desired  that  I should  first 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  Washington,  to  whom  he  gave  mo  a let- 
ter requesting  the  desired  authority. 

The  Solicitor  was  a young  Western  lawyer 
^ith  whom  I had  no  acquaintance.  But  the 
Attorney-General,  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (another  of  “the  Essex  Three”),  was  a 
gentleman  whom  I knew  well.  Mr.  Shepard  was 
also  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cushing,  and  fancied 
that,  instead  of  writing  to  him  or  to  the  Solic- 
itor, it  would  be  well  for  me  to  visit  the  Federal 
capita],  and  obtain  a personal  interview  with 
those  gentlemen ; thus  hastening  the  decision, 
and  perhaps  determining  its  character.  I agreed 
to  go  at  my  earliest  leisure ; and  to  insure  toler- 
erable  quarters  in  that  then  crowded  institution, 
“Chargehigh  House,”  I telegraphed  the  hotel 
clerk  to  secure  me  a comfortable  apartment,  and 
was  promised  one  to  my  “entire  satisfaction.” 
His  rascality  cost  me  a fever,  but  I have  long 
since  forgiven  him.  If,  however,  his  own  con- 
science forgives  him  without  at  least  two  bar- 
rels of  penitential  tears,  it  must  be  one  of  those 
consciences,  “easy  as  old  Tilly,”  which  smart 
under  no  affront,  and  take  offense  at  no  out- 
rage. It  is  said  that  a well-fattened  porker  may 
pass  unharmed  through  a den  of  rattlesnakes, 
grunting  with  undisturbed  serenity  while  a dozen 
of  those  crotaline  monsters  are  striking  their 
fangs,  with  idle  rage,  into  the  adipose  matter 
with  which  he  is  armed  “in  panoply  complete.” 
The  conscience  of  that  clerk,  if  it  stung  him  not 


for  his  imposition  on  me,  might  safely  venture 
upon  a similar  excursion  to  Rattlesnake  Hill. 

fVASHINGTON. 

I reached  Washington  late  on  Saturday  night, 
drove  wearily  to  the  “Chargehigh  Hotel,”  and 
was  shown  directly  to  my  “ reserved  room”  on 
the  second  floor.  The  night  was  cold  and  blus- 
tering, the  worst  weather  of  the  latter  end  of 
March.  The  room  was  small.  No  fire-place  or 
stove  offered  its  grateful  welcome.  The  one 
solitary  window  was  wide  open.  I closed  the 
window,  and  being  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  make 
complaint  that  night,  I went  to  bed.  Before  I 
slept,  however,  I again  opened  the  window,  nor 
did  I dare  to  shut  it  again  that  night.  I will 
not  infect  or  incense  my  readers  by  dwelling  on 
the  annoyances  of  that  long  night  of  horrors. 

Years  afterward,  when  I read  of  the  poison  epi- 
demic that  decimated  the  “National,”  I recalled 
the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  cell  I occupied 
that  night  in  the  “Chargehigh  House.” 

I rose  early,  and  rose  with  a full  conscious- 
ness of  poison  and  fever  in  every  drop  of  blood 
in  my  veins.  The  hours  dragged  heavily  along. 

I had  no  appetite,  and  breakfast  disgusted  me. 

My  head  ached.  I had  a sense  of  weariness 
and  pain,  “ ^erscldaflcnbeftsHchmetj,”  as  our 
German  polyglots  so  well  call  it,  in  every  joint 
and  limb.  At  times  my  heart  seemed  too  big 
for  my  breast,  and  the  blood  galloped  through 
my  veins  with  pulsations  that  smote  on  my 
brain  like  the  footfalls  of  a squadron  of  horse  at 
full  charge. 

In  this  feverish  condition  I remembered  that 
my  former  friend  and  college  classmate,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  A.  G.  Collis  (“s/af  nominis  umbra ”),  was 
pastor  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  churches,  and 
my  heart  warmed  toward  him  with  a return  of 
the  old,  boyish,  college  affection.  I recollected 
him  as  one  of  the  finest  writers  and  declaimers 
in  the  University.  He  had  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a pulpit  orator  of  uncommon  merit.  I 
had  often  longed  to  hear  him  preach ; and  so  I 
yielded  to  my  wish.  I ought  to  have  sent  for  a 
physician  ; I went  for  a parson.  I ought  to  have 
gone  to  bed ; I went  to  church.  Had  I sent  for 
a doctor,  it  would  have  been  Dr.  Lyndesay,  the 
allopathic  practitioner,  whom  I had  known  some 
fifteen  years  before  as  the  partner  of  Dr.  Sewall ; 
and  in  that  case  this  article  on  Homoeopathy 
would  never  have  been  written,  and  I should 
.have  lost  some  of  the  pleasantest  scenes  of  my 
life. 

The  bell  had  nearly  done  tolling  as  I reached 
the  church,  and  took  my  seat,  under  the  sex- 
ton’s pilotage,  in  the  pastor’s  pew.  The  Rev. 
Stephen — “ Saint  Stephen”  we  used  to  call  him 
at  “old  Brown” — Saint  Stephen,  as  I sat  down, 
was  occupied  in  arranging  the  lessons  of  the 
morning,  and  did  not  see  me  come  in ; nor  in- 
deed did  he  once  look  up  until  I had  had  full 
five  minutes’  opportunity  to  study  his  honest  and 
pleasant  face.  I Jmd  not  seen  him  for  fifteen 
years,  and  time  and  trial  had  written  their  touch- 
ing records  in  many  a line  around  the  mouth 
and  eyes,  had  thinned  the  hair  upon  his  temples, 
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and  stolen  the  morning  glow  of  youth  from  his 
cheeks.  As  I gazed  on  the  countenance  thus 
changed,  yet  still  familiar,  Saint  Stephen  looked 
up  and  cast  his  eyes  slowly  around  upon  the 
congregation.  I watched  the  progress  of  his 
glance  until  it  rated  upon  me.  No  sun-flash 
ever  lit  up  a morning  cloud  with  a sweeter  ra- 
diance than  that  which  now  glorified  the  face 
of  my  friend.  He  sprang  instantly  to  his  feet, 
hurried  down  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  approaching 
me  with  rapid  steps,  to  the  manifest  astonish- 
ment of  his  entire  congregation,  seized  me  by 
both  hands,  and  gave  me  a welcome  as  loud, 
hearty,  and  demonstrative  as  though  we  were 
standing  by  his  own  hearth.  This  greeting  was 
very  delightful,  but  somewhat  embarrassing,  and 
I felt  considerably  relieved  when,  at  the  end  of 
some  two  minutes,  during  which  time,  as  one 
of  my  country  neighbors  uped  to  say,  we  had 
been  “ the  centre  of  a focus,”  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  friend  subsided,  and  he  returned  to  his  pul- 
pit. 

My  attention  and  the  regards  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly were  soon  concentrated  on  the  appropri- 
ate exercises  of  the  morning  service,  every  part 
of  which  was  “beautiful  exceedingly.”  The 
sermon  was  rich  with  thought,  brilliant  with  il- 
lustration, and  full  of  tender  pathos.  Its  subject 
was  “ the  Baptism  of  our  Lord”  The  preach- 
er, with  exquisite  grace,  described  and  repro- 
duced the  scene.  The  waters  of  Jordan  flowed 
before  our  eyes ; we  saw  ten  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  clustered  on  its  banks  beneath 
that  glorious  sky  of  Palestine,  and  underneath 
the  shadows  of  tree  and  vine  of  Oriental  strange- 
ness. We  saw  oar  Lord  descending  into  the 
watery  grave  of  baptism ; and,  as  he  rose  with 
radiant  face  from  Jordan,  the  celestial  dove  flut- 
tered around  his  head,  and  a voice  from  heaven 
was  heard  declaring,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son  1” 
How  my  blood  thrilled  as  he  closed  this  descrip- 
tion by  the  eloquent  exclamation : “ Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  did  God  in 
each  of  the  threo  persons  of  his  Godhead  mako 
himself  manifest  to  hjiman  sense — the  Son  in- 
carnate, the  Holy  Ghost  resting  visibly  on  his 
head,  and  the  voice  of  the  Father  Almighty 
sounding  aloud  from  the  sky  above !” 

After  church  Stephen  and  I again  met  and 
opened  our  hearts  to  each  other ; lived  o’er  the 
past,  and  were  again  young  and  joyous  colle- 
gians. He  found  that  I was  ill,  and  insisted, 
with  an  earnestness  that  could  not  be  resisted, 
on  my  coming  at  once,  “ bag  and  baggage,”  to 
his  house.  “ My  wife,”  said  he,  “ will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  ; she  is  a warm-hearted  South- 
ern woman,  and  makes  my  friends  her  own.” 
I yielded,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  hospitable  en- 
treaties, and  in  another  hour  had  transferred 
myself  and  “traps”  from  the  mephitic  den  of 
“mine  inn,’*  to  a well  warmed  and  spacious 
chamber  in  the  admirably  appointed  establish- 
ment of  my  old  friend. 

My  reception  there  was  most  hearty  and  de- 
lightful. Husband,  and  wife,  and  three  pretty 
children,  and  a demure  young  lady,  a niece, 


from  New  England,  “ Miss  Lizzie,”  seemed  to 
emulate  and  outvie  each  other  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  make  me  feel  at  home. 

It  at  best,  a sad  and  dismal  thing  to  be 
sick  away  from  one’s  real  home,  and  from  the 
family  who  cherish  his  life  and  health  as  their 
own.  But  here,  with  Stephen  and  his  loving 
circle  of  friends,  the  affliction  was  rendered  as 
light  as  possible,  and  I felt,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  that  “my  lines  had  fallen  to  me  in 
pleasant  places.” 

I struggled  hard  with  my  illness,  and  would 
not  be  sick  ; at  least  I would  not  succumb  to  my 
fever  until  I had  called  on  the  Attorney-General 
and  put  my  business  in  such  a train  that  all 
anxiety  on  that  score  should  be  removed  from 
my  feverish  mind.  Mr.  Cushing  I knew  to  be 
a business  man  in  the  best  New  England  sense 
of  the  term  ; at  his  office  early  and  late,  devot- 
ing himself  to  its  duties  with  an  incumbent  ap- 
plication and  enthusiasm  of  industry  which  have 
always  characterized  this  extraordinary  man  as 
scholar,  lawyer,  politician,  judge,  and  states- 
man. 

I called  at  his  office  at  9 o’clock  Monday 
morning  and  inquired  for  “General  Cushing.” 
“ Are  you  a member  of  Congress,  Sir?”  asked 
the  door-keeper.  “No.”  “Then  you  can  not 
see  him  until  after  12  o’clock,”  replied  the  man. 
“ I think  I can,”  said  I,  “ as  I have  come  from 
Massach  usetts  for  that  very  purpose.  Show  him 
my  card.” 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Cushing  had  me  by  the 
hand,  and  greeted  me  in  such  fashion  that  to 
this  day  my  pulse  quickens  at  the  recollection. 
“ My  dear  fellow” — those  were  his  first  and  very 
words — “My  dear  fellow,  you  ought  not  to  be 
here,  you  are  in  a raging  fever ; you  ought  to  be 
in  bed,  and  under  a doctor’s  care.” 

“I  can  not  afford  to  be  sick,  General,”  said 
I,  “until  you  know  my  errand  here.”  In  less 
than  three  minutes  1 told  him  Mr.  Shepard’s 
story,  and  had  this  generous  answer,  “Give  me 
Mr.  Halictt’s  letter  to  the  Solicitor;  by  12  o’clock 
the  whole  thing  shall  be  arranged ; and  do  you 
go  directly  home  To  your  excellent  classmate’s; 
go  to  bed,  and  send  for  a doctor.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  this  afternoon.”  I obeyed  him. 
He  is  a man  to  be  obeyed  always ; but  when,  as 
in  this  case,  his  imperial  eye  was  bright  with 
kindness,  and  the  sweet  authority  of  friendly 
solicitude  spoke  in  every  tone,  obedience  was 
the  pleasantest  of  duties.  I obeyed  him,  and  he 
kept  his  promise.  He  attended  at  once  to  my 
case,  and  within  the  specified  time  a note  from 
| him  informed  me  that  my  business  was  all  ar- 
ranged, and  that  I had  only  to  “ get  well  as  fast 
as  possible .” 

I went  to  bed.  My  Southern  hostess  had 
spread  the  bed  with  linen  sheets — fine,  soft,  and 
! snowy.  But  Miss  Lizzie,  with  shrewd  sagacity, 
foreseeing  that  in  my  feverish  state  the  touch  of 
linen  would  produce  “a  chill” — one  of  those 
horrid  premonitory  typhoidal  agues  which  are 
so  near  akin  to  death — interposed  gently  in  my 
behalf,  and  substituted  cotton.  In  that  one  lit- 
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tie  act  I recognized  not  merely  a thoughtful  and 
kindly  character,  but  that  instinctive  clearness 
of  perception  and  promptness  of  action  which 
make  the  true  Sister  of  Mercy  or  Charily — the 
native-born  nurse,  and  genius  of  the  sick  cham- 
ber. 

And  now  came  the  question  of  a doctor. 
Mrs.  Collis  informed  me  that  her  own  “family 
physician”  would  call  within  the  hour,  to  see 
one  of  the  children  whose  sickness,  “the’mea- 
sles,”  had  kept  the  mother  away  from  church 
the  day  before,  And  that  she  would  send  him  in 
to  me. 

He  CAme ; a tall  young  man,  not  polished  and 
gentle,  but  rough  and  rather  noisy ; 4 4 frosty  but 
kindly.”  He  touched  my  pulse;  “fever,  120 
beats !”  He  looked  at  my  tongue : 44  coat,  over- 
coat, and  shawl!”  He  then  produced  from  a 
little  pocket  a little  case,  and  from  the  little 
case  some  little  bottles,  six  to  a mouthful,  filled 
with  little  pellets,  “grains  of  mustard  seed,”  in 
which  I had  then  no  44  faith ;”  Liliputian  can- 
nister-shot ; and  to  my  utter  horror  and  dismay, 
I — I,  an  allopathic  disciple,  and  believer  in  huge 
doses,  in  what  good  old  Dr.  Shattuck,  of  Boston, 
vty  family  physician,  used  to  call  his  44  wringere 
and  twisters,”  I found  that  I was  now  in  the 
hands  of  a 44  Homceopathic  Doctor  !” 

My  pulse  ran  up  at  once  to  a hundred  and 
thirty.  But  I resolved,  heroically,  to  submit  to 
fate  for  one  day  at  least,  to  hide  from  the  kind 
eyes  of  my  kind  entertainers  all  my  distrust  and 
skepticism,  and  make  a twenty-four  hours’  ex- 
periment with  aconite  of  the  forty  millionth  di- 
lution. And  the  next  day  I renewed  my  reso- 
lution for  another  day’s  experiment ; and  on  the 
day  following — extremely  weak,  and  feeling  as 
though  I had  been  confined  a month — my  pulse, 
however,  indicating  less  than  eighty.  I forgot 
all  about  resolutions,  pellets,  homoeopathy,  “and 
a’  that,”  and  only  knew  that  I was  getting  well. 

Now  I defy  mortal  man,  or  44  the  immortal 
gods”  of  Olympus,  to  furnish  one  pleasure  in 
this  world,  of  a merely  bodily  and  sensuous 
kind,  that  can,  for  a moment,  compare  with  this 
— the  delicious  sense  of  getting  well. 

I got  well  rapidly;  and  as  rapidly  became 
acquainted  with,  and  attached  to,  the  several 
members  of  this  charming  family.  With  Ste- 
phen, or  to  him  rather,  I talked  and  read  Shaks- 
peare,  and  opened  to  him,  in  thAt  divine  genius, 
a world  of  delight  till  then  to  him  unknown. 
With  Mrs.  Collis  I discussed  a hundred  graceful, 
womanly  topics,  and  heard  her  Southern  chat 
on  Southern  themes,  with  now  and  then  an 
allusion  to  Miss  Lizzie’s  flirtations  with  a certain 
Doctor  Weeden.  With  Miss  Lizzie  I talked 
Boston , of  course,  as  she  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  44  hub  of  the  universe ” — the  Delphic  Chnpha- 
los , whence  come  all 44 Boston  notions,”  and  all 
oracles  worthy  of  credence  ! 

And  so  passed  several  happy,  convalescent 
days.  God  bless  the  dear  friends  who  helped 
to  make  them  so  bright  and  happy ! The  firet 
of  April  found  me  sitting  up.  About  noon  that 
day,  after  a noisy  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  one 


of  the  servants  came  in  44  to  tell  Massa  Noel 
what  a white  lady — a lady — white  lady — from 
Bob-bob-Boston  have  called  to see  Mass’  Noel!” 
Gracious,  how  my  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth  as 
the  strange,  glad  thought, 44 my  wife  has  come!” 
rushed  into  my  mind  2 44  Is  it  my  wife,  Sallie ?” 

asked  I. 

44  Oh  no,  Mass’,”  said  the  grinning  girl, 
“’spect  not — it’s  very  young  lady  from  Bo-bo- 
Boston.” 

44  Well,  Sallie,  whoever  it  is,  show  her  in.” 
The  lady  approached  with  bonnet  on  and  her 
veil  down,  the  room  obscure  with  a sort  of 4 4 dim, 
religious  light,”  and  my  ears  disturbed  by  a 
strange  movement  of  feet,  and  a queer  sound  of 
whisper  and  giggle,  in  the  entry.  The  lady 
came  in  and  sat  down,  and  just  as  a hysteric, 
choked  sort  of  laugh  from  outside  suggested  to 
my  stupid  soul  tluPidea  of  April  1,  she  lifted 
her  veil,  and  lo,  Miss  Lizzie  herself!  She  had 
44 fooled ” me  completely. 

An  hour  afterward  the  bell  rang  furiously 
again,  and  the  servant  brought  in  to  “Miss 
Lizzie”  a very  large  letter  in  a strange  hand, 
whose  contents  made  Lizzie  both  laugh  and 
blush  as  she  read  them.  She  read  it  more  than 
once,  and  then  handed  the  letter  to  me  to  read. 
I read  it  aloud,  and  with  an  emphasis  and  flu- 
ent facility  that  betrayed  the  authorship  to  quick- 
witted Lizzie.  Here  it  is : 

DR.  WEEDEN. 

The  Doctor  was  a prudent  man. 

Who  ne’er  forgot  his  coat, 

Who  always  his  umbrella  took. 

And  muffled  up  Ills  throat 

The  Doctor  was  methodical, 

A gentleman  discreet. 

And  over-shoes  ho  always  wore 
Upon  liia  tender  feet 

He  loved  his  patients  like  himself, 

And  for  their  sokes  took  core 
On  every  cold  and  windy  night 
His  over-coat  to  wear. 

Hut  Cupid  shakes  the  calmest  man, 

Breaks  all  his  habits  down, 

Unsettles  the  philosopher 
As  surely  as  the  clown. 

One  flash  from  Lizzie's  laughing  eyes 
Capsized  good  Doctor  Woeden, 

Reduced  to  chaos  his  ideas. 

And  almost  spoilt  his  breeding. 

The  Doctor  Is  an  altered  man, 

His  once  pole  face  is  flashed, 

His  toilet  now  neglected  is, 

And  his  dark  curls  unbrushed. 

He  wanders  off— I know  not  where, 

And  stays — Heaven  knows  how  long; 

A hundred  funny  things  he  says, 

And  does  some  I deem  wrong. 

One  bins  t’ ring  night,  not  long  ago, 

In  spite  of  wind  and  rain, 

Kind  Lizzie  at  the  Doctor's  called 
To  see  his  sister  Jane. 

She  called,  with  cousin  Ned,  at  eighty 
And  lingered  until  ten ; 

Alas,  for  Lizzie's  saddened  heart. 

He  came  not  even  then  l 
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At  ten  o'clock  the  started  up,  , 

And  grasped  her  shawl  to  go. 

But  on  the  door-step  met  a maul 
“The  Doctor?” — Even  so. 

With  hearty  haste  he  clasped  her  hand. 

Escort  her  home  he  would, 

While  cousin  Edward  lagged  behind, 

As  younger  cousins  should. 

Heedless  of  cold,  of  rain,  of  wind. 

The  lovers  stroll’d  until  eleven, 

Their  shoes  obstructed  by  the  mud, 

But  all  their  souls  in  heaven. 

At  homo  at  lost  1 The  door-hell  lings, 

‘‘Won't  uncle  Stephen  scold?” 

, Just  then  poor  Weeden  shook  as  If 
The  night  orf  he  were  cold. 

Opens  the  door— “ Oh,  naughty  girl  !’* 

So  docs  the  impatient  speech  begin: 

But  uncle  then  the  Doctor  spies, 

And  softly  adds — “Come  ini” 

Within  the  hall  now  Lizzie  secs 
With  strange  surprise  and  care 
That  Wccden  has  nor  cloak  nor  shawl 
Upon  his  shoulders  bate. 

Her  heart  sinks — far  below  her  belt: 

Her  sweet  eyes  dll  with  tears ; 

A while  ono  word  she  can  not  epeok, 

But  slglis,  and  looks,  and  fears. 

‘‘Yon  careless  man  !”  at  last  she  cries; 

And,  casting  off  her  shawl, 

Throws  it  around  the  stalwart  form 
Of  Doctor  Weeden  talb 

Each  end  she  tightened,  and  each  fold 
Her  gentle  touch  caressed, 

While  feelings  very*  new  and  nice 
Warmed  Weeden’s  manly  breast 

With  tender  touch  our  Lizzie  drew 
That  shawl  about  hi9  waist. 

And  as  the  Doctor  watched  her  mouth 
I vow  he  took  one  taste. 

But  here  tho  curtain  drops,  and  I 
Must  hasten  to  repwo. 

And  who  wears  now  that  sacred  shawl 
My  rhymes  shall  ne'er  disclose. 

As  I stopped  reading,  Lizzie  exclaimed,  “I 
don’t  believe  but  what  you  wrote  it  yourself! 
But — how — did  you — know  he — kissed  me?** 

“ Ah,  Lizzie,  I didn’t  know  it  until  now!” 

A day,  or  two,  or  three,  after  this  incident  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Boston,  where  I arrived  with- 
out accident,  having  fully  accomplished  my  er- 
rand at  Washington,  and  became  also  far  less 
fearful  than  before  of  the  perils  of  Homoeopathy. 

TOWARD  SUNSET. 

THOSE  of  us  who  live  in  cities  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  changes  of  the  hours  as  they 
appear  on  the  dial,  and  are  noted  by  country 
people  who  live  in  close  relations  with  sunshine. 
We  can  readily,  indeed,  tell  what  o’clock  it  is ; 
and  the  clocks  that  look  upon  us,  and  anon 
speak  to  us  from  so  many  towers,  imply  that  we 
have  lost  the  primitive  calendar  of  the  hours, 
and  need  tho  cunning  hand  of  art  to  make  up 
for  the  loss.  In  the  fields,  under  the  open  heav- 
ens, among  the  flowers,  and  trees,  and  birds,  and 
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beasts,  we  find  constant  signals  of  the  passing 
time ; and  an  expert  eye  might  perhaps  tell  the 
hour  of  the  day,  not  only  by  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  sun,  but  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
landscape,  from  the  aspect  or  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  or  the  note  of  birds  and  insects,  or  the 
turn  of  the  cattle.  Each  hour  has  not  only  its 
external  signs,  but  also  its  interior  marks,  and 
the  mood  of  the  life  keeps  step  with  the  march 
of  the  day.  Morning  is  what  it  pretends  to  be 
hi  the  country,  and  not  a sleepy  appendage  to 
the  night,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  with  us  in  cities.  It 
insists  upon  opening  our  eyes,  and  does  not  al- 
low us  to  hide  behind  brick  wails,  or  forests  of 
chimneys,  or  close  curtains  and  shutters.  It 
cbmcs  upon  us  in  a blaze  of  glory,  and  encoun- 
ters no  rivalry  from  gas-lights  in  the  street  or 
the  chamber.  Its  rays  in  themselves  are  highly 
stimulating,  real  arrows  of  Apollo,  with  points 
not  rusted  by  city  vapors,  nor  blunted  by  con- 
tact with  city  brick  and  stone.  The  morning 
light  itself  in  the  open  country  is  the  best  of 
tonics,  and  braces  the  will  to  its  work.  Labor 
begins  with  its  dawning,  and  continues  with  its 
continuance,  and  closes  with  its  closing.  Sun- 
rise and  sunset  are  the  natural  limits  of  the 
farmer’s  day,  and  although  city  habits  may  urge 
upon  him  the  need  of  the  ten-hour  system  with 
good  reason,  tho  result  will  probably  be  to  de- 
duct the  surplus  time  from  the  burning  mid-day, 
and  to  keep  the  old  system  of  beginning  with 
sanrise  and  ending  with  sunset. 

The  intellectual  life  in  the  country  shares 
considerably  in  the  influence  of  natural  condi- 
tions. The  student  there  more  readily  works 
at  his  books  and  pen  in  the  morning,  and  catch- 
es the  habit  of  the  early  bird.  Hard  study  he 
does  cheerfully  before  his  city  friends  are  stir- 
ring; and  continues  at  his  task  until  the  snn 
nears  the  meridian,  and  the  heat  in  summer 
abates  his  vigor.  As  evening  comes  on  his 
mind  is  moved  in  a different  vein,  and  tends  to 
such  reading  and  meditation  as  rather  enter- 
tains than  tasks  the  faculties,  more  fond  of  be- 
ing the  guest  than  the  host,  or  of  yielding  to 
genial  companionship  than  providing  for  others* 
nurture  by  painstaking  care.  Or,  if  he  is  movet 
! to  play  the  host,  it  is  rather  to  such  guests  as 
bring  their  own  welcome  than  to  such  ns  need 
any  anxious  attention.  We  there  with  him  keep 
open  house  to  the  thoughts,  fancies,  and  remem- 
brances that  come  to  us  of  themselves,  and  easi- 
ly make  themselves  at  home.  The  sunset  hour 
is  especially  fruitful  in  such  companions,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  face  the  pavilion  whose  gorgeous 
curtains  are  receiving  the  parting  day  without 
feeling  our  own  hearts  opening  in  fellowship  to 
receive  and  entertain  all  friends,  scenes,  and  vi- 
sions that  have  ever  passed  from  our  sight. 

The  old  religion  made  great  account  of  this 
sunset  hour,  and  the  vespers  of  the  ancient 
| church  evidently  belong  to  its  pensive  and  sol- 
! cmn  inspiration.  The  vesper  hymn  ought  to  be 
; sung  while  the  sun  is  sinking  from  sight ; and 
J the  simple  and  beautiful  prayer  of  the  old  En- 
[ glish  Even  Song,  beginning,  “ Lighten  our  dark 
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ness,  we  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  and  by  thy  great 
mercy  defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of 
this  night!”  has  great  Nature  herself  for  the  in- 
toning priest  at  this  mystic  time.  We,  indeed, 
who  live  in  cities  may  hardly  be  able  to  tell 
when  it  is  sunset,  for  we  may  be  wholly  in  the 
shadow  in  our  parlor  or  our  pew,  while  the  sun- 
light may  be  blazing  upon  the  church-spire  or 
the  house-top.  In  fact,  within  the  city  walls  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  to  most  people  unannounced, 
and  the  day  and  the  night  fail  to  utter  to  our 
ears  their  most  eloquent  speech.  We  can,  in- 
deed, make  up  for  the  loss  by  especial  helps  of 
art  and  companionship.  We  may  have  our 
witching  twilight  hour  of  charmed  fellowship, 
and  hardly  miss  the  glow  of  the  evening  red  in 
the  sky,  while  faces  are  lit  up  with  hallowed  rec- 
ollections, and  friendly  eyes  shine  upon  us  with 
the  light  of  other  days ; or  we  can  rebel  against 
our  exile,  and,  like  the  Orientals,  we  can  go  to 
the  house-top  to  muse  or  pray.  He  is  a happy 
man  whose  house  stands  well  not  only  writh  the 
social  world,  where  no  pests  annoy,  but  also 
with  the  elements  of  nature,  so  as  to  give  free 
play  to  the  air  and  the  light.  Commend  us  to 
a position  that  allows  the  evening  sunlight  to 
pour  into  our  window,  and  tell  us  its  witching 
story  of  all  that  we  have  ever  loved,  whether  lost 
or  kept.  We  prize  a good  western  exposure 
more  than  an  eastern,  because  it  is  so  full  of  po- 
etry, and  because,  moreover,  we  are  more  sure 
of  being  awake  to  its  charms  than  to  the  charms 
of  the  morning  ray.  For  a man  to  be  sure  of 
seeing  the  sunset  from  his  own  home  as  long  as 
he  lives  is  happiness  rare  indeed,  and  ought  to 
be  a great  element  in  his  education  and  com- 
fort. The  world  in  the  city  is  60  restless  and 
troubled  that  we  need  constant  soothing,  and  if 
we  can  not  keep  a chaplain  or  poet  to  cheer  or 
calm  us,  we  may  thus  keep  the  most  practiced 
and  efficient  of  comforters,  who  has  been  doing 
God’s  blessed  work  since  the  first  day  closed  in 
the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

In  the  city  it  is  not  easy,  however,  to  choose 
our  prospect,  and  a poet  or  devotee  may  find 
himself  fixed  between  inexorable  walls  that  pre- 
sent nothing  more  varied  and  animating  than 
rows  of  windows  or  stacks  of  chimneys.  In  the 
country  we  may  do  very  much  what  we  choose 
with  nature,  and  look  to  all  quarters  of  the 
heavens  as  freely  as  the  weather-cock  that  fol- 
lows the  veering  breezes  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. I confess  to  having  paid  some  attention 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  fitting  up  as 
well  as  the  laying  out  of  our  little  domain ; and 
our  pet  Waldstein  makes  mo  fancy  sometimes 
that  the  whole  globe  is  ours,  and  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  are  waiting  our  bidding,  and  a 
few  steps  can  transport  us  from  the  morning 
land  to  the  evening  land,  or  from  the  pole  to 
the  tropics.  The  last  enlargement  of  our  range 
of  vision  is  given  by  clearing  up  a wild  tangle 
of  cat-brier  and  brush  that  shut  in  a charming 
little  grove,  which  crowns  a hillock  that  looks 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  work  was  thor- 
oughly done,  the  ground  grubbed  and  graded 


to  allow  speet  honey-suckle  and  green  grass  to 
carpet  the  earth  before  covered  with  weeds.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stately  cedars  the  clematis  or 
virgin’s  bower  was  freely  planted,  to  furnish  an 
awning  fairer  than  the  tent-maker  can  provide. 
A belt  of  evergreens — the  Norway  spruce,  the 
Scotch  fir,  and  Austrian  pine — was  set  out  to 
encircle  the  whole  as  a kind  of  rural  Pantheon. 
A rustic  seat  is  placed  on  the  tuft  of  the  hillock 
so  as  to  face  the  west,  and  a winding  path  of 
some  hundred  yards  connects  this  pleasant  haunt 
with  our  cottage.  I call  the  place  Vesper  Knoll, 
and  the  seat  Vesper  Scat.  If  there  seems  to  be 
affectation  or  conceit  in  this  arrangement,  so 
let  it  be.  We  all  have  our  Robbies,  why  should 
not  I have  mine  ? One  man  fancies  horses,  an- 
other dog9,  another  yachts,  another  tends  most 
to  wine,  or  cigars,  or  to  some  other  or  to  all 
forms  of  dainty  living ; while  the  ladies  are  free 
to  set  their  affections  on  all  things  below,  from 
puppies  in  pantaloons  to  poodles  in  collars,  from 
parrots  in  caps  and  purls  to  parrots  in  cages.  I 
have  a fancy  for  books  and  nature,  and  espe- 
cially for  such  combinations  of  the  two  as  brings 
the  life  of  literature  into  play  with  the  life  of 
nature.  This  pretty  evening  haunt  does  this; 
and  all  the  Muses  are  generally  to  be  found  there 
about  sunset,  with  their  mystic  mother  Mnemo- 
syne, ready  to  soothe  and  cheer  you  so  far  as  you 
are  willing  to  open  your  heart  to  them  at  that 
witching  hour.  Come  and  see  me  sometime, 
and  we  will  talk  over  this  matter  together  under 
influences  less  prosy  than  my  poor  pen  can  be- 
stow. 

But  why  dwell  on  individual  tastes  and  espe- 
cial instances?  We  all  know  very  well  that 
there  is  an  evening  tone  that  speaks  in  nature, 
human  life,  and  in  religion.  The  sounds  of  na- 
ture are  then  in  a sympathetic,  plaintive  strain, 
and  the  minor  key  prevails  in  the  notes  of  birds 
and  insects.  If  there  be  music  in  colors,  they 
may  be  said  to  speak  the  same  language  and 
sing  the  same  songs  with  the  sparrow,  the  whip- 
poorwill, and  the  nightingale.  Some  of  the  sun- 
set tints  are  glaring  and  gorgeous  indeed,  but 
the  gentler  and  more  pensive  shadings  prevail, 
and  the  violets  and  kindred  hues,  that  are  like 
the  sweet  tones  of  the  soprano,  are  sure  to  lead 
on  the  coming  night,  and  give  their  pensive  ca- 
dence to  the  vesper  hymn  of  nature,  as  chanted 
by  the  notes  of  her  prismatic  scale.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  themselves  seem  to  have  a different 
quality  from  that  which  marks  their  morning 
glow.  They  are  less  stimulating  and  more  sooth- 
ing, as  if  vacated  of  the  electric  force  that  sends 
them  fresh  at  dawn  from  Apollo's  new-strung 
bow.  We  are  not  sure  what  the  physical  fact 
is,  but  to  us  the  evening  ray  has  a peculiarly 
soothing  influence,  and  it  seems  to  stir  less  the 
vital  powers  of  plant  and  animal.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  the  change  is  in  the  objects  acted 
upon,  not  in  the  agent,  and  that  the  weary  earth, 
after  yielding  for  the  day  to  the  call  of  her  lord 
in  the  sky,  no  longer  heeds  the  spur  as  in  the 
morning,  and  the  slanting  solar  beam  abates  its 
noonday  directness,  and  falls  upon  tired  and  ex- 
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hausted  nature.  The  sun  himself  is  apparently 
never  weary  and  never  rests,  yet  his  virtue  comes 
out  variously  as  he  is  differently  touched,  and 
his  evening  quality  to  his  subjects  differs  from 
that  of  the  morning  and  the  noon. 

The  nervous  system  of  animals  and  men,  and 
perhaps  of  plants,  if  they  have  any,  appears  to 
have  its  evening  mood.  It  is  more  sensitive 
and  less  active,  more  ready  to  be  acted  upon 
than  to  act,  more  prone  to  play  than  work,  to 
muse  than  to  reason.  Some  of  the  flowers  evi- 
dently have  their  twilight  sensibility,  and  send 
forth  a rare  fragrance  that  made  Linnsous  call 
them  melancholy  flowers.  The  cattle  are  in  a 
mild,  genial  temper,  os  the  poet  noted  when  he 
said : 

“The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea." 

We  of  human  kind  are  in  the  tone  of  na- 
ture, and  the  more  mystical  functions  of  our  be- 
ing come  into  play.  Our  senses,  sensibilities, 
thoughts,  and  fancies  seem  to  move  of  them- 
selves, and  to  be  possessed  by  peculiar  visitants. 
The  night  side  opens  upon  us  in  harmony  with 
the  night  side  of  nature.  The  eye  has  its  vis- 
ions and  the  ear  its  voices  without  any  straining 
of  the  powers  of  attention.  The  eye,  if  fixed  on 
vacancy,  is  not  vacant ; and  the  ear,  though  ar- 
rested by  no  engrossing  sound,  yet  is  in  a hear- 
ing spirit ; and  the  senses  wait  upon  inward 
powers,  ready  to  serve  such  spirits  as  may  rise 
from  the  deep  or  come  down  from  the  heavens. 
The  memory  is  wonderfully  moved,  and  opens 
her  great  theatre  of  her  own  accord,  lights  her 
lamps,  and  passes  before  us  her  manifold  scenes, 
and  rehearses  the  life-drama,  that  she  is  always 
working  npon  and  never  finishing.  She  often 
shows  us  facts  and  faces  that  we  had  forgotten 
and  could  never  recall  by  any  act  of  our  own 
will.  This  spontaneous  function  of  memory  is 
too  little  appreciated  in  our  usual  estimate  of 
this  faculty,  and  we  have  absurdly  given  over 
to  the  routine  of  dunces  and  book-worms  a pow- 
er that  i9  full  of  inspiration,  and  capable  of 
informing  past  and  present  with  the  light  and 
humanity  of  God.  A great  artist  is  this  very 
memory,  and  in  a manner  the  mother  of  all 
arte,  reproducing  the  materials  and  images  of 
the  past  with  new  features,  combinations,  and 
powers,  and  not  only  re-collecting  but  remem- 
bering the  rich  treasures  in  her  store-house. 

That  action  or  passion  of  the  mind,  or  both 
action  and  passion,  that  we  call  Meditation, 
opens  itself  to  us  most  readily  as  the  evening 
draws  on,  and  we  find  ourselves  thinking  una- 
wares, and  that  unconscious  movement  of  the 
mind  from  which  the  best  thoughts  spring  ap- 
pears. If  we  have  been  thinking  all  day  upon 
some  perplexing  subject  or  knotty  problem,  with- 
out making  much  progress,  we  may  find,  as  we 
sit  at  sunset,  without  any  effort  of  forced  atten- 
tion, that  the  difficulty  is  cleared  away  at  once, 
and  the  subject  opens  itself  to  us  in  full  propor- 
tion and  light.  Especially  in  all  subjects  of 
higher  interest,  or  sueh  as  call  for  the  affections 
and  fancy,  and  are  capable  of  inspiration,  is  this 
mood  of  spontaneous  meditation  effective.  Gen- 


ius— which  every  soul  has  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent,  and  enables  us  all  in  some  way  to  have 
inspirations,  and  to  be  possessed  by  superior 
powers — generally  loves  the  sunset  hour,  and 
joins  its  wizard  spell  to  the  witchery  of  nature. 
Goethe,  as  quoted  by  Eckermann,  spoke  pro- 
foundly of  this  experience  when  he  said,  44  Every 
production  of  highest  art,  every  significant  in- 
sight, every  invention,  every  great  thought,  which 
bears  fruits  and  has  consequences,  stands  in 
no  man’s  power,  and  is  raised  above  all  earthly 
might.  Such  things  man  has  to  regard  as  un- 
looked-for gifts  from  above,  as  pure  children  of 
God,  which  he  is  to  receive  and  honor  with  grate- 
ful joy.  In  such  cases  man  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  instrument  of  a higher  Providence — as  a 
fitting  vessel  for  the  reception  of  divine  influ- 
ence.” 

We  believe  that  we  all  have  something  of  this 
receptive  power,  that  is  open  to  Heaven’s  best 
gifts.  Yet  our  habits  of  life  and  methods  of 
culture  make  too  little  of  it,  and  spur  us  on  to 
too  much  mere  will-work,  as  if  we  were  forced 
to  do  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing,  for 
ourselves,  and  as  if  God  and  Nature  would  do 
little  or  nothing  for  us.  It  may  be  that  the  hu- 
man will  tends  westward,  and  we  who  live  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  lack  the  receptive  spirit 
that  so  marks  the  Orientals,  aud  that  having  all 
the  world  before  us,  a new  country  to  make,  we 
bear  ourselves  as  if  nothing  were  finished  and  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  every  thing  were  still  to  be  done. 
The  evening  hour,  fitly  used,  helps  us  correct 
this  folly,  and  gives  us  something  of  the  Orient- 
al’s quiet  contemplation  and  receptive  sentiment. 
The  sunset  tells  us  that  the  day  is  done,  and  the 
solemn  light  of  history  looks  upon  us  from  its 
parting  rays,  and  shows  us  an  image  of  the  great 
past  in  this  one  passing  day  as  emphatically  as 
if  it  were  a thousand  years.  We  find  our  im- 
patience checked,  our  feverish  haste  soothed,  as 
we  behold  the  earth  sinking  into  her  repose  after 
toil ; and  nature,  before  so  anxious  and  striving, 
is  now  peaceful,  and  moves  retrospection  instead 
of  care.  It  is  well  to  keep  open  soul  to  this  tran- 
quil vision,  and  let  it  do  as  it  will  with  us.  We 
find  then  that  we  are  prepared  to  receive  that 
majestic  guest,  and  that  we  are  born  of  Him  who 
made  the  universe,  and  our  better  acquaintance 
is  constantly  bringing  out  the  closeness  of  the 
relation.  All  the  senses,  especially  the  master- 
senses,  the  eye  and  ear,  unveil  their  curtains  to 
welcome  the  visitation.  The  breeze,  the  ripple 
or  dash  of  the  waters,  the  insects,  the  birds,  the 
cattle,  the  evening  tones  of  home  and  village, 
the  shadows  of  the  earth,  the  colors  of  the  sky, 
the  light  of  the  stars — all  touch  answering  chords 
within  us,  and  the  harmony  is  greater  the  less 
we  try  to  forco  it,  and  the  more  we  leave  the 
elements  within  and  without  to  their  own  free 
communion.  Each  sense  is  a mystic  under  such 
inspiration,  and  even  the  palate  and  the  nostrils 
rise  into  priestly  dignity,  as  some  stray  fragrance 
of  a flower  seems  a delicious  dream,  and  each 
sip  of  the  cheering  cap  or  taste  of  luscious  fruit 
interprets  the  dogma  of  transubstantiatioD,  and 
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tells  us  that  it  is  not  wholly  absurd  to  believe 
that  matter  may  rise  into  spirit,  or  spirit  may 
descend  into  matter. 

We  are  yet  to  learn  how  great  a grace  and 
indeed  a virtue  is  geniality,  or  openness  to  all 
good  influences  and  true  fellowship,  and  that 
life  would  not  be  nearly  as  poor  and  hard  as  it 
is  if  wo  would  only  take  the  gifts  that  God  and 
Nature  are  so  ready  to  give  us.  If  we  were  more 
genial  we  must  be  not  only  more  cheerful  and 
calm,  but  also  more  earnest  and  original ; and 
nothing  more  saddens  and  impoverishes  us  than 
the  idea  that  we  must  be  always  exhausting  our- 
selves, and  never  filling  up — always  on  the  go, 
and  never  in  perfect  rest.  We  are  nearly  all 
overworked,  and  what  we  call  our  pleasure  is 
often  our  hardest  work,  and  keeps  us  forever  on 
the  drive.  Society  goes  with  a rush  as  much  as 
business,  and  tongues  and  plates  clatter  at  night 
after  the  clink  of  dollars  and  the  din  of  ham- 
mers^  cease  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
As  soon  as  day  ends  we  try  to  quarrel  with  God’s 
law,  and  force  night  into  an  unnatural  day  at 
our  presumptuous  bidding,  reversing  instead  of  j 
perfecting  the  true  economy  of  the  hours.  We  ! 
will  not  quarrel  with  art  for  trying  to  seize  and  j 
continue  the  spell  of  nature,  and  prolong  the 
witchery  of  twilight  by  music  and  conversation, 
paintings  and  the  drama,  and  the  other  dev  ices 
that  refresh  the  genial  soul,  and  entertain  with-  i 
out  exhausting  the  waiting  intellect,  sensibility,  | 
and  fancy.  The  longer  we  live  in  the  great  city  1 
the  more  are  we  convinced  that  art  is  one  of  the  | 
most  rational  and  healthful  of  influences  among  j 
us,  and  is  doing  much  to  carry  out  the  work  of  ; 
nature,  and  save  us  from  the  follies  of  artifleial  j 
society.  An  evening  hour  or  two  in  a picture-gal-  ' 
lery  or  at  the  opera  prolongs  the  charm  of  sun-  j 
set,  and  deepens  its  delight  without  of  necessity  j 
destroying  its  tranquillity.  There  is  something  | 
in  all  true  art  that  is  in  the  evening  tone,  and  1 
suggests  the  finished  day,  and  knocks  at  the  door  j 
of  the  genial  soul.  Each  picture  or  song  is,  in  ! 
its  way,  a rounded  whole,  and  asks  to  be  taken 
into  our  hospitality  as  a ready  guest  to  soothe 
and  cheer,  not  to  fret  and  fever  us.  The  work 
of  art  is  of  itself  something  done  already,  and 
even  a picture  of  sunrise  or  the  morning  chorus 
of  the  hunters  is  a finished  composition,  and  thus 
beans  with  it  something  of  the  expression  of  the 
parting  day.  But  society,  as  it  generally  pre- 
vails, is  unfinished,  restless,  striving,  uncomfort- 
able, and  adds  the  glare  and  hurry  of  the  morn- 
ing to  the  borrowed  vexations,  the  chills  and 
heats,  the  crowds  and  blaze  of  the  artificial 
evening.  Wc  would  give  more  for  an  hour  at 
sunset  with  a friend  or  two,  under  genial  sky, 
than  for  all  the  midnight  magnificence  of  our 
crowded  and  heated  drawing-rooms.  It  is  one 
of  the  growing  charms  of  our  city  life  that  we 
are  not  forced  to  go  far  from  home  to  enjoy  this 
solace,  and  nature  is  now  opening  her  Eden  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  rising  homes.  Our  great 
Park  is  reclaiming  the  very  hour  by  many  most 
of  all  neglected ; and  the  jeweled  clasp  that 
hinds  the  mantle  of  night  upon  the  bosom  of 


day,  that  snnset  hour  which  is  so  often  lost  at 
the  dinner-table  or  in  the  after-dinner  nap,  is 
becoming  a favorite  hour  with  multitudes  to  rev- 
el in  the  charms  of  our  public  gardens,  groves, 
and  waters.  Art,  too,  is  helping  out  the  spell, 
and  combining  her  voices  and  visions  with  the 
concerts  and  galleries  of  nature.  God  crown 
the  union  until  the  whole  city  enjoys  the  de- 
light, and  pleasure  rises  into  refinement,  and 
society  becomes  a school  of  education ! 

We  remarked  lately  in  an  essay  in  these  pages 
that  the  Christian  church  has  reversed  the  order 
of  the  natural  year,  and  made  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  nature  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
soul,  beginning  her  spring-time  at  Advent,  which 
generally  opens  with  December,  and  fixing  the 
two  great  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter  at 
seasons  when  among  us  the  earth  withholds  her 
bloom.  We  do  not  quarrel  at  this  arrangement, 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  inward  life  genial  as 
the  outward  world  is  cold  and  dreary.  The 
heart,  too,  enjoys  the  contrast,  and  the  Christ- 
mas carol  and  Yule-tide  log  meet  the  craving  for 
social  joy  and  godly  mirth  when  snow  and  ices 
bind  the  landscape.  It  is  wise  to  follow  the 
same  principle  in  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not 
reverse,  but  rather  interpret  and  complete  the 
meaning  of  the  hours  by  a just  method.  Night 
is  the  winter  of  the  day  in  its  darkness  and  cold- 
ness, and  wc  need  therefore  to  do  what  we  can 
to  cheer  it  into  a summer  of  the  soul,  instead 
of  yielding  passively  to  its  humors.  Probably, 
if  left  to  ourselves,  we  would  go  to  sleep  soon 
after  sundown  with  the  beasts  and  birds;  and 
not  so  much  our  individual  inclinations  as  the 
habits  of  society  keep  us  awake,  and  secure  to 
us  our  round  of  pleasures  and  occupations. 
What  we  ought  to  seek  in  the  round  of  the  day, 
as  of  the  year,  is  such  adaptations  as  carry  out 
instead  of  annulling  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture. In  winter  we  wisely  follow  the  reaction 
of  the  heart  from  the  chill  of  nature,  and  try  to 
make  life  genial  and  spiritual  without  vainly 
forcing  the  season  into  an  unnatural  summer; 
so  wc  should  make  the  evening  social  and 
thoughtful,  without,  trying  to  bring  back  the 
cares  and  worry  and  glare  of  the  day.  The 
true  evening  tone  of  life  is  a matter  that  wo  are 
to  study  as  never  before — to  make  it  genial  with- 
out dissipation,  intellectual  without  straining, 
refining  without  affectation,  and  devout  without 
pretension. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  higher  education  as 
well  as  our  social  accomplishments  paid  more 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  evening  tone 
of  thought  and  fellowship.  Surely  as  a people 
we  greatly  need  geniality ; and  as  wc  put  away 
convivial  excesses  wc  ought  to  cherish  the  con- 
vivial virtues,  and  have  hearty  companionship 
without  relying  upon  the  decanter  or  the  beer- 
mug.  Our  leading  men  ought  to  help  us,  and 
we  ought  to  help  them,  live  more  at  ease  and 
on  terms  of  greater  social  simplicity,  and  look 
upon  communion  as  quite  as  essential  as  origin- 
ality. Wo  ought  to  be  willing  to  come  together 
more  quietly  and  happily,  without  demanding 
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the  rest  of  some  great  excitement  or  the  novelty 
of  some  great  demonstration,  whether  of  num- 
bers or  talent.  In  our  homes,  schools,  conven- 
tions, churches,  we  should  have  calm  fellowship, 
allow  an  hour  at  least  for  quiet  communion,  as 
under  the  setting  sun  or  the  evening  star,  and 
not  insist  upon  being  forever  under  the  spur  of 
some  popular  agitation  or  impassioned  appeal, 
or  even  original  thought.  We  exhaust  ourselves 
and  our  leaders  by  the  constant  demand  for  ex- 
citement, and  err  as  much  as  if  we  insisted  that 
die  sun  should  never  set,  and  life  should  always 
be  in  the  noonday  blaze. 

If  wc  have  a brilliant  man  we  insist  upon  his 
always  shining,  without  remembering  that  his 
lamp  must  rest  and  be  filled  that  it  may  duly 
shine,  and  that  even  genius  keeps  its  original 
force  only  by  due  fellowship  with  other  minds ; 
and  geniality  is  the  receptive  side  of  originality, 
the  mother  heart  of  that  masculine  head.  We 
ask  the  day  always  to  continue,  the  flower  al- 
ways, to  bloom,  the  vine  always  to  bear.  In 
fact,  there  is  something  tragic  in  the  possession 
of  genius,  as  of  beauty,  and  they  who  worship  it 
cruelly  insist  upon  having  its  light  and  joy  al- 
ways. Few  brilliant  men  live  long  and  bear 
constant  fruit,  partly,  perhaps,  because  such  rare 
gifts  are  too  costly  and  exhaustive  to  last  long, 
bat  frequently  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
rest  and  lie  fallow.  In  no  one  respect  is  the 
prevailing  error  more  conspicuously  shown  than 
in  our  church  methods.  We  generally  exhaust 
or  kill  our  best  preachers  by  insisting  that  they 
shall  shine  always  and  be  one  perpetual  day. 
We  ask  them  to  shine  not  a few  times  in  the 
year,  but  every  week,  if  not  every  day ; and  not 
once,  but  twice  or  three  times  the  same  day  we 
exact  of  them  the  rare  and  costly  fruits  of  orig- 
inal thought  and  composition.  Our  people  do 
this,  not  meaning  any  harm,  but  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  mental  economy;  and  they 
often  quietly  set  down  the  original  gifts  of  their 
minister  as  part  of  the  fixed  social  and  spiritual 
capital  upon  which  they  and  their  children  are 
to  live  and  make  a figure  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  The  result  is  that  our  ablest  preach- 
ers die  young,  or  are  driven  from  the  pulpit 
hopeless  invalids  before  the  time  when  men  of 
other  professions  have  matured  their  gifts  and 
fame.  The  secret  of  this  appalling  fact  lies  in 
the  exhausting  nature  of  original  thinking  and 
composition,  and  in  the  incessant  call  for  brill- 
iancy and  fire,  and  the  refusal  of  ample  quiet 
and  communion. 

The  whole  country  has  lately  rang  with  the 
name  of  one  of  our  most  gifted  orators  and 
writers,  who  died  before  completing  his  fortieth 
year.  We  will  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  se- 
cret purpose  of  Divine  Providence  in  removing 
from  the  world  so  soon  a mind  so  rare  and  a 
temper  so  genial  and  fascinating.  But  it  seems 
to  us  rather  a marvel  that  he  lived  so  long  than 
that  he  lives  no  longer.  We  hear  of  monthly, 
and  even  perpetual  roses,  and  ever-bearing  ber- 
ries, that  keep  their  promise  for  a few  years 
during  the  summer-time;  but  who  has  heard 


of  a vine  or  tree  in  perpetual  bloom,  or  fruitage 
without  respite?  As  well  ask  the  vine  or  apple 
to  put  forth  fresh  leaves  and  fruit  forever*  as  ex- 
pect the  human  brain  to  be  forever  originating 
thought.  Starr  King  died  from  the  effect  of 
disease  upon  a constitution  overwrought  by  the 
work  of  original  composition  and  exciting  ut- 
terance. In  his  case  this  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  well,  for  the  especial  need  demand- 
ed especial  effort,  and  the  pen  and  voice  call  for 
heroes  and  martyrs  as  well  as  the  sword.  He 
evidently  was  aware  of  the  excessive  demands 
made  upon  his  strength  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
arrangements  for  his  new  church  in  California 
he  expressly  guarded  against  the  prevailing  er- 
ror of  making  the  preacher’s  brain  the  principal 
and  almost  the  sole  fountain  of  light  and  life, 
and  he  introduced  an  order  of  devotional  service 
that  secures  communion,  instead  of  depending 
always  upon  originality.  He  read  wisely  the 
lesson  of  the  evening  hour  far  away  on  that  Pa- 
cific shore,  and  instituted  a form  of  vespers  very 
much  upon  the  idea  of  the  ancient  church,  with 
modifications  suited  to  our  own  age  and  coun- 
try. The  progress  of  a similar  service  among 
onr  people  so  generally  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
signs  of  the  times ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  its  calming  influence  is  more  craved  by  the 
popular  taste  than  the  old  sensation  preaching ; 
and  crowds  throng  to  church  to  hear  the  old 
hymn  and  chants  and  scriptures,  more  comfort- 
ed by  the  brief  exhortation  or  exposition  than 
by  the  nsnal  elaborate  and  lengthy  sermon. 

Without  going  into  any  ecclesiastic  antiqui- 
ties, it  might  interest  readers  to  know  the  tem- 
per and  usage  of  the  ancient  church  as  to  the 
evening  hours,  and  have  a glimpse  of  the  forms 
of  -devotion  and  treasures  of  literature  that  have 
gathered  around  the  vesper  service.  The  tone 
of  the  service  is  eminently  affectionate  and  home- 
like. The  Magnificat,  or  Hymn  of  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  is  the  favorite  melody  that  has  been 
sung  for  ages  immemorial,  even  in  Protestant 
England,  as  evening  comes  on  and  the  length- 
ening shadows  move  thoughts  of  home  on  earth 
or  heavenward.  As  the  coitus  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  grew  into  the  croed  of  Christendom  the 
Catholic  vespers  were  more  given  to  Mariolatry, 
and  probably  most  of  the  hymns  of  this  class 
were  inspired  by  the  romance  of  this  season. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  belief  has  prompt- 
ed so  much  of  the  lyrical  literature  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  modern  reader  is  astounded  in  look- 
ing over  the  grand  collection  of  Latin  hymns  is- 
sued in  Germany  to  find  that  so  many  of  them 
are  in  honor  of  Mary.  Of  the  three  volumes 
of  hymns,  the  second  is  wholly  filled  with  lyrics 
of  this  class,  and  is  larger  than  the  first  volume, 
that  is  devoted  to  the  hymns  in  praise  of  God 
and  his  angels.  If  there  is  sad  superstition  in 
this,  there  is  also  something  of  onr  better  na- 
ture ; and  we  will  not  wholly  scorn  the  human 
heart  for  seeking  refuge  from  a hard  and  monk- 
ish theology  at  the  feet  of  that  lovely  vision  of 
faith,  the  Blessed  Mother,  who  was  thought  to 
be  first  of  God’s  creatures  and  Queen  of  Heaven. 
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Even  oar  great  iconoclast,  Theodore  Parker, 
does  not  escape  this  tendency  to  ran  for  shelter 
to  a divine  Mother’s  arms;  and  he  constantly 
preached  of  and  prayed  to  the  mother  God, 
whom  he  regarded  as  -coeternal  and  coessential 
with  the  Eternal  Father.  To  him  God  was 
both  Mother  and  Father;  and  his  life  would  have 
been  longer,  and  his  ministiy  more  edifying,  if 
he  had  held  more  of  his  service  in  the  motherly 
key,  and  spared  the  public  much  of  his  self-will 
and  antagonism.  He  had  a kind  heart  in  pri- 
vate relations;  but  his  ministry  was  not  always 
kind,  but  struck  rudely  at  the  Mother  Church, 
and  mother  faith  and  love  of  the  greater  part 
even  of  tolerant  Christians.  His  voice  some- 
times, indeed,  calls  us  homo  to  God,  but  deals 
more  with  battle-cries  than  household  words. 
His  divine  Mother  is  presented  more  as  an  idea 
than  as  a power,  and  he  had  little  love  for  the 
great  house,  the  Church  Universal,  where  ma- 
ternal love  for  ages  has  nursed  her  children  and 
guarded  them  from  harm,  and  to  which  she  colls 
all  poor  prodigals  back  as  to  their  native  home. 
He  held  no  evening  service  generally,  and  his 
morning  utterances  were  more  frequently  a war- 
cry  than  a homily,  and  not  even  his  devout  pray- 
er could  always  secure  the  hearers  edification. 
The  gentler  spirit  was  in  him,  and  few  felt  more 
than  he  the  spell  of  the  evening,  or  could  have 
given  in  his  better  hours  a richer  book  of  ves- 
per meditations  to  the  world.  He  felt  the  ma- 
ternal pulses  in  the  heart  of  nature  and  human- 
ity, and  undoubtedly  a considerable  part  of  his 
evident  worry  and  dissatisfaction  with  himself 
came  from  the  conviction  that  he  was  often  at 
sword’s-points  with  himself ; and  his  sharp  in- 
vective belied  the  tenderness  of  his  affections, 
and  his  hand  brandished  the  sword  and  his  head 
planned  the  campaign,  while  the  dove  of  peace 
was  nestling  in  his  heart. 

The  day  must  come  when  such  unquiet  spir- 
its find  rest,  and  cease  to  make  ns  restless.  Why 
should  not  the  large  humanity,  and  bold  con- 
victions, and  progressive  faith  of  our  advanced 
thinkers  conquer  for  us  and  for  them  a peace, 
and  give  us  peaceful  evening  contemplations 
after  their  day  of  toil,  and  storm,  and  strife  is 
over?  They  ought  to  help  us  to  a home  affec- 
tion deeper  and  broader  than  that  which  seeks 
the  family  hearth-stone ; they  ought  to  make  us 
feel  at  home  with  the  master-minds  of  our  race, 
or  domesticate  us  in  the  great  family  of  human- 
kind. They  should  help  us,  os  the  day  wanes 
and  the  night  comes,  to  see  in  majestic  vision 
the  great  day’s  work  of  the  children  of  God 
through  continuous  ages,  and  hear  the  ascrip- 
tion that  rises  from  them  all  as  they  salute  each 
other  before  the  eternal  throne.  Something  of 
this  great  brotherhood  wo  are  already  feeling, 
and  at  twilight  not  only  do  the  faces  of  lost  kin- 
dred and  friends  come  back  to  us,  but  the  forms 
of  the  great  thinkers,  heroes,  and  saints,  who 
have  made  us  all  brothers,  come  to  mind,  and 
we  are  no  longer  alone,  but  with  the  great  fam- 
ily that  the  Eternal  Father  has  been  gathering 
together  throughout  the  ages.  Every  book,  pic- 
~*re,  wall,  garden,  house,  church,  then,  has  a ' 


monumental  character,  and  opens  to  us  the 
things  that  have  been,  and  makes  the  mighty 
past  smile  upon  us  and  speak  to  us  as  a familiar 
friend.  Looking  out  from  our  quiet  vesper  seat, 
I see  the  spire  on  the  w estern  hills,  and  the  stones 
in  the  grave-yard  near  looming  up  in  the  even- 
ing shadows,  and  with  the  setting  sun  come 
thoughts  of  home  that  do  not  end  with  earthly 
habitations,  nor  merely  dream  of  some  bower 
of  bliss  within  those  gorgeous  curtains  that  veil 
that  pavilion  of  gold  that  seems  to  welcome  the 
vanishing  day.  It  is  good  at  such  times  to  muse 
and  chat,  as  mind  and  tongue  will  have  jt,  and 
wc  have  taken  you,  kind  reader,  into  our  confi- 
dence, and  seated  you  by  our  side.  Good-even- 
ing, and  then  good-night ! 


NORTHWARD. 

NDER  the  high,  unclouded  sun 
That  makes  the  ship  and  shadow'  one, 

I sail  away  as  from  the  fort 
Booms  sullenly  the  noonday  gun. 

The  odorous  airs  blow  thin  and  fine, 

The  sparkling  waves  like  emeralds  shine, 

The  lustre  of  the  coral  reefs 

Gleams  whitely  through  the  tepid  brine. 

And  glitters  o’er  the  liquid  miles 
The  jeweled  ring  of  verdant  isles, 

Where  generous  Nature  hold  her  court 
Of  ripened  bloom  and  sunny  smiles. 

Encinctured  by  the  faithful  seas 
Inviolate  gardens  load  the  breeze, 

Where  flaunt,  like  giant  warders’  plumes, 

The  pennants  of  the  cocoa-trees. 

Enthroned  in  light  and  bathed  in  balm, 

In  lonely  majesty  the  Palm 
Blesses  the  isles  with  waving  hands — 

High  Priest  of  the  eternal  Calm. 

Yet  northward  with  an  equal  mind 
I steer  my  course,  and  leave  behind 
The  rapture  of  the  Southern  skies, 

The  wooing  of  the  Southern  wind. 

For  here  o’er  Nature’s  wanton  bloom 
Falls  far  and  near  the  shade  of  gloom, 

Cast  from  the  hovering  vulture-wings 
Of  one  dark  thought  of  woe  and  doom. 

I know  that  in  the  snow-white  pines 
The  brave  Norse  fire  of  freedom  shines, 

And  fain  for  this  I leave  the  land 
Where  endless  summer  pranks  the  vines. 

Oh  strong,  free  North,  so  wise  and  brave ! 

Oh  South,  too  lovely  for  a slave! 

Why  read  ye  not  the  changeless  truth — 

The  free  can  conquer  but  to  save  ? 

May  God  upon  these  shining  sands 
Send  Love  and  Victory  clasping  hands. 

And  Freedom’s  banners  wave  in  peace 
Forever  o’er  the  rescued  lands! 

And  here  in  that  triumphant  hour 
Shall  yielding  Beauty  wed  with  Power; 

And  blushing  earth  and  smiling  sea 
In  dalliance  deck  the  bridal  bower. 
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PROFESSOR  CAIRNES,  of  Dublin,  in  his 
very  valuable  and  generally  accurate  work 
on  the  44  Slave  Power,”  says : 

“In  the  Southern  States  no  less  than  five  millions  of 
human  brings  are  now  said  to  exist  in  a condition  little 
removed  from  savage  life,  eking  out  a wretched  subsist- 
ence by  hunting,  by  fishing,  by  hiring  themselves  out  for 
occasional  jobs,  and  by  plunder.  Combining  the  restless* 
ness  and  contempt  for  regular  industry  peculiar  to  the 
savage,  with  the  vices  of  the  proletaire  of  civilized  com- 
munities, these  people  make  up  a class  at  ouce  degraded 
and  dangerous;  and  constantly  reinforced,  as  they  are,  by 
all  tlpt  is  idle,  worthless,  and  lawless  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nc*ighl)oring  States,  form  an  inexhaustible  pre- 
serve of  ruffianism,  ready  at  hand  for  all  the  worst  pur- 
poses of  Southern  ambition Such  are  the1  mean  whites' 

or  ‘white  trash* This  class  comprises,  as  I have  eald, 

five  millions  of  human  beings — about  seven-tenths  of  the 
whole  white  population  of  the  South. " 

This  opinion  of  Professor  Cairnes  is  no  doubt 
shared  by  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  and  of  England.  But  it  is  a 
great  error.  Having  read  of,  or  seen,  the  wretch- 
ed specimens  of  humanity  who  loiter  about  the 
railway  stations,  or  hover  around  the  large  plant- 
ations on  the  great  Southern  thoroughfares,  they 
have  inferred  that  they  represent  “ seven-tenths 
of  the  whole  white  population”  of  the  South ! 
The  idea  is  preposterous,  for,  if  it  were  true, 
one  half  of  the  Southern  people  would  be  pau- 
pers, while  no  community  could  support  that 
proportion  of  non-producers.  But  it  is  not  true. 
The  great  mass  of  “ poor  whites”  are  superior 
(and  I say  this  with  due  deliberation,  and  after 
sixteen  years’  acquaintance  with  them)  to  pny 
other  class  of  uncultivated  men,  save  our  North- 
ern farmers,  on  the  globe. 

The  eight  millions  of  Southern  whites  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes : 

First,  The  ruling  class , which  includes  the 
planters,  and  the  higher  grades  of  professional 
men,  and  numbers  about  one  million.  Second, 
The  middle  or  laboring  class , which  includes  the 
•mall  traders,  mechanics,  farmers,  and  farm  and 
other  laborers,  and  numbers  about  six  and  a 
half  millions;  and,  third,  The  mean  white  class , 
which  includes  all  who  are  appropriately  called 
“poor  trash,”  who  glean  a sorry  subsistence 
from  hunting,  fishing,  and  poaching  on  the 
grounds  of  the  planters.  This  class  numbers 
about  half  a million,  and  to  it  only  does  Pro- 
fessor Caimcs’s  description  apply. 

The  two  latter  classes  are  of  very  marked  and 
decidedly  opposite  characteristics.  One  labors ; 
is  industrious,  hardy,  enterprising;  a law-abid- 
ing and  useful  citizen  : the  other  does  not  labor ; 
is  thieving,  vicious,  law-breaking,  and  of  “Uo 
sort  of  account”  to  his  family  or  to  society. 

The  mean  whites  do  combine  “ the  restless- 
ness and  contempt  for  regular  industry  peculiar 
to  the  savage,  with  the  vices  of  the  proletaire  of 
civilized  communities.”  Their  houses  are  often 
the  pole  wigwams  of  the  Indian,  shaped  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  with  merely  a hole  at  the  top  to  let 
the  smoke  out  and  the  rain  in ; but  generally 


they  are  small  huts  of  rough  logs,  through  the 
crevices  of  which  the  wind  in  winter  whistles  a 
most  melancholy  tune.  The  one  room  of  these 
huts  is  floored  with  nothing  but  the  ground — 
hardened  with  mauls,  and  hollowed  at  the  cen- 
tre, as  if  to  hold  the  rain  that  comes  in  at  the 
roof — and  it  is  furnished  with  a few  rickety 
chairs,  a pine  log — hewn  smooth  on  the  upper 
side,  and  made  to  servo  as  a sofa — a cracked 
skillet,  a dirty  frying-pan,  an  old-fashioned  rifle, 
two  or  three  sleepy  dogs,  and  a baker’s  dozen 
of  half-clad  children,  with  skins  and  hair  colored 
like  a tallow-candle  dipped  in  tobacco-juicc.  In 
one  corner  there  may  be  a mud  oven,  half  crum- 
bled back  to  its  original  earth,  and  in  the  oth- 
ers, two  or  three  low  beds,  with  corn-shuck  mat- 
tresses and  tattered  furnishings.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  inmates  is  suited  to  their  surround- 
ings. They  are  given  to  whisky-drinking,  snuflf- 
•dipping,  clay-eating,  and  all  manner  of  social 
vices. 

The  costume  of  these  people  is  of  the  most 
meagre  and  mean  description.  The  women  go 
with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and  their  only  gar- 
ment is  a coarse  cottonadc  gown,  falling  straight 
from  the  neck  to  just  below  the  knees.  The 
men  wear  slouched  hats,  and  linsey  trowsers, 
and  hunting  shirts,  so  begrimed  with  filth,  and 
so  torn  and  patched  in  a thousand  places,  that 
scarcely  a vestige  of  the  original  material  is  left 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Many  of  them— owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  custom  of  intermarrying — are 
deformed  and  apparently  idiotic,  and  they  all 
have  stunted,  ague-distorted  frames,  dull,  heavy 
eyes,  saffron-hued  skins,  small,  bullet-shaped 
heads,  and  coarse,  wiry  hair,  which  looks  like 
oakum  shreds  bound  into  mops  and  dyed  with 
lampblack. 

They  answer,  in  their  general  characteristics, 
to  the  “scum”  of  our  Northern  cities,  and  to  the 
vile  denizens  of  the  back  slums  of  London  and 
other  large  European  towns ; but  it  may  bo  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  any  where  a class  of 
whites  quite  so  degraded  and  so  utterly  useless 
as  they  are.  Every  where  but  in  the  Slave 
States  the  poor  man  labors,  produces  something 
toward  the  support  of  himself  and  of  others, 
but  the  “ mean  whke”  of  the  South  docs  not 
know  how  to  labor ; he  produces  nothing ; he  is 
a fungous  growth  on  the  body  of  society,  absorb- 
ing the  life  and  strength  of  the  other  parts. 

As  I have  said,  the  laboring  poor  whites  are  a 
very  different  people.  They  comprise  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  free  population  of  the  South. 
Tho  census  shows  that  on  the  first  of  June,  1860, 
there  were  in  the  fourteen  Slave  States,  exclu- 
sive of  Delaware,  1,359,655  white  males  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  other  outdoor  employments. 
Of  this  number,  901,102  are  classed  as  “farm- 
ers”— men  who  till  their  own  land:  230,146  are 
classed  as  “farm-laborers” — men  who  till  the 
land  of  others : and  228,407  are  classed  as 
“laborers’* — men  engaged  in  outdoor  work  oth- 
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er  than  the  tillage  of  land.  The  “farmers”  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  planters — men 
who  work  large  tracts  of  land  and  large  bodies 
of  slaves,  but  do  not  work  themselves — for  the  j 
census  takes  distinct  account  of  the  latter.  They  ! 
number  only  85,558,  but — such  has  been  the 
working  of  the  peculiar  institution — they  own 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  negroes  and  landed 
property  of  the  South.  These  one  million  three 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  laboring  white  men 
represent  a population  of  about  six  millions ; 
and  if  we  add  to  them  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sand represented  by  the  planters,  and  the  ortc 
million  represented  by  men  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  professions,  there  can  hardly  re- 
main, in  a total  population  of  less  than  eight 
millions,  “ five  millions  of  human  being  who  eke 
out  a wretched  subsistence  by  hunting,  by  fish- 
ing, by  hiring  themselves  out  for  occasional  jobs, 
and  by  plunder.”  Half  a million — the  number 
I have  stated— -is  vastly  nearer  the  truth. 

Little  is  known  at  the  North  of  this  large  farm- 
ing population,  for  the  reason  that  they  live  re- 
mote from  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  have  been 
seldom  seen  by  travelers.  They  arc  settled  gen- 
erally in  the  “up-country”  and  “backwoods,” 
and  there  lead  industrious  and  plodding  lives. 
From  them  have  sprung  such  men  as  Patrick 
Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Andrew  Johnson,  Parson  Brownlow, 
President  Lincoln,  and  nearly  all  the  represent- 
ative men  of  the  Slave  States.  In  fact  they  are 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  South,  the  strength 
of  its  armies,  the  men  who  are  now  so  patiently 
fighting  and  enduring  in  the  cause  of  Secession ; 
and  they  will  be,  when  the  Union  is  restored,  the 
ruling  class,  the  real  political  South  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  illustrate  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
the  farmer  class  of  “poor  whites”— -(this  name 
is  a misnomor,  for  a man  can  hardly  be  called 
“ poor”  who  owns  his  own  house  and  farm,  and 
enjoys  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life) — I will  introduce  to  the  reader  one 
of  its  representative  men,  whom  I met  at  his 
home  in  Tennessee,  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  again  encountered  at  Murfreesboro,  in  the 
month  of  May,  18C3 ; and  I will  let  him  “ speak 
for  himself,”  in  his  vernacular  dialect,  as  I may 
thereby  give  a more  correct  idea  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  class  than  by  a more  general  descrip- 
tion. 

Late  in  November,  1850,  while  journeying  on 
horseback  from  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  I was  overtaken  by  a storm  one 
day,  just  at  nightfall,  and  forced  to  ask  shelter 
at  a small  farm-house  near  the  little  town  of 
Richmond,  in  Bedford  County,  Tennessee.  The 
house  stood  in  a small  clearing  a short  distance 
from  the  highway,  and  was  one  story  high,  of 
hewn  logs  nicely  chinked  and  whitewashed,  with 
a projecting  roof,  a broad,  open  piazza,  and  an 
enormous  brick  chimney-stack  protruding  at  ei- 
ther gable.  As  I rode  up  to  it  the  farmer  came 
out  to  meet  me.  He  was  dressed  in  homespun, 


and  had  a wiry,  athletic  frame;  a dark,  sun- 
browned  complexion ; an  open,  manly  face ; and 
a frank,  cordial  manner  that  won  my  confidence 
in  a moment.  He  bade  me  “good  evenin’”  as 
I approached  him,  and  returning  his  salutation, 
I asked  him  for  shelter  for  myself  and  horse. 

“Sartin,  Stranger,”  he  replied;  “I  nuver 
turned  away  one  o’  God’s  images  yit,  cf  they 
wus  a Yankee — an’  some  o’  them  is  drefful  pore 
likenesses,  ye  mought  bet  a pile  on  thet.” 

“Why  do  you  think  I am  a Yankee?”  I 
asked,  smiling. 

“I  sees  it  all  over  ye.  But  come,  alight; 
ye’s  welcome  ter  all  I hes,  an*  ef  ye  kin  spin  a 
yarn  or  tell  a lie  ony  bigger’n  I kin,  I’ll  ’low  a 
Yankee  ar  smarter’n  a Tennesseean — an*  I nuv- 
er know’d  one  as  war  yit.” 

Dismounting,  I requested  him  to  give  my 
horse  some  oats,  remarking  that  I made  free 
with  him,  because  I expected  to  pay  for  what  I 
had. 

“Pay I”  he  exclaimed;  “nuver  yc  tork  uv 
pay,  Stranger,  ’tween  two  sich  men  as  ye  an’  me 
is,  or  ye’ll  make  me  fight  another  duel.  It’s 
agin  my  principles,  but  I fit  one  onst,  an’  it 
mought  be  ye  wouldn’t  loike  ter  hev  me  fit  an- 
other.” 

“ Not  with  me,  I assure  you.  I’d  take  free 
quarters  with  you  for  a month  rather  than  fight 
a duel.”  v 

“ Yer  a sensible  man ; fur  I shud,  fur  shore, 
serve  ye  jest  as  I done  Clingman — thet  famous 
North  Car'lina  chap.  P’raps  ye  nuver  yered 
how  I fit  him?” 

“No,  I never  did.” 

“Wall,  I’ll  tell  ye  on  it.  But  yere,  Jake” 
(to  a stout,  cheerful  negro,  who  just  then  ap- 
peared at  the  corner  of  the  house) — “yere,  Jake, 
tuck  the  gen’leman’s  nng,  rub  him  down,  au*  guv 
him  some  oats,  an’  mind,  doan’t  ye  guv  no  par- 
son’s measure  wuth  the  oats.” 

“ Nuver  you  f ar,  Massa.  Jake'll  gub  it  ter 
*im  chock-heapin’ — loike  you  gub’s  ebery  ting, 
Massa,”  rejoined  the  negro,  bounding  nimbly 
into  the  saddle,  and  riding  off  to  the  barn-yard. 

The  farmer  then  turned  and  led  the  way  into 
the  house.  At  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  we 
were  met  by  his  wife — a comely,  dark-eyed  wo- 
man of  about  thirty,  neatly  clad  in  a calico 
gown,  and  a spotless  lace  cap  perching  cozily 
on  the  back  of  her  head. 

“ Sally,”  said  my  host,  as  we  entered  the  room, 
“yere’r  a stranger;  so  tuck  him  in;  guv  him 
fritters  an’  apple-jack  fur  supper,  fur  he’m  a 
Yankee,  an*  thar’s  no  tellin’  but  ye  mought 
save  the  kentry  ef  ye  made  him  fall  in  love  wuth 
ye.” 

The  good  woman  laughed,  gave  me  a cordial 
greeting,  asked  me  to  a seat  by  the  fire,  and  went 
about  preparing  supper.  As  I seated  myself 
with  her  husband  by  the  broad  hearth-stone  I 
glanced  around  the  apartment.  It  occupied  one 
half  of  the  building,  and  had  a most  cozy  and 
comfortable  appearance.  On  the  floor  was  a 
tidy  rag  carpet,  and  the  plastered  walls  were 
covered  with  a modest  paper,  and  ornamented 
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with  a half  dozen  neatly-framed  engravings.  A 
gilded  looking-glass,  festooned  with  sprigs  of 
evergreen,  hung  between  the  front  windows,  and 
opposite  to  it  stood  a huge  piece  of  mahogany, 
half  a side-hoard,  half  a bureau,  which  in  its 
day  had  graced  some  statelier  mansion.  A doz- 
en rustic  arm-chairs,  covered  with  untanned 
deer-skin,  a small  stand  in  the  comer  piled  high 
with  such  books  as  the  Bible,  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  and  “Doddridge’s  Expositor,”  and 
a large  pine  table,  on  which  my  hostess  was  ar- 
ranging the  tea-things,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  A little  boy  of  five  and  a little  girl 
of  seven  were  helping  the  good-wife  set  the  tea- 
table,  and  through  an  open  door  at  the  rear  I 
saw  an  older  child,  with  her  mother's  dark-brown 
hair  and  her  father’s  expressive  features,  busily 
frying  the  fritters  over  the  kitchen  fire. 

After  asking  mo  where  I “come  from,”  where 
I “ mought  be  moseyin’  ter,”  and  other  similar 
questions,  my  host  said: 

“ So  yc  nuver  yered  how  I fit  Clingman — 
the:  big  Whig  chap  over  thar  ter  North  Car’li- 
na?” 

“No,”  I replied,  “I  never  did,  but  I would 
like  to,  for  I know  Clingman.” 

“Wall,  ye  sees,  it  war  jest  afore  the  last  ’lec- 
tion, when  ye  put  in  ole  Zack  fur  President. 
The  Whigs  they  had  a big  harbacue  down  ter 
Richmond,  an’  Clingman  an’  a hull  lot  uv  ’em 
went  inter  speechifying  ter  kill.  Wall,  in  the 
coorse  uv  Clingman ’s  speech  he  said  thet  Cass, 
our  canderdate,  wus  a nigger- trader  down  thar 
ter  Newbern  way,  an’  wus  in  jail  fur  passin’ 
counterfit  money,  an’  cf  wc  ’lected  him,  we’d 
hev  ter  hail  him  out  ter  ’naugerate  him.  Now, 
I couldn’t  stand  thet,  no  how,  so  I telled  Cling- 
man he  lied  loike  blazes.  Wall,  lie  stopped 
short  ter  onst,  an’  axed  me  fur  my  redress.” 

“Address,”  said  his  wife,  pausing  in  her 
work,  and  looking  pleasantly  at  me. 

“ Thet’s  so,  Sally,”  replied  the  farmer.  “ Stran- 
ger, Sally  bes  all  the  lamin’  uv  the  farably.  She’s 
a quality  ’ooman — she  is ! Wall,  I guv  Cling- 
man my  name,  an’  whar  I hung  out,  an’,  shore 
’naff,  jest  arter  dark,  a feller  rid  up  yere  wuth  a 
challunge,  all  writ  out  in  Clingmau’s  own  hand 
— au’  ye  knows  he’s  a right  smart  scholard,  an’ 
a durned  clever  feller  ter  boot,  ef  he  ar  a Whig. 
I couldn’t  read  tho  thing — I hain’t  got  no  fur- 
der  nur  prenl  yit — so  I guv  it  ter  Sally.  Sally 
she  screeched  out  when  she  seed  whot  it  war 
’bout,  hut  I telled  har  ter  stand  up,  an’  dio  loike 
a man,  an’  so  she  sot  down,  an’  ’cepted  the  chal- 
lunge. Now,  ye  knows,  the  challungcd  ’un  al- 
ters hes  the  chise  o’  weapons,  so  I said  I’d  hev 
swords,  mounted.” 

“ Then  you  are  familiar  with  sword  practice?” 
I remarked. 

“Funnilye  wuth  it!  I nuver  seed  more’n 
one  sword  in  all  my  horned  days,  an’  thet  war 
so  darned  rusty  a ox-team  couldn’t  dror  it.  It 
hung  over  dad’s  front  door  when  I war  a young 
’an.  Dad  said  he  fit  wuth  it  ter  Cowpens,  but 
I know’d  ho  didn’t,  ’case  he  couldn’t  ha’  been 
more’n  two  y’ar  old  at  thet  writin’. 


“Wall,  I said  swords,  mounted,  at  sun-up 
the  next  mornin*,  over  agin  my  Par  pinery. 
Now,  I hes  a drefful  smart  ox-brute  thet  I’se  a 
raised  up  fur  my  privat’  ridin’.  The  brute  he 
doan’t  loike  a spur,  an’  when  ye  puts  one  inter 
*im,  he’ll  pitch,  head-foremose,  inter  the  fust 
thing  he  comes  ter,  be  it  man  or  beast.  Wall, 
in  the  mornin*  I tuck  out  the  cow-horn  (ye’d 
think  Gabriel  war  a soundin’  the  last  trump 
when  I blows  it),  cut  a right  smart  stick  fur  a 
sword,  put  it  inter  a valler  bag  thet  lucked  loike 
a scabbard,  got  out  the  ox-brute,  tied  a red  rag 
ter  his  horns,  put  on  him  my  wife’s  best  kiverlet 
— Sally  hed  it  agin  wo  got  morried;  it  lies  more 
colors  nur  Joseph’s  coat,  hut  red  an’  yaller  dom- 
inates. Wall,  I put  on  the  kiverlet  fur  a sad- 
dle, an’  moseyed  oft*  ter  the  dueling  ground. 

“ Clingman,  he  war  thar,  wuth  two  seconds, 
a doctor,  an’  a hull  ’pothecary  store  uv  cuttin’ 
instruments,  all  waitin’  an’  ready  ter  make 
mince-meat  uv  my  carcass.  Soon  ns  ho  seed 
how  I war  ’coutered,  he  up  an’  ’jected  ter  fight- 
in’,  but  I counted  out  tho  terms  uv  the  duel — 
swords,  mounted — an*  I telled  him  ef  he  didn’t 
stand  an’  fight  loike  a man  I’d  post  him  all 
over  the  State  o’  North  Car’lina  fur  a coward. 
•Wall,  finarly  he  ’eluded  ter  do  it.  feo,  we  tuck 
our  stands,  the  seconds  they  guv  tho  word, 
Clingman  he  put  spurs  inter  his  hoss,  an’  I 
put  spurs  inter  mine,  an’,  Stranger,  ye’d  better 
b'lieve  when  my  ox  moseyed  down  onter  his 
mar,  wuth  horn  a blowin’,  an’  kiverlet  a flyin’, 
the  mar  she  piked  out  quicker’n  a whirlygust 
chasin’  a streak  o’  lightnin’,  an’  she  nuver  helt 
up  till  she  got  clean  inter  North  Car’lina.  I’se 
allcrs  telled  Sally  sense  thet  thet  kiverlet  ar  the 
flag  I means  ter  live  under,  ter  sleep  under,  an* 4 
ter  die  under.”* 

When  I had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter  which  expressed  my 
appreciation  of  the  farmer’s  story,  his  comely 
wife  said  to  me : 

“ Fotch  up  yer  cheer,  Stranger.  We  hain’t 
nothin’  ’cept  common  doin’s,  hut  we’s  ’nuff  o’ 
them.” 

And  there  was  “’nuff  o*  them.”  The  table 
was  loaded  down  with  bacon,  venison,  wild- 
fowl, hominy,  corn-pone,  fritters,  tea,  cider,  and 
apple-jack,  all  heaped  upon  it  in  promiscuous 
confusion.  I had  ridden  far,  and  eaten  nothing 
since  the  morning,  but  I might  have  relished 
the  viands  had  my  appetite  been  much  daintier 
than  it  was. 

A desultoiy  conversation  followed  till  the  close 
of  the  meal.  When  it  was  over,  again  seating 
myself  with  the  farmer  before  the  blazing  light- 
wood  fire,  while  his  wife  and  elder  daughter 
went  about  clearing  away  the  tea-things,  I said 
to  him: 

“Now  I want  to  ask  you  how  you  live,  what 
you  raise,  how  many  negroes  you  have — all 
about  yourself,  for  I’ve  already  fallen  in  love 
with  you  and  your  wife.” 

“Fall’n  in  love  wuth  me!  ha!  ha!”  echoed 

* Subsequent  inquiry  satisfied  me  thet  the  fanner's  ac- 
count of  this  singular  duel  was  substantially  true. 
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the  farmer.  “Stranger,  7 nuver  fell  in  love 
wuth  nary  man  'cept  Sally,  but  I fell  inter  it  so 
deep  wuth  she  thet  I’se  willin'  all  creation  Bhud 
love  har  jest  loike  I does— an'  they  wnd,  ef  they 
only  know’d  har  so  wall  as  rac.” 

44  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  Does  she  do  all  her 
own  housework  ?’* 

44  Uvery  thing — she  an’  the  little  gal.  She 
woan’t  hev  no  lazy  nigger  wimmin  round. 
They  make  more  wuck  nur  they  does.” 

“Do  yer  wife  wuck,  Stranger?”  asked  the 
lady.  “They  say  wimmin  all  wucks  ter  the 
North.” 

“ Nearly  all  do — except  my  wife.  She  don't, 
because  I have  none.  But  I intend  to  have  one. 
I shall  probably  wait  till  your  husband  breaks 
his  neck,  and  then  pop  the  question  to  you.” 

“Wall,  I reckon  I’d  hev  ye,  fur  I’se  sort  o’ 
tuck  ter  ye.  ’Pears  loike  ye  Northern  gentle- 
men hain’t  stuck  up,  an’  doan’t  ’count  tharselfs 
no  better  nur  wuckin*  folk,  like  the  ’ristocracts 
docs  round  yere.” 

“The  heart,  not  the  wealth  or  the  intellect, 
Madam,  makes  the  true  aristocracy,”  I replied, 
gravely. 

“Thet’s  whot  our  parson  sez ; an*  in  heaven, 
he  sez,  them  as  gits  the  highest  lies  hearts  jest 
loike  little  childerin* — thet  loves  uvery  thing, 
an’  uvery  body,  an'  hain’t  no  larnin’  at  all.  Ef 
thet’s  so,  Bible’ll  bo  one  on  the  biggest  on  ’em, 
fur  he’s  got  nigh  ter  no  lamin’ — he  kin  only  jest 
make  out  ter  spell — an’  his  heart  ar  big  'nuff  ter 
holt  all  o'  creation.” 

“ Doan’t  ye  say  thet,  Sally,”  said  the  farmer 
looking  at  his  wife  with  a tender  light  in  his 
eyes,  and  a beautiful  smile  on  his  rough  feat- 
ures: “The  Lord  moughtn’t  be  uv  yer  ’pin- 
ion.” 

“Yos,  He  ar,  fur  He  knows  ye  jest  loike  I 
does.” 

The  farmer  made  no  reply,  and  a short  si- 
lence followed.  I broke  it  by  saying : 

“Come,  Bible,  if  that  is  your  name,  answer 
my  questions — tell  me  all  about  yourself.” 

“ Thet  hain’t  my  name,  Stranger,  though  it’r 
whot  I goes  by.  Ye  sees  my  name  ar  Smith, 
an'  dad  chrisund  me  Jehoshaphat* — ter  ’stin- 
guish  me  frum  the  t'other  Smiths,  but,  some- 
how, it  got  shortened  ter  Bible,  an'  it’r  been  Bi- 
ble unter  this  day.  I wuck’d  ’long  uv  dad  till  I 
war  twenty-one,  for  the  ole  ’un  he  said  he'd  a 
fetched  me  up  when  I war  a young  ’un,  an'  he 
war  bound  ter  git  his  pay  out  o’  me  agin  I war 
grow’d,  an’  he  done  it. 

“ Wall,  the  day  I war  uv  age  dad  axed  me 
out  ter  the  bam,  an’  totin’  out  a mule-brute  ns 
hed  been  in  the  fambly  uver  sense  Adam  warn’t 
no  higher’n  lettle  Sally,  he  sez  ter  me,  sez  he : 
4 Thar,  Bible,  thar’s  my  last  wull  an’  testamunt ; 
tuck  it,  an*  gwo  an’  seek  yer  fortun’.’  I hadn’t 
nary  chise,  so  I tuck  the  mule-brute  an’ moseyed 
out  ter  seek  my  fortun’.  I squatted  down  right 
squar  onter  this  dead’nin’,  hired  my  nig  Jake 


* IIU  name  according  to  the  army  rolls  if  William  J. 
Smitel 


(I  owns  him  now),  an’  me,  an’  Jake,  an’  the 
mule-brute  went  ter  wuck  loike  blazes — all  but 
the  mule -brute — he  war  too  tarnal  lazy  ter 
wuck ; he  war  so  lazy  I hed  ter  git  my  ox  ter 
holp  him  dror  his  last  breath.  Wall,  Jake  an’ 
me  added  acre  ter  acre,  an’  mule-brute  ter  mule- 
brute,  as  the  Scriptur’  sez,  till  finarly  I got  ter 
be  right  wall  forehanded.  Then,  one  day,  I sez 
ter  Jake : 4 Jake,’  sez  I,  4 ye’s  got  a wife,  an’  ye 
knows  whot  durmestic  forlicity  is — ter  be  shore 
ye  hes  ter  keep  it  seven  mile  away ; but  whot's 
thet  when  I guvs  ye  Saturday  artemoons  an’ 
Sundays  all  ter  yerself.  Now  I hain’t  nary  fur- 
licity  at  all.  Whot  shill  I do  ?’ 

44  4 Git  a wife,  Massa,'  sez  Jake ; 4 git  a wife, 
Massa.  Saddle  de  mar,  Massa,  an’  gwo  out  on 
a ’splorin’  expedition.  Jake’ll  luck  arter  de 
fixin’s  while  you’m  away.' 

“ Now  thet  nig  ar  alters  right ; he’s  got  a head 
longer’n  the  moral  law ; so  I saddled  the  mar 
an’  sallied  out  arter  Sally.  I hed  ter  scour  nigh 
’bout  all  o'  creation,  an’  it  tuck  me  four  hull 
months  ter  do  it,  but — I found  har.  Soon  as  I 
sot  eyes  on  har  I know’d  it  war  she,  an’  I telled 
har  so ; but  she  say,  4 Ye  must  ax  Par.’  (Sally 
hes  book-breed  in’,  ye  sees,  so  she  sez  par  in- 
stead o*  dad,  which  ar’  the  nat’ral  way.)  Wall, 
I axed  4 par ;’  he’s  one  on  yer  quality  folk,  been 
ter  Congress,  an’  only  missed  bein’  Guv’ner  by 
— not  gittin'  the  nomumation.  I axed  him, 
an’  he  shuck  his  head ; but  I guv  him  jest  a 
week  ter  think  on  it,  an’  moseyed  out  ter  git 
ready  agin  the  weddin*.  I know'd  he’d  come 
round,  an’  he  done  it.  So  I sez  ter  Sally : 4 Sally,’ 
sez  I,  ‘we’ll  be  morried  ter-morrer.’ 

44 ‘Ter-morrer!’  screeched  Sally,  holtin’  up 
har  hands  an’  openin’  har  eyes ; 4 why,  I hain’t 
a ready.  I hain’t  no  does!’ 

“ ‘Cloes!’  sez  I;  4nuver  mind  yer  does;  I 
doan't  morry  ye  fur  them.’ 

44  So  Sally  she  consented,  an’  I piked  out  fur 
a parson.  Now  thar  warn’t  none  nigher’n  over 
a branch,  an’  it  so  happin’d  it  rained  loike  blazes 
thet  night,  an'  toted  off  all  the  bridges ; so  when 
the  parson  an*  me  got  down  ter  the  run  jest  arter 
noon  the  next  day — wo  wus  ter  a been  morried 
at  ’levin — thar  lvarn’t  no  way  o’  erodin’;  but 
thar  war  Sally,  on  the  t'other  side  uv  the  run,  in 
har  sun-bunnet  an’  a big  iimbrcll’,  onpaticntly 
waitin’  fur  us.  Thar  warn’t  no  other  how,  so 
I sez  ter  the  parson : 4 Parson,*  sez  1, 4 say  over 
the  Prayer-book — Sally’s  got  the  hull  uv  it  by 
heart  agin  this  time — we’ll  be  morried  ter  onst 
right  yere.’  So  the  parson  he  said  over  the 
Prayer-book,  Sally  she  made  the  ’spouses — all 
’bout  the  ’beyin’  an’  so  on — an'  we’s  been  man 
an’  wife  uver  sense ; an’  Stranger,  I doan’t  keer 
whar  the  t’other  'ooman  ar*,  thar  hain’t  nary  one 
livin'  quite  up  ter  Sally.” 

“ An’  does  ye  b’lieve  thet  story,  Stranger  ?” 
asked  Sally,  who,  having  finished  clearing  away 
the  tea-things,  had,  with  the  older  daughter  and 
the  younger  children,  taken  a seat  near  me  in 
the  chimney-corner. 

44 1 can't  say  that  I do.  Not  altogether,”  I 
replied. 
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“Pm  glad  on  it;  fur  we  wus  morricd  in  a 
House,  loike  Christun  people — we  wus.” 

44  Is  Jake  your  only  slave  ?”  I asked  the  farm- 
er after  a while. 

“ Yas,”  ho’r  my  only  ’un,  but  lie’s  as  good  as 
ony  two  ye  uver  know’d  on.  Ye  sees,  1 raises 
nigh  on  ter  no  craps  ’cept  mule-brutes  an’  horn- 
ed critters,  an’  them,  ye  knows,  browse  in  the 
woods,  and  doan'tmake  much  wuck.” 

If  space  allowed  I would  tell  the  reader  more 
of  this  farmer’s  family ; how  every  thing  about 
the  house  and  outbuildings  was  the  model  of  neat- 
ness ; bow  the  comely  housewife  strove,  with 
grace  and  cheerfulness,  to  do  honor  to  a stran- 
ger guest;  how  tidily  she  kept  her  handsome 
brood,  ail  clad  in  homespun  of  her  own  weaving, 
and  her  own  making ; how  the  younger  children 
climbed  their  father’s  knee,  pulled  his  beard, 
and  laughed  at  his  stories,  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  them  before ; how  nimbly  the  elder  daugh- 
ter sprang  to  do  her  mother’s  bidding,  how  she 
fetched  the  apples  from  the  loft,  and  the  apple- 
jack from  the  pantry,  and,  between  times,  help- 
ed to  lull  the  sleepy  little  ones  to  sleep,  or  to 
keep  them,  wakeful,  out  of  mischief ; how  when 
we  parted  for  the  night,  Sally  read  a chapter 
from  the  big  Bible,  and  then,  all  kneeling  down, 
made  such  a prayer  as  the  Good  All-Father  loves 
to  hear ; how  when  I bade  them  44  good-by”  in 
the  morning  all  had  to  kiss  me,  from  the  mo- 
ther to  the  youngest ; and  how  Bible,  giving  me 
a parting  grasp  of  the  hand,  said  as  I mounted 
to  ride  away, 

. “Come  out  an’ settle  yere,  Stranger;  we’ll 
send  ye  ter  Congress — the  man  as  hes  cheek 
enuff  ter  kiss  a roan’s  wife  afore  his  vury  face 
kin  git  ony  office  in  this  part  o’  the  kentry  !” 

For  nearly  thirteen  years  I saw  nothing  of 
my  Tennessee  friend ; but  one  day,  last  spring, 
as  I alighted  from  the  cars  at  Murfreesboro,  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  a 
strangely  familiar  voice  accosted  mo  with, 

“ I know’d  it  wus  ye.  I know’d  ye  the  min- 
nit  I sot  eyes  on  ye.” 

Turning  on  the  speaker  I saw  a spare,  square- 
ly-built, loose-jointed  man,  above  six  feet  high, 
with  a strongly-marked  face,  a long,  grizzly 
beard,  and  silvery  black  hair  hanging  loosely 
over  his  shoulders  like  a woman’s.  He  wore  an 
officer’s  undress  coat,  and  the  boots  of  the  cav- 
alry service,  but  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  of 
the  common  “butternut”  homespun.  Taking 
his  extended  hand,  and  trying  hard  to  recall  his 
features,  I said  to  him : 

“ I know  your  voice,  but  I don’t  remember 
your  face.” 

“Doan’t  remember  me!  me,  Bible — Bible 
Smith ! Why  I’d  a know’d  ye  ef  yer  face  hed 
been  blacker’n  yer  Whig  principles.”  • 

The  name  brought  him  to  my  remembrance. 
Again  grasping  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  this 
time  with  a right  good-will,  I exclaimed : 

“ I’m  delighted  to  see  you,  Bible ; and  to  see 
you  here — true  to  the  old  flag.” 

44  Ye  mought  hev  know’d  thet.” 


He  accompanied  me  to  my  lodgings,  and 
there,  seated  on  the  piazza  after  dinner,  told 
me  the  story  of  his  life  since  we  parted.  As  it 
illustrates  traits  of  character  which  are  common 
to  all  of  his  class,  I will  give  it,  in  part,  to  the 
reader. 

The  world  had  gone  well  with  him  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  That  event 
found  him  the  owner  of  fifteen  likely  negroes,  a 
fine  plantation  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
and  a comfortable  framed  dwelling  and  out- 
buildings. His  elder  daughter  had  married  a 
young  farmer  of  the  district,  and  his  younger — 
little  Sally,  whom  I remembered  as  a rosy* 
cheeked,  meek-eyed  wee  thing  of  only  seven 
years — had  grown  up  a woman. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  when  there  were  no 
Union  troops  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  seces- 
sion fever  was  raging  furiously  all  over  his 
county,  he  organized  one  hundred  and  six  of 
his  neighbors  into  a company  of  Home  Guards, 
and  was  elected  their  captain.  They  were 
pledged  to  resist  all  attacks  on  the  person  or 
property  of  any  of  their  number,  and  met  fre- 
quently in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes.  This  organization  secured  Bible  safety 
and  free  expression  of  opinion  till  long  after 
Tennessee  went  out  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  he 
felt  so  secure  that,  in  18G2 — a year  after  the 
State  seceded — under  the  protection  of  his  band 
of  Home  Guards  he  inaugurated  and  carried 
through  a celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
Richmond,  Tennessee,  under  the  very  guns  of  a 
rebel  regiment  then  forming  in  the  town. 

An  act  of  so  much  temerity  naturally  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Confederate*authorities, 
and  not  long  afterward  he  was  roused  from  his 
bed  one  morning  before  daybreak  by  three  hun- 
dred armed  men,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  that  all  his  property  was  confis- 
cated to  the  Government.  They  at  once  en- 
forced the  44 confiscation  act;”  “and  this,”  he 
said,  taking  from  his  wallet  a piece  of  soiled 
paper,  “ar’  whot  I hed  ter  'tribute  ter  the  ding- 
nation  consarn.  It’r  Sally’s  own  handwrite,  an’ 
I knows  ye  loikes  har,  so,  ye  kin  hev  it,  fur  it’ll 
nuver  be  uv  no  manner  uv  account  ter  me.” 

The  schedule  is  now  before  me,  and  I copy  it 
verbatim:  44  14  men  and  wimmin”  [Jake  eluded 
the  soldiers  and  escaped  to  the  woods],  “ 1600 
barrils  corn,  130  sheeps,  700  bushls  wheat,  440 
barley,  100  rye,  27  mules,  5 cow-brutes,  105 
head  hogs,  17  horses  and  mars,  and  all  they  cud 
tote  beside.” 

“ Wall,  they  tied  me,  hand  an*  fut,”  he  con- 
tinued ; 44  an’  toted  me  off  ter  the  Military  Com- 
mission sittin’  ter  Chattanooga.  I know’d  whot 
thet  meant — a short  prayer,  a long  rope,  an’  a 
break-down  danced  on  the  top  o’  nothin’.  Bet- 
ter men  nur  me  hed  gone  thet  way  ter  the  King- 
dom— serin  on  ’em  wuthin  a month — but  I de- 
termined I wouldn’t  go  ef  I could  holp  it ; not 
thet  I ’jected  ter  the  journey,  only  ter  goin’  afore 
uv  Sally.  Ye  sees,  I hedn’t  been  nigh  so  good 
a man  as  I’d  orter  be,  an’  I reckoned  Sally — 
who,  ye  knows,  ar  the  best  'ooman  thet  uver 
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lived — I reckoned  she,  ef  she  got  thar  a leetle 
afore  o’  me,  could  sort  o’  put  in  a good  word 
wuth  the  Lord,  an1  git  Him  ter  shot  His  eyes 
ter  a heap  o*  ray  doin’s ; an’  sides,  I know’d  I 
should  feel  a mighty  strange  loike  up  thar  with- 
out har.  Wall,  I detarmined  not  ter  go,  so  thet 
night,  as  we  war  camped  out  on  the  ground,  I 
slid  the  coil,  Btole  a nag,  an’  moseyed  off.  How- 
sumuver,  I hedn’t  got  more’n  a hun’red  rods 
’fore  the  durned  Secesh  yered  me,  an’  the  bul- 
lets fell  round  me  thicker’n  tar  in  January. 
They  hit  the  boss,  winged  me  a trifle,  an’  in 
less  nur  ten  minnits,  hed  me  tighter’n  nver. 
They  swore  a streak  uv  blue  brimstun’,  an’  said 
they’d  string  me  up  ter  onst,  but  I telled  ’em 
they  wouldn’t,  ’case  I know’d  I war  a gwine  ter 
live  ter  holp  do  thet  ar’  same  turn  fur  Jeff  Davis. 
Wall,  I s’pose  my  impudence  hed  suthin’  ter  do 
wuth  it,  fur  they  didn’t  hang  me — ye  mought 
know  thet,  fur,  ye  sees,  I hes  a good  neck  fur 
stretchin’  yit. 

“Wall,  we  got  ter  Chattanooga  jest  arter 
noon.  The  Commission  they  hed  too  many  on 
hand  thet  day  ter  ’tend  ter  my  case,  an’  the  jail 
wus  chock-heapin’,  so  they  put  me  inter  a tent 
under  guard  uv  a hull  Georgy  regiment.  Wall, 
I didn’t  know  whot  ter  do,  but  thinkin*  the  Lord 
did,  I kneeled  down  an’  prayed  right  smart.  I 
telled  Him  I hedn’t  no  face  ter  meet  Him  afore 
I’d  a done  suthin’  fur  the  kentry,  an'  thet  Sally’s 
heart  would  be  clean  broke  cf  I went  afore  har, 
but,  howsumuver,  I said,  He  know’d  best,  an’ 
cf  it  war  His  will,  I hed  jest  nothin’  ter  say  agin 
it.  Thct’s  all  I said,  but  I said  it  over  an’  over, 
a heap  o’  times,  an’  it  war  right  dark  when  I 
got  off  uv  my  knees.  The  Lord  yered  me,  thet  s 
sartin,  'case  I hedn’t  more’n  got  up  fore  a dirty 
gray-back,  drunker’n  a member  uv  Congress, 
staggered  inter  the  tent.  I reckon  he  thort  he 
war  ter  home,  fur  he  dropped  down  onter  the 
ground  an’  went  ter  sleep  wuthout  so  much  as 
axin’  ef  I wus  willin’. 

“Then  it  come  inter  my  head,  all  ter  onst, 
whot  ter  do.  Ye  secs,  the  critters  hed  tied  me 
hand  an’  fut  an’  teddered  me  wuth  a coil  ter 
one  o’  the  tent-stakes,  so  I couldn’t  move  only 
jest  so  fur;  but  the  Lord  He  made  the  drunken 
feller  lop  down  jest  inside  uv  reachin’.  Wall, 
when  I war  shore  he  war  dead  asleep,  I rolled 
over  thar,  drawed  out  the  bowie-knife  in  his 
belt  wuth  my  teeth  an*  sawed  off  my  wristlets 
in  no  time.  Ye  kin  reckon  it  didn’t  take  long 
ter  undo  the  ’tother  coils,  an’  ter  ’propriate  his 
weapons,  tic  ’ira  hand  an'  fut  loike  I war,  strip 
off  his  coat,  put  mine  onter  ’im,  swap  hats,  an’ 
pull  the  one  I guv  him  down  onter  his  eyes  loike 
as  ef  he  nuver  wanted  ter  see  the  sun  agin. 
When  I’d  a done  thet,  I stopped  ter  breathe, 
an’  luckin'  up  I seed  a light  a cornin’.  I ’spi- 
cioned  it  war  ter  ’xamine  arter  me,  so  I slunk 
down  inter  a crack  o’  the  tent  jest  aside  the 
door.  They  wus  a leftenant  an’  three  privits 
makin'  the  rounds,  an’  the  light  showed  me 
nigh  onter  a army  uv  sentinels  all  about  thar. 
Thet  warn’t  no  way  encouragin’,  but  sez  I ter 
myself:  ‘Bible,’  sez  I,  ‘be  cool  an’  outdacious 


an’  ve’ll  git  out  o’  this  yit ;’  so  when  the  leften- 
ant luck’d  in,  an'  sayin’,  ‘All  right,'  put  out 
agin,  I riz  up  an’  jined  the  fellers  as  wus  a fol- 
lcrin'  on  him.  I kept  in  the  shadder,  an’  they, 
s’posin’  I war  one  on  ’em,  tuck  no  kind  uv  notice 
uv  me.  We’d  luck’d  arter  three  or  four  pore 
prisoners  loike  I war,  when  I thort  I’d  better  be 
a moseyin’,  so  I dropped  ahind  an’  arter  a while 
dodged  out  beyont  the  second  line  o’  pickets. 

I’d  got  nigh  onter  a patch  uv  woods  half  a mile 
off,  when  all  ter  onst  a feller  sprung  up  from  a 
clump  uv  bushes,  yelled  ‘Halt!’ an'  pinted  his 
musket  stret  at  me.  I mought  hev  eended  ’im, 
but  I reckoned  others  wus  nigh,  an’  sides,  I nuver 
takes  humiu  life  cf  I kin  holp  it ; so  I sez  ter 
’im : ‘ Why,  Lord  bless  me,  cumrad’,  I didn’t 
seed  ye.’  ‘I  s’posc  ye  didn’t  Whot  is  ye 
doin'  yere  ?*  sez  he.  ‘ Only  pursuin'  a jug  o’ 
blue  ruin  I’se  out  thar  hid  under  a log,*  sez  I. 

‘Ye  knows  it’r  agin  rule  ter  tote  it  inside,  but  a 
feller  must  lickcr.’  ‘Wall,  licker  up  ter-mor- 
rer,’  sez  he.  ‘ We’s  got  ’ticklnr  orders  ter  let 
no  ’un  out  ter-night.’  ‘ Blast  the  orders,’  sez  I. 

‘Ye’d  loike  a swig  ycrself.’  ‘Wall,  I would,’ 
sez  he.  * Wull  ye  go  snacks?’  ‘Yas,’  sez  I; 

‘ an’  guv  ye  chock-heapin’  measure,  fur  I must 
hev  some  o'  thet  afore  momin’.’  Thet  brung 
him,  an’  I piked  off  for  the  ruin.  (It  warn’t 
thar,  ye  knows — I nuver  totch  the  dingnation 
stuff.)  Ye’d  better  b’lieve  the  grass  didn’t  grow 
under  my  feet  when  onst  I got  inter  the  woods. 

I plumbed  my  coorse  by  the  stars  an’  made  ten 
right  smart  miles  in  no  time. 

“I’d  got  ter  be  right  wall  tuckered  out  by 
thet  time.  So  I put  fur  a piece  uv  timber,  lay 
down  under  a tree,  an’  went  ter  sleep.  I must 
hev  slept  mighty  sound  till  ’long  ’bout  mornin*, 
when  I woke  up.  Then  I luck’d  all  round  an' 
seed  nuthin’,  but  I yered — not  a mile  off— the 
hounds  a bayin’  away  loike  a young  thunder- 
gust.  I luck’d  at  the  ’volver  I’d  stole  from  the 
soger,  6eed  it  war  all  right,  an’  then  dumb  a 
tree.  'Bout  so  quick  as  it  takes  ter  tell  it  the 
hounds — two  ’mazin’  fine  critters,  wuth  a hun- 
’red an'  fifty  apiece — wus  on  me.  I run  my 
eye  long  the  pistol-barr’l  an*  let  drive.  It  tuck 
jest  two  shots  ter  kill  ’em.  I know’d  the  Se- 
cesh wus  a follerin’  the  dogs,  bo  ye'd  better 
b’lieve  I made  purty  tall  racin’  time  till  I got 
ter  the  eend  uv  the  timber. 

“Jest  at  night  I run  agin  some  darkeys,  who 
guv  me  suthin  ter  eat,  an*  nothin’  more  liappin’d 
’fore  the  next  night,  when  I come  in  sight  o’ 
home.  I got  ter  the  edge  uv  the  woods,  on  the 
hill  jest  ahind  uv  my  barn,  ’bout  a hour  by  sun ; 
but  I dam’t  go  down,  fur,  ye  knows,  the  house 
6tood  in  a clarin’,  an’  some  uv  the  varmunts 
mought  be  a w'atchin*  fur  me.  I lay  thar  till  it 
war  thick  dark,  an*  then  I crept  ter  the  r'ar 
door.  I listened ; an’  whot  d’ye  s’pose  I yered  ? 

Sally  a prayin’ — an’  pray  in’,  fur  me , so  ’arnest 
an’  so  tender  loike,  thet  I sot  down  on  the  door- 
step an*  cried  loike  a child — I did. 

“ She  telled  the  Lord  how  much  I war  to  har ; 
how  she’d  a loved  me  uver  sense  she’d  a fust  seed 
me;  how  ’fore  hax  father,  or  mother,  or  even 
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the  chillen,  she  loved  me ; how  she’d  tried  ter 
make  me  love  Him ; how  she  know'd  thet,  way 
down  in  my  heart,  I did  love  Him,  though  I 
didn’t  say  so,  ’case  men  doan’t  speak  out  ’bout 
sech  things  loike  wimmin  does.  An’  she  tcllcd 
Him  how  she  bed  tried  ter  do  His  will ; tried 
ter  bo  one  on  His  raal  chillen;  an’  she  tailed 
Him  He  hed  promised  not  ter  lay  outer  His  chil- 
lcn  no  more’n  they  could  b’ar,  an’  she  couldn’t 
b’ar  ter  hev  me  hung  up  as  of  I war  a traitor : 
thet  she  could  part  wuth  me  if  it  war  best ; thet 
she  could  see  me  die,  an’  not  weep  a tear,  ef  I 
could  only  die  loike  a man,  wuth  a musket  in 
my  hand,  a doin’  suthin*  for  my  ken  try.  Then 
she  prayed  Him  ter  send  me  back  ter  har  fur 
jest  one  day,  so  she  mought  ax  me  once  more 
ter  love  Him — an’  she  know’d  I would  love  Him 
ef  she  axed  me  agin — an’  she  said  ef  He’d  only 
do  thet,  she’d — much  as  she  loved  me — she’d 
send  me  away,  an’  guv  me  all  up  ter  Him  an’ 
the  ken  try  fur  uver ! 

“I  couldn’t  stand  no  more,  so  I opened  the 
door,  drapped  onter  my  knees,  tuck  har  inter 
my  arms,  lay  my  head  on  har  shoulder,  an’ 
sobbed  out : 4 The  Lord  hes  yered  ye,  Sally ! I 
wull  love  Him ! I wull  be  worthy  of  sech  love 
as  ye’s  guvn  me,  Sally  !* ” 

He  paused  for  a moment,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  When  he  spoke  again  there 
was  a softness  and  tenderness  in  his  tone  that  I 
never  heard  in  the  voice  of  but  one  other  man. 

“Sense  thet  rainnit  this,  yerth  hes  been  an- 
other yerth  ter  me ; an’  though  I’se  lost  uvery 
thin’,  though  I hes  no  home,  though  night  arter 
night  I sleeps  out  in  the  cold  an’  the  wet,  a scout- 
in’, though  my  wife  an’  chillen  is  scattered, 
though  nigh  uvery  day  I’se  in  danger  uv  the 
gallus,  though  I’se  been  roped  ter  a tree  ter  die 
loike  a dog,  though  a thousand  bullets  hes  yelled 
death  in  ray  yeres,  though  Tse  seed  my  only  boy 
shot  down  afore  my  vury  eyes,  an’  I not  able  ter 
speak  ter  him,  ter  guv  him  a mossel  uv  comfort, 
or  ter  yere  his  last  word,  I’se  hed  suthin  allers 
yere  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart)  thet  hes  lielfc 
me  up,  an’  made  me  luck  death  in  the  face  as  ef 
I loved  it.  An’  ef  ye  hain’t  got  thet,  no  matter 
whot  else  ye’s  got,  no  matter  whot  money,  or 
lamin’,  or  friends,  ye’s  pore — porer  nur  I ar!” 

I made  no  reply,  and  after  a short  silence  he 
resumed  his  story. 

4 4 Jake — thet  war  my  boy — ye  remember  him, 
ye  hed  him  on  yer  knee — ho  war  eighteen  an’  a 
man  grow’d  then:  wall,  Jake  an’  me  mode  up 
our  minds  ter  pike  fur  the  Union  lines  ter  oust. 
Sally  war  all  night  a cookin’  fur  us,  an’  we  a 
gittin*  the  arms  an’  fixin’s  a ready — we  hed  lots 
o’  them  b’ longin’  ter  the  Guards,  hid  away  in  a 
panel  uv  the  wall — an’  the  next  day,  meanin’ 
ter  start  jest  arter  sunset,  we  laid  down  fur 
some  sleepin’.  Nigh  onter  dark,  Black  Jake, 
who  war  a watchin’,  come  rushin’  inter  the  house, 
sayin’  the  Secesh  was  a cornin’.  Thar  wus  only 
twenty  on  ’em,  he  said,  an’  one  wus  drunk  an’ 
didn’t  count  fur  nuthin’,  so  we  determined  ter 
meet  ’em.  Wo  tuck  our  stands  nigh  the  door, 
each  on  us  men — Black  Jake,  the  boy,  an’  mo 


1 — wuth  a Derringer  in  his  pocket,  two  ’volvcrs 
in  his  belt,  an’  a bowie-knife  in  the  breast  uv 
his  waiscoat,  an’  the  wimmin  wuth  a ’volver  in 
each  hand,  an’  waited  fur  ’em.  Half  a dozen 
on  ’em  went  round  ter  the  r*ar,  an’  the  rest  come 
at  the  front  door,  yellin’  out : 

44  4 We  doan’t  want  ter  ’sturb  ye,  Miss  Smith, 
but  we  reckons  yer  husban’  are  yere,  an’  we  must 
sarch  the  house.  We  bes  orders  ter  take  him.’ 

44 1 opened  the  door  strut  off,  an’  steppin* 
down  onter  the  piazzer — Black  Jake  an’  the  boy 
ter  my  back,  an’  the  wimmin’  ter  the  winder — I 
sez  ter  ’em, 

44  4 Wall,  I’se  yere.  Take  mo  ef  ye  kin  !* 

44  They  was  fourteen  on  ’em,  uvery  man  wuth 
a musket,  but  they  darn’t  lift  a leg!  They  was 
cowards.  It’r  nuthin’  but  a good  cause  thet 
guvs  a man  courage — makes  him  luck  death  in 
the  face  as  ef  he  loved  it. 

44  Wall,  they  begun  ter  parley.  4 We  doan’t 
want  ter  shed  no  blood,’  said  the  leftenant ; 4 but 
we’s  orders  ter  take  ye,  Mister  Smith,  an’  ye’d 
better  go  wuth  us,  peaceable  loike.’ 

44  4 1 sha’n’t  go  wuth  ye  peaceable  loike,  nur 
no  other  how,’  sez  I;  4 fur  ye’s  a pack  o*  howl- 
in’ thieves  an’  traitors  as  no  decent  man  ’nd  be 
seed  in  company  uv.  Ye  disgraces  the  green 
yerth  ye  walks  on,  an’  ef  ye  doan’t  git  ofF  uv  my 
sheer  uv  it,  in  less  nur  no  time,  I’ll  send  ye — 
though  it’r  agin  my  principles  ter  take  humin 
life — whar  ye’ll  git  yer  desarts,  sartin.’ 

44  Then  the  leftenant  he  begun  ter  parley 
agin,  but  I pinted  my  ’volver  at  him,  an’  tolled 
him  he’d  better  be  a moseyin’  sudden.  Sayin’ 
he’d  ’port  ter  his  cunncl,  he  done  it. 

44  Wo  know’d  a hun’red  on  ’em  ’ud  be  thar  in 
no  time,  so,  soon  as  they  was  out  o’  sight,  the 
boy  an’  me,  leavin’  Black  Jake  ter  luck  arter  the 
'wimmin,  struck  a stret  line  fur  the  timber.  We 
hedn’t  got  more’n  four  mile — ter  the  top  uv  the 
tall  summit  ter  the  r’ar  uv  Richmond — afore, 
luckin’  back,  we  seed  my  house  an’  barns  all  a 
blazin’!  The  Heaven  defyin’  villuns  hed  come 
back — shot  Jake  down  in  cold  blood,  druv  my 
wife  an*  darter  out  o*  doors,  an’  burnt  all  I hed 
I ter  the  ground ! We  seed  the  fire,  bat  not 
I knowin’  whot  else  bed  happin’d,  an’  not  bein’ 
able  ter  do  nothin,’  we  piked  on  inter  the  woods. 

44  We  traviled  all  thet  night  through  the 
timber,  an’  jest  at  sundown  uv  the  next  day 
come  ter  a clarin*.  We  wus  mighty  tired,  but 
’twouldn’t  do  ter  sleep  thar,  fur  the  trees  wus 
nigh  a rod  asunder ; so  we  luck’d  round,  an’  on 
t’other  side  uv  the  road,  not  half  a mile  off,  seed 
’bout  a acre  uv  laurel  bush — ye  knows  whot  them 
is,  some  on  ’em  so  thick  a dog  karn’t  git  through 
’em.  Jake  war  tireder  nur  I war,  an’  he  said  ter 
me,  4 Dad,’  sez  he,  ‘let  us  git  under  kiver  ter 
onst  I feels  loike  I couldn’t  stand  up  no 
longer.’  It  wus  fool-hardy  loike,  fur  the  sun 
warn’t  clar  down,  but  I couldn’t  b’ar  ter  see  the 
boy  so,  an*,  agin  my  judgment,  we  went  down 
the  road  ter  the  laurels.  We  lay  thar  till  morn- 
in’,  an’  slep’  so  sound  thet  I reckon  ef  forty 
yerthquakes  hed  shuck  the  yerth  they  wouldn’t 
her  woked  us.  Soon  as  sun-up  Jake  riz  an’ 
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went  ter  the  edge  nv  the  thicket  ter  rekonnoitter. 
He  hedn’t  stood  thar  five  rainnits — right  in  plain 
sight,  an’  not  more’n  two  hun’red  rods  frum  me 
— afore  I yered  a shot,  an*  seed  the  pore  boy 
throw  up  his  arms  an’  fall  ter  the  ground.  In 
less  nnr  no  time  fifty  Secesh  wus  on  him.  I 
war  springin’  up  ter  go  ter  him,  when  suthin’ 
tuck  me  by  the  shoulder,  helt  me  back,  an’  said 
ter  me,  ‘Ye  karn’t  do  nothin’  fur  him.  Leave 
’im  ter  the  Lord.  Save  yerself  fur  the  kentry.* 
It  went  agin  natur’,  but  it  ’peared  the  Lord’s 
voice,  so  I crouched  down  agin  ’mong  the  bushes. 
I nuver  know’d  whot  it  war  thet  saved  me  till 
nigh  a y’ar  arterwuds.  Then  I tuck  thet  leften- 
ant  pris’ner — I could  hev  shot  him,  but  I guv 
him  his  life  ter  repent  in,  an’  he  done  it : he's  a 
decent  man  now,  b’longin’  ter  Cunncl  Johnson’s 
rigiment.  Wall,  I tuck  him,  an’  he  said  ter 
me,  * I wus  aside  uv  thet  pore  boy  when  he  war 
dyin’.  He  turned  his  eyes  onter  me  jest  as  he 
war  goin’,  an*  he  said,  “Ye  karn’t  kotch  him ! 
He’s  out  o’  the  bush!  Ha!  ha!”*  He  said 
thet,  and  died.  Ter  save  me,  died  wuth  a lie 
on  his  lips ! Does  ye  b’lieve  the  Lord  laid  thet 
agin  him  ?” 

“No,  no!  I am  sure  not.  It  was  a noble 
action.” 

“ It  ’pears  so  ter  me,  but  it  war  loike  the  boy. 
He  war  allers  furgettin*  himself,  an*  thinkin’  uv 
other  folk.  He  war  all — all  the  pride  uv  my 
life — him  an’  Sally — but  it  pleased  the  Lord  ter 
tuck  him  afore  me — but  only  fur  a time-only 
fur  a time — ’fore  long  I shill  hev  him  agin — agin 
— up  thar — up*  thar !” 

His  emotion  choked  his  utterance  for  a while. 
When  he  resumed,  he  said, 

“At  the  eend  uv  a fortni’t,  trav*lin*  by  night 
an’  sleepin’  by  day,  an*  livin’  on  the  darkeys 
when  my  fixin’s  guv  out,  I got  inter  the  Union 
lines  *bove  Nashville.” 

“And  what  became  of  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ter?” I asked. 

“ Lettle  Sally  went  ter  har  sister.  My  wife 
walked  eighty  mile  ter  har  father’s.  He’s  one 
on  yer  quality  folk,  an*  a dumed  old  Secesh, 
but  he’s  got  hurain  natur’  in  him,  an*  Sally’s 
safe  thar.  I’se  seed  har  twice  ter  his  house. 
The  old  ’un  he’s  know’d  ont’t,  but  he  hain’t 
nnver  said  a word.” 

Bible’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  loyal  men  of  the  dis- 
trict, induced  General  Rosccrans  to  make  him  a 
scout,  and  he  has  performed  more  actual  serv- 
ice to  the  Union  cause  than  a regiment  of  men 
in  the  ranks.  Hiding  in  the  woods,  or  secret- 
ing himself  in  the  houses  of  his  friends  by  day, 
he  sallies  forth  by  night,  and,  penetrating  far 
into  the  rebel  lines,  frequently  gathers  informa- 
tion of  great  importance  to  our  army.  Often 
days  without  food,  sleeping  out  in  the  cold  and 
the  ruin,  hunted  down  with  blood-hounds,  be- 
trayed by  pretended  friends,  waylaid  by  whole 
regiments,  the  mnrk  for  a thousand  rifles,  and 
with  the  gallows  ever  before  him,  he  goes  on  in 
his  perilous  work  with  a single-hearted  devotion 
to  his  country,  and  an  earnest,  child-like  reli- 


ance on  God,  that  would  do  honor  to  the  best 
names  in  history.  His  scouting  adventures 
would  fill  a volume,  and  read  more  like  a ro- 
mance of  the  Middle  Ages  than  a matter-of-fact 
history  of  the  present  time.  I will  narrate  but 
one,  mostly  in  his  own  words. 

On  one  occasion,  when  about  five  miles  out- 
side of  our  lines,  he  came,  late  at  night,  upon  a 
party  of  officers  making  merry  at  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  Secessionist.  Riding  coolly  up  to  the 
mounted  orderly  on  guard  before  the  doorway, 
he  pinioned  his  arms,  thrust  a handkerchief  into 
his  mouth,  and  led  him  quietly  out  of  hearing. 
Then  bidding  him  dismount,  and  tying  him  to  a 
tree,  he  interrogated  his  prisoner,  and  learned 
that  the  party  consisted  of  nine  officers;  that 
their  arms  were  piled  in  the  hall,  and  that  only 
one  of  them,  a surgeon,  had  a revolver. 

Fastening  his  horse  in  “the  timber,”  and 
creeping  up  to  the  house,  he  then  reconnoitred 
the  kitchen  premises.  The  old  man — a stout, 
stalwart  negro  of  about  fifty — sat  dozing  in  the 
corner,  and  his  wife,  a young  mulatto  woman, 
was  cooking  wild-fowl  over  the  fire.  Opening 
the  door,  and  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips  to 
enjoin  silence,  Bible  beckoned  to  the  woman. 
She  came  to  him,  and,  looking  her  full  in  the 
eye  for  a moment,  he  said  to  her;  “I  kin  trust 
ye.  Wud  ye  an’  yer  old  *un  loike  ter  git  out  o’ 
the  claws  uv  these  dumed  Secesh?” 

“Yas,  yas,  Massa,”  she  replied,  “we  wud. 
We’s  Union ! We’d  loike  ter  git  ’way,  Massa!” 

Then  awakening  her  husband,  Bible  6aid  to 
him:  “Uncle,  wud  ye  risk  yer  life  fur  yer 
freedom?” 

“Ef  dar’s  a chance,  Massa,  a right  smart 
chance.  Dis  dark’y  tinks  a heap  ob  his  life,  he 
does,  Massa.  It  *m  ’bout  all  hem  got,  but  I 
loikes  a chance,  Massa,  a right  smart  chance.” 

Bible  soon  convinced  the  negro  that  he  would 
have  a “right  smart  chance,”  and  he  consented 
to  make  the  hazardous  strike  for  his  freedom. 
Entering  the  house,  he  returned  in  a few  mo- 
ments to  the  scout,  confirming  the  sentinel’s  re- 
port : the  weapons  were  reposing  quietly  in  the 
hall,  near  the  doorway,  and  the  officers,  very 
much  the  worse  for  liquor,  were  carousing  with 
his  master  in  the  dining-room.  Selecting  two 
of  the  best  horses  from  the  stables,  Bible  di- 
rected the  yellow  woman  to  lead  them  into  the 
road,  and  to  bring  his  own  from  where  it  was 
fastened  in  the  woods.  Then,  with  his  sooty 
ally,  he  entered  the  mansion.  Removing  the 
arms  from  the  hall,  he  walked  boldly  into  the 
dining-room. 

“Gentlemen,”  ho  said,  pointing  his  pistols — 
one  in  each  hand — at  the  rebel  officers,  “ye  is 
my  pris’ners.  Surrender  yer  shootin’  irons,  or 
ye’s  dade  men.” 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  exclaimed  one  of  them,  as 
they  all  sprang  to  their  feet. 

“ Cunnel  Smith,  uv  the  Fust  Tennessee  Nig- 
ger Regiment— one  old  black  man  an’  a yaller 
’ooraan,”  coolly  replied  the  scout. 

“Go  to ,”  shouted  the  surgeon,  quickly 

drawing  his  revolver,  and  discharging  it  direct- 
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ly  at  Bible’s  face.  The  ball  grazed  the  scout’6 
head,  cat  off  & lock  of  hair  just  above  his  ear, 
and  lodged  in  the  wall  at  his  back.  The  report 
was  still  sounding  through  the  apartment  when 
the  surgeon  uttered  a wild  cry,  sprang  a few 
feet  into  the  air,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor  1 
The  negro  had  shot  him. 

“Come,  gentlemen,  none  o'  thet,”  said  Bible, 
as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  44  guv  me 
the  shootin’  iron,  and  surrender.” 

Without  more  hesitation  the  colonel  handed 
the  scout  the  fallen  man's  pistol,  and  then  they 
all,  followed  by  the  scout  and  the  negro,  marched 
quietly  out  of  the  front  door.  The  mulatto  wo- 
man, holding  the  horses,  was  standing  in  the 
highway. 

44  Hitch  the  nags,  my  party  gal,”  said  the 
scout,  44  an*  git  a coil.  An’  ye,  gentlemen,  sot 
down,  an*  say  nothin' — 'cept  it  mought  be  yer 
prayers;  but  them,  I reckon,  ye  hain't  lamed 
jit.” 

The  negress  soon  returned  with  the  rope,  add 
while  Bible  and  her  husband  covered  them  with 
their  revolvers,  she  tied  the  arms  of  the  prison- 
ers. When  this  was  done,  the  scout  affixed  a 
long  rope  to  the  waist  of  the  officer  on  either 
flank  of  the  column,  and,  taking  one  in  his  own 
hand,  and  giving  the  other  to  the  negro,  cried 
out: 

44  Sogers  nv  the  Fust  Tennessee ! Mount !” 

The  regiment  bounded  into  the  saddle,  and 
in  that  plight — the  planter  and  the  eight  cap- 
tire  officers  marching  on  before,  the  self-ap- 
pointed “cunnel”  and  his  chief  officer  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  the  rest  of  his  command — the 
yellow  woman — astraddle  of  a horse  between 
them,  they  entered  the  Union  lines. 

I could  All  this  article  with  Bible’s  scouting 
adventures,  but  it  is  my  purpose  to  say  only 
enough  of  him  to  give  an  idea  of  his  character. 
If  I have  outlined  that  distinctly  the  reader  has 
perceived  that  he  is  brave,  simple-hearted,  out- 
spoken, hospitable,  enterprising,  industrious,  loy- 
al to  liberty,  earnest  in  his  convictions — though 
ignorantly  confounding  names  with  things — a 
good  husband  and  father,  with  a talent  for  brag- 
ging, and  that  quiet  humor  which  flavors  charac- 
ter as  Worcester  sauce  flavors  a good  dinner.  In 
all  these  particulars  he  is  a representative  of  his 
class ; and  his  stories  and  conversation  illustrate 
that  disposition  to  magnify  every  thing— -even 
himself — and  that  intensity  of  nature  which  leads 
the  Southerner  to  do  nothing  by  halves ; to  throw 
his  whole  soul  into  every  thing  he  undertakes ; 
to  be,  like  Jeremiah's  figs,  44  if  good,  very  good ; 
if  bad,  not  fit  to  feed  the  pigs.” 

At  the  outset  of  Bible’s  career  he  had  but  ono 
slave — poor  Jake,  who  was  4 4 faithful  unto  death” 
— and  the  farmers  of  his  class  seldom  own  more 
than  one,  and  generally  they  have  nono  at  all. 
In  raro  instances,  however,  the  more  industri- 
ous acquire  five  or  ten ; but  whether  they  have 
many  or  few  they  work  side  by  side  with  them 
in  the  fields,  and  treat  them  very  much  as  the 
Northern  farmer  treats  his  hired  workmen. 

Before  the  war  the  traveler  in  the  interior  of 


1 North  Carolina  would  have  heard  the  axe  of 
master  and  man  falling  with  alternate  strokes 
in  the  depths  of  the  evergreen  forest,  or  he  would 
have  seen  the  two  “camped  out”  together  in  the 
same  tent  or  pine-pole  cabin,  drinking  from  the 
same  gourd — the  darkey  always  after  his  master 
—eating  from  the  same  rude  table,  and  sharing 
the  same  bed — the  cabin  floor — in  common.  So, 
too,  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Western 
Virginia,  and  Middle  and  Upper  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, and  Mississippi,  he  would  have  seen  the 
white  and  the  black  plowing  side  by  side,  or, 
bared  to  the  waist,  swinging  the  old-fashioned 
scythe,  in  good-natured  rivalry  as  to  which  could 
cut  the  broadest  swath  of  yellow  wheat  or  wav- 
ing timothy,  or  tote  the  biggest  bundle  of  com 
to  the  evening  hnsking-bee.  And  when  the 
evening  had  come  he  would  have  found  them 
gathered  in  the  old  log-barn,  husking,  and  sing- 
ing, and  shouting,  and  dancing  in  company,  to 
the  tune  of  “Ole  Virginny,”  or  “Rose,  Rose, 
do  coal  brack  Rose,”  played  by  44  old  Uncle 
Ned,”  who  “had  no  wool  on  do  top  ob  his 
head,”  but  whose  skinny  fingers,  with  handy 
blow,  could  rap  the  music  out  of 44  de  olo  banjo.” 

Bible  had  got 44  no  furder  nur  prent  jit,”  and 
fully  one  half  of  his  class  never  get  so  far  as 
that,  though  the  more  wealthy,  like  the  father 
of  Sally,  sometimes  give  their  children  what 
might  be  called  44  a fair  common-school  educa- 
tion.” 

The  reason  of  this  is,  there  are  no  schools  for 
the  common  people  at  the  South.  In  a village, 
tea  or  twenty  miles  distant,  there  may  be  a pre- 
tentious “Female  College,”  or  44 Institute  of 
Learning  for  Young  Men,”  where  44  a little  La- 
tin and  less  Greek”  is  dispensed  to  the  yonng 
idea  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  but  these  prices  place  their  44  stores 
of  knowledge”  far  above  the  reach  of  the  hard- 
toiling  farmer.  Only  in  Tennessee,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  there  any  free  schools,  and  the  scanty 
State  allowance  which  formerly  supported  them 
was  dealt  out  with  a most  parsimonious  hand. 
How  much  light  those  institutions  gave  the  peo- 
ple may  be  gaessed  at  from  the  fuct  that  any 
one  was  qualified  to  instruct  in  them  who  could 
44  read,  write,  and  do  sums  in  addition.” 

Bat  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
Southern  farmers  have  no  44  book-l&rnin*  ” is  no 
evidence  against  their  intelligence.  At  the  North 
if  a man  has  not  been  to  school  ho  knows  no- 
thing. The  South  is  more  like  Greece  and 
Rome,  where  one  might  be  really  educated  and 
yet  not  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Reading 
and  writing  at  the  South  is  considered  some- 
thing like  playing  on  the  piano  at  the  North — 
an  accomplishment  rather  than  a necessary. 
The  men  of  this  class,  of  the  better  order,  how- 
ever (as  in  the  case  of  Bible  Smith  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Thomas  Jefferson),  almost  always  marry 
above  them,  so  that  not  unfrequently  the  wife 
reads  while  the  husband  can  not ; of  course  the 
children  have  the  advantage  of  the  mother’s  ed- 
ucation, and,  therefore,  the  class  is  constantly 
rising.  They  have  also  a sort  of  innate  faculty 
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for  culture  and  gentlemanliness,  and  this  makes 
a little  “ book-breedin’  ” go  a long  ways. 

But  as  the  Southern  farmer  can  not  read,  he 
is  forced  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  current 
events  and  political  affairs  from  his  wealthier 
neighbor  who  can  read,  and  who  is  sure  to  be  a 
slave-owner.  At  a political  barbecue,  or  a court- 
day  gathering,  he  may  hear,  once  or  twice  in 
the  year,  the  two  sides  of  every  national  ques- 
tion but  the,  to  him,  all-important  one  of  slav- 
ery. If  that  subject  is  at  all  touched  upon  on 
such  occasions,  it  is  shown  to  be  of  divine  origin 
— dating  back  to  the  time  when  Ham  first  cast 
a black  shadow  across  his  looking-glass,  and 
only  to  end  when  the  skins  of  his  descendants 
no  longer  wear  mourning  for  their  forefather’s 
sin.  Thus  instructed,  is  it  strange  the  Southern 
farmer  deems  slavery  altogether  lovelier  than 
freedom?  What  does  he  know  of  real  free- 
dom ? What  does  he  know  of  what  it  has  done 
for  the  poor  man  at  the  North  ? Nothing.  He 
never  saw  a Northern  man  in  all  his  life,  ex- 
cept, it  may  be,  a Yankee  peddler.  If  the  South- 
ern workingman  knew  what  freedom  is;  if  he 
knew  how  it  has  built  a free  school  at  every 
Northern  cross-road ; how  the  Northern  laborer 
is  comparatively  rich,  while  he  is  wretchedly 
poor ; how  the  Northern  farmer  has  a comfort- 
able house  for  himself  and  outbuildings  for  his 
cattle,  while  he  lodges  in  a mud-chinked  hovel, 
and  stables  his  cows  in  the  woods;  how  the 
Northern  farmer  is  respected  and  honored  he - 
cause  he  labors,  while  he  is  looked  down  upon 
and  despised  for  doing  the  same  thing;  if  he 
knew  all  this,  would  he  not  crush  slavery  and 
end  the  rebellion  in  a day  ? He  would.  And 
slavery  will  not  be  effectually  crushed,  or  the  j 
rebellion  ended,  until  he  does  know  it.  We 
may  overrun  the  South,  we  may  make  its  fields 
a desolation,  and  its  cities  heaps  of  ruin,  but 
until  we  reach  the  reason  and  the  hearts  of 


these  men,  we  shall  stand  ever  on  the  crater  of 
a volcano,  whose  red-hot  lava  may  at  any  hour 
again  burst  forth  and  deluge  the  land  with  blood 
and  fire! 

But  how — while  every  able-bodied  Southern 
man  is  in  the  army — can  we  reach  these  people  ? 
By  fighting  them  with  a sword  in  one  hand  and 
a Union  newspaper  in  the  other — by  giving 
them  ideas  as  well  as  bullets.  By  scattering 
loyal  publications  broadcast  over  the  conquered 
districts,  and  by  starting  a free  press  wherever 
we  hold  a foot  of  Southern  soil.  If  the  men 
are  away  in  the  army,  the  women  will  be  at 
home,  and  will  read  these  things,  and  that  will 
bo  enough.  If  we  convert  them,  the  country  is 
saved.  Woman,  in  this  century,  is  everywhere 
that  “power  behind  the  throne”  which  is  might- 
ier than  the  throne  itself,  and  the  Southern  wo- 
men have  been,  and  are,  the  mainspring  of  this 
rebellion.  Every  dollar  thus  planted  in  the 
South  would  spring  up  a man,  in  tattered  hat 
and  ragged  butternuts,  it  might  be,  but  still 
a man,  hardy,  earnest,  brave — who  for  what  he 
thought  was  right  would  march  straight  up  to 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  meet  death  “as  if  he 
loved  it.” 

I have  failed  of  my  purpose  in  writing  this 
article  if  I have  not  shown  that  the  great  body 
of  “poor  Southern  whites”  are  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious, enterprising,  brave,  and  liberty-lov- 
ing people,  who  need  only  to  know  the  true 
issues  of  this  contest  to  become  the  firm  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Union.  Henceforth  they 
must  be  the  real  South.  We  must  enlighten 
and  elevate  them.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  up- 
root the  despotic  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
| plant  in  the  South  a loyal  element  which  will 
make  it  one  with  the  North  in  interest  and  in 
feeling.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  secure  last- 
ing peace,  and  freedom,  and  Union,  to  our  dis- 
tracted country. 


Jtottilq  Hrarfr  nf  Ctirant  tents. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  20th  of  April. — The 
proceedings  in  Congress  have  not  possessed 
special  interest.  Much  of  the  time  has  been  spent 
in  debate  concerning  the  general  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  measures  proper  to  be  employed 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  On  April  8th  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  joint  resolution  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, as  follows:  “Art.  XIII.  Sec,  1.  Neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a pun- 
ishment for  crime,  of  which  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. — 
See,  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
Article  by  appropriate  legislation.”  This  must  be 
passed  by  the  House,  signed  by  the  President,  and 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  when  it  will  become  a part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  April  12th  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a bill 
to  establish  a Bureau  of  Freedmen,  with  a commis- 
sioner and  clerks,  the  bureau  to  guard  the  interests 
of  freedmen  against  loss  or  failure  from  cupidity, 


cruelty,  or  accidental  causes.  On  the  16th  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a bill  prohibiting  gold-gambling,  and  de- 
signed especially  to  put  an  end  to  time-sales,  under 
a penalty  of  $1000  for  each  offense.  This  action 
was  induced  by  the  course  of  speculators  in  forcing 
gold  to  the  enormous  figure  of  190,  and  depressing 
Government  securities. — Other  general  bills  passed 
by  tho  Senate  were  the  following : The  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill,  with  an  amendment  restoring  the 
Naval  Academy  to  Annapolis,  Maryland  ; to  carry 
into  effect  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company;  giving  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  an 
additional  bounty  of  $100 ; to  provide  a temporary 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Montana,  with  a 
section  allowing  all  persons,  of  'whatever  color,  to 
vote,  to  which  the  House  subsequently  disagreed. 

On  April  4 the  House  unanimously  adopted  the 

following  resolution : 4 4 Resolved,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by  silence  to 
leave  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression 
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that  they  are  indifferent  spectators  of  the  deplorable 
events  now  transpiring  in  the  republic  of  Mexico; 
Therefore  they  think  it  lit  to  declare  that  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
acknowledge  a Monarchical  Government  erected  on 
the  mins  of  any  Republican  Government  in  Ameri- 
ca under  the  auspices  of  any  European  Power.  ” On 
the  8th,  in  the  course  of  debate,  Alexander  Long,  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  Second  District 
of  Ohio,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the 
independent  nationality  of  the  Confederates,  avow- 
ing other  sentiments  regarded  as  offensive  to  the 
loyal  sentiment  of  the  country.  On  the  9th,  Speak- 
er Colfax  offered  a resolution  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Long.  This  led  to  a debate  extending  over 
fire  days,  during  which  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed,  finally,  on  the  14th,  the  resolution  was 
modified  so  as  to  declare  Mr.  Long  u an  unworthy 
member  of  the  House,”  and  in  that  form  was  pass- 
ed; 80  to  70.  During  the  debate  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Maryland,  expressed  approval  of  Mr.  Long’s  senti- 
ments, and  was  also  censured  by  a vote  of  92  to  18. 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  during  the  same  debate,  said 
that  he  agreed  perfectly  with  Mr.  Long,  that  he 
would  prefer  recognition  as  an  alternative  rather 
than  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  subju- 
gated and  exterminated. — Among  the  bills  passed 
by  the  House  are  the  following:  to  establish  an 
ocean  mail-steamship  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil ; to  establish  a postal  money-order  sys- 
tem ; to  authorize  the  construction  of  a railroad 
bridge  over  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  National  Bank  act,  after  mature 
consideration,  was  also  passed.  The  bill  confines 
the  entire  notes  for  circulation  issued  under  this  act 
to  $300,000,000;  every  association  may  charge  on 
any  loan  or  discount  seven  percent,  interest;  and  no 
association  shall  have  a less  capital  than  $100,000, 
nor  less  than  $200,000  if  in  a city  of  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Military  operations  have  continued  with  some 
activity  during  the  month.  The  Red  River  Cam- 
paign has  not  been  attended  with  entire  success. 
On  the  26th  of  March  a fight  took  place  at  Cane 
River,  thirty  miles  above  Alexandria,  where  the 
armies  of  Generals  Banks  and  Smith  united,  between 
some  of  General  Smith’s  forces,  consisting  of  6000 
infantry  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  General 
Dick  Taylor’s  Confederate  army,  estimated  at  12,000, 
posted  in  an  advantageous  position.  The  fight  last- 
ed three  hoars,  when  the  enemy  gave  way,  with  a 
loss  of  200  in  killed  apfl  wounded  and  500  prisoners. 
The  Federal  loss  was  18  killed  and  60  wounded. 
General  Smith  at  once  pushed  forward  in  pursuit. 
Meanwhile  Confederate  deserters  have  come  into 
our  lines  in  large  numbers,  and  within  a fortnight 
after  our  occupation  of  Alexandria  900  negroes  en- 
tered the  place  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  flag.  Some  five  hundred  citizens  have 
taken  the  oath  under  the  Amnesty  proclamation,  and 
on  the  4th  of  April  a large  Union  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments  were  avowed. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  army  left  Grand  Ecore,  a 
point  sixty  miles  above  Alexandria,  the  cavalry  in 
the  advance.  On  the  8th,  after  driving  the  enemy 
two  days,  the  cavalry  were  confronted  by  an  over- 
whelming Confederate  Force  at  Pleasant  Hill,  fifty 
miles  cast  of  Shreveport,  and  a large  body  of  in- 
fantry hurrying  forward  a stubborn  battle  ensued, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  our  entire  force,  the  cav- 
alry being  seized  with  panic  and  sweeping  the  in- 
faatrv  with  them  from  the  field.  Finally,  however, 
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the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  with  7000  men,  came 
up,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  enemy,  enabling 
all  our  trains  except  those  of  the  cavalry  to  escape. 

Our  total  loss  was  from  1200  to  1500 ; that  of  the 
enemy  was  over  1500.  General  Stone,  of  General 
Banks’s  staff,  had  direction  of  the  battle.  On  the 
9th  General  A.  J.  Smith,  with  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  again  engaged  the  enemy,  and  defeated 
them,  capturing  2000  prisoners  and  20  cannon.  The 
Confederate  Generals  Morton  and  Parsons  were 
killed.  After  the  first  day’s  fight  General  Banks, 
being  short  of  rations,  sent  word  to  Admiral  Porter 
to  return  with  the  fleet,  which  had  advanced  to 
within  eighty  miles  of  Shreveport,  and  was  prepar- 
ing toldow  up  the  steamer  at  New-Falls  City  which 
the  Confederates  had  sunk  in  the  Channel.  On 
the  way  down  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  large  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  who 
attempted  to  capture  the  transports.  A fight  en- 
sued between  the  gun-boats  and  Confederates,  in 
which  the  latter  Were  repulsed,  with  500  or  600 
killed  and  a large  number  wounded,  while  none  on 
the  gun-boats  were  injured.  General  Greene,  com- 
manding the  enemy  in  this  action,  had  his  head 
blown  off  by  a shell. 

In  Texas  there  have  been  some  movements  of 
importance.  Indianola  was  evacuated  on  the  13th 
of  March,  the  troops  taking  the  land  route  and  cross- 
ing the  bayous  by  pontoon  ferries.  In  doing  so  34 
men  were  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  boats.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  evacuation  a force  of  4000  Fed- 
eral cavalry  occupied  Eagle  Pass,  400  miles  above 
Brownsville,  and  the  outlet  of  a Confederate  high- 
way, by  which  cotton  and  other  articles  have  been 
run  into  Mexico.  About  the  same  time  Corpus 
Christi,  at  the  mouth  of  Nueces  Bay,  was  reoccu- 
pied  by  our  troops,  who  captured  1000  Confederates 
stationed  at  that  point,  together  with  immense 
quantities  of  cotton.  The  movements  in  the  Red 
River,  in  connection  with  those  of  General  Steele, 
who  has  advanced  beyond  Arkadelphia,  in  South- 
western Arkansas,  with  a force  of  30,000  men,  must 
have  an  important  bearing  not  only  on  the  Confed- 
erate occupation  of  Texas,  but  on  the  entire  situa- 
tion in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  The  en- 
emy will  find  it  impossible  long  to  hold  out  against 
the  heavy  columns  moving  against  them.  General 
Steele,  in  his  advance,  fought  two  considerable  en- 
gagements with  the  enemy,  in  both  of  which  they 
were  defeated  with  loss. 

Active  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign are  still  going  on  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  have  been  consol- 
idated under  the  title  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and 
Major-General  Hooker  assigned  to  the  command; 
Major-General  Howard  has  taken  command  of  the 
Fourth,  relieving  General  Gordon  Granger;  and 
General  Slocum  Ls  to  report  to  General  Sherman. 

On  the  8th  of  April  an  order  was  issued  by  General 
Grant  ordering  all  civilians,  sutlers,  and  their  em- 
ployes to  the  rear,  with  all  property  for  which  there 
was  no  transportation.  By  the  same  order  furloughs 
were  stopped.  During  the  month  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Grant  visited  Fortress  Monroe,  Annapolis,  and 
other  points,  and  by  personal  observation  informed 
himself  of  the  condition  of  the  several  departments. 

General  William  F.  Smith  has  been  assigned  to 
General  Butler's  department,  and  will  direct  mili- 
tary movements  on  the  Peninsula,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  made  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac,  which  has  been  largely 
reinforced  for  the  spring  campaign. 
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On  the  26th  of  March  a small  Federal  force 
marched  from  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  to  Mount  Elba 
and  Longview,  on  the  Washita  River,  destroying 
at  the  latter  place  several  pontoon  bridges,  a train 
of  thirty-five  wagons  loaded  with  camp  and  garrison 
equipments,  ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  and  capturing 
820  prisoners.  On  the  30th  the  same  force  engaged 
1200  Confederates  at  Monticello,  routing  them,  and 
capturing  a large  quantity  of  small-arms,  many 
wagons,  and  over  300  horses  and  mules.  Our  loss 
was  but  fifteen,  and  that  of  the  enemy  over  one 
hundred.  The  Confederates  are  still  roving  about 
some  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Tennessee. 
On  the  13th  of  April  the  Confederate  General  Bu- 
ford appeared  before  Columbus,  Kentucky,  dnd  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Fort  Halleck,  giving  five 
hours  for  the  removal  of  women  and  children,  and 
promising  protection  to  white  soldiers  (in  case  of 
surrender),  but  none  to  colored  troops  found  in  arms. 
Just  at  that  time  a steamer  arrived  from  New  Or- 
leans with  3000  veterans,  on  their  way  home  on 
furlough.  These  were  landed  with  a battery,  and 
fighting  immediately  commenced,  Colonel  Laurence, 
the  Union  commander,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  Subsequently  the  enemy  re- 
tired, but  threatened  for  some  days  to  renew  the 
attack. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Confederate  General  For- 
rest appeared  before  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  some  seventy  miles  above  Memphis,  and  sent 
a flag  of  truce  demanding  its  surrender.  This,  as 
was  a second  demand,  was  refused  by  Major  Booth, 
the  Federal  commander,  when  a vigorous  attack  was 
made  by  the  Confederates,  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  the  fort,  after  several  hours’  fighting. 
Major  Booth  was  killed,  together  with  several  other 
officers.  Upon  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  which 
had  only  a garrison  of  600,  the  Confederates  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  butchery,  not  only  of  the 
soldiers — black  and  white — but  of  the  women  and 
children,  killing  in  ail  some  400  persons,  mutilating 
the  dead,  cruelly  bayoneting  the  wounded  on  the 
field,  and  shooting  some  of  them  in  the  hospitals. 
The  negroes,  against  whom  the  Confederates  cherish 
a deep  animosity,  were  treated  with  particular  indig- 
nity. Five  were  buried  alive.  Six  guns  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates  and  carried  off,  including 
two  10-pounder  Parrots  and  two  12-pounder  how- 
itzers. A large  amount  of  stores  was  destroyed  or 
carried  away.  In  other  parts  of  the  field  operations 
have  been  without  importance.  Both  sides  appear 
to  be  preparing  for  the  grand  struggle  of  the  sum- 
mer, in  which  the  vital  question  of  the  time  is  to  be 
finally  decided. 

The  spring  elections  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  other  States,  show 
heavy  Union  gains.  In  Maryland  and  Louisiana 
the  elections  for  delegates  to  State  Constitutional 
Conventions  were  carried  by  the  friends  of  uncon- 
ditional emancipation ; and  in  both  States  slavery 
will  soon  be  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  Louisiana  Convention  met  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  6th  of  April. 

EUROPE. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  remains  with- 
out material  change.  Hostilities  have  been  con- 
tinued during  the  month,  but  without  any  definite 
result.  The  siege  of  Duppel  has  been  persisted  in 
by  the  Prussians,  who  have,  however,  been  several 
times  repulsed — once  in  a grand  assault  all  along 
the  line.  Their  progress  toward  the  reduction  of 
the  place  amounted,  at  the  latest  dates,  merely  to 


the  opening  of  the  first  siege  paralleL  It  was  said 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  flank  the  position.  The 
town  of  Sonderburg  has  been  bombarded  and  partly 
destroyed  by  the  Prussians.  In  the  siege  of  Frede- 
ricia  the  Austrians,  failing  to  accomplish  any  satis- 
factory results,  for  a time  suspended  active  opera- 
tions, but  were  preparing  at  the  close  of  March  to 
renew  them.  The  strength  of  the  Prussian  army  at 
Duppel,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  40,000  men ; the 
Austro-Prussian  corps,  which  has  invested  Frederi- 
cia,  consisted  of  16,000  men;  and  about  8000  were 
in  the  northern  part  of  Jutland.  The  repulses  sus- 
tained by  the  Germans  at  DOppel  and  Fredericia  are 
represented  to  have  given  fresh  encouragement  to 
the  Danes,  who  display  the  most  robust  confidence 
in  their  cause  and  themselves.  The  King  main- 
tains his  original  resolute  attitude,  declaring  that, 
while  he  desires  peace,  he  will  never  submit  to  hu- 
miliation. The  negotiations  for  a Conference  in 
London  wrere  still  going  on,  but  doubts  are  enter- 
tained whether  any  solution  of  the  complication 
will  be  reached.  All  the  Powers,  however,  will 
probably  participate.  At  the  close  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Storthing  the  King,  in  his  speech,  said  that 
Sweden,  jointly  with  the  other  Powers,  would  en- 
deavor to  obtain  peace,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was 
prepared  to  render  assistance  to  Denmark  against 
an  overpowering  force. 

The  Poland  troubles  continue,  and  several  en- 
gagements between  the  insurgents  and  the  Russians 
have  taken  place.  The  Polish  peasants  have  issued 
a manifesto  against  the  Czar.  The  paper  contains 
a programme  of  organization  for  the  raising  of  a 
peasant  army  of  a million  of  men,  from  the  ages  of 
sixteen  to  sixty,  who  are  to  assault  Warsaw  and 
the  other  Polish  cities  held  by  the  Russians. 

Hungary  is  also  excited  by  renewed  revolution- 
ary agitation.  A military  organization  is  said  to  be 
forming  on  the  basis  of  a former  regimental  list  of 
the  National  Guards. 

Garibaldi  has  arrived  in  England,  and  been  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm. 

In  the  English  House  of  Lords,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  moved  for  the 
correspondence  with  the  Confederate  States  in  ref- 
erence to  the  removal  of  the  British  consuls  from 
Southern  ports  and  the  enlistment  of  English  sub- 
jects in  the  rebel  army.  Earl  Russell  agreed  to 
the  motion,  the  words  “so-called”  being  inserted 
before  “Confederate  States,”  lest  it  should  be  im- 
agined that  Parliament  had  recognized  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  House  of  Lords^has  decided  against  the 
crown  in  the  A Uxandra  case,  and  the  vessel  would 
be  restored  to  her  owners.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P., 
has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  British  Cabinet,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  French  official  repetition  of  his  com- 
plicity with  Mazzini  and  Grecco  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Napoleon’s  life.  Lord  Palmerston,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  said  that  the  “personal”  and 
“dynastic  safety”  of  Napoleon  were  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  Europe. 

JAPAN. 

A new  Embassy  from  Japan  has  arrived  at  Suez. 
The  embassy  will  visit  Paris,  and  apologize  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Tycoon ; and  will 
then  proceed  to  London,  Vienna,  and  also  to  Switz- 
erland. It  is  noteworthy  that  while  European 
Powers  are  constantly  involved  in  difficulties  of 
some  sort  with  the  Japanese,  the  American  Govern- 
ment, without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  interest, 
maintains  perfectly  peaceful  relations.  During  the 
present  year  Mr.  Pruyn,  the  United  States  Minis- 
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ter,  has  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Japanese  Gov* 
eminent  which  considerably  enlarges  the  facilities 
for  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  It  was 
signed  at  Yeddo  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  articles  used  in  the  preparation  and 
packing  of  teas  shall  be  free  of  duty ; that  the  fol-  1 
lowing  articles  shall  be  admitted  at  the  reduced  duty 
of  live  per  cent:  Machines  and  machinery,  drugs 
and  medicines  [except  opium],  iron,  in  pigs  or  bars ; 
sheet-iron  and  iron  wire,  tin  plate,  white  sugars,  in 
loaves  or  crushed ; glass  and  glass-ware,  clocks  and 
watches,  watch-chains,  wines,  malted  and  spirituous 
liquors ; and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
importing  or  exporting  goods  shall  always  pay  the 


duty  fixed  thereon,  whether  such  goods  are  intended 
for  their  own  use  or  not 

MEXICO. 

Maximilian  has  not  yet  been  declared  Emperor 
of  Mexico  at  the  close  of  this  Record.  After  adjusts 
ing  a treaty  with  Napoleon  by  which  the  interests 
of  France  were  secured,  a difficulty  arose  in  the  Im- 
perial family  of  Austria  respecting  the  presumptive 
right  of  Maximilian  to  the  Austrian  crown.  This 
| difficulty,  however,  alter  some  negotiation,  in  which 
a French  General  who  was  sent  to  Vienna  for  the 
purpose  participated,  was  adjusted,  and  the  final 
announcement  of  the  Archduke’s  acceptance  of  the 
throne  of  Mexico  was  daily  expected. 


Itartj 

Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile , 
by  John  Haxxixq  Speke.  We  have  already 
spoken  at  length  of  this  the  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  contributions  which  have  with- 
in ten  years  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
African  continent.  We  refer  to  the  work  here 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a brief  outline  of 
the  results  of  modern  explorations  in  Africa.  Barth, 
starting  in  1849  from  Tunis,  after  some  preliminary 
travels  in  the  northern  portion,  struck  due  south- 
ward, passing  through  the  northern  desert,  and 
reaching  the  fertile  region  around  Lake  Tsad  and 
the  country  drained  by  the  Niger.  Southward  he 
went  to  about  the  latitude  of  ten  degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  westward  to  Timbuctoo  in  about  longi- 
tude five  degrees  west  of  Greenwich.  The  region 
over  which  his  researches  extend  is  about  thirty  de- 
grees from  east  to  west,  and  the  same  number  north 
and  south,  embracing  one-third  of  the  territory  of 
the  continent.  Though  written  in  a somewhat  hard 
and  dry  manner,  his  three  largo  volumes  abound 
with  minute  information  as  to  the  geography,  pro- 
ductions, ethnology,  and  history  of  what,  for  the 
want  of  a better  term,  may  be  styled  the  civilized 
part  of  Africa.  It  will  probably  be  long  before  any 
notable  additions  will  be  made  to  his  work,  which 
for  the  present  is  the  great  store-house  of  material 
for  our  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  Central  Africa 
down  to  about  four  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 
Livingstone,  about  the  same  time,  after  a long  resi- 
dence in  the  great  southern  desert,  set  out  on  his 
great  expedition  across  the  continent.  He  describes 
mainly  the  central  portion  lying  between  the  par- 
allels of  ten  and  twenty  degrees  south  latitude; 
though  his  inquiries  extended  to  within  four  de- 
grees of  the  equator.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region 
described  by  Livingstone  differ  widely  from  those 
with  whom  Barth  came  in  contact. 

Between  the  region  traversed  by  Barth  and  that 
gone  over  by  Livingstone  lies  a tract  of  about  eight 
degrees  in  breadth — four  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
— which,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  line  on 
each  coast,  eastern  and  western,  has  until  recently 
been  wholly  unknown.  On  the  eastern  belt  the 
population  has  a largo  infusion  of  Arab  blood. 
Slavery'  prevails;  but  few  slaves  from  this  shore 
have  ever  reached  America.  The  western  shore  is 
the  great  hive  from  which  the  American  population 
“ of  African  descent”  have  involuntarily  swarmed. 
Here  are  Ashanti,  Dahomey,  and  Congo;  here  are 
the  “Grain  Coast,”  the  “Ivory  Coast,”  and  the 
“ Slave  Coast.”  The  books  relating  to  this  region 
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| are  numerous.  The  beat,  by  all  odds,  is  that  of  the 
| Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  whose  modest  volume  is 
pronounced  by  Livingstone  to  be  the  best  volume 
which  he  had  ever  seen  relating  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  There  are  but  three  books  of  any  value 
1 upon  the  interior  of  this  equatorial  belt.  Paul  da 
Chaillu,  a naturalist  of  no  inconsiderable  acquire- 
I ments,  who  had  established  himself  in  trade  upon 
the  West  Coast,  made  several  excursions  into  the 
interior,  almost  on  the  line  of  the  equator.  He 
went  about  three  hundred  miles  eastward,  which 
brought  him  somewhere  about  a quarter  across  the 
continent  from  west  to  east ; a hundred  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  equator  would  comprise  the  northern  and 
1 southern  limits  of  his  explorations;  but  within  these 
1 limits  he  traveled,  always  on  foot,  nearly  8000  miles 
j through  a region  wholly  unexplored.  He  is  the  first 
traveler  who  professes  to  give  from  his  own  observa- 
; tion  any  accounts  of  the  gorilla  or  of  the  cannibal 
tribes  of  the  interior.  His  narrative  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  many  writers  consider- 
ing it  almost  wholly  fabulous ; but  those  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  are  fully  convinced  of  its  entire  truth- 
fulness. The  nearer  subsequent  travelers  approach 
to  the  scene  of  his  explorations  the  nearer  are  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people  found  to  corre- 
spond with  Du  Chaillu’s  descriptions.  Burton,  starts 
ing  from  Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern  coast,  went  a third 
! of  the  distance  across  the  Continent.  The  line  of 
his  journey  was,  however,  mainly  south  of  the  fifth 
| parallel  of  latitude,  and  therefore  only  on  the  edge 
of  the  equatorial  belt.  Still,  from  the  accounts  of 
native  traders,  he  was  able  to  gather  much  new  and 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Lake  Region  of 
Central  Africa. 

| Speke,  who  had  accompanied  Burton  on  this  ex- 
pedition, and  had  discovered  the  great  Lake  N’yan- 
j za,  in  which  he  at  once  concluded  must  be  found 
! the  source  of  the  Nile,  set  out  on  an  independent  ex- 
pedition in  order  to  verify  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

( He  followed  his  old  route  due  west  nearly  a thou- 
| sand  miles,  then  turned  directly  north,  skirting  the 
western  and  northern  sides  of  the  lake  to  its  outlet, 

I which  he  ascertained  to  be  a large,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability the  main,  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  journey 
| northward  led  him  for  a full  thousand  miles  in  a 
j straight  line  through  a region  never  before  visited 
. by  a white  man,  until  he  reached  Gondokoro,  in  lat- 
, itude  five  degrees  north,  the  farthest  southern  limit 
J of  previous  explorers.  From  thence,  following  the 
Nile  another  thousand  miles,  he  reached  Khar- 
toom,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
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White,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  journey  of  Speke’s  is  probably  the 
longest  one  of  pure  exploration  ever  accomplish- 
ed by  any  private  expedition.  It  has,  we  think, 
made  more  positive  additions  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  single  expedition.  Some  En- 
glish critics  have  endeavored  to  discredit  Sjjeke’s 
claim  to  having  discovered  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile.  There  Beems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
river  receives  one,  and  probably  several,  large  afflu- 
ents from  a direction  still  further  West.  But,  as 
tar  os  our  present  meagre  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  enables  us  to  judge,  none  of 
these  can  drain  a tract  sufficiently  extensive  to  give 
rise  to  a stream  so  considerable  as  that  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  Lake  N’vanza.  At  all  events,  no  fu- 
ture explorations  can  deprive  Speke  of  the  honor  of 
having  discovered  the  source  of  a great,  and  proba- 
bly the  greatest,  affluent  of  the  Nile.  Apart  from 
the  geographical  and  ethnological  information  which 
it  contains,  Speke’s  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  clear 
and  interesting  narratives  of  personal  adventure 
ever  written. 

The  Southern  portion  of  the  African  continent, 
from  the  35th  to  the  15th  parallels,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  ethnologist  and  student  of  natural  his- 
tory. With  the  exception  of  a few  tracts  of  limit- 
ed extent,  which  have  been  seized  upon  by  English 
and  Dutch  colonists,  the  whole  region  is  unfitted 
for  a residence  for  civilized  man.  In  the  centre  is 
an  arid  desert,  as  barren  as  that  of  Sahara,  shading 
off  toward  each  coast  into  a region  which  affords 
admirable  retreats  for  wild  beasts.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  whole  region  are  among  the  lowest  of 
the  human  family.  They  vary  greatly  in  physical 
character,  but  mentally  and  morally  bear  a close  af- 
finity. They  lead  a miserable  life,  alternating  be- 
tween gluttony  and  starvation,  and  are  engaged  in 
continual  wars,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  steal 
each  other’s  cattle,  extermination  of  the  owners 
coming  in  as  an  inevitable  though  accidental  ad- 
junct. Their  country  is,  however,  the  paradise  of 
hunters ; and  the  best,  in  fact  the  only  good  books 
upon  it,  have  been  written  by  men  who  have 
gone  thither  primarily  in  the  capacity  of  Nimrods, 
though  some  of  these  were  men  of  no  inconsid- 
erable acquirements.  Gordon  Cumming  led  the 
way  in  this  direction  some  fifteen  years  ago.  His 
book,  however,  is  wholly  one  of  personal  adven- 
ture, adding  almost  nothing  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  region.  His  range  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert.  Andersson 
comes  next:  his  ground  was  on  the  west  side.  His 
two  books,  “Lake  Ngami”  and  the  “Okovango 
River,”  while  they  abound  in  personal  adventure, 
embody  also  much  information  respecting  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants.  His  discovery  of  a great 
river,  flowing  from  toward  the  coast  directly  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  is  of  special  significance 
in  its  bearings  upon  some  disputed  points  of  African 
geography.  The  last  writer  upon  our  list  of  those 
wjio  describe  the  southern  part  of  Africa  is  Baldwin, 
whose  hunting  adventures  in  the  w hole  region  from 
Natal  to  the  Zambesi  are  excelled  by  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  any  language.  The  incidental  information 
given  by  Baldw  in  is  of  considerable  scientific  value. 

When  the  groat  equatorial  belt  shall  have  been 
explored,  so  that  we  can  know  the  physical  charac- 
ter of  the  water-shed  which  divides  the  streams 
which  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean ; whether 
there  is  really  any  mountain  range  answering  es- 


sentially to  that  known  on  our  maps  as  the  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon,  dividing  the  continent  of  Africa, 
nearly  on  the  line  of  the  equator ; and  when  the 
region  lying  west  of  Speke’s  route,  between  the 
basins  of  Lakes  Tsad  and  N’yanza  has  been  laid 
open,  the  remaining  problems  of  African  geography 
will  have  been  solved. 

Ufe  of  Edward  Livingston,  by  Charles  Havens 
Hunt.  Livingston’s  fame  rests  mainly  upon  his 
labors  as  a jurist.  The  code  which  he  prepared  for 
the  State  of  Ix>uisiana  is  acknowledged  to  be  a model 
of  simplicity,  clearness,  and  humanity,  and  is  the 
source  to  which  may  be  traced  the  leading  amelio- 
rations wdiich  have  been  made  in  our  penal  codes. 
His  career  as  a politician  and  statesman  was  also 
distinguished  and  honorable.  At  tw*o  periods,  a 
generation  apart,  lie  exerted  as  powerful  an  influ- 
ence as  any  other  man  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  When,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union  seemed  on  the  point  of  adopting  the 
heresy  of  “ State  Sovereignty,”  Livingston,  then  in 
his  early  manhood,  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
earnest  of  the  men  through  whose  exertions  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  was  the  paramount  con- 
sideration, was  recognized  as  the  fundamental  arti- 
cle in  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party.  Forty 
years  later,  wdien  the  doctrine  of  Nullification  again 
threatened  the  national  life,  it  was  to  Livingston, 
next  after  Jackson,  that  we  owe  the  defeat  of  the 
attempt.  He  was  the  trusted  adviser  and  counsel- 
or of  the  President,  and  the  author  of  the  famous 
proclamation  in  which  the  duty  of  the  Government 
wras  laid  down  in  terms  that  no  man  could  mistake. 
“For  what  would  you  exchange  your  share  in  the 
advantages  and  honor  of  the  Union?”  said  Jack- 
son,  in  the  words  of  Livingston;  “for  the  dream 
of  separate  independence — a dream  interrupted  by 
bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and  a vile  de- 
pendence on  a foreign  power But  the  dictates 

of  a high  duty  oblige  me  solemnly  to  announce  to 
you  that  you  can  not  succeed.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  must  be  executed.  I have  no  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  subject.  My  duty  is  em- 
phatically pronounoed  in  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  told  you  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent 
their  execution  deceived  you.  They  knew  that  a 
forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws ; and  they  knew  that  such  opposi- 
tion must  be  repelled.  Their  object  is  disunion; 
disunion  by  armed  force  is  treason.”  To  great 
ability  and  high  culture  Livingston  added  the  high- 
est personal  worth.  Mr.  Hunt  in  this  work  has 
made  a welcome  addition  to  American  biography. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

The  Veil  Partly  Lifted , by  W.  II.*  Furness. 
From  the  title  of  this  work  one  would  naturally  be 
led  to  expect  a series  of  very  orthodox  essays,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  more  complete  revelation 
of  the  Saviour.  The  author  takes  as  his  principle 
the  following;  namely,  that  it  is  not  giving  such 
extraordinary  power  to  man  to  suppose  him  capa- 
ble of  detecting  the  fabulous  as  it  w ould  be  to  sup- 
pose him  capable  of  producing  fables  bearing  so  far 
the  semblance  of  facts  as  to  be  incapable  of  detec- 
tion. He  then  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  atonement,  as  it  is  understood  among  orthodox 
Christians,  is  a human  fabrication.  To  support  this 
ground  more  fully  he  adduces  the  fact  that  the  an- 
cients had  likewise  their  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
Now  the  author  must  admit  that  both  among  the 
ancients  and  among  Christians  the  atonement,  so 
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far  as  it  has  been  believed  in  at  all,  has  so  far  worn 
the  semblance  of  a veritable  fact  to  the  believer; 
and  these,  by  his  own  showing,  have  been  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  human  race.  Well,  there 
are  some  who  do  not  believe.  To  them  it  does  not 
wear  the  semblance  of  truth.  What  follows  from 
these  premises?  Plainly  that  man  has  both  the 
power  of  fabricating  a fable  which  has  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a certain 
intellectual  power  which  can  tear  away  this  sem- 
blance. Mr.  Furness  looks  upon  the  atonement  as 
a fable ; Christians  generally  credit  it  as  a veritable 
fact.  The  former  can  no  more  demonstrate  his  po- 
sition than  the  latter.  Mr.  Furness  sees  something 
which  Christians  generally  do  not  see;  and  they 
also  see  something  which  he  does  not.  Is  the  veil 
then  lifted?  We  think  not,  except  to  the  author 
and  those  whose  visual  organs  are  in  sympathy  with 
his.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  books  have  no 
effect.  This  work  and  Henan's  “ Life  of  Jesus”  are 
calculated  to  influence  men,  and  they  do : they  help 
on  a skeptical  tendency  prevalent  in  the  intellectual 
world ; but  they  can  not  affect  the  stronger  current 
of  nature.  We  look  therefore  upon  works  of  this 
class  with  this  feeling — that  they  are  characteristic 
of  special  tendencies  and  movements  that  have  their 
course,  their  eddying  maelstroms,  and  sometimes 
their  sad  shipwrecks,  but  they  are  not  the  wide 
ocean-current  that  sways  the  tides  of  humanity. 
(Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

A Popular  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
George  Gumming  McWhorter.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  In  a brief  compass  this 
volume  contains  a resum6  of  the  main  results  of 
the  labors  of  those  who  have  critically  investigated 
the  subject  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  stand-point  of  the  author  is  that  the  Scriptures 
are  an  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  containing  or  implying  all  that  Ho  deemed 
necessary  for  man  to  know,  and  wholly  free  from 
error  in  faith  and  practice.  In  what  manner  the  Di- 
vine Author  guided  the  human  instruments  through 
whom  the  revelation  was  made,  “has  not,”  in  the 
words  of  the  book,  44  been  revealed,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  defined ; yet  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  the  inspiration  is  plenaiy,  is  sufficient , rendering 
the  Scriptures  the  word  of  God.”  Starting  from 
this  point  of  the  inspiration  of  some  Scripture,  the 
author  gives  a condensed  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  to  the  reception  by  the  Christian 
world  of  the  varions  books  which  form  the  canon  of 
the  Newr  Testament,  as  that  Scripture  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God.  Mr.  McWhorter  has  performed 
with  judgment  and  discretion  the  task  which  he 
undertook. — He  has  also  (D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, publishers)  put  forth  a volume  of  Church  Es- 
says upon  various  matters  of  Christian  faith,  char- 
acterized by  a tone  of  reverent  feeling,  and  express- 
ed in  a pure  and  graceful  style  which  will  commend 
them  to  every  devout  reader. 

Dalelh : the  Homestead  of  Nations,  by  Edward 
L.  Clark.  (Ticknor  and  Fields,  Boston.)  This 
beautiful  volume  of  Egyptian  travel  embodies  a se- 
lection from  all  the  results  which  time  has  accumu- 
lated— a selection  in  which  history  is  blended  w ith 
modern  discovery : Herodotus  shaking  hands  famil- 
iarly with  Belxoni  and  Champollion.  The  work  is 
not  a critical  one,  nor  is  it  designed  to  present  any 
new  material.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  a 
mere  compilation ; the  taste  of  the  author,  and  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  animates  him  through- 
out, gives  the  book  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  fresh- 1 


ness  and  elegance.  The  style  is  popular,  and  the 
interest  of  the  reader  is  not  disturbed  by  burdensome 
details  or  technicalities.  The  vague  spirit  of  poet- 
ry, w'hich  leads  the  writer  to  conceits  bordering  on 
phantasy,  will  harm  no  one,  w hile  to  a large  class 
of  readers  it  will  prove  a great  fascination. 

Private  Miles  O'Reilly:  His  Book . Under  the 
fantastic  garb  of  poems,  speeches,  and  reflections 
of  a mythical  private  of  the  Hibernian  persuasion, 
are  embodied  more  sound  sense,  keen  suggestions, 
and  trenchant  satire  than  can  be  found  in  the  de- 
bates in  Congress  for  a session.  The  poem  on 
44  Sambo's  Right  to  be  Kilt,”  which  is  to  be  sung  to 
the  rollicking  tune  of  the  44  Lowr-backcd  Car,”  con- 
tains in  three  stanzas  the  whole  argument  for  the 
employment  of  colored  troops  in  our  army,  which 
has  been  so  laboriously  and  wearingly  inflicted  upon 
Congress,  and  spread  out  on  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe — which  luckily  nobody  is  obliged  to 
read.  Underlying  the  apparently  reckless  humors 
of  the  mythical  Private  Miles — who,  however,  wears 
the  well -won  shoulder-straps  of  a Major  in  the 
army  of  the  Union — is  a vein  of  tender  pathos,  which 

elevates  his  book  into  the  realm  of  true  poetry. 

Different  from  this,  and  yet  somewhat  akin,  is  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Lyrics  tf  a Bay.  The  au- 
dience, “fit”  though  perhaps  44 few,”  who  call  to 
mind  a volume  of  poems  issued  some  fifteen  years 
ago  by  Henry  H.  Brownell,  will  know  who  it  is 
that  in  this  volume  styles  himself  simply  a “ Vol- 
unteer in  the  U.  S.  Service.”  Reproduced  from  the 
earlier  volume  are  a few'  admirable  poems,  among 
which  is  what  we  think  the  very  best  out  of  a score 
of  good  versions  of  the  wronderful 44  Dies  Ira*,”  and 
a wild  poem,  “Obed  the  Skipper,”  than  which  a 
poorer  has  made  many  a literary  reputation.  Be- 
sides these  reproductions  there  arc  in  this  little  vol- 
ume quite  a score  of  the  most  stirring  lyrics  for  which 
the  war  has  given  occasion.  They  w'ere  flung  by  the 
author  upon  the  pages  of  a dozen  periodicals.  He 
has  done  w'ell  in  reclaiming  his  fugitive  offspring. 
(Published  by  George  H.  Carleton.) 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for  the 
Year  18G4.  For  completeness  of  topics,  carefulness 
of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of  statement,  this 
volume  comes  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  book 
of  its  class  which  w'e  have  occasion  to  consult.  It 
will  be  found  absolutely  indispensable  for  any  man 
who  wrishes  to  have  at  hand,  ready  for  consultation, 
a condensed  and  reliable  statement  of  tbe  material 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  past  year.  (Published  by 
George  W.  Childs.) 

The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1864,  edit- 
ed by  David  A.  Wells,  presents  a resum6  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  various  departments  of  Science,  Industry,  and 
Arts.  The  book  is  in  every  way  valuable  as  a 
work  for  reference  and  consultation.  (Published 
by  Gould  and  Lincoln.) 

Villas  and  Cottages,  by  CALVERT  Vaux.  Mr. 
Vaux  was  the  associate  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing, 
to  w'hom,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  owing  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  rural  archi- 
tecture of  the  Northern  States.  Mr.  Vaux  has 
wrought  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend,  and  his  admira- 
ble work  contains  several  designs  which  are  their 
joint  production.  In  this  enlarged  edition  will  be 
found  several  new  designs  completely  worked  out, 
besides  a great  number  of  illustrations  of  architect- 
ural details.  The  designs  range  from  a simple  log- 
cottage,  which  will  cost  only  the  labor  of  the  settler, 
to  a splendid  villa  costing  $60, 000.  The  majority  of 
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the  designs  are  for  buildings  costing  from  $ 1500  to 
$5000,  and  thus  within  the  means  of  ordinary  fann- 
ers, mechanics,  and  tradesmen.  A great  proportion 
of  them  have  been  carried  into  execution  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  these  cases  the  actual 
cost  of  building  is  given.  The  general  design  and 
the  plans  for  the  interior  are  so  carefully  given  that 
they  may  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  any  clever 
mason  and  carpenter.  The  book  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  school  library;  for  those  who 
now  fill  the  benches  in  our  district  schools  are  they 
who  will  soon  build  for  themselves,  and  they  should 
be  taught  in  time  that,  by  the  exercise  of  taste  and 
judgment,  they  can  put  up  a dwelling  which  shall 
combine  all  the  requirements  of  a bomb  at  an  ex- 
pense scarcely  exceeding  that  of  a mere  shelter.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  designs  in  the  book 
is  that  of  a simple  log-cottage.  It  contains  nothing 
which  an  expert  w’oodman  could  not  execute  with 
his  axe,  by  a week’s  labor  beyond  that  which  would 
be  required  to  erect  a mere  cabin  of  a single  room, 
in  which  a whole  family  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren eat,  drink,  sleep,  wash,  dress  and  undress  all 
together.  Some  of  the  cottages  which  have  actually 
been  built  for  from  $1500  to  $3000  are,  though  upon 
a small  scale,  as  graceful  in  exterior  and  conven- 
ient in  interior  arrangements  as  though  they  had 
cost  five  times  as  much.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  increasing  family  and  means  of  the 
owner  render  it  desirable  and  practicable.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  illustrated  Horse  Management,  by  Edward 
Mayiikw.  This  volume  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  who  owns  or  expects  to  own  a horse, 
and  he  should  insist  that  his  groom  should  read  a 
chapter,  or  at  least  look  at  the  illustrations,  every 
morning.  The  book  shows  what  an  amount  of  | 
wrong  is  inflicted,  sometimes  through  brutality,  , 
oftener,  we  hope,  through  ignorance,  upon  the  no-  j 
blest  conquest  which  man  has  made  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  It  contains  full  remarks  upon  al-  j 
most  every  point  connected  with  the  management, 
training,  and  treatment  of  horses,  illustrated  to  the  j 
eye  in  a series  of  drawings  quite  as  effective  as  the 
text.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Com- 
pany.) 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  War,  by  Horatio  B. 
Hackett,  D.D.  A collection  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  anecdotes  illustrating  the  intelligence,  earnest- 
ness, Christian  principle,  and  heroism  of  a large 
class  of  the  soldiers  who  have  gone  forth  to  fight 
the  battles  of  our  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  army  ever  contained  so  large  a proportion  of 
men  of  virtue  and  intelligence  as  that  which  is  now 
enlisted  under  the  flag  of  the  Union.  While  it  can  ! 
not  be  denied  that  military  life  tends,  in  one  direc- 1 
tion,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  social  life  and  principle, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  also  a strong  tendency  j 
—quite  as  strong,  and  we  think  stronger,  in  the  : 
opposite  direction.  Our  own  army  is  composed  al- 
most wholly  of  volunteers.  Some  have  undoubt- 
edly volunteered  from  recklessness  or  in  ignorance ; 
but  the  great  majority,  we  are  persuaded,  have  en- 
tered the  army  from  motives  as  exalted  as  those 
which  have  led  others  to  missionary  service.  Wo 
believe  that  our  army,  officers  and  privates,  is,  as 
a whole,  a fair  representative  of  the  virtue  and  in-  ] 


would  be  such  a collection  of  anecdotes  as  this  of 
Professor  Hackett.  We  trust  that  the  numl>er  of 
them  will  be  multiplied.  (Published  by  Gould  and 
Lincoln.) 

Woman  and  her  Era , by  Eliza  W.  Farxham. 
The  idea  of  this  work,  as  is  pompously  announced 
by  the  author,  is  to  demonstrate  “the  Superiority 
of  Woman:”  not  simply,  as  appears  in  the  course 
of  the  argument,  that  she  is  superior  in  certain  re- 
spects and  for  certain  ends,  but  that  she  is  al»solute- 
lv  superior.  We  say  in  the  outset  that  in  our  judg- 
ment the  book  is  every  way  a bad  one : bad  in  pur- 
pose, bad  in  tendency,  and  bad  in  execution.  To 
justify  our  opinion  we  proceed  briefly  to  la}'  down 
I its  leading  points,  usually  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor. The  leading  argument  is  thus  stated  in  syl- 
, logistic  form : 44  Life  is  exalted  in  proportion  to  its 
Organic  and  Functional  Complexity’ ; Woman’s  Or- 
, ganism  is  more  Complex  and  her  Totality  of  Func- 
tion larger  than  those  of  any  other  being  inhabiting 
our  earth ; Therefore  her  position  in  the  Scale  of 
i Life  is  the  most  exalted — the  Sovereign  one.”  The 
arguments  by  which  the  minor  proposition  is  sup- 
! ported  belong  rather  to  the  lecture -room  of  the 
anatomist  than  to  the  library  of  the  non-profession- 
al reader.  Michelet  should  have  pondered  it  before 
writing  his  44  L’Amour perhaps,  in  that  case,  one 
bad  theory  might  have  neutralized  a worse  one.  The 
“Organic  Argument”  having  been  presented,  the 
44  Religious  Argument”  follows.  From  a mass  of 
obscure  utterances  upon  this  point  we  extract  the 
following,  which  we  present  as  the  best  summary 
of  the  scope  of  the  whole : ‘‘Organic  Superiority  is 
in  itself  proof  positive  of  Super-organic  Superiority. 

Life  is  the  most  advanced  which  employs,  in  the 

service  of  the  greatest  number  of  powers,  the  most 
complex  mechanism  for  the  End  of  Use.  We  are 
therefore  prepared  to  find  in  it”  [the  feminine  struc- 
ture] 44  the  embodiment  of  a larger  number  of  pow- 
ers and  higher  aims  in  its  Use, a deeper  feeling 

for  the  Ends  of  Use,  a more  abiding  faith  in  and 
loyalty  to  Development,  as  the  one  aim  that  makes 
life  worthy  of  acceptance,  and  sweet  in  its  passing 
taste,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  see  that  its  failure 
herein  is  more  fatal  and  destructive  than  it  is 

in  the  masculine  life The  feminine  includes 

the  masculine,  transcending  it  in  both  directions." 
Herein  lies  the  argument  of  the  book,  which  is 
spread  over  two  volumes  of  cloudy  phrases.  The 
final  conclusion  is  reached  near  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond volume.  Here  it  is : “ The  question  of  Rights 
[ settles  itself  in  the  true  statement  of  Capacities. 
Rights  are  narrowest  where  Capacities  are  fewest — 

broadest  where  they  are  the  most  numerous It 

is  plain,  then,  as  between  masculine  and  feminine, 
where  the  most  expanded  circle  of  Rights  will  be 
found ; and  equally  plain  the  absurdity  of  man,  the 
narrower  in  capacities,  assuming  to  define  the  sphere 
of  Rights  for  Woman,  the  broader.”  Such  is  Mrs. 
Farnham’s  idea  of  “Woman  and  her  Era.”  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  long  before  Woman  adopts  it. 
(Published  by  A.  J.  Davis  and  Company.) 

Strategy  and  Tactics,  by  General  G.  II.  Dufour. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Army  of  Switzerland.  It  is  translated  and 
slightly  modified  by  Captain  Wm.  P.  Craighill, 
lately  Professor  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  names  of  the  Author  and  Translator  are 


telligence  of  the  nation.  We  believe,  moreover,  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  work.  It 


that  the  men  who  went  into  the  army  good  men  is,  moreover,  published  by  Mr.  D.  Van  Nostrand, 
will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  leave  it  better  men.  If  whose  iihprint  upon  any  book  relating  to  military 
any  thing  were  needed  to  confirm  this  opinion  it  affairs  is  of  itself  a warrant  for  its  value. 
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rTE  great  Fair  was  the  great  interest  of  the 
early  Spring.  It  was  proper  that  the  general 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  charity 
known  as  the  Sanitary  Commission  should  culmin- 
ate in  the  Fair  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is 
our  chief  city,  if  not  a true  metropolis ; and  coming 
as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  elections,  which  were 
prodigious  indications  of  the  tenacity  of  the  national 
purpose,  it  served  hut  to  make  that  purpose  visible 
in  its  humanest  form.  For  the  feeling  whence  the 
Commission  springs,  and  the  true  charm  of  all  these 
noble  efforts  to  help  it,  is  sympathy  with  the  sol- 
diers who  are  fighting  the  great  battle  in  the  field. 
As  Mr.  Choate  well  said  in  his  speech  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Fair  in  New  York,  the  soldiers,  as 
they  turn  their  eyes  homeward,  will  see  in  this  vast 
combination  of  industry,  and  this  general  and  gen- 
erous emulation  in  heaping  up  money  for  their  as- 
sistance, the  most  signal  proof  of  the  care  and  love 
and  interest  which  follow  them  to  the  field,  and 
cherish  them  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  imposing  success  of  the  Fairs 
in  Chicago  and  Boston  which  immediately  inspired 
the  movement  in  New  York.  It  began  rather  lan- 
guidly. The  prospectus  was  large  and  imposing, 
but  the  response  was  not  at  first  so  promising.  It 
was  not  that  sympathy  or  interest  had  flagged,  but 
that  there  was  a general  shyness  in  giving  to  them 
the  precise  form  which  was  suggested,  and  which,  to 
be  of  real  service,  must  be  of  truly  metropolitan 
proportions.  But  as  the  time  approached  all  doubt 
vanished.  Gradually  every  body  was  drawn  into 
the  grand  conspiracy.  The  brains,  the  fingers,  and 
the  purses  of  faithful  men  and  women  throughout 
the  city,  neighborhood,  and  State,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  countrymen  in  foreign  lands,  were  all  busy 
with  the  one  object  of  preparing  for  a demonstra- 
tion which  should  be  equally  w orthy  of  the  city  and 
the  cause.  And  when  the  opening  day  arrived,  and. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Department,  a military  parade  took  place  to 
signalize  the  occasion,  its  success  was  already  se- 
cured, and  the  imposing  spectacle  of  the  parade  was 
but  emblematic  of  the  triumph. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many 
remarkable  military  processions  in  Broadway.  The 
march  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1861,  was  perhaps  the  most  truly  in- 
teresting. That  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regi- 
ment on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  was  the  most 
exciting.  That  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
United  States  colored  troops  in  the  early  spring  of 
this  year  was  the  most  significant.  But  among 
them  all  tho  parade  of  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  was 
not  the  least  memorable  ; for  the  three  years  since 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  passed  one  Wednesday 
morning,  amidst  the  doubt  and  wonder  and  dismay 
of  the  spectators,  bad  transformed  a parade  of  our 
citizen  soldiers  from  a curious  and  pretty  pageant 
into  a spectacle- full  of  reality  and  meaning.  The 
thousands  of  inen  wTho  marched,  with  waving  ban- 
ners and  melodious  bands,  in  honor  of  the  opening 
Fair,  through  the  long  street  packed  with  people, 
and  under  the  houses  and  w indows  and  doors  and 
balconies  swarming  with  spectators,  looked  no  lon- 
ger like  holiday  militia,  but  like  soldiers  in  the 
midst  of  a tremendous  war,  who  knew  that  their 
next  march  might  be  to  the  battle-field.  The  dis- 
tinction between  regulars  and  volunteers  bad  van- 
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ished.  The  soldiers  of  that  day  were  a corps  of  the 
great  actual  army  of  the  people. 

By  five  o’clock  the  parade  was  over,  and  at  six 
the  doors  of  the  Fair  were  opened.  A prayer; 
l)r.  Holmes's  Army  Hymn,  nobly  sung ; a patriotic 
speech  by  General  Dix,  and  an  admirable  response 
by  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Choate,  were  all  the  immediate 
opening  ceremonies.  That  evening,  and  for  many 
days  following,  the  Fair  was  the  great  event  of  the 
city.  Every  morning  its  daily  history  was  pub- 
lished, and  enormous  as  the  success  was,  it  was 
well  deserved.  Each  department  was  wonderfully 
complete.  There  was  the  finest  collection  of  pic- 
tures ever  gathered  in  the  city.  There  w*as  the 
most  interesting  and  copious  museum  of  military 
trophies  of  the  country.  There  w as  a curiosity  shop 
unsurpassed  as  a museum  of  things  quaint  and  rare. 
There  wras  a children’s  hall— f vast  nursery — of 
profuse  and  delightful  attraction.  There  were  liv- 
ing reproductions  of  the  ancient  days  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker Gallery  and  the  Cockloft  Summer  House. 
There  wore  war-dances  by  Indians  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains ; and  as  the  chief  substance  and  business 
of  the  Fair,  there  were  booths,  tables,  and  counters, 
at  w'hich  every  useful  trade  was  represented,  and  ev- 
ery article  of  luxury  or  necessity  could  be  purchased; 
while  a lofty  floral  temple,  blooming  with  flowers 
and  blithe  with  birds,  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
lmll.  The  finest  orchestras  filled  the  air  with  mu- 
sic ; and  a spacious  restaurant,  occupying  twro  floors 
of  a temporary  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
were  so  incessantly  thronged  by  an  eager  and  merry 
company  that,  as  a wit  suggested,  its  walls*  should 
have  been  appropriately  tapestried  w ith  Gobblin’. 

The  episodical  attractions  wore  endless.  Tho 
mind  of  a certain  kind  of  piety  could  not  but  see 
with  satisfaction  that  the  unspeakable  crime  of 
raffling  was  not  tolerated;  while  the  generous 
charitable  human  soul  wras  glad  to  know  that  “sub- 
scriptions” wore  possible  for  albums  and  caskets  of 
exquisite  sketches  by  our  best  artists,  which  few 
single  purses  could  afford.  Tho  expenditure  was 
noble  and  profuse.  The  prices  of  wares  wore  not 
exorbitant,  and  the  liouris  and  fairies  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  change.  Tho  gossip  that  floated  through 
the  Fair  and  beyond  took  a golden  magnificence  of 
tone,  as  when  it  was  whispered  that  one  rich  man 
said  that  he  would  give  as  much  as  any  body,  and 
another  rich  man  hearing  it,  drew  his  check  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  these  rumors  in  the 
air  were  unavoidable.  They  arose  naturally  out 
of  the  dazzling  profusion  and  wild  elegance  of  tho 
Beene.  1 1 was  a Saturnalia  of  charity  and  good-feel- 
ing. How  could  it  be  too  opulent,  too  extrava- 
gant? This  surpassing  flower  of  sympathy  sprung 
from  the  red  battle-field,  from  the  hushed  dimness 
of  military  hospitals,  from  the  pain  of  wounded 
brothers.  Drop,  little  child,  your  penny  in  this 
box.  Give,  kind  Sir,  five  dollars  for  this  subscrip- 
tion. Pay,  dear  Madame,  a hundred,  a thousand, 
for  this  shawl.  They  shall  soothe  the  aching  brow. 
They  shall  prop  the  dying  head.  Listen ! through 
all  the  music  and  the  murmur  and  the  various  splen- 
dor, there  is  one  refrain  that  continues  its  ceaseless 
song ; but  fJie  greatest  of  these  is  chcnnty. 

New  York  will  yet  have  many  a striking  spec- 
tacle. Some  happy  day  her  bells  will  ring  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  which  shall  dawn  over  a reunited, 
free,  and  prosperous  people.  Many  a new  anni- 
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versary  will  arise  from  tbe  great  struggle,  and  each  [ 
return  be  hailed  with  joy.  But  hardly  shall  she  1 
see  a nobler  sight  than  this  spring  saw : when,  in  j 
the  midst  of  the  huge  struggle  for  Union,  Liberty,  j 
and  Peace,  she  stretched  her  hand  still  wider  and 
farther  to  smooth  the  sick  bed  of  the  soldiers. 

Last  April  wo  were  talking  about  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Verplanck  from  the  presidency  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club  in  this  city,  on  the  ground  of  his  openly 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try. Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  our 
pages  for  April  will  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
we  discussed  the  subject,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  justified  it.  It  seems  that  there  are 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  our  view.  Indeed, 
one  gentleman  very  plainly  says  that  to  assert  that 
those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Governnient 1 
in  its  struggle  against  the  rebellion  should  Ikj  pro- 
scribed in  all  organizations  of  whatever  character 
is  but  another  niethfd  for  asserting  that  Democrats 
are  traitors.  Heaven  save  the  mark ! It  is  no 
more  another  method  of  saying  that  than  it  is  of 
saying  that  all  Englishmen  are  cannibals. 

For  let  this  gentle  Sir  consider  his  own  words. 
He  says  a9  plainly  as  words  can  that  Democrats 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  Government.  But  by 
what  right  does  he  confound  Democrats  with  a 
class  of  men  distinctively  known  as  Copperheads  ? 
The  new  president  of  the  Club  is  quite  as  good  and 
eminent  a Democrat  as  the  old.  General  Dix  and 
General  Butler  arc  quite  as  good  Democrats  ns  can 
be  found,  or  as  ever  wore  found,  in  the  country. 
If  the  gentleman  who  makes  this  extraordinary 
statement  is  serious,  and  means  to  call  himself  a 
Democrat  because  he  docs  not  sympathize  with  the 
Government,  and  bv  necessary  implication  does 
sympathize  with  the  rebellion,  ho  misunderstands 
entirely  the  position  which  the  leading  Democrats 
of  the  country  hold,  and  merely  ranks  himself  with 
the  national  enemies.  That  such  a gentle  Sir  should 
think  it  eminently  unfair  to  remove  Mr.  Yerplanck 
from  his  representative  position  in  a social  and  lit- 
erary club  of  men  who  do  sympathize  with  the  Gov- 
ernment is  no  more  surprising  than  that  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  should  commend  the  old  club  facetiously 
called  “Union”  for  not  expelling  Judah  Benjamin. 

The  Century  Club  is  not  a political  body.  True. 
Neither  is  the  war  a political  debate.  It  is  some- 
thing very  different  It  is  the  mighty  military  ef- 
fort of  the  Government  against  a desperate  conspir- 
acy, which  began  and  continues  its  work  in  blood. 
It  is  an  effort  in  which  all  faithful  citizens  are  ter- 
ribly in  earnest.  But  how  can  any  body  believe 
them— how  can  they  believe  themselves  to  be  in 
earnest,  if  in  a club  for  their  social  relaxation  their 
president,  or  representative  man,  openly  declares 
that  the  war  is  a crime  upon  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  we  are  all  gone  to  the  deuce. 
The  sons,  friends,  brothers  of  these  men  are  laying 
down  their  lives.  Their  homes  are  desolate  ; their 
hearts  are  pierced  and  broken ; but  they  believe  in 
the  cause  and  in  the  war.  Does  any  body  suppose 
that  they  are  going  to  tolerate  as  their  president  a 
man  who,  by  sneering  and  scoffing  on  the  one  side, 
and  open  words  of  sympathy  upon  the  other,  is  re- 
ally sustaining  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren  and 
friends,  and  that  it  is  to  be  done  under  the  plea  of 
a difference  of  opinion  ? 

Pray,  if  a club  is  established  for  social  relaxation, 
and  in  the  heat  of  a civil  war,  the  Easy  Chair,  as  a 
member,  comes  in  on  some  pleasant  evening  bring- 


ing an  English  Fauteuil  or  a French  Camp-stool ; 
in  a word,  introducing  a stranger — and  hears  his 
brother  called  a fool,  and  his  son  a simpleton,  and 
his  government  knavish  or  imbecile,  and  its  ene- 
mies right,  and  its  cause  contemptible,  and  its 
course  unjustifiable — how  much  social  relaxation 
does  he  derive  from  his  Club?  His  friends,  the 
strangers,  naturally  and  properly  estimate  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  society  by  what  they  hear  said 
and  see  to  be  quietly  assented  to.  Obviously  one  of 
two  things  will  happen  ; either  the  Easy  Chair  and 
all  who  agree  with  him  will  be  driven  from  the  Club, 
or  those  who  cherisli  and  defend  the  men  w ho  are 
massacring  their  friends  wrill  be  compelled  to  cease 
to  represent  the  Club. 

* This  is  all  that  has  happened.  The  Club  is  not 
so  childish  as  to  call  sympathy  w ith  public  enemies 
in  arms  a political  difference  of  opinion ; nor  is  it 
so  exquisitely  absurd  as  to  consider  that  sympathy 
the  distinctive  sign  of  a Democrat.  Indeed  the  Easy 
Chair’s  attention  was  drawn  to  this  disagreement 
with  its  views  by  u a Democrat  of  thirty  years’  stand- 
ing,” living  five  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago. 

When  the  Plague  devastated  Florence  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  a party  of  young  friends  fled  from  the 
city  to  the  sunny  gardens  of  Fiesolc,  and  there  told 
stories  to  beguile  the  time,  and  to  win  their  minds 
from  the  sorrow  of  the  city.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  garden  to  be  the  ideal  of  an 
American  social  club  in  the  midst  of  this  war.  But 
not  so  think  the  Centurions.  They  neither  forget, 
nor  wish  to  forget,  the  tremendous  struggle  in  which 
their  hearts  are  invested,  and  their  future  welfare, 
with  their  children’s,  is  involved.  If  an  old  Revo- 
lutionary patriot  could  not  comfortably  worship  in 
a church  where  the  minister  prayed  for  King  George, 
how  can  an  American  citizen  to-day  comfortably 
frequent  a club  in  which  the  President  justifies  the 
Rebellion  ? 

“ Dorixda’s  name  is  legion.  The  Easy  Chair’s 
comments  upon  the  occasional  rudeness  6f  women 
in  the  cars  have  drawn  forth  a volley  of  replies,  all 
courteous,  all  interesting,  and  all  flattering,  as  show- 
ing that  his  words  were  considered  worthy  a reply. 
As  many  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  them  are  real- 
ly illustrative  of  manners,  let  us  consider  some  of 
them.  One  Dorinda  says  : 

11 1 had  been  paying  a visit  to  some  relatives  in 

County,  and  my  husband  not  being  able  to  come  after  me, 
I was  obliged  to  return  home  alone.  My  friends  accompa- 
nied mo  to  the  station,  where  wo  met  tho  morning  train  to 

P , and  one  of  them  had  barely  time  to  see  me  safe  In 

the  lady’s  car,  when  the  whistle  blew  and  be  rushed  to  tho 
door  leaving  me  * alone  in  crowds  to  wander  on'  and  find 
a seat  for  myself. 

“Wo  had  traversed  the  length  of  the  car  when  we  enter- 
ed, and  every  seat  seemed  to  be  occupied — but  I made  no 
remark  about  it.  I said  I was  alone.  I was,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  but  not  in  another.  I had  with  me  a babe  of 
nine  months  old,  and  the  encumbrance  of  a small  basket, 
an  extra  shawl,  and  an  umbrella.  The  cars  began  to  move* 
and  I rushed  into  the  first  vacant  place  1 saw.  It  was  a 
single  seat  just  insido  the  door,  and  so  placed  that  I had  to 
ride  backward,  which  always  gives  me  the  headache. 

“ Opposite  mo  sat  a young  lady,  with  her  crinoline  spread 
over  a double  seat,  who  eyed  me,  baby  and  bundles,  as 
though  I hod  just  dropped  from  tho  moon,  but  made  no  offer 
of  assistance.  Every  time  the  door  was  opened,  which  was 
frequently,  the  wind  blew  furiously  right  on  my  baby's 
head.  I didn't  despair,  however,  thinking  when  we  next 
b topped  I would  try  again.  When  the  conductor  came 
around  I asked  him  to  get  mo  another  scat  as  soon  as  he 
saw  one  vacant.  He  said  he  would,  and  tliat  was  all  of  It, 
for  he  never  bothered  himself  about  it.  So  I sat  there. 
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cooped  up,  with  nay  basket  under  my  feet,  my  shawl  in  a 
huge  bundle  stuck  between  me  and  the  wall,  the  baby 
jumping  and  crowing  in  my  lap,  requiring  all  my  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  for  more 
than  half  the  way  home.  I can  assure  you  I was  now  in  a 
very  bad  humor,  and  determined,  when  the  cars  stopped 
at  the  next  station,  to  make  a bold  push  for  a seat.  The 
young  lady  in  front  of  me,  who,  after  the  flrafc  stare,  had 
persistently  looked  out  of  the  window,  utterly  oblivious  of 
me  and  my  surroundings,  now  leaned  forward  and  said: 
4 I'll  hand  you  your  thing.')  if  you  want  to  change  seats.* 
A a if  she  didn't  know  that  two  hours  ago!  Well,  at  last, 
with  this  tardy  assistance,  I succeeded  in  getting  a better 
seat ; with  the  slight  drawback  of  seeing  baby's  hat,  the 
strings  of  which  were  untied,  brushed  off  liis  head  by  a 
passer-by,  trampled  under  foot,  and,  I thought,  carried  out 
of  the  car  by  the  trailing  garments  of  the  ladies.  I was 
mistaken  in  this,  however,  for  a lady  picked  it  up  and  gave 
it  to  me.  It  was  a knit  cap,  luckily,  or  it  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined. 

“Now,  Monsieur,  don't  you  think  I was  victimized? 
There  were  plenty  of  gentlemen  occupying  double  seats, 
and,  as  I am  neither  old  nor  ugly,  I really  think  it  would 
not  have  been  so  disagreeable  to  thorn  4 to  do  the  polite.' 
And  the  baby  wasn't  old  enough  to  eat  candy,  and  thus 
soil  their  clothing  in  any  way.  In  fact,  he  was  an  ex. 
tremely  well-behaved  baby,  as  well  as  a handsome  one 
(of  course),  lie  did  not  <jry  once  the  whole  journey 
through.  I am  sure  I was  an  ‘object  of  interest!'  Do 
not  you  think  so?  The  conductor  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
blame;  but,  as  churlishness  is  his  characteristic,  nothing 
better  is  to  be  expected  of  him.  And  as  for  the  young 
lady,  I hope,  if  she  ever  arrives  at  the  dignity  of  mater- 
niiy,  and  should  be  similarly  situated,  she  may  meet  with 
better  luck  than  I did. 

44  Now,  Sir,  you  may  keep  this  for  your  own  private  pe- 
rusal, or  publish  it  for  the  edification  and  Improvement 
of  Sister  ‘ Dorindas*  and  uncivil  gentlemen.  I will  say, 
however,  to  the  credit  of  the  latter,  the  above  instance  is 
the  only  one  in  my  personal  experience.  I once  went  from 
Philadelphia  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina,  alone,  and  met 
with  courtesy  and  attention  the  whole  way  through." 

Another  Dorinda  pleasantly  chides  the  Easy  Chair 
for  growing  churlish ; then  slides  into  sarcasm,  and 
says  that  it  is  never  surprising  when  women  are  re- 
minded that  they  are  not  properly  grateful  for  the 
nameless  incessant  courtesies  they  receive  from  men. 
Hut  we  can  fearlessly  ask  this  Dorinda  whether  the 
Easy  Chair's  remarks  justified  such  a thrust  os  that. 
She  also  tells  a story : 

w While  the  stage  was  watting  at  the  hotel  for  passen- 
gers a tired,  travel-worn  woman,  with  her  traveling-bag 
on  one  arm,  a baby  on  the  other,  and  another  little  tod- 
dling child  that  could  scarcely  walk  unsupported,  came  to 
get  in.  She  had  just  reached  the  high  steps  when  a tall, 
and,  had  I seen  1dm  unefer  other  circumstances,  I should 
have  said  gentlemanly-looking  man,  came  from  the  hotel, 
and,  stupidly  blind  to  the  woman  and  her  children,  strided 
past  them,  and  took  his  seat  next  the  door,  which  remain- 
ed open,  and  before  which  stood  the  poor  creature  with  her 
babies  and  bundles,  the  high  step*  of  the  stage  looming  up 
like  Mont  Blanc,  and  for  her,  possibly,  equally  as  accessi- 
ble of  ascent.  Poor  thing!  she  did  not  possess  but  two 
amn— how,  then,  was  that  little  toddler,  when  both  of 
those  were  full,  to  be  helped  up  those  step*,  which,  after 
two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts,  she  found  it  was  unable 
to  climb  alone ? And  there,  meanwhile,  sat  my  Lord  Lofty 
with  the  child  and  woman  at  his  very  feet,  probably  concoct- 
ing his  next  editorial — for  he  is  both  minister  and  editor. 
Immediately  opposite  him,  and  eqnally  Indifferent  to  the 
demands  on  their  gallantry,  sat  two  well-dressed  young 
gentlemen  volubly  discussing  the  chances  of  a horse-race 
which  they  were  intending  to  attend,  and  for  which  pur- 
pose they  had  taken  the  stage,  as  it  was  to  come  off  a few 
miles  from  the  city  on  the  stage  route.  At  last  a young 
lady,  who  had  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the  stage  quietly  read- 
ing until  this  scene  attracted  her  attention,  with  burning 
cheeks  and  Indignant  face  sprang  forward  with, 4 Here,  Sis, 
lei  me  help  yon ; I see  there  is  no  one  else.*  And  taking 


the  child  by  the  arms,  with  the  woman's  satchel  also,  help- 
ed her  to  a seat.  In  my  opinion  that  young  lady  rebuked 
an  outrage  of  4 the  fine  laws  of  behavior,'  to  say  nothing 
of  common  kindness.  Possibly  it  may  be  asked  what  busi- 
ness had  the  woman  to  travel  in  so  helpless  and  friendless 
a condition?  The  answer  is  ready.  Her  errand  might 
have  been  a most  important  one,  and  she  doubtless  relied 
on  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  American  gentlemen  upon 
which  our  brothers  felicitate  themselves  so  gracefully." 

Still  another  says,  after  likewise  regretting  that 
the  Easy  Chair  should  have  been  so  severe : 

14 1 was  once  traveling  with  a lady,  a confirmed  invalid. 
It  was  an  intensely  hot  day,  so  we  opened  the  coach  win- 
dows, and  she,  to  avoid  the  cinders  that  wonld  fly  in,  rodo 
backward.  Before  we  took  our  Beats  I carefully  surveyed 
the  premises,  and  saw  neither  satchel,  shawl,  nor  umbrel- 
la— not  as  much  as  a walking-stick,  to  show  that  the  seat 
had  been  occupied.  After  we  had  ridden  four  or  five  miles 
a gentleman  came  in  from  another  coach,  walked  toward 
my  friend,  and  with  a refreshing  coolness,  considering  the 
heat  of  the  day,  said,  4 Madam,  you  have  my  sent ; I want 
it.’  It  is  needless  to  add  it  was  given  him.  Another  ex- 
perience. I was  coming  home  alone  from  a short  journey. 
In  Syracuse  we  changed  cars,  and  looking  after  my  bag* 
gage  made  me  late  in  getting  a seat  1 walked  through 
three  coaches,  and  could  find  no  vacant  place,  but  in  the 
fourth  there  were  several  with  only  one  gentleman  in 
each ; and  as  not  a seat  was  offered  me,  I leaned  against 
the  door,  feeling  d la  Mungo  Park  before  the  black  woman 
gave  him  shelter,  until  fatigue,  combined  with  the  head- 
ache, obliged  me  to  ask  for  a eeat.  If  I were  an  old  wo- 
man, reverence  for  age  should  have  given  me  a seat ; if  I 
were  a spinster  of  very  certain  years,  pity  for  my  forlorn 
condition  should  have  given  mo  at  least  half  a seat ; and 
if  I were  young  and  pretty,  gallantry  should  have  said, 
4 Miss,  may  I offer  you  a seat?*  I don't  live  In  the  metrop- 
olis or  in  the  hub  of  the  universe,  still  I have  ridden  In 
street  cars — en  jp  rs«mf,  I detest  thorn — and  I am  very 
sure  I have  seen  half  a dozen  ladies  standing,  while  more 
than  that  number  of  gentlemen  were  sitting.  Now,  don't 
Imagine  I think  less  of  American  gentlemen  than  you  do. 
I only  write  to  give  my  experience ; and  isn't  the  rndeneaa 
of  sexes  exceptional  ?*' 

Another  Dorinda  says  that  she  “agrees  with  the 
Easy  Chair  exactly,”  and  asks  “what  can  make  a 
woman  more  disagreeable  than  to  claim  as  her  right 
those  little  civil  attentions  which  she  ought  to  re- 
ceive with  graceful  kindness?” 

The  Easy  Chair  accepts  all  the  raps  over  his 
knuckles  administered  by  almost  all  his  correspond- 
ents, because  even  what  ho  has  now  printed  will  go 
far  and  be  read  often,  and  many  a traveler  will 
bless  the  day  when  he  asked  counsel  of  Dorinda. 
He  only  wishes  to  exculpate  himself  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  did  not  in  his  words,  any  more  than  in 
his  heart,  throw  more,  or  insinuate  that  more  should 
be  throwm,  upon  the  gentler  sex  than  their  own 
responsibility.  When  one  of  the  Dorindas  asks 
“Isn’t  the  rudeness  of  the  sexes  exceptional?”  she 
certainly  strikes  near  the  truth.  And  it  would  be 
much  more  exceptional  if  we  only  reflected  that  an 
innumerable  cloud  of  witnesses  holds  us  in  full  sur- 
! vcv  every  time  that  we  are  tried,  and  some  one  of 
1 them  is  watching  with  peculiar  interest  and  sympa- 
thy to  see  how*  we  emerge. 

You,  for  instance,  who  as  you  roll  along  are  sit- 
ting alone  and  skimming  this  page  may  presently 
be  tried.  The  pair  of  ladies  will  enter ; there  will 
be  no  seat;  you  must  decide.  Now  at  least  one 
pair  of  eyes  in  the  car  is  watching  you,  whether  it 
seems  so  or  not.  If  your  courtesy  fails,  w hat  says 
vanity  ? Do  you  declare  that  you  will  do  nothing 
upon  compulsion  ? Jack  Falstaff  said  the  same. 
Do  you  say  that  courtesy  ought  to  be  pure  and  not 
constrained  ? Very  well,  what  ought  selfishness  to 
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be  ? Isn’t  courtesy,  even  a little  mixed  in  motive, 
better  than  unadulterated  self-indulgence  ? Come, 
good  friend,  you  will  make  nothing  of  it  by  delay 
or  excuse.  You  know  that  you  ought  to  get  up. 
She  may  be  blunt,  uncourteous,  even  surly.  You 
may  insist  upon  her  thanking  you  if  you  will.  But 
there  is  only  one  course  for  you.  You  must  get  up ! 


Is  June,  when  these  leaves  will  put  out,  the  poor 
little  Emperor  Maximilian  ought  to  have  arrived  at 
his  imperial  seat  of  Mexico.  We  say  poor,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a Prince  of  mean  ability,  for  report  most 
highly  praises  his  capacity.  But  it  is  a word  by 
which  we  mean  to  express  the  profound  doubt  which 
overhangs  his  fate.  His  coming  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  this  continent.  The  hand  of  the  Old 
World  upon  the  New  had  been  relaxed.  Taking 
advantage  of  our  troubles  the  hold  has  been  renewed. 
Is  that  hold  to  endure  or  to  be  shaken  off?  Can  it 
endure  without  peril  to  this  country  ? Can  it  be 
shaken  off  without  a menace,  and  probably  a war, 
for  which  we  are  ill  prepared? 

These  are  the  questions  that  play  persistent  around 
the  ship  that  brings  the  young  Emperor  to  his 
throne.  And  who  is  the  Emperor,  and  what  is  the 
throne?  The  throne  is  Mexican,  the  Emperor  is 
Austrian ; and  he  comes  because  the  Frenchman 
has  sent  an  army  to  clear  the  way  and  hold  the 
door  open.  Would  an  Austrian  be  seating  himself 
upon  a Mexican  throne  if  the  Frenchman  had  staid 
at  home  ? 

The  scope  of  the  question  has  been  vaguely  glim- 
mering before  the  mind  of  this  country  ever  since 
the  war  began,  but  we  have  only  lately  felt  how 
pressing  and  critical  the  movement  was  becoming. 
Occasionally,  during  the  last  three  years,  the  Easy 
Chair  has  remarked  some  aspect  of  the  case,  but  wo 
are  optimists,  we  Americans,  and  wo  were  satisfied 
because  France  helped  us  in  the  Revolution,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  hatred  of  England,  not  love  of 
America,  which  inspired  her  action.  Perhaps,  at 
last,  we  are  more  thoroughly  roused.  At  least  one 
point  must  be  clear  to  even'  man  ; namely,  that  a 
division  of  this  Union  into  tw'o  or  more  powers,  each 
of  which  could  be  played  off  against  the  other,  is 
the  cardinal  necessity  of  any  French- Austrian  em- 
pire in  Mexico  which  expects  to  endure.  And  since 
France,  or  Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  France  for  the 
nonce,  is  the  strength  of  the  enterprise,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remember  that  he  lias  spoken  no  w*ord  of 
sympathy  for  us  since  the  w'ar  began,  and  has  un- 
questionably urged  England  to  interfere ; w'hile  we, 
good  innocent  souls ! have  doubled  up  our  fists  and 
sworn  like  the  whole  Flanders  army  at  John  Bull, 
Jean  Crapeau  slyly  stroking  his  mustache  in  the 
mean  while. 

From  the  quiet  precincts  of  the  Chair  we  look 
out  upon  these  huge  events  heralded  by  tremen- 
dous portents.  In  the  midst  of  our  own  war,  for 
instance,  every  member  of  our  House  of  Represent- 
atives, of  every  party,  who  is  present  when  the 
vote  is  taken,  records  his  name  against  the  French 
scheme ; and  those  who  are  absent,  on  the  next  day 
obtain  leave  to  add  their  names  to  those  of  their  as- 
sociates. This  unanimity  undoubtedly  represents 
that  of  the  country,  and  it  certainly  does  not  indi- 
cate either  inaction  or  acquiescence. 


cars  intervened  with  discomfort  and  fivepcnce. 
From  the  old  Brouer  four-horse  stages,  with  a seat 
for  the  conductor  by  the  side  of  the  door,  down  to 
the  present  carriage,  which  is  facetiously  supposed 
to  convey  twelve  passengers,  and  -where  there  is  a 
constant  struggle  to  thrust  the  fare  through  the 
roof  (and  not  out  of  the  door,  Dorinda!),  the  uni- 
form charge  has  been  six  cents.  And  that  time- 
honored  institution  has  now  fallen ! That  beacon, 
pointing  to  what  orators  rhetorically  call  “the  bet- 
ter days  of  the  republic,”  has  departed  in  their  com- 
pany. One  of  the  “landmarks”  has  disappeared, 
and  New  York  must  pay  ten  cents  for  its  journey 
up  and  down  Broadway. 

It  will  be  curious  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  au- 
dacious innovation.  Our  own  impression  is  that  it 
is  only  a sign  of  insanity.  It  is  the  madness  which 
precedes  sure  destruction.  It  is  Crcsar’s  wrapping 
of  the  mantle  around  his  form  that  he  may  fall  with 
dignity.  Because  it  is  clear  that  the  one  thing 
which  must  now  strike  the  eye  interested  in  omni- 
buses is  the  presence  of  rails  at  the  Battery — the 
great  terminus  of  streets  branching  off  in  every  di- 
rection ; rails  in  Union  Square ; rails  in  Broom 
Street  and  Barclay ; rails  across  Broadway  at 
Bleecker ; rails  every  where ; a universal  raillery, 
foreboding  the  decline  of  the  whole  Broadway  om- 
nibus system.  The  Legislature  would  not,  indeed, 
listen  to  the  project  of  the  tunnel  or  underground 
railroad ; but  nevertheless  the  rails  are  every  where 
closing  in  upon  the  old  stage  routes.  New  York 
will  soon  be  rail-ridden  and  ridden  upon  a rail ; and 
where  then  will  be  the  time-honored,  traditional 
landmark,  monument,  beacon,  and  institution,  the 
Broadway  omnibus  ? 

These  are  the  reflections  which  have  doubtless 
absorbed  the  mind  devoted  to  omnibuses  as  it  has 
contemplated  Broadway;  and  to  make  what  little 
hay  may  be  possible  during  the  small  sunshine  that 
remains  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  this  move- 
ment. For  while  this  price  is  raised  to  exactly 
double  that  of  the  cars,  the  latter  are  by  charter  re- 
stricted to  their  original  fare  of  five  cents.  What 
will  be  the  result?  It  is  a foregone  conclusion. 
Many  will  walk,  and  be  better  for  it,  and  the  abom- 
inable crowding  of  tlie  cars  will  be — increased  and 
continued.  For  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  tri- 
umphantly defies,  cowes,  and  tramples  under  foot 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  empire  city.  It  can  not 
help  itself.  It  shrieks,  and  sneers,  and  protests, 
and  preaches,  and  the  sublime  inconvenience  of  the 
cars  silently  overbears  all.  How  it  is  to  be  helped 
is  difficult  to  say,  unless  the  number  of  passengers 
in  each  car  be  limited  by  law.  That  is  certainly 
easy  enough  and  just  enough.  For  the  companies 
make  great  profits,  and  treat  passengers  like  cattle. 
But  to  cook  your  hare,  first  catch  him.  To  make 
vour  law,  first  secure  vour  legislators.  And  who 
does  that?  Ah  me ! — or  ah  us!  in  this  case — why 
is  it,  and  how,  that  certain  persons  in  the  city  always 
secure  certain  ends  at  Albany  ? Meanwhile  let  us 
make  up  our  minds  to  it.  If  wTe  wish  to  ride  up 
and  down  town  we  must  henceforth  do  so  in  crowd- 
ed cars,  until  that  Phenix  of  a Legislature  appears 
which  will  consult  the  interest  of  the  public  instead 
of  the  monopolies.  For  so  long  as  the  power  of  the 
people  of  New  York  in  their  Assembly  can  not  make 
street  cars  carry  only  a certain  number  of  passengers, 
so  long  it  is  the  Company  that  triumphs  over  the 
people,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislators. 

These  was  a large  meeting  of  * ‘ working  men” 


The  city  has  been  excited  during  the  spring  by 
the  sudden  rise  of  omnibus  fares.  From  ancient 
times  New  Yorkers  have  been  trundled  from  their 
homes  to  their  offices  for  sixpence,  until  the  city 
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daring  the  past  month,  to  protest  against  legislative 
prohibition  of  trades-unions  or  combinations  pro- 
ceeding by  force.  Now  the  right  of  men  to  com- 
bine andlix  prices  for  their  labor  is  not  only  patent, 
but  it  is  patented.  It  is  affirmed  and  protected  by 
law.  But  the  right  of  other  Ea9y  Chairs  to  insist 
that  the  present  Easy  Chair  shall  not  receive  less 
than  a hundred  thousand  dollars  monthly  for  its 
services  is — to  make  a bull — not  a right,  but  a wrong. 
The  utmost  freedom  in  the  adjustment  of  wages 
ought  to  be  a fundamental  principle  with  all  who 
live  by  them.  Combinations  to  keep  wages  high 
follow  the  eternal  law'.  When  w’ages  are  high  the 
increase  of  workmen  presently  lowers  them.  The 
old  rule  of  demand  and  supply  is  as  active  and  as 
efficient  here  as  every  where.  Impatience  seizes  a 
club  which  presently  falls  back  upon  its  own  head. 

The  history  of  such  efforts  in  other  countries  is 
full  of  sadness  and  instruction.  Many  of  the  most 
interesting  English  novels  of  later  years  have  turned 
upon  some  aspect  of  the  struggle.  The  selfishness 
of  capital,  the  desperation  of  labor,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est tragedies.  But  such  means  as  forcibly  prevent- 
ing a starving  man,  for  instance,  from  selling  his 
labor  for  what  it  will  bring,  are  not  less  tragical. 
Men  may  combine,  of  course,  and  say  that  they  will 
work  only  for  certain  wages,  and  that  when  less  are 
offered  they  will  refuse  to  work,  and  will  meanwhile 
support  each  other  out  of  a reserved  fund.  But  if 
they  go  further,  and  declare  that  if  any  man  who 
has  not  agreed  with  them  shall  work  for  less  w'&ges 
they  will  forcibly  compel  him  to  desist,  they  invade 
one  of  the  most  sacred  and  precious  rights  of  every 
man,  namely,  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  labor ; 
a right  which  they  themselves  fully  enjoy. 


It  is  no  more  necessary  to  invite  our  friends  to 
read  Dickens’s  new  story  than  to  exhort  them  to  eat 
the  fresh  strawberries.  They  will  be  very  sure  to 
do  both ; and  in  both  caseB  they  will  find  the  old 
flavor  unimpaired.  Dickens  begins  41  Our  Mutual 
Friend”  with  a buoyancy  which  shows  all  the  vitali- 
ty and  opulence  of  his  geniu9 — just  as  Thackeray’s 
“Denis  Duval”  reveals  the  unshaken  and  riper 
power  of  Thackeray.  Had  the  latter  only  lived  we 
should  have  renewed  the  old  delightful  days  of  Pen- 
dennis  and  Bleak  House,  when  the  tw'o  great  ath- 
letes contended,  and  every  generous  reader  wished 
each  combatant  to  win.  Only  one  remains,  but  the 
other  still  speaks  to  us.  In  the  pages  of  our  next 
Number  will  be  found  both  Thackeray’s  “Denis 
Duval”  and  Dickens’s  “Our  Mutual  Friend;”  and 
rich  as  all  other  Magazines  may  be,  we  are  modest- 
ly content  with  our  own. 


liter's  Dramrr. 

ONE  of  the  most  carious  phases  of  human  nature 
is  that  which  presents  itself  when  something 
ludicrous  happens  in  the  midst  of  a sermon,  a funer- 
al, or  any  other  solemn  time.  Then,  like  a bent 
bow  that  flies  suddenly  back  to  its  place,  the  mind 
that  was  strained  to  its  utmost  tension  before  re-' 
bounds,  and  he  who  was  ready  to  weep  is  now  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  laugh. 

Fanner  B- — was  sitting  in  a country  church. 
He  had  been  working  hard  in  the  harvest-field; 

hands  were  scarce  and  Farmer  B was  dozing. 

The  loud  tones  of  the  minister  failed  to  arouse  the 
fanner,  until  at  length  the  good  man  closed  the  lids 
of  the  Bible  and  concluded  as  follows : “ Indeed,  my 


hearers,  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  and  the  laborers 

are  few.”  44  Yes,”  exclaimed  Farmer  B , 44  I’ve 

offered  two  dollars  a day  for  cradlers,  and  can’t  get 
them  at  that.” 


In  the  44  Old  White  Meeting-House”  the  reverend 
editor  of  the  New  York  Observer  tells  even  a more 
remarkable  story  of  sermon  interruption  than  this. 
He  says  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  preaching 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Describing  the 
horrors  of  the  famine  to  which  the  wretched  citi$cn9 
were  reduced,  he  oited  from  Josephus  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
meat  to  enter  a house,  and  demanding  it,  a woman 
brought  out  the  remains  of  her  own  child,  which  she 
had  cooked  for  food.  In  the  congregation  sat  an 
elderly  maiden,  slightly  cracked  in  the  head-piece, 
who  became  greatly  excited  as  the  preacher  proceed- 
ed with  the  harrowing  description;  and  when  the 
baked  baby  came  out  she  flew  off  the  handle.  She 
sprang  up  and  caught  an  old  man  in  front  of  her  by 
the  hair,  and  shrieked  out  in  her  madness,  44  You’re 
the  man  that’s  got  my  child !”  It  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  this  startled  the  house ; and  two  of  the 
deacons,  stepping  forward,  disentangled  her  talons 
from  the  poor  man’s  hair,  and  led  the  crazed  woman 
out  of  doors. 


But  the  Drawer  has  heard  of  another  case  that 
takes  the  wrinkles  out  of  all  before  it.  * 

In  the  old  Bay  State,  and  in  a county  that  shall 
be  nameless,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paine  went  to  the  parish 
of  Ilayfield  to  preach  by  exchange  with  a brother 
minister,  who  lived  some  twenty  miles  off.  He 
went  on  Saturday,  and  put  up  himself  and  his  horse 
with  one  of  the  congregation.  The  morning  of  Sun- 
day came,  and  it  was  found  that  his  horse  had  left 
the  pasture  in  which  he  had  been  put  overnight, 
and  was  gone  no  one  knew  where.  Inquiries  were 
made,  but  all  in  vain.  As  in  duty  bound,  he  let  the 
horse  go  and  went  to  church,  determined  to  preach 
as  well  a9  he  could  that  day,  and  get  home  as  well 
as  he  could  the  next  day.  When  time  for  sermon 
came  he  announced  his  text,  with  no  thought  of  its 
relation  to  his  recent  loss:  44 0 that  I knew  where 
I might  find  him  I”  44  This,”  said  he, 44  is  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow — 4 0 that  I knew !’  It  Ls  of  sorrow 
over  one  that  has  been  lost — 4 0 that  I knew  where 
I might  find  him !’  ” Just  at  this  moment  a green, 
red-haired  Yankee  lad  cried  out,  44  Mr.  Paine,  Mr. 
Paine,  you  needn’t  be  worryin*  about  that  hoss ; he’s 
over  in  Deacon  Jones’s  back  pastur.”  This  was  too 
much.  It  relieved  the  preacher’s  anxiety  for  his 
lost 44  hoss ;”  but  alas  for  his  sermon ! it  was  worse 
than  spoiled. 

In  all  creation  is  there  a stupider  man  than  he 
who  figures  in  a late  London  police  report  ? Read 
and  wonder : 

Of  all  the  matter-of-fact  men  we  have  heard  or 
read  of  commend  us  to  the 44  middle-aged  man,  dress- 
ed in  the  garb  of  an  engineer,”  who,  as  the  police 
report  tells  us,  entered  the  Southwark  Police  Court 
“in  rather  a flurried  manner,”  and  begged  his  wor- 
ship’s assistance  with  regard  to  a letter  sent  to  his 
son,  bearing  on  the  envelope  the  words  “On  Her 
Majesty’s  service.”  The  letter  fell  not  into  the  son’s 
hands  but  the  father’s,  and  threw  the  simple  man 
at  once  into  a state  of  bewildered  agitation.  When 
he  opened  it  he  found  to  his  horror  it  was  a sum- 
mons, and  bearing  in  mind  the  words  on  the  outside, 
probably  his  idea,  if  he  was  able  to  form  one,  was 
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that  his  son  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  True,  | 
it  was  headed  “Court  of  Hymen but  not  having 
had  the  advantage  of  a classical  education,  this  only 
made  the  matter  worse,  and  plunged  him  into  still  ■ 
deeper  terror  and  perplexity.  Reading  on,  he  was 
dismayed  to  find  his  son  summoned  to  “appear  on 
the  14th  at  the  Court  of  Hymen  to  answer  the  charge 
of  stealing  the  heart  of  Amelia  Smart,”  the  summon- 
ing officer  signing  himself  “J.  Lovewell.”  Flat 
burglary!  “I  have  read  it,”  said  the  terrified  fa- 
ther, “and  can’t  make  out  what  it  means.  I don't 
know  any  such  place  as  the  Court  of  Hymen.  I 
know  this  police  court,  therefore  I thought  it  advis- 
able to  come  here  about  it.”  “ But  can’t  you  see,” 
said  the  clerk,  “what  it  is?  It  is  a valentine.  I 
suppose  it  has  been  sent  to  your  son  by  some  young 
woman  he  knows.”  Even  then  the  knot  was  not 
solved  for  him.  “ It  does  not  look  like  a valentine,” 
said  he,  “ and  I think  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  stop  their  circulation,  as  they  are  liable  to  fright- 
en some  people.”  Then  it  came  out  that  the  son 
has  “ a young  woman”  who  “comes  after  him and 
his  father,  not  yet  awake  to  the  joke,  wishes  to  know 
if  he  could  not  prosecute  her  for  sending  “such  a 
summons,”  and  left  the  court  “very  dissatisfied” 
when  he  found  he  could  not.  No  explanation  coidd 
convince  him  that  the  Court  of  Hymen  and  Amelia 
Smart  were  compatible  with  his  peace  of  mind. 


A Wisconsin  correspondent  is  fairly  into  us.  He 
sayS:  You  have  given  us  some  stories  about  West- 
ern “notisses”  and  Western  courts  for  which  I feel 
under  obligation  to  furnish  one  that  occurred  in  your 
city.  I left  New  York  .January  9, 1849,  in  the  good 
schooner  Olivia , Captain  Paulsen,  for  California. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  owned  by  a company  of 
ten  residents  of  New  York  City,  who  had  joined  their 
fortunes  and  bought  the  vessel.  The  Captain  went 
into  the  office  of  the  company  the  day  before  sailing 
and  said  to  the  owners,  “I  must  have  a chronome- 
ter." They  took  a blank  stare  at  each  other  all 
around,  when  one,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest, 
broke  out,  “Well,  Captain,  haven’t  you  got  enough 
to  eat  already  ?”  The  Captain  explained  to  them 
the  difference  between  a chronometer  and  an  oyster, 
after  which  they  got  the  “costly  thing." 

The  mystery  of  banking  and  exchange  is  hero 
very  cleverly  shown : 

On  the  banks  of  the  noble  Susquehanna,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Pcnnsjd  vania,  stands 
the  pleasant  village  of  Clearfield.  Like  all  places 
of  its  kind  it  has  its  merchants  and  its  banker,  and 
naturally  enough  the  merchant  deposits  his  funds  in 
bank  until  his  necessities  require  them.  An  instance 
of  sharp  practice  in  this  connection  occurred  there  a 
short  time  ago,  which  I consider  worthy  a mention 

in  the  Drawer.  Mr.  M , a merchant,  being  on 

the  eve  of  starting  to  Philadelphia  to  purchase  goods, 

called  upon  Mr.  F , his  banker,  for  a large  amount 

of  funds  which  he  had  from  time  to  time  deposit- 
ed, and  which  he  now  would  have  occasion  to  use. 

Having  to  travel  some  distance  by  stage,  Mr.  M 

was  advised  by  Mr.  F—  not  to  risk  carrying  the 
money,  but  to  purchase  a draft  on  a banker  in  the 
city.  Although  exchange  was  worth  one  per  cent., 

yet  F kindly  agreed  to  charge  him  only  five- 

eighths,  whereupon  the  draft  was  accepted.  The 

next  morning,  as  M was  taking  his  place  in  the 

stage,  he  was  hailed  by  F with  u I say,  M , 

I have  a small  package  I wish  you  would  carry  to 
Philadelphia  for  me.”  M willingly  took  charge 


| of  the  package,  and  finding  it  addressed  to  the  same 
party  upon  whom  the  draft  was  drawn,  made  no  de- 
lay in  delivering  it  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Quaker 
1 City.  Great  was  his  surprise,  however,  when  the 
gentlemanly  banker  proceeded  to  cash  his  draft  by 
coolly  opening  the  package  he  had  himself  carried, 
taking  from  thence  the  amount  of  his  deposits  at 
home  less  Jive-eighths  per  cent .,  and  handing  it  to  him 

with  a polite  4 * Good-morning,  Sir!"  M thinks 

Clearfield  great  on  banking,  and  F “some”  on 

exchange. 

The  worthy  chief  editor  of  a popular  newspaper 
published  in  this  city  is  extremely  forgetful,  rather 
irascible  sometimes,  and  prone  to  indiscriminate — 
well,  call  it  reproach,  though  that  is  very  mild.  On 
looking  over  the  compositors’  l>ook  of  proofs  one  fine 
morning  he  saw  an  article  which  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  drawing  it  out,  sat  down  to  criticise  it. 
His  pen  went  through  sentence  after  sentence,  until 
at  length,  getting  out  of  patience,  he  called  his  as- 
sistant and  said, 

“Mr.  Scriblerus,  I am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have 
written  this  so  carelessly.  It  is  inexcusable,  I must 
say  it  is  disgraceful.  Sir.  that  a man  of  vour  ability 
should  permit  himself  to  use  such  slovenly  expres- 
sions. Look  here;  and  here”  (pointing  to  the  er- 
rors). “Do  you  think  I can  admit  such  matter  to 
the  columns  of  this  journal?  You  must  be  more 
careful  in  future,  Sir.” 

During  this  littfe  oration  the  astonished  subordi- 
nate opened  not  his  mouth,  but,  as  the  best  defense 
he  could  offer,  went  out,  brought  in  the  “copy,”  and 
laying  it  before  the  chief  departed  again,  silent  but 
elated. 

Unhappy  chief!  It  was  his  own  copy. 


Once,  on  an  emergency,  I successfully  made  use 
of  the  services  of  an  old  lady  who,  as  a “varb  doc- 
tor,” was  deemed  to  be  equal  to  those  possessed  of 
“book  laming;”  and  I subsequently  drew  on  her 
great  experience  in  relation  to  a very  sore  finger. 
After  prescribing  certain  “yarb”  poultices,  she  rec- 
ommended that  the  finger  be  first  washed  with 
warm  water  and  Castile  soap — and  departed.  She 
had  not  been  gone  long  before  she  bustled  back  to 
warn  mo  to  be  44  very  cautious  when  getting  the 
Castile  soap  to  ask  for  the  old,  as  the  kind  mado 
nowadays  was  not  made  of  the  best  steel  /” 


Here  is  one  from  the  Eighth  Minnesota,  doing 
duty  on  the  Northwest  frontier  of  Minnesota : 

On  a bitter  cold  night,  which  only  Minnesota 
knows  bow  to  appreciate,  there  arrived  at  a poston 
the  frontier  line  of  defenses,  mid-wav  between  Fort 
Abercrombie  and  St.  Cloud,  a small  Government 
train,  in  one  of  the  sleds  of  which  was  a box  con- 
taining the  body  of  a soldier,  well  packed  for  trans- 
mission to  his  friends  below.  The  teams  having 
been  driven  within  the  stockade  and  put  up,  the 
Corporal  in  charge  reported  the  fact  to  the  Acting 
Assistant  Quarter-Master,  a Teutonic  gentleman  of 
the  olden  school,  who  immediately  went  to  the  Or- 
derly Sergeant,  who  had  retired  for  the  night,  and, 
after  arousing  that  functionary  of  details,  thus  made 
known  his  business : 

“Otterly  Sagent,  I an’  teCaptin,  we  been  speak- 
ing togedder,  an1  dere  be  a tead  man  standin*  out 
dore  in  tc  pox,  an’  we  want  to  watch  him.  You 
will  detail  an  extra  guard,  an’  put  him  on  right 
away!” 

The  Orderly,  who  obeys  all  orders,  promptly  de- 
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tailed  and  placed  the  guard  as  indicated,  and  report- 
ed the  facts  to  the  Captain,  who  for  the  first  time 
heard  of  the  circumstance.  That  officer,  though 
surprised  that  a “tead  man  should  be  standin*  out 
d«ne  in  te  pox,”  after  reconnoitring  thought  that  the 
regular  guard  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 44  tead  man” 
from  running  away  during  the  night,  and  relieved 
the  extra  from  further  watching. 


Is  the  summer  of  *62  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  were  in  General  Abercromby’s  Brigade. 
On  the  march  from  Winchester  to  Warrington  they 
sorely  tried  the  General’s  patience  by  straggling  and 
‘‘foraging  on  their  own  hook,”  oftentimes  getting 
miles  ahead  of  the  marching  column.  One  day  the 
General,  finding  himself  some  few  miles  ahead  of 
his  column,  entered  a house  on  the  roadside  to  get  a 
hasty  breakfast.  Scarcely  was  he  seated  when  he 
saw  half  a dozen  soldiers  pass  bv  toward  the  front. 
He  halted  them  at  once  with  the  interrogatory, 

44  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?” 

44  Twelfth  Massachusetts,"  was  the  answer. 
“The  Twelfth.  Ha!  I know  you,  boys;  you’re 
always  ahead  of  me.  Go  back  to  your  regiment ; I 
intend  to  lead  the  brigade  myfelf  this  morning !” 


The  following  is  confided  to  the  Drawer,  with  full 
consent  to  publish : 

At  the  opening  of  the  Senatorial  contest,  several 
years  ago,  in  California,  when  the  lamented  Broder- 
ick first  appeared  as  a candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Gwin,  the  following 
correspondence  passed,  which  has  two  merits — first, 
that  of  being  terse  and  pointed;  and,  second,  won- 
derfully illustrative  of  the  44  filthy  pool”  of  politics : 

41  OOXriDCNTlAL. 

44  Dxar  Sra, — If  you  will  consent  to  withdraw  your  name 
as  a candidate  for  the  United  8tatcs  Senate,  use  my 
influence — and  yon  know  its  value — to  have  you  nomina- 
ted for  Governor.  The  nomination  Is  equivalent  to  an 
election.  Your  obedient  servant,  Wm.  M.  Gwin. 

“Mr.  D.  C.  Broderick.” 

41  CONFIDENTIAL. 

u Ms.  D.  CL  Bbodjduck  presents  his  compliments  to 
Senator  Gwin,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  Mr.  Broderick 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  the  Governor  of  California  him- 
reff 

-Hoc.  W*.  M.  Own,* 


ColonklT * at  present  occupying  a high  Fed- 

eral office  in  California,  found  himself  some  time 
since  in  Yreka,  a mining  town  in  the  north  of  Cal- 
ifornia. An  immensely  heavy  losing  at 44  poker”  one 
night  left  him  without  money  to  pay  his  bills  or  get 
away,  and  he  remained  in  bed  late  in  great  disgust. 
Daring  the  morning  a man  came  to  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  and  told  him  he  needed  a first-rate  lawyer 
to  conduct  an  important  case  for  him.  The  landlord 
told  him  that  a celebrated  San  Francisco  lawyer  was 

up  stairs,  and  showed  him  np  to  Colonel  T i who 

( listened  with  great  eagerness  to  the  man’s  story. 
His  case  was  this : A neighbor  had  a pet  rattle- 
snake which  had  escaped  from  his  cage  and  bitten 
the  complainant’s  horse.  The  horse  died,  and  he 
wanted  to  prosecute  for  damages,  and  a first-class 
lawyer  to  bring  suit. 

44  How  much  was  your  horse  worth  ?”  asked  Col- 
onel T . 

44  Five  dollars,”  was  the  reply. 

44 1 am  very  sorry,”  said  Colonel  T 41  that  I 

can’t  serve  you.  I am  retained  for  the  make  /” 

When  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be 


famous,  our  neighbor  Jones,  being  of  a speculative 
turn,  was  seized  with  the  petroleum  fever,  and  im- 
mediately emigrated  to  this  land  flowing  with  oil 
and  money.  Having  rented  an  eligible  site  for  oper- 
ations, he  began  fighting  his  way  to  fortune.  Yet 
it  proved  every  thing  but  the  smooth  and  oily  way 
he  had  dreamed  of.  He  bored  and  bored,  day  in 
and  day  out,  but,  alas!  failed  to  “strike  ilc.”  His 
despondency  grew  apace,  and  was  very  much  aggra- 
vated by  frequent  visits  from  his  immediate  and 
more  successful  neighbors,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  boring  our  hero  with  all  manner  of  impertinent 
questions  and  criticisms  as  to  his  plans  and  success 
in  boring.  Jones  bore  their  taunts  and  his  reverses 
with  true  Christian  fortitude,  until  one  morning,  in 
a fit  of  desperation,  he  painted  in  flaming  capitals, 
and  erected  at  the  mouth  of  his  well,  this  cabalistic 
sign; 

“oil,  or  china!” 

By  that  sign  he  conquered ; for  on  that  very  da}' 
his  terrestrial  penetrations  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  ho  was  spared  the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
passage  into  regions  celestial . He  struck  a vein 
which  gushed  forth  what  proved  to  his  desponding 
soul  the  veritable  “oil  of  joy.”  Verily  “all’s  well 
that  ends  well” — even  an  oil  well. 

Lieutenant  B.  F.  Clark,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Michigan  Infantry  (that  regiment  of  raw  recruits 
which  gained  such  notoriety  for  courage  and  noble 
daring  on  the  battle-fields  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  before  it  had  been  three  months  in  the 
service),  called  on  me  a few  days  since,  and  during 
his  stay  related  many  interesting  incidents  of  those 
battles,  one  of  which  I think  will  do  for  the  Drawer : 

As  our  army  moved  from  the  latter  field  of  blood 
and  carnage,  it  passed  among  heaps  of  rebel  slain 
slightly  covered  with  earth.  From  one  of  those 
heaps  an  arm  protruded,  with  palm  opening  upward, 
toward  the  passing  column ; at  the  sight  of  which 
ati  Irish  soldier  exclaimed, 44  Jazez ! Lieutenant,  an’ 
see  the  rebel ; he  is  after  racking  out  his  hand  to  git 
his  land-warrant!’* 


A Westerner  writes  as  follows ; 

A few  months  ago  I had  occasion  to  visit  a friend, 

a Mr.  E , who  is  a great  admirer  of  pictures  and 

pictorial  papers,  such  as  Harpei's  Weekly  and  the 
London  Illustrated  News,  with  which  the  walls  of 
his  house  were  papered,  thus  making  them  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental.  Among  other  illustrations  was 
that  of  44  The  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,” 
upon  which  I made  some  passing  remark.  Mrs. 

E inquired  if  I understood  the  piece,  stating  that 

she  could  not  find  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  paper. 

I was  about  to  reply  when  Mr.  E (commonly 

known  as  Whit)  turned  toward  his  wife  in  great 
surprise,  and  said,  44  Why,  Ange,  hein’t  you  seen 
that  and  read  about  it  lots  o’  times  ?” 

“No,  Whit,  I have  not,” answered  his  better-half. 

44  Well,  now,  you  bet  I have,”  said  Whit.  44  ThaCs 
m the  Bible!” 

In  the  well-known  village  of  Whisky  Diggings 
lives  one  of  its  ‘‘oldest  inhabitants”  who  keeps  a 
hotel,  and  is  a Dutchman.  One  fine  day  last  spring 
a miner,  with  a pack  of  blankets  and  “prospecting 
tools”  on  his  back  entered  the  town,  and  passed  all 
other  houses  and  called  on  the  Dutchman,  stating 
that  he  was  “straped,”  and  wished  to  remain  for  a 
few  days,  and  seek  employment,  and 44  makaraise.” 

“Veil,”  said  the  Dutchman,  44 there  pe  now  blenty 
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vork ; I dink  you  get  soon  some  monish,  an  it  pe  all 
right”  The  fellow  remained  two  weeks,  and  of 
course  failed  to  “get  work;”  so  he  shouldered  his 
pack  to  leave,  when  the  landlord  accosted  him  with, 
“Veil,  I guess  you  owns  mo  somedigs ; petter  you 
pay  first.”  His  boarder  looked  at  him  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  reminded  him  of  his  statement  on 
his  first  appearance,  as  well  as  his  disappointment 
and  inability  to  pay,  whereupon  the  landlord  swore 
a few;  said  it  was  a 41  mean  drieks  to  shtop  in  mine 
house  a couple  of  veeks  an*  den  gleer  out.”  Our 
miner  very  deliberately  unbuckled  his  pack,  laid  it 
down,  and  turning  coolly  to  the  Dutchman,  said, 
“ Well,  old  man,  if  it  is  any  accommodation  to  you, 
I'll  stay  a week  or  tioo  longer  /” 

A well-known  clergyman  sends  to  the  Drawer 
an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Bcthune : 

Several  years  ago,  according  to  invitation,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  delivered  an  address  before 
one  of  the  societies  at  the  anniversaiy  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
light  him  up  to  bed  that  night  at  my  father's  house. 
Taking  his  bulky  manuscript,  written  only  upon  one 
side,  out  his  pocket,  he  laid  it  upon  the  bureau  with 
a sigh.  44  Ah,  poor  thing!”  said  he,  as  he  turned 
over  the  leaves,  44  my  pen  ran  on  till  it  was  too 
long,  and  there  are  several  things  that  I was  obliged 
to  omit  that  I would  have  liked  to  read.  Ah ! here 
is  one  that  in  my  hurry  I overlooked,”  pointing  to  a 
page  written  in  his  clear  hand,  and  reading  aloud 
from  it  a most  humorous  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  modem  minister, 44  going  around  from  place  to 
place,  like  Diogenes  with  his  tub,  not  unlike  which 
many  of  our  modem  pulpits  are  constructed !” 

The  same  reverend  correspondent  adds  a speci- 
men of  an  incorrigible  joker : 

A short  time  ago  there  was  a young  man  board- 
ing for  a while  in  our  county  jail,  who  found  his  un- 
occupied time  hanging  too  heavily  on  his  hands,  and 
was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  improve  it  by  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  his  fellow-boarders,  or  upon  outside 
luckless  travelers.  One  very  rainy  Sunday,  in  mid- 
winter, he  spied  a gentleman  driving  by  in  a buggy, 
well  cloaked  up,  with  an  umbrella  over  him,  and  in- 
stantly shouted  vociferously  to  him  from  the  jail 
window  that  44  something  was  the  matter  with  his 
wheel !”  The  gentleman  stopped,  got  out,  and  went 
all  around  his  buggy,  looking  for  the  trouble  in  vain, 
and  said  that  he  44  didn’t  see  any  thing  the  matter 
with  his  wheel.”  44  Oh,  I thought  there  was,”  was 
the  gracious  reply ; ilit  kept  going  around /** 

One  of  our  faithful  army  chaplains  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  sergeants  was  recruiting 
for  the  Corps  d’Afrique,  and  brought  a squad  of 
fine-looking  fellows  to  the  Adjutant  to  have  them 
sworn  into  the  service.  As  their  names,  etc.,  were 
being  entered  on  the  enlistment-roll,  one,  on  being 
asked  where  he  was  born,  replied  that  he  did  not 
know;  at  which  a comrade  reminded  him,  quite 
confidently,  that  he  was  bom  in  Arkansas.  The 
Adjutant  at  once  proposed  to  so  enter  it  on  the  roll. 

14  Well,  I doesn’t  know,  Sah.  De  fac  is,  Sah,” 
scratching  his  head  in  apologetic  perplexity,  44  Vs  so 
young  den  dot  I disremember  /” 

I am  indebted  to  the  Captain  of  H Company  for 
the  following  two : 

One  of  our  x*ew  recruits  was  a few  days  ago  post- 


ed on  camp-guard  for  the  first  time.  Rebel  cavalry 
was  known  to  be  in  our  vicinity,  and  as  there  was 
some  expectation  of  an  attack  he  was  instructed,  if 
tfiere  was  any  firing  on  the  picket-line,  to  report  it 
instantly.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  observed 
a fire  in  the  direction  of  the  pickets,  whicli  the  “re- 
serve” had  built  for  their  personal  comfort.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  very  thing  he  was  cautioned 
about,  he  dropped  bis  gun  and  started  through  camp 
yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

44  Fire  on  the  pickets!  fire  on  the  pickets /” 

In  a twinkling  every  man  was  in  line,  ready  for 
the  expected  foe.  But  when  the  cause  of ’the  alarm 
was  explained,  the  yells  and  shouts  that  greeted  our 
new  soldier  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  heard  a battalion  of  veterans  cheer. 

Another  of  our  new  recruits  being  notified  by 
the  Sergeant  of  his  Company  that  he  was  detailed 
for  44  fatigue  duty,”  very  innocently  replied,  that  he 
couldn't  go,  as  he  was  writing  a letter! 


I recollect  when  a lioy  attending  a celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  on 
the  old  battle-ground,  and  a Hoosic  Dutchman  of- 
fered a toast  that  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  this : 

44  Domestic  traitors ; may  da  hang  by  de  edge  of  de 
moon  wid  dare  fingers  greased  /” 

Dear  Drawer, — This  revenue  business  brings 
out  the  human  hugely . The  incomes  are  beginning 
to  come  in,  and  I send  you  a specimen  brick  : 

u My  profet*  to  the  Bes  of  my  noleg  From  one  doller  to 
to  dollerB  pur  day  Thet  is  oneday  with  the  other.  Rent 
to  Pay  By  th  Mont  19  dollera  1 hef  to  Pay  now  And  lee 
yer  i pad  16  doller*  pur  moot" 

I hea(t>,  years  ago,  the  late  Rev.  James  B.  Fin- 
ley, of  Ohio — the  Old  Chief,  as  we  called  him — re- 
late the  following : 

He  was  a wild  boy,  and  took  a full  part  in  all  the 
fun,  frolic,  and  44  devilment”  which  was  so  promi- 
nent a feature  of  our  Western  life  in  its  earlier  days. 
There  wras  a practice  in  vogue  in  those  days  of  par- 
ties stealing  into  melon-patches  at  night,  eating  the 
luscious  fruit  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  then 
making  a general  smash-up  of  the  balance.  This 
was  certainly  rather  rough  and  malicious  fun ; bat 
as  few  except  4 4 close-fisted”  farmers  were  visited, 
who  were  stingy  of  melons, .the  practice  was  rather 
popular  than  otherwise. 

There  was  a German  in  the  neighborhood  who  had 
received  some  slight  from  one  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bors, and  meditated  revenge.  One  day,  in  the  mel- 
on-season, he  came  to  young  Finley  and  proposed 
that  they  should  have  a good  time  in  a melon-patch 
that  night.  The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  the  time 
and  place  of  rendezvous  appointed.  Hie  night  was 
dark,  and  proved  chilly  for  the  season,  and  when  the 
Dutchman  appeared  he  brought  a bottle  of  apple- 
brandy—or  apple-jack,  as  it  was  generally  called — 
of  which  he  had  already  imbibed  freely.  Long  be- 
fore daylight  the  parties  returned  to  their  homes, 
the  Dutchman  elated  and  chuckling  over  the  con- 
sternation with  which  his  neighbor  would  be  filled 
in  the  morning.  Finley,  however,  was  in  more 
than  usually  pleasant  mood,  and  certainly  had  no 
compunctions  of  conscience  for  the  part  he  had  in 
the 44  trick.”  He  was  at  work  near  the  house  in  the 
afternoon  when  he  saw  his  Teutonic  friend  approach- 
ing, with  a countenance  in  which  sorrow  and  an- 
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ger  were  about  equally  combined.  Finley  started 
to  meet  him,  saluting  him, 

u How  are  you,  Jonny  ? Didn't  we  have  a big 
time  last  night  ?” 

“Oh!  Shim  (Jim),  dem  was  mine  own  melons 
dat  we  proke  last  night ! What  fool  we  is !”  burst 
oat  the  agonizing  Dutchman. 

Finley  consoled  him  as  best  he  could;  and  his 
friend  never  suspected  that  the  sad  mistake  was  only 
the  trick  of  a sober  rogue  played  off  on  a drunken 
one. 

This  comes  from  Cheater  County,  in  the  Keystone 
State.: 

It  is  a common  system  of  cultivating  land  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  owner  to  take  from  the 
tenant  one-balf  the  crop  in  kind  for  his  rent— called, 
in  our  old-fashioned  neighborhood,  “farming  on  the 

a&earf.”  Captain  A had  a nice  lot  near  the 

county  town,  and  Davy  R , who  passed  among 

people  who  never  tried  to  drive  a bargain  with  him 
as  a little  “ daft,”  proposed  to  the  Captain  to  raise  a 
crop  of  potatoes  from  it  on  the  shares,  the  Captain 
furnishing  the  potatoes  to  be  planted.  The  bargain 
was  made;  Davy  put  in  the  crop  and  worked  it 
fruthfully ; but  it  was  a light  one,  the  season  having 
been  an  unfavorable  one  that  year  in  our  region. 
About  gathering  time  the  Captain  was  busy  with 
other  things  and  forgot  the  potatoes,  until  one  day 
passing  his  lot  he  discovered  that  they  had  all  been 
removed.  Still  ho  waited  on  Davy  for  some  word 
or  message  about  the  potatoes ; but  neither  came. 
At  last,  concluding  that  it  was  time  he  had  the  mat- 
ter adjusted,  he  sought  Davy,  aud  finding  him,  the 
following  colloquy  ensued : 

C attain.  “Well,  Davy,  I see  you’ve  gathered 
the  potatoes.” 

Davt.  “ Ya-as,  I’ve  got  ’em  in.” 

Captain.  “When  shall  I send  for  my  half?” 

Davt.  * ‘ Wa’al,  Cap'n — no  ’casion  to  send — there 
teas  but  half  a crop." 

The  Captain  saw  the  point,  and  uttered  no  com- 
plaints; but  Davy  never  planted  for  the  Captain 
again  44  on  the  shears" 


The  following  occurred  in  Iowa,  and  is  truly  re- 
corded for  the  Drawer  • 

Josh  Gibson  is  a powerful  man,  and,  though  he  is 
civil,  he  is  proud  of  his  reputation  as  the  44  best  man 
in  the  county.”  Bill  Stiles  is  a notorious  braggart, 
and  is  always  telling  of  his  having  drubbed  this  or 
that  individual,  naming  some  one  who  is  proverb- 
ially large,  stout,  brave,  or  active.  Oue  day  Bill 
was  at  the  hotel  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
his  favorite  topic. 

44  You  all  know  Josh  Gibson,”  says  Bill. 

44  Yes,”  was  answered  by  three  or  four  at  once. 

44  Well,  I met  Josh  last  Saturday,  and  he  refused 
to  give  half  the  road.  I got  out  and  took  him  off 
his  wagon  and  mauled  him  till  he  begged  for  mercy.” 

One  of  the  listeners  was  a particular  friend  of 
Josh,  who,  on  his  return,  told  Josh  what  Bill  said. 
Josh,  on  hearing  the  news,  pondered  a minute,  then 
•aid, 

44  Did  be  own  to  it,  though  ? and  will  you  go  be- 
fore Squire  Broadhead  and  swear  that  he  said  so  ?” 

"Yes.” 

“Well,”  says  Josh,  “you  go  to  the  Squire's  and 
make  the  affidavit  and  get  a warrant  for  Bill  Stiles 
for  assault  and  battery,  and  I'll  show  him  how  to  I 
abuse  people  on  the  highway.” 

The  friend  did  as  Josh  told  him,  and  began  to  I 


think  sure  enough  Bill  had  thrashed  Josh.  Bill 
was  brought  before  the  Squire  and  pleaded  guilty, 
whereupon  the  Squire  fined  him  ten  dollars  and  costs, 
which  he  paid  without  hesitation,  evidently  flatter- 
ing himself  that  he  had  bought  fame  at  a bargain. 
As  Bill  left  the  Squire’s  office  Josh  accosted  him 
with, 

44  Well,  Bill,  you  have  just  paid  ten  dollars  for 
thrashing  me  in  my  absence,  and  now  I am  going 
to  see  what  they  charge  for  flailing  a lying  puppy 
when  he  is  present.” 

Bill  took  the  hint  and  began  to  make  excuses, 
but  Josh  cut  him  short  by  a smart  rap  below  the 
eye,  followed  by  two  or  three  otheiB  that  brought 
him  to  the  pavement. 

Bill  Stiles  staid  thereabout  two  years  afterward, 
and,  although  he  went  by  the  name  of  44  Fighting 
Bill,”  he  was  never  afterward  known  to  brag  of  his 
exploits  in  that  line  of  business ; in  fact  Bill  was 
never  quarrelsome,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  only 
fight  he  ever  bad  was  the  one  in  which  Josh  Gibson 
struck  the  first  blow. 

The  sheriff  of County,  California,  writes  to 

the  Drawer,  and  tells  this  of  his  own  knowledge : 

A few  years  ago,  when  Judge  Goodman  adminis- 
tered the  law  to  the  honest  miners  of  Gibsonville,  it 
happened  on  a certain  day  when  a case  was  being 
tried  that  one  Myers,  a Dutchman,  appeared  in  Court 
and  demanded  an  attachment  “for  to  ketch”  one 
Causper,  a fellow-countryman,  on  the  charge  of  as- 
sault 44  mit  a putcher-knife”  and  threatening  to  kill 
the  plaintiff.  The  Judge  made  out  the  necessary 
affidavit,  issued  a warrant,  and  sent  an  officer  in 
pursuit  of  C.,  who  in  due  time  was  arrested  and  tak- 
en into  Court,  just  as  the  jury  in  the  first  caso  was 
about  to  retire  to  the  jury-room  for  deliberation. 
Causper,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  other  case,  be- 
came alarmed,  supposing  from  the  appearance  of 
things  that  his  case  was  on  trial,  and  addressed  the 
Court: 

44  Mishtcr  Goort,  Mishter  Schquirc,  I like  to  shtop 
mit  dish  dings.  I wants  un  lawyer ; I like  to  zet- 
tle  mit  Mycr.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  the  Court,  “ you  can  get  a law- 
yer as  soon  as  this  jury  retires;  there  are  two  of 
them  here.” 

44 Mine  Got!”  said  Qausper,  “dosh  Myer  have 
two?” 

Myer  stepped  forward  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  yet  employed  one,  upon  hearing  which  Causper 
proposed  that  they  each  employ  44  un  lawyer  to  set- 
tle mit  the  Schquirc,”  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  two  limbs  of  the  law  withdrew  to  a corner  44  to 
settle,”  and  decided  that  each  party  pay  his  own  at- 
torney’s fees,  and  that  plaintiff  withdraw  the  suit  on 
payment  of  costs  by  defendant.  To  this  the  de- 
fendant agreed,  and  stated  to  the  Court  that  he  was 
44  glat  dish  dings  pe  zettle,”  for,  said  he,  44  fen  Mycr 
not  run  so  fasht  I pills  him  sure;  but  I dose  not  so 
any  more  agin.”  Then  turning  to  Myers  he  asked 
for  the  loan  of  $10,  44  to  pay  the  Schquire,”  which 
sum  was  advanced  by  the  plaintiff,  and  both  left 
Court  and  directed  their  steps  to  a lager  beer  shop. 


A lapy  in  Missouri  writes  to  the  Drawer  and 
tells  a good  story  that  she  knows  to  be  true. 

The  following  shows  that  Jeff  Davis’s  negroes 
were  taught  to  pronounce  chairs  4 4 cheers.”  During 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  some  of  the  Sixth  Missouri 
cavalry  visited  the  former  residence  of  4 4 President 
Davis,”  and  found  the  blacks  all  very  much  alarmed 
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at  the  near  approach  of  General  Grant,  whom  they 
believed  would  immediately  devour  them.  The 
frightened  creatures  asked  numberless  questions  of 
the  boys  os  to  what  they  should  do  to  appease  him 
if  he  should  visit  them.  The  boys  told  them  the 
General  was  not  very  frightful,  and  if  they  would 
assemble  in  the  yard  on  his  approach  and  give  him 
three  cheers  they  would  be  safe.  They  were  very 
much  amused  on  returning  to  find  the  darkeys  had 
nicely  swept  a place  under  the  trees  in  the  yard  and 
had  set  out  three  of  the  best  chairs  the  mansion  af- 
forded. 


Mb.  White  is  the  most  diffident  of  young  men. 
He  belongs  to  our  M Literary  Circle,”  where  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  entertain  themselves  with  flashes 
of  genius,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  each  other. 
But  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  fair  friends  has  res- 
cued Mr.  White  from  his  retirement  by  having  the 
following  4 ‘original”  read  at  our  last  meeting: 

“The  rainbow  shows  a varied  hue. 

Of  yellow,  crimson,  green,  and  blue ; 

Oh  could  those  hties  thus  arched  unite, 

We  tlum  might  have  a beau  of  White!” 


Dear  Drawer, — I have  been  a reader,  but  not 
a contributor.  If  the  following  waifs  are  worthy 
of  a more  enduring  record,  please  make  a note  of 
them. 

A few  days  since,  while  passing  over  the  Brook- 
lyn Fulton  Ferry,  two  young  men  were  admiring 
the  beautiful  iron  ferry-house  recently  constructed. 
One  said  to  the  other : 

“ I do  not  see  the  policy  of  building  an  iron  house 
upon  wooden  piles.” 

“Oh,”  said  his  companion,  “ there  is  no  policy  on 
it ; you  see  it  is  fire-proof.” 

Again,  a young  legal  friend  of  mine,  in  company 
with  “One”  of  the  Herald,  went  up  to  the  Harlem 
d6pot  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, who  had  probably  some  of  them  been  “ seen” 
before.  The  Herald  man,  with  seeming  surprise, 
exclaimed,  “ What  a lot  of  dead-heads !” — say  about 
one  hundred.  “Yes,”  replied  my  legal  friend,  “as 
Harlem  passes  tho  Legislature,  I think  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  pass  the  Harlem.” 


And  yet  again.  Our  same  legal  friend,  on  his 
way  down  town  (having  read,  probably,  Harper's 
Weekly , wherein  it  is  proven  that  two  and  two  do 
not  always  make  4,  to  wit,  when  they  are  twenty- 
two,  with  the  ready  genius  of  his  ancestry,  thought 
he  could  prove  that  two-fourths  were  greater  than 
two-thirds.  Meeting  a voungt  litterateur  vending 
the  Express,  he  asked  for  two  copies  of  the  fourth 
edition.  The  youth  had  not  the  fourth,  but  offered 
the  third.  “ No,”  says  our  friend,  44  I am  sure  two 
fourths  contain  more  than  two  thirds.” 


A correspondent  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  says: 

Rev.  Dr.  H , while  making  an  address  to  the 

urchins  at  the  Children’s  Home  in  this  city,  asked 

them,  “How  old  was  Methuselah?”  No  one  was 
able  to  tell ; so  be  informed  them  that  Methuselah 
was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  old;  and 

then,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  length  of  this 
period,  asked  them,  “How  old  do  you  suppose  I 
am  ?"  Dead  silence  ensued  for  a space  of  a minute, 
when  a bright-eyed  little  fellow  sang  out,  “About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years and  the  rest,  agreeing 
with  the  first,  all  sang  out,  “About  one  hundred 


and  fifty  years.”  The  Reverend  Doctor  enjoyed  it 
greatly,  and  took  another  tack. 


Colonel  Todd,  of  Egremont,  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  years  gone  by,  run  a fcider-ralll 
and  distillery  for  making  cider  and  cider  brandy. 
Mr.  Burton,  a man  of  property  and  good  standing 
who  was  not  above  doing  his  own  work,  and  who 
lived  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  the 
adjoining  town,  was  known  by  reputation,  but  not 
personally,  to  Colonel  Todd.  One  day  he  brought 
a load  of  apples  to  the  mill.  Mr.  Burton  was  dressed 
rather  shabbily,  as  was  his  wont,  and  the  Colonel 
mistook  him  for  one  of  his  hired  men,  and  inquired, 

“ Whose  apples  are  those?” 

The  reply  was,  “They  belong  to  old  Burton.” 

“ What ! old  Burton  of  Hillsdale?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  you  go  home  and  tell  old  Burton  you  wrill 
not  work  for  him  any  longer  if  he  don’t  clothe  you 
better.” 


Little  Nannie  is  a close  student  of  the  Bible,  but 
not  very  clear  as  to  some  points. 

“Ma,”  said  she  one  Sunday  evening,  after  having 
sat  like  a “ good  child”  all  day  in  the  house,  “ have 
I honored  you  to-day  ?” 

“I  do  not  know,  Nannie;  why  do  you  ask?” 
said  her  mother. 

“Because,”  said  little  Nan,  shaking  her  curls 
sadly,  “ the  Bible  says,  1 Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long and  this  has 
been,  oh,  the  longest  day  I ever  saw!” 


Germantown  is  close  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, whence  we  have  this : 

Our  little  “five-year-old,”  a few  days  since,  made 
an  observation  which  we  consider  quite  “good 
enough  for  Harper's .”  She  had  been  attending 
Sunday-school  during  the  day,  and  seemed  for  a 
long  time  much  exercised  in  mind.  Finally,  she 
went  to  her  mother  and  asked,  “ Mamma,  do  you 
believe  that  Methuselah  lived  to  be  nine  hundred 
and  sixtv-nine  years  old  ?”  “ Certainly,  my  dear,” 

was  the  reply,  “for the  Bible  tells  us  so.”  This  did 
not  appear  to  relieve  her;  for  after  a while  she  ask- 
ed her  brother,  “ Harry,  do  you  believe  Methuselah 
lived  to  be  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  old  ?” 
“Of  course,”  said  Harry,  “ for  we  read  it  in  the  Bi- 
ble.1’ Still  she  was  not  satisfied ; so,  on  going  to 
bed,  she  asked  her  nurso  the  same  question,  and 
on  receiving  the  same  reply,  she  burst  out,  “Well, 
I don’t ; I just  believe  it’s  some  more  of  that  Ger* 
raantown  gossip  J” 


An  Officer  in  the  Army,  now  at  New  Orleans, 
writes  to  the  Drawer,  and  says: 

The  incident  from  North  Carolina,  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Magazine,  reminds  me  of  a like 
occurrence  that  happened  at  Cumberland  Gap  in  the 
summer  of  ’62.  A great  number  of  refugees  would 
come  into  our  lines  from  East  Tennessee,  and  they 
were  being  rapidly  organized  into  regiments,  both 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  service  in  the  Union 
army.  One  sultry  afternoon  in  July  an  infantry 
captain  lwlonging  to  one  of  the  Tennessee  regiments 
was  drilling  his  company.  Ho  had  his  men  in  two 
ranks,  and  wished  to  change  them  from  that  into 
four  ranks.  Either  not  knowing,  or  forgetting  the 
usual  command,  he  called  out,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  by-standets,  “ Company,  f tom  two  strings 
to  four  strings — git  /” 
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ri'jittd  iV»jm  tiVe  City,  Utah  Territory 

D'lfiiK-.  «>  tight  thb twlians  at  Provo,  in  ihe 
£^il  of  l&tt,  a thifchinun  named  Jacob  llofThine* 
W**  <&  plain  i>t  a atytiid  of  artillery  who  were  imlus- 
trtanjdy,  rbongii  iuifmb.Ady,  working  an  old  smooUj- 
M*>r*  ll*- pounder.  Tii«  glut  was  quickly  got  Into 
{.vrvif,; '.o,  and  * k \v  ronmU  of  canister  .sent  in  among 
t^re  w ijta***,  where  Ha*  J&d  Skins  were  supposed  to 
• &r  Wi/mg*  Fatliu.  , fiowtfvev,  tc?  4tdraw  the  e-on- 
jnro!  Jacob,  wjrb  great  pomposity,  gave  the 
folW'mg,  Stepy  ftod  command  : 41  hole" 

that  gran  a Rule  lower,  M as  to  rake  VUs  yicke- 


fljukou  River,  One  day  yti  wfcr*  trolling  ampr/g 
the,  i*luncte  of  that  beautiful  lake,  and  with  rather 
bAd  liicJfc,  We  ^|jicd  a litU^  fellow  in  a red  shirt 
iifld  old  ^lraw*hati  -d^glirbr  a line  over  the  side  of 
Z-L  ti ~~J  we  passed  ■him,.  D yt  by  wav 


Ms  Iitiirk  .AjS  wb' pa&ted  hh'ri,  $rb\  D yt  b 

of  ?flid  ration, -jitiijfrj 

* *'  11  it} loo,  ifry  bay  1 Wlmt  are  you  doing T 
Fl^Ij'vnV'  c^mn  hi  answer. 

>uf  Well,  of  courts  Whin  do  you  catch  ?” 

§: Sfeh/ytni  fool  1-^what ,0a  you  s'pose?*' 

SEvrnan  ye*r$:  ago,  wtf  t&s.  /t  dpvtt 
jgtKrf  i>v.cqite  of  SeheneeVtuly  ctecSttl  pUffy;!  ty  J3& — 
to  the  Legislature,  During  the  winter  the  bill  for 
the:.  ftihtrgeiimnt  ofihn  Krie  Canal  was .'dfoeussed 
tbornnghiy,  and  Urn  member  from  Stdienoektcfy.  vra& 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  for  he  thought  hi*  teSfir 
would  be  increased,  and  that  was  enough  ta  make 
him  oppose  it.  Du  the  daV  the  bill  was  up  for  a 
third  reading  Squiitr  tV- ~~  lumped  up  and  cried  out, 

“ Mr.  Speaker,  their  is  tin  Mkfc  of  {kissing  this 
bill,  for  it  is  utterly  hjipu&dbte  to  w iden  this  carnal, 
for  Charlie  Yoorblc^a  shire  stands  right  on  the 
toiler 


A rarfctfrt  it  the  army  writes : 
hi  looking  over  Harper  for  Septemher^  I6f56y.  I 
the  pd.-fr.Hfe  of  ;*febck/  AHc*  in  Porto  Crayon?* 
Swainpo  Wfadhef  ifc  & & ge^i  iik«fn^ 
<6r  r>nt  the*  fbj  toeing  will  show.  I was  stationed 
at  Snifcbk,  Twghlkv 4b.;i&.Vveinter,  1811*2,  and  In-ard 
Unci*?  aoc  :»-»$  still  aliwv  Once,  being  field-officer 
of  rh*  duy,  > hvd  if*  my  grand  rounds  to  visit,  the 
picked  ijUhormi  unUm  railroad  a short  distance.  to 
yowlALjte  hut  i tftojrptid  to  see  the  old  darkey, 
lie  yamff  Xpttf  rut  i&ifig;  teller!,  in  hie:  fchirt-stoves 
Wod  % very,  rvgged  pair 
at  pAnUloouv  It  was 
toida  iy  and  after  a lit** 
versaiiort  he  com- 
tnenc/sd  to  espouod  the 
•Scriptures  (l  *.  oppose  he 
thought  we  needed  a 
With  some 


dftfiisUty  I got  hmi  to 
ump  long  enough  to  a?k 

fciiN  Sk:  '%&  iwi 

oh  ’ 

*4i/; 

*'as  »jjtlug  .-down ''.dark 
rnv  Bible,  and 
' -‘if A«s«t  . $U— ^ . ffflrtje. 

.dicks  :*Mn! 

: ikfin  Icyng  & 

you  , iidd  '.ftw&il'*'.  % 

t *upjr^s4  4ey  fniist  : ^ 

»h>  ^ >nt-  vte  • v:Nyi ' ';.  i 

• . >Uk^v;  : •' ;:>’X- 

v>‘3feiif  afond  dis  way/  ; : 

* N«.w  car  way/ 

ujc\  ■ 

4*'  riy:/?V vy 

•»Vb  1<44  ,-;  y.:;/r 

?«^1 . yrfr:  ;,•' 

^ Z\\:  5'^/\ 

' m I. 

•V  'imkflttyr-tfHi*  *ihUo  y/ ' 

■ 5jj 

Aa  ,»Jil  a?f  the* 

Drawer  &£rida  the  fob 

lowing  &n?  ..-  ■ v;//.;' 

4>f,un  «R«;oeo  Mr. 

D < add  1 iy«  s tknwj 
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Mn.  Pound,  who  \9  ratlier  neftr«$lgblod,  and  very  deaf,  discover*  «.  new  formation  on  his  favorite  rock*,  near  Wee- 
hrtSTikfh. 

(N-R, — The  Target  Cbm/awtv,  a/Ur  haring  imbibed,  /or  th&  fifth  time,  are  ready  to  commence  firing  again.  P.r- 
hap*  they  mU  **r  M*.  Doin«.) 
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THE  Breakfast  Robb  ib  of  cambric.  The  plait-  \ The  Otrr-DooR  Drks*  consists  of  a parrlessn*  of 
ing  down  the  front  h bordered  with  buttons  of  | black  silk,  edged  with  black  lace,  underlaid  with  a 
the  game  material,  which  are  also  repeated  on  the  \ white  silk  m>hf,  which  displays  the  lace.  There 
sleeves  and  pocket.  i is  alto  a gimp  passamenierit. 
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THE  DRUMMER-BOY’S  BURIAL. 

A LL  day  long  the  storm  of  battle  through  the  startled  valley  swept 
A t_  All  night  long  the  stars  in  heaven  o’er  the  slain  sad  vigils  kept. 

Oh  the  ghastly,  upturned  faees  gleaming  whitcly  through  the  night ! 

Oh  the  heaps  of  mangled  corses  in  that  dim  sepulchral  light! 

One  by  one  the  pale  stars  faded,  and  at  length  the  morning  broke; 

But  not  one  of  all  the  sleepers  on  that  field  of  death  awoke. 

Slowly  passed  the  golden  hours  of  that  long  bright  summer  day. 


Entered  ftcconllmr  to  Act  of  Con  trow,  fn  the  year  1%4S  by  Harper  tuid  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dip 
trht  < v*uft  fortlie  &nUh*rn  District  of  Sew  York. 
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Lay  there  stark  and  cold,  but  pleading  with  a dumb,  unceasing  prayer, 
For  a little  dust  to  hide  them  from  the  staring  sun  and  air. 

But  the  foemen  held  possession  of  that  hard-won  battle  plain, 

In  unholy  wrath  denying  even  burial  to  our  slain. 

Once  again  the  night  dropped  round  them — night  so  holy  and  so  calm 
That  the  moonbeams  hushed  the  spirit,  like  the  sound  of  prayer  or  psal^n. 

On  a couch  of  trampled  grasses,  just  apart  from  all  the  rest, 

Lay  a fair  young  boy,  with  small  hands  meekly  folded  on  his  breast. 

Death  had  touched  him  very  gently,  and  he  lay  as  if  in  sleep ; 

Even  his  mother  scarce  had  shuddered  at  that  slumber  calm  and  deep. 

For  a smile  of  wondrous  sweetness  lent  a radiance  to  the  face, 

And  the  hand  of  cunning  sculptor  could  have  added  naught  of  grace 

To-Hhe  marble  limbs  so  perfect  in  their  passionless  repose, 

Robbed  of  all  save  matchless  purity  by  hard,  unpitying  foes. 

And  the  broken  drum  beside  him  all  his  life’s  short  story  told: 

How  he  did  his  duty  bravely  till  the  death-tide  o’er  him  rolled. 

Midnight  came  with  ebon  garments  and  a diadem  of  stars, 

While  right  upward  in  the  zenith  hung  the  fiery  planet  Mars. 

Hark!  a sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  and  of  voices  whispering  low — 

Was  it  nothing  but  the  young  leaves,  or  the  brooklet’s  murmuring  flow'  ? 

Clinging  closely  to  each  other,  striving  never  to  look  round 
As  they  passed  with  silent  shudder  the  pale  corses  on  the  ground, 

Came  two  little  maidens — sisters — with  a light  and  hasty  tread, 

And  a look  upon  their  faces,  half  of  sorrow,  half  of  dread. 

And  they  did  not  pause  nor  falter  till,  with  throbbing  hearts,  they  stood 
Where  the  Drummer-Boy  was  lying  in  that  partial  solitude. 

They  had  brought  some  simple  garments  from  their  wardrobe’s  scanty  store, 
And  two  heavy  iron  shovels  in  their  slender  hands  they  bore. 

Then  they  quickly  knelt  beside  him,  crushing  back  the  pitying  tears, 

For  they  had  no  time  for  weeping,  nor  for  any  girlish  fears. 

And  they  robed  the  icy  body,  while  no  glow  of  maiden  shame 
Changed  the  pallor  of  their  foreheads  to  a flush  of  lambent  flame. 

For  their  saintly  hearts  yearned  o’er  it  in  that  hour  of  6orest  need, 

And  they  felt  that  Death  was  holy  and  it  sanctified  the  deed. 

But  they  smiled  and  kissed  each  other  when  their  new,  strange  task  was  o’er, 
And  the  form  that  lay  before  them  its  unwonted  garments  wore. 

Then  with  slow  and  weary  labor  a small  grave  they  hollowed  out, 

And  they  lined  it  with  the  withered  grass  and  leaves  that  lay  about. 

But  the  day  was  slowly  breaking  ere  their  holy  work  was  done, 

And  in  crimson  pomp  the  morning  again  heralded  the  sun. 

And  then  those  little  maidens — they  were  children  of  our  foes — 

Laid  the  body  of  our  Drummer-Boy  to  undisturbed  repose. 
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LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COAST. 


SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812, 


the  possession  of  Lake  Champlain  secured  ; the 
country  penetrated  to  Albany  and  btdow,  while 
a land  and  naval  force  should  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  New  York  City  ; and  by  holding  the  Hud- 
son River,  separate,  by  military  posts,  the  New 
England  States  from  the  remainder  of  the  Union. 
As  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  might  release  large 
bodies  of  British  troops  then  on  the  Continent, 
and  allow  them  to  he  sent  over  the  Atlantic  to 
assist  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Americans,  that 
event  gave  joy  to  the  enemy  and  their  friends 
who  composed  the  disloyal  £i  Peace  Party”  of 
that  day.  The  latter  Haunted  their  shame  at 
convivial  parties  and  elsewhere  quite  as  insane- 
ly as  do  their  few  imitators  in  our  day. 

The  retirement  of  Napoleon  to  Elba  did  re- 
lease from  Continental  service  a large  body  of 
English  troops,  and  several  thousands  of  them 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  Canada  to  rein- 
force the  little  tinny  there  under  the  Governor- 
General,  Sir  George  Prevost.  They  were  sent 
from  the  Garonne,  in  Spain,  and  many  of  them 
were  Wellington's  veterans,  hardy  and  skillful. 
They  arrived  at  Quebec  late  in  July  and  in  Au- 
gust vand  were  rapidly  pushed  up  to  Montreal. 
In  the  memt  time  the  force  under  Prevost  had 
been  very  busy  in  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  New  York,  and  n flotilla  of  small  war-vessels 
in  the  Richelieu  or  Sore  1 River  had  been  greatly 
augmented  in  numbers  and  strength  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

On  the  IMh  of  May,  General  George  Izard  of 
South  Carolina,  who  Jmd  sti}>erseded  the  incom- 
petent Hampton  in  command  of  the  right  wing 


X.— LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  AND  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  COAST. 

YTTE  are  at  midsummer,  1814.  Since  the 
I T owning  of  the  spring  campaign  a great 
change  has  occurred  in  the  aspect  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. After  his  disaster  at  Leipsie,  the  sun  of 
Napoleon's  glory  rapidly  declined.  His  opera- 
tions were  confined  chiefly  to  the  soil  of  France 
by  bayonets  too  numerous  for  him.  aud  a moral 
force  in  public  opinion  outside  of  that  domain 
still  stronger  than  bayonets.  Gradually  the  al- 
lied armies  drew  toward  and  around  Paris,  and 
hemmed  the  Emperor  and  his  legions  almost 
within  the  walls  of  his  capital.  There  was  no 
chance  for  escape;  and  on  the  3 1st  of  March, 
IS  14,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  entered  the  city  as  con- 
querors amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  French  Senate  declared  that  *■  by  arbitrary 
acts  and  violations  of  the  Constitution”  the  Em- 
peror had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  throne.  In 
May  he  abdicated,  and  all  that  was  left  of  his 
overshadowing  political  power  was  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  large  Tuscan  island  of  Elba  be- 
tween his  native  Corsica  and  the  main*  There 
for  ten  months  he  lived  in  retirement  but  not  in 
inaction,  for  he  was  continually  preparing  for 
that  bursting  oi  the  bars  of  his  prison-house  which 
afterward  made  Europe  turn  pale  with  terror. 

The  plan  of  the  British  campaign  in  1814,  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  New  York,  had  features 
similar  to  that  laid  down  for  Burgoyne’s  guid- 
ance in  1 777-  The  State  was  to  be  invaded  ; 
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.df'fbe  A?)*#  ww.  iftforcueVt  ed  'o‘a  OimSbferliind  'Head  instead  of  at 

} ‘Mt  i%e  Huemy  \\ r»v  mi Capimu  l't»Vnv  at  the  entr.uKe  to  the  fticlu’iieu  "or  S-ui. 
/rtvu^chu  cuh'miamfer  of  the  Bn«i^h  flotilla;  \va*  n*'dir<ict,c.d.t>y  the  Secretary  of  tV^-  a»d  nr£e& 
moving up  the  JUclrtrlien  wisA  w lidih<  squadron r by  Major  jus-  chief  rMc.in.ectr-. 

ami  from  behind  Providence  Ffmn.l,  in  Lake'  At  the  mid  die'  of  June  \ axrd  4jfffjwpc4  Lb 
Champlain,  he  proceeded  ou  tlic  Uhl)  k.  at»u«.k  u'^-f-s  tYa  u rnevfvnent  into  Cuo«4#v  Be  mu 
.\ii  American  fhmlia  under  LieutOTm?d  Tmom**  ISrbgftdier-G&neruFf  hnram*  A.  ftinilh,  w uh  a light 
;\l4COott'orT'in,  thon  at  Vergcon#*,  Vurrubnf,  at  brigade  of  obont  JVmrfoeu  hundred 
iiift bead of  the  iiuvigat-km  of  Otter  Greek;  Macw  py  the  Tillage  of  miles  bdow  the 

Jnuou.’h  was-  early  apprised  of  the  movement,  CaftiUhi  line.  Eight  InrndK-d  ne-rj  wore  fA  i hu- 
mid *em  v party  to  reinfnrrc  ;i  deuv hni'.m  of  zy  tthxW  Colonel  Pyayce;  i-imle»fOiit  {\velvehun- 
light  artillery  in  the  man  win 3 jiVeJ  Working  of  a men  ocwtyied  i ke  carnmnrmor  rtt  Plntii. 

small  battery  at  the  tjftmib  j»f  the  creek.  U<j<  - ’ fmrff  on  the  pcomivuia  betvecri ;Ute  lake  and  the 
ernor  OhiUeu  len  mw  order*;.)  out  some  V«r-  Saranac  ftiretyili/r  wmks  on  L.A.miw*rhied  Hcntl, 
motif  jmUtkt  to  rq’kl  the  iitreutettgtl  invanon  ; ] and  a iiG$itioi\vn  l.yead-f.vrVfsefc,  two  m Str- 
and wWfj,  oft  the  m+rninf*  of  llm  14%  i below  IHattiihur^  Maedonintj^i  with  hi*  floiil. 

galleys  and  abinub-,flo,;j'fvaftchof>^  off  the  myutjt  la  fliis  below  Cumberland  Head  r/ateiiin^  the, 
of  the  creek,  they  found  jimphi  pfepan*Ut>h>  for  1 little  fir  i tkh  y q tkui ro ii  which  lay  at.  % J»h' tits. 
their  r^rquton.  \ A brisk  (iro  opened  from  | iWr>,  Tim  ftrludi  hud  tiiijiy-ti'xhti rulred  Umps  . 
the  battery.  I t wo*  un-wtrqd  fpi^rn  the  water  y j ai  lia  Colley  a $wU*  regimetu,  a thousand  strung, 
a.rul  for  mors  than  an  hfttiyA can mumde  was  Lour  ;j  iit  J J AenHoJ  ?iu*J  bng:i<U‘S  <4  ;OT-®^pS^^ 
up,  whoo  the  British  vessels  were  driven  ovtk  l three  Imndn-d  <w: airy  were  ot  < kumhiy  — tnak- 
They  then  entered  the  T5o«juet  Bi^er  for  tire ! ing  U j&iihfi'  Mfvhke  thou^ikl  five  hondwai  aM 
purpose  of  the.  fait#  -'of  -'ihat'!.  fift^iiuutw  Thar^^as  also  a reserve  of  two  t.huit- 

-itmua.  • • they  worn  rm  ft  ladled  scuid  ik^ulurs  at  ^rantroul. 

to  riin  t(nv  g^unvif«i  ot  n vhrnm  of  hallcts  trooi  • A ftweri^bness  woa  con ti  u mj  iy  tnn  riif^ted 
some  TuiKtiit  vkfe  had  biUtilv  a^eeruhJeil.  .Many  ainmig  tlf.e  «K>ldtcry  tind:  the  jnSipb  jujfOug  the 
of  she  BritMiwcEre  feili^art^  wott^tfed.  Foiled  iCuiupit^  'The  urtneci.-  hdligeh'rftu.  We  to: 

<*nd  ilh[>ear;eue-k  Brtng  returned  to  tlm  Itiehu* . nngr-r,  (bv  r>  »;  i-d  of  prowess;  Finally,  »d«  the 
lieu  a wi<».CY'  man , for  he  had  loortwd  ^hat  ev*n  s 2*id  of  J.u’no,  Lieu  tenant-  Colonel  Forsuh,  the 
ift  VahtUfiiK  ‘-whoKsT  -Cv^Wnov  a jauripu*  ojw  • unmniulidoi' r»f  n ^ovjk  c.f  ribemcn,  K-ndwu:  - v- 
pbmmt  of  the  xwi»*,  tip  were,  ir^idy  to  fight 1 c.nty  sliarp^iiwteg’s  erossc-d  tlic  ;frrmtkr•  hfut*.anOf/- 

the  oominon  enemy  any  wharov  A few  days  | at  the  iic-tlc  hatniet  (if  (Melhown  tit  waf  aUatk- 
affetWiird  Sfocdonoirgh  nailed  out  v>f  Orn>r  Cp'riU  ; ed  bv  two  kiin»ired  of  the  diicnVv^  UgM  trobpK. 
with  Uu  fintiUn,  and  anejurred  it  hr Chimfc»criuiul ! Forsyth  bosit  them  off.  arid  retired  in  fk;*od;  prior 
or  Pin tUharg  Bay,  off  FUu slnn  g.  j td  Chiimpluin,  with  the  loss. of  one  nmn  Lyfled 

Both,  parties — Amenean^  and  Brirjeh—oow  • and  iHt*  won  tided.  A few  diys  afrerw^ed  be 
pref*a?cd  for  a struggle  for  suphefctaey  on  I^ake  I was  ugiiiu  stun,  ill  that  direct ipu  far  the  purpose 
Chauvpkdu.  Both  .parties 'were  also,  rein  forced  | of  drawing  the.  enemy  an  <.<>  ?l»e  tines.  fie 
dtinhjg'tha  remainder  of  May  ; and  Gencrtiidxaril  ! junntd  an  rtrnlvtismk,  anclfhcu  sqd  a tbw  nicn 
fjO&i'd  a bnittny  &T  four  tv  \m  phmc-  j fonvard  as  tt  d^.cyiy.  Tfity  ruul  tlii?  dtj&iftvb  fell 

hack,  and  Were  eagerly  followed  by  Svaptaiir 
AtiUiew  and  oho  lb  tod  red  ami  fifty  CUtpudiaft^ 
and  Indians.  AV hen  t he  p u \ cr*'  ivhre  n ^ur 
tiie  atn bash  Furvvth.  .stdpptn!:  upon  u' 'log . to 
watcli  tiie  movomenb  and  Mas  shot,  by  ofie 
of  the  saVtt^afr.  UU  foUtwfrst  imtfi^HHicfy 
arose,  poured  a deadly  tiro  ujutn  the  foe,  and 
draw  him  aejr^fi  tli<i  lirty  with  srrch  ^bidghlcr 
that  be  left  venteup  dead ; on  Yhu  ftey.  ir<- 
thmsed  hec»ju»ft  of  t-Ue  omploymfcht  of  indi^tk 
by  the.  British,  flih  iHfiferrmp  re^lvcni  to  antiige 
the  dpatli  of  their  beloved  louder.  A few 
days  after  w ard  ^yme-  of  tbejn  cr<  >sSod  the  llrie, 
ami  shot  Alatbewh,  tlm  lender  of  theyirtvagi?s. 
Ifc  w*3$  taken  to  the  house  nf  dhdgjt>  Moorv»b 
in  Cimmplairt!  which  wra*  ujscycl  by  the 
cors  of  both  mUtofts  as  .bvjad-ri)(uirfeti&,  xvfierc 
fiddled.  r;  .-  • \ . ••;-y  y ;••/ 

Bkirmishtn|r  atotig  the  borders  Whs  a ttvc 
q mmt  oeciimniciv  but  no  .moremeu-r  of  im- 
po i ranee  took  pte?.  tuuii  th»;  of  jisW. 
when  General . Mycom hb  brigade  embarked 
in  Ivonfs  frotn  CiimjiLTlttb’d  llbud  Jur  Chazv 
Landing,  »X  tfe  momh  .of  tjie  Chascy  Creek, 
On  the  dwy  8iv»oB>  hrtgtvde  «turted  f^r 
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of  Nonh&ro.  Kw;  Turk.  was  In  con  ten**- 
fdation  ; u\ni  yet,  with  full  infrinmaum 
on  tke  subject,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment u,s  it*  fbirful  iif  n conqubst  of 
Cbitmda  when  a spirited  generul  >nt&  hi 
tahrmiaad  near  assailable  points,  ordered 
tjtfiifjit,  at  tiiat  critical  moment^  to  march 
• & jailer  purr  of  his  £urc<e  westward  to  co- 
operate with,  die  Army  of  Niagara.  Ir 
was  an  open  im  itation  to  invasion  ; and 
the  order  nsiou isheid  t he  arm y f.nd  th e 
people*  ’I'he  Uisa  pppinted  I sard  could 
wmreoiv  restrain  his  indignation  within 
Mil*  hounds  of  a soldiers  privilege,  end  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  uF  War,  saying; 
xLi  will  make  the  movement  Aon  direct, 
if  poisihlie ; l>nt  If  hall  do  tt  with  the  iip- 
pl'#hdisiotj  of  risking  the  force  under  ?dy 
and.  >ritli  tli<  eerunnty  that 
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were  in  a weak  con- 
dition, there  beijig 
hut  one  organiz- 
ed battalion  among 
them.  Full  four- 
teen hundred  of 
them  were  iuvalids 
or  gon-combatants. 

The  garrisons  at  dif- 
ferent points  wer< 
composed  chiefly  of 
convalescents  am. 
new  recruits  f tho 
condition  of  the  ord- 
nance and  storey 
was  chaotic  ; and 
the  defensive  works 
were  all  unfinished. 

Macomb  concentra- 
ted all  his  troop* 
at  Platt*b»irg,  and 
worked  vigorously 
in  preparations  for 
defense. 

On  the  day  when 
Izard  left  his  camp 
at  Champlain  [Au- 
gust 20],  General 
Brisbane  crossed  the 
frontier  with  a con- 
siderable body  of 
troops,  and  occupied 
that  village  * and  on 
the  3d  of  September  full  fourteen  thousand  Brit- 
ish soldiers  were  assembled  in  that  vicinity  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Prcvost,  assisted 
by  General  De  Rot  ten  burgh  as  Ids  second.  Prc- 
vost  issued  a proclamation,  avowing  his  imen- 
tion  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  in- 
viting the  inhabitants  to  east  off  their  allegiance1 
to  their  Government,  and  furnish  him  with  sup- 
plies. On  the  following  day  they  moved  for- 
ward to  Ohazv,  and  on  the  oth  they  encamped 
at  Sampson’*,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Phifts- 
buyg.  Captain  Pring,  with  the  British  aqnad- 
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the  completion  of  his  defensive  works.  His  sol- 
diers labored  day  and  night  ; and  by  great  ex- 
ertion three  redoubts,  named  respectively  Fort 
Moreau.  Brown,  and  Scott,  and  two  block-houses, 
were  completed  on  the  peninsula.  Fort  Brown 
was  on  the  high  hank  of  the  Saranac,  and  com- 
manded the  village;  Fort  Moreau,  the 
principal  work,  was  lmlf-way  between  the 
river  and  the  lake ; and  Fort  Scott  was 
near  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  remains 
of  these  forts,  on  a curved  lino  across  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  ore  still  very  prom- 
inent, Two  bridges  spanned  the  Saranac ; 
one  at  the  village,  known  es  the  Lower 
Bridge,  and  the  other  about  a mile  above, 
on  the  road  to  Salmon  River.  Between 
the  Lower  Bridge  and  some  distance  al*:»ve 
^ Fort  Brown,  the  right  bank  of  the  Saranac 
is  steep,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in 
yj  height;  and  about  sixty  rods  above  the 

kV  Lower  Bridge  it  is  cleft  by  a deep  ravine 

P*  that  extends  from  the  river  almost  to  the 
lake.  Near  this  ravine  a block-house  was 
erected : and  on  the  point  overlooking  the 
present  steamboat-landing  wits  another. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  the  Lower 
Bridge,  stood  (and  still  stands)  a heavy 
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scone  mill  which  served  an  excellent  defensive  the  militia  an 
purpose.  which,  it  was 

To  create  a spirit  of  emulation,  Macomb  di-  early  dawn, 
vided  his  army  into  detachments,  and  held  each  the  rime  when 
responsible  for  its  particular  work ; declaring  son’s,  and  at 
that  each  detachment  was  the  garrison  of  its  regulars  and  i 
own  fort  or  block-house,  bound  to  finish  it,  and  toward  the  fro 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Fort  Moreau  good  example 
was  placed  in  command  of  Colonel  Melaneihon  Beekrnantowr 
Smith.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Starrs  was  intrust-  took  position  t 
ed  with  the  command  of  Fort  Drown  ; and  Ma*  the  first  collis 
jor  Vinson  was  made  the  leader  at  Fort  Scott,  of  the  battle  < 
Captain  Smith  of  the  Rifles,  with  a part  of  his  force  was  ihei 
company  and  some  convalescents,  occupied  the  tie  band;  wl 
block-houae  near  the  ravine  ; and  Lieutenant  overwhelming 
Fwfery  w*th  a detachment  of  artillery,  held  the  rattle  of  musk 
one  on  the  Point.  The  light  artillery,  under  burg.  Wool 
Captain  Leonard,  were  directed  to  annoy  the  Hill,  disjuitin; 
enemy  whenever  and  wherever  an  opportuni-  and  there  nia 
ly  should  offer.  The  main  body  of  Macomb’s  had  been  ralli. 
army  lay  within  the  triangular*  portion  of  the  ing  the  entire 
peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  the  ravine,  and  cm  slope  of  C 
the  lake.  driven  back  i 

When  the  British  advanced  to  Chary  Mu-  attack  by  Wo 
comb  did  not  simply  await  an  attack,  but  sent  Colonel  Willi 
out  troops  to  confront  them.  One  party  was  Buffs,  with  a 
stationed  at  Dead  Creek  Bridge,  on  the  lake  road,  was  kil fed.  C 
to  watch  and  annoy  the  enemy,  and  obstruct  his  ed.  The  fig 
march  by  felling  trees.  General  Mooers,  with  could  not  Ion; 
term  hundred  militia,  was  sent  four  miles  north-  the  great  eolu 
ward  on  the  Beekmantown  or  interior  road,  on  a flank  inovcn 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  an  errand  similar  1 to  Hriteeys  C 
to  that  intrusted  to  the  occupants  of  Dead  of  Platisburg, 
Creek  Bridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  he  o’clock,  by  On 
went  still  further  northward,  and  that  night  biv-  artillery.  T 
ouacked  near  the  .'stone  Church  in  Beckman- j battery  nt  an 
totm.  Early  the  next  morning  Major  John  E.  j Wool’s  infant 
Wool,  ever  ready  for  a daring  enterprise,  volun-  ! my  came  on  i 
leered  to  lead  some  regulars  to  the  support  of  and  his  balls 
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rank*.  Three  fifin'**  {hut  battery  hurled  its  them  hail  pursued  and  *\*re  seuruxer- 

deadly  missfe  through  their  line*,  yet  ii  did ; ing  tes  ar^s  the  Mtcam  rtfctfr  tin*  vpper  Jb> 

Wot  bb&k  tfmi*  martth.,  'The  bu^k^  Auu n Cit'd  a Miners  .a hit  Ills  men  made  • a .givl.lfiitit 
charge.  Thy ruen  c;ts»  -away  thutr  'kriapsacks  and  fop*  thorn  at  \k\\\  Finding  the  fi*t.*Agfe 
find  rflidti&i  every;,  wb&re  foo  iJiffieult.,  Prwost  ordered  hi#- 

was  oirtiptfllSjr  trr  ^y  cithj  mg  lu*  giiti*  w ith  arnjiv  Xo’WrC^np  upon  nn  ejeitUfcd  ridge  ft bruit a 
H\wt.*^'.^A63:’- nnd  MfUHif^  militia,  mile  bunk  iV/oithe  river,  find  upon  the  high 
fnud’Mi  *uk*  retreat'  i«to>a  -r .Sunirnit.  At  the  i ground  swrfh  *>f  the  village.  Tie  made  life  herufr 
-.one  nine  the  nuperiKl  deiaehmeix  &i  1. »u*.j«1  • quarter*  at  A) kui’a  fnrm- house  on  the  ri.hr*-.  jjti# 

• 'm-k  bridge  made  its  way  rtfong  the  *h/»ov  of  : i-JMigd  orders  for  Vigorous  prejumwiv.ns  6»r  ar- 
‘ undterinnd  Ifoy.  and  eivssed  the-  k«wr  Itrukro | mvfo  &tetiYtrMarwH?)X  lio  was  wt  jfcfi  bcm$  Of 
ht-h»re  the  British  mlvaneo  ■ reached  the  vt  I i ?i  gr-.  - a it  wenv  h (4  mi  n g Foi  eo  the  cvr.nfa  of  ? 1 1.»  r *fo. 
In  the  uiV«ur>t  UuIhVsi  Com  »*-a .sever'd  British  Kf»c  ,<Hh  %d  >:e}-firnber,  oomutmi 'tfo  ffomie- 
olij.^ttiAywi^  k U led  or  Wambled*  Atfmttg)  ffon> f fh/ilr  tilte  f i^felc  Ix^iore  lit m rrun  not  a light:  iijne. 

Liemen-.un  Kingduirv.  of  ifo  Bod's,  who  rib  Ui>  Inn?  for  in  kiln'd  find  woumfob  sVfiee  tfo 
reived  a nv>rt Al  .hurt,  end  »v;\s  -ao  two  hutidrtd  men,  while  the  fo*  of 

the  was  only  Forty -fire*  .v! 


jdence  of  now  venertdHe 
ivttar&  Hfr  .iVriiiVh hut.  house  J 

asortof  jpvvpUh?  tvldje  i\uxy  mma^>ri*b\  I 

Vflidii  hll  -had  fridge  ."j 

pkdfc*  wemjorih  ifrfi]  (rinn off  \ \> to  a hnfekat-  [. 

\Vork  nnnt  the  stone  uuHg  gl<*se  hy  whihh,  >m  n J 
rke  of  grouudv  l>rifiArvl  pianuxV  his  fte.id-i'iot'e^  ( 
ro  ortl^f?nmnae  liy  Ure  %.  j 

M oners  and  his  militia  hud  tied  m;mM  tlK'  Xhp-  e 
pr  and  de«>tn:‘yed  tlm\  ijt  tile  ftutis  v?*?*  f 

When  the  • British  reached  tliUi^hurg  and  there  ensefed  a suo-gdu  inutory  ( A-pootifi:- 
round  .riwm'seires  checker!  by  rhi*  ^tructfen  /if  1 «r^ WlW.i  mantird  it  Vf* h cojava {erftyini^ 
the  hridge#.  they  pre[Wcd  • W feilh;:  |«tc jiu'r4 Vv>ti^  -yverfi  urliicr  wnr  on 

atnple  preparntions  to  foree  a passfi.ge  nfTnse  tlro  ^ lAdd  tfu'  ^^n  maJi/ng;  tt  ndv  U>r  n 

fords.  They  t6*>t  position  iu  souiodfirne-hous^S  j eortdiftt  on  * »-.c*  wui er.  A greater  foriinu  of  the 
near  tire  river,  but  were  soon  drive o din%  Britifeh  fbwilhv  iivder  r^j»tsiin  ] h*ni  ad- 

eonummicated  tcMhe  buihiings -hr  hot  shot  hurl-  j Vnnccd,  na  sve  have  observed,  to  JV*  C-?  \>-mu, 
ed  tipnh  them  byCuptam  Brook  a.  ’ihrur  Ughf.  I whm«  they  neve  joined  45jr  the  r ihjfi 

•roups  endeavored  to  ford  the  sircrtm,  hut  were  * yqnadrori  aid  Cfipvam  George  I>**wu.k%  v-  ih« 

livy^vs  vepubrd.  A.  cr/ni»yituv  of  vinitig  men,  | AVmy  nlnl  in-st»med  eJd-':f  • c*>mfromd. 

known  ua  ' A t- . U v . of  J^lna^hnrg;  ; Mncdonii,mjf?h  at  tjre  santo  time  fnid  (hr;  Auicr- 

statinmki  iu  the  stmic,  mil!^  flid^cWllfiut  1 jean  at  aWcifor  w 

in  thati.dfa.vbd  near  the  hrokeri bi-idgoe.  They  h.rnl  ; l^auvhurg  Boy,,  amt  guimly  awafet  the 

\ . ' X-'  ii.  j • *1  J—  . 1 " • .'.  ^.-v.  * ' ' ..'  ■*).  . ULj.  . 


iug,  a ad  Ium.1  'web . .[*i<vd;v»‘  ^uffu-ionily  i*r»  give  i For  alrnost  five  tliryjf-the  sesunen  wmted  ba  a 
a iriiclB  for  advemu  r:.  ! general  nicivemeat  of  the  kmismen,  which  il  was 

V»  hi  hr  the  British  w err*  ^idoqvt>;vng  tr.  ;p^fi  j at  jj^st  ajp*eCd  s?u»ui<5  b&  a signal.  o«  tin;  part  of 
the  SWiMifit  at  the  village,  is  strong  p irvv  of  j the  British,  for  the  weigtiinc  of  anchoiw  and 

y.l§  y**,*  ’ ‘ ‘ ' A ( paring rfn'/K* foractiivn. 

>..■  ' /*_ ./.  ' During  tiurt  lime  no 

military  operations  of 

bre  Fort  Bn  . *.\  n . i "ip 

v%atx*9  m^TUjjYi^  jJ  'tChl* 
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was  describe!  to  roe  by  one  who  knew  litm  ns  a 
“Uttle  beardless  Scotch  man/’  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  asked  Genera!  Macomb  to  al- 
low him  to  lead  fifty  men  that  night  to  an  at- 
tack on  the  builders.  Macomb  complied*  and 
M'GbsMti,  who  had  arisen  from  n sick  bed, 
sallied  out  in  the  gloom  with  his  picked  men, 
from  whose  pin-locks  he  had  removed  the  flints, 
crossed  the  Saranac,  about  half-way  between 
Fort  Brown  and  the  Upper  Bridge,  and,  unob- 
served, reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
uow  battery  was  rising.  Tlu*re  he  divided  his 
men  into  two  parties.  One  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  battery  by  a circuitous  route,  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  M'Glnsrin  shouted,  **  Charge!  men, 
charge!  iij#yn  the  front  and  rear!"'  His  men 
rushed  forward  with  frightful  yells.  The  Brit- 
ish, believing  overwhelming  numbers  were  upon 
them,  fled  precipitately  to  their  main  body.  The 
work  was  taken,  the  guns  were  spiked,  and 
M'Olasrifi  returned  without  the  loss  of  n single 
man.  Over  three  hundred  veteran  troops  had 
been  surprised  and  frightened  into  a flight  hv 
only  fifty  men ; and  Sir  George  Prevost  was 
much  mortified. 

The  morning  of  the  11th  dawned  brightly, 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon  the  Brit- 
ish land  and  naval  forces  were  in  motion  for  a 
combined  attack  on  tho  American.  Prevent 
had  arranged  the  movement  with  Dow  me.  It 
agreed  that  when  the  British  squadron 
should  be  seen  approaching  Cumberland  Head 
the  advance  of  the  army  under  Major-General 
Robinson  should  press  forward,  force  the  fords 
of  tho  Saranac,  climb  the  steep  banks,  and  with 
ladders  escalade  the  American  works  on  the 
peninsula,  while  the  several  butteries  around 
IMattrimrg  village  should  open  a brisk  fire. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  the  squadron 
was  seen  advancing,  and  at  eight  it  rounded 
Cumberland  Head.  It  consisted  of  the  Con  fi- 
ance^ { Dow  nies  flag-ship),  the  brig  Livmf,  Ifi, 


Captain  Pring;  the  sloops  Chub,  11,  Lieutenant 
McGhee,  and  Finch , 1 1,  Lieutenant  Hicks.  Tho 
last  two  were  the  Foyle  and  Urntrler , cap lu red 
from  the  Americans  the  year  before.  There 
were  also  twelve  gun-boats  manned  by  about 
forty -five  men  each.  Eight  of  them  carried  two 
guns,  and  four  of  them  one  gun  cadi. 

At  that  moment  Macdonoughs  squadron  lay 
in  Plattsbnrg  Bay  on  a fine  north  from  Crab 
Island,  and  almost  parallel  with  the  shore,  at  an 
average  distance  of  two  miles  from  it.  On  the 
extreme  left,  and  at  the  head  of  the  line,  were 
two  galleys  at  anchor,  and  next  to  them  lay  the 
brig  EfMjte,  2t>,  Captain  Henly,  just  within  tho 
point  of  Cumberland  Head.  Next  south  of  her 
was  the  Saratoga,  2G,  Macdonouglfs  flag-ship; 
and  the  next  in  line  was  the  schooner  Tiratt- 
de.royoy  IT,  Lieutenant  Oassin.  Next  southward 
in  the  line  lay  the  l%rthky  Lieutenant  Charles 
Budd,  armed  with  seven  guns.  She  lay  so  near 
the  shoal  extending  from  Crab  Island  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  turn  that  end 
of  the  line.  In  the  rear  of  these  larger  vessels 
were  ten  gun-boats  or  galleys,  six  of  them  mount- 
ing one  long  24-pounder,  and  one  18-Jiotmd  Co 
htmbiad  each ; and  the  oilier  four  carrying  each 
a 12-pounder.  These  wore  so  arranged  as  to 
fill  up  the  openings  between  the  large  vessels  in 
the  line,  making  the  order  of  battle  in  two  lines 
about  forty  rods  apart.  The  larger  vessels  were 
at  anchor,  while  the  gun-boats  were  kept  in  po- 
sition by  the  use  of  oars.  The  force  of  the 
American  squadron  was  eighty -nix  t?uns  and 
riylt  hundred  and  cighfy-twa  men  ; and  that  of 
the  British  ninety -jive  yms,  and  a little  more 
than  one  thousand  men. 

The  American  line  of  battle  had  been  formed 
with  great  skill  by  the  young  commander,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  conformation  of  the  land. 
It  extended  completely  across  the  entrance  to 
Plattsburg  Bay  from  Crab  Island  to  Cumber- 
land Head.  The  enemy,  rounding  the  Head, 
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was  compelled  to  approach  the  American  squad- 
ron with  his  bows  on,  giving  the  latter  a great 
advantage  at  the  beginning.  In  this  approach 
the  little  Finch  led  the  van  and  made  direct- 
ly for  the  right  of  the  American  line  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Preble*  The  Chub  at  the  same 
time  moved  toward  the  American  left  near 
Cumberland  Head,  keeping  well  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  Eagle , to  support  the  Linnet  in  a 
direct  attack  on  that  vessel ; while  the  gun- 
boats coining  up  in  order,  their  commanders  re- 
ceived from  Commodore  Downie  final  instruc- 
tions for  action.  He  then  attempted  to  lay  the 
Conjiance  athwart  the  Saratoga,  while  the  Finch 
and  the  gun-boats  should  attack  the  Ticonderoga 
and  Preble . He  was  baffled  by  shifting  winds, 
and  was  compelled  to  anchor  his  vessel  within 
two  cable’s-length  of  his  antagonist. 

Macdonough  in  the  mean  time  had  thorough- 
ly prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  When  his 
vessels  were  cleared  for  action,  springs  placed  in 
the  cables,  and  all  was  in  readiness,  he  knelt 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Saratoga  near  one  of  its 
heaviest  guns,  with  his  officers  and  men  around 
him,  and  in  few  words  asked  Almighty  God  for 
aid,  and  committed  the  issue  into  his  hands. 
He  arose  with  assured  courage ; and  as  the  ene- 
my came  bearing  down  upon  him  his  vessels 
sprang  their  broadsides  to  bear,  and  the  Eagle 
opened  the  action  by  firing  the  first  shot.  This 
was  followed  by  the  fire  of  a long  24-pounder 
from  the  Saratoga , which  had  been  sighted  by 
Macdonough.  It  entered  the  hawse-hole  of  the 
Conjiance  and  went  crashing  through  every  ob- 
stacle the  entire  length  of  her  deck,  killing  sev- 
eral men  on  its  way,  and  demolishing  the  wheel. 
The  Linnet , as  she  was  passing  to  attack  the 
Eagle , gave  the  Saratoga  a broadside,  but  with- 
out serious  effect.  One  of  the  shots  demolished 
a hen-coop,  in  which  a game-cock  was  confined. 
The  released  and  startled  fowl  flew  upon  a gun- 
slide,  and  clapping  his  wings  crowed  lustily  and 
defiantly.  The  sailors  cheered,  and  regarding 
it  as  a good  omen,  felt  their  courage  strength- 
ened. 

The  Conjiance  made  no  reply  to  the  Saratoga's 
24-pounder  until  she  had  secured  a desirable  po- 
sition, when  she  suddenly  became  a sheet  of 
flame.  Her  entire  larboard  broadside  guns, 
consisting  of  sixteen  24-pounders,  double-shot- 
ted, leveled  point-blank  range,  coolly  sighted 
and  favored  by  still  water,  were  discharged  at 
one  time  into  the  Saratoga.  The  effect  was 
terrible.  She  shivered  from  ronnd-top  to  keel 
as  with  an  ague ; and  forty  of  her  people — al- 
most one-fifth  of  her  complement — were  dis- 
abled. But  the  stunning  blow  was  felt  only  for 
a moment.  Almost  immediately  Macdonough 
renewed  the  conflict,  and  the  fire  of  the  Saratoga 
was  steady  and  gallantly  conducted.  Her  first 
officer,  Lieutenant  Gamble,  was  killed;  and 
fifteen  minutes  afterward  Commodore  Downie 
was  slain. 

The  battle  had  now  become  general,  steady, 
and  active  between  the  larger  vessels.  The 
Chub , while  manoeuvring  near  the  head  of  the 


American  line,  received  a broadside  from  the 
gallant  Henly  of  the  Eagle , which  so  crippled 
her  that  she  drifted  helplessly ; and  after  receiv- 
ing a shot  from  the  Saratoga  struck  her  colors. 

I She  was  towed  to  the  rear  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saranac.  An  hour  later  the  Finch 
was  driven  from  her  position  by  the  Ticonderoga, 
commanded  by  the  intrepid  Cassin.  She  was 
badly  injured ; and  drifting  upon  the  Crab  Isl- 
and shoals  grounded  there,  when  the  invalid 
corps  on  the  island  brought  their  two  6-pound- 
ers  to  bear  upon  her  and  compelled  her  to  sur- 
render. 

The  British  gun-boats  now  entered  vigorous- 
ly into  the  fight  and  soon  compelled  Budd  of  the 
Preble  to  cut  his  cable  and  flee  to  a safer  place 
nearer  the  shore,  where  his  vessel  anchored,  and 
was  of  no  further  sendee  in  the  fight.  This 
success  emboldened  the  enemy,  and  the  galleys, 
now  fourteen  in  number,  made  a bold  and  com- 
bined attack  upon  the  Ticonderfya . Cassin 
walked  the  taffrail  in  a storm  of  grape  and  can- 
non-shot, watching  the  movements  of  the  as- 
sailants and  directing  effective  discharges  of 
musketry,  while  the  now  venerable  Admiral 
Paulding,  then  a midshipman,  touched  off  the 
cannon  with  sparks  from  the  snappings  of  his 
pistol,  for  the  matches  had  become  useless. 
The  Ticonderoga  maintained  her  position  nobly, 
and  covered  the  extremity  of  the  line  to  the  last, 
winning  from  the  Commodore  and  all  beholders 
unqualified  praise  for  her  commander  and  people. 

While  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  thus  fluc- 
tuating at  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  suffering  at  the  other  extremity.  The 
Eagle  lost  the  springs  of  her  cable  and  became 
exposed  to  the  combined  fire  of  the  Linnet  and 
Conjiance . Henly  at  once  dropped  her  between 
and  a little  astern  of  the  Saratoga  and  Ticon- 
deroga, and,  anchoring  her  there,  opened  his 
larboard  guns  afresh  on  the  Conjiance  and  the 
British  galleys.  But  the  Saratoga  was  left  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  fire  of  the  Linnet,  which 
sprung  her  broadsides  in  such  manner  as  to 
rake  the  bows  of  her  antagonist. 

The  two  flag-ships  soon  became  disabled. 
The  Saratoga  had  not  a single  serviceable  star- 
board gun  left,  and  was  silent.  The  Conjiance 
was  not  much  better  off.  Now  was  the  moment 
for  Macdonough  to  exhibit  his  splendid  seaman- 
ship. He  did  so  quickly  and  effectively.  With 
the  aid  of  Brum,  his  skillful  sailing-master*  he 
wound  the  ship  by  means  of  a stream-anchor 
and  hawsers  so  that  he  brought  the  guns  of  his 
larboard-quarter  to  bear  on  the  Conjiance , which 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  imitate  the  movement. 
Under  the  direction  of  acting  Lieutenant  La 
Yallette  (now  Admiral  La  Vallette)  these  pour- 
ed such  a destructive  fire  on  the  British  flag-ship 
that  she  soon  surrendered.  The  Saratoga's  fire 
was  then  directed  upon  the  Linnet,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes  she,  too,  struck  her 
colors.  The  British  galleys,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  driven  off  by  the  Ticonderoga  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  their  statelier  associates  and 
lay  scattered,  affording  them  feeble  aid.  See- 
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ing  the  colors  of  the  larger  vessels  go  down,  they 
too  dropped  their  ensigns;  and  at  little  past 
noon,  not  one  of  the  sixteen  national  flags  which 
were  so  proudly  floating  over  British  decks  in 
the  morning  might  be  seen.  Because  the  Amer- 
icans could  not  immediately  pursue,  the  galleys 
bent  their  sweeps,  fled  down  the  Sorel,  and  es- 
caped. Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Lake  Cham - 
plain , in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

For  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  this  severe 
naval  battle  raged,  while  the  thunders  of  can- 
non, the  hiss  of  rockets,  the  scream  of  bombs, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  were  heard  on  the 
shore.  It  was  a sublime  sight,  and  was  beheld 
by  hundreds  of  spectators  on  the  head-lands  of 
the  Vermont  shore,  who  greeted  the  victory  with 
shouts.  It  was  a battle  characterized  by  a vigor 
and  destructiveness  not  excelled  by  any  during 
the  war — indeed  seldom  equaled  any  where  or 
at  any  time.  The  victory  for  the  Americans 
was  complete  and  substantial;  and  from  the 
Saratoga,  half  an  hour  after  the  Linnet  struck 
and  the  galleys  fled,  Macdonough  sent  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  ashore  in  a gig,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

44  Sir, — The  Almighty  hiw  been  pleased  to  grant  ns  a 
signal  victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  capture  of  one 
frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  of  the  enemy.11 

Two  days  afterward  he  sent  Commander  Cas- 
sin  to  Washington  with  the  flags  of  the  captured 
squadron,  and  a more  detailed  yet  brief  account 
of  the  victory.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  fifty- 
two  were  killed.  The  total  British  loss  was 
more  than  two  hundred. 

Macdonough  received  the  officers  of  the  cap- 
tured vessels  with  great  courtesy  of  manner  and 
speech.  When  they  offered  him  their  swords, 
he  instantly  replied,  “Gentlemen,  your  gallant 
conduct  makes  you  worthy  to  wear  your  weap- 
ons. Return  them  to  their  scabbards.’*  They 
did  so ; and  they  all  walked  the  deck  of  the  vic- 
torious Saratoga — American  and  English  officers 
— more  in  the  character  of  friends  than  of  ene- 
mies. Lieutenant  La  Vallette,  who  had  taken 
formal  possession  of  the  Conjianee,  was  directed 
to  prepare  the  prisoners  for  Crab  Island ; and 
before  sunset  all  was  quiet  on  the  lake.  The 
British  vessels  were  afterward  taken  to  White- 
hall, at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  scuttled.  The 
Saratoga  shared  the  same  fate.  I saw  her  re- 
mains there  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1850. 

We  have  observed  that  while  the  roar  of  the 
battle-storm  was  heard  on  the  water  its  thun- 
ders were  bellowing  over  the  land.  According 
to  arrangement,  when  Prevost  saw,  over  Cum- 
berland Head,  the  pennants  of  the  British  squad- 
ron moving  to  the  attack  he  set  a portion  of  the 
British  land-forces  in  motion,  under  General 
Robinson,  to  force  their  way  across  the  Saranac, 
at  the  site  of  the  two  bridges  and  a ford  at  Pike’s 
cantonment,  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  and  carry  the  American  works  by  storm. 
When  the  first  gnn  was  fired  on  the  lake  the 
British  land  batteries  were  opened ; and  under 


! cover  of  the  shot  and  shell  which  they  hurled 
toward  the  American  works  the  three  assailing 
columns  moved.  At  the  Lower  Bridge  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  guards,  block-houses,  and 
artilleiy  of  the  forts  served  by  Captains  Brooks, 
Richards,  and  Smith,  and  Lieutenants  Mount- 
fort,  Smyth,  and  Cromwell.  At  the  Upper 
Bridge  the  riflemen  and  pickets  under  Captain 
Grovesnor,  and  Lieutenants  Hamilton  and  Riley, 
aided  by  some  militia,  successfully  disputed  the 
passage.  At  the  Upper  Ford  the  enemy  were  a 
little  more  successful.  There  the  Clinton  and 
Essex  militia,  under  Major-General  Moocrs, 
and  Brigadier-General  Wright,  were  stationed. 
After  being  driven  back  several  times,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  some  companies  of  the  British 
pushed  across  the  stream,  there  shallow  and 
rapid,  firing  briskly  by  platoons  as  they  ad- 
vanced, but  doing  very  little  harm.  The  militia 
fell  back,  and  were  soon  joined  by  a large  de- 
tachment of  Vermont  Volunteers  and  a party 
of  artillery  with  a field-piece  under  Lieutenant 
Sumter. 

The  flying  companies  were  now  rallied  and 
drawn  up  in  battle-array  to  meet  the  pursuing 
foe,  when  Mr.  Walworth  (late  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New  York),  Mooer’s  Adjutant-General, 
came  dashing  up,  his  horse  flecked  with  foam, 
and  announced  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the 
British  fleet  had  just  surrendered ! These  glad 
tidings  were  greeted  with  three  hearty  cheers. 
At  the  same  moment  they  observed  their  pur- 
suers with  their  backs  turned,  making  their 
way  in  haste  toward  the  ford  of  the  Saranac. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  who  always  played  the 
coward  when  near  danger,  according  to  British 
historians,  had  become  terribly  alarmed,  and  re- 
called these  vigorous  and  only  successful  troops. 
He  had  experienced  the  “extreme  mortifica- 
tion,” he  said,  “to  hear  the  shout  of  victory 
from  the  American  works”  when  the  fleet  sur- 
rendered on  the  lake.  They  had  been  loud  and 
mighty  cheers,  iterated  and  reiterated  by  corps 
after  corps,  as  the  eye  and  ear  caught  knowledge 
of  the  victory ; and  Sir  George  wisely  saw,  as 
he  said,  that  “further  prosecution  of  the  servic** 
was  become  impracticable.”  He  had  assumed 
the  position  of  co-operator  with  the  fleet  rather 
than  principal,  leaving  to  Downie  the  brunt  of 
the  service,  but  ready  to  receive  and  wear  the 
garlands  of  honor  which  might  be  won.  Seeing 
the  British  flags  humbled  on  all  the  ships,  and 
the  gun-boats  flying,  he  resolved  to  fall  back  to- 
ward the  Canada  border,  and  halt  until  he  Bhould 
ascertain  the  use  the  Americans  intended  to 
make  of  their  naval  ascendency  just  acquired  on 
Lake  Champlain.  It  was  a wise  determination. 
Notwithstanding  his  number  was  overwhelming 
Prevost  was  really  in  peril.  He  might  have 
crushed  Macomb  and  captured  the  post,  but  it 
would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  many  lives 
without  obtaining  any  permanent  advantage. 
The  British  had  lost  the  lake  absolutely,  and 
without  any  fair  promises  of  its  recovery ; and 
the  militia  of  all  that  region  were  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  were  rapidly  assembling.  At  the 
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the  time.  The  Amevienn  joss,,  cm  laud,  was 
levaihan  one  h.i*«4i*d  Mul  fifty. 

tjjgbk  vit&tifyxt  ' Platt  j&ufg  on  the  UQi,  id. 
September,  l£l  *,  produced  a thrill  of  ujfiiw 
joY-tfeiiilihirmrtbt?  tUxmviWf ; and  ipon&incon.v 
.honors  rscse  every  whore  awm  ded  u>  the  ]■>..  - 
-eipnl  agfctr*  Yn  (hr1  great  drama,  Bonfire 
said  lUittriVnatiotii*  Mazed  vti  alnwt  every  dnr 
and  village  in  honor  of  thcferertf,  am!  *rYU?.ao« 
iial  totitiionlalH  «>f  rc*p«ci.  were  giyon  to;  tfc£' 
several  ccumrnindew?.  The  the 

. E nrted  .States  voted  tlie^nV.  the  ihahfe'  r»f  Ute 
| nation,  and  ordered  a gold  nmdid  to  M*  '.gino 
to  Mncomb  uDdMaedommgb,  IlenTy  ami  Cas^ 

’ sin.  ; t v-  \ ..  \ 'f  /; ' 

A few  a«v»  after  the  hatOfc  .tfto/.dtij^hs  of*: 
PlaHSi.nv^  ;t, e MzK'dors-iiph  a public  dinner, 
at  live  IhtH'A!  (.bad  : ufiu  bom*,;:.-,; 

burial  wit#,  n warded  r<*  Y>^mnv<i»lurft  itedtiiiv 
nirui  rtjt Wt?r,;‘  : UV«i  nrniy  Ami 

tniyj  who fc?l  rim:-*;.  }l;  & *1  axiful  r.emeterv. 

i n the  i^hhiivM  of  the  ntTriam*  My 

ihesc  men  xrcfre  Vnrmeii^  end  An  imgnwj 
of  nn\r Me  .innHcft  C**:U  -swr.. ':.  A pbn  -u>e 
jibvmext  pn  eneii  DowT»ie>  gnm\  and  those 

grew  i&yhe  noble  speeiotens  of  tlidi  species, 
when  one  And  disapppstrod,  The  tf«v. 

wiry  vpoa  f he  subject  for  yw/4tay  n tmllmlv  fmt  none 
h:;v  so  pop?  i Mr  r>>  Fuu  whiten  bv  Michael  Hm’.v- 
hin^(WfterwatHi  A^'teer-mCii>hArli>o  %Strt*et,  Nv\r 
York)  for  t)Wi  proprietor  of  the  AlWoy  Thestre; 
nrul  first  atm#  diets  before*  Governor  TWipkim 
and  u grent  crowd,  in  the  character ^ bf  A ndgrri 
^titor,  eomincneintti 

"Back  «tUe  .Wrtfiy  ytt-ux’  I&fcc  hUfttpH^n, 

Bhtte  f*oti?b  Ml  fMJ  if  *akt*;  • v 
PteMw-btirg.  Vtoiv  h*v  #a^.*£ien. 


8x>tt4  atn'Rt,  Pt^'n^itrivi,  iu  \$v$. 

close  of  that  rr»«mior.\Me  day;  no  les*  than  tweutv- 
five  liuud rnd  Ofrwu  IToinuain  Hoy*  ( Vermont- 
tfra)  w<*rc  »>n  the  h oaji  ic  under  Genera}  Strong. 
Tlve  hiifttia  of  WuKhitVgton  umV  Wnnren  connhe.^ 
were  vfelw  #treairting  toward  PMtt^hitrg  at  the 
e»ll  of  Oeticml  Mooers  ; snd  Te‘tnfnn>>ATefits  of 
re^plars  \rerc  on  their  way.  Pmcwt!*  army 
worth!  very  soon  have  been  ivjnaled  in  nnrnemvftl 
strength,  end  perhaps  sfirronnded  aiul  ita  j«p- 
plfes  from  Canada  cut  off.  lie  pereeiveij  tboso 
(iangers  when  the  navy  was  lost;  and  the  mr> 
menf  the  forces  under  General  Robinson  no- 
turned  to  efttnp  he  made  prepa rations  to  jnhati- 
Ion  ihoyiege,  notwUl)smndinp  General  Bri-baue 
offered  to  cross  the  Saranac  m f]>rre  and  carry 
the  American  work**  by  storm  3 a twenty  min- 
utes. 

The  fire  fmm  the  British  hatturics  was  kept 
up  until  StinKet,  and  Fort  Browns  then  it  ri- 
der the  on  mediate  command  nf  the  piihcnt 
Mon n tfur L r Set i t \iAtk  rc^ponvos  A* it  h %<t  m tivh 
spirit  iihd  iibrnriic);,  that  the  British  l>ehev(.*d 
ami  report ed  fliht  French  artdlcrisvs  were  em- 
ployed bv  the  Amencnm.  IV hen  night  foil 
l*revost  sefit  all  hts  iirtilJcry  nnd  for 

rrhkdi  he  cop  Id  find  tran^iortation  r/ftiiad>t- 
\v:tni ; and  nMwu  oVlork  in  the  moruinK  of 
the  Fiih  the  eiTtiTOxi/myd)e/l  with  a f/rcdpiM- 
tion  that  fii'iifrat^d  a j-niuc  fi  w.o ••^rinsed 
by  a report^  jVurpa.se Iv  eoummiiicAtcd  <o  Pres 
vosr,  iliifti  Govcfnur  Chiti^ndea,  <»f  Vermont, 
was  rtppt'Oihluog  ten  thmisatnl  ineti.  s 

The  nick  and  vv.iunkd,  and  A vn«»  amount  of 
munitions  of  war  were  h it  » wdi i i» il ; and  they 
had  namlieJ  Chazy,  .Tn-.’ihri;'  otijes  ' v 
tent,  before  the  Americans  were  io  priced  of 
the  tjikht;.  Light  traojiS,  vohinfeers,  ami 
miUtifi  startnd  m pursuit,  hot  bunvy  ritina 
admix  died  them  to  rcliiif  jnUh  .the  r[r,\^..  Pres 
r<m  halted  at  Clismvplftifj,  and  the  ::ith 
let’t  tlVfj  td  nfpry  of  tlur  I.'  \\\t in}  t^u\w  mi'ev C>r> 
and  retired  rn  Montreal  with'  the  maiti  ariny. 
flu  hud  lost!  jit  k i Ued,  wound^l,  TAtWl Usb  ^.d 

darters  not  much  le^t ^ tbhn  t^rt«ilnd 
nufin,  according  to  car ef ul  f i in  me*  ula : Iv^  n t 


UEAVKe  O#  TiVt  BLA1.N,  l»LATThmJtA.\ 
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LAKE 


On  Lnki*  « Cnele  *i!  h*.  U*h.U 

A-n’  'Uia^a  .’S^vv'lonou^ii  ••.►»!  tm  : 

While  0(ner!ii  ttacj.miy  mak-  fUa^u-litirg  in-  finxrijfe, 
tV>4‘iie  *r?a  y,  wfoM*  cbumgv  - ji*8i£r-fc«#  •Sm*y 


dy  Vldufekiideof  iSVw.  Loudon  wfc$  so  wild  ihfrt 
ii  aiuh^n^d  to  litlte  iftOfr?  limn  simple  itieou- 
rcTdeoee,  ":&->#  * system  of  petty  and  ditu 
t resaw#  itiyaiidust  rtnimujufeed,  and  were  fob 
Tho  freedom  of  thW  city' of  S*nr/ ^>T%yvras •’  lowed  by  mu>v  &mu»  operminns. 
gmm  4»  Matfotii)*  in  a told  box,  and  Vermont;  The  Invasion*  h”_.,*t  m-  early  as  Apnl,  ISl.L 
,i.ne  him  u fine  farm  ijn  Chmiterlnncl  Head.,  j wb«n  a party  of  British  seruaon  nml  imirim**. 
He  -sifrerA  ft/rd  became the?  Gem*oildu*cijjfci’  of  . from  the  bhiidin ding  sqtwdrm,  -otf  iTeVe  London, 
the  amou*  of  the  United  Stains,  mi  the  -death l entered  the  Curoiurdc  m i(»ver.  nud  piPatuopiUty 
cf  O I^rrryu;  ami  over  his  grave, 'in*  the  ■■Point*  m the  vumhy  of  .Say brook,  seven  miles 

l at  'Washington,  Iron*  the' Sound,  spiked  some  cannon  t lie  re,  and 
warble  monument  to  hi* . destroyed  property,  valued  at  Sia0,o(>0.  There 
! was  jp-Jso*  in  the  Sound,  nt  that  lime,  a bold 


of  General  Krmvn ; i 
D:mgreS*j0na I burial  S ground 
rests  a beautiful  White 
m&xi&rjfs  . ....... ... 

Wkh  (he  repulse of  the  British  at  Plattsbnfg  i privateer  called.  the  had 

fended  tTie/rapat  impon an r military  operations  on  i/swept  or  frightened  nearly  all  t!v-  vnusi  trade 
the  rvordieru  iruiirifer  of  New  York.  Peace  civnie  from  that  region/  Commodore  Lew  is,  with,  u 
A few  month*  biior,.  That  repulse  11^  almost  [flotilla  of  gum  boats,  made  after  her,  and  when 
simaltumuMV  with  the  defkt  of  the  British  at;  W arrived  at  fay  brook  he  junini  no  less  tb/fn 
For:  Em-,  /heir  esimiMon  from  Baltimore,  and'!  fifty  voxels  there  afraid  to  go  on r of  the  foaboi- 
their  cluing.  mfiuny-  operations  uf  importance  1 because  of  the  cojrttur,  Lewis  drove  her  Mb 
bi*  the  Nvw  EnydiinU  Coast.  ( eastward,  convoyed  'dm'  vViiif-tiug«v*»efr  xMW y 

New  England  e^pwenced  very  Hitfc  actnal j to  the  Tlmmcs,  and. boldly  attacked  the  Urimh 
*or  Wi.tM.fi  |&  librdwr*.;  yet.  it  frU  its  pressure \ blockading  ^ptmin.-n ; hut  the  up kt&nimc.  of 
Ur.arv  i i , tin:  yatitiWah  </f U?  •peeafiiair  induwtvicfs  heavier  ships-  rmupcikd  liim  fa  withdraw  from 
the  vontuiii sd  drain  upon  it>;  wealth  of  men  and  the  comm: 

money*  und  dte  wasting  excitements  caused  by  Early  in  J une  -the  pq wry  eo ru u/ eh ced  dep re* 
irnp€^(li-i1^'V«?pnace#  attd  a sense  of  dations  on  fhe  i?0ibd  The. 

m^crinfy.  From  the  spring  of  ISUT  nrttil  the  /bidf  veseit  1#  cm  gaged  io  tho  bwsim*sf.  - wye  ilw 
deyse  , of  the  war  British  -.sijiindrons..  were  h:o  - '& Uytfrli  and  A'moW,  statihued  ft  long  time  ip 
eviiig,  ahmg  fra  roaSM,  aid,  in  connection  with  Biizaarus  Bay  Wnreham.  SaitmtUs  bml  other 
the  >xmbitfgiv  aetsT  were  doubladmrring  m ittitH  | pitted,  an  if  cmd  from  diff»rc^1adoA^jd6lw.inUt-<4  bv 
} rr-s  *04$,  common'!1,  and  threatening  the  dis  ; armed  men  frvim  those  vessob. 

«trut-.iibn  of  its  maritima  cities  and  vfllages.  j On  the  jdth  of  done.  The  t3j'nlw<itk\  T4k  f'ojo 
The  year  IS  14  was  a specially  .trying  one  fori  tain  Miltte.  annherod  off  the  mbnih  of  frt^'Bnct) 
^vee  England.  Hitherto  tiie  Tnore  uorrfnwly  j Kiver,  and  one  hundred  and  Fifty  armed  wen 
|^||f  of  the  ilnitod,  Smics  had  been  very  little  J w-ent  ashore  in  boats,  and  destroyed  vf  very  huy^ 
ifH j^red  by  the  enemy,  for  Coimnodore  liar-  i amount  of  properly  on  the  Neck,  belonging  to 

Captain  Thobm?  ( •ims.  At  about  fix: 
Hftine  time  t life  xV///^-fJ|d  tfiid  Lti 

KhWinaped  Kcw:  Bedford  and  Kairhavenv 

ftinJ  fcWniidahfc  sfjiiadv 


ons  were  kept 
xStJfityr  York,  Now  London,  and  Bos* 

m 

rtita*e/fOFiuidable  derpoh^tra- 
Boos  VV#^.  mmie  Easfpui-l  und  Pa*- 
sbnjftf|UcKidy  Bs^r,  atitl  ttorno:  and 
Bd;',  frli  into  the  perm  a- 
ne?it  po^esfibwi  ^tf  tiio  WiUbh  i hu.J 
Htnnxu^Um  hecntmhthe.  the  atre  of  a 
mp>i  All 

fti^ug-ihfe  'fr  om-  the  Coin- 

• frf  tbA  &*:.('  nidt<  v Bte  energy 

earned  oil  fru/kitiid  of  wurfmev  in  most 
Cits ca  marauding  on.  private  pro|>erty 
in  n rrmnner  which  degraded  fbo  act- 
ora  in  tho  eyes  of  ail  honorable  men 
U>  the  level  ol’  mere  frecdK»ou*rs,  Th^» 
more  respectable  portion  of  British 
vM  iior*  condemned  flw  polity,  fur  it- 
ms  damaging  to  the  Bririnlj  interest. 
Hitherto  lukewarm  New-  Engiund  now 
Wttifje  intensely  litMtod  with  indigna- 
fhm  against  tW  vominmt  r*n ferny,  Rud 

burned,  with  a war-ffeyfer,  which  made 
Bie  Peace  Parry  in  that  region  tranced- 
ingly  circf/mspirr. 


ffm  S®# 


MAOOU»,i»  W08nJVK>T. 
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^eac  aa/.k*. 


dmt  up  oa  condition  that  private  property  ijfQ&fy  anti  barges  an <U An otihe^  kiwhot-cii 
should  l>e  protected.  A larfee  tori?, ihcri  laud-  - %v itliitx  t yrii  mile*  of  the  n &rrw  psaiiisula  irii 
«d,  with  fifif'  or  sixty  pieces  of.  cmnOij,  ttacLj Which  Sum hi  gton  I ice  nr  tor  o'clock .in  the  aft- 
took  Format  po?*>c«5»on  of  the  fort.  town,  nod  ernoon,  ami  .it  half  post  five  sent  a flag  ashore 
nil  the  islands  iu  PflbMamuqiipddy  -Bay.  A ‘mth  the  following  inessa go : 
proclamation  wus  issued  declaring  that  British  [ -*MhK  k <u«ir»y  tfa*.  iabahitam* 

]>05^sicu  would  lx?  |>ertnaii&nlv  to  t IjHr  domain  r^idins-  in  tu<j  i*wn  of  Sfbijingiau,  mi*  boor  te  grants 
of  right,  belonged  to  the  Crown  under  t he  pro-  t->,  m fw/^vtl>*»rep‘‘pt  ot  thin  t.>  mm.ve  out  bftbo 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  ITS?.  The  male  inhab-  [ The  authorities  imputed  whet  Iter  &j>y  dtf 
Hants  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  nilcgi-  rapggmeuta  might  he  made  to  spare  the  ton,. 
Alice  to  his  Majesty  or  leave  within  a week,  ' ami  the  answer  was,  “l  am  uistnu  tefi  to  de- 
The  cu*rom~hou8ft  Was  opened  by  British  offl-  stray  and  mm  not  Bjmre."  The  dismayed  ju~ 
mis,  and  business  ty»$  resumed.  The  invaders  j hnbhuTits  who  were  able  to  leave  immediately 
took  possession  of  all  file  public,  property,  hat-  fled,  ami  removed  R3  many  valuable  articles  as 
tailed  to  frighten  the.  collector  of  the  port  into } possible.  Tim  few  mi i ilia  there,  under  Lien- 
submission  to  their  commands  to  sign,  and  thus  ; tenant  Hough,  were  stationed  on  the  Point  hi 
l^rfoet  treasury  tmios  to  |be  amount  of  £900ti  j watch  the  rmoetnents  of the  enemy  : and  .all 
.Haring  c«P»>>UdiAd British ■authority oh  1 waited  Atrdotis.ly  for  the  threatened,  a wudr* 

ppn,  und  left  eight  tvundmi  troopa  16  rrimufum  l It  cattle  soob^.  inwahl  suu^et  iht  TVw/r  xva^ 
it,  Hardy  *4}ed  westward  with  \m  *qutuj^rt,4  j Wkrpe4  np  n earth?  .Unmp&ecninpAmfri  by 
spreading  atom  along  the  Piepa^Uintis  and  'launches,  with  cawnades.  At  eight  o'clock 

/or  his  reception  were  made  <wm  where,  Vigi-  irj  the  evening  shti  commenced  throwing  vT'Ts 
latt.t  eyos  were  WiUcIdngv  upd  strong  arms  were  from  two  In&nvv  mortars,  ami  the?  smaller 
WHttrng*  to  the  »vppvat>u;ee  \U  lire  foe  tvt  itot-*  hurled  Congreve  rocket*.  This  £rfcr?d 

land.  The  energetic  ‘General  J\|.pufgot£tenrv  of  and  terrible,  continued  tifjtU  midnight  without 
N>W  -l.fa.uipAirct  Was  soon,  with  it  tithe  of  Iris  ' serious  injury  to  the*  Unvxi, 
brigade,  at  ihuiMiiouth.  port;  Pickering  near  In  the  menu  tinm  uu  c.vp:cs>;  had  been  -m'i 
SalTnp  »ntl  P<?vt  Sewull,  at  MaTblchemJ,  wet?  hto  General  Cttshif^  ar  ^.(ovXpnilon,  the  tlpitejil 
strengthened  ami  gynasoned.  Port  Warren  and  States  commander  of  the  iHsiriei,  who  repit  dml 


were  active  iuTbf warding  The  work 


MW:'  ■> 

wift >S9. 
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.tAKK  tefUMPLADf  AND  THE  NEW  ENfiDAN1>  <jQAST, 


pwrSrjp  thti  rtt  on  the  evening  of  the  jib 

{.hcdth  stjane  p$t£-  f<\xrite  nt  Stouingtoh  took  see  It 
m&Mtrt*  fwr  PJtpwhgr  jfte  lauding  of  lhe\ iru  j ihmttfi 
••TiJer<  TJ>^  .oo?v  cnaUi»tvioo  in  the  ploce  cun-  y twited 
i&rtfcd ;*rf  *»\  i ini  one  i'-pQHVd-  mu-  [riddled 

nav,..  .;  dragged  the  b and  ojm  lfr  pounder  * %iu  ijrt 
ilnwi*  X&  tbi ? rxunnit  laimt  of  the  pcftirmla,  u«  a p? 
c^t  M.p  sotrta  feci^t-^Orki&,  and  piivcgd  them  in 
Utftterr  ihin^t.  Thu  tAher  J ^pounder  Wa$  left 
in  J<- . S wt^-^us^r- , •, 

**hc:ce  the  present  breakwater  lea  vc^Our  shore, 

% the  wmitnuig.  licht  of  the  reefeeis  tin;  v vvfttch- . 
txi  the  <neniy7  reaving their- fire  until- the  barges  v 
Stad  a inaneh  came  in  n,frnV  near  the  soiirtieswst 
V'rTn  .•>!  t bt  puninsuln,  when  they  npiumd 
• V?iT*  •Wioxis  effect:  Tire  guns,  loaded  with  fol 
vi  fastis.,.  were  douWe-diotU’d,  hud  these  $h  shtif-  l Jf 
u*?vd  tir«  ‘v^rscb  that  the  -frtiiu  Hutilla  r-yV/^ 

rettfcited  in  amfuRttjii  reward  xlm  larger  Avar- 

ntfr*.  Shorty  until  fiawn  rjiutif  prr- 

■ ft  number  of  milk 
via  ffttid  vcii&ou&i'Si  X&d  ,%ht*tiibled  in»ur  Sinning- 

' :‘ 

. Tfa? : ^xtmeti  ut  daylight  cm  the. 

mondhcr;  of  the  jf$f6  by 
h>trg»*s.  A>  the  vitme  time  the  iVe/o/u.*  and 
Up  nearer  the  toivn.  The  .fenk- 
irier  gro  tf  mk‘d,  but. the  hitter  heat  up:  win  lei  tiV 
\$F*ssp-  lyttrie/J  bombs  &ndf  CHrua*^  indutiir'^OTK?- 
Ij.  Vatu*  of  the  hitter..  \mgbiqg  over  two  butf 
died  v^txofU^  may  now  he.  seen  on  a gi>ai(^  post 
in  Sbjamgtoti,  £>o  terrM^Tvas  iho  bonthBrd- 
•jr$«itir  that  the  xnUiiitVAtut  dyinkl 

.rotor  the  uwr, 

'*apie  Md  volunteer*  ccuno  over  fx^m  yM^V!ec 
ithoni  the  f ’KptaUl 

Jotemlaiv  Hbimety  who  hail  faiefc  a pfikfmer  in 

loifited  the  Art  of  gunnery:  lie  and  his Ardm- 
ysmmis  made  thsdf  wav  to  the  battery  on  <r*  their  hon/c.^,  A jitrs^tclr 

when  Hermes'  took  rhargn  of  the  >r-  : had  been  Rrit  K^  JThfdy  hy  the  mHvi'rtrhten  10' 
pdirh>3er  there.  At  that  moment  the  Ihsp'iirf.  ?,•-<; uro  :i  txsiwum  of  t’mtlmr  ho^ti I jti^:  They 
'*£*  fru&fog  her  latft  tack  preparatory  to  finohory  C:v^iire4  him  ihat  all  oflfeu^vp  inhhMtAm^  >tnd 
mg.  fifolmes  lighted  the  gnu  f which  mm 

J>te- *nd  lit  « favorable  moment  gave  mv.i- o)ii. ftm.lji  'U*#rfc%  .wvd  nqne  Mumld  fe 
t\i'-  *.  rrj  jo  (Ire,  Both  aJiot  struck  the  hall,  of*  I Hardy  agreed  to  suspend  iir^tilinc<*  eomli- 
bn*r.  ivlteh  .ihe  ca«t  Agohor  atnl  opened  & j turn  tba?.  they  should  send  to  his  slnp  the  wife 
Wn  lire  yith  il-ponud  ^hui.  Th>;  Terror.1  of  Jivccujh  ^tewurt  hum  British  omsal,  who  with 
xm\  »bn)k  in  quick  ^muv^oii,  while  llolrnt^l  theft  hi  ■Js;h«r  London  To  lid?  eximofdinfljy 
And  the  u\ii  irm  iumnott  |<!oArarif)iiifcy  rciTtod  that  they  hml  no  power  to 

ba>yf.  ;’•  I do  iff*,  when  liiudv  threatem*!  Ut  mwirw  ihe 

.The  $pbi..y*$*  bijrly  r/peTje.d.  nn cl  it  r<vr^;;  ^tiih..  tf  ^he  was  nor  delivered  on  hoard'  hi* 
imnud  briskly  for  al^ui'u'n  -hoiir,  when 'Ih’d fnesr»  vtown  <rt<  tlitr  illh*  ..Ijfe  wnpted  h>n- 

■immtiflUmh  gave  orit.  Ho  ecascVl  firing  at  eight ; gcr  thitn  nounf  bin  in  vmi'W  and  ^ihrgw 
vfcteJt ; and  to  fjreveut  the  great  ;gup*  fvhiph  I the  T&'mr  commenced  throwing 
ibtfjr  ^hkl  not  lake  avegy,  jjoing  turned  upon  I villakf-  A sitlftoien!  ndlifnry  fctfccy  wait  ihctlv 
jup  i>.vrn  bv  the  enemy,  ihey  Fpiked  d.  | to  prevent  the  Uudrn^of  the  enytuy. 

StiKiungtoo  -TOH  now  wholiy  defeitpole^  and  I All  wiyg  silent >m  the  water  during  the  niglil 
it  the  tne?ry  of  l he  iavade^...  A tirp  jd  citizen  i of  the  I I tli.  Tt  was  biokeu 
pfopc^d  to  ban]  down  thn  9ag  over  tbo  bat- 1 tlrq  Tvror  ft*n*iu  vipcoed  her  nmfturiij 
texyt  m token  r.f  vubuiissimi. . y1  No  V1  ; fixuiiijfc*  arid  IVje/nAu  tira^eU.  tip  nearer  fh£ 

Hohne^  invligniiTitly.  ^That  Aag  ^Imll  never  i town.  At  eight  tAslo^they  ga^e.  tlireo  fro- 
<>;md  dcwvjsi  while  I am  olivet"  And  iv  didn’t,  ; memhuift  bomdiid«3.  They  pcmtcvI  i > \»>  u pet- 
m submi-^km  kh  the  tudi  .Anti  alien  Uie  wind  ' viUm  {^tintr  Minurt  for  «ooji  /itttivwftrd  «H  xhe 
diki  'j*av.  and  it  hung  dniopin^  by  the  side  of  \ withdmw^  and  anelmred  far  fc\ftiy  toward 

the  staff  vfie  - ^bw  ve  Captriin  held  o?i(  the  flag  on  , Fi^Hi*rV  Dliind.  . ! , . 


u^x.iipK  x'ixo. 

rite,  rocketeers  of  frbu  j:  The.  old  otnnon  was  not  long  siiettL  Home 
catic^fded  powder,  taken  frnm  the cnf'tartd yjjfiV 
vnteer  Wilklt,  was  soon  discovered,  urn!  m ;\  )iv- 
fid  past  mne  o'clock  Holmes  resuwil  hii  ihahgf 
a blacfemitir  named  Cobh  haviu^  dmvn  the 
spike-  It  Was  dAftMe^hottod  ■ radt 
acy  telHhg:  were  .it*  .mitfsilea  that,  by  the 
JKymJch  was  so  niurh  injured  that >htr$tip] led 
■fiP3t:'til.>k  alul  l^uled  oil'  to  a place  of  Wet r. 
The?  T?n**r  kept  tiirdwUjg  she  J Is  until  uighr, 
bat  ?h«t  was  out  of  reach  of  the  Hitlv?  brtttrcry, 

D Virir^i lie  day  a eonsiderahle  hiitnW  of  mil 
Uim  had  bsscmblwl  at  §n< ningtemy  a nrl  ’Ge ndra  1 
I$h»*fn  ivph  eoinumml.  Order  W k>f>u  re> 
storedi  ftiul  :4ome  t>f  the  iahahitant*.  ^bw.^Wt 

A *lTsp&t$i 
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mw  m>xmbr 


Thu*  lib':  m #tjM4H£tOlU  Or\J}*  Tno.'ifat  :.  Hi*;«V*p^^vVf»r  iixui  ■ l'9rvvn.Utx 

one  than  waMnumtlly  wounded  during  the  whota  nod  sdmouyr  JKanti.  w'uH  i,vn  vcansports  i» n.l 
riii*#,  am)  tVv$  fit'  M%  dtfids  slightly  &j.  TfeW  four  thop^md fwr*  Mali  lux 
martyr  *aw  Frederick  Den  ison,  a ! brays.  young  dn  the  SOth  of  August,  lb! 4.  Tim  (ki  mw 
man  of  itifu-tw,.  tUe  gallantry  was  .most  con*  ' command^  by  'liftin'*. Admiral  Edv\nrjl  Griffith, 
| cftfif}  iri.  commemoration  of  it  dm. Slate  ami,  the.  fcroo|«  by  Lieutenant  Gm^erfti  Sir  John 
''if  t-oau'M-diuil  a hmdmiuv snarbiq  nmn- : Cupe  'Sherbrooke,  Governor  of  'Kc/*a  Scotio,;as- 

ament  over  }m  fciytat)  by  General  •Gerard  Otoelm.  . The  «xf*e~ 

♦n  i&Mfc  4bour  fi/HV /buiWhjg^  wciv  more  (it  tjJfioh  entered  Bity  rdij  r,be liue  hat- 

L '<  nii-uvd.  yiKl  uvo  or  three  nearly  ruined*  bar  of  Ca* tine,  o|V Capc^  at  dn\\n  on.rhe 
Col)l»  * ,(!,»!**:, -on  "Water  Street,  i-  v*.*r  stn mling,  . I >t « >f  S<-pu-f»;ber,  ami  li{eiUcttnm.-C*ah»r»ei  Xiefi-. 
vuiit  f>shtlm$  many  surw  of  wmtuds  icceirml  on  oL  was  *».-m  in- it  *rUwUi'r  to  dcumnd  the  in- 
•'  ••/  y then  bftfel  by  Lieu- 

| tenant  I/ovis.  and  about  forty  regulars,  twipy- 
j a half-moon  battery  mrd  rct?o»l»tf  cvntv<>rijct- 
I «*d  l»y  the  AntenniTtH-  in  |Sd<;  S jchoL  inuLLed 
i W ik-UMinl  by  Iriili.'Ut  a I'Lj^uod  shot  mduire. 
i Lewis  }*i  n:eive«i  thru  resist aticu  would  be  m, •..(-. 


viUfm  John  A th i uiSy  annmamled  by  Ct^tarn 
Ch«rje^  iVJbms  had  struck:  a rock  & entering 
IVfiohs'cof -Bay  ■in'  tliick  went  her,  and  iv^  v» 
badly  damaged  that  she  bud  gone  up  the  vner 
jM.trfeeily  for  rr-jn i rs.  He  itiify  Wmid  that  sin  u & lying 
un«.i  \h$b;Jjfrtjf ' t<ns  or'  . at  Qrush/s.  Wharf,  nt  a:  feu  mik- 

m the  *btpv  Tin?  b;»l»;*sv"  ami  be  and  Ori®ih  rtf 

(served  to  pjg$|  a pin-  _ tucjieil  Ve>M*ls  afid  $0  &i  nr:  ufid  •*::  -mx 

#rim  n^^iiliug  for f 4cAd;i>y  %r  . Cn^Uln 

mdreti  men,  While  liiW  | w?w  )>hteed  iij ^ Wommo^nir  i^  th^ 

in  driving  thorn  osvay  j^irr  of  tin  expcduiot!.  nmi  /a.  trreu^nol 
Tho  joss  to  flu*  Drin.lt  Hen-v  John,  of  the  I tmi-faro.  m>vw  iroselrci] 
v ^om/detl.  and  a cost  - Ktrorip  ‘flic  vt^£fM  <'hi|thnxd  'Yen’  ihr 
intituiz.  The  paio  it<>  itnd  l*ct;ui'nm>  W.  'Whji.il.  ^hm'tpjfir  ns  a C(M*ier4  yhe 
’ the  attack  was  a point  !»rig  Un/frtHfn^'m^d  pitiO  ia^h^ho^t  The  exps- 
vitfvjtnrj  j and  tho  oecn-  dition  unileii.  \'a  the  rUfeieoori  of  the  it.,;  oi 
the  rnoat  popular  foil-  wliich  the  iicei  iirnyed  ut  CaHloy,  They  what 
by  Philip  Frcmmu,  the  up  ns  far  as  the  ‘ invjity  of  Fivnkfort  ♦led  even- 
: ing,  and  atmhoied.  lor  the  nfglvc  in  Muesli  Bay, 
)f  Enstport  cnmiiraged  an  exjiansion  of  the  J^nidvseot. 
i in  that  qua  rter  on  i\v*  On  % he  ttpj!t*ar4Uj;t?  of  i he  bed  an  e^res?  W% 
y resolved  to  seize  the  j . vmt  to  CVt(>rr*i;i  Morris,  apprising  him  of  the 
Unwoefn  the  r^saaia*  : fudy  He  iranrediat^ly  sent  it  n^e’-.to  General 
For  that  purpose  mi  B)ivker  who  wa^  then  at  hUlu>ine  optKxsjte  llfii> 
the  Bulwark,  l)f\u/ont  gur,  efghf  of  ten  |oHe»  a^kirig:  him  to 

rigntpjj  ttaceJuinfr  and  , mil  oat  the  milituv .hi 'hif»  brigade  to  the 


tpviti  w rio/'e^ 


aAu*-M<Kd 


LAKE  Cfl  AMPEAIN  AND  THE  NEW  KBO$*Ng>  CQA^R 


4l  wf  tUtutenant\Vn,liW(iuh, 

oh\Ktfs  Fiwibnfccr-  ttye  fir«n  ofliepr  oF  the  Adam ; and  with tlie 

ttmaimicr  or  his  gtma,  two  hundred  sea* 
inrtwk'W/  Bbdm  Ufim^.lm^iy  rod*  to  Bcin^r,  | men  aiul  murines,  arid  .twenty'  invalids,  he  took 
tufted  a^citdliing  of  die  militia,  i position  onX'r^feg  w ml  prepared  to  *te- 

mui  m t%  stuars  yycniog  went  dmyp  to  Hawp^  j fend  ing  enppltjd  ddp  to  tftfc  Ifist 
<Wu  ti*.  center  \mt\i Morris-  He  fot;ml  that  vig-  • Tbo  whole  region  of  tbs.  Penobscot.  wn*  cn~ 
davit  tfVw*M'  badly  engaged  m prep^ution*  Ta t ! ndopc.d  in  a d’?t)$*  6*s  on  tfm  morning  of  the  3d, 
lf»  Was datna^diag  his  wogndCK#  sfiip^ r The  British  at  B&ifi  Bill  Cavo  had  linca  joined 

M&djettg^ing  Uvx  heavy  cauumi  fi>  the  summit  by  the  detachment  {mm . In-low ; nnd  *u  five 
of  tfifc  high  right  %u3fc tif  the  KoadaHscook,  lifry  unlock  all  wn?<$  in  motion  toward  Hampden. 


n*fs  imcK  Ohrc^bvk  Wharf,  and  placfng  them  fa  They  moved  vM&ohg?  iti  $(*  thick  TOh^.and 
Uiigx%  tliarf*,  so  as  to  C‘jmmtuui  ti«&  rivet  ap-  ; wen*  not  discovered  h*  BlakcV  wints  imtif  they 
praache*  from  below*  } wen*  tdtnut.fo  ascend  tha  -eminence  on  which  his 

, «>n  tf ye  n*urni n%  of  the  &1  held  force*  were  posted:  Information  wa*  tmme-' 

aeonsti’ltncthm  with  Morris  arui  citiyansof  HWtrtp-;  dinfcefy.  given  to  she  commander . Ko  enemy 
liea  aod  Bsaigof  on  tlsii  to*t  • of . &*/e« se ; could  "be,  seen,  for  rim  fog  yfd  lar  heavily  m the 

hot  *>pmhirf*  were  so  t&fiou#  that  no  sj^dfic  eiinh.  Blnke  pointed  his  cannon  io  lhn-drmck 
mottsfuntei  Wcp&  adopted.  Morris  had  not  mnch  fitm  of  their  approach,  and  bhiwri  aw \<y  with 
confidence  in  Hie  militia*  and  dwdiaftd  any  inn  : aotac  effect.  He  nsfim-d  the  fire  of  his  mus* 
mf4toW  w-cr|^ratirjTt  with  thom.  lie  ud  viand  ketry  tiiit.il  tbo  enemy  shotVH  fes  near  enorigh  to 
m&sun#  Wtihfiit  lwXing^fe^,  wherev'er  he  h of  ft  hut  the  waHiojj:  .:wa»  an  nnleal  too 

hia  n-awlotimi  tp  dp.*-|  rem  for  the  untried  mdiiia.  'When  the  foe 
sttrf  the  iAdi-m*  shouM  the  militia  Tvtrmt*  rush cd  fomard  ut  donbl^uickf  firi\»c  volley  m°t- 
Oa"  the  morning  of  the  %icj  (lenaml  Gosclin,  m volley,  the  militta  fled,  leaving  Blakt;  ^.nd  liis. 
iM* ' iiUYidfed  men,  rock  pb^s^joix  of  Bel*  t/tHcere  altyn^  Thl?  fact  was  eotnmrmieatt^l  to 
fyst  without  ras/swncq,  and  nr  the  name  time  the  ftfprrije,  who  ordered  WadsWbrth  to  spike  hia 
rix&r  '.ckpc^lhion.  sailed  north w»nl  Mnr^hr  r cc&rim  ;qnft  "■  wtmat  over  the  only  brtdgp  thoe 

ifeyv:.  They  reached  Bahl  Hill  Cove,  below  sf«it>wd  the  SoodalTFcOok } for  the  tide fy&.tMngf 
ifcmptkn;,  at  iism  in  the  tvemng,  where  the  ( and  that  Stream  would  soon  hc  uufordable.  Ha 
tfbopit  ywn  landed,  with  eighty  m ahnes,  and  then  fired  the  Adam*,,  spiked  rhe  gnus  on  the 

t ‘ . . \ . i _ * 1 „ii  ..  ' . t . i . >•  • /•  1 * i « * . . . *\  ii  .1. 


during  the  night,  in  the  initbt  of  a wharf,  and  ordered  \m  men  to  fly.  I3e  was  live 
Ireayy  rum  worm,.  A detachment  had  been  bind-  lest  man  to  leave,  and  his  war  to  the  bridge  by 


mm. 


c&oaibre  woaet,  ujj#n»ax. 


new  mm.Htj  m&gzm 


that  time  was  cut  ofTby 
the  foe.  H*  pliwg&J  into 

th o Soadiri^urikv  rtiuiv  ini- 

v3or  & sharp  fire  from  iho 
Brijrihh;  mtetoi  tfrfc  Pppb--’ 
fflte  sJmro  u*  **«$&*.  n,r;j 
with  lii&ke  anil.  itie»r  foV 
k>mtn*  ftptf  te  — 

From  thenr^:  >lom's  soon 
afterward  made  his  way 
overland  to  Foftlattd,. 

About  five  hundred  Brit- 
ish troops  pushed  on  in 
pursuit  to  BftU^or;  and 
the  little  squadron  treat 
up  the  river  fit  the  same 
time..  Colonel  John  mw 


uKMAi^a  or  fovs  xfisuteihi  castiif.. 


at  ahoutl^i moniing*'  iO>fTipKxlbre  his  :^>bpti(ran'ec';'fit,Wl>MrMuii  acroch 

Barrie  ouhio jimrwirms  of  justice .«£  1 he  :*ame  ties’ 

time  he  gnve  brs  sailor*  tacit  i.h^nw»  to  pumder.  i-  On  the  )lth  of  &qHon>ttfr  Sherbrooke  send 
All  .the*  stofte  on  T.bf?  .title  of- the  Ken-  : Griffith,'  mill  most  m fhtMroops  Add' a greater 

duskeug  Creek  \<  ‘in  tubbed,.  The  enemy  v»  ! part  .of  the  iteot, . JiTr/Ftino^ooc  Bay.  and,  after 
maiitt4  thero  About  thirty -one  hours,  quartered  . capturing  Mwibia^  rettrTf>ed  t3  Halifax.  Cr^th 
on  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  compelled  not  1 exnl  Goselim  . a gentleman  m manners  and  u 
only  to  surrender  vrp  all  Arms  And  public  prop*  \ bi-ire  sdidifir;,  win?  left  in  command  sti  Coatihc. 
erty — even  a few  dollars  in  the  post-4|&^^fcU! ; fie  TOpiSned  irthfthiiahti  >ab^ria  six* 

nuuie  theta'  report  themselves ■ prwonw  .of  w.nr  ! taem  y«ar*  .of  n^'-re?tdntg.-i]tt  the  territory  ly- 
for  parole.  General  BlakoVu*.  Among  th/wo  fag  heitrwV  ti^  ^cmibycot  4nd  the  boun  dary - 
th us  paroled,  Tiic  Selectmen  w«te  then  to- ; Urn  of  Ke<v  )akc  ait  oath  of 

q nired  to  give  a bond  in  the  pemd  sntaY>f.&3f),OOOy  allegiance  to  fos  Moje^y;  or  tin  oath  that  they 
•;ss a : giiariUf.ty  for  the-dcdivety-;iiit  carOim  vessels  would  pqm^ably  arid  quietly  tlorOrwin  andean- 
to  (1  K»  British  authorities  at  Online,  by  the  Ufl*  ; duel  thmtadv$»  while  iithuhisMg  and  ri^ui- 
af  OetoUir.  The  apeody  return  of  peace  can*  ‘ .trig  "withto  that  territory;  that*  they  would  not 
Ceded  this  bond  t carry  harbor  Bmifb  teernq*,  nor  cam 

Having  despoiled  the  in  habitants  of  Bardot  ■ intelligence  to  the  King's  enemies,  tint* 
of  property  r&lurirt  at  • -$25,000,  the  British  #**.]  ip£;  th* ‘currant:  war.  (ximtin  cmtml  old  Fort 
tiiraed  to  lioinpdetp  where  Barrie,  vrfto  was  #>n  ■;  Gtfow,  in  the  middle  of  the  pewnmlft  ut  Ca#- 
arrogard,  hearties  man,  allowed  B»«V '.sailor?  ami  tin*  *’>  be  repaired  -add  -atfengihenoi,  bamm‘kv 
German  ijnldicr?  & nenmit  pinny  rtepmlMtion?-  u?  be  and  vniicms  prnpnrattoa^  tna^ie  for 

Private  finu^r  fw»Vrc  yobbed^  and  tji©  'Mee^n^  m.^nputfeuf  of  the  pdapp...  jBy  ivi'f 

hous;e  wu*  broken  open,  its  BiUea  find  pnalm*  f Aud  jastiec  tho  Cmteral  w«>??  iUo  rc- 

booku  vien»  torn  upland  Its  pufpit  anitp<5fvs  ww*? ! ?jk^i  of  fhb  tnhAhit?mt^  itsst  if %fcKi^v  > 
demo(i--Ueu\  Tlicy  exacled  * bond  bom  tin*  The -.  w ^nmkd  a fow  rnomhs  uber  thu  c»p* 
Selecimun  of  Hamjp*kh--.fof. f ; for  the  ‘ie-  Aure -bf ^djpUhn  { ami  on  the  2dth  x>f  Apujj  1HIA 

carity  ^ yesseis  thcie#  and  alter  plumlcfing  the  i l lie  British  cvacufitCd  the  whol»?  country  nx^t  f;*‘ 
mhahimatkaf  property  to  the  amount  OCH),  j the  SC;  Croix  and  Pnswatnfciquoddy  Bay.  IadfiCcr.;. 

the  invader  went  down  the  river,  and  re-  jovf  iranquibhy,  x*»nd  pnVepnrcty -Came  with  the 
turned  ip.  Casunc.  Colonel  John  had  Cnde.aY-  birds  and  l)lo^om?r;  ami  from  tiuit  time  until  now 
;>red  to  «ave*tW  j.^qpH  froVn  robbery,  and  J^er-  no  foreign  ede-my  hf^^ver  ^p^ated  on 
hruokcHiid  GniliUt  rebuked  the  brutal  Ban  io  for  t with  hustjle  ihtcntihmi..  ii»d  probably  never  ivil). 
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COAL  AND  COALMINING. 

(The  following  paper  by  If  out  D.  Kooeiis.  Professor  of 
N'ttar*}  UUtory  in  the  University  of  Glaegow,  ftinii'hca 
fact*  and  *Tigge«iioQS  worthy  of  conoid  eratiun  in  America. 
— f ».  II  if.i-riiV  Mag.i 

FEW  questions  can  be  more  interesting  than 
that  of  the  duration  of  our  coal-fields,  on 
which  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  depends.  Before,  however,  at- 
tempting to  consider  it,  it  is  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  reader,  in  as  succinct  a manner  as  jxjh- 
fihle,  with  some  well-ascertained  facts  regarding 
the  quantity  of  coal  laid  up  in  store  in  the  great 
coal-fields  of  Europe  and  America. 

America. 

The  United  States,  with  its  vast  surface  of 
3,000,000  square  miles,  has  one  square  mile  of 
coal-field  to  every  15  square  miles  of  territory. 

Grfcfit  Britain  hue  one  to  every  30  «f  surface. 
lVIgiu.ro  has  <.roe  to  every  *22  J of  surface. 

France  ha*  one  to  every  200  mile*  of  surface. 

To  approximate  more  nearly  to  any  correct 
estimates  of  the  relative  reserves  of  coal  in  the 
great  coal-fields  of  the  world,  we  must  compare 
the  cubic  quantities  they  contain,  deducing  these 
from  multiplying  their  respective  areas  in  square 
miles  by  their  respective  observed  or  assumed 
depths  of  available  coal.  Thus  calculated  : 

Aei-pwm  (assuming  her  coal-field*  to  po*»efw  the  high 
* thtokn«*»  ttHeerted,  of  CO  feet  of  cool)  contain? 
ibnyt  30,000.000. 000  ton*. 

France  firith  the  ?atne  thickness)  abfttit  59, 000,000, Oi'O. 
Tti*  terifith  Inland * {adopting  35  feet  a*  the  average 
iMcksw**)  nearly  142,500,000,060.  Aeeotdiog  to  Mr.  I tail's 
animat*  the  total  Supply  Is  7f>,843,(RK),<)0O. 


Pmnxylmnw  (ernnpntlng  her  average  of  workable  coal 
at  25  fort)  has  31C,400,000,(»00. 

What*  Appalachian  Coal-Field.  (adopting  llic  ?nme  pro- 
portion), l,aS7,WH),0n0t(X>a 

Omt  Middle  CottUWthi  of  the  United  State’s  in  Indiana, 
IlJlnri#,  And  Western  Kentucky  (also  with  an  average  of 
25  tm  6f  tsnaJb  l,fTT*56Q^^0O0. 

(hunt  ¥este>ti  CoaJ-FieUi  in  low»,  Missouri,  Kansas 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  aud  Texas,  accepting 
10  feet  as  the  mean  tbirkoe**  r 4 the  cool,  739,<  OO.OmO^ogo, 
Ati  the  productive  coal-fields  of  North  America,  about 
4,f*00,OtK),0(H\000. 

AttKAS  or  TH£  Co.v l-Fi ria>8.  — -Nohtii  Amruica. 

Fnitcd  State*. 

So.  MU»*  Le»ustb,  Mm.  bdth 
Appalachian  Barin  . . . . . 05,000  376  130 


Middle  Western  Darin...  61,100  tfO 

fowo,  Missouri,  and  Ar-  ) 73  Q1(J  f ... 

kaiwas  Basin ) 7iM,U  r>U> 

Michigan 13,350  150 

Texas 3,fi»)0 

Ccal-Fidd*  (\f  the.  eavral  States. 


Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Ida  ml, 

Pennsylvania.--. 

Ohio 

Maryland  „ ... 

Virginia 

Kentucky  ................. 

Tennessee  

Alabama , 

Georgia 

Indiana  . . . «,* . . . . . ■*.*/..»'* . .. . 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Town  

Wis'souri - 

Nebraska . v%. 

Kftn*a* 

Arkiinoaa 

Indian  Territory  

Texas , . 


100? 

12,656 

7,100 

650* 

15,900 

13.700 

3.700 
0,130 

1T0 

6.700 

40.000 
13,350 

24.000 
9l,.m 

3,712 

11.3H0 

12,697 

10,1*06 

r,07O 


Total  *06,989 
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Lritiah  JYovinccs. 

8qun  lfll#*. 


Newfoundland 100  ? 

Cape  Breton 200 

Picton 8B0 

Cumberland 200 


New  Brunswick,  6689  (only  a small  part,  ap-  | go- 

parent  ly  about  I,  productive) ) 

1680 

Eubopb. 


Britain 

France 

Belgium  ....  

San  r brook  coal-field 

Westphalia 

Bohemia 

Saxony  

Spain  

Russia 


Square  MUm. 
...  4000 
...  984 
...  B10 
...  961 
...  880 
...  400? 
...  30 

...  200? 
...  100 
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[The  apparent  discrepancy  in  .the  calculation  of  the 
British  total  supply  of  coal  given  by  us  in  the  above  table, 
with  that  of  Mr.  E.  Hull,  derived  from  Ills  valuable  work 
on  the  Coal-Fields  of  Great  Britain,  is  attributable  mainly 
to  the  circumstance,  that  our  estimate  relates  to  the  gross 
amount  of  coal  originally  under  the  surfaces  of  the  coal- 
fields, while  his  has  reference  to  the  net  quantities  now  re- 
maining and  procurable,  with  allowance  for  waste,  etc., 
aggregated  together  from  his  special  data.] 


The  relative  superficial  magnitudes  of  the  coal- 
fields of  the  countries  possessing  coql,  will  be 
clearly  recognized  if  we  compare  them  by  some 
simple  unit  of  measure.  Let  this  be  100  square 
miles.  In  this  case, 


Russia  will  be  represented  by 1 

Spain 2 

Anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania 4 

Westphalia  and  Bohemia 4 

Belgium 5 

France 10 

Rhenish  Prussia 10 

British  Provinces  of  North  America IT 

British  Islands 40 

Europe TB 

Pennsylvania 126 

Appalachian  coal-field  / BB6 

The  entire  coal-field  of  United  States 2000 


The  ratios  of  the  actual  quantities  cf'coal  in 
these  coal-fields  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Let  the  total  store  of  coal  in  Belgium,  com- 
puted at  86,000,000,000  tons,  bo  our  unit  of 
measure,  then — 


The  amount  of  coal  in  Belgium  being 1 

In  France  it  is  less  than 2 

In  the  British  Islands  it  is  less  than 4 

In  all  Europe  

In  Pennsylvania  a little  less  than 9 

In  the  Appalachian  coal-field  about 88} 


In  the  Great  Middle  American  coal-field  about. . 861 
In  the  Great  Western  American  Basin  about. . . . 201 
In  all  the  coal-fields  of  North  America  about 111 

Upon  the  very  interesting  but  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal  supply 
to  Britain  from  her  own  apparently  so  richly 
stocked  coal-fields,  very  little  need  here  be  said. 
The  subject  has  been  aptly  handled  by  Mr.  E. 
Hull  in  his  able  treatise  on  the  British  coal-fields, 
and  has  been  frankly  and  impressively  discussed 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  his  late  inaugural 
address  to  the  British  Association.  Both  of 
these  most  competent  authorities  have  made  ob- 
vious to  every  student  of  the  subject,  what  we 
ourselves  have  for  years  past  felt  convinced  of, 
and  have  repeatedly  publicly  maintained,  that 
the  total  supply  of  coal  beneath  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  consump- 
tion, must  become  entirely  spent  or  exhausted 


at  the  lapse  of  200  or  300  years  from  this  time. 
It  demands  but  little  arithmetic,  if  we  accept 
the  unassailable  statistical  facts  already  made 
known,  to  show  that  such  a result  is  inevitable. 
In  the  year  1855  the  coal  produced  and  con- 
sumed from  the  British  collieries  was  reported 
at  about  04,333,333  tons ; in  1859  it  amounted, 
we  are  told,  to  about  72,000,000  tons;  in  1860 
to  a little  more  than  80,000,000  tons;  and  ip 
1861  to  upward  of  83,500,000  tons;*  and  now 
for  the  past  year,  1863,  just  closed,  the  rumor  is, 
that  it  will  not  fall  short  of  90,000,000  tons  at 
the  lowest  estimate. 

From  these  indisputable  statements  it  is  ap- 
parent that  while,  in  the  first  interval  of  four 
years  up  to  1859,  the  average  annual  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  coal  product  was  just  about 
2,000,000  tons,  this  ratio  has  since  materially 
augmented,  being  indeed,  between  1860  and 
1861,  at  the  least  3,500,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  we  can  not  doubt  from  all  the  data  at 
present  accessible,  that  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual increase  in  this  first  half  of  the  present  de- 
cade is  not  less  than  3,000,000,  whereas  in  the 
second  half  of  the  previous  decade  it  did  not  on 
an  average  materially  exceed  2,000,000  tons. 
These  figures  teach  us  the  impressive  lesson  that 
the  ratio  of  the  augmentation  is  itself  augment - 
ing.  But  Sir  William  Armstrong  assures  us 
that  the  entire  quantity  of  available  coal  exist- 
ing in  these  islands,  calculated  to  amount  to 
about  80,000,000,000  tons,  will,  with  a con- 
tinued yearly  increase  in  its  consumption  of 
2,750,000  tons,  only  last  212  years. t Cordial- 
ly must  we  thank  him  for  enjoining  it  upon  the 
people  and  the  Government  to  look  to  it  that 
no  needless  and  unwise  wasting  of  a source  of 
wealth,  and  power,  and  happiness,  so  precious, 
and  yet  so  far  from  inexhaustible,  should  be  im- 
prudently permitted  to  continue. 

Another  very  vital  consideration,  involving 
man's  ability  to  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  the  great  depths  to  which  the  observations 
and  calculations  of  miners  and  geologists  teach 
us  that  the  mineral  treasures,  the  coal-beds,  lay- 
ers of  iron-ore,  and  lodes  of  copper,  ^tc.,  reach, 
is  that  of  the  globe's  undeviating,  inevitable  in- 
crease of  temperature  os  we  descend  into  its 
bowels  from  the  surface.  No  matter  what  the 
latitude,  or  climate,  or  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level  of  the  spot  penetrated  by  the  mine-shaft, 
the  rocky  crust  grows  wanner  at  the  swift  rate 
of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  on  an  average  for  each  60 
feet  of  progress  downward.  With  this  incre- 
ment of  temperature,  the  natural  warmth  at  a 
depth  of  1800  feet  is  30°  higher  than  at  the  sur- 


• See  a paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F. R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  Govemmenf 
School  of  Mines.  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  statement  at 
Newcastle  differs  somewhat  from  this,  in  that  he  dies 
Mr.  Hunt's  statistics  as  showing  that,  u at  the  end  of  1861, 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  In  the  United  Kingdom  had 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  86,000,000  tons.” 

t Mr.  Hull,  in  his  recent  article  in  the  14  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Science,”  is  u inclined  to  place  the  possible  maxi- 
mum of  production  at  100,000,000  tons,”  and  thinks  that 
there  is  therefore  coal  enough  to  last  for  eight  oenturiea. 
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face,  or  rather  more  than  80°  of  Fahrenheit; 
that  fe  to  say,  the  miner  is  called  on  to  exert  his 
best  muscular  force,  often  in  a constrained  pos- 
ture and  debilitated  by  bad  air,  when  the  walls 
of  the  mine  and  the  atmosphere  around  him  arc 
almost  as  hot  as  the  air  and  soil  at  the  equator 
in  the  shade. 

Besides  this  steady  rise  of  temperature  proper 
to  the  earth’s  crust  itself,  there  is  an  additional 
augmentation  of  warmth  in  all  deep  mines,  pro- 
duced by  the  increased  density  of  the  air.  It 
appears  to  obey  a constantly  augmenting  ratio 
with  increase  of  depth,  but  within  all  ordinarily 
penetrated  depths  it  averages  about  1°  of  Fah- 
renheit for  every  300  feet  of  depth.  At  2000 
feet  it  amounts  to  6*5°,  and  at  4000  to  13*16°. 

Now  we  know  that  an  important  portion  of  the 
coal  in  onr  deeper  coal-basins,  lies,  according  to 
the  estimates  I have  quoted,  at  depths  approach- 
ing, and  even  far  exceeding,  4000  feet,  and  this 
is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the  warmth 
to  the  miner  of  some  56J°  of  the  thermometer 
due  to  depth,  and  more  than  13°  due  to  increase 
of  density  in  the  air ; that  is  to  say,  equivalent 
to  a temperature  of  about  120°.  This  far  sur- 
passes that  of  any  climate  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  is  altogether  too  hot  and  relaxing  for 
any  human  being  to  work  in. 

Here,  then,  we  encounter  a formidable  im- 
pediment to  the  search  after  all  this  vast  stock 
of  deep-seated  mineral  wealth ; and  there  arises 
a pressing  question,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  individual  and  community  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  cheapness  and  plenty  in  the 
two  great  essentials  to  our  social  welfare,  iron 
and  coal : can  this  obstruction  to  deep  mining  be 
obviated  by  the  aid  of  human  ingenuity  ? 

Until  very  recent  days  neither  colliery  pro- 
prietors nor  mine  engineers  could  see  a way  to 
the  solution  of  this  prodigious  difficulty;  but  an 
invention,  steadily  maturing  toward  practical 
success  for  several  years  past,  and  now  at  last 
working  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  who  have 
examined  its  construction  and  principles,  gives 
us  a sanguine  promise,  indeed  a confident  assur- 
ance, that  it  will  achieve  this  blessed  result, 
though  only  as  one  of  the  secondary  results  of 
its  wonderful  capacities.  I allude  to  an  ingeni- 
ous invention  lately  completed  in  Yorkshire,  and 
now  being  introduced  elsewhere,  for  cutting  coal 
in  the  collieries  by  machinery. 

This  coal-cutting  machine  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  high  efficiency  at  the  West  Ardsley 
Colliery,  in  Yorkshire,  the  proprietors  of  which, 
William  Firth,  Esq.,  and  Company,  of  Leeds, 
are  likewise  the  owners,  part-patentees,  improv- 
ers, and  constructors  of  the  mechanism.  The 
patentees  are  Firth,  Donnisthorpe,  and  Co.  The 
engine  is  a large  iron  Cylinder,  with  a piston 
and  piston-rod  working  to  and  fro  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  carrying  or  driving  a massive  iron  or 
steel  pick,  which  cuts  the  coal,  working  long 
work  in  any  desired  direction,  and  at  a very 
material  saving  in  waste  from  hewing  or  “ kirv- 
mg.”  The  power  that  gives  the  reciprocating 
motion  to  the  piston  and  pick  is  highly  compress - 


ed  air , condensed  by  the  steam-engine  stationed 
at  all  collieries  near  the  pit-mouth,  and  this  elas- 
tic air  is  conveyed  by  slender  pipes  down  the 
shaft  or  pit,  and  along  the  mine  to  the  places 
where  the  coal  is  to  be  disturbed  from  its  long 
repose,  and  cut  away  from  the  exposed  edge  or 
face  of  the  seam.  The  compressed  air  is  pump- 
ed by  the  steam-engine  into  a receiver  at  the 
pit-head  during  its  otherwise  idle  hours,  or  by 
its  surplus  power  while  drawing  up  the  coal,  or 
pumping  out  the  water,  from  the  mine,  and  is 
condensed  to  a tension  of  45  or  50  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  It  is  led  at  the  West  Ardsley  Com- 
pany’s Colliery  from  the  receiver,  in  metal  pipes 
four  and  a half  inches  in  dinmeter,  down  the 
shaft  80  fathoms  (or  480  feet)  deep,  and  thence 
in  pipes  of  a less  diameter  to  the  workings, 
tubes  of  one  or  one  and  a quarter  inch  calibre 
bringing  it  to  the  cylinder  of  the  machine.  This 
compressed  air,  when  set  free  each  alternatipg 
stroke  of  the  piston,  imparts  to  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  mine  a pure,  dry,  cool  atmosphere, 
from  a well-known  law  of  all  airs  or  gases,  that 
when  compressed  they  develop  heat  of  tempera- 
ture, and  that  when  expanding  under  a relaxa- 
tion of  pressure,  they  quickly  acquire  a state  of 
comparative  coolness.  We  have  been  told,  in- 
deed, in  a paper  descriptive  of  this  mechanical 
coal-cutter,  read  to  the  British  Association  at 
its  late  meeting  at  Newcastle,  that  the  air  is- 
sues at  a temperature  very  little  below  the  freez- 
ing-point. 

The  machine  is  supported  by  a cast  metal 
frame  of  great  solidity  and  firmness,  and  is  of  a 
size  and  weight  proportioned  to  the  thickness 
and  hardness  of  the  bed  of  coal  to  be  cnt.  It  is 
constructed  so  as  to  give  the  blow  of  the  pick  or 
cutter,  either  by  the  pull  or  the  push  of  the  pis- 
ton. 

The  form  of  engine  hitherto  found  to  unite 
the  greatest  degree  of  convenience  with  efficiency 
in  practice  is  that  known  as  of  the  “oscillating 
cylinder”  principle.  It  has  the  merit  of  com- 
bining compactness  of  shape  with  a very  small 
amount  of  friction  in  the  working  parts.  The 
whole  structure  rests  upon  wheels  with  flanges, 
which  are  sometimes  single  sometimes  double  us 
the  exigencies  of  the  work  demand.  It  is  pro- 
pelled forward  or  backward,  as  required,  by  a 
wheel  and  screw,  on  a ratchet  and  pinion,  at- 
tached to  one  side  of  the  engine.  On  the  op- 
posite side  is  a valve-screw,  for  regulating  bv 
the  hand  the  admission  and  escape  of  the  air 
and  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  machine  is 
also,  in  some  specimens,  made  self-acting,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  steam-hammer.  When 
working,  the  man  seated  upon  the  little  stool  in 
the  rear  of  it  moves  the  ratchetscrew  connected 
with  the  gearing  of  the  under-carriage,  and 
thereby  propels  the  whole  machine  along  the 
little  railway  or  train  laid  parallel  to  the  front 
of  the  coal-seam,  a small  distance  equal  to  the 
longitudinal  nip  or  bite  of  the  pick,  and  at  each 
swiftly-repeated  blow  this  encroachment,  of  an 
inch  or  so,  is  renewed  to  the  end  of  the  “ benk” 
I or  working  face.  In  scams  of  coal  of  a thick- 
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ness  not  less  than  three  feet,  the  driver  or  minor 
sits  on  a seat  slid  into  the  end  of  the  machine, 
but  in  thinner  coal-beds  he  must  rest  kneeling 
on  a truck  running  on  low  pulleys  or  rollers, 
and  traveliug  in  the  rear  of  the  cutting-ma- 
chine. 

The  tram-road,  carrying  the  coal-cntter,  is 
made  of  T rails  fastened  upon  cross  sleepers. 
This  railway  is  of  a gauge  which  also  suits  the 
wagons  in  which  the  detached  coal  is  carried 
away  from  the  “honks'1  or  faces,  where  it  has 
been  mined  ; and  when  all  the  fragmentary  coal 
is  cleared  away,  the  little  railway,  easily  tuken 
apart  and  reunited,  is  transplanted  closer  up  to 
the  face  of  the  coal-seam,  and  the  process  of  cut- 
ting by  the  engine  is  resumed. 

There  arc  several  distinct  methods  or  plans 
of  working  or  raining  the  coal-seams  in  our  col- 
lieries, That  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  full 
efficiency  of  the  coal-cntting  engine  is  what  is 
technically  called  “long  work,”  or  some  modi- 
fied form  of  this. 

Messrs.  Firth,  Dcraniathorpc,  & Co.  much  pre- 
fer this  long-wall  mode  of  mining  wherever  they 
employ  their  apparatus ; and  we  conceive  that 
every  judicious  miner  will  admit  that  where  the 
coal-bcd  bus  a good  roof  no  other  plan  of  work- 
ing the  mine  can  afford  such  grand  facilities  for 

Its  inventors 


destined  to  furnish  to  the  ventilating  and  cool- 
ing of  all  deep  and  over  warm  collieries. 

An  approximately  correct  notion  of  its  efficacy 
as  an  aid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  working  local- 
ities in  a coal-mine  may  be  gained  from  the 
facts  I have  now  to  mention. 

One  machine,  working,  we  shall  say,  1)0  blows 
of  the  pick  per  minute,  discharges,  of  condensed 
air,  about  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  im- 
mediately becomes  300  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  at 
the  normal  density.  Now  an  ordinary  roomy 
colliery  will  employ  at  least  five  of  these  ma- 
chines, a number  productive  of  some  1500  cubic 
feet  of  cold  air  per  minuto.  But  in  a very  well 
ventilated  coal-mine  of  medium  capacity  the 
average  supply  of  good  air  to  each  working  face 
is,  or  should  be,  about  2000  or  2500  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  This  proves  that  each  machine  is 
competent  to  supply  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
the  ventilation,  with  this  all-important  incident- 
al benefit,  that  whereas  the  indrawn  current  of 
air  acquires  in  its  progress  a warmer  tempera- 
ture, and  grows  progressively  more  foul  and  un- 
wholesome, the  air,  let  off  by  the  machine,  ar- 
rives perfectly  fresh,  and  pure,  and  cool,  precise- 
ly at  the  localities  where  the  workmen  arc  most 
in  need  of  snch  an  atmosphere.  This  cooling 
and  purifying  of  the  air  at  the  precise  ftj>ot» 
where  good  air  is  so  indispensable  magnifies 
this  secondary  function  of  the  machine  beyond 
the  mere  proportion  of  fresh  atmosphere  it  con- 
tributes to  the  general  ventilation.  Observa- 
tions and  calculations  from  careful  experiments 
indicate  that,  in  a coal-mine  having  a mean 


the  application  of  the  machine, 
see  no  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to  other  common- 
ly practiced  modes  of  mining  coal. 

I shall  not  be  doing  this  interesting  invention 
justice  if  I do  not  advert,  more  explicitly  than  I 
have  yet  done,  to  the  important  assistance  it  is 
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temperature  of  say  70  degrees,  the  reduction  in 
the  warmth  of  the  general  mass  of  air  will 
amount  to  about  five  degrees,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  miners  the  cooling  action  is 
obviously  much  more  than  this  difference. 

Another  incidental  advantage,  the  full  im- 
portance and  value  of  which  we  can  not  over- 
estimate, is  the  power  this  strong  jet  of  pure 
cold  air  mast  exercise  to  dilute  and  chill  the 
44  fire-damp,  ” or  explosive  compound  of  the  na- 
tive coal-gas  and  the  atmospheric  air,  and  keep 
it  below  the  proportions  and  temperature  pro- 
motive of  mine  explosions.  The  inventors  are 
fully  aware  of  this  valuable  property  in  their 
machine,  and  are  now  planning  a method  of 
projecting  a portion  at  least  of  the  ventilating 
puff  of  the  pure  cool  air  where  it  will  be  most 
efficient  in  counteracting  the  fire-damp.  The 
writer  of  this  has  seen  the  machine  in  operation, 
and  he  can  aver  that  he  was  never  in  a colliery 
where  the  atmosphere  of  the  coal-seams  was  so 
pare,  so  cool,  and  so  wholesome  to  the  respira- 
tory organs ; and  he  asks,  could  a more  ample, 
more  convenient  ventilation  of  the  parts  of  a 
mine  most  needing  it  be  asked  for  ? 

It  is  easy,  from  this  wonderful  attribute  of 
the  compressed  air  coal-cutting  apparatus,  to  see 
that  we  may  henceforth  dispel  all  our  long-es- 
tablished misgivings  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mining  art  to  perforate  the  earth's  crust  to  al- 
most any  depths,  to  which  we  may  inductively 
infer  that  the  treasures  of  the  deeper  coal-fields 
any  where  descend. 

In  a coal-seam  three  feet  three  inches  thick, 
where  1800  tons  per  week  are  cut  and  withdrawn, 
there  is  a saving  of  27  men  at  the  very  unwhole- 
some and  severe  toil  of  “pick  work.”  This 
amounts,  we  are  informed,  in  the  West  Ardsley 
Colliery,  to  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  employed  at  the  colliery,  for  all  the 
other  branches  remain  without  any  commensu- 
rate reduction  in  the  numbers  of  their  workmen. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  moreover,  that  this  is 
a real  saving  of  the  men,  for  they  are  transferred 
from  a very  severe  and  dangerons  form  of  toil  to 
more  inviting  kinds  of  labor;  transferred,  in 
fact,  from  the  business  of  a collier  to  that  more 
thoughtful  and  freer  one  of  a mechanic.  And 
this  is  done  without  any  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  miners.  Every  friend  of  the  laboring 
classes,  every  well-wisher  to  hnman  progress, 
must  rejoice  at  the  contemplation  of  inventions 
such  as  this,  which  so  obviously  tend  to  abate 
the  hardships  of  the  muscular  human  machine, 
and  lift  him  to  the  higher  level  of  a mind-em- 
ploying and  intelligent  mechanic. 

To  estimate  aright  the  full  value  of  any  In- 
vention like  this  for  facilitating  and  cheapening 
the  mining  of  our  “fossil  fuel,”  we  must  take 
into  view,  on  the  one  hand,  the  astonishing  amount 
of  wealth  which  this  product  represents,  and  the 
large  and  indispensable  part  it  plays  in  creating 
new  wealth  by  bringing  into  operation  & multi- 
tude of  arts  and  industries,  which  but  for  it 
could  not  exist ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
many  benignant  uses  it  fulfills  in  promoting  hn- 


man health  and  domestic  comfort.  The  magni- 
tude of  our  coal  product  will  be  recognized,  and 
the  high  importance  of  economizing  the  getting 
it  be  duly  appreciated,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
past  year’s  yield  of  the  British  coal-mines  has 
amounted  to  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
millions  of  tons , that  its  value  on  sale  as  lifted 
from  the  mines  can  not  fall  far  short  of  some 
£50,000,000,  and  that  the  coal-trade  employs,  it 
is  believed,  at  least  300,000  persons  in  working 
and  distributing  the  coal  alone. 

That  this  mechanical  invention  for  catting 
the  coal  in  the  mine  will  prove  a real  blessing  to 
the  miner  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who 
considers  the  nature  of  one  of  the  chief  perils 
which  unceasingly  besets  the  miner  while  at  his 
task.  By  the  process  of  “ hand-kirving,”  or 
hewing  a cleft  back  into  the  coal-seam  in  some 
soft  layer  of  the  bed,  the  miner  in  cutting  into 
it,  say  three  feet  in  depth  from  the  face,  mast 
make  a crevice  or  excavation  of  usually  from  10 
to  12  inches  in  width  at  the  front,  tapering  nar- 
row toward  the  back.  Now  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  least  avoidable  dangers  to  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  miner  thus  carving  into  a coal- 
bed with  his  pick,  and  crouching  under  the  face 
of  the  vast  block  of  coal  he  is  striving  to  detach, 
is  the  premature  and  sudden  dislodgment  of  this 
great  lump,  weighing  a ton  and  frequently  much 
more,  and  the  instantaneous  slipping  of  the  pon- 
derous mass  upon  him,  caused  by  the  sloping  of 
the  artificial  floor  he  has  been  making.  We  are 
informed,  in  fact,  that  as  high  a proportion  as 
20  per  cent,  of  the  lives  lost  in  coal-mines  arises 
from  this  terrific  crashing  of  the  coal  upon  the 
helpless  workman  as  he  is  courageously  under- 
mining it. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  source  of  dan- 
ger, attended  by  so  much  waste  of  precious  life, 
is  the  kirving  or  undercutting  accomplished  by 
the  machine.  Mr.  Samuel  Firth,  in  his  paper 
upon  it,  read  at  Newcastle  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, assures  us  that  the  West  Ardsley  Ma- 
chine, working  in  the  Hetton  Colliery  upon  a 
hard  seam,  did  the  “kirving”  three  feet  deep 
with  a groove  of  only  three  inches  at  the  face 
and  two  inches  at  the  back,  giving  an  average 
cut  of  only  two  and  a half  inches  high ; whereas 
the  average  height  of  hand-kirving  in  the  6ame 
coal-seam  is  about  11  inches.  This  saving  of 
good  coal  from  destruction  is  equal,  he  tells  us, 
to  ninepence  per  ton  upon  the  whole  yield  of 
the  coal-seam.  In  the  West  Ardsley  seam  the 
saving  by  the  machine  process  of  cutting  amounts 
to  one  shilling  per  ton,  on  the  yield  of  the  coal- 
bed. 

To  get  a jnst  notion  of  the  wonderful  strength, 
speed,  accuracy,  and  economy  with  which  this 
beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  the  coal-cutter, 
does  its  task,  one  must  go  into  one  of  the  coll- 
ieries where  the  invention  is  used,  and  behold 
it,  as  the  writer  did,  performing  smoothly  and 
easily  its  regular  routine  work.  Sitting  near  it, 
watching  its  movements,  noting  the  deep  yet 
slender  groove  it  so  swiftly  cuts  in  the  solid  coal, 
and  timing  accurately  its  expert  and  quickly- 
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repeated  strokes,  and  then  measuring  the  work 
done,  the  beholder's  surprise  at  its  amazing  ef- 
ficiency increases  until  it  is  presently  lifted  to 
admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

A purely  incidental  accompaniment  of  the 
swift  hard  blows  given  respectively  by  the  hu- 
man machine  and  the  iron  one  as  they  swing 
their  picks  into  the  coal,  betrays  in  a curious 
manner  the  amazing  difference  in  the  energy  of 
their  strokes.  At  each  blow  the  miner  delivers, 
he  suddenly,  as  so  many  workmen  do,  relaxes 
his  fully  inflated  lungs,  and  pants  loudly.  So 
likewise  the-machine,  but  at  every  stroke  it  gives, 
the  condensed  air  of  three  atmospheres’  pressure 
escaping,  makes  a noise  by  its  sudden  emission 
somewhat  of  the  tone  and  loudness  of  a highly 
excited  bull-dog. 

The  machine,  when  we  inspected  it,  was  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  working  at  the  as- 
tonishing speed  of  120  strokes  per  minute,  or  at 
the  rate  of  two  a second ; and  it  cut  a remarka- 
bly regular  smooth  groove,  or  narrow  incision, 
always  twenty  inches  deep,  into  the  coal  scam, 
and  not  exceeding  two  inches,  or  two  and  a half 
in  width,  throughout  the  entire  line  of  its  course 
along  the  face  of  the  coal.  By  a second  traverse 
of  the  face  of  the  coal,  this  groove  is  deepened 
to  thirty  inches,  and  by  a third  to  thirty-six 
inches,  or  one  yard.  The  miner,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking  now,  the  engineer,  who  sits  on 
a little  seat  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
and  controls  its  progress  and  the  speed  of  its 
stroke,  is  able  by  this  mechanism  in  the  coll- 
iery I visited  (the  West  Ardsley,  near  Leeds)  to 
“kirve,”or  undercut  the  coal,  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  per  hour.  This  is  his 
regular  average  rate  of  work.  Now,  a good  skill- 
ful miner,  employing  the  hand-pick,  “ kirves”  in 
such  a seam  about  seven  and  a half  yards  per 
day,  working  eight  hours,  or  a little  less  than  j 
one  yard  per  hour ; so  that  the  machine,  in  the 
amount  of  cutting  it  can  effect,  is  equal  to  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  able-bodied  men. 

But  this  greatly  increased  efficacy  or  quick- 
ness of  the  mining  process  is  only  one  of  the 
several  high  advantages  attending  this  invention. 
To  the  humane  beholder  it  is  still  more  impress- 
ive and  gratifying,  in  the  contrast  it  exhibits  be- 
tween the  safe  and  comfortable  state  and  action 
of  its  director  and  the  very  dangerous  position 
and  severe  toil  of  the  pickman  working  by  hand. 
Few  forms  of  manual  labor  surpass,  in  their  ar- 
duousness of  muscular  exertion,  in  their  painful 
constraint  of  attitude  and  movement,  in  their 
liability  to  accident  and  death,  and  in  their  ha- 
bitual and  unavoidable  filthiness,  the  toilsome 
struggle  of  the  industrious,  lonely  pickman, 
whose  hard  lot  has  consigned  him  to  pass  his 
working  hours  hewing  with  violent  efforts  into 
a hard  seam  of  coal,  in  a badly  ventilated  mine. 
If  the  coal-bed  measures  only  three  feet,  or  less, 
as  many  profitable  ones  in  our  British  coal-fields 
do,  the  miner  can  by  no  possibility  stand  erect, 
or  fling  his  pick  into  the  coal  with  any  approach 
to  natural,  easy,  and  effective  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  his  arms  and  body.  On  the  contrary, 


he  must  sit  crouched,  or  doubled  upon  his  knees, 
or  cramped  down  upon  his  hams,  and  in  those 
half-paralyzing  postures,  wield,  or  try  to  wield, 
his  heavy  pick  with  an  awkward  and  unsteady 
swiug.  Let  a person  but  witness  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  mining,  as  the  writer  of  this  notice  did, 
in  the  same  slender  bed  of  coal,  and  the  contrast 
wdll  impress  him,  as  offering  one  of  the  finest 
illustrations  within  the  wide  field  of  modern  im- 
provements, of  the  blessings  which  invention  can 
confer  in  mitigating  the  hardships,  and  abating 
the  brutalizing  toil  to  w hich  the  human  body  is 
still  so  frequently  subjected. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  invention 
we  can  not  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  import- 
ant question,  how  will  the  mining  populations 
of  this  and  other  countries  accept  it  ? Will  they 
esteem  it  a friend  sent  to  ameliorate  their  heav- 
iest, most  prostrating  form  of  toil,  or  will  they 
regard  it  ns  a rival  and  an  enemy  ? We  think 
they  will  view  and  welcome  it  as  a pain-reliev- 
ing benefactor,  for  well  do  they  know  the  sever- 
ities of  their  profession.  The  mining  class  arc 
fully  aware  that  the  strain  upon  their  physical 
strength  is  unnaturally  severe,  ever  tending  to 
enfeeble  their  health  and  shorten  their  days, 
and  wc  can  not  doubt  that  every  lesson  of  ex- 
perience and  every  wholesome  instinct  will  im- 
pel them  to  greet  and  to  accept  not  only  this 
but  all  similar  labor-lightening  inventions  as 
blessings  dispensed  to  them  from  On  High 
through  this  world's  human  agencies. 


LAURA  AND  HER  HERO. 

HARRY  MILLS,  as  he  went  leaping  along 
the  rocky  shore  that  day,  apparently  in 
such  a loose  hap-hazard  manner,  had  a definite 
object  in  view.  He  had  marked  it  and  steadily 
i pursued  it  since  lie  had  first  come  out  in  this 
direction;  so  he  went  on  leaping  lightly  from 
rock  to  rock,  always  keeping  in  view  a flutter  of 
something.  A m$ter  of  something  scarlet  and 
gold,  like  a gay  barbaric  flag  flung  out  in  defi- 
ance. What  was  it  ? He  knew  well.  What 
need  for  any  body  else  to  know  that  it  was 
Laura  Wingate’s  shawl?  Laura  hei-self  hadn’t 
the  faintest  idea  of  hanging  out  a lure  as  she 
sat  there  talking  fitfully  with  Sue  Mills.  They 
had  been  there  half  the  afternoon,  shut  in  by 
the  rocks  from  any  sight  or  sound  but  the  sea’s, 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that  gay 
Laura’s  usual  brightness  had  tempered  down 
into  that  wistful  abstraction,  which  she  so  rare- 
ly shows.  Perhaps  the  restless  voices  of  the 
ocean  suggested  her  thoughts. 

“Ah  me!’’  she  6aid,  with  a faint  sigh:  “I 
am  lonesome  under  this  monotonous  life,  Si\p. 
I want  to  go  away  somewhere  and  sec  the  world. 
I wish  something  would  happen,  not  actually 
tragic  you  know.  Heigh-ho!”  and  she  yawned 
wearily,  stretching  her  hands  toward  the  sea  with 
^ a yearning  motion.  Then  a change  passed  over 
( her  face  as  she  caught  sight  of  a new  sail  jnst 
] beyond  the  Point.  “ Sue,  I walked  with  a mer- 
! man  last  night,  in  a blue  jacket.  He  wanted 
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somebody  to  run  away  with  him.  What  do  you 
say  to  my  going  ? A handsome  fellow  he  was, 
Sue,  tall  and  dark,  and  with  such  beautiful  eye9, 
with  a scar  just  under  the  left  one.'* 

“Laura,  you  don't  mean  that  Tom  Wilson 
has  come  back  ?"  And  Sue  Mills,  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  old  lover,  turned  pale. 

“Yes;  Captain  Tom  has  come  back,  Sue, 
handsomer  and  taller  than  ever.  What  do  you 
say  to  my  running  away  with  him,  eh?” 

“ Docs  he  want  you  to  ?”  asks  Susan,  really 
incredulous,  but  with  a look  of  anxiety  and 
fright  upon  her  face. 

“Does  he  want  me  to  I”  and  Laura  mim- 
icked her  companion’s  voice.  But  in  a moment 
her  tone  changed,  a soft  expression  came  into 
her  eyes.  She  bent  over  and  touched  Susan’s 
cold  hand  with  her  own  warm  one,  while  she 
said,  “No,  Susy,  he  wants  you;  and  he  thinks 
that  now,  perhaps,  your  father  may  be  more  re- 
lenting. This  last  voyage  has  been  very  pros- 
perous, and  he  already  owns  half  of  the  ship, 
which  shows,  you  know,  very  substantially,  that 
he  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  his  duty.'* 

“And  he  told  you — " 

“Yes,  he  told  me  he  wanted  you,  Susy;  that 
he  had  never  wanted  any  body  else;  that  all 
through  your  father's  opposition,  and  your  sub- 
mission to  it,  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  you, 
though  for  a time  he  was  angry."  There  was  a 
little  pause,  then  she  went  on : “And  you  fan- 
cied it  was  me.  You  were  jealous,  Sue,  all  last 
fall  when  he  was  here.  Me ! jealous  of  me,  you 
small  simpleton." 

There  had  come  a warm  glow  into  Susan's 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  had  a happy  light  in  them 
as  she  said, 

“But  you  flirted  with  him,  Lanra." 

“I  flirted  with  Cap'n  Tom  ? Well,  I didn't 
know  it." 

Laura's  face  as  she  uttered  this  was  full  of 
some  cold  disdain.  It  faded  in  a moment,  and 
she  added  more  kindly,  but  wife*  sort  of  weary 
impatience, 

“That’s  the  way  people  must  interpret,  I sup- 
pose. Well,  well,  let  them ; who  cares  ?'* 

“But,  Laura!” 

“Well." 

“Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?” 

“ Why  didn't  I ? Because  I have  kept  my 
word  and  a tryst  for  you,  my  pretty  black-eyed 
Susan ;"  and  Laura  laughed  with  all  her  old 
mischief. 

Susan  looked  bewildered. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Laura?" 

“ Only  that  I promised  that  wily  and  wicked 
Captain  Tom  that  I would  not  betray  him  until 
I soar  a white  sail  coming  round  the  Point  with 
a blue  flag  for  signal.  Prepare  yourself,  Miss 
Susan ; he'll  be  here  at  your  feet  in  fifteen  min- 
utes." 

Susan  sprang  np  startled  and  confused ; but 
that  firm  little  hand,  and  the  firmer  will  of 
Laura  Wingate,  pulled  her  back. 

“ Stay  where  you  are,  Susan ; don't  make  a 
goose  of  yourself.  After  a year  of  faithfulness 


and  well-doing  Captain  Wilson  certainly  de- 
serves a hearing.  If  you  are  still  afraid  to  trust 
him,  tell  him  so;  don’t  run  away.  I am  the 
one  to  do  that,  you  know.  Catch  me  playing 
Mrs.  Malaprop and,  laughing,  Laura  snatched 
up  her  shawl  and  started  out  of  her  nook. 

One,  two,  three  step9,  and  she  swung  round  a 
narrow  ledge  to  meet — what?  no,  not  Captain 
Wilson,  but  Harry  Mills. 

It  was  not  she  who  blushed.  It  was  for 
Harry  Mills,  the  tender  skinned  fellow,  to  hang 
out  his  colors  at  this  sudden  meeting.  There 
he  was,  going  on  quietly,  the  signal  of  gold  and 
red  no  longer  perceivable  in  the  bend  of  the 
shore,  but  clearly  seen  by  inward  vision  was 
that  well-known  eyrie  of  the  cliffs  where  he 
thought  to  find  her.  And  suddenly  the  gleam 
of  the  gold  and  red,  the  old  barbaric  pattern 
flashes  into  his  eyes,  and  he  meets  that  startled 
gaze  whose  very  coolness  half  vexes  him.  So 
he  thought  it  quite  enough  to  blush  for.  Then 
she  exclaimed : 

“ Where  did  you  come  from  ? I declare  you 
appear  like  a ghost,  Harry!” 

“ I was  down  at  the  inlet,  and  i sighted*  you 
by  your  red  flag,"  he  answered,  putting  a finger 
on  the  gay  silk  fringe  that  floated  over  her  arm. 

“Oh!  my  shawl.  And  you  were  coming 
down  upon  me  unawares.  There  I should  have 
sat  in  the  sun,  innocent  of  danger,  when  pounce, 
you  would  have  come  down  from  the  top  cliff, 
like  a cat  upon  a mouse.  I know  your  tricks." 

And  she  nodded  and  sparkled  at  the  young 
man  in  her  gay,  insouciante  manner,  which  he 
appreciated,  perhaps,  too  keenly. 

“But  come,”  she  broke  out,  after  a breath 
of  pause,  “I'm  not  going  to  stand  here;  arc 
you  ?”  And  she  dipped  past  him  like  a swallow 
on  the  wing,  flinging  back  a little  chain  of  sweet- 
linked  laughter,  and  a glance  that  invited  and 
defied. 

He  did  not  wait,  bat  down  sharp  crag  and 
ledge  dashed  on  in  pursuit.  Again  that  saucy 
glance  shot  over  her  shoulder,  and  fleeing  with 
sure  but  reckless  foothold  over  rough  ways  of 
rock  and  loosened  stones,  she  sang : 

“ 4 Oh,  follow,  follow  round  the  world, 

Green  earth  and  sunny  sea—*  ** 

44 1 So  lore  i«  with  thy  lover**  heart 
Wherever  he  may  be,*** 

responded  her  pursuer's  voice,  finishing  the  quo- 
tation which  she  hadn't  given  him  credit  for 
knowing. 

A little  disconcerted,  a false  step  was  made, 
and  she  caught,  breathless,  at  a projecting  boul- 
der, leaning  her  cheek  against  it,  and  facing  him 
so,  gazing  wearily  but  with  mischievous  smile 
at  him  as  he  came  up,  and  saying,  saucily, 

“What  did  you  trip  me  up  for,  with  your 
sentimental  half  of  the  string  ? Twasn't  fair." 

I “ But  'twas  true,  Laura." 

| “ Oh,  Harry,  don’t  I I’ve  only  just  escaped 

from  jnst  such  a scene,  and  then  I'm  tired,  and 
I've  hurt  my  foot  or  my  ankle." 

There  was  a hot  glow  in  Harry  Mills's  cheek 
as  he  listened. 
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“You  have  just  escaped,  Laura  ? Then  you 
were  not  pleased ; you — ” 

“ Oh  yes,  I was  pleased.  I made  the  appoint- 
ment myself.  Oh,  I was  very  much  pleased ; but 
I ran  away  just  in  time.’* 

“In  time  for  what,  Laura?”  broke  out  the 
young  man  in  exasperated  tones. 

She  was  standing  still  in  that  very  attitude, 
her  cheek  against  the  gray  old  rock,  and  eying 
him  with  that  concealed  glimmer  of  fun.  But 
here  she  drew  up  her  slender  figure,  and  put  on 
a proper  mask  of  pride  as  she  exclaimed : 

“ I really  can  not  see  what  right  you  have, 
Harry  Mills,  to  ask  me  that  question.” 

“ Laura,  I have  no  right;  but — ” 

But  here  Laura  broke  in  her  tinkling  laugh, 
and  cried, 

“Oh,  Harry,  what  a dunce  you  are!  I 
couldn’t  play  the  disinterested  friend,  could  I, 
and  make  appointments  for  those  who  were  too 
timid  to  make  them  for  themselves  ?” 

Harry’s  face  lightened. 

“What  have  you  been  up  to,  Laura?”  he 
asked.  Then  his  eyes  suddenly  spanned  the 
coast.  He  saw  just  beyond  a little  craft,  with 
a blue  flag  flying  above  the  white  sail.  There 
it  lay,  rocking  with  the  tide,  close  inshore.  And 
there  above — who  was  that  climbing  the  cliffs  so 
alertly? 

“ What — no— yes,  it  is.  Laura,  you  haven't 
thrown  Sue  into  that  man’s  path?” 

“ Harry,  come  and  help  me  down,  if  you  ex- 
pect me  to  say  any  thing.  My  foot  is  aching 
dreadfully,  and  I know  I shall  faint  away  if 
I’m  not  taken  care  of.” 

He  might  have  thought  that  this  was  one  of 
her  arch  tricks  too,  if  he  had  not  seen  her  face, 
really  white  and  pinched  with  pain. 

At  this  sight  he  bounded  to  her  side  and  put 
out  his  arm. 

“Lean  on  me,  Laura;  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  you,”  he  said,  in  the  gentlest  tones. 

She  clung  to  him  a moment  for  rest,  then — 

“Help  me  down  into  the  hollow  there,  Harry.” 

He  lifted  her  without  further  words,  and 
placed  her  where  she  directed — a natural  cleft 
between  the  rocks. 

“There,  I shall  be  better  in  a minute.  No, 
’tisn’t  a sprain;  it’s  my  lame  foot — the  one  I 
hurt  last  winter  on  the  ice.  Once  in  a while  I 
give  it  a twist,  as  I did  when  you  made  me  slip 
on  those  stones.” 

“Laura,  how  can  you  ?”  he  interposed. 

“Then  I had  to  stand  parleying  with  you  till 
I was  like  to  faint,”  she  went  on,  “because 
your  curiosity  was  rampant  to  pry  into  affairs 
which  didn’t  concern  you.  And  even  now,  aft- 
er causing  all  this  mischief,  you  are  dying  to 
leave  me,  to  rush  off  to  that  poor  abused  Cap- 
tain Tom,  and  make  more  mischief.” 

While  she  rattled  on  this  reckless  nonsense 
Harry,  never  quite  following  her  tricksy  spirit, 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  discover  how  much 
was  in  earnest,  how  much  in  frolic,  and  she  en- 
joying his  perplexity  as  usual.  Presently  she 
broke  the  silence  with, 


“There,  I’m  better  now,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

So  she  told  of  walking  on  the  beach  last  night, 
and  meeting  the  unfortunate  Captain  Tom,  who 
plead  his  cause  to  her  for  intercession.  When 
she  had  ended  he  said,  looking  at  her  gravely, 

“I  shouldn’t  have  thought  you’d  have  dared 
the  responsibility,  Laura,  of  doing  any  thing  to 
further  an  affair  of  this  kind.” 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow  and  ex- 
claimed, with  some  vehemence, 

“Why  not?  Why  not?  Dare!  Do  you 
suppose  I am  such  a weakling  that  I can’t  make 
up  my  mind  which  is  the  right  side,  and  follow 
it?  If  Sue  had  had  a mind  of  her  own  she 
wouldn’t  have  been  veered  round  by  other  peo- 
ple’s wills,  but  she  would  have  seen  that  Tom 
Wilson  had  the  stuff  in  him  for  a real  man, 
which  you  hadn’t  one  of  you  the  sense  to  see, 
let  me  tell  you.  Wild ! reckless!  Well,  what 
of  that,  when  he  had  a good  heart  and  a firm 
will  beneath  ? I knew  he’d  come  out  right,  and 
he  has ; owns  half  the  ship,  and  has  been  com- 
plimented by  the  Boston  firm  there — what  do 
you  call  them?” 

“Did  he  tell  you  this,  Laura?” 

“My  father  told  me  last  night,  and  Deacon 
Scofield  confirmed  it.” 

“Well,  I am  very  glad  I’m  sure.” 

“You  ain’t,  you  little  rue-faced  old  fellow ! 
you’re  sorry.  You’d  like  to  keep  Sue  on  tenter- 
hooks another  six  months ; and  the  goose  would 
let  you  if  there  was  a reason  to  hang  a cobweb 
of  suspicion  on.” 

“And  how  do  you  know  but  there  is  ? What 
makes  you  believe  in  Captain  Wilson  so  en- 
thusiastically, Laura?” 

“Because  I believe  in  my  instincts,  and  they 
from  the  first  have  told  me  that  Captain  Tom 
was  better  than  his  enemies.  But  you,  Mills, 
never  did  appreciate  him.  I wish  I had  taken 
him  off  your  hands  long  ago.” 

Harry’s  brow  clouded.  “ You  seem  to  appre- 
ciate, him  enough  for  that,”  he  retorted. 

Her  eyes  sparkled. 

“ Good ! I like  this.  4 Stand  fair  and  fight, 
my  lord  of  Aix.*  ” 

“No,  Laura,  there  shall  be  no  fighting.  I 
should  never  quarrel  with  you,”  the  young  man 
answered,  in  a different  tone.  Then  vehement- 
ly“ Laura,  you  must  listen  to  me.  You  know 
what  I have  meant ; you  know  what  my  feelings 
have  been  all  along — that  I love  you,  that  I 
want  you,  Laura,  for  mine.  Will  you  come  ?” 

He  was  standing  on  a lower  ledge  than  where 
she  rested ; and  as  he  spoke,  leaning  involun- 
tarily nearer,  he  put  out  his  arms  to  her. 

She  caught  his  hands  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
and  dropped  her  face  against  them,  ciying  in  a 
little  passion  of  regret : 

“ Oh  no,  no,  Harry ; I love  you — yes,  yes,  I 
love  you  dearly,  but  not  that  way.  I love  you 
partly  as  Susan  loves  you,  perhaps,  for  I have 
known  you  all  my  life.” 

The  young  man  bent  over  her  much  moved 
in  some  manner  by  her  soft  passion;  and  he 
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asked : 44  Why,  Laura,  why  can’t  you  love  me 
that  way ; because  you  have  known  me  all  your 
life?” 

44  No,  not  that.  Because — oh,  Harry,  don’t 
you  feel  it? — you  are  not  mine,  nor  I yours.” 

44  But  I will  make  you  mine,  and  you  shall 
make  me  yours.  That  is  what  I ask,  Laura.” 

The  look  upon  her  face  would  have  been  a 
smile  if  it  had  not  been  so  full  of  desolation. 
She  was  suffering  from  44  the  pain  of  uncompre- 
hension.”  If  he  did  not  feel  it,  how  could  she 
explain  ? But  she  presently  said,  gently, 

44  Don’t  you  see,  Harry,  that  we  are  not  nat- 
urally affianced  ? See  now.  You  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  what  you  call  my  recklessness — my 
wild  moods.  I puzzle  you ; half  the  time  you 
don’t  know  whether  I am  in  jest  or  earnest. 
Yon  are  amazed  at  the  things  I enjoy.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  seem  to  me  almost  in- 
sensible to  enthusiasm.  If  I were  not  so  au- 
dacious, or  if  I didn’t  really  regard  you  so  truly, 
I should  be  chilled ; but  I get  angry  with  you  in- 
stead, and  half  your  pursuits  I can  understand 
and  relish  as  little  as  you  mine.  You  think  we 
may  assimilate  ? Oh,  fatal  mistake ! We  are 
neither  of  us  wax;  we  could  not  be  moulded 
into  any  thing  else  than  ourselves.  As  we  are 
now  we  make  capital  friends ; but  bring  us  near- 
er and  it  would  be  like  bringing  two  chords  in 
different  keys  together — there  would  be  discord. 
What  is  that  you  say  about  opposite  tempera- 
ments forming  better  combinations  ? Well,  it 
may  be  to  a certain  extent ; but  there  must  be 
likeness,  and  we  haven’t  it,  Harry ; I do  not  be- 
long to  you.” 

The  young  fellow  struck  his  foot  impatiently 
against  the  rock  as  she  finished,  and  exclaimed, 

44Wfhere  have  you  got  these  ideas,  Laura? 
What  books  have  you  been  reading?” 

All  the  softness  vanished  from  her  face  as  he 
said  this ; and  she  answered  sharply,  and  with 
a curling  lip  that  suggested  a sneer,  44 1 have 
read  the  books  that  the  rest  of  the  world  reads. 
What  I have  left  or  what  I have  taken  from  them 
is  what  the  qualities  of  my  own  mind  demand- 
ed. But  why  should  I get  angry  with  you  ?” 
and  here  she  relented  a little  of  her  coldness. 
44  Half  the  world  think  as  you  do,  that  books 
make  the  reader’s  ideas  instead  of  merely  meet- 
ing them  as  inevitable  conclusions,  or — But 
what  is  the  use  of  talking,  Harry?  We  ban 
never  agree  on  such  subjects.  Which  plainly 
proves  my  previous  words — we  have  no  natural 
likeness.” 

44  And  yet  you  allow  that  we  can  be  capital 
friends,”  he  put  in,  with  an  unbelieving  look. 

“Friends?  yes — friends  may  differ  essential- 
ly, and  yet  be  very  good  friends , but  lovers— 
no.  If  I married  you,  Harry  Mills,”  she  cried, 
with  a sudden  gnst  of  passion,  44 1 should  be 
eternally  alone  on  this  earth !” 

44  Don’t  talk  so,  Laura.  You  don’t  know  your- 
self,” he  answered,  with  provoking  gentleness. 

44 1 will  talk  sol  And  I know  myself  much 
better  than  you’ll  ever  know  me.  Don’t  know 
myself  I”  and  she  laughed  aloud  in  derision. 


44  Find  me  a woman  who  knows  herself  better 
at  this  point  of  her  life.  If  you  knew  me  a 
tenth  part  as  well  you  would  think  yourself 
lucky  to  have  escaped  me.  Harry  Mills,  you 
like  me  now  because  I am  something  different 
from  others  that  you  meet;  because  I amuse  you; 
and  because  I am  young  and  handsome.  But  1 
should  make  the  torment  of  your  life  if  I married 
you.  You’d  want  to  control  me,  and  I wouldn’t 
be  controlled ; and  I should  shock  every  fixed 
principle  you  possessed  in  rebelling.  Yes,”  ey- 
ing him  with  irritation.  44 1 dare  say  you  think 
you  know  me  better  than  I know  myself.  You 
know  the  Laura  who  is  your  friend.  The  gay, 
laughing  Laura  who  teases  Sue  and  makes  a 
seeming  jest  of  life.  Bnt  there’s  another  Lanra 
you  know  nothing  about — the  real  Laura,  too— 
the  Laura  who  lives,  and  loves,  and  hates  with  a 
passion  and  intensity  which  would  startle  you ; 
which  I have  no  doubt  you  would  call  morbid. 
But  this  Laura  is  a stranger  to  most  as  to  you. 
I have  had  the  sense  to  conceal  it  here,  for  she 
is  alien  and  wild.”  Here  she  ceased,  sudden- 
ly, and  dropped  her  head  into  her  locked  hands, 
with  that  lonely  pain  of  uncomprehension  aching 
at  her  heart. 

Harry  stood  regarding  her  with  a gloomy 
look  of  conviction  stealing  over  his  face.  The 
conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit,  not 
of  her  beliefs.  Bat  after  a while  the  gloom  lift- 
ed a little,  as  he  thought: 

44  I’ll  wait — this  will  pass  ” 

How  Lanra  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn 
could  she  have  overheard  this  inward  resolve  ! 

When  she  raised  her  head,  however,  she 
saw  nothing  in  his  expression  but  perplexity  and 
pain ; and  with  some  compunction  for  the  sor- 
row she  had  wrought,  and  perhaps  aggravated 
for  the  moment  by  her  outspoken  irritation,  she 
said,  quite  gently : 

44 1 am  sorry  to  have  hurt  you,  Hany.” 

He  returned  as  gently,  though  somewhat  am- 
biguously, 

44  You  couldn’t  help  k,  Laura.” 

They  walked  home  almost  in  silence;  and 
both  noticed  without  comment  now  that  the 
little  boat  still  rocked  at  the  shore,  the  blue  flag 
fluttering  to  the  wind.  Mrs.  Wingate  stood  in 
the  front -yard,  talking  to  the  Captain  abont 
44  cuttin*  that  wilier  down”  as  they  came  up  the 
road,  and  she  broke  off  as  she  stood  the  dry 
branches  from  a withering  shrub  and  thriftily 
gathered  them  into  her  apron. 

44  Why,  where  on  earth  have  yon  been,  Lau- 
ra?” she  said,  rather  impatiently,  as  the  girl 
sauntered  up  the  path.  “Lucy  and  Hannah 
Scofield’s  been  here,  and  waited  and  waited,  till 
I told  ’em  ’twan’t  no  use.  Yon  wouldn’t  come 
home  till  the  cows  did,  maybe.” 

44  Sue  and  I went  down  to  the  south  shore,” 
Lanra  answered,  absently,  and  almost  indiffer- 
ently. 

Harry,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  didn’t 
stop  to  chat  with  the  Captain,  but  hurried  away, 
with  hasty  good-nights.  He  took  the  picture 
of  that  parting  group,  however,  with  an  awak- 
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ened  sense  of  it*  incongruity.  Awakened  perhaps 
by  those  passionate  words — 44  She  is  alien  and 
wild.” 

Alien  and  wild  she  indeed  looked  beside  the 
burly  old  Captain,  with  his  brown  knobby  face, 
and  Dame  Wingate’s  spare  angularities.  True 
types  were  they  of  primitive  New  England ; but 
for  her,  who  stood  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  what 
fitting  type  was  there  ? 

What  resemblance  is  there  in  all  that  rugged 
simplicity,  that  Puritan  plainness  of  exterior, 
and  that  flowering  of  nature  which  hovers  near 
them  ? Could  they  have  once  combed  out 
“That  fawn-akin  colored  hair  of  hers,'1 

in  lieu  of  those  locks  of  dusty  gray?  Could 
they  have  ever  flung  out  such  intrepid  glances 
from  eyes  of  flame  and  fire?  Could  either 
of  those  gaunt  figures  ever  have  boasted  such 
smoothly  rounded  outlines  ? Harry  Mills  might 
have  asked  himself  all  these  questions  as  he 
pondered  upon  her  words  and  the  scene  he 
had  left,  for  they  were  plainly  perceivable 
enough.  But  did  he  note  as  well  the  strange 
dissimilarity  of  character?  The  kind  and  gen- 
erous, but  utterly  prosaic  natures  in  contrast 
with  this  kindling  imagination,  this  winged 
spirit  of  ardor  and  daring? 

Alien  and  wild  indeed  did  she  seem  in  every 
particular,  with  her  youth,  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  her  visible  culture  of  books  and 
thought,  in  contact  with  these  old  and  simply- 
bred  people  and  their  way  of  life. 

Long  ago  had  the  village  gossips  said  to  each 
other:  44  Miss  Winget’ll  spile  that  girl,  humor- 
ing her  in  all  her  notions;  and  the  Cap  Vs 
worse’n  she  is.  I do  believe  they  think,  there 
never  was  such  a child.** 

Then  when  Laura  was  sent  away  to  Boston 
for  four  successive  years,  only  returning  in  rare 
school  vacations,  the  gossips  twittered  on  their 
perches  still  louder: 

44  That  girl  just  turns  the  Cap’n  and  Miss 
Winget  round  her  little  finger.  Well,  well, 
they’ll  set  her  up  so  there  won’t  be  no  living 
with  her  by-and-by  You’ll  see,  you’ll  see  !’* 

But  Laura  had  now  been  home  two  years, 
and  the  gossips  didn't  see,  though  they  looked 
sharply,  the  fulfillment  of  their  prediction  She 
was  as  fond  of  the  burly  old  Captain,  and  as 
willing  to  do  her  mother's  behests  as  before. 
Perhaps  a trifle  quieter ; the  wild  spirit  shaded 
and  toned  down,  and  sometimes  wrapt  in  some 
cloud  of  abstraction  that  gained  for  her  that  ti- 
tle by  which  people  give  a name  to  their  own 
want  of  comprehension — odd.  “Laura  was 
such  an  odd  girl.” 

But  that  night,  as  she  sat  on  the  floor  before  the 
wood-fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  she  didn’t  seem 
so  very  odd.  Her  mood  of  abstraction  had  blown 
away  like  a vapor  as  she  turned  from  the  gar- 
den gate  and  followed  her  mother  into  the  house. 
And  there  she  sat  all  the  evening,  quite  mollify- 
ing Mrs.  Wingate  by  her  flying  needles,  and 
pleasing  the  merry  old  Captain  by  drawing  him 
on  to  tell  his  44  wonderful  tales  of  the  sea.” 

Rhody,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  room — Rho- 


dy  had  been  Mrs.  Wingate’s  help  for  a score  of 
years — Rhody,  passing  in  and  out  on  household 
care,  thodght  as  she  had  thought  a hundred  times 
at  similar  scenes : 

44  Well,  if  they  don’t  set  their  eyes  by  that 
child  more  'n  more  every  day !” 

But  Rhody  herself,  grim  spinster  as  she  was, 
partook  a good  deal  of  this  glamour,  as  many  a 
sharp  word  of  defense  from  her  lips  could  have 
testified,  when  the  gossips  came  prying  with  in- 
vidious suggestions.  More  than  once  she  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  44  there  wasn’t  such  a 
girl  any  where  round  as  Laura  Wingate ; that 
she’d  beat  them  Scofields  and  Susan  Mills  all 
holler.’* 

And  still  the  gossips  couldn’t  forgive  Laura 
for  being  so  “odd” — which  meant,  simply,  that 
they  couldn’t  forgive  her  dissimilarity  to  them- 
selves— couldn’t  forgive  her  independent  will, 
her  power  of  fascination,  her  gay  disregard  of 
irksome  conventionalities,  and,  most  of  all, 
those  four  years  of  Boston  school-life. 

44  Exham  Academy  was  good  enough  for  Sue 
Mills  and  Deacon  Scofield’s  girls,  but  ’twan’t 
good  enough  for  that  little  wild  thing  of  the 
Wingates.  Squire  Mills  didn’t  do  any  more 
for  Harry  than  they’d  done  for  that  slip  of  a 
girl,  and  Squire  Mills  could  buy  and  sell  Cap'n 
Wingate  any  day.” 

They  didn’t  know  there  was  one  treasure  that 
all  Squire  Mills’s  money  couldn’t  buy  from  the 
Wingates. 

And  so  the  four  years  cast  a shadow  for  them 
to  glower  and  gossip  in.  It  was  a topic  that 
never  lost  interest,  for  every  now  and  then  fresh 
material  was  added  by  the  arrival  of  some  fine 
guests,  who  brought  an  atmosphere  of  the  great 
world  into  this  quiet  coast  country — an  atmos- 
phere wherein  Laura  moved  as  in  her  native 
element.  They  seemed  to  belong  to  her  and 
she  to  them. 

That*  very  night,  as  she  sat  there  plying  her 
needles  and  her  tongue  with  equal  alacrity,  she 
was  giving  many  a thought  to  the  contents  of  a 
letter  her  father  had  handed  to  her.  It  apprised 
her  of  the  coming  of  one  of  these  same  guests — 
an  old  school  friend  of  those  four  years. 

44 1 shall  be  with  you,  I hope,  Laura,  on  the 
1st  of  July.” 

That  was  the  intelligence  that  brightened 
Laura’s  cheeks,  and  dispersed  her  clouds  as  they 
gathered.  She  would  see  Emily  Mayhew  in  a 
week.  It  was  the  last  of  June  now;  but  on 
these  Eastern  shores  summer  lingered  in  its  ar- 
rival, and  sharp  winds  blowing  round  the  Cape 
made  the  cheery  blaze  that  brightened  the  broad 
hearths  not  unwelcome.  In  a week,  however, 
whether  southern  breezes  blew  or  northern  gales 
struck  their  icy  spears  against  the  rugged  rocks, 
there  would  be  tropic  sunshine  for  Laura  Win- 
gate, for  one  to  whom  she  was  neither  alien  nor 
wild  would  bring  her  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy— would  bring  her,  too,  news  from  the 
brilliant  world  of  men  and  women  and  books, 
for  which  she  secretly  stretched  forth  her  arms, 
to  which  she  secretly  knew  herself  belonging. 
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Two  years  ago  she  had  bid  adieu  to  such  a 
life-  Who  may  estimate  the  effects  of  that  life 
upon  this  vivid  temperament,  this  acute  intelli- 
gence? What  ardors,  what  enthusiasms,  what 
subtle  knowledge  it  must  have  brought  to  light ; 
what  thoughts  and  beliefs  it  must  have  set  ablaze; 
what  emotions  kindled ! 

Two  years  of  seclusion  and  banishment.  The 
girl  of  eighteen  was  twenty.  Two  years  of  se- 
clusion had  not  quenched  the  fire ; though  sup- 
pressed, it  burned  on  steadily,  shining  through 
dark  eyes,  or  flashing  mutinously  through  quiv- 
ering lips  at  rare  times,  when  put  at  bay — as  it 
shone  and  flashed  when  Harry  Mills  strove  vain- 
ly for  the  mastery  of  her  heart.  But  now  how 
far  away  was  Harry  Mills  or  his  suit — how  far 
the  love-perplexities  of  her  44  black-eyed  Susan, ” 
whose  weakness  and  timidity  she  had  overborne 
with  her  ardent  strength  ! 

During  this  week  of  expectation,  busied  over 
a hundred  household  matters  of  preparation,  she 
thought  little  and  saw  nothing  of  Sue,  until  the 
night  before  her  guest  arrived.  She  had  gone 
down  to  the  ledge  of  rocks  just  behind  the  hill, 
and  lying  there  half  a-dream  beneath  the  purple 
sky  of  sunset,  she  was  suddenly  roused  by  her 
name  spoken,  and  the  words,  44  You  haven't  been 
near  me  all  the  week.” 

She  came  out  of  her  dream.  “ Oh,  Sue !” 

44  So  Emily  Mayhew’s  \»ming!”  proceeded 
Sue,  in  a little  tone  of  pique.  44  You'll  forget 
os  entirely  when  once  she  ,gets  here  ” 

A faint  smile  went  out  behind  the  hand  Laura 
was  leaning  her  chin  against.  Perhaps  she  rec- 
ognized at  that  moment  how  little  she  had 
thought  of  the  Mills  for  the  last  few  days.  She 
only  said,  however, 

44 1 think  you  have  been  forgetting  ms,  Sue; 
though  I don’t  question  your  right  to,  under  the 
circumstances.” 

Sne  colored,  and  a flutter  of  pleasure  stirred 
her  mouth  before  she  replied,  rather  irrelevantly, 

44  Father  and  mother  are  quite  satisfied  about 
him  now.  ” 

44 1 knew  they  ought  to  be,  and  I congratu- 
late you,  Sue,”  Laura  answered* cordially,  lean- 
ing forward  and  stroking  Susan's  hand  a mo- 
ment caressingly.  Then  the  two  fell  into  silence 
for  a while,  Susan  breaking  it  with  the  startling 
question, 

44  Laura,  do  you  ever  expect  to  marry?” 

“Expect  ?— I hope  I shall,”  answered  Laura, 
coolly,  yet  earnestly. 

Susan  laughed.  44  What  other  girl  would 
have  dared  that  answer!”  she  said. 

44  Why  did  you  ask  me  in  that  tone?  Why 
did  you  say  expect  to  marry  ? Do  you  think  my 
chance  doubtful,  Susan?”  Laura  broke  in,  un- 
heeding Susan’s  comment. 

44  Doubtful  ? Oh  no ; not  in  that  way.  But 
yon  are  so  different  from  other  people,  I couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  you  ever  expected  to  meet  any 
one  that  you  would  like  to  marry.” 

“Expect” — and  as  Laura  spoke  the  word 
again  it  was  with  an  absent  thrill  in  her  tone, 
and  still  looking  toward  the  setting  sun,  where 


all  the  purple  was  fusing  into  deep  crimson  dyes, 
she  repeated,  smiling,  and  flushing  like  the  sun’s 
tints — 44  Expect ! yes,  I am  expecting  him — my 
Sir  Launcelot — from  day  to  day,  perhaps  from 
hour  to  hour.  Somewhere  1 know  he  waits,  as 
I for  him.  Spmewhere  I know  that  life  is  go- 
ing on  in  which  my  own  may  find  itself  ful- 
filled; in  which  I may  live  and  be  expressed 
before  I die.  I have  never  looked  upon  his  face, 
but  I shall  know  him  when  he  comes.  When 
he  comes ! — ay,  come  !** 

Suddenly  she  ceased,  and  out  toward  the 
crimson  west,  across  the  sea,  she  stretched  her 
arms,  with  the  smile  deepened  into  dreamy 
depths. 

Susan,  strangely  moved  by  surprise  and  some 
deeper  emotions,  was  too  overpowered  to  break 
the  silence.  But  a shadow  crossed  their  feet. 
She  looked  up. 

“How  long  have  you  been  there,  Harry? 
What!  and  Captain  Tom  too?” 

Captain  Tom  answered,  swinging  himself 
down  from  his  eyrie  with  lithe  movements, 

“How  long?  oh,  only  long  enough  to  catch 
a silence  after  talk.  ” But  the  glance  he  flashed 
across  at  Laura's  lighted  face,  in  the  moment 
that  his  back  was  toward  the  rest,  as  he  alighted 
on  the  rock  where  they  rested,  gavft  her  sure 
conviction  that  he  had  lost  no  word  that  she  had 
spoken  in  the  last  few  moments. 

Well,  it  didn’t  hurt  her.  Captain  Tom  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  who  never  thought  Laura 
44 odd;”  so  she  was  quite  willing  to  trust  him 
with  her  words.  But  she  fully  appreciated  his 
cool  implying  of  ignorance,  to  preserve  the  out- 
ward unity  of  circumstance.  But  Harry  Mills 
— had  he  too?  Yes,  he  too.  She  knew  it  by 
the  startled  surprise  that  showed  in  his  face — a 
mixed  look  of  perplexity  and  amazement  And 
more  than  ever  she  thanked  the  tact  of  Captain 
Tom,  who  kept  the  outward  peace  so  coolly.  He 
tried  to  keep  as  well — this  good-natured  Captain 
Tom — the  peaceful  unities  of  ordinary  convcrs*- 
tion ; but  it  was  not  in  the  destiny  of  that  day 
to  die  so  easily. 

A little  sentence,  commonplace  enough  in  it- 
self was  the  torch  which  lighted  this  unsuspect- 
ed magazine. 

44  So  Alice  Gale  is  going  to  be  married.” 

44  Yes,  at  last,”  returned  Sue,  with  that  queer 
tinge  of  womanish  spite. 

44  Why  do  you  say  so?”  asked  Laura,  frown- 
ing at  the  thoughtless  sneer.  She,  who  could 
love  and  hate  witli  equal  intensity,  hated  like- 
wise all  useless  expenditures  of  expression. 

44 Why?  because  it  is  only  the  fourth  lover 
Alice  Gale  has  had.” 

Captain  Tom  laughed.  “Ah,  well,  Susy, 
she  doesn't  believe  in  first  love  as  implicitly  as 
you  do.” 

And  here  Laura  flamed : 

44  First  love ! neither  do  I believe  in  it  when 
it  holds  insanely  to  mere  clay  images  built  up 
by  imagination.  Unworthy  idols  that  only  de- 
grade Love’s  divinity.  But  that's  the  unjust 
way  you  men  and  women,  half  of  you,  talk.  A 
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girl  is  fall  of  attraction : not  her  eyes,  or  her 
hair,  or  her  color,  or  the  beauty  of  her  form,  is 
it  simply,  bat  a vitality  that  electrically  informs 
the  whole  with  a magnetism  of  which  she  is  only 
conscious  as  she  is  conscious  of  life.  So  she 
wins  what  she  never  seeks.  And  do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  woman  wi{h  heart  and  soul  can 
find  herself  so  near  the  heart  and  soul  of  anoth- 
er without  some  fluctuations  of  the  spirit  ? Is 
it  strange  that,  having  moved  such  depths  of 
emotion,  she  should  be  moved  herself?  So  it 
happens,  perhaps,  that  she  loves  partially — nay, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  she  does ; or  she  may 
love  Lore  in  the  person,  and  mistake  the  lover. 
Haply  if  she  discovers  her  mistake  before  it  is 
irrevocably  sealed.  And  it  is  such  women — 
yes,  I say  it,  because  it  id  truth — women  who 
have  both  deep  and  delicate  natures,  whom  you 
oftenest  denounce  as  fickle,  as  coquettes,  whom 
the  mass  of  men  speak  of  as  robbed  of  her  fresh- 
ness. Freshness ! What  is  this  freshness  which 
they  laud?  It  is  the  crudeness  which  comes 
from  inexperience,  or  from  poverty  of  nature. 
4 What  we  want,’  said  one,  who  speaks  always 
from  the  depths  of  the  spirit — 4 What  we  want 
is  not  simply  innocence,  but  nobility : nobility 
that  understands  the  good  and  the  evil,  yet  whose 
garment’s  hem  passes  by  all  evil  unassoiled.’  ” 

Here  she  ceased  suddenly,  leaving  her  audit- 
ors stunned  into  silence.  They  had  heard  Lau- 
ra talk  much  heresy,  but  never  any  thing  quite 
so  startling  as  this  outburst.  At  length  Harry 
Mills’s  even  tones  broke  the  silence : 

44 This  all  seems  fine  in  theory,  Laura;  and 
to  one  who  has  never  proved  it,  specially  to  one 
who  by  impulsiveness  of  nature  naturally  adopts 
the  ultraisms  of  the  day,  I can  well  understand 
it  is  fascinating.” 

Laura  Wingate’s  face  was  a study  just  then. 
It  had  been  glowing  before ; but  now,  as  Harry 
Mills  spoke,  something  it  had  not  worn  previ- 
ously dawned  or  flashed  into  it.  A gleam  of 
defiance,  of  scorn,  and  open  mutiny.  She  hard- 
ly waited  for  him  to  finish  ere  her  words  leaped 
forth : 

44 Theory!  You  talk  of  theory  as  if,  being  a 
woman  and  young,  I must  perforce  be  a mere 
theorist.  Yes,  I am  a woman  and  young,  but  I 
have  proved  enough  of  what  I assert  to  know  its 
truth.” 

Harry  Mills  at  this  turned  his  gaze  from  the 
sea  with  a swift  movement,  and  fronted  the  dar- 
ing speaker.  She  went  on : 

‘‘Four  years  I lived  in  the  midst  of  a family 
where  I met  constantly  some  of  the  best  and 
most  varied  society.  Four  years  to  a person  of 
any  quickness  of  perception  is  something ; one 
can  see  and  learn  much  of  life  in  that  time. 
Besides,  the  Mayhews  were  not  people  who  be- 
lieved in  keeping  young  girls  in  the  back-ground. 
They  believed  in  society — society  such  as  they 
bad — as  a means  of  education.  So  in  those  four 
years  I met  more  men  and  women  than  I should 
meet  in  a century  here.  And  as  I learned  to 
know  them  I learned  to  know  myself  too.  What 
I learned  was  sufficient  to  prove  my  theory.” 


She  concluded  abruptly,  with  a little  shake  of 
her  shoulders,  such  as  a person  might  give  who 
feels  impatiently  that  they  may  have  said  too 
much  on  sacred  things. 

But  Sue  Mills  roused  her  again. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say,  Laura,  that  you 
have  ever  liked  any  body,  ” she  stammered,  in 
that  sbame-faccd  way  which  some  girls  always 
assume  when  they  allude  to  affairs  of  the  heart. 

44  Liked  any  body  /”  flung  out  Laura,  in  scorn- 
ful mimicry,  half  veiled  in  her  derisive  laugh. 
“I’ve  liked  a dozen.  Imagined  them  severally, 
perhaps,  heroes,  because  they  turned  their  heroic 
side  to  me ; perhaps  they  suggested  my  hero  to 
me ; perhaps  I supposed  for  a time  my  hero  had 
come,  as  I looked  upon  them ; and  was  conse- 
quently disappointed  when  I found  myself  mis- 
taken.” 

Harry  Mills  bronght  his  browB  together,  and 
drew  a deep  inaudible  sigh.  Sue  laughed,  faint- 
ly, not  quite  comprehending,  thinking  Laura 
such  an  odd  girl.  Captain  Tom  alone,  approved. 
He  turned  his  bronzed  face  toward  her  and  said : 

44  How  unlike  American  girls  you  are,  Laura ! 
You  remind  me  of  French  women,  with,  per- 
haps, a dash  of  the  Celtic  blood.  I was  once 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  for  two 
months  was  detained  in  a wild  shore  country 
where  the  only  habitable  place  was  the  great 
house  of  the  neighborhood  — Glengarry  Hall. 
With  true  Irish  hospitality  they  insisted  upon 
entertaining  me;  and  entertainment  it  indeed 
was.  The  father,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  a 
true  Celt ; but  his  wife  was  a French  lady.  The 
sons  and  daughters  partook  of  both  natures ; and 
such  a combination ! Frank,  enthusiastic,  and 
full  of  all  sorts  of  arch  perception,  they  kept  you 
literally  alive  in  eveiy  faculty.  But  the  girls 
were  so  honest ; that  was  the  peculiarity.  They 
would  talk  so  heartily  and  earnestly  about  things 
our  girls  blush  over;  just  as  you  have  now, 
Laura.” 

Little  Sue  looked  uneasy  at  this  outright 
praise,  in  which  she  had  no  share,  and  Hariy 
glanced  quickly,  with  his  old  suspicion,  from  the 
bronze  face  to  the  fair  one  opposite ; but  Laura 
heeded  nothing  of  this  observation.  The  sym- 
pathetic sense  of  her,  so  cordially  expressed, 
wanned  her  heart  like  wine,  and  made  her  for 
the  moment  unconscious  of  the  other’s  want  of 
sympathy.  But  Sue  brought  her  back  in  an- 
other moment. 

“You  see  how  you  have  made  Tom  appre- 
ciate you,  Laura  1”  she  said,  with  an  uneasy  at- 
tempt at  fun. 

Laura  elevated  her  eyebrows.  4 4 1 don’t  male*. 
any  body  do  any  thing,  Sue,”  she  answered,  and 
then  she  rose  up,  pulled  her  shawl  about  her, 
shivered  a little,  and  said  in  quite  another  voice : 
44  The  wind  has  changed,  I am  getting  cold.” 
Whereat  they  all  rose,  and,  by  tacit  consent, 
turned  homeward. 

This  was  the  last  time  Laura  ever  sat  upon 
the  rocks  there  with  Harry  and  his  sister,  and 
Captain  Tom.  The  next  day  brought  Emily 
Mayliew,  and  Emily  Mayhew  brought  with  her 
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the  grand  project  which  changed  every  thing  so 
before  another  summer.  This  project  was,  that 
Laura  should  spend  the  winter  with  her  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  year  Mr.  Mayhew  was  in 
Congress. 

44  Father  and  mother  both  said  I must  not 
come  back  without  you,  Laura.” 

“But,  Emily,  I haven’t  a thing  suitable  to 
wear ; and  I will  not  go  unless — ” 

44  Unless  you  are  as  fine  as  any  body,  eh  ?” 

44  Just  that,  Em.  You  know  I must  be  well 
dressed  to  feel  contented.” 

44  But  your  mother  will  let  you  do  any  thing.” 

44  Yo-s,  perhaps ; but  I don’t  feel  as  if  it  were 
just  right  for  me  to  spend  so  much.  And  this 
would  seem  so  very  much  to  mother,  merely  for 
clothes.  I know  how  it  would  be.  She  would 
think  she  must  economize  in  some  way.  So  she 
would  make  herself  uncomfortable,  I know.” 

But  Emily  Mayhew  had  a fertile  brain.  She 
(ell  into  silence  and  thought.  At  last : 

44  Look  here,  Laura,  I can  manage  it.  You 
needn’t  buy  a thing  scarcely,  and  yet  you  can 
be  better  dressed  than  any  girl  there.” 

44  What?”  and  Laura’s  eyes  were  large  with 
surprise. 

44  No,  not  a thing.  You  have  forgotten,  but 
I remember  the  loads  of  lovely  things  your  fa- 
ther brought  home  from  Marseilles,  and  Canton, 
and  India.  Your  mother  showed  them  to  roe, 
you  know,  that  summer  I visited  here.  She 
said : 4 Some  day  Laura  will  have  these.’  Why 
not  have  them  now,  Laura?” 

And  the  girl-planner  sparkled  with  her  new 
idea.  Laura,  too,  caught  it  like  flame. 

Thus,  full  anped,  they  broached  the  subject 
to  Mrs.  Wingate.  She  looked  grave.  She  hesi- 
tated. She  brought  up  all  the  obstacles  in  the 
world,  which  these  two  overruled  with  the  readi- 
ness of  youth.  Finally  the  Captain  said : 

44  Oh  let  her' go,  let  her  go,  Miss  Wingate. 
She  can't  be  young  but  once.” 

And  so  at  last  it  was  decided.  She  was  to 
go.  Then  Emily  Mayhew  had  a revel  over 
those  44  loads  of  lovely  things.” 

There  was  a bine  crepe  from  Canton,  sprinkled 
all  over  with  little  white  silk  stars.  Emily  held 
it  up  against  the  bright  complexion  of  Laura, 
and  shrieked  with  delight  at  the  effect.  A white 
India  muslin  made  her  rave.  Then  there  was 
pink  and  white  coral : queer  ornaments  of 
strange  woods,  spicy  and  foreign,  with  settings 
of  gold;  and  chains  of  lovely  Venetian  shells, 
fit  for  a mermaid  to  wear  at  her  wedding. 

44  Oh  I never,  never  did  I**  sighed  Emily,  fresh 
from  her  city  ennui,  in  a rapture  over  these  treas- 
ures. 44  And  how  came  the  Captain  to  get 
them?” 

44  Ob,  sailors  are  always  bringing  things  from 
over  seas ; and  he  said  he  knew  I’d  grow  np  to 
war.t  them.” 

44  The  old  darling !”  and  Emily  still  unfolded. 

She  found  shawls  fit  for  a princess.  Two  or 
three  silks  that  would  44  stand  alone,”  and  odd 
out-of-the-way  finery  that  would  transform 
Laura,  as  she  had  said,  into  the  best  dressed 


girl  in  Washington.  Then  Emily  Mayhew  did 
for  Laura  what  she  wouldn’t  do  for  herself,  and 
thought  there  never  was  such  a frolic.  It  was 
as  good  as  getting  up  theatricals.  She  cut, 
fitted,  and  helped  Laura  and  Abigail  Beamus, 
the  country  seamstress,  to  get  np  that  unique 
wardrobe  in  a style  of  fashion  and  taste  that  did 
credit  to  her  memory  and  imitation.  And  this 
was  the  way  that  Laura  came  to  be — yes,  actu- 
ally not  only  the  best  dressed,  but  the  most 
lovely  girl  in  Washington  that  winter. 

Every  body  who  knows  any  thing  about  our 
44  society”  at  all,  knows  something  what  Wash- 
ington society  is.  Knows  how  life  runs  rapidly 
on  in  rout  and  revel  and  reunion.  How  the  new 
faces,  the  new  characters,  varied  and  strange, 
flash  before  us  in  quick  succession ! How  one 
gets  glimpses  of  life  and  human  nature  in  a few 
months  here  one  might  wait  for  a century  else- 
where ! All  this  44  tells.”  Upon  those  who  have 
not  strength,  will,  purpose,  it  wreaks  ruin.  They 
become  besotted  with  the  outward  glare  and  gloss 
and  glitter.  They  lose  individuality  and  become 
submerged  ; lost,  finally,  with  the  thousand  bril- 
liant particles  that  float  down  the  brilliant  stream. 
Others  it  educates  merely.  Gives  them  insight, 
penetration,  experience,  which  enriches  and  ma- 
tures. Laura  belonged  to  this  latter  class.  In 
three  months  she  felt  as  if  she  had  lived  three 
years.  In  this  swift  knowledge  there  was  much 
that  was  saddening.  She  had  seen  a great  deal 
of  social  and  political  intrigue.  Had  tested  a 
good  deal  of  apparent  sincerity.  Had  learned 
a good  deal  more  of  the  intense  selfishness  of  the 
great  world.  The  beginning  of  the  three  months 
had  found  her  a bright,  ardent,  enthusiastic  girl, 
with  much  natural  perception,  and  a wide  fund 
of  belief.  The  end  left  her  as  you  see  her. 
Look!  There  she  stands,  talking  with  Judge 
Wilmington.  She  has  on  that  very  blue  cr3pe, 
sewn  all  over  with  little  white  silk  stars ; and  on 
her  head  there  are  those  very  shells  of  Venice, 
shining  and  silvering  their  pearl  opaline  lustre 
into  the  light  of  the  chandeliers.  But  it  is  not 
her  dress  you  want  to  see,  you  saw  that  at  first. 
Not  her  dress,  except  as  in  contrast  to  the  effect 
it  had  three  months  since.  Then  standing  just 
there,  and  as  it  happens  talking  with  just  the 
same  person — Judge  Wilmington — her  face  was 
the  face  of  a child  in  one  sense-expectant,  be- 
lieving. 

There  has  come  this  change  to  the  face  that 
waits  there  now.  It  is  no  longer  full  of  fresh 
expectation,  no  longer  bright  with  belief.  If 
there  is  expectation  there  in  the  deep  dark  eyes, 
it  is  vague  and  remote.  The  gay  plans  of  youth  * 
have  given  way  to  the  subtle  knowledge  of  wo- 
manhood. And  for  her  beliefs,  she  still  believes 
in  God  and  humanity.  For  individual  beliefs; 
alas  how  much  is  left  to  ns,  after  that  first  never- 
doubting  season ! Do  not  think  this  is  an  ex- 
aggeration ; that  this  is  an  unnatural  rapidity  of 
experience  and  change.  It  is  not,  I do  assure 
you.  There  are  times  when  we  take  long  leaps 
in  life,  and  others  where  for  years  we  seem  to 
float  on  in  the  same  current.  This  long  leap 
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had  come  to  Laura,  when  months  stand  for 
years. 

Judge  Wilmington,  who  had  been  an  old  friend 
all  these  three  months,  had  been  watching  her 
face.  Once  she  gave  a little  low  sigh. 

44  What  is  it,  Miss  Laura  ?”  he  asked. 

She  laughed  then.  “I  don’t  know,  I am 
sure.” 

“Then  I know  better  than  you  do;”  and  he 
told  her  just  the  conclusions  we  have  told. 

44  And  you  find  it  so  hollow,  you  are  a little 
tired  of  it  all , and  more  than  that,  you  are  sad- 
dened and  surprised  at  such  a view  of  the  world. 
By-and-by  you  will  get  used  to  it,  my  child,  and 
then  you  win  see  more  clearly  the  simple  unos- 
tentatious goodness  that  lies  at  the  depths  of 
some  hearts.  Miss  Laura,  do  you  remember  a 
story  you  were  reading  the  other  evening  ? — it 
was  one  of  Thackeray’s— I read  it  myself  not 
long  ago,  and  I remember  a few  words  in  it  very 
well.  4 Do  we  know  any  body  ? Ah ! dear  me, 
we  are  most  of  us  very  lonely  in  the  world.  You 
who  have  any  who  love  you,  cling  to  them  and 
thank  God.’” 

Laura’s  face  softened.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  she  thought  of  a great  kitchen,  miles  and 
miles  away,  where  every  thing  was  in  contrast 
to  the  splendor  before  her  now,  but  where  she 
knew  that  those  who  sat  before  the  blazing  fire 
upon  the  hearth  were  thinking  of  her  with  con- 
stant love.  44  You  who  have  any  who  love  you, 
cling  to  them  and  thank  God.” 

Perhaps  Laura  in  her  heart  thanked  Him  as 
she  thought.  Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  a little  sad 
and  ashamed  that  for  so  many,  many  weeks  she 
had  looked  upon  this  hollow  splendor  with  a 
feverish  delight  that  made  her  think  regretfully 
of  the  time  when  she  must  exchange  it  for  the 
dull  quiet  of  her  country  home. 

Judge  Wilmington,  who  had  taken  a great 
fancy  to  this  honest  little  girl  from  the  first,  and 
had  watched  Jier  career  these  three  months,  was 
now  watching  and  reading  her  expression.  Pres- 
ently he  said  to  her : 

“Miss  Laura,  you  have  tried  all  these  gay 
people ; you  have  seen  all  the  splendid  youths 
who  appeared  to  carry  every  virtue  and  grace  of 
character  behind  those  fascinating  exteriors  of 
broadcloth  and  fine  linen.  Now  I want  you  to 
see  and  to  know  a friend  of  mine.  He  is  not 
very  handsome — he  is  not  at  ail  fashionable — no- 
thing like  those  young  princes  in  rose-colored 
cravats  and  diamond  shirt-studs  opposite  us. 
There,  one  of  them  is  eying  me  now,  as  if  he 
thought  I had  no  business  to  this  place  beside 
you.  Shall  I go  over  and  tell  him  I will  give  it 
up  to  him,  or  shall  I bring  this  friend  of  mine, 
Miss  Laura?” 

44  You  will  bring  your  friend  before  any  body,” 
answered  Laura,  laughing  at  the  old  Judge’s 
quaint  fun,  but  quite  in  earnest  to  see  this 
friend. 

So  the  4 4 friend”  was  brought.  Laura  saw  him 
leave  off  talking  to  the  gentleman  he  was  stand- 
ing with  as  the  Judge  said  something  to  him ; 
and  she  fancied  it  was  more  to  please  the  Judge 


than  from  any  desire  of  his  own.  This  was 
quite  natural  for  a man  no  longer  in  his  first 
youth,  but  the  young  girl  was  nevertheless  a 
little  piqued  while  she  owned  its  justice.  As 
he  stood  before  her  she  saw  a man  certainly  not 
very  handsome — not  at  all  fashionable — but  he 
looked  the  gentleman,  and  there  was  power  in 
the  quiet  face  w’ith  its  slightly  weary  expression. 
His  manner  was  kind,  and  full  of  the  simple  ease 
of  a man  who  had  met  the  world ; but  Laura  felt 
the  lack  of  interest,  perhaps  the  empressement 
which  had  characterized  the  manners  of  the 
men  she  had  seen  in  this  Washington  society. 
Men  who  had  possibly  formed  their  model  upon 
the  character  of  him  who,  years  before,  dazzled 
the  heads  and  carried  captive  the  hearts  of  a 
great  portion  of  this  Washington  society;  and 
w hose  secret  of  popularity  with  women  was  said 
to  be  that  every  woman  with  whom  he  talked 
seemed  to  be  for  that  time  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  to  him.  But  the  grave  gentleman 
who  stood  talking  now  with  Laura  Wingate  had 
taken  for  his  model  in  no  particular  the  charac- 
ter of  this  American  courtier.  His  words  were 
pleasant  but  his  air  was  a little  abstracted,  which 
piqued  Laura  and  made  her  feel  uncomfortable 
and  at  disadvantage.  In  short,  they  didn’t  get 
on  comfortably  together  at  all,  and  when  there 
came  sauntering  by  one  of  those  youths  in  a 
rose-colored  cravat  Laura  welcomed  him  with  re- 
lief, and  Mr.  Shafton  rejoined  his  friends  across 
the  room,  probably  wondering  what  Judge  Wil- 
mington had  carried  him  away  to  bore  this  little 
girl  for.  The  Judge  had  watched  the  whole 
scene  with  a mixture  of  vexation  and  amuse- 
ment ; and  he  said  to  himself,  Jialf  laughing,  as 
he  saw  the  end  of  his  plan : 

44  Well,  well,  that  comes  of  an  old  fellow  like 
me  meddling  with  such  things.  I’ve  been  a 
bungler.” 

However,  he  managed  in  his  disappointment 
to  bungle  a little  more  before  he  was  through 
with  it.  He  couldn’t  abide  the  rose-colored 
cravat  species,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  found 
time  to  draw  Laura  aside,  and  say  to  her,  re- 
proachfully : 

“How  could  you  send  Shafton  off  for  that 
pink  and  white  boy,  Miss  Laura  ?” 

And  Laura  answered  with  a good  deal  of  spirit : 

44  Mr.  Shafton  did  not  wait  to  be  sent  off.  He 
condescended  to  me  just  as  long  as  his  politeness 
could  endure  it;  and  I am  not  sure  that  he 
didn’t  at  last,  by  some  free-masonry,  summon 
Tommy  Peyton  to  the  rescue.” 

44  There’s  no  free-masonry  between  such  men 
as  James  Shafton  and  Tommy  Peyton,  Miss 
Laura,”  retorted  the  Judge,  with  grim  humor; 
and  Laura,  vexed,  and  mortified,  and  weary, 
felt  ill-used  and  44  out  of  sorts”  with  every  body. 
She  went  home  with  a new  distrust  of  herself. 
Humiliated  and  abashed  she  sat  in  judgment  on 
herself.  I dare  say  it  was  good  for  her. 

“Here  have  I been,”  she  thought,  “very 
scornful  of  the  froth  and  foam  of  society,  but 
when  the  solids  are  placed  before  me  I don’t 
know  any  thing  what  to  do  with  them.  I be- 
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lieve  I have  been  rain  and  arrogant,  and  over- 
rated myself.”  And  then  a little  twinge  of  girl- 
ish pique  would  rise  again,  and — “But  I don't 
like  that  Mr.  Shafton  any  way,  he  was  self- 
absorbed  and  stupid,  and  it  was  all  his  fault,” 
she  would  declare.  And  she  really  thought  she 
didn't  like  him.  So  Che  time  went  by,  and  this 
sensitive  little  girl,  from  that  one  humiliation  of 
finding  herself  awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  and 
with  not  a thing  to  say,  became  shy  of  the 
u solid”  people,  and  let  herself  drift  down  the 
gayer  current  with  all  her  aspirations  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  life  aching  out  of  sight.  This 
kind  of  excitement  now  had  lost  its  freshness  for 
her — therefore  it  had  lost  zest.  It  was  all  very 
wearisome  and  unsatisfying ; but  with  a kind  of 
despair  of  any  thing  better  in  the  midst  of  this 
vortex  she  yielded  to  it,  from  day  to  day,  from 
night  to  night,  when  suddenly  the  merest  acci- 
dent helped  her  to  a change. 

It  was  at  a crowded  reception  somewhere,  and 
there  was  such  a jam  in  the  cloak-room  at  the 
time  of  their  departure  that  she  stepped  into  an 
ante-room  outside,  to  wait  for  the  Mayhews, 
who  were  still  in  the  melee  of  shawls  and  wraps. 
She  had  waited  a long  time,  she  thought,  and 
wondered  they  did  not  appear.  It  was  getting 
rather  annoying,  too ; for  the  crowd  was  thin- 
* ning,  and  one  or  two  young  men  had  passed  her 
more  than  once  with  impertinent  stares  of  ad-  j 
miration.  All  in  a moment  it  occurred  to  her 
that  there  was  another  door  opening  from  the 
dressing-room  into  the  hall  opposite ; and  in  dis- 
may she  realized  her  situation.  The  Mayhews 
had  gone  out  on  that  side,  and  supposed  that  she 
was  safely  in  charge  of  the  Wilmingtons,  who 
had  frequently  taken  her  home. 

What  should  she  do  ? How  extricate  herself 
from  this  painful  position?  Oh,  if  some  famil- 
iar face  would  appear  in  the  throng !— even  Tom- 
my Peyton's,  of  which  she  had  been  so  weary 
not  an  hour  ago.  Every  moment  it  was  grow- 
ing worse ; for  most  of  the  ladies  hod  gone,  and 
the  crowd  was  rapidly  thinning.  She  drew  her 
hood  closer,  and  looked  about  her  in  despair. 
Thank  Heaven ! there  was  a familiar  face.  It 
seemed  to  her  like  her  best  friend’s  then.  Eveiy 
thing  was  forgotten  but  this  feeling  of  relief.  She 
started  forward  with  outstretched  hands,  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Shafton ! Mr.  Shafton  !” 

He  came  toward  her  with  some  surprise ; but 
a few  words  made  him  comprehend  her  situa- 
tion. In  the  most  simple,  cordial  manner  he 
manifested  his  care  for  her.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  there  was  a storm  coming  on.  Already  the 
ground  was  white  with  snow,  and  the  wind  blew 
the  fine  icy  particles  in  their  faces  as  they 
emerged  from  the  doorway.  Not  a carriage  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  the  distance  was  more  than 
a mile.  Her  companion  stopped  for  a moment 
at  this  view  of  things,  and  looked  disturbed. 
He  glanced  down  at  her  feet.  “ Have  you  over- 
shoes on  ?”  he  asked.  She  put  out  a white  slip- 
per, shining  with  satin  ribbon  and  pearl  shells, 
and  laughed. 
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“And  no  covering  but  this?”  touching  the 
silk  cloak. 

“ We  rode,  you  know,  and  made  no  allow- 
ance for  accidents.  But  I am  not  delicate,  Mr. 

Shafton ; I have  been  drenched  through  often 
down  on  our  shores  at  Derry.” 

“But  you  are  not  at  Derry  now.  The  at- 
mosphere here  at  Washington  is  a blight  for 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,”  he  answered,  quickly. 

“But  I can  do  something  for  you;  you  must 
wear  this:”  and  he  removed  the  cape  from  his 
cloak  and  put  it  over  her  shoulders.  “ Now,” 
he  said,  “ I shall  make  you  walk  very  briskly ; 
that  is  the  best  safeguard  there  is  for  you.” 

He  was  true  to  his  word.  So  swiftly  did  he 
urge  her  along  that  she  had  some  ado  to  keep 
up  with  him.  Once  he  remarked : 

“ I dare  say  this  is  a difficult  pace  for  you, 
but  it  may  keep  you  from  a chill.”  Then  sev-* 
eral  times  he  spoke  to  ask  her  if  she  suffered 
from  cold.  There  was  little  else  said ; for  their 
rapid  motion  and  the  driving  snow  were  not  fa- 
vorable to  talk.  But  Laura  did  not  find  fault 
with  him  now. 

Arrived  at  last  at  the  Mayhews',  she  found 
them,  as  she  conjectured,  quite  easy  about  her, 
supposing  that  she  had  gone  home  with  the  Wil- 
mingtons. Mr.  Shafton  followed  her  in,  and 
astonished  them,  first  by  his  presence,  and  then 
by  his  explanation  of  it.  “And  you  walked 
home,  Laura,  in  those  slippers!”  ejacnlated  Em- 
ily, in  dismay.  Laura  put  forth  two  little  dingy 
drenched  feet,  that  were  so  spotless  a few  hours 
before,  and  laughed  gayly  at  Emily’s  fears. 

“You'll  catch  your  death,  child,”  sighed  Em- 
ily. 

“ Oh  no,  Em,  Fm  all  in  a glow.  Mr.  Shaf- 
ton made  me  run  every  bit  of  the  way.”  Even 
Mr.  Shafton  laughed  here,  but  the  next  thing  he 
said,  quite  peremptorily  and  gravely : 

“The  only  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  take 
the  strongest  precautions.  She  should  have” — 
turning  to  Mrs.  Mayhew — “a  warm  bath  and 
some  hot  spiced- wine  before  she  goes  to  bed; 
and  even  with  this,  I am  sadly  afraid,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  you  won’t  escape  an  influenza.” 

In  another  moment  he  had  made  his  adienx 
and  departed;  and  over  her  hot  spiced-wine, 
after  her  bath,  Laura  merrily  related  her  adven- 
ture, and  laughed  gayly  at  Emily,  who  predicted 
that  Mr.  Shafton  was  to  be  her  “ hero,”  in  con- 
sideration, as  she  termed  it,  of  this  romantic 
event. 

“Romantic!  do  you  call  it  romantic,  Em? 

I protest  I can't  see  the  romance  of  racing  home 
over  a mile  of  wet  pavement  beside  a gentleman 
who  never  opens  his  lips  but  to  ask  some  neces- 
sary question.  It  was  kind,  I allow,  but  not 
romantic.” 

* ‘ I suppose  you  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  have  made  a pretty  stroll  of  it,  oblivious  of 
coughs,  and  colds,  and  cramps.  To  have  had 
your  cavalier  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  night,  while  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  happy  chance  of  making  your  acquaintance, 
which  he  should  proceed  to  accomplish  by  leis- 
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nrely  bringing  up  all  the  sentimental  subjects, 
comparing  notes  on  favorite  authors,  discussing 
elective  affinities,  etc.  He  might  have  varied 
it  occasionally  by  admiring  the  feet  that,  * be- 
neath her  petticoat,* 

* Lijce  little  mice  stole  In  and  out* 

Very  wet  feet  they  must  have  been  too ; but  you 
would  both  of  you  have  been  sublimely  disre- 
gardful of  that” 

Laura  laughed.  “ Em,  go  to  bed.  You  are 
too  funny ; I sha’n’t  sleep  to-night ; but  for  the 
last  word  I declare  that  Mr.  Shafton  isn’t  my 
* hero.'  Why,  Em,  he’s  middle-aged,  he  talks 
to  himself,  and  he  treats  me  like  a grand-daugh- 
ter.” 

Emily  elevated  her  eyebrows,  and  answered 
out  of  pure  fun : 

“Well,  you  see  if  this  middle-aged  man  doesn’t 
'rush  round  to-morrow  to  inquire  how  you  are.” 

But  she  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Shafton  did  not  rush  round  on  the  mor- 
row. He  met  Mr.  Mayhew  on  the  street,  how- 
ever, and  inquired  how  “ that  little  girl”  was 
after  her  wet  feet.  And  two  or  three  days  fol- 
lowing Laura  was  out  walking,  and  he  crossed 
over  to  meet  her,  smiling  down  upon  her,  and 
saying,  “ So  the  wetting  did  no  harm  ? The  air 
of  Derry  must  make  fine  constitutions.” 

A word  or  two  more  and  he  went  on,  bowing 
pleasantly  but  with  that  half-abstracted  manner 
which  Laura  had  noticed  at  first.  She  no  lon- 
ger blamed  him  as  self-absorbed  and  stupid;  but 
he  was  still  “middle-aged,”  and  treated  her 
t ‘ like  a grand-daugh ter,  ” she  thought.  But  that 
evening  at  a levee  he  came  to  her  and  began 
asking  her  about  Derry.  He  had  spent  a summer 
there,  years  ago,  and  was  full  of  interest.  By- 
and-by  Laura  discovered  that  she  was  talking  in 
the  most  unreserved  manner  of  her  home  and 
home  pursuits,  and  that  he  was  listening  earn- 
estly, or  replyjng  with  warmth  and  respect,  as  if 
her  opinions  and  experiences  were  of  value  to 
him. 

“ Well,”  said  Judge  Wilmington,  as  she  pass- 
ed him  at  the  latter  part  of  the  evening — “you 
don’t  dislike  my  friend  on  longer  acquaintance 
so  much  do  you  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I like  him.” 

“What  do  you  say  then  to  coming  to  my 
house  to-morrow,  to  dine  with  him  and  three  or 
four  more  old  fogies  like  him,  Miss  Laura? 
Mind  now,  there’ll  not  be  a pink  cravat  among 
them.” 

She  nodded,  laughing, 

“I’ll  come,  I’ll  come.” 

She  went,  and  found  herself  in  the  choicest 
society.  Men  of  letters  and  travel,  chance  visit- 
ors most  of  them,  full  of  wit  and  overflowing 
with  mellow  experience.  Mr.  Shafton  Was  clear- 
ly at  home  in  this  society ; and  Laura  listened 
with  amazement  at  his  gayety  and  exuberance  of 
fine  spirits;  but  it  was  the  gayety  of  a man,  and 
not  a boy.  Later,  she  could  not  help  being 
gratified  as  he  left  brilliant  and  mature  women 
to  talk  with  her. 

She  met  him  a good  deal  after  this,  and  he 


became  a visitor  at  the  Mayhews.  A friend  of 
the  family’s,  he  was  her  friend  too.  Kind, 
thoughtful,  and  sympathetic,  though  twenty 
years  apart  from  her,  she  found  that  he  under- 
stood every  least  shade  of  feeling  that  she  ever 
half  expressed.  She  forgot  the  “ grand-daugh- 
ter” treatment,  forgot  her  past  annoyance,  and 
began  to  regard  him  as  such  a “ splendid  friend.” 

There  was  about  Mr.  Shafton  nothing  of  that 
air  of  conscious  masculinity  which  always  car- 
ries with  it  the  possibility  of  a suitor.  He  had 
that  simple  manly  sincerity  of  nature  and  ac- 
tion which  is  devoid  of  vanity,  and  which  in- 
vites confidence.  Acquaintance,  then,  with  him 
was  so  freely  natural,  so  earnest,  and  unembar- 
rassed, that  it  must  have  been  a much  vainer 
girl  than  Laura  to  have  speculated  upon  his 
preferences.  And  if  he  had  this  effect,  it  was 
not  strange  that  it  should  go  still  deeper  and 
make  her  unconscious  of  herself. 

A month  passed  in  this  way.  Occasionally 
Judge  Wilmington  would  say  to  her : 

“I’m  glad  you  appreciate  Mr.  Shafton,  Miss 
Laura.” 

And  Laura  would  answer,  honestly, 

“ Oh,  I like  him  very,  very  much.” 

So  occupied  was  she  by  this  “splendid  friend” 
she  forgot  her  “hero;”  but  there  came  a day 
when  she  found  him.  It  was  at  one  of  those  B 
choice  dinner  parties  which  Judge  Wilmington 
— who  knew  every  body  worth  knowing  who 
came  and  went — had  the  happy  faculty  of  get-  ’ 
ting  up. 

Laura  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  made 
one  of  a group  of  three,  partly  by  chance,  partly 
by  choice,  as  such  groupings  come.  There  was 
Mr.  Shafton,  a Mr.  Hunter,  and  herself  to  form 
the  group.  At  first  the  talk  included  her,  and 
though  these  two  were  so  much  beyond  her  in 
years  and  experience,  she  felt  at  ease,  and  ex- 
pressed her  thought  readily.  But,  as  was  natu- 
ral, she  became  a listener  at  last.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  bits  of  conversion  that  sometimes 
flow  out  to  the  one  or  two  in  the  comers  of  fes- 
tive rooms,  while  all  around  and  about  there  is 
the  gay  bustle  of  the  occasion.  The  subject  hap- 
pened to  be  now  some  point  of  philosophy,  in- 
volving a point  of  humanity,  upon  which  the 
two  gentlemen  differed.  Mr.  Shafton  at  last, 
with  an  earnestness  that  had  in  it  a noble  ten- 
derness—for  he  was  urging  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong — presented  his  views  at 
length.  His  voice  grew  soft  and  persuasive,  with 
a melancholy  cadence  in  it,  as  if  the  injustice 
of  the  world  oppressed  him  and  made  him  de- 
spairing; and  his  manner,  though  decided  and 
believing,  was  tinged  with  the  sadness  which 
the  knowledge  of  another’s  unbelief  upon  a vital 
question  is  sure  to  bring  to  one  whose  nature  and 
whose  habit  it  is  to  look  deeply  and  closely  into 
life. 

And  Laura  listened  to  this  earnest  plea,  into 
which  all  the  fervor  of  the  speaker’s  heart  was 
flowing,  with  a rapt  attention  that  made  her  face 
eloquent  of  all  her  admiration  and  appreciation, 
both  for  the  speaker  and  his  words.  She  had 
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quite  forgotten  herself ; she  was  lost  in  the  ten- 
der and  heroic  atmosphere  that  her  fancy  had 
evolved  from  what  she  heard,  when,  as  if  the  in- 
tensity of  her  gaze  had  something  magnetic  in 
it,  Mr.  Shafton  suddenly  turned,  in  the  midst 
of  a sentence,  and  met  her  eyes.  He  started, 
paused  a moment — just  a breathing-space  while 
his  glance  held  hers — then  went  swiftly  on  to 
the  end.  And  in  that  moment  the  truth  flash- 
ad  upon  Laura.  This  was  her  44  hero.” 

“I  have  never  looked  upon  his  face,  but  I 
shall  know  him  when  he  comes !” 

Did  she  remember  these  sure  words  she  had 
once  spoken ; and  that  she  had  looked  upon  his 
lace  many,  many  times,  and  never  known  it 
until  now?  There  was  not  chance  for  much 
thought,  for  the  end  came  swiftly.  There  was 
a few  more  words  of  the  conversation;  then  Mr. 
Hunter  rose,  dropping  the  discussion.  He  had 
seen  the  look,  he  had  marked  the  break  in  his 
companion's  voice,  and  knew  that  something 
more  was  pending  than  the  matter  in  hand. 

And  Laura  was  alone  with  her  “ hero,”  though 
in  the  midst  of  a festive  company : for  the  gay 
hum  of  voices,  and  the  sweet  clangor  of  music, 
the  movement  and  murmur,  filled  the  room  with 
sound  and  stir,  and  left  them  the  magic  seclu- 
sion that  lurks  in  the  midst  of  a multitude.  He 
bent  down  as  Mr.  Hunter  left  them,  and  picked 
up  the  little  glove  she  had  dropped.  \^j)ien  he 
lifted  his  head  his  glance  again  sought  hers. 
Holding  the  little  glove  as  gently  as  he  might 
have  held  the  little  hand,  he  said,  lowly : 

“In  my  youth  I read  an  old  German  story  of 
a man  who  for  years  had  been  hunting  for  a cer- 
tain precious  pearl  whose  magic  should  end  his 
wanderings  and  crown  his  life  with  joy.  Once  | 
or  twice  he  fancied  he  had  found  it,  but  time 
proved  him  mistaken.  At  last,  when  he  had 
relinquished  the  hope  and  the  search,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  he  saw  shining  before 
him,  one  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  treasure 
for  which  he  had  searched  so  long.  But  youth 
was  gone,  and  with  it  youth's  fresh  and  gallant 
bearing.  How  then  could  he  hope  that  so  fresh 
and  lovely  a thing  would  consent  to  shine  upon 
his  bosom? — Laura,  I can  not  tell  the  end  of 
the  story,  can  you  ?” 

“The  end  is  what  you  care  to  have  it,”  an- 
swered Laura,  softly. 

The  tender  clangor  of  the  mnsic  around, 
about,  and  above  them  burst  forth  in  fuller 
measures  here.  Triumphal  strains  that  d/own- 
ed the  clamor  and  hum  of  the  gay  voices,  and 
bore  upon  its  resistless  tide  the  burden  of  a bliss- 
ful tale,  old  as  the  world  yet  forever  new. 

44  I told  you  he  was  to  be  your  4 hero, ' Laura,” 
laughed  Emily  Maybew,  jubilant  over  her  con- 
' gratulations. 

And  Judge  Wilmington,  after  saying  hearty 
words  of  approval,  said,  at  last : 44  This  is  better 
than  a pink  cravat,  Laura,  isn't  it?” 

And  better  than  all,  the  old  couple  down  on 
the  shores  of  Derry  were  well  pleased  with  this 
44  hero.”  They  recognized  him  to  be  what  he 


was— one  of  the  world’s  true  men:  and  they 
knew  that  Laura's  heart  would  never  grow  astray 
from  them  under  his  influence. 

Sue  Mills,  looking  at  her  young  and  hand- 
some lover,  couldn't  understand  how  Laura  could 
make  a hero  of  that  quiet,  grave  man  who  was 
no  longer  young. 

Her  brother  understood  it  better.  Harry 
Mills  was  candid  enough  to  confess  to  himself, 
as  he  looked  at  this  quiet,  grave  man,  that  Laura 
had  been  clearer-minded  than  he  thought. 

Rhody  enjoyed  the  affair  after  her  fashion. 

“To  think,”  she  said,  with  mock  humility, 
to  the  gossips — and  her  voice,  in  spite  of  her 
demure  efforts,  had  a savor  of  triumph — 44  to 
think  that  our  Laury  should  a'  married  one  o’ 
them  high-headed  city  lawyers ; and  she  ain't  a 
bit  sot  up,  nuther.  I tell  yew ; gitn  me  a raal 
downright  sensible  Yankee  girl,  with  a good  ed- 
dication,  and  nothin'  can  spile  'em.” 

With  which  sensible  conclusion  of  Rhody 's 
let  us  leave  Laura  and  her  44 hero.” 


SOUNDINGS. 

IT  was  a charming  day  for  the  last  week  of  the 
old  year.  The  sky  was  as  blue  and  cloud- 
less, and  the  air  as  balmy,  as  if  it  was  a sweet 
May  morning;  but,  the  sea,  voila  me  autre 
chose. 

There  must  have  been  very  heavy  storms  to 
the  southward  ; for  the  waves  came  rolling  on, 
one  over  another,  with  such  fierce  impetuosity, 
that  the  steamer  was  tossed  here  and  there  as  if 
old  Neptune  disdained  a toy  so  tarnished  and 
weather-beaten  as  our  steamer  appeared.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  epitome  of  Life  on  board  that 
day,  so  turbulent,  belligerent,  restive;  so  very 
dissatisfied,  and  yet  so  weary  of  tossing  and 
rolling.  But  when  I looked  up  to  that  lovely 
sky,  the  heart  trembled  at  the  thought  of  Who 
was  beyond,  the  horror  of  ingratitude  made  me 
shudder,  and  a prayer  of  thanksgiving  fell  from 
my  lips,  prompted  sincerely  from  the  heart,  for 
the  safety  of  the  voyage  thus  far,  though  rough 
and  very  stormy  at  times. 

But  what  gladness  overspread  every  coun- 
tenance when  we  saw  preparations  made  for 
44  sounding”  — sending  that  leaden  plummet 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  tell  us  of  the  myster- 
ies and  the  wonders  of  this  shallow  water  in 
comparison  to  the  deep,  deep  soundings  made  by 
scientific  men.  I crept  up  to  the  captain’s  side 
and  whispered  my  request : 

44  Might  I have  the  soundings  when  he  was 
done  with  them  ?” 

He  stared  a moment  at  me  with  his  hand- 
some and  benevolent  eyes,  fixed  doubtingly  upon 
me. 

44 1 feel  desirous  of  testing  them  with  the 
microscope,”  I answered. 

44  Oh,  I see,  I see !”  he  replied.  44  Certainly, 
you  shall  have  them  as  well  preserved  as  possi- 
ble;” and  most  admirably  he  kept  bis  word. 

In  course  of  time  the  plates  were  sent  me 
with  the  square  bits  of  paper  marked  most  care- 
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fti%*  jvrul  1 propose  to  place  ftdfbfe  you  ih6  eon-.  j ly,  .Afrfcrwnrd,  cm  apply iiig  the  microscope,  1 
tents  of  some  of  tkeee  square  bit**  3ft any  con- 1 found  '.very  little  to  alter  in  my  previous  rough 
te.it ted  no  animal  or  vegetable  life;  nothing  hot  draft. 

Urn  dchtjs  of  jjmtUi  calcareous  shells  in  very  mi-  : 1 hsv«  been  thrw  e.fcplhrk  that  the  reader  mar 

nute  atoms,  and  gravel  of  no  particular  forma-  understand  how  my  ifJustr*ti<f«*  were  obtained, 
ticmt  whitki  would  ho  for  the  reader  very  nmnter-  i We  always  enjoy  such  an  article  os  Hm  more 
eating.  and  for  the  .geologist  useless,  ] when  we  know  the  process  by  which  it  has  been 

Of  course  yon  would  like  to  know  how  | over-  /worked  out j onri  in  a case  like  this  » Htudent 
name  tik*  difficulties  of  a ncitmtYftc  e^mtnatirm  •:  should  be  careful  to  describe  only  wliftt  wtug 
of  Hiitth  atom?,  when  it  was  with  the  greatest ; seen,  and  to  mention  frankly  the  process  wiopi- 
vxeuion  wo  la  rut  folk  Could  stead  at  all.  1 1 ed  u\  obtain  these 


will  fell  t mnnged.  I obtained  a 

tumbler  of  *»;.*- water.  f shut  my  room  door 
and  lighted  two  cam] hr,  ( l always  carry  them). 


The  attending*  inatfe  bv  our.  ^cicniifie  naval 
officers  with  Br^oks-rf  uppArnni*;  nroi  ?eni  lo 
Professors  EhreTibcrg  ^f  itedtpiand  Bailey  of 


Wmi-  u seolduig  I shiitdd  itave  received  had  any  j Wc$t  Point,  w ere  takfcix,  At.,  ihe  depth  of  more 
on*  in  amhonty  popped  hift  head  into  my  domv] ifmt?’  two  mtl^.  from  the  bc4  of  the  ocean; 

4je jtwi  fbenb— biit  they  did  not.  I braced  my  while  these  arc  from,  ' Comparatively  *perdun& 
one.  /\atidh^dekv»nd  the  lnrg^>moitthed  vial  that  almost  the  shore;  just  tdflhc  bfttfjhs  of  j^wfoumb 
held  the  other  cand It.  tightly  between  the  bavin  land,  where  tfw  gradually  decline  lo  the. 

and  \h«  riin  of  thk  wtusb^nd*  t then  got  ymr  basin  of’  the  doubt 

my  glasses  and  No  doubt  many  of  that  at  the  bottom  off  be  oec&u -still  tie?*  and  u»ter 

you  remember  **vur~Wtie*  .one*  -used.'  by  your  inaetmly  reigti,  The  Hying  cover  go  there,  bur 
mothers  :^^idlrj^isyt>l^  perfumes  were  | keep,  as  we  do/  of  our  grocy,- 

my  eostiy.  These  butt  Ica-viie  ovut  with  tfiiher ,|  yards  ns  long  a*  po^ihlr,  >u\ d when  they  die  arc 
a large  neck*  made  of  very  pure  giants*  and  foj  gradually  wftshed  down,  nnd  sink  deeper  and 
compressed  and  flat  that  flic  Hfeyelmost  touch ;!  deeper,  till  they  find  a resting*pluee  upon  the 

. i • • lr  . t *_••-. : 'I  .♦L>-  . ' _ . „S  W'  ^ -••  < - - V.  J.'  ■<• 


each  other;  each  a buttle  served  apt bin  Hm?rg- 
eney  as  u trough  for  these  liitk  WoZnriXi  I j 
6 Hod  the  bottle  with  sea -warm  1?pun  w^tch 
mg  the  iliiforent  lumps  of  tallow  i could  per- 
ceive, by  the  moving  of  their  riluv  {atnulj  bns- 
ties),  tentHcula*  aud  other  signs,,  that  syme  of 
these  mystcviou&  creatures  were  alive, 


bottom  of: the  iji&m, 

Ir  jh  yo.r  a .pp:siior»  to  k'  *r,bvct  bow  fur  heat 
and  iigb tain  pimetfate  tlirough  water ; bat  these 
Tulle  tires  mu  usCeiui  to  fbe  surfate,  and  en* 
j/jy  the  ble^d  inihtcucev  uf  tfgbt  and  heat,  umi 
at  their  own  option  >»i«k  slowly  into  security  at 
surh  a depth  m our  line  gave.  Tbwa  ttjUTeuhn, 


Xow,  how  to  free  them  from  the  tallow  was  | he  id.  tie  doubr  the  shoves  around  these  ■mighty 


the  next  'question.-  I cod  Id  site  tb*?  tip(,er  sid?\ 
anil  in  some  nisttniV^y  k wa^  tiil  J did  sec; 
bwft  still  the  effort  should  be  tande.  to  examine 


htehn$i  for  many  fathoms  deep,  Serve  as  nnr*~ 
erics  to  fill  up/  in  tinm,  xm.  vemeterjes  a t the 
hotidiTi  of  i he  <n:v;nay-  ‘tu  s&vo  the  rU»  of  thv 


thetn  as  complettiiy  As  posmftlc,  and  gi  ve  ,n,d  ove~  J wo r hi  from  Ivfing  ahtttded  ot  worn  u\r a*  all 
sickd  view  of  their  propoilions.  Cons^piondy  | ihtngs  am  on  land  either  lo*  water  tv  imuc^phgvjt. 
those  with  which  I was  n.t  nil  dipsahsfied  I left  I inflnenm.  Bun  it  is  timo  I proqc^;ip;tU'jv.l^ 
for  some  other  lover  of  the*  bemitifu!  to  find  ! lusrmtions  anil  brief  ilCKcription. 


ami  describe.  ^J‘ter  spendiag  a bttlf  limn  in 
forming  mgj^ottiptp  »nd  theij  W’j^Tirig  t liem , 

I hit  upon  the  plnti  of  heat iug  the  twin  of  si 
needle  vitb  a Wooden  humHv  jut/t  •,v;vn?;  enough 
to  melt  the  mfl&Vv  celling  tfhi  fitile  ^i*ynV% 
ing  the  warn  need k1  u irdef  it,  and  tvansibrnn^ 
it  io.  4 •iamelvli&ir  brii&b  It  was  gently  placed 
m the  flu  bottle  wnh  sea-water,  ilolding  it  Up 
«adi?r  a Ingh  t^wur  before  tho  candles*  the  moviv  j 
mvans  /if  there  were  Any)  were  eaatiy  percmvtul;  ' 
^n<V then,  perched  iyn  r tmnU  hrami  between  the 
b*rth  and  die  wn? h .-sm ndy  3T^dcl i i Kr« t them  with 
as  much  accpvncv  ns  fwi^hdo  upon  my  sheef  of 
paper.  Thtis,  ur»t:  by  - sheiks  and  od)»?v  tni- 

nutiaj  AVer*  i^m^L  vcd  into  the  dnt  but  l ie.  ti 
studying . ibv  htrttatb^  (dv  Kntnral  liistory 
under  great  ditH^uliicfi f but  tfok?  added  to  .tb* 
enjoyment  ; 

I must,  prcinme  that  tb^e  tiny  ermturts 
never  entirely  recovered  their  natural  ftr^tiyitv 
ami  elasticity;.';  Snine  opf'.thjB  tallow  must  have 
adhered  to  thtftft,  Apd  rdridercd  the  side  tlvirt  Wm 
downward  atiffi  hut  the  upper  side  was  perfect ; 
their  cilia  and  tentecaU  were  put  out  and 
drawn  i p b«  tltik  4iMc  with  the  utmost  regulari- 


■ &■*< 


Figpin  f,  -t  /iupv'y.'i;:,; 
p0ser  7uay  be^II-  : y •; 
etl  .Shclfc  m ttAv 
curly-  ptpt&ti ' '0$: 

formuiiifc  Thtrv-  yV^:' 
w»ere  pTukrtcd  by 

BBBSBMSa,-^.-..'  . gn>in&  (rf.  -M; 

■ »!«?*,  j «>i*i  " 

•,^C:-.-v' -.baiw?:; 

»»r<vd  up  ,»»*4>  •ihi! ..-.-. 

. ' V tallfjfw  by  the.  pro* 

Fig.  1./  ;;;• 

; They  wdl  &n 
ft«hy". green,  nud  npjxmrcd  to  be  #^-i>fwV 
but  when  they  were  placed  in  the  boule  of 

water;  J&ey  gradual h*  thnew  but  a vast  pnmher 
of  eiliUi  and  itemained,  at  tbo  hotim*.  ra»h 
Iteriiig  together  for  some  days.  The  shell,  when 
pricked,  was  nut  very  solid,  nor  did  it  ajtpe<ir 
caTcareou^ ; if  so*  there  must  have:  been  <?oove 
foreign  .coloring  matter  in  their  com))opinou. 
There  (vc)  o f wo  small  black  dots,  elongiited  into 
befits,  from  and  around  which  t lie  eiJbi  .^prun^^ 
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when  drawn  fa  they  reposed  in  small  knots  a* 
it»e  mouths. 'of  tho  shells.  The  aoimaJ  inside^ 
when  picked  out;  ^bbsequeiuly;* wag  4 Inn#  stnp 
of  mucus  cir  jel^^^vithout’  o *&:tsg£  of 4 "nt^you* 
smeiii;  ft«d  iK  rt  had  not  tiem  wP t%  'fcaafoess . 
of  the  aboil  J should  ha  ve  mtehideil  ihai  they 
were  a r^ry ■, 

\ Figure  U te- 

tU<^  j?Vc> 

AS  i.  a i;  ^ ' .0  iti  con- 
I cer^oil;  bui  the 

x ; ;•:&?•■  _ '•  >.-dd  hum  menu 

lira  time  s wn  m oat 
_ tVmt  the  shdQ 

when  thrown  into 
^ * water 

. , ^ . -:  'to. . H\',ahd 

" .:•'  • v:*,V '.which 

'h4%i  tti? rtuh'd  into 
, .'  * ti)e\hmjui  tif  the 

poor  little  Pew  in 
and  4med  ni  hh  leisure.  There  were  the  rp* 
mains  of.  jtinaotta,  w&h  its  row  of  filaments 
adhering  b>  the  interior  of  the  shell  This 
roug!it  much  abraded  on  the  ribs,  ami  vpty 
• curse,  of  a diirk:'Cliftiese  hide ; the  Inside  had 
a amalJ  dark  }-por.  where  the  little  creature  re* 
pote^l  when  al^fe  Tfiiit  pwitzife  dutveil  .»>low- 
iy,  huhl*£  the;  with  cilia,  ami.  a short 

mov(ime\iU<jf  iUe  ufih  it  wjt'f  a sueVm^  parrv- 
.%3  *vi need  hy  its  >nom.  1 u nnmms 
system  M&s  very  wall  defined.  J mild  not  find 
him  jsu ft*  I mi^ht  ap  tite  wa* 
*$iy  erejf  4rdp  of  wiiiidh  t exFimumd*  X take 
for  grafted  that  some  of  the  inhiihitiioti*  of  the 
>ml  had  devoured  him. 

Figtrro  3 is  a variety  of  Clo*u 
\y  <w oq  either  very  old  nml 
\ rahbed,  err  under  Ihiitied'uttc 
. ; j formation,  I prefer  the  hitter 

\ | i supposition  from  the  r tide  for- 


Fl$,  *-  ' . . 

by  heavy  rains  fitsm  the  land.  They  wvre  very 
bright  and  d»z*ii'tt£  iri  the  sqn.  and  threw  off 
exceedingly  httilHutt  seiiiuUatljtii. 

«’*  ; • r ^ FiguwShc* 

hmgw  ip  I he 

larrofy  uf  ,,4r- 

' m W -%^'. 

nmr^Vgfpui5 

...  ■\;  . ' Co{;ji,r~-  tile 

^ ^ 

j-j  '.  V- I th«?  true  Arcst, 

6.  — The  two 

‘ v •<  •'  t‘nive.st.fir*roor 

alike.  'It  ih  covered  wuh  a ipit  velvety  fur 
&r  hair  of  n very  dark  jbtnwo^  atmost  blarkir 
nml  has  a deep  fringe  all  around  tk  Ths  <0* 
habitant  tel  evidently'  died  very  recent! > fvoui 
a shock  It  wrs  filruost  truntfrmrnnk  with  Wy 
Jittb  appennirue  nf  ft  oerrou^  fcysu;rn.  The 
long  bristled  podcciThp;  from  ihotddtid*  leija^d- 
gy,  to  Imv-e  nuieijt/ai In  tiieir  f arfy  rfmge> 
they  all  more  or  less  imvp  them>  ;-31ijhy>iM|pli' 
nol  food  Hiemselves  unless  they  had  some  mob 
mennsw  of  hiking  their  prey.  Afr  they  umture 
they  cast  off  mui  devour  thc>?<v  hn&tlcs  thorn- 
selves.  ITrulernoath  there  wo^  a dark  spot,  which 


figure  7 is,  I think-  a rariety  of  yj  7*}ihi*hcwx 
—•aquatic  in  it*  habits,  ft  was  dnaX  Thv 
body  had  the  same  thirfcnos*  tbrongfionh  tlm 
liead  and  tha  tail  re^inbliDg  each  t>thar  AO  ^ 
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wftfy  that, ' e?r'c>c.pf. ■'feo,‘.  the*  ■ Inrfisi JBif-'.t/r'  tfn*  mmn- 
. brdae  sthidi  fa!!;?  e*er  and  conceaU  rh^  eye^ 
}m  cxmlcf  n^r  tail  which  w*»  tod/or  (ml  |Y; 
Was  jetvblaek,  'wRjj,  thjg  fry#  extriW*fe*  a diurfc 
feftivn;  There  wto  6Vi(feiii|y  some  sealt*  bn  it* 
tipper  side,  but  so  Very  vouch  mated  fhaf 

X could  juh  trace  their  markings  disuuctly, 
Figure  ^rn^iJiiU  ^videiitly  in  ire  iaJrtet 

state.  It  was  bright ;■  n?fe  through 

the  water  very  slowly  and  awkwardly*  noil  ap- 
peared tu  have  been  {inched 
or  a piece  of  .vegctiiikle-mAtteir^Af  ii  h/ul  hwrt  the 
two  hook*  from  its rail.  The ?<*mn*m s were  hang- 
ing to  the  last  veirmeiit. 


Fi^br^  H b>n  animalcule  Thr  tipper  pars 
w nmnf»)Vrttr»t,  tbz  low»?r  imtf  filled  with  a dark 
tfu!&  It  fhvA&l  threuglv th#  water  ^ith  grea* 
favflfeg  yw  t i**  -tsiUii  right  arid'  left, 
;V&>4  #$*?$*•  j£;  Uif  eoam  Crjr  ttur  long  hristta  t#v 
feW.  A* Wofeas  tr  of  ilkb 

tytffc  »r  xti^ajxpficii'fc'ti 'iit  an  Sfeffc^L  1 uipp*/fe* 
it  wraU  iUn^t)  head  foremost  into  j*  moilth  : optfp 
to  revive  such  * bbunfetobtffeh 


Ifftp  ;I2.'t  • 

Figure  12  is  it  ypoiigo  of  thh  ^hJichoh^r^^ 
gewits*  'The  skeleton  p *uppuritid  by  $pietito 
which  are  very  «iih  iotis.  It  veiv  mnn% 
but  very  similar,  itif  ijctmt  the  mitpeV  o^is  found 
on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts.  The  t^r, 
spcciimms  wore  attached  to  a 
fe«i  did  nut  .eopear  vferV  li  vely - 


Figure  '£  W ihe  half  of  a;  Clours ^ brit  dark 
and  ilirigy  : 'y*i\  anfeUi  fe«  beautiful  confreres 
of  blue  aiul  silver  Fiimd  in  the  Merlueitaticnn. 
I am  inclined  to  think  the  plummet  dr  tided  it, 
the  hnuiehife  With  thoir  long  fringes  were  ko  *o ft 
ami  fresh,  imd  tffe  rupture  nppen rr*. I f|i»i re  recent 


ri«  Y3. 

Fignm  Its  fea;  beautifully  tranfr- 

fin rem  {md.hfj&ht,  ••:./,  ! 


■yu.t*. 

Figure  if)  reprotfetU*'  grains  of  gravel,  most 
of  which  or/  ^»is  pitfoe  of  .fellow  had  lost  their 
angles,  and  wmiworn  into  $e;yro$  AbU  ribs : they 
were  pft«c*Wl?r$^  - . ; v 


; •.  ;k%;.  te . ( ;*• 

Figure  H represents  gmihs  of  gravel,  their 
angles  bcin^  weim  ilpwu  try  frktioit;  they  will 


Ijecomo  in  oynJ  imd  muruh 

Figure  IT*  is  e rid  early  n vaifery  of  Cfh  in  a 
treusinon  statt^' as  apj»ears  from  the  t^nttveles 
ofita  mouth.  The  fleshy  lips  were  tm  to  be 
«eeu  as  yet;  In  this  early  stage,  no  doubt,  thoy 
IfiRve  cilia-  inMcad  af  a fonene.  It  could  Imn^ 
ujxxn  the  side  of  the  bnulc.  by  the  flat  end  of  us 
tail,  /tnd  8rit3g  the  cilia  in  every  direction,  *$ 
if  mating  a grand  haul  of  something  more  ini- 


animal.  There  w as  nothing  to  chl-  *een  hat  u 
string  of  geli&tine,  with  no  marks  of  form  about 
it.  It  muy  imt c ten  <J«ml  some  time; 

Figure  t#.  Yo<»  perceive  here  that  the  grorel 
is  losing  its  angular  form  more  ami  rmjre,  I 
g£  mindly  soku*md  those  grain*  which  appeared 
to  he  the  • ^ awes.- 


fig.  if-  ;•:  a * 

Fundi?  H dfc»Pl«^rf:4  as  the 


maw  v jpi  ..  JilBPRHIVHPVHHBIIIIHSViHHRPHBHH 

ofhtir  b44  tioQev nn4  1 *a\V  iYnopmfo.  . a 

,>„(!;:f::;: ,';: 

f?3 

Wydarkro««?ui  1 V* 

and  ; $!$&&.;  ;f ft- ’ .Iforcr  f*  aii'Hte  Animal  which  b*r 

/'a'  j- /•  A : of  & wi y>>*? and I 

gpe^a  on  the  • *qjiv  ft  fiW  ft  fowft  - colorml  cap  .tnfr  -Mt&ri.i**  ^ fhe^  ? ? ru^'  ltibl:c*r » 

hmd  nrnmug  riutnd  it  similar  to  tiig  >'  Pinky  i>M  I sbuiLteli  you  awoiL  \ know  0/‘U$  :«mi.a!ra»l 
h'cr.w'  ttivi  w«lh  iit  England  ami  iiclaud.  It  fed  happy  Yo  bo-  set  right  if  in  error*,  .or  shall  he 
*('&&$  be  .the  ’••  imh^t  dmospaet,  V -and  wanting,  gmtibed  for  any  farther  inffirmatioit  concert!  mg 
in  vMbe  little  people”  (the  faitic*),  it.  After  heavy  September  gales  there  is  m 

it  *oa  d£l  iikt  hatim;  IL%  pink  it  up,  ainl,  while  immense  quantity  of  tlel?ris  af  Tarirms  kinds 
*.»  doing,  mk<*  a wiili*  whielt  the  good  pncple  washed  up- on  tin*  shores  of  the  islands  border: 
will  hi: sqy$^h aye  mmwerhd . 1 matte  a wish  ing  ftlonyp  the  Sou  thern  b»la  tea. 1 Oo  seaweed 

when  f took  it  f/nm  tho  tallow,  and  if  4 ; it  worries  and  ptUer  marine  products  yya  will  find  these 
tin#*  l shkll  linvo  it  maiuued  in  a tiap.0:  » pin  liftfc  ankaftls,  doivudod  of  tjteir  /sheik*  ehhgro# 
m .dtow  my  great  refect  fo r these  6M^UTmph&  by  th#1  long  olih  in  i/uqthes  to  these  waifr 


| suppose  they  belong  to  the  sam?  IkfchUyy  arttj  j Of  tlVn.  ocean , Q\Y  Cape  the  lend 

./j  .uhorv  to  ikhce  in  the  ring  un  the  green  | has  hiolight  thehv  np An  ilia  sMl  and  o nr  of  it. 

iherr  eodMn.t  when  the  ludeymi  gales  j Some  o whakfs  ibod‘?  which  was  brought  me 
ftf  summer  blow;  • X;$e-  you  andK  but  hetlevo  ! from-  entirely  of  rUi* 

nid  wfen  I tel!  yon  tjm  belief  of  yuch  lverhd  l ^ Them  vs^mot  a fYdr-— -tlte  Mip- 

ereamre^  is  not  er|d>idcd.  J tia.vti  of 'late  *w&  :j ?f-  ifchi&fwnijijnjl 
handr«sk.i%h0  firnriy  btdhnrte'i'n-  their  prv^mco  tit  mr  a^peelmeh.  of  the.  0iW'J«  m the  jar  No- 
^mea.  thing  hut  timso  mall  vrehieros,  initgicd  in  mi 

hiextT^hlw  ‘ 

latittouu..  •jlbrnvi^tookuj.ar  jejl^  ; it  mu  quite  a 
TiVid  ’wiien  .a . tli^fe  a|i6t 

wh$z:fip;&ii£i&\  mist#-  fidly 

’ ’ ' tbin  i ho  ijthwx  Avotild^ 'Ixt  found,  they  hung  to* 

gather J»';idUs  -mass-  emirely  by  the  king*  cilia  or 

#^..t  n IrSV  kno'Y  tlm  Cii^tuh  are  imked,  with 

• which they  |dy  very  actively  when 

‘.Figure  IT  i±  *n  A^rnlhm  before  it  he*  u;nr . *Uc;y  havo  m«u)  uvswitn,  which  from  their  va^t 
dwrgoue  it»  \**t  tnrnslbnmifcjon.  If  you  have ! rmmherv  b Mot  often  the  ease.  I think  rite 
iheih  ;p:  ^o  n/(uarilihh  wVihh  you  can  enaily  uiv  fcA  wMe>  n)tidM  ch>M^  wkb  the  wson.  «nd  thai 
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bind  Mrlwn  U qults  f li^slHiU,  whi^  is  likeiv  whi$rt  It  whs :p un*J  black' 

they  have  rnuehvd  their  Wtimrtiy*  leaving  it  iti  ah  ihv  wipk;  ’ it  bad  acted  uh  a giiilJatine?  to-.it' 
sink  or  ho  waaimt  on  >he  rotw.t  udj*u:en5  nhOrQ.  fftafrr  marine  mite,  as  a bead  anil  some  cilia 
totadb  <(tbtr,  geray  l iiun^  ffwhi  UB  edge* 

through  tbe  ^niid  Guif  StreAin*  gathering  in  a j l^igrirc  is  a variety  of  C/ixuiilia,  although 
larger  as  they  go,  until  they  reach  tlm  ;.<k&d**’e  \iy  broken  at  the  mouth.  It  wa#  very 
INidhc,  when  the.  Bafam  im;>r., •»»*.«,  the  true  inierh  rubbed,  Was  coarse,  and  gndm**  which  • 
Greenland ; whale; 3 coroes  rushing  flmmgb  fl.> * ' tusnM  to'  its  long  resistance  to  the  action  uf 
vrreer*  field  t it#  mouth  wide,  open,  with  its  whale-  the  son. _ A lirrie  Muck  dot,  with  tbtee  fibrous, 
Iioueerieyer  tfngtilfWij?  mtfjuute  of  thes-fi  small  an-  stiff  cilia  prodded  from  the  mouth,  Ttit 
minis  ai  iivQjy  gih*git>tionv  They  hnctv  th<* head  of  a pnrftMte,  which  htul  taken  pte«*x»kat> 
■power  while  Hi  the  th^U  of  drawing  up  the  i of  dik  vheli  the  hie  of  ihe  termer  vtc<\- 

eUirt  i but  she|i  is  cast  off  those  bo-  pant  or  Afterward.  The  trite  Hmnml  resembles 

come  fn.*4<&  'ivto&'iiiMmhcx,  and  ycting  closely  ^innnvhat  a;  ttndl,;  eptf  Khiweu  (a  in^tcs.d  of 
round  '.•‘S'jjfft'-bflck  of  iln?  shell  was  in  cilia  They  are  generally  found  near  ifuter.  on 

tb*  txdtowv  *?>  tho  HUSiVi  wa a not  injured.  I?  the  banks  of  rivers,  »u  the  IVn>f  of  trees,  m iuoas, 
had!  rhe  power  of  passing  the  eifia  over  the  edge  or  under  lichens.  It  may  have  been  washed 
of  the  *hhfo  ty  rmtder  more  secure.  In  into  the  ocean  in  thc  ilel«r.iv  of  soaj^  t\xexv&r 
trying,  to  fore-e  it  up  wiith  the  needle  to  put  it  there,  may-hz  nqvdHh-yaft^i^  i«4^nfelng  toibi- 
vt%  the  sihlev  ftlmosf  wiry  bristle  or  cilmm  whs  tXrcnn.  of  which  only  know  pf  what  i*  cm  the 
tom  from  its  body,  which  rahibjfod  imfbfog.  surface,  and  that  foiveb ' ve^.^MpisrficialJjr^ 
under  the  class-  butife  pulpy  ifoeckj  with  two  :0S9$ 

small  «iv»  fitted  \rith  a etemush  a aid.  Its  Head  r-  y 


rjg  ji|; 

Figure  23  rcprtiwtnU  grains  of  grand*  wbni 
into  very  smul!  bit  a ; i miehr  alVih^tyj^y  they 
were  grainj  of  coarse  sand.  Tl^ 
quart z.  '■  ■"/'■■  ' ■ ’ 

Figttre ;?i  ft.  Ptrs^nniJ^ 
very  ln?kuttfuh  It  was  Afi  trana- 


m *'■  ::  ;s'''\;:;'  'V-  .. 

SO  t$.‘tbe  back  part  of  the  ^Itdh  I hope  at  some 
friiuie  il ay  to  follow  op  this  lit^e  Aitmw?,  )n- 
tmdipg  ^lf  Ixjibru  me  bff  and  Ou  for  nearly 
twenty  ye-m. 


g*  a long  tiefur-  1 took .the  gram* 

•*  of  .sand  ven- erttenifly  ;i'.ruy  y.roimd  ir,  e -u’; 

firrkiiv  copied  it  ! 'eh • i omvhvsl  it,  tu  if.  cnim* 
hied  Co  piece1*  yfh«n  I touched  ic  with  the  for- 
ceps. 

41  %)i  Figure  %T>  is  ^ y^'T/^^v  ft  ooixr^c  "btcfeli. 

’ ~ sheji.  with  no  ;*  yThe  ^aWis'  mui5« 

l.  This  shell  Ixrlonfi^  to  the  genus  ; ha't.y  • .^ipsi^iv  Init- . ^erO  Kepamted  by  the 
ttdging  from  the  hingf.^  with  its;- Iwry^rdko  oli'  t^IeAcI;  a htunt.h  of  s£a~ 

sth^aud  the  tuxudl  pit  of  a triangular  > lyoed;  Its  tha  datke^t  of  hrt^Vn  Irk 
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Fig.  26.  Fig.  30. 


fronds  all  crinkled  and  twisted.  Small  berries 
on  short  stems  sprang  from  the  main  branch, 
and  feelers  hung  loose  as  if  seeking  something 
to  which  they  could  cling.  I have  never  seen 
this  sea-weed  before,  not  even  among  the  vast 
varieties  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts,  with 
which  I am  quite  familiar.  I dried  it  under  the 
usual  process,  but  it  shrank  into  a knot  resem- 
bling a small  piece  of  black  thread,  and  even 
when  it  was  returned  to  the  water  it  did  not  ex- 
pand. 


Fig.  27.  Fig.  28. 


Figure  27  represents  a vast  number  of  black 
specks  found  among  the  gravel,  which  are  evi- 
dently atoms  of  coal. 

Figure  28  represents  gravel,  very  angular  but 
almost  flat,  quartz,  and  some  small  pieces  of  mica. 


o — o 

Fig.  23. 

Figure  29  is  a variety  of  Actinia . It  was  at- 


tached to  a piece  of  oyster-shell ; its  color  a veiy 
dark-red  brown.  The  second  and  third  of  the 
globules  had  the  power,  when  touched,  of  reced- 
ing into  the  largest,  clinging  with  several  hooks 
or  tentacles  to  the  oyster-shell.  When  thus 
hidden  the  long  cilia  looked  like  the  tentacles 
of  the  sea-anemones.  It  died  almost  immedi- 
ately*. It  must  have  been  injured  in  some  way, 
for  they  are  generally  quite  tenacious  of  life. 
We  can  only  wonder  there  was  life  in  any  of 
them,  when  we  consider  with  what  force  the 
plummet  must  strike  the  bottom  to  bring  up 
what  will  adhere  to  the  tallow.  It  must  only 
have  been  by  the  gravel  and  stones  being  higher 
than  they : the  tallow  forces  them  up  by  suc- 
tion. 

Figure  80  is  the  cast-off  skin  of  a worm. 
Fancy  this  frail,  fragile  thing  coming  up  from 
such  a distance  in  such  good  preservation  : the 
; grains  of  gravel  must  have  protected  it. 


Fig.  81 

Figure  31  is  another  variety  of  Clau&ilia . It 
was  rough  and  weather-beaten,  and  defective  at 
the  mouth.  It  really  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
patched,  or  rather  pieced,  by  its  former  occu- 
pant, as  the  extreme  end  was  still  unfinished, 
and  no  whorls  marked  on  it  at  alL  A black 
spot,  and  a ffew  cilia  of  a parasite,  showed  the 
last  inhabitant  of  this  little  tenement.  From 
the  similarity  of  appearance  and  structure  of 
these  parasites  I have  no  doubt  they  are  the 
natural  enemy  of  this  variety  of  Clausilia,  and 
take  up  their  abode  within  the  shells  when  they^ 
have  devoured  their  builders,  and  either  under-* 
go  another  transformation  or  die  in  their  usurp- 
ed habitations. 


Fig.  32. 


Figure  82  represents  pieces  of  mica,  quartz, 
and  gravel  worn  quite  flat  and  transparent; 
there  was  much  grayish  blue  sand  mixed  with 
them. 

Figure  88  shows  a pair  of  Zoophytes,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Campanularia , as  its  ringed 
stalks  proclaim.  They  were  attached  singly  to 
a piece  of  shell,  apparently  a piece  of  a crab  or 
lobster.  They  were  of  a dark  chocolate  color, 
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hvh?S 'lym*  i and  who  will  usftkirt  0i^fXr  may  mt 
bvi  ln  ^li  these  sea  ch»fc£e&  m'Aiimift  amUfl 
enough  to  make  sweet  tmuje  ip  a.  mermaids 
cars  from  such  a horn  as>  this  ? 


■ ' • ;•:  ;-  v*  v V 1; . %?.  -.  • . 

vrfjii  y^Uiiwbtfi  U;i iti&Jipi,  but  souiri  closed  down,. 
folding  ilwnt  H<  nod  never  revived.  There 
rniglit  bitve  hodf  Huiijethtiag  offetisuve  to  them 


rid  $g 

■ 

Figure  37  represents  ^rmret  r»ea|iy  tr^i 
Figure.  38  feprfcscnw  mud,  heart*  the  color  hf 
flie  celebrated  £&>«*•  «fe  /J/iW.v,  9 mixture  of  cfo r. 
black  mud,  rind  White  -to ml,  With  nd  foreign  tnnt- 
H'V,  eitbnr  vegetable  or  oifinmT  with  It)  A tm<% 
Authentic  Jtirnp  of  mud,  prucWnifng  its  distinct- 
ly as  the  = olive  branch  in  the  doves  besifc  that 
land  wus  near. 


in  the  etdwd with  v^hieU  they  [vt&n  AssoeiitteU  ac 
the  hot  loin  of  Uje  hotfjh. 


\-V  ' .¥1*  U.  ./  ' 

Figure  repfeliema  Xoopb of  tlm  *nnu? 
tifnj'dy,  judging  from  flic  twined  and  ringed 
kt»iks7  bnt  differently  .sb»f^d*  THMf  color  was 
u faded  yellow,  and  could  with  ditfiaihy1  ^ dis- 
tinguished from  the  tafh+w.  Tb^y  wep^  taeh  * 
hd  si  ngly  to  a Hat  pkw.  of  quarts.  1 ftoufd’  r&t 
free  tbgm  fropi  ijie  tallow,  and  they  wmk  very 
anon  fd  the  bottom. 


: v • • ^ *vv..  1 > . \*  “/ 

Hero  tny  dtfdk*  of  .theses  deejH^iv  mystm^ 
Oifist  ?mfl.  ’Toil  mil  jwirreiye,  gentle  reader* 
that  1 hare  gty(?n  .op  names  nr  * venture,.  .1 
have  rfunte.ntdd  uiy self  with  illustrating:  them 
a»  correctly  us  wafe  in  itiy  power  under  the 

dr»:timaiuitces  at  the  time,  and  giving  them  & 

strict  re^&xam Hmlikh  when  ashore,  1 give  yon 
merely  the  famUlcs  they  belong  to,  leaving  h>r 
another  day,  and  perhaps  a her  ter  chance*  a more 
scientific  anti  i.wper  in i description.  . 

I hold  the  opirdon,  Mint  tin'  immense  Tarkuin* 
in  the  numerous  host  found  in  the  depths  of 
if te  saai  to  htr  so  fufitomto  that  the  leads  of  n»> 
two  ships  may  bring  up  the  animals  or  spec  - 

itikw,  even  if  only  a lotv  yartW  apart  * 
where  was  the  iiw  of x^kiug  names  for  amithdfc 
which  perhaps  tHothcr  you  nor  1 yru>y  ever  '*k+ 
again,  ns  you  perceive  diey  appeared  singly, 
therefore  were  not  in  colonve-i  ro  mithmiiv  &J> 
expectation  of  finding  them  very  natne-ron*  at 
some  f ufcnre  day  ? 

I inu9t  mrall  to  you  hew?  Mr.  MuoiyV  benu- 
tifirJ  {Mirhgraph  : “The  wonders  of  the  sea  ,&te 
as  ra&rrelrw*  as  ifte glories  of  the  heavens,  niad 
they  prodnim  in  gongs  divine  that  they  too  * re 
file  works  of  holy  fingers,  * My  illustra tin  ha  are 
strictly 

u Artlhen  tic  tiilir^  of  invl^il'P?  things. 

Of  «hp  and  tiotv,  and  emxlur&ig  |io\nT. 

. Anul  andPVR  pwre,  vuljtsf.ning  at  tht*  iieui  v 
Of  overiftMifi^  fti^tnUoo,” 


Figure  -ft?f  f feol  a?*5urcd,  i*  rhUjmra^tc  found 
so  fepeatediv  in  tb^  dielly  Jt 

was  very  active  in  th<-  wtUpiv  Ji  appeure*!  to 
have  segments ; and 

edef  t\w  long  hihe^*  nnd  d^hpittn  ^u^  At  the  end 
of  which  wa^“  a small  sun  filled  with  a dark  fluid. 


Figure  :\c}  I rhpnld  tu  be  a portion  of 

the  last  wborU  of  a shfilh  U rnsemblod  a Tri- 
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HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

LONG  ago  I had  decided  just  how  and  when  I 
should  fall  in  love ; and  had  plainly  seen, 
in  my  mind’s  eye,  the  lady  who  alone  could  fill 
my  heart!  She.  should  be  tall,  brilliant,  and 
stately,  with  glorious  black  eyes  and  hair..  Her 
mind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge,  and  her 
heart  should  be  filled  with — well,  with  me,  of 
course.  As  to  time,  I had  resolved  not  to  even 
look  for  my  paragon  until  I was  twenty-seven. 

On  my  twenty-second  birthday  I left  the  pa- 
ternal roof  and  proceeded  to  New  York  to  earn 
a fortune  for  the  future  Mrs.  Smith  and  myself. 
And  in  less  than  a month  fell  desperately,  irre- 
trievably in  love  with  a sweet  young  blonde, 
tiny  and  fragile,  who  hated  the  very  sight  of  a 
book,  and  looked  with  sublime  indifference  upon 
my  unhappy  self. 

Oh ! how  I loved  her ! 

She  was  a second-floor  boarder  in  the  house 
which  I had  selected  as  a temporary  abiding- 
place— -an  orphan,  under  the  protection  of  a 
maiden  aunt.  There  were  four  other  lady 
boarders  in  the  house,  but  Julia  Darley,  my 
Julia,  was  the  flower  of  them  all. 

Mrs.  Green,  the  keeper  of  the  boarding-house, 
was  the  mother  of  a maiden  who,  compared  with 
my  unattainable  Julia,  was  as  rock  is  to  crystal, 
as  darkness  is  to  light ; and  yet  this  maiden, 
even  while  my  heart  throbbed  for  another,  dared 
lift  her  eyes  admiringly  to  mine ! Call  it  not 
conceit — the  thing  was  plain. 

Imagine  my  feelings  then,  when,  one  day 
sauntering  into  the  parlor,  and  finding  Miss 
Green  there  alone,  I was  accosted  with : 

“ Mr.  Smith,  I feel  I ought  to  communicate 
my  intentions  to  .you — unless,  indeed,  through 
the  gossip  of  the  house,  you  know  them  al- 
ready.” 

Shuddering  at  the  innovations  of  modern  nov- 
elists, and  intending  to  abash  her  into  silence,  I 
replied : 

14 1 am  acquainted  with  them,  Miss  Green, 
and  I must  say,  once  for  all,  that  both  circum- 
stances and  inclination  prevent  me  from  being 
willing  in  any  way  to — to—” 

“Oh,  as  for  that,”  interrupted  Miss  Green, 
loftily,  44 1 shall  not  press  the  matter ; though 
[with  a sigh]  I am  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  and 
mamma  1 know  will  be  keenly  disappointed. 
My  up-stairs  rival  is  too  powerful,  I find/* 

44 Miss  Green!”  I gasped,  “pray  explain 
yourself— I do  not  comprehend — your  rival?” 

“Yes,  my  rival,”  responded  Miss  G.,  with- 
out a blush; 44  for  as  you  have  refused  in  advance 
the  offer  I was  about  to  make  you,  I must  cer- 
tainly infer  that  you  have  promised  yourself  to 
Miss  Darley.” 

Bewildered,  and  yet  determined  not  to  ap- 
pear behind  the  age,  I managed  to  say,  with  a 
ghastly  smile : 

44 1 am  sorry,  my  dear  lady,  that  you  feel  com- 
pelled to  draw  such  an  inference ; but  how  do 
you  know  that  Miss  Darley  wants  me?” 

“Oh!  that  is  no  secret,”  returned  Miss  Green, 


with  rather  a toss  of  the  head.  44  She  has  had 
her  eye  on  you  ever  since  you  came  to  the  house, 
and  only  yesterday  told  Mrs.  Scott  on  the  fourth 
floor  that  she  only  wished  she  could  secure  you.” 

“Miss  Darley  said  this?”  I exclaimed,  hor-  # 
ror-stricken,  yet  not  utterly  wretched. 

44  Certainly  she  did ; it’s  her  way.  But  you’re 
not  bound,  of  course,  to  follow  her  fortuhes  un- 
less you  choose ; or  if  you  do  not  like  her — ” 

4 4 Like  her ! ” I echoed,  passionately ; 44 1 — ” 

I was  going  to  say,  44 1 love  her!  I idolize 
her!”  when  the  landlady  came  in  the  room,  just 
in  time  to  save  my  dignity  from  utter  wreck. 

Seizing  the  opportunity  and  my  hat  at  the 
same  time,  I bowed  hastily  to  both  ladies,  and 
left  the  apartment. 

In  the  solitude  of  my  own  room  I sat  down 
to  meditate  on  the  remarkable  interview  through 
which  I had  just  passed.  For  Miss  Green  and 
her  unwomanly  offer  I simply  entertained  feel- 
ings of  contempt.  But  what  meant  those  in- 
sin  uationsjjtocerning  my  Jnlia?  Dear,  dear 
girl ! Calm  be  that  she  loves  me  in  secret  ? 

But  those  horrible  words, 44  Meant  to  secure  me  if 
she  could!”  No,  no — I will  never  believe  she 
said  them.  At  most  she  may,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart,  have  confided  her  feelings  to  a false 
friend.  I will  never  believe  it.  And  yet  Miss 
Green  called  her  her  “ rival.”  Women  can  de- 
tect each  other’s  feelings  more  qnickly  than  we 
men  can.  Oh,  what  if  Julia  love  me,  offer 
all! 

All  that  night,  sleeping  and  waking,  my  heart 
kept  echoing  these  words.  The  next  day’s  work 
could  not  drive  them  away.  What  if  she  love 
me ! What  if  she  love  me ! How  the  thought 
lit  up  the  dull  back-office,  and  gilded  the  very 
edges  of  the  4 4 blotter]  ” How  I scribbled 4 4 Love” 
and  44  Julia”  on  bits  of  waste  paper,  and  then 
wrote  44  Cash”  and  44  Scrimpkins”  over  the  words 
so  that  nobody  could  read  them ! 

Well,  when  I returned  to  my  room  that  after- 
noon I concluded  to  relieve  myself  then  and 
forever.  To  say  that  I spoiled  a quire  of 
44  cream-laid”  is  to  make  a moderate  estimate ; 
finally  I produced  a missive  which  I flatter  my- 
self would  have  done  credit  to  any  young  man 
of  twenty-two  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
was  an  epistle  to  J ulia,  telling  her  of  my  deep, 
my  abiding  love,  of  my  prospects  in  life,  of  my 
resolve  to  win  fortune  and  renown  for  her  sake. 

In  short,  I told  her  all  my  hopes  and  fears ; 
begged  her,  in  case  she  could  at  all  reciprocate 
my  emotions,  not  to  divulge  to  mortal  soul  what 
had  passed  between  us ; and  concluded  by  im- 
ploring her  to  pen  me  a line  in  reply. 

Carefully  folding  my  letter,  and  directing  the 
envelope  in  my  best  hand  to  44  Miss  Julia  Dar- 
ley,” I watched  an  opportunity,  slipped  it  under 
her  door,  and  flew  up  stairs  four  steps  at  a time. 

Unluckily  for  me,  I ran  into  a nervous  board- 
er, named  Hopkins,  At  the  first  landing-place. 

As  I appeared  flushed  and  confused,  he  at  once 
regarded  me  with  suspicion. 

44  Holloa,  Smith  1 what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?” 
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44  Matter?”  I panted,  pushing  furiously  past 
him — 44  nothing.” 

He  caught  me  by  the  arms. 

“ Smith,”  said  he,  44 you  are  ill!” 

Fearing  that  Julia  would  hear  the  commo- 
tion, and  driven  to  desperation,  I hissed  into  hiB 
car, 

44  Yes,  small-pox — let  me  go I” 

He  needed  no  second  hint,  but  hurried  down 
stairs,  muttering  something  about  sending  up 
help  as  he  went. 

Seating  myself  by  my  open  window  (for  it  was 
summer),  I was  soon  lost  in  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  my  note.  By  this  time 
Julia  had  certainly  read  it ; nay,  in  all  proba- 
bility she  was  already  bending  her  blushing  face 
over  the  asked-for  reply — Why,  there  was  J ulia 
herself  on  the  opposite  sidewalk ! She  halted — 
crossed  the  street — rang  the  bell — the  door  open- 
ed and  closed.  Now  she  was  surely  on  the  stair ! 
I rushed  to  the  hall  and  leaned  over  the  balus- 
ter. She  entered  her  room.  NJhshe  would 
read  the  letter ! Now  I should  lam  my  fate ! 

Before  my  head  was  raised  from  the  interest- 
ing survey  I heard  a shrill  voice,  from  the  hall 
above,  exclaim, 

440h  mercy!  There  he  is!  Don’t  stand 
there  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Smith!  Go  into  your 
room  for  Heaven’s  sake !” 

This  was  pleasant,  to  say  the  least.  Hqw- 
ever,  I obeyed  orders,  and  resumed  my  seat  at 
the  window. 

Presently  the  very  air  seemed  thrilled  by  a 
rustling  in  the  hall.  Turning,  I saw  something 
white  thrust  nervously  under  my  door.  It  was 
a folded  piece  of  paper. 

With  a beating  heart  I picked  it  from  the  car- 
pet, and  read : 

u Mr.  Skits, — I implore  you  to  leave  this  house  at  once, 
if  you  are  able  to  walk.  Never  mind  paying  your  bill.  I 
can  wait.  Your  room  shall  not  be  entered  until  you  re- 
turn to  it.  The  new  family  come  to-morrow.  As  there 
are  nine  children  I do  not  wonder  at  your  refusing  my  of- 
fer of  taking  a dollar  per  week  leas  than  formerly  from  all 
the  old  boarders  who  would  remain  with  us.  Yours  In 
deep  sympathy,  M.  Gbekn.” 

Just  then  another  slight  rustling  occurred  in 
the  hall,  and  in  an  instant  the  tiniest  letter  in 
the  world  twitched  itself  in  under  the  door.  It 
contained  these  words,  traced  in  a fair,  feminine 
hand: 

“My  dbas  Mr.  Smith,— Thy  sweet  words  have  filled 
me  with  surprise,  and  awakened  emotions  which  I be- 
lieved were  dead  within  me.  You  are  young,  but  there 
is  promise  of  a fine  character  there.  Brief  as  have  been 
our  interviews,  I have  detected  your  powers  of  mind , and 
they  are  worthy  of  my  heart’s  purest  and  best  love.  If  you 
really  feel  that  you  can  be  hatpyvrith  me,  I can  offer  you 
the  4 ray  of  hope*  to  which  you  allude  so  beautifully. 
Yours  (in  all  probability),  Julia.” 

The  first  perusal  made  me  half  wild  with  bliss; 
the  second  excited  a sense  of  mystery,  and  the 
third  convinced  me  that  at  my  proposal  had 
driven  the  poor  girl  deranged.  That  allusion 
to  my  youth — what  could  it  mean?  44  Promise 
of  character,”  too — what!  in  met — in  me,  who 
felt  myself  to  be  already  a care-worn,  thought- 


ful man,  older  in  experience  and  wisdom  than 
Methuselah  himself?  What  could  it  mean,  in- 
deed, but  that  the  writer  was  demented  ? 

She  loved  me,  though — that  was  evident. 
Meanwhile  how  could  I see  my  enchantress; 
how  enjoy  an  interview  with  her  Aray  from 
that  horrid,  over-dressed  aunt  who  was  always 
at  her  elbow  ? Ah ! a thought  struck  me  : I 
would  see  her  at  once — I would  test  her  love ! 
Without  calculating  the  consequences  I hastily 
wrote  the  following  lines : 

44  Dear  Miss  Julia, — I am  confined  to  my  room.  The 
landlady  will  toll  you  what  is  the  matter.  If  you  love  me, 
hasten  to  my  side.  I am  alone  in  a large  city— alone  and 
friendless.  Yours  forever, 

44  Jambs.” 

Fearing  another  encounter  in  the  hall  I 
crumpled  up  my  note,  and  attaching  it  to  the 
end  of  a roll  of  thread  I cautiously  let  it  down 
from  my  window,  trusting  that  no  observing 
eyes  would  mark  me  from  the  street. 

It  was  seen,  however,  from  the  window  be- 
low— a hand  was  stretched  forth,  the  thread 
hastily  broken,  and  the  note  drawn  in. 

Soon  I heard  a light  step  ascending  the  stair 
— then  down  again — then  it  returned — it  passed 
along  the  hall — it  halted  at  my  door!  The 
knob  turned,  and  Julia’s  maiden  aunt  rushed 
injo  the  room  : 

44  James,”  she  cried,  44 1 have  come  to  you — ” 
find  fell  fainting  at  my  feet. 

44  Hallo !”  thought  I,  as  I dashed  a tumblerful 
of  water  into  her  face,  “what  does  all  this 
mean?” 

Her  eyes  opened  ; 44  James,”  she  murmured, 
stretching  forth  her  hand,  “/have  no  fear  of  it. 
Living  or  dying  I am  thine ! ” 

“ The  deuce  you  are !”  I muttered,  sotto  voce. 
Then  aloud,  while  bowing  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance, “ Really,  Madam,  there  is  somo  mistake 
here.  Leave  me,  I pray  you.” 

“Heavens!”  cried  the  maiden  aunt.  4 4 He 
does  not  know  me.  It  has  gone  to  his  brain 
already!” 

44  But  I do  know  you,”  I insisted ; and  I re- 
peat, you  are  laboring  under  some  fatal  error, 
Miss  Darlcy.” 

44  4 Miss  barley !’ — oh  no,  call  me  Julia.  Do 
not  drive  me  away — let  me  soothe  that  poor,  dis- 
trac— ” 

44  4 Julia!’”  I interrupted,  forcing  her  away 
from  me,  44  is  your  name  Julia,  too,  Madam  ?” 

The  sharp  eyes  of  the  maiden  aunt  lost  their 
tender  expression  in  an  instant.  “ Is  my  name 
Julia  too-oo.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir?” 

“Why,  I mean,”  I replied,  recoiling,  44 1 
mean — in  short — that — in  other  words — I didn’t 
know  your  name  was  Julia.” 

44 And  your  letters?”  she  gasped,  getting 
ready,  I felt  sure,  to  faint  again. 

“They  were  addressed  to  your  niefce,  of 
course,  my  dear  Madam.” 

44 Of  course!"  screeched  the  aunt,  now  too 
angry  to  think  of  swooning.  44  And  you  dared 
address  yourself  to  that  child — that  school- 
girl?” 
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44  Bat  really,  Madam,  I — ” 

44  Silence,  Sir.  Don't  Madam  me.  Oh  that 
I should  have  risked  the  horrors  of  contagion 
for  saeh  a wretch!”  And  clapping  her  hand 
to  her  month,  she  started  pell-mell  for  the  door. 

In  rain  I asked  her  pardon,  and  shouted  that 
I had  not  the  small-pox.  She  was  down  stairs 
before  the  words  were  spoken.  Her  door  closed 
with  a bang.  44 Now  for  a denouement,”  thought 
I ; 44  the  whole  house  must  have  heard  this  rack- 
et.*’ I listened;  all  was  still  as  death.  I did 
not  know  that  my  landlady  and  her  daughter 
were  locked  in  their  garret-room,  not  daring  to 
descend  until  they  were  certain  I had  left  the 
house.  The  sound  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
my  raving  had  alarmed  them  only  the  more. 

Leaving  a hasty  noto  on  my  table  containing 
ad  unconditional  surrender  of  my  apartments, 
and,  os  nearly  as  I could  estimate,  the  amount 
doe  for  board,  I packed  my  valise  and  peeped 
into  the  hall.  The  way  was  clear ; not  a hu- 
man being  was  to  be  seen.  In  another  moment 
the  street-door  of  that  mansion  closed  behind 
me  forever. 

At  the  comer  who  should  I meet  but  Julia — 
the  Julia,  looking  lovelier  than  ever.  Scarce 
conscious  of  what  I was  doing,  I halted  before 
her  and  exclaimed, 

44  Why,  Miss  Darley,  how  came  you  here  ? 
I thought  you  were  in  your  own  room.” 

44  So  I was  a few  moments  ago,”  she  returned, 
with  a frank  smile.  44 1 have  only  been  aronnd 
the  comer  to  see  the  doctor.” 

“The  doctor!”  I echoed,  with  some  anxiety. 
44 You  surely  are  not  ill,  Miss  Darley?” 

44  Oh  no ; but  the  fact  is,  I am  anxious  con- 
cerning aunty.  It  is,  perhaps,  wrong  to  tell 
yon,  and  yet — ” 

Of  course  I protested  that  she  was  doing  ex- 
actly the  right  thing ; that  I would  be  only  too 
happy,  etc. , etc.,  etc.  Meanwhile  we  found1  our- 
selves walking  slowly  up  the  avenue. 

44  It  is  very  strange,”  she  continued,  as  we 
moved  on  together.  4 4 Aunt  has  never  shown 
symptoms  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  before, 
though,  perhaps,  I notice  it  more  now  that  I 
am  about  to  leave  her.  Did  you  not  know  it  ?”  | 
observing  my  startled  look.  44 1 am  going  next 
week  to  live  with  another  relative  in  Twenty-  J 
third  Street.  Aunt  has  been  so  absorbed  of 
late  in  her  plan  of  hiring  a house  and  taking 
boarders  that  it  may  have  been  too  much  ex- 
citement for  her.  She  acte  very,  very  strangely. 

I really  fear  that  she  is  becoming  deranged.” 

44  Indeed !” 

44  Yes.  When  I returned  home  this  morn- 
ing after  my  drawing  lesson  I found  her  in  the 
most  singular  state  of  mind  imaginable.  She 
is  nearly  forty,  you  know,  yet  she  declared  that 
she  felt  herself  to  be  too  young  to  keep  a board- 
ing-house, and  must  give  up  the  idea  entirely. 
Then  she  asked  me  how  many  bridemaids  I 
liked  at  a wedding,  and  hinted  something  about 
the  iron  bands  of  secrecy,  and  that  there  was  no 
time,  no  age  with  love,  and  ever  to  many  other 
strange  things.  Next  she  wrote  a letter;  and 
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when  I offered  to  post  it  for  her  she  declared  she 
would  not  trust  it  even  in  an  angel's  hands,  and 
flew  out  of  the  room  with  it,  begging  me,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  to  stay  where  I was.  After  she 
came  in  again  she  seated  herself  by  the  window 
and  sighed,  then  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  smiled 
f —oh,  so  strangely !” 

44  Dear  me ! ” I ejaculated,  feeling  that  I must 
say  something. 

44  Yes,  but  that  isn’t  half.  In  a few  moments 
a piece  of  a boy's  kite,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
fluttered  down  by  the  window,  and  would  you 
believe  ? she  actually  snatched  it  from  the  string, 
looked  at  it  an  instant,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and 
then  ran  up  to  the  landlady's  room.  Soon  she 
came  down  again,  looking  just  as  pale  as — as 
any  thing.  Then  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
exclaimed,  lIhave  decided  /’  (wasn't  that  queer?) 
and  kissed  me,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  beg- 
ging me  on  no  account  to  move  until  her  re- 
turn.” 

44 Dear  me!”  I exclaimed  again,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say. 

44  Well,  do  you  know,  in  a little  while  she 
came  back,  oh,  in  snch  a rage ! So  mad,  too, 
because  I had  been  named  after  her ; and  when 
I implored  her  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter 
she  shook  her  head  fiercely  at  me,  and  said  4 AU 
the  scoundrels  were  not  dead  yet.'  Oh,  I’m 
sure  she's  crazy,”  added  the  poor  girl  in  a dis- 
tressed tone. 

44  Undoubtedly,”  said  I,  solemnly. 

44  The  doctor  can't  go  to  her  for  two  hours 
yet.  What  shall  I do,  Mr.  Smith?  Oh,  it's 
dreadful!” 

Thus  appealed  to,  I decided  to  make  a clean 
breast  of  the  whole  affair.  Forgetting  my  bash- 
fulness, forgetting  the  heavy  valise  hanging  from 
my  left  hand,  I told  her  all,  my  love,  my  suffer- 
ings, my  day's  adventures,  my  present  hope. 

It  was  better  there — there  in  the  crowded  av- 
enue— for  her  veil  hid  her  blushes  and  our  fal- 
tering tones  did  not  disturb  the  passers-by.  Once 
she  laughed — once  she  sighed  “Poor  aunty!’ 
and  at  last,  when  we  were  nearly  up  to  Fiftieth 
Street,  she  said  in  reply  to  a delicate  hint, 

44  Oh  yes,  I am  sure  Aunt  Emily  will  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  call.  It  is  No.  40.” 

44 1 shall  be  very  grateful  to  Aunt  Emily,”  I 
persisted;  “but  her  niece — will  the  be  glad  to 
see  me?” 

Oh  how  beautiful  a blush  is  through  a black 
dotted  veil,  and  how  plainly  one  can  see  when  a 
little  hand  trembles,  even  when  it  is  steadied  by 
a parasol ! 

44  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith.  I am  always  happy 
to  see  my  friends.” 

It  was  non-committal  to  be  sure ; but  I am 
naturally  sanguine,  and  a young  lady  isn’t  apt 
to  say  “ f-r-i-e-n-d-s”  as  though  she  could  scarce- 
ly speak,  unless  she  means  more  than  she  is  will- 
ing to  express — at  least  I found  it  to  be  so  in 
Julia’s  case. 

So  yon  see,  reader,  I could  not  fall  in  love  nt 
twenty-seven,  as  I had  intended,  or  with  that 
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tall,  stately,  dark-haired  girl,  because  I met 
Julia  in  the  mean  time.  Her  eyes  seem  to 
grow  bluer  and  her  hair  more  golden  every  day  ; 
still  I am  satisfied,  and  very,  very  glad  that 
things  “happened”  as  they  did. 

Aunt  Julia  and  I are  pretty  good  friends  now. 
She,  too,  is  married.  It  was  a short  courtship ; 
but  the  Doctor  makes  her  a capital  husband,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Green’s  malicious  remark  that  “a 
widower  with  four  children  wasn’t  much  of  a 
bargain.” 

DOOMED  TO  MUSIC.  ' 

“TTS  in  him,”  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown, 

JL  oratorically.  “ And  mark  me,  Sir,  it  must 
come  out ! ” • 

“ Well,  let  it  come  out,  if  it  will,”  answered 
Uncle  Tompkins.  “I  don’t  pretend  to  know 
much  about  genius,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the 
thing  has  a spontaneous  gush  and  don’t  need  all 
this  Artesian  boring.” 

“ Artesian  boring ! Nonsense  I We  have  only 
dug  a channel — trained  the  too  impetuous  flow 
into  depth,  and  purpose,  and  beauty.  It  was 
Nature  touched  the  rock,  we  only  accept  and 
guide  the  overflow.  Haydn  is  bound  to  be  a 
musician.” 

“Then  you  will  persist  in  dooming  him?” 

“My  dear  Sir,  I see  no  alternative  but  a 
shocking  waste  of  talents.  He  has  given  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  his  power  already,  and 
I look  upon  it  as  a precious  legacy  to  be  care- 
fully nurtured,  not  ruthlessly  thrown  away.” 

Uncle  Tompkins,  who  had  been  reclining  on 
a lounge,  sat  up,  wiped  his  face  with  his  great 
cotton  handkerchief,  and  evinced  a new  interest 
in  the  conversation. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Brown,  being  that  you  are  de- 
termined on  this  tiling,  what  I would  do.  Give 
your  boy — why  the  dickens  did  you  call  him 
Haydn  ? — a companion  of  similar  tastes,  a mu- 
sical companion  if  you  like — say  a young  wo- 
man. Don’t  shut  him  off  from  the  world.  How 
would  the  Third  Ward  do  ?” 

“The  Third  Ward?” 

“ Yes,  certainly,”  laughing.  “ I call  her  the 
third,  as  she  is.  Mary  was  the  first,  Susan  the 
second,  and  Celia  is  the  third.  She  is  a mu- 
sical genius,  and  in  my  barren  house  I half  sus- 
pect is  pining  away  secretly,  though  you  wouldn’t 
think  it  to  hear  her.  I’ll  send  her  out  here.  It 
will  be  a good  arrangement  for  both  of  them. 
Her  father  died  in  New  Orleans  several  years 
ago,  and  she  is  as  poor  as  a church  mouse — as 
you  probably  know — but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  If  you  want  a musical  companion  for 
your  boy  she’s  the  person.  I’ll  send  her  out.” 

Then  Uncle  Tompkins  replaced  the  cotton 
handkerchief  over  his  face  and  fell  back  gently 
upon  the  lounge,  leaving  Mr.  Brown  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  virtually  cut  off  from  any  rejoinder.  He 
did  not  stand  long,  however;  he  turned  and 
paced  np  and  down  the  room  in  a noiseless  and 
contemplative  manner.  Thinking,  undoubted- 
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ly.  It  was  retrospection.  That  word  ‘ ‘ doom,  ” 
coldly  suggestive,  had  touched  something  in  him, 
and  his  son’s  experience  in  life  came  back  vivid- 
ly from  the  cradle  to  the  christening — picture  by 
picture ; but  there  was  nothing  cruel  or  hard  in 
the  record  to  the  father.  They  had  met  the  boy 
at  the  threshold  of  life  with  their  doom  ready 
prepared;  the  first  remonstrance  of  the  little 
lips  was  proclaimed  to  be  a proof  of  his  fitness, 
and  the  whole  assemblage  of  relations  at  subse- 
quent gatherings,  who  either  had  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  parental  dogma,  or  held  theo- 
ries of  their  own  not  dissimilar,  insisted  upon 
the  musical  bias  already  discernible,  and  gave 
him  a musical  name.  Then  they  swathed  him 
with  art,  tied  him  up  in  early  discipline,  and 
the  first  inclination  of  the  sturdy  young  twig 
under  the  pressure  was  hailed  as  an  evidence 
of  natural  proclivity. 

Far  back  the  Browns  were  broad-shouldered, 
hard-fisted  fellows:  nothing  like  a daisy  of 
genius  had  ever  glinted  forth ; but  here  was  a 
divergence  in  the  family  line.  Something  to  be 
coddled  and  coaxed  into  precocity  and  pre-em- 
inence. So  means  were  not  spared  nor  elo- 
quence withheld. 

“And  he  has  advanced,”  said  Mr.  Brown  to 
himself.  “Why,  I can  see  it.  An^  this  com- 
panion will  doubtless  finish  the  business  by 
awakening  his  ambition.” 

He  walked  the  floor  some  time  in  deep  medi- 
tation, until  a snore  from  under  the  handker- 
chief recalled  his  thoughts,  and  then  he  stole 
oat  of  the  room  on  tip-toe. 

Uncle  Tompkins,  having  completed  his  week 
of  recuperation,  had  his  fowling-piece  brought 
out  of  the  store-room,  its  contents  discharged, 
and  then  posted  off  back  to  the  city.  In  lew 
than  a week  the  Third  Ward  arrived,  escorted 
by  a young  gentleman  named  Tom  Barrows. 

From  that  day  a new  condition  of  affairs  was 
inaugurated ; new  relationships,  new  prospects, 
new  feelings,  at  Slightington.  The  house  of 
Mr.  Brown  no  longer  echoed  with  the  intricate 
but  wearisome  exercises  on  the  piano.  Bach 
and  Von  Weber  were  displaced  for  Verdi. 

On  the  day  she  arrived  Haydn  was  deep  in 
thorough-base,  in  the  room  devoted  to  his  studies. 

He  sat  at  the  open  window  for  an  hour.  Sud- 
denly he  threw  the  book  down  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust,  and  broke  out  into  open  pro- 
test: 

“It’s  no  nse!”  and  then  catching  a glimpse 
of  a new  thrashing-machine,  stationed  out  on 
the  lawn  and  surrounded  with  curious  men,  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  off*  to  inspect  it. 

A comely  lad  he  appeared,  walking  across  the 
grass.  Straight,  long-limbed,  and  intelligent, 
but  with  a listless  air — a vacant,  purposeless 
carriage,  that  did  not  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  eyes.  The  great  lumbering  vehicle  with 
the  drums  and  straps  interested  him. 

He  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  rough  prac- 
tical men  who  criticised  it ; he  caught  the  mean- 
ing of  the  intricate  combination.  It  pleased 
him.  Something  seemed  to  interpret  for  him 
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the  inventor's  aim,  and  translate  the  language 
of  the  woodt&nd  iron.  His  hands  were  drawn 
from  his  pockets,  his  cap  pushed  hack;  there 
was  a new  eagerness  in  his  eyes  that  thorough- 
base  had  never  awakened.  They  were  hitching 
the  horse  to  it  when  his  sister  Matilda  came  to 
announce  Celia’s  arrival,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  pull  him  away. 

The  meeting  of  the  victim  with  the  Third 
Ward  was  in  the  music-room.  She,  all  vivac- 
came  and  presented  both  her  hands ; he, 
diffident  and  confused,  formed  a hasty  opinion 
that  she  was  the  most  brilliant  gossiping  creat- 
ure he  had  ever  seen.  Whereas  she  was  a very 
plain  girl  with  bright  eyes,  dark  curls,  and  not 
very  classical  nose  or  chin.  Besides,  there  was 
a patronizing  air  about  her  that  did  not  please 
him. 

“ Wc  shall  get  along  bravely  together,”  as 
though  a tutor  had  said  it.  Was  he  a protege  t 

Slightington  never  saw  such  a character  be- 
fore. Snch  conversational  powers,  versatility, 
wit,  and  occasionally  recklessness.  Haydn  sat 
down  to  the  instrument  to  verify  report  for  her, 
and  undoubtedly  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost, 
for  she  applauded  enthusiastically.  How  long 
had  he  studied?  So  many  years  I and  been 
through  all  that  music  piled  there  ? Would  he 
like  to  hear  her  ? 

She  took  his  place,  and  the  contact  of  her 
white  fingers  with  the  instrument  made  him 
shrink  as  from  a blow.  He  had  never  heard 
any  thing  like  it.  Such  a fusillade!  Such  ra- 
pidity ! A wonderful  electrical  response ! The 
instrument  seemed  to  flash  all  manner  of  odd 
strains  and  cadences ; arias  volleyed,  and  leaped, 
and  commingled  in  glorious  abandonment.  Ev- 
ery voice  that  slept  among  the  wires  seeming  to 
break  oat  into  the  articulation  of  revelry  at  her 
command.  It  was  all  new  and  grand  and  cruel 
to  him.  He  looked  quite  over  the  music  and 
saw  his  own  barren  pathway.  There  was  a 
mistake  somewhere  1 

After  she  had  run  her  fingers  over  the  last 
octave,  and  broken  out  in  a laugh  that  seemed 
a continuation  of  it,  she  turned  suddenly  to  en- 
counter a sullen  face,  half  averted,  as  though 
he  were  listening  and  despairing  at  the  same 
time. 

44  You  are  a musician?”  he  said. 

11  Yes,  a natural  one,  they  tell  me.” 

“They  are  right.  You  love  the  piano.  I 
hate  it.” 

44  Oh,  then  we  shall  agree  perfectly.  Do  you 
know,  I don’t  like  to  see  a man  at  a piano.” 

He  accepted  her  taste  in  the  matter  at  once, 
and  abandoned  the  instrument ; threats  nor 
promises  could  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  it. 
The  Third  Ward  reigned.  New  eehoes  filled 
the  house,  and  Haydn,  growing  daily  more  • 
moody,  gave  up  the  music-room  to  Tom  Bar- 
rows. 

There  were  festivals,  and  picnics,  and  con- 
certs at  Slightington ; but  never  again  appeared 
the  victim  on  the  stage  to  receive  the  bouquets 
of  Matilda,  as  often  before.  He  told  them  he 


had  grown  out  of  it.  But  as  two  years  rolled 
away,  and  Tom  Barrows  continued  to  make  reg- 
ular visits  at  the  house,  sometimes  bringing  his 
Morgan  horse  for  Celia  to  ride,  Haydn  grew  to 
dislike  Barrows  quite  as  earnestly  as  he  did  the 
piano. 

44  Have  you  relinquished  your  studies  alto- 
gether?” she  asked  of  the  victim  one  afternoon, 
when  he  was  lolling  listlessly  under  a tree. 

He  spread  his  linen  coat  npon  the  grass  for 
her  to  sit  upon,  and  looking  her  in  the  face, 
said, 

44  Do  yon  think  I can  ever  make  a musician  ?” 

The  Third  Ward  would  have  laughed  had  she 
not  pitied  him. 

44  How  can  I tell  ? Success  belongs  to  perse- 
verance.” 

4 4 Yes,  you  might  tell  my  brother  Joshua  that. 
It  is  true  enough  for  a blacksmith,  but  for  a — ” 

44 Do  you  wish  to  earn  success?  I ask  yon 
this,  because  I came  here  to  assist  you,  and  it 
looks  as  though  I had  returned  evil  for  good. 
Has  all  your  ambition  departed  ?” 

44 No;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  just  arrived. 
I never  had  any  before.  Yesterday  was  my 
birthday ; I am  eighteen  years  old,  and  think 
of  making  a bold  strike.” 

The  Third  Ward  laughed.  “ A bold  strike” 
was  ambiguous.  It  might  refer  to  a new  style 
of  piano-pounding ; it  might  mean  a whaling- 
voyage  with  harpoons  and  blubber.  She  had 
her  own  views  and  purposes,  and  commenced 
to  give  him  some  good  advice. 

4 4 We  all  know  your  genius,  Haydn,  and  I. 
at  least,  know  something  from  my  reading  about 
the  moods  and  eccentricities  of  genius.  I don’t 
think  a young  inan  could  commence  life  under 
better  or  more  promising  auspices.  Indulgent 
fathers  and  rich  uncles  arc  not  always  vouch- 
safed to  genius,  perhaps,  you  know.  The  pro- 
fession is  a worthy  one ; And  if^you  love  it,  as  I 
suppose  you  do,  you  can  need  no  incentive  to 
study  and  work.  Let  me  tell  you  I sympathize 
in  all  your  dreams  of  fame  and  wealth.  I have 
heard  the  same  siren  voices  that  whisper  to  you 
in  music  and  in  nature;  but  I am  a woman, 
and  you  will  soon  be  a man — that's  the  differ- 
ence. You  may  follow  where  they  lead,  but 
not  I.” 

44 1 never  had  any  such  dreams ; never  heard 
any  whispering,  except  when  you  were  playing, 
and  then  I suspected  it  was  Toni  Barrows  be- 
hind you.” 

She  proceeded,  regardless  of  his  protest. 

44 1 know  what  it  is  to  be  fascinated  by  mu- 
sic. The  other  evening,  when  we  went  to  hear 
Ole  Bull,  I was  transported.  The  weird  tones 
of  his  instrument  seem  to  take  form.  I shut 
my  eyes,  and  they  seemed  flames  of  fire,  crack- 
• ling  with  a delicious  destruction,  burning  their 
rhythmical  way  into  my  brain,  now  dying  out  in 
smouldering  brilliancy,  with  little  jots  of  bright 
sharpness  shooting  up  Xhin  and  lurid,  and  then 
bursting  out  afresh  in  the  great  diapason  of  a 
mighty  conflagration.” 

“Yes,”  said  Haydn,  44 1 remember  it;  but 
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my  sensations  were  different.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  he  was  performing  that  solo,  that  4 Home, 
Sweet  Home’  was  wrestling  on  a staircase  with 
the  4 Carnival  of  Venice,’  and  the  two  were  go- 
ing down  step  by  step,  growing  fainter  in  their 
struggles,  until  they  seemed  to  reach  some  kind 
of  a cellar  door,  that  was  burst  open,  and  liber- 
ated a whole  swarm  of  melodies  that  joined  in 
a general  riot  among  themselves.” 

The  Third  Ward  laughed  a clear,  happy,  bu- 
gle laugh.  Something  more  than  the  descrip- 
tion pleased  her. 

The  next  day  the  victim  went  off  from  run- 
ning the  gamut  to  a rope- walk,  where  a sordid 
man  offered  him  two  shillings  a day  to  turn  a 
wheel  and  mind  his  business.  Something  grim 
and  exasperated  lugged  him  back  with  a refer- 
ence to  his  uncle  and  his  bright  future,  both 
of  which  seemed  dark  and  inscrutable  enough. 
He  fell  into  his  old  niche  mechanically.  Joshua 
came  at  intervals,  jingled  his  pocket-money,  self- 
earned,  with  imperious  independence,  and  spoke 
of  music  disrespectfully. 

The  uncle  too,  in  his  usual  orbit,  came  with 
guns  and  hat-boxes.  Third  Ward  was  in  one 
of  her  44  spells,”  as  Barrows  called  it ; the  whole 
house  echoed  with  Lucia  and  the  Trovatore . 
44  Ha ! ” exclaimed  the  nncle  with  a curious  joy. 
“He’s  improving.  I never  heard  him  do  any 
thing  like  that  before ; it  rings  like  a charge  of 
cavalry.  Egad  that’s  something  to  be  proud  of. 
Excellent,  ’pon  my  honor!”  In  vain  Brown 
tried  to  intimate  a mistake.  He  would  none  of 
it. 

“Don’t  make  any  explanations, ” he  shouted. 
* I can  tell  mnsic  when  I hear  it.  If  I had  never 
heard  him  play  like  that,  I should  have  known 
it  wasn’t  in  him  and  you  were  making  a fool  of 
yourself!” — and  then  he  wanted  to  go  to  sleep. 

That  afternoon  Haydn  sat  in  Ills  room  alone 
watching  the  dead  leaves  drifting  about  down  in 
the  meadows,  and  listening  to  the  music. 

By-and-by  it  ceased,  and  shortly  afterward  he 
saw  the  Barrows’  animal  and  his  father’s  saddle 
horse  through  the  trees,  and  he  knew  who  man- 
aged them. 

44  It  s an  infernal  shame,”  he  said  aloud,  get- 
ting up  and  standing  defiantly  before  a picture 
of  Thalberg.  “ You  are  a ninny-hammer !” 

This  was  not  addressed  to  the  lithographic 
pianist.  It  might  have  been  meant  for  Bar- 
rows,  and  it  may  have  been  designed  for  him- 
self. “I'll  talk  to  her  about  it  now.”  So  he 
put  on  his  great-coat  and  hat  and  went  off  to 
stand  at  the  stepping-stone  and  wait  till  they  re- 
turned. It  was  very  raw  outside  and  he  suffered 
some,  but  Btood  there  resolutely  till  they  came. 
Third  Ward  was  flushed  and  beantifnl.  Tom 
was  red  and  cynical,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
“stood  it  long.” 

“Come  to  the  library,  I want  to  speak  to 
you,  ” he  whispered  in  her  ear  as  Bhe  dismounted. 

“ Has  any  thing  happened?”  rather  startled. 

“ No ; but  something  may.  I’ll  wait  for  you.” 

When  she  came  to  the  library  with  part  of  her 
riding-habit  still  on,  and  saw  the  white  face  of 


the  victim  as  he  walked  the  floor,  she  stood  ir- 
resolute with  her  hand  upon  the  knob. 

“What  frightens  you?”  he  asked,  moving  a 
chair  for  her.  “ I’ll  turn  the  key  so  that  we 
will  not  be  interrupted.  I only  want  your  ad- 
vice.” 

She  sat  down  looking  somewhat  perplexed, 
but  very  charming,  and  he  commenced, 

“Celia,  I’m  nothing  but  a boy,  as  you  know, 
in  experience,  and  whatever  of  manliness  be- 
longs to  me  has  been  stunted  by  compression. 
I’m  sick,  disgusted,  and  desperate ; and  I want 
you  to  advise  me.  There  isn’t  much  for  me  to 
tell  you,  for  I feel  that  you  understand  it  as  well 
if  not  better  than  I do.  You  have  not  been 
here  60  long  without  knowing  that  I am  a pris- 
oner ; yon  have  tested  my  tastes  and  aspirations 
by  a standard  of  your  own  when  I did  not  know 
it ; and  I couldn’t  help  feeling  great  respect  for 
you.” 

Third  Ward  toyed  with  a card-case  and  looked 
dreamily  into  the  grate,  the  flame  throwing  a 
ruddy  glow  over  her  cheeks.  * * Respect”  was  full 
of  meaning,  but  not  the  meaning  usually  asso- 
ciated with  it.  He  stopped  a moment  and  she 
looked  up  to  say, 

44 1 hope  I haven’t  forfeited  your  respect.” 

44  No,  not  that.  You  seem  to  understand  me 
better  than  most  people,  and  I can’t  help  feeling 
a greater  interest  in  your  opinion  of  me.  I sup- 
pose it  is  always  so  when  young  people  are 
thrown  together.” 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Third  Ward’s  mind 
now  of  the  nature  of  the  interview,  and  with 
her  characteristic  kindness  and  impetuosity  she 
resolved  to  assist  him. 

44  Sit  down — do,  Haydn — and  let  us  talk  as  we 
always  do.  You  will  make  me  nervous  if  you 
walk  about  that  way.” 

He  sat  down.  44 1 should  like  to  know  if  I 
could  please  you  most  by  growing  up  what  I am, 
or  by  being  as  other  men  are  ?” 

This  cost  him  an  effort.  She  saw  it ; but  asked, 
44  Why  me  ? Have  you  no  sense  of  duty,  obliga- 
tion ; no  higher  motive  ?” 

44  Last  summer,”  continued  Haydn,  44  when 
you  and  I were  over  at  the  foundries,  yon  told 
me  there  was  something  pleased  you  in  the  Her- 
culean employment  of  the  men.  You  said  it 
seemed  to  be  noble  in  man  to  invent  or  forge ; 
to  drive  or  delve.  Manufacture,  toil,  energy, 
skill,  you  said  were  masculine,  and  many  other 
things  were  feminine.  I Jmew  what  yon  meant, 
for  I felt  it  before  you  said  it.  When  we  were 
in  the  Riceville  mills,  and  the  wheels  were  spin- 
ning and  singing  around  ns,  shafts  and  belts  and 
cogs  seemed  to  make  a music  such  as  I had  never 
heard  before,  and  you  remarked  that  I evinced 
a new  interest  in  the  machinery.  It  was  the 
same  feeling  that  you  experience  with  music, 
but  I never  do ; and  soiftehow  I have  always  felt 
that  you  knew  it  or  desired  it.  I thought  you 
would  have  a better  opinion  of  me  if  I told 
you.” 

Then,  shortly  after,  when  no  answer  was  made : 

44 1 don’t  think  I am  a man,  Celia ; but  I want 
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to  he,  and  I think  I was  intended  for  one : don’t 
you?” 

44  Yes,  I think  you  were,  Haydn.” 

44  And  if  I ever  should  be,  you  would  think 
as  highly  of  me  as — Tom  Barrows  ?” 

It  was  all  out  now,  and  Third  Ward  found  a 
place  to  laugh. 

He  was  a foolish  boy.  What  put  such  a ridicu- 
lous notion  as  that  in  his  head  ? Tom  Barrows 
indeed ! And  then,  with  a sudden  seriousness, 
she  got  up,  approached  him,  and  said,  44  I'm 
only  a year  older  than  you,  Haydn,  and  don’t 
know  much  more ; but  I think  you  are  more  of 
a man  now  than  twenty  Tom  Barrows.”  That 
was  all.  She  was  gone. 

So  ho  lay  awake  all  night,  and  thought  of  a 
thousand  new  things  that  never  occurred  to  him 
before;  very  many  of  which  were  rose  tinted, 
and  all  of  which  sprang  with  a new  vigor  in  his 
brain. 

When  his  nncle  sent  for  him  next  day  he 
marched  boldly  np  to  the  room,  and  presented 
himself  to  that  worthy  with  a great  deal  of  latent 
defiance  lurking  in  his  face. 

44  Well,  young  man,  what’s  your  prospects  in 
life  now?  Can  you  sing  a song  of  sixpence 
with  your  pockets  full  of  rye  ? Are  you  ready 
to  go  to  Europe  ? What’s  your  forte  now  ?” 

He  had  no  prospects  in  life.  He  could  not 
sing,  for  his  heart  was  fuller  than  his  pockets, 
and  he  would  much  rather  go  to  work  than  to 
Europe.  Something  like  it  he  said,  and  more. 
He  would  go  to  the  city.  His  blood  was  stag- 
nant, his  muscles  flaccid,  his  brain  empty.  Mu- 
sic was  no  achievement,  only  an  accomplish- 
ment. With  his  father  it  was  more  violent. 
Disappointment  and  indignation  found  rough 
words.  His  son  was  a disgrace,  and  he  would 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  last  words 
Mr.  Brown  said  were,  “Don’t  you  come  back 
here  again  1” 

Celia  gate  him  her  hand.  44 1 understand 
you,”  she  said.  “I  think  you  are  right.  If 
you  understand  me  yon  will  try  to  be.”  He  un- 
derstood her. 

After  that  there  was  a plnnge  into  the  great 
metropolis : an  aimless  drifting  about  in  the 
maze  of  traffic  and  manufacture,  full  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  own  judgment,  and  doubt  as  to 
his  purpose:  a vagabond  week  among  idlers  and 
pedestrians  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  im- 
pulse, until  he  brought  up  in  an  immense  struc- 
ture where  furnaces  glowed  and  trip-hammers 
shook  the  earth,  and  swarthy  men  flitted  in  the 
red  light,  and  ponderous  machines  rattled  and 
clanked  with  a vitality  and  power  that  were  new 
to  him.  There  was  something  in  this  Titanic 
stir  that  woke  a new  feeling  in  him.  There 
was  a kindly  aspect  in  the  clumsy  iron  giants 
that  he  could  not  account  for;  he  longed  to 
handle  and  inspect  them;  to  become  intimate 
and  friendly  with  them.  Behind  the  lusty  fel- 
lows who  whistled  in  the  smoke  and  chatted 
’mid  the  clang  of  metal,  he  knew  there  were 
more  intelligent  brains  guiding  and  directing 
the  whole,  animate  and  inanimate.  He  found 


them,  a few  frank  words  were  sufficient,  and 
the  next  morning  he  was  among  the  workmen, 
pigmy  indeed,  and  already  begrimed,  but  with 
a curious  satisfaction  in  his  eyes  and  the  same 
resolve  over  all. 

Here  was  the  divergence.  Nothing  could  be 
more  widely  separated  than  himself  and  the  fam- 
ily at  Slightington.  Mr.  Brown,  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  proceeded  openly  to  lav- 
ish his  son’s  portion  on  The  Third  Ward.  She 
was  to  be  the  family  musician  and  genius ; and 
not  only  did  he  make  this  apparent  in  expendi- 
ture, but  he  invited  musical  celebrities  from  the 
city ; threw  open  his  house  to  routs  and  soirees, 
and  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  entertainments 
and  the  talents  of  his  protegee  soon  succeeded  in 
surrounding  her  with  influences  of  the  most  daz- 
zling and  dangerous  character.  Matilda,  being 
a young  woman  of  no  particular  radiance  of  her 
own,  made  no  objection  to  shining  with  borrow- 
ed light.  It  was  her  father  who  did  it,  that  was 
enough  for  her;  and  the  only  persons  who  made 
open  and  secret  protest  were  Uncle  Tompkins  and 
Tom  Barrows : the  former  disliking  very  much 
to  be  kept  awake  by  a “great  thundering  or- 
chestra” from  the  city  performing  under  his  win- 
dow, and  the  latter  feeling  that  the  new  com- 
panions that  surrounded  Celia  were  far  more  at- 
tractive than  himself  or  his  Morgan  stud.  Mr. 
Brown,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  a foolish  />ar- 
vtnu  horror  of  the  very  world  he  sprang  from, 
and  that  world  his  son  had  Voluntarily  entered, 
commencing , at  the  bottom  round,  and  might 
have  been  seen  by  the  father  any  afternoon,  in 
paper  cap  and  overalls,  with  smutted  face,  among 
the  common  workmen,  doing  the  meanest  drudg- 
ery about  the  machines. 

That  son  boarded  in  a crowded  house.  He 
acquired  books.  He  studied  late  and  early ; and 
as  he  himself  afterward  expressed  it,  he  felt  some- 
thing commence  to  expand  in  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  upon  his  homely  duties. 

What  was  his  surprise  one  evening  on  going 
to  his  room  to  receive  a letter  from  his  Uncle 
Tompkins.  It  ran  as  follows,  and  inclosed  a 
check  for  a hundred  dollars : 

•4  Young  man,  you  arc  a brick.  If  I had  a hundred  such 
as  you  I'd  build  up  the  reputation  of  a good  citizen.  Keep 
on  your  own  hook  and  let  muaic  alone.  Here's  a check ; 
don’t  spend  it  for  candy.** 

He  kept  it  a week.  One  morning  he  took  it 
to  the  office  of  the  works,  asked  to  see  the  su- 
perintendent, and  showing  it  to  him,  inquired  if 
he  could  not  be  given  better  employment.  There 
was  a conference,  and  he  was  set  to  work  in  the 
office,  making  copies  of  plans  for  machinery. 
So  he  sent  the  check  back  to  Tompkins  with 
many  thanks,  and  the  promise  to  stay  44  on  his 
own  hook.”  A year  rolled  away.  His  eyes 
were  sharp,  his  brain  invigorated  and  quick- 
ened, and  nothing  in  that  smoky  office  had  es- 
caped him.  He  had  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
mechanics  with  wonderful  alacrity.  Men  knew 
there  was  something  in  him  now,  for  it  began  to 
show  itself  in  little  plans  of  his  own;  here  a 
suggestion  to  improve  a steam-gauge,  there  au 
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THREE  YEARS. 

REE  autumn  tides  have  browned  the  year 
And  leaves  thrice  ripened  to  their  fall, 
(Since  through  our  homesteads,  far  and  near, 

In  tones  resonant,  loud,  and  clear, 

Rang  out  the  thrilling  battle-call. 

Its  echoes  lingered  on  the  hearth, 

It  chilled  us  with  its  wild  alarm,  • 

It  dashed  with  pain  our  cup  of  mirth, 

And  fateful  Sorrow  stalked  on  earth 
With  haggard  eye  and  lifted  arm. 

An  angry  murmur  from  afar, 

A reddening  glow  from  lurid  skies, 

Grim  rumors  of  the  shock  of  war 
(As  southward  waned  star  after  star) 

Filled  all  our  hearts  with  sad  surprise. 

And  hands  were  loosed  from  hands.  We  sate 
Inquiring  mutely  of  the  end. 

The  shadows  of  approaching  fate 
Seemed  darkly  round  the  hearth  to  wait, 
Enwrapping  closely  friend  from  friend. 

Then  manhood  sternly  rose,  and  bade 
The  weakness  of  the  hour  depart. 

By  war’s  black  tempest  undismayed, 

On  God’s  right  arm  for  succor  stayed, 

Arose  in  strength  the  patriot  heart. 

Ye  gave  us,  and  we  went.  With  sighs, 

With  saddened  hearts  ye  sent  us  forth ; 

With  faltering  lips,  with  streaming  eyes, 

Your  firm-devoted  sacrifice, 

O women  of  the  loyal  North! 

Ye  pledged  us — yours  the  hands  that  pressed 
Within  our  own  the  battle-brand; 

The  lips  were  yours  whose  kisses  blessed, 

Yours  the  endearments  that  caressed 
Each  hero  of  the  martyr-band. 

And  years  have  fled  in  strife  and  pain, 

The  sickly  revelry  of  war ; 

The  Southern  summer  burns  again. 

And  sad,  stem  eyes,  through  blinding  rain, 
Look  forth  where  glows  the  Northern  Star. 

Ye  watch  and  wait,  and  hope  the  day 
That  calls  us  from  these  fields  of  woe, 

That  rifts  the  battle-cloud  away, 

That  plucks  us  harmless  from  the  fray, 

That  makes  a friend  of  every  foe. 

0 mother,  sister,  maid,  and  wife, 

Who  hold  our  hearts  in  sorrow’s  thrall, 

Call  us  not  back  w-hile  yet  the  strife 
Is  madly  raging  for  the  life 
Of  her  the  mother  of  us  all ! 


THREE  YEARS  IN  MONT- 
GOMERY. 

FIVE  years  ago,  influenced  by  the  logic  of 
high  wages,  I went  South  to  pursue  my 
trade  as  a machinist.  Knowing  that  in  the 
Cotton  States  competent  mechanics  were  com- 
paratively few,  I imagined  that  I would  there 
be  able  to  make  my  way  to  fortune  more  cer- 
tainly and  easily  than  in  the  overcrowded  North, 
where  industry  and  genius  characterized  all  de- 
partments of  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  fall  of 
1860  I became  foreman  of  the  machine  works 
of  the  Florida  and  Alabama  Railroad  Company, 
situated  at  Montgomery,  Alabam  a.  These  works 
were  among  the  most  extensive  in  tbe  Gulf 
States,  and  afforded  me  precisely  the  opportuni- 
ty I wanted  to  demonstrate  my  capacity  and 
achieve  a competence.  The  opportnnity,  how- 
ever, for  which  I had  longed  and  waited,  brought 
with  it,  when  it  came,  possibilities  of  evil  as  well 
as  promises  of  good.  In  November  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Lincoln  having  been  elected  President,  se- 
cession began  to  be  talked  of.  A feeling  of  on- 
easiness  and  distrust  began  to  creep  through 
society  and  to  disturb  the  clurnnels  of  business 
and  trade.  I soon  felt  that,  as  a Northern  man, 
loyal  in  every  throb  of  my  heart  to  the  Union, 
my  position,  in  the  event  of  actual  separation, 
might  become  unpleasant  if  not  dangerous ; but 
I knew  my  value  to  my  employers,  and  I de- 
termined to  remain  and  trust  to  circumstances  to 
deliver  me  from  whatever  perils  might  arise. 

We  who  loved  the  Union  of  the  fathers  lived 
centuries  of  feeling  in  those  first  days  of  rebell- 
ion. Every  where  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Extravagant  in  hope,  prodigal  in  promises  of 
success,  the  movement  swept  on  for  a time  with 
a vehemence  which  nothing  could  resist.  The 
whole  city  was  ablaze  with  excitement.  Troop* 
coming  and  going;  drums  beating,  trumpets 
snarling,  flags  flying,  the  populace  thronging 
in  holiday  attire  to  reviews  and  parades;  all 
this  passed  before  our  eyes  and  saluted  our  ears 
day  and  night.  Yet  few,  if  any,  dreamed  that 
war  would  actually  come.  P>en  tbe  chief  con- 
spirators who,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1861,  met 
in  convention  and  a day  or  two  after  ordained  a 
Provisional  Government,  imagined  they  would 
be  permitted  to  achieve  their  ends  without  actu- 
al conflict.  The  popular  enthusiasm  would  have 
been  vastly  abated  had  a suspicion  of  what  was 
to  follow  illuminated  for  one  moment  the  general 
understanding ; one  glimpse  of  the  horrors  of 
Shiloh,  Antietam,  and  Gettysburg,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  cool  the  impetuous  ardor 
of  the  most  sanguine  and  arrogant;  and  the 
masses  would  have  shrunk  appalled  from  even 
the  first  Bull  Ron  could  a revelation  of  its  pains 
and  slaughter  have  been  held  before  them  in 
prophetic  vision.  Bnt  even  we,  Northern  men 
as  we  were,  believed  that  hostilities  would  not 
ensue,  or  if  they  did,  that  they  would  terminate 
with  one  or  two  engagements,  and  it  was  in  that 
conviction  chiefly  we  had  determined  to  re- 
main. When  we,  who  ought  to  have  known  so 


Not  yet,  not  yet!  Once  more  inspire 

Our  arms,  our  hearts,  our  souls  with  strength 
To  trample  down  all  weak  desire, 

To  bravo  anew  hell’s  awful  fire, 

The  victory  to  grasp  at  length ! 

J.  F.  F.,  114th  N.  Y.  V. 

New  Orleans,  June , 1S64. 
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much  better,  thus  misinterpreted  the  temper  of  ) 
the  North  and  the  plain  signs  of  the  times,  we 
r*n  hardly  wonder  that  the  m altitude  at  the 
South  were  swept  away  by  the  sudden  tide  of 
enthusiasm,  and  applauded  what  they  did  not  | 
comprehend  ? 

The  storm  deepened.  State  after  State  se- 
ceded. Jeff  Davis  was  inaugurated — I remem- 
ber well  with  what  an  indignant  heart  I stood 
by  and  witnessed  the  solemn  mockery ; and  I 
was  not  long  in  learning  that  it  would  have  been 
true  wisdom  in  me  to  have  quitted  the  Confed- 
eracy. We  saw,  from  the  day  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  formally  installed,  that  it  had  the 
eyes  of  Argus  and  the  arms  of  Briareus.  The 
conspirators  understood  much  better  than  the 
North  has  ever  done  their  true  dangers  and  real 
weakness.  They  knew  that  their  only  chance 
of  success  was  in  compelling  universal  acqui- 
escence in  their  rule,  in  reducing  the  people  to 
such  complete  subjection  as  to  enable  the  usurp- 
ing authority  to  seize,  possess,  and  use,  unop- 
posed and  unresisted,  all  the  resources  and  en- 
ergies of  the  revolted  States  in  furtherance  of 
their  desperate  enterprise.  Hence  personal  lib- 
erty was  restricted  ; spies  were  set  at  every  cor- 
ner; barrel-head  inquisitions  were  instituted, 
and  their  summary  edicts  pitilessly  enforced ; in 
a hundred  nameless  ways  we  were  made  to  feel 
that  a harsh,  vigilant  despotism  hedged  us  about 
on  every  side,  lying  in  wait,  as  it  were,  with 
cunning  seines  for  every  tripping  foot.  That 
thns  menaced  by  a mysterious  and  sometimes 
impalpable  oppression,  we  grew  ourselves  to  be 
suspicious,  to  speak  with  bitted  breath,  to  walk 
to  and  fro  with  cautious  steps,  and  eyes  watch- 
ful and  observant,  was  only  a logical  sequence 
— was  necessary,  indeed,  to  safety. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  loyal  men  in 
Montgomery.  I say  of  course,  because  there 
*re  Union  men  every  where  throughout  the 
South.  A stranger,  indeed,  would  not  discov- 
er the  fact ; they  have  learned  that  the  stillest 
air  may  babble  secrets  in  unfriendly  ears,  and 
that  safety  lies  only  in  silence;  but  in  retired 
places,  among  those  whose  fidelity  is  assured, 
they  express  freely  their  thoughts  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  their  hearts.  As  a Northern  man  I 
naturally  drifted  into  communication  with  these 
loyalists;  and  the  rebellion  was  not  a month 
old  before  I had  a perfect  understanding  with 
them  all,  and  knew  my  position  exactly. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  as  far  as  possible  exemption  from  the  prev- 
alent espionage,  five  other  young  men  and  my- 
self, all  of  Northern  antecedents  and  sympathies, 
engaged  a house,  and  fitting  it  up  with  necessary 
conveniences,  placed  it  in  charge  .of  an  old  negro 
possessing  superior  qualifications  as  a cook. 
Here  we  lived  until  our  escape  was  finally  ef- 
fected, subjected  often  to  annoyance;  but  yet 
comparatively  free  to  speak  and  act  as  our  con- 
victions inclined  us.  Our  rooms  became  in 
time  a favorite  resort*  at  favorable  opportunities, 
of  the  loyal  men  of  the  city,  and  more  than  one 
suffering  and  persecuted  household  was  relieved 


| through  the  charities  there  devised.'  I may  as 
well  say  here  that  the  loyalists  of  the  city  were 
united  by  the  closest  fellowship,  holding  frequent 
meetings  in  quiet  places,  and  all  co-operating 
| for  the  help  of  each  in  every  strait  and  emerg- 
ency where  help  could  be  given.  At  these  meet- 
ings such  Northern  papers  and  periodicals  as  by 
any  means  fell  into  our  possession  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  their  contents  absorbed 
for  future  reflection  and  use.  Frequently  I have 
seen  papers  so  worn  and  soiled  by  this  wide  cir- 
culation and  perusal  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
and  yet,  even  then,  they  were  regarded  as  treas- 
ures of  too  great  value  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside. 
Considering  that  for  two  years  our  only  commu- 
nication from  the  North,  and  our  only  trust-wor- 
thy information  as  to  the  progress  of  events 
among  our  kindred,  was  obtained  in  this  way, 
and  that  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  such  North- 
ern papers  came  into  our  hands,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  understand  how  abso- 
lutely we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  temper, 
hopes,  and  purposes  of  those  whom  we  felt  to  be 
fighting  for  us,  prisoners  in  the  far  South,  as 
much  as  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

As  time  slipped  on  and  the  necessities  of  the 
conspirators  became  more  urgent  and  impera- 
tive, it  daily  grew  more  certain  that  we  were 
exposed  to  danger,  and  coaid  not  always  expect 
to  escape  the  chances  of  a call  to  the  field. 
When  at  last  a draft  was  ordered,  our  distress 
of  mind  was  complete;  we  had  resolved  never 
to  fight  against  the  Government,  but  how  to 
elude  the  clutch  of  the  conscription  was  a ques- 
tion which  caused  us  many  a sleepless  night. 
Providence,  however,  was  on  our  side.  The 
weeks  ran  into  months,  and  the  months  rolled 
away,  and  still  we  escaped.  One  day  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Works  called  me  to  his  of- 
fice and  informed  me  that  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  railroads  in  working  order, 
it  had  been  determined  to  exempt  from  the  draft 
all  the  workmen  employed  by  our  Company ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  statement,  gave  me 
the  following  certificate,  duplicates  of  which 
were  at  once  furnished  to  all  the  operatives : 

Omci  or  Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad  Co. 

Moktoomsry,  Oct.  SI,  1863 

I certify  that  W.  Hedges, 

aged  32  year«,  five  feet  five  inches  high,  fair  complexion, 
blue  eye*,  auburn  hair,  ia  engaged  in  the  service  of  thi* 
Company,  and  i*,  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  in  machlne- 
phop,  under  the  Inara  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  exempt 
from  military  duty. 

ZW  Note. — It  b made  the  dnty  of  the  Superintendent  to  report  to 
the  enrolling  officer  the  name*  of  all  men  leaving  the  service  of  this 
Company.  Sam’l  0.  Jonbs, 

Engineer  and  Svp't. 

The  Note  embodied  in  this  certificate  had  a 
significance  which  is  hardly  apparent  to  the  cas- 
ual observer.  It  had  two  objects ; first,  to  prevent 
‘ ‘ strikes”  among  the  operatives,  and  second,  to 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  work  of  conscription 
whenever,  for  any  cause,  any  of  them  might 
leave  the  establishment.  It  had  occurred  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  the  workmen  had  com- 
bined to  compel  an  increase  of  wages,  and  to 
that  end  had  ceased  work  at  critical  moments 
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when  every  man  was  particularly  needed  in  his 
place.  These  proceedings  bad  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  Government,  and  summary  correct- 
ive measures  were  consequently  adopted.  Or- 
ders were  issued  that  all  operatives  who  might 
hereafter  engage  in  ‘‘strikes”  should  be  seized 
by  the  officers  of  conscription  and  placed  in  the 
ranks,  whence  they  would  be  detailed  to  the  | 
machine -works  for  service.  In  this  way  the  | 
Government  would  secure  their  labor  at  thirteen 
dollars  a month  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty  as  be- 
fore, and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  would,  more- 
over, be  effectually  crushed.  The  Note  embod- 
ied in  the  exemption  certificate  was  designed  to 
remind  the  operatives  of  these  facts,  presenting 
distinctly  the  danger  of  insubordination,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  served  as  a perpetual  warn- 
ing to  the  Superintendent  to  report  faithfully  and 
promptly  “the  names  of  all  men  leaving  the 
service  of  the  Company.”  There  was  in  this  a 
spice  of  despotism  ; but  then,  despotism  was  ev- 
ery where,  menacing  every  thing,  and  so  in- 
considerable a trifle  as  this  scarcely  occasioned 
a thought. 

Only  once  did  my  certificate  fail  to  command 
respect.  One  night  hurrying  along  the  street, 
I was  challenged  by  a sentinel.  I stopped  and 
exhibited  my  certificate,  supposing  he  would  be 
satisfied  upon  discovering  my  position.  But  I 
was  mistaken ; the  fellow  was  resolute,  declar- 
ing that  his  orders  were  imperative  not  to  per- 
mit any  person  to  pass  his  post,  unless  provided 
with  a pass,  after  eight  o’clock  at  night.  A par- 
ley ensued,  and  angry  at  the  detention,  I was 
on  the  point  of  pronouncing  my  opinion  of  the 
Confederacy  in  no  choice  terms,  when  a gentle- 
man who  had  come  up  interfered  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  “ all  right,”  and  I was  permit- 
ted to  depart.  I learned  the  next  day  that  the 
person  so  befriending  me  was  the  chief  of  the 
Conscription  Bureau  in  the  city,  and  though 
obliged  to  him  for  his  intercession,  the  knowl- 
edge os  to  his  personality  was  by  no  means  grat- 
ifying. It  was  obvious  that  he  was  intimately 
informed  as  to  my  occupation  and  relations; 
and  the  more  I reflected  upon  the  circumstance 
the  more  uneasy  I became. 

About  a fortnight  after  the  adoption  of  the 
regulation  in  reference  to  exemptions,  an  order 
was  received  from  Richmond  directing  that  all 
persons  holding  exemption  certificates  should 
be  required  to  obtain  formal  recognitions  of  the 
fact,  or,  in  other  words,  safe-conducts  from  the 
Provost  Marshal,  and  that  all  other  persons 
liable  to  military  duty  should  be  immediately 
forced  into  the  ranks.  In  compliance  with  this 
order,  a week  or  so  after  its  announcement,  I 
called  at  the  offico  of  the  Provost  Marshal  and 
there  obtained  the  following : 

Military  Post,  Moktgombrt,  Ala. 

Photost  Marshal’*  Oypici,  Xpv.  18,  1863. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  W.  Hedges  to  remain 
in  the  city  for  uixty  (60)  days. 

A.  ii  F.R.R.  Co. 

By  order,  Frank  Clarice, 

Csptain  and  Provost  Marshal. 

Per  Wm.  McGregor. 


Neither  myself  nor  my  room-mates,  all  of 
whom  obtained  similar  permits,  liked  the  limit- 
ation they  contained  as  to  time.  We  coaid  re- 
main in  the  city  for  sixty  days,  but  what  was  to 
come  after  that  ? Daily  occurrences  around  ui 
for  some  time  had  not  been  calculated  to  afford 
us  any  6trong  assurance  of  safety.  Hourly,  we 
had  seen  men  seized  and  hurried  to  the  con- 
scription head-quarters.  Daily,  gangs  of  men 
from  the  surrounding  country  were  brought  in, 
often  wearing  handcuffs — sometimes  resisting 
doggedly  every  step  of  the  way  toward  the  slav- 
ery that  awaited  them.  In  those  days  it  had 
been  no  unusual  occurrence  to  see  men,  who 
had  driven  loads  of  wood  into  the  city  for  sale, 
taken  from  their  wagons  and  carried  away,  in 
spite  of  protests,  entreaties,  and  resistance,  to 
fill  places  in  the  ranks.  Then,  next  day,  we 
had  found  in  the  daily  papers  notices  to  the 
families  of  the  men  thus  abducted,  advising 
them  to  come  and  take  away  the  abandoned 
teams.  All  these  things  served  to  deepen  and 
intensify  the  thought  which  had  been  lying  so 
long  in  our  minds.  We  must  make  our  escape 
at  once,  if  we  would  escape  at  all — that  was  at 
last  too  obvious  to  admit  of  question. 

We  acted  instantly  on  this  conviction.  For 
a year  we  had  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  it  had  never  offered;  every  door 
seemed  closed  against  ns.  One  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  had  been  our  inability  to  procure  a 
guide,  upon  whom  we  could  depend,  to  pilot  us 
through  the  mazes  of  outlying  rebel  pickets  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  sea-board.  The  country 
to  the  south,  toward  the  Gulf  coast,  off  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  was  entirely  unknown  to  all  of 
ns;  and  to  undertake  to  escape  by  interior 
routes  to  the  North  was  only  to  expose  our- 
selves to  the  risk  of  entanglement  and  almost 
certain  capture.  For  a whole  year,  therefore, 
we  had  simply  watched  and  waited.  But  at 
last,  the  very  day  before  I obtained  my  safe- 
conduct,  I had  received  information  that  a guide 
was  to  be  had  near  Bollard,  a town  one  hundred 
miles  southward  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
Pensacola.  Having  the  freedom  of  the  road  I 
had  at  once  satisfied  myself  that  the  person  of 
whom  we  had  heard  was  trust-worthy,  had  en- 
gaged him,  through  his  agent,  to  undertake  onr 
deliverance,  and  within  a few  hours  after  visit- 
ing the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  had  com- 
pleted all  arrangements  for  departure — the  tenor 
of  the  permits  there  obtained  tending  gteatly  to 
accelerate  our  movements.  Our  party  consist- 
ed of  five  persons  in  all — namely,  George  Fol- 
well,  Peter  Martin,  James  Ward,  John  Pierce, 
and  myself— William  Hedges.  The  day  pro- 
ceding  that  on  which  we  had  engaged  with  the 
guide  to  meet  him  at  Pollard  Martin  went  down 
to  that  place  on  pretense  of  procuring  lumber 
for  a shop  which  the  Company  had  in  course  of 
erection,  and  did  not  return  to  Montgomery. 
The  same  day  Pierce,  who  was  running  a loco- 
motive on  the  road,  managed  to  precipitate  his 
train  into  another,  crushing  several  cars  and 
badly  damaging  the  engine.  Ward,  who  was 
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also  acting  as  engineer  on  another  train,  had 
met  with  a similar  accident  the  week  before, 
and  both  trains  were  still  lying  in  their  ruins. 
These  circumstances  were  singularly  favorable 
to  our  scheme ! There  being  no  engines  to  op- 
erate Folwell,  Ward,  and  Pierce  gave  out  that 
they  would  go  down  and  ascertain  what  could 
be  done  toward  repairing  the  damaged  locomo- 
tives, intimating  that,  if  their  presence  were  not 
afterward  required  in  the  works,  they  might 
make  an  excursion  to  Mobile,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  at  intervals,  when  work 
was  not  pressing,  during  the  past  year.  No 
objection  was  made  to  their  proposition,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
21st  of  November,  1863,  taking  the  early  train, 
they  departed,  not  unprovided,  however,  for  any 
emergencies  that  might  arise  in  the  coarse  of 
their  adventure.  The  day  before  I had  pur- 
chased a ham — the  last  but  one  in  the  market 
as  I discovered  by  visiting  all  the  stores — for 
which  I had  paid  thirty  dollars ; and  this,  hav- 
ing been  cooked  and  boned,  was  smuggled  in 
the  night,  together  with  bread  and  crackers,  on 
board  the  tender  of  the  engine,  being  safely 
hidden  under  the  wood,  where  also  two  trusty 
shot-guns  were  snugly  stowed  away  out  of  sight. 
It  is  possible  that  had  the  engineer  of  the  train 
been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  luggage  carried 
by  the  excursionists  he  might  have  objected — 
might,  indeed,  have  reported  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance to  his  superiors ; but  fortune  was  on 
our  side,  and  so,  amply  provisioned,  four  of  the 
party  were  started  and  out  of  reach,  certain  of 
not  being  expected,  in  any  case,  before  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  or  Tuesday. 

At  noon,  putting  an  old  pair  of  boots  under 
my  arm,  I went  to  the  Superintendent  and  told 
him  that  I would  like  to  run  down  to  Evergreen, 
seventy-five  miles  distant,  where  I could  have 
my  boots  repaired  much  more  cheaply  than  in 
Montgomery.  This  was  true,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent knew  it.  Citizens  frequently  went  to 
the  surrounding  towns  for  repairing  and  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life,  owing  to  the  ex- 
travagant prices  demanded  by  the  Montgomery 
dealers.  The  Superintendent  at  once  consented 
to  my  request,  remarking  that  business  was  slack, 
and  I could  as  well  as  not  have  a day  or  two  to 
myself.  Thus  I too,  going  on  board  the  train 
just  about  to  leave,  got  away  unsuspected.  It 
really  seemed  as  if  Providence  were  ordering  ev- 
ery thing  to  our  hands,  and  that  thought  com- 
forted me  as  the  wheezing  engine  dashed  us 
slowly  onward  through  the  mellow  afternoon 
into  the  solemn  night. 

Passing  Evergreen  I reached  Burnt  Corn  Sta- 
tion at  midnight  and  found  my  comrades — who, 
leaving  the  train  at  various  points,  had  there 
united — awaiting  me.  This  station  was  ten 
miles  from  Pollard,  to  which  place  it  had  been 
deemed  unsafe  to  go,  owing  to  the  presence 
there  of  a considerable  Confederate  force.  At 
Bnmt  Com,  Ward  and  Pierce  had  removed  our 
arms  and  provisions  from  the  tender,  while  Fol- 
well was  entertaining  the  Engineer  and  fireman 


at  the  station  groggery,  the  removal  being  for- 
tunately accomplished  without  discovery.  Ac- 
cording to  instructions  we  at  once,  upon  my  ar- 
rival, pushed  into  the  woods,  where  we  were 
very  soon  met  by  an  old  man  and  a girl,  who 
led  us  to  a house  two  miles  away  where  the 
guide  had  agreed  to  meet  us.  The  girl,  who 
seemed  to  enter  with  the  utmost  heartiness  into 
our  adventure,  appeared  to  us  strangely  out  of 
place  in  that  obscure  and  sunless  place.  At- 
tired in  the  very  plainest  clothing,  there  was. 
yet  something  very  winning  in  her  demure  air 
and  face,  and  her  lithe,  graceful  figure.  She 
was  evidently  more  intelligent  than  those  around 
her,  but  we  could  learn  very  little  as  to  her  his- 
tory beyond  the  fact  that  her  father,  who  had  once 
been  well-to-do,  had  been  driven  from  his  home 
for  persisting  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union ; that 
her  mother  had  subsequently  died  broken-heart- 
ed; and  that  she,  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
all  alone  in  the  world,  had  found  a refuge  with 
the  old  man,  whose  companion  she  now  was. 
This  man,  though  worn  and  enfeebled  by  age, 
seemed  to  find  a malicious  delight  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  aided  many  others  besides  ourselves 
to  escape.  It  was  in  this  way,  probably,  he  was 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  the  girl,  whose  young 
life  had  been  made  desolate  by  rebel  cruelty. 

At  the  house  of  the  guide  we  found  three  oth- 
er refugees  seeking  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
who  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  join  our  party ; but  we  did  not  know 
how  far  they  could  be  trusted,  and  therefore  de- 
clined the  pleasure  of  their  company.  We 
learned,  in  the  conversation  that  ensued  upon 
their  request,  that  our  guide  had  already  piloted 
thirty-eight  loyalists  like  ourselves  across  the 
enemy's  lines;  and  all  of  us  felt  safer  and  more 
confident  upon  hearing  that  he  had  never  yet 
failed  in  his  undertakings. 

Shortly  before  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
having  been  refreshed  by  a substantial  repast, 
with  the  guide  in  advance,  we  set  out  on  our 
pilgrimage.  We  had  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
yet  to  travel.  We  knew  the  way  was  a difficult 
one ; that  the  country  was  thronged  by  enemies ; 
that  there  were  dense,  malarious  swamps  to 
cross,  wide  rivers  to  pass,  great  stretches  of  for- 
est to  penetrate ; that,  in  a word,  dangers  would 
confront  us  at  almost  every  step;  but  nothing 
we  might  meet  could  possibly  equal  in  horror 
the  sad,  dismal  life  we  were  leaving,  and  so,  mak- 
ing light  of  scratches,  bruises,  and  the  ghostly 
goblins  of  wood  and  thicket,  we  went  courage- 
ously forward.  After  walking  some  three  miles 
or  more  we  encountered  our  first  serious  impedi- 
ment in  a creek  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross,, 
and*  which,  after  some  difficulty,  was  finally 
passed  in  a boat  which  the  guide  found  in  the 
darkness  somewhere  under  the  bank.  From  thAt 
time  until  ten  o’clock  the  following  morning  we 
marched  steadily  onward,  moving,  after  day- 
light, with  the  utmost  caution — keeping  away 
from  the  main  roads,  and  flanking,  by  circuit- 
ous movements,  the  few  bouses  lying  along  the 
route.  The  distance  accomplished  up  to  this 
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time  was,  according  to  the  guide,  eighteen  miles ; 
to  ns  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  traveled  that  many 
leagues.  We  were  yet  in  the  first  tremor  of 
nervous  apprehension,  and  our  pace  seemed  hor- 
ribly sluggish,  though  we  knew  that  every  step 
forward — and  I am  not  sure  that  we  did  not 
count  them  all — Carried  us,  further  toward  the 
Canaan  we  were  seeking. 

This  day  was  Sunday,  and  accordingly,  after 
finding  a retreat  in  a dense  swamp,  we  determ- 
ined to  encamp  until  evening,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  go  forward  in  the  broad 
light  of  day  in  the  more  thickly  settled  region 
which  we  were  now  approaching.  Meanwhile 
the  guide,  leaving  us  in  our  retreat,  scouted 
about  the  country,  with  which  he  was  perfectly 
familiar,  making  observations  and  in  some  in- 
stances inquiries,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  j 
the  position  of  the  rebel  pickets,  and  whether  any  | 
alarm  had  been  given  as  to  our  escape.  During 
his  absence  we  tried,  lying  on  the  ground,  to 
find  rest  in  sleep,  but  it  was  a vain  effort.  Our 
anxiety  was  stronger  than  the  appeals  of  nature 
for  repose ; Sodom  was  behind  us  and  Zoar  be-  j 
fore,  but  we  could  not  tell  whether  our  feet  j 
would  reach  it,  and  that  thought  made  sleep  im-  , 
possible.  As  for  myself,  I had  suffered  during 
our  night  walk  the  sharpest  tortures  from  a pair  j 
of  boots  for  which  I had  paid  the  moderate  price  [ 
of  ft 25,  and  I could  os  well  have  dreamed  of  | 
heaven  in  the  shadows  of  the  world  4>f  the  lost ) 
as  have  slept  in  the  pain  which  was  left  me  as  a | 
legacy  of  our  first  ten  hours  of  pedestrian  ism.  j 

That  night,  with  our  guide  again  moving  ; 
carefully  in  the  advance,  we  walked  ten  miles,  i 
when  three  of  us  found  ourselves  exhausted.  ! 
Our  feet  had  swollen,  we  were  weak  and  faint,  ! 
and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  we  must  abandon,  j 
then  and  there,  all  hope  of  accomplishing  the  j 
ten  miles  which  yet  remained  between  us  and  j 
the  Blackwater  River,  which  it  was  necessary  we  | 
should  cross  at  a certain  point,  by  the  only  j 
bridge  within  our  reach,  before  daylight.  But  i 
after  a time,  having  bathed  our  feet  and  changed  1 
our  hose,  we  again  started  out,  moving  painfully  | 
and  slow'ly,  but  still  steadily  diminishing  the 
distance  lying  between  us  and  the  point  at  which 
we  aimed.  Ward,  however,  long  before  we 
reached  the  river,  gave  out  utterly,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  way  was  surported  by  Folwcll 
and  Pierce,  who  almost  forgot  their  own  weari- 
ness in  their  anxiety  to  stimulate  his  flagging 
energies.  I have  never  seen  any  thing  more 
hopeless  and  desolate  than  poor  Ward’s  face  os 
he  toiled  painfully  forward  through  the  swamps 
and  forests,  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  failure  in 
his  struggle  for  freedom,  and  yet  determined, 
with  a sort  of  grim  desperation,  to  keep  on  and  ! 
on,  even  though  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 
Once  only  did  he  utterly  despair.  “I  can’t 
budge  another  foot,”  he  said,  desperately.  His 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  overshadowed.  “I 
shall  never  see  Mary  again,”  he  added;  “I 
must  die  here  in  these  swamps ; you  can  never 
carry  me  to  Pensacola,  and  I can't  walk  any  | 
further.”  Poor  fellow  1 he  did  not  know  that ; 
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his  wife  was  even  then  dead,  and  that  the  au- 
tumn leaves  were  lying  on  the  grave  of  his  only 
boy,  far  away  in  the  Granite  State. 

At  length,  however,  spite  of  pains  and  weari- 
ness, the  Blackwater  was  crossed,  it  being  still 
dark  and  no  one  guarding  the  bridge  to  obstruct 
our  progress.  This  was  better  fortune  than  wo 
had  expected,  and  we  felt  then,  as  we  feel  now, 
that  a special  Providence  held  wide  open  that 
gate  to  the  land  of  promise  beyond.  Having 
passed  the  point  of  danger  we  threw  ourselves 
on  the  ground,  and  for  the  first  time  slept  Bound- 
ly  for  an  hour ; then,  awaking  numb  and  sore, 
pushed  on,  having  five  miles  yet  to  go  before 
reaching  the  Yellow  Water  River,  where  we 
were  to  find  an  accomplice  of  the  guide’s  with  a 
boat  to  carry  us  across.  But  a disappointment 
awaited  us,  for,  on  arriving  at  the  river,  neither 
man  nor  boat  was  to  t>e  found.  For  a moment 
thoughts  of  betrayal  filled  us  with  dismay.  Had 
we  journeyed  so  far  and  suffered  so  much  only 
to  fail  at  last?  Interrogations  like  these  flew 
instantly  to  our  lips,  and  were  addressed  with 
almost  angry  vehemence  to  the  guide,  who, 
amidst  them  all,  remained  resolute  and  calm. 

To  all  our  questioning  he  replied  that  he  knew 
his  men ; that  be  had  as  much  at  stake  as  our- 
selves, and  that  if  we  would  only  be  patient  ev- 
ery thing  would  yet  result  to  our  satisfaction. 

With  this  he  left  us,  moving  stealthily  along  the 
river,  and  was  absent  for  an  hour,  during  which 
we  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  the  keenest  sus- 
pense, sometimes  even  doubting  the  guide  him- 
self, spite  of  his  logical  protest  as  to  the  dangers 
of  his  own  position.  Finally  returning,  he  re- 
assured us  by  leading  us  several  miles  down  the 
river  to  the  house  of  a friend,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  and  furnished  an  excellent  meal, 
to  which  keen  appetites  enabled  ns  to  do  full 
justice.  The  host,  who  was  henceforth  to  have 
us  in  charge,  was  a “ character”  of  the  most 
marked  type— one  of  those  robust,  6turdy  men, 
with  little  education  but  strong,  incorruptible 
integrity  and  dauntless  courage,  whose  influ- 
ence, unconsciously  to  the  possessor,  often  sways 
whole  communities,  especially  in  the  Sonth, 
where  characters  like  these  appeal  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  benighted  populace.  He  was  loyal 
to  the  core,  and  loved  the  old  flag  with  an  almost 
idolatrous  affection.  He  understood  perfectly  the 
peril  of  his  position ; but  he  also  knew  his  rights, 
and  he  would  sell  his  life,  lie  said,  in  their  de- 
fense. He  had  toiled  hard  for  many  years,  he 
told  us,  to  earn  # s little  property,  and  now  it 
was  his,  he  did  not  mean  that  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  should  drag  him  from  it  to  fight  for  the 
infernal  traitor  rag.  The  old  man’s  brave  talk 
stirred  and  strengthened  ns  like  new  wine ; we 
felt  that  we  could  trust  oar  lives  with  him  as 
with  a brother ; that  come  what  might,  he  would 
stand  by  us  to  the  end. 

The  wife  of  this  veteran  Alabama  loyalist  was 
hardly  less  outspoken  than  himself  in  her  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  flag.  “I  was 
born  under  it,”  she  said,  during  our  conversa- 
tion at  the  table,  “ and  I hope  I shall  never  live 
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to  see  another  pat  in  its  place.  I tell  my  boy 
there” — pointing  to  a bright-faced  lad  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years — “that  I’d  rather  bary  him 
with  my  own  hands  than  have  him  fight  against 
his  country ; and  I don’t  believe  he  ever  will  do 
that . At  any  rate,”  she  added,  “he  sleeps 
with  the  flag  over  him  every  night,”  and  before 
we  left  she  confirmed  this  assertion  by  taking  ns 
to  the  boy’s  bedroom  and  showing  ns  a little 
flag  hanging  from  the  tall  head-board,  and  al- 
most touching  the  pillow. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  which  had  been  occupied 
b j an  elder  son  of  the  host  in  procuring  a boat, 
we  crossed  the  river  in  the  direction  of  East 
Bay,  down  which  we  proposed  to  sail  to  Pensa- 
cola Navy-yard.  Before  doing  so  we  settled 
with  our  guide,  paying  him  fifty  dollars  in  specie 
and  five  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  paper. 
We  endeavored  at  first  to  persuade  him  to  ac- 
cept the  entire  amount  in  paper,  but  he  declined, 
remarking  that  he  “ wanted  some  good  money  ; 
trash  could  be  had  at  any  time.”  We  also  gave 
him  one  of  our  #ns,  and  with  a hearty  “God 
bless  you!”  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  went 
apart,  never,  perhaps,  to  meet  again  this  side  of 
the  grave.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  river  bank  gazing  after  us  as  we  slowly 
drifted  away,  waving  our  hands  in  adieu.  Wher- 
ever he  may  be  to  day,  inay  Heaven  bless  and 
guard  him,  that  he  may  live  to  deliver  from  bond- 
age many  others,  yearning,  as  we  did,  for  lib- 
erty! 

Now  for  the  first  time  from  the  moment  of 
our  departure  we  felt  safe.  Up  to  this  point 
we  knew  the  country  swarmed  more  or  less  with 
Confederate  cavalry  pickets,  and  at  every  step 
we  had  taken  there  was  liability  of  discovery  and 
capture.  Now,  however,  that  danger  was  past. 
The  enemy,  even  if  at  that  moment  in  pursuit  and 
standing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  could 
not  cross  without  going  forty  miles  or  more  fur- 
ther up.  We  hod  the  only  boat  which  was  to 
be  obtained ; and  we  knew  that  long  before  any 
pursuing  squadron  could  overcome  that  distance 
we  would  be  beyond  their  reach.  So,  deliber- 
ately building  a fire,  we  lay  down  and  slept  for 
hours.  On  the  very  same  spot  eighty  refugees, 
we  were  told,  had  at  one  time  encamped,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  to  escape  the  conscription. 

Besting  through  the  night,  we  set  out  in  the 
morning,  still  stiff  and  sore,  for  East  Bay.  Both 
Ward  and  myself,  our  feet  having  so  swollen  as 
to  make  our  boots  intolerable,  walked  the  entire 
distance  barefoot.  Within  three  miles  of  East 
Bay  the  guide  reported  a horseman  in  sight, 
which,  with  all  our  confidence  in  our  final  es- 
cape, alarmed  us  seriously,  since  it  was  possible 
that  a roving  guerrilla  gang  might  still  infest 
that  region,  notwithstanding  its  practical  aban- 
donment by  the  Confederacy.  We  immediate- 
ly withdrew  into  a strip  of  swamp,  and  put  our 
pistols  and  our  shot-gun  in  order,  and  then 
again  moved  forward,  going  straight  to  a house 
on  the  Bay,  where  we  found  a loyal  family,  and 
learned  that  the  horseman  was  merely  a neigh- 
bor riding  his  horse  to  water.  Here,  at  the  head 


of  Live  Oak  Island,  twenty-five  miles  from  Pen- 
sacola,  we  contracted  for  a boat  to  carry  us  to 
the  latter  place.  Passing  over  to  the  island 
from  the  main  land,  we  stopped  during  the  night 
with  a brother  of  the  guide,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, hoisting  sail,  set  our  prow  toward  Pensa- 
cola and  liberty.  At  three  o’clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day — Wednesday,  November  25 — 
we  reached  the  Navy-yard,  and  that  night  slept 
under  the  light  of  the  stars  which  rebel  ferocity, 
we  fervently  believe,  shall  never  blot  from  the 
flag  of  the  republic. 

The  following  day  an  incident  occurred  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  frailty  of  the  tenure  by 
which  thousands  in  the  Confederate  army  are 
held  in  its  ranks.  About  noon  a Confederate 
Lieutenant  and  three  cavalrymen  were  brought 
in  from  a picket-station,  where  they  had  given 
themselves  up,  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  were  questioned 
closely,  when  it  appeared  that  they  belonged  to 
a party  which  had  been  sent  out  from  Pollard  in 
our  pursuit,  on  the  authority  of  a dispatch  from 
Montgomery  received  during  the  afternoon  of 
Monday.  This  was  precisely  in  accordance  with 
our  expectations  when  we  started — that  suspicion 
would  not  be  aroused  in  Montgomery  before  that 
time.  The  dispatch  announcing  our  escape 
stated,  according  to  the  Btory  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant, that  there  were  six  of  us  in  all,  and  he  was 
considerably  surprised  when  he  found  only  five, 
saying,  however,  with  a laugh,  that  “There  were 
six,  after  all,  and  three  to  spare.”  The  mis- 
take of  the  authorities  at  Montgomery  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  William  Anderson, 
who  had  lived  with  ns  in  our  hired  house,  left 
the  city  the  day  before  our  departure,  going  in 
the  direction  of  Selma,  whence  he  escaped  after- 
ward, as  I learned  on  coming  North,  to  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Thus,  not  merely  our  arms,  but  the  arms  of 
four  Confederates  whose  hearts  had  never  been 
in  their  work,  were  by  our  adventure  secured  to 
the  service  of  the  Union.  Doubtless  Superin- 
tendent Jones  and  Provost  Marshal  Clarke  were 
sadly  vexed  at  our  departure,  and  have  missed 
us  greatly  since  we  came  away ; bnt  they  may 
find  some  consolation  in  reading  this  sketch  of 
how  we  did  it  in  the  pages  of  Harper  at  the  Con- 
federate reading-room  in  Montgomery. 


ONE  OF  THE  NOBLE.  u 

O CATTERED  here  and  there,  like  pearls  in 

0 me  great  deep,  I pick  out  some  of  the  love- 
liest, of  whom  I would  dearly  love  to  speak. 

There  is  one  on  whose  pictured  semblance  my 
hand  falls  as  it  lies  before  me  in  its  little  gilt 
frame.  I take  it  up  and  look  at  it,  meeting  a 
pair  of  sweet,  sad  eyes,  in  whose  depths  slum- 
ber love  and  mercy.  The  fair,  pale  brow,  the 
brown  waving  hair,  the  gentle,  tender  mouth 
are  all  in  keeping  with  characters  I knew  once 
and  loved  so  well ; and  as  it  is  no  fancy  sketch 

1 shall  tell  you,  I hope  to  do  some  good  by  the 
recital  of  her  brief  life-history. 
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Marian  Vrain  was  motherless  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  at  eighteen  her  father  and  only 
brother  both  fell  at  Fort  Donelson.  I can 
never  forget  the  day  she  received  the  news. 
Through  all  time  her  white  face  and  anguished 
eyes  will  haunt  me  with  the  same  chilling  sen- 
sation I felt  when  she  dropped  the  letter  upon 
her  lap  and  looked  up  at  me,  giving  vent  to  a 
low,  peculiar  cry  that  sent  the  blood  in  waves 
to  my  heart. 

“ Father,  brother,  both  gone ! Oh  me !” 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken  in  a long, 
heart-breaking  moan ; and  then  the  little  hands 
clasped  tightly,  and  I saw  her  trying  to  suppress 
the  tremor  that  shook  her  from  head  to  foot. 

“Oh,  Marian,  darling,  don’t  do  that!”  I ex- 
claimed, going  to  her  side  and  kneeling  by  it  to 
enfold  her.  “Givo  way  to  your  feelings  and 
cry!  Let  the  tears  come  freely.  They  will 
do  you  good.” 

44  I can’t,”  she  whispered.  44  Oh,  I can’t !” 

The  letter  lay  upon  her  lap  still  and  I took 
it  up.  It  was  written  in  a fair,  delicate  hand, 
by  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  fort.  Father 
and  son  were  in  the  same  regiment,  and  they 
had  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hot  contest,  and 
the  same  shell  had  killed  them  both.  The  lady 
dwelt  upon  the  touchingness  of  the  incident,  and 
expressed  her  sympathy  in  beautiful  terms  for 
the  bereaved  daughter.  She  had  learned  her 
address  from  her  husband,  who  knew  Mr.  Vrain 
well,  and  took  the  sorrowful  task  upon  herself, 
offering  her  sympathy  and  her  prayers. 

Tears  streamed  over  my  own  face,  but  I sup- 
pressed my  sobs  to  read  aloud  the  touching  pas- 
sages, lingering  over  them  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  sealed-up  fountains  of  Marian’s  grief. 
But  all  in  vain.  White  and  tearless  she  sat 
for  a long  time,  gentle  and  unmurmuring,  yet 
crushed  and  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
fearful  blow. 

That  night  I staid  by  her  and  no  change 
came.  But  on  the  day  following  a little  pack- 
age of  the  beloved  ones’  effects  were  brought  her, 
and  over  them  she  could  weep  at  last.  The 
pent-up  flood  came  in  torrents  till  she  was  ex- 
hausted, and  then  she  slept  for  hours  with  the 
precious  mementoes  of  the  lost  ones  clasped  to 
her  bosom. 

One  day  more  was  given  to  tears  and  silent 
mourning;  but  after  that  she  rose  up  to  duty 
again.  Her  little  feet  were  seldom  at  rest,  her 
little  hands  always  busy.  To  hundreds  she  car- 
ried comforts  and  consolation ; and  when  people 
wondered  and  questioned  she  would  answdPwith 
gentle  earnestness, 

“ Can  I be  idle  when  the  work  is  yet  unfin- 
ished they  died  trying  to  accomplish  ? No.  I 
urged  them  to  go.  They  have  fallen,  and  my 
work  is  consequently  doubled.” 

The  white  sorrow-stricken  face  told  its  story, 
and  the  eyes  seemed  each  day  to  grow  sadder, 
but  never  a murmur  was  heard  from  her  lips — 
nor  did  her  energy  flag  for  one  moment.  Labor 
was  the  only  antidote  for  a grief  like  hers,  and 
she  seized  upon  it  eagerly. 


Before  the  secession  of  the  Confederate  States 
Marian  had  been  betrothed  to  a young  roan  of 
acknowledged  merit ; but  immediately  afterward 
he  was  forced  to  go  to  Europe  on  business  which 
his  father  had  left  unsettled  at  his  death,  and 
did  not  return  till  after  the  event  just  related. 
That  she  loved  her  promised  husband  fondly  I 
knew  well ; and  I knew  also  that  her  hope  was 
to  see  him  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Union  warm- 
ly on  his  return.  It  was  one  among  the  first 
wishes  she  uttered  after  their  meeting,  and  the 
conversation  that  followed  showed  the  noble  de- 
votion and  self-sacrificing  nature  of  the  girl. 
Sitting  by  the  window  I heard  it  all  as  they 
paced  the  veranda  in  the  clear  white  moonlight. 
Her  face  looked  fairer  under  its  silvery  beams, 
and  her  black  robes  falling  around  her  slender 
form  seemed  to  give  her  a singularly  sacred  ap- 
pearance in  my  eyes.  Once  as  she  passed  I saw 
as  6he  looked  up  toward  me  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  The  sight  of  them  made  me  listen 
to  the  words  he  was  speaking  with  slow  distinct- 
ness : • 

“I  can  not  think  it  my  duty  to  go  away, 
Marian,  and  leave  my  mother  alone  in  her  old 
age.  She  has  no  one  but  myself  to  depend  upon, 
and  it  would  break  her  heart.  Besides,  I can 
not  afford  it.  My  pay  would  not  support  us, 
and  I am  almost  poor  now,  since  our  affairs  in 
England  have  turned  out  so  badly.  I feel  it 
my  duty  to  go  into  some  business  and  make  as 
i much  money  as  I can.  There  are  splendid 
chances  open  now  to  the  speculator,  and  I think 
I can  soon  make  a comfortable  little  fortune,  if 
1 set  myself  to  it.  Then  I can  claim  you,  my 
darling,  and  give  you  a home  worthy  of  your 
merit.” 

44  Oh,  Harry ! you  pain  me  beyond  measure,” 
sho  answered  in  quivering  accents.  “Do  you 
think  I could  enjoy  wealth  and  luxuries  at  the 
expense  of  principles  every  man  should  main- 
tain ? Could  I sit  down  happily  amidst  posses- 
sions gained  while  otir  country  called  loudest  for 
the  help  you  refused  her,  that  you  might  accu- 
mulate riches  for  selfish  purposes  ? Oh  no, 
no!” 

His  voice  was  constrained  and  cold  when  he 
spoke  again. 

“Marian,  this  does  not  sound  like  the  love 
I had  thought  existed  in  yonr  heart.  Heaven 
seeks  to  shield  its  object,  not  to  involve  it  in  a 
broil  that  may  cost  life,  and  end  all  the  bright 
dreams  of  youth  at  one  fell  blow.” 

44  Harry,  love  seeks  to  place  its  object  above 
reproach  always,”  she  answered  in  full,  ringing 
accents.  44  It  is  my  love  for  you  that  makes 
the  desire  more  strong,  that  you  should  not  fail 
in  your  duty.” 

44 But  my  mother,”  he  urged;  44 what  will 
become  of  her?” 

“ Leave  her  to  my  care.  I pledge  myself  to 
watch  over  her  every  step,  faithfully  and  loving- 
ly as  you  could.  With  what  I have  I can  live 
comfortably  and  be  yet  able  to  spare  something, 
and  she  shall  never  miss  a luxury  that  money 
can  purchase.  Every  wish  of  her  old  age  shall 
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be  gratified.  Will  you  not  trust  her  with  me, 
and  take  upon  yourself  the  crowning  action  of 
your  manhood — stamp  youreelf  one  of  the  irre- 
proachable men  of  the  age,  and,  forgetting  self- 
ish interest,  labor  for  our  country  till  she  no 
longer  needs  you  ? I will  help  you,  Harry,  and 
in  all  things  else  your  every  thought  and  wish 
shall  be  gratified  as  far  as  my  power  extends. 
Only  go,  and  go  soon !” 

They  talked  on  for  an  hour  longer,  he  argu- 
ing and  she  combating  his  arguments  till  they 
were  exhausted.  At  last  he  promised  to  go, 
and  then  they  came  into  the  house  to  perfect 
their  plans  to  be  put  into  immediate  action.  Be- 
fore he  left  us,  they  had  agreed  to  be  married  im- 
mediately, and  he  was  to  accept  a position  on  Gen- 
eral   ’s  staff,  in  the  Army  of  the  Southwest. 

The  next  day  but  one  a few  friends  were 
quietly  gathered  in  Marian’s  parlor  and  she  was 
married  to  Harry  Prince.  When  the  guests 
were  all  gone  she  began  to  make  preparations 
for  her  husband’s  departure,  calmly  and  steadi- 
ly, though  the  sweet,  quivering  lip  testified  to 
the  secret  pain  the  action  cost  her. 

Of  the  two  in  that  time  little  Marian  was  the 
strongest,  and  had  things  nearly  altogether  her 
own  way. 

“ Mother  shall  come  here,”  she  said,  cheer- 
fully. “This  house  is  ours,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture in  it.  What  she  likes  best  she  can  bring 
with  her.  The  remainder,  with  the  house  she 
lives  in,  can  be  sold,  and  the  money  placed  in 
the  bank  for  such  uses  as  she  or  you  deem 
proper.  I have  enough  for  household  expenses 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  she  thinks  this  ar- 
rangement far  the  best.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“ Have  it  as  you  like,”  he  answered,  a little 
sadly.  “ You  know  best  what  will  please  your- 
self and  her.” 

After  Harry  Prince  had  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  position,  and  was  becoming  reconciled 
to  it,  he  began  to  feel  something  of  Marian’s 
spirit  of  patriotism  when  ho  found  himself  in- 
stalled in  the  General’s  head-quarters,  and  heard 
brave,  noble  men  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation. 

Then  came  the  first  battle,  in  which  he  felt 
the  hot  fires  of  his  nature  wholly  aroused,  and 
fought  like  a tiger  amidst  the  bravest.  On  the 
field  of  Shiloh  he  learned  to  feel  what  men  were 
there  for,  and  that  feeling  nerved  his  arm  and 
quickened  his  judgment  to  the  accomplishment 
of  heroic  deeds.  His  name  went  abroad  over 
the  land,  and  reached  the  young  wife  and  aged 
mother  in  their  quiet  home,  where  they  were 
“watching  and  waiting,”  and  was  greeted  by 
tears  of  gratitude  and  proud  tenderness. 

Several  months  passed  away,  and  now  they 
were  stationed  at  Corinth,  Mississippi.  Rumors 
of  contemplated  attacks  often  went  abroad,  and 
his  letters  to  Marian  spoke  of  a coming  battle 
there  as  certain.  But  her  answers  were  always 
cheerful  and  encouraging,  and  breathed  a love 
that  was  as  deep  and  pare  and  sustaining  as 
ever  flowed  from  the  heart  of  woman  to  gladden 
the  life  of  man. 


About  this  time  I joined  my  husband  at  the 
same  place,  and  saw  Harry  Prince  every  day. 
He  made  a fine  officer,  and  was  very  popular 
with  the  men  under  his  General’s  command,  as 
well  as  the  officers  who  came  to  know  and  like 
him. 

A few  days  later  a letter  came  from  Marian 
to  me,  stating  that  her  mother-in-law  was  dead. 
The  old  lady  had  died  very  suddenly,  and  I could 
see  from  the  tone  of  her  letter  that  my  little 
friend  was  more  deeply  moved  than  I had  ever 
known  her. 

“Oh,”  she  wrote,  “what  will  Harry  say  to 
me  now ! On  the  eve  of  a great  battle,  proba- 
bly, he  can  not  come,  and  I fear  it  will  hurt 
him  beyond  recovery.  He  loved  his  mother  so 
above  all  other  earthly  things.  I have  tele- 
graphed him,  and  before  this  reaches  you  I shall 
know  whether  he  can  leave  his  post ; but  I shall 
not  know  more  until  I see  him,  and  it  seems  as 
though  I could  not  wait.  Talk  to  him  for  roe. 
Tell  him  how  bitterly  it  grieved  me  that  he  was 
from  her  side  in  the  last  hour.  Oh,  if  he  knew 
how  I suffer,  he  would  pity  and  never  blame 
me!” 

Near  the  close  of  the  letter  she  described  the 
sweet  and  peaceful  closing  scene  of  the  dear 
old  lady ’8  life,  and  expressed  her  thankfulness 
at  having  the  privilege  to  stand,  as  a child,  at 
her  bedside,  and  receive  her  blessing  at  parting. 

Two  weeks  later  Marian  Prince  came  to  Cor- 
inth. There  was  nothing  now  to  keep  her  at 
home,  and  she  felt  that  her  place  was  by  Harry’s 
side.  She  had  rented  the  boose  and  furniture 
at  a good  price,  and  determined  to  follow  him 
wherever  she  might. 

“ There  is  much  work  here,  and  few  to  do  it,” 
she  said  to  me,  after  our  first  greeting,  “and 
when  Harry  does  not  need  me  others  do.  The 
suffering  among  the  refugees,  I am  told,  is  fear- 
ful. Are  there  any  besides  yonrself  who  are 
looking  after  them  ?” 

“None  now,  I believe.  At  least  I have  met 
none,”  I answered ; “ and  I am  more  than  glad 
you  have  come  1” 

Marian  came  to  board  with  me,  and  we  four 
had  our  head-quarters  together.  For  several 
days  every  thing  went  on  splendidly.  I saw 
that  Harry  was  gladdened  by  her  presence,  and 
in  the  evenings  we  coaid  all  rest,  even  enjoy 
ourselves  with  music  and  conversation.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Marian  and  I sought  out  the  suffer- 
ing and  aided  them  all  in  our  power,  finding 
them  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  and  reporting 
their  needs  to  those  from  whom  help  must  come 
as  a gift  of  the  Government,  until  such  a time 
as  they  could  be  sent  on  to  the  North. 

Thus  September  passed,  and  brought  us  at 
last  to  tfce  eve  of  that  fearful  battle  which  had 
so  long  been  expected. 

With  the  first  indications  of  the  coming  con- 
test every  man  was  alert  for  duty.  The  first 
gun  fired  set  fire  to  the  band  of  officers  and 
men,  and  as  we  watched  them  buckling  on 
swords  and  spurs  with  rapid  finger,  heard  the 
tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  firm,  quick  tread  of 
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restless  feet,  we  knew  that  they  were  going  oat 
to  conquer. 

Long  before  we  saw  any  thing  of  the  contest 
we  heard  the  deep  roaring  of  the  cannon,  and  j 
saw  the  effects  of  the  battle.  The  ground  shook  j 
with  the  heavy  reverberations,  and  the  smoke  | 
from  the  field  rose  to  sight,  and  came  nearer  j 
and  nearer  as  the  foe  pressed  on.  Wounded  j 
men  began  to  fill  the  house  and  claim  our  at- 
tention, and  we  could  see  the  shells  hurtling 
through  the  air,  with  their  little  white  mantles 
of  smoke,  bearing  death  to  many  as  they  fell,  j 
It  was  near  noon  on  the  second  day  when  the 
contest  became  most  fearful.  At  that  time  we 
were  in  the  Tishamingo  Hotel,  and  they  had 
pressed  into  the  town,  penetrating  to  the  Cor- 
inth House,  and  upon  the  bridge  near  it.  Ma- 
rian and  I watched  the  struggling  masses  from 
the  window. 

“O  Heavens!”  she  groaned.  “See,  Cay- 
enne, how  they  drive  our  men  before  them! 
Hear  the  hissing  of  the  bullets ; and  oh,  see  how 
they  fall ! The  smoke  is  dense,  but  I can  see 
them,  and  they  are  dropping  like  rain.  Hark 
to  their  shouts!  Ah,  those  pieces  of  artillery! 
How  they  sweep  death  into  the  ranks : and  our 
darlings — perhaps  they  are  gone !” 

I could  not  answer.  The  mighty  and  awful 
grandeur  and  mingled  horror  of  that  hour  struck 
me  dumb.  With  arms  twined  round  each  oth- 
er we  stood  and  watched  till  a crash  startled  us. 
A shell  had  penetrated  the  wall  and  scattered 
the  bricks  and  plastering  upon  the  floor  near  us, 
killing  a man  lying  sick  upon  a cot  in  a room 
adjoining. 

After  this  shells  frequently  struck  the  hotel, 
doing  little  injury,  and  the  battle  grew  hotter. 
Officers  sent  and  forced  us  below  stairs,  where 
they  thrust  us  into  a room  heaped  up  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  This  room  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  and  opened  at  the  side  of  a well, 
from  whence  we  drew  water  for  the  sufferers, 
and  bathed  their  wounds. 

The  shouts  of  men,  the  roll  of  drums,  the 
cries  of  the  suffering,  and  the  terrible  rolling  of 
the  guns,  were  mingling  all  the  while  and  pene- 
trating our  retreat  with  awful  distinctness.  Yet 
personal  fear  had  passed  away,  and  we  became 
absorbed  in  things  immediately  aronnd  us. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
first  day  that  General  Hackleman  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  they  brought  him  into  the  parlor 
of  the  Tishamingo.  Marian  was  busy  with  a 
dying  man,  and  I went  to  the  General,  whom 
they  had  laid  upon  a cot. 

A shot  had  passed  through  the  neck,  cutting 
the  tongue  at  its  root  and  rendering  speech  im- 
possible. Lifting  his  dark  eyes  to  my  face  he 
struggled  hard  to  utter  something,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not,  closed  them  in  anguish,  and 
large  tears  stole  from  under  the  lids  and  fell 
over  his  sun-browned  cheeks.  I thought  he 
wanted  to  send  some  message  to  his  family,  and 
questioned  him,  trying  to  get  answers  by  signs, 
but  his  agony  became  too  great,  and  in  a Bhort 
time  the  soul  went  home  to  the  God  from  whence 


it  caipe.  On  my  knees,  beside  the  dead  hue- 
band,  with  the  roll  of  battle  in  my  ears,  I knelt 
in  silent  prayer  for  the  wife  and  little  ones  in 
his  far-off  home  in  Indiana.  I remembered 
them  then,  and  how  tenderly  and  proudly  he 
had  spoken  of  them  to  me  before  the  catastro- 
phe came.  And  oh,  how  keenly  I felt  the  re- 
membrance of  his  confident  life!  He  never 
thought  that  death  would  find  him.  He  had 
always  spoken  of  the  future  as  his,  and  dwelt 
glowingly  on  what  he  meant  to  do ! Alas,  how 
many  others  fell  that  day  equally  confident  and 
hopeful ! 

General  Oglesby  was  brought  in  the  same  day 
badly  wounded,  but  not  mortally — though  it  was 
then  thought  his  wound  was  mortal — and  many 
others  followed.  The  hotel  was  converted  Into 
a hospital  at  once ; and  when  I passed  through 
the  rooms  later  I found  Marian  quietly  but  earn- 
estly engaged  in  dressing  their  wounds. 

“I  have  heard  from  Harry  and  your  hus- 
band,” she  looked  up  to  say  as  I came  near, 
“ and  both  are  safe.  I shall  expect  them  soon, 
for  it  is  too  dark  to  fight  now.  The  forces  are 
being  withdrawn  for  the  night” 

The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  on 
the  first  day  of  the  battle.  On  the  second  the 
rebels  penetrated  to  the  Corinth  House,  a stone’s- 
throw  from  the  Tishamingo,  and  passed  upon 
the  bridge  that  is  above  the  railroad  near  it 
The  hour  was  a fearful  one,  and  for  a time  many 
of  us  thought  all  was  lost.  But  our  troops  ral- 
lied bravely,  went  forward  with  deafening  yells, 
and  forced  the  rebels  back,  scattering  the  dead 
in  heaps  upon  the  drenched  dust. 

But  on  this  night  our  husbands  did  not  come 
to  us.  The  cry  of  Victory ! rang  through  our 
ranks,  sending  thrills  of  glad  triumph  to  eveiy 
heart;  but  our  rejoicing  was  tempered  with  wild 
and  bitter  pain,  born  of  fears  that  we  could  not 
repulse.  We  could  hear  nothing  of  them,  and 
concluded  that  they  were  either  dead  or  wounded. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night  Marian  came  to 
me  and  took  my  hand.  Hers  were  burning,  and 
her  face  whiter  than  ever  under  the  burden  of 
her  great  fear. 

“ I can  not  bear  this  suspense,  Kate.  Come, 
let  us  hunt  them.” 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  surgeons  of  an  Il- 
linois Regiment  came  and  drew  me  aside. 

“How  will  you  tell  her?”  he  asked,  with 
emotion.  “Prince  has  been  found  dead,  and  I 
fear  the  shock  will  kill  her.  Your  husband  has 
not  yet  been  heard  of,  but  I hope  he  has  not  met 
the  same  fate.  Poor  Prince!  Try  to  soften  the 
blow  for  her.” 

There  was  no  need.  She  had  heard  all,  and 
stood  at  my  elbow  as  pallid  as  snow. 

“ Where  is  he,  doctor?”  gently. 

“ In  the  house.  They  have  carried  him  to 
one  of  the  rooms  above.” 

No  more  was  said,  and  I followed  her  rapid, 
silent  footsteps  till  she  reached  the  side  of  her 
dead  husband,  and  knelt  beside  it,  kissing  the 
white,  cold  lips  in  speechless  agony. 

“Shot  through  the  heart,”  said  one  of  the 
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men  in  a low  voice.  “ Poor  fellow ! She’ll  nev- 
er hear  him  speak  again."  And  then,  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  her,  they  filled,  and  he  turned 
away. 

Oh,  it  was  a sad  and  sorrowful  sight  to  see 
her  that  night ! She  asked  for  water*  to  wash  the 
dost  from  his  face,  and  would  let  no  one  touch 
him  but  herself.  With  her  own  fingers  she 
pressed  down  the  lids  over  the  eyes,  and  smooth- 
ed the  damp  hair  from  the  cold  brow.  She 
crossed  his  hands  over  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his 
face  again  and  again,  moaning  in  those  low, 
pitiful  tones  devoid  of  complaint,  but  full  of  ut- 
ter wretchedness.  I saw  her  all  the  while,  and 
my  heart  ached  while  I gave  to  others  the  help 
she  had  gently  rejected. 

I looked  at  my  watch  after  a while,  and  found 
that  it  was  twelve  o’clock.  How  the  time  had 
flown!  A few  minutes  later  I saw  Marian 
spread  a white  sheet  over  her  husband,  and 
leave  him. 

“Come,  I am  going  now,"  she  said,  in  her 
low,  sweet  voice.  “Half  the  sufferers  are  not 
found  yet,  and  hundreds  may  die  with  thirst  be- 
fore they  can  be  relieved.  The  dead  does  not 
need  me,  and  the  living  do.  Those  that  are  in 
the  house  are  sufficiently  relieved  to  spare  us. 
Come.” 

Out  into  the  night  we  went,  and  on  to  the 
battle-field  where  the  contest  had  raged  hottest 
—one  heart  rising  crushed  and  bleeding  from  a 
deadly  blow  to  struggle  onward  among  the  dead 
for  the  sake  of  the  living;  the  other  with  thfe 
fires  of  suspense  and  agony  still  burning  with- 
in it,  and  gazing  into  each  upturned  face  with 
dread  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  the  missing  face 
of  a husband. 

Oh  those  hours  among  the  mangled  forms 
upon  the  field  of  Corinth ! Night’s  dark  man- 
tle spread  above  ns  made  the  light  of  the  lan- 
terns we  held  more  fearfully  vivid  as  it  fell  ijpon 
the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead.  And  every  step 
we  took  was  in  clotted  gore  for  nearly  fifty  yards. 
Little  groups  of  men,  with  their  lanterns,  were 
seen  here  and  there  picking  np  the  wounded, 
and  their  voices  came  to  us  strangely  through 
the  gloom.  Low,  faint  moans  startled  us  some- 
times from  forms  under  our  very  feet,  and  piti- 
ful voices  called  to  us  for  help.  The  demon  of 
thirst  raged  among  the  fallen  on  the  field,  and 
we  trod  the  horrible  ground  over  and  over  to 
refill  our  vessels  till  the  gray  dawn  came,  and 
friends  found  us.  But  all  through  that  night 
Marian  Prince  proved  her  right  to  the  brightest 
crown  of  fame  that  ever  graced  woman’s  brow. 
With  a heroism  worthy  of  immortality  she  car- 
ried relief  to  the  suffering,  ignoring  the  agony 
in  her  own  heart,  and,  one  might  have  thought, 
the  dead  form  in  the  house  behind  us,  but  for  the 
low,  shivering  moans  that  came  to  me  through 
the  gloom.  Once  I heard  her  sob — one  great, 
deep  sob — as  she  laid  a wounded  head  upon  a 
little  pile  of  leaves  she  had  raked  up  for  it  to 
rest  upon,  and  then  the  low,  pitiful  voice  broke 
into  a prolonged  wail  that  went  to  my  heart  like 
a stab. 
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“ Oh,  Harry ! Harry ! Oh,  Harry ! my  dar- 
ling, my  husband — no  more!"  and  for  a minute 
the  head  bowed,  as  if  unable  longer  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  grief.  I went  to  her  and  laid  my 
hand  upon  the  drooping  head. 

“ Go  in,  Marian,  ’’  I urged,  tearfully.  “ You 
are  overtaxing  yourself.  Go  in  and  stay  with 
him." 

“No,  no,  Katie.  That  is  only  his  dear, 
dead  body,  and  it  don’t  need  me.  • His  spirit  is 
— who  knows — here  with  me,  perhaps ! I must 
stay  while  I am  needed,  and  can  be  of  use.  O 
God,  what  horrors  are  all  around  us !" 

She  got  up  and  continued  her  work,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  never  left  the  field,  except  for  water, 
till  the  morning  came. 

The  morning  passed  in  the  same  agonizing 
uncertainty.  My  husband  was  not  found  among 
the  dead  or  wounded.  But  later  in  the  day  I 
heard  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  was 
unhart.  I will  here  add  that  he  was  among  the 
first  exchanged  after  the  Corinth  battle,  and  im- 
mediately resumed  his  place  in  the  service,  where 
he  is  still  engaged  as  an  officer  of  cavalry. 

Marian  Prince  and  I left  Corinth  together, 
and  with  us  brought  the  remains  of  her  noble  hus- 
band. After  this  event  I was  ill  for  several  weeks, 
and  heard  little  of  her,  but  when  I recovered 
and  again  joined  my  husband  I heard  of  her  at 
the  Memphis  hospitals,  where  she  was  devoting 
herself  to  the  sick  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
It  was  a long  gap  between.  The  autumn  and 
winter  had  passed,  and  the  summer  had  come 
before  we  met  again ; but  in  that  time  she,  with 
a great  grief  bearing  down  her  life,  went  on  her 
way,  while  I had  stopped  and  yielded  my  strength 
for  weeks  before  ability  came  to  work  again. 

I went  to  see  her  on  Sunday,  having  just  ar- 
rived in  the  city  and  put  up  at  the  Gayoso  House. 
There  Colonel  Brent  was  to  meet  me,  and  a dis- 
patch informed  me  that  he  would  be  in  upon  the 
evening’s  train  from  Corinth,  whither  I was 
again  going,  then  occupied  by  General  Dodge’s 
command. 

As  I entered  the  door  Marian  turned  her  head 
and  recognized  me.  The  next  moment  her  arms 
were  round  my  neck,  her  head  against  my  bo- 
som, and  we  both  sobbed  together,  while  strange 
eyes  regarded  ns  curiously. 

“Oh,  Catherine,  it  takes  me  back  to  that 
night  to  see  you  again!"  she  said,  lifting  her 
head ; and  then  I saw  how  thin  she  had  grown, 
and  was  startled. 

“Marian ! Marian ! you  must  not  stay  here," 
I said,  in  alarm.  “You  will  die.” 

“ No  sooner  here  than  elsewhere,  Katie  dear," 
shaking  her  head  with  a sweet,  sad  smile.  “ I 
know  it  will  come  soon,  and  I want  to  try  to 
spend  what  is  left  of  my  life  as  usefully  as  I can." 

A few  weeks  later  I heard  from  her.  She 
wrote  that  she  had  grown  too  weak  for  further 
duty,  and  was  going  home.  I knew  that  she 
ought  to  have  added  “ to  die,”  for  death  was  in 
her  face  when  I last  saw  her,  and  by  the  next 
train  I followed  the  impulse  that  prompted  me 
to  go  with  her. 
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Arriving  at  Memphis,  I was  just  in  time  to 
take  her  under  my  care,  and  we  started  up  the 
river  on  the  Platte  Valley , a large  boat  bruised 
and  battered  with  balls  from  frequent  attacks  by 
guerrillas.  That  trip  up  the  Mississippi  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  I stood  confounded  at  the 
wonderful  power  of  one  frail,  sorrow  •stricken 
woman,  who  had  labored  all  the  while  so  silent- 
ly and  with  such  effect. 

One  day  a party  of  gentlemen  sat  near  us, 
and  some  officers  were  expressing  disapprobation, 
in  open  and  strong  terms,  of  the  habit  women 
had  of  following  up  the  army.' 

“They  are  not  fit  for  it,  and  do  themselves 
lasting  injury,  as  well  as  much  harm  to  the 
officers,  at  a time  when  they  ought  to  be  other- 
wise employed  than  in  taking  care  of  them. 
Men  come  to  fight,  not  to  set  up  establishments 
for  the  comfort  and  care  of  women!  Poor 
things!  They  think  they  are  doing  a great 
deal  of  good,  when,  instead,  they  are  only  kill- 
ing themselves ! There  is  one  of  them  now,” 
pointing  toward  Marian.  “She,  no  doubt, 
thinks  that  she  has  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
and,  maybe,  will  die  happy  under  the  delusion.” 

My  cheeks  tingled,  and  a sharp  retort  rose  to 
my  lips.  Marian  smiled  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  my  arm,  but  I would  not  be  hushed. 


“ Sir,  may  I ask  if  you  were  ever  in  a bat- 
tle?” I asked,  facing  hin}.  The  whole  group 
stared  at  me,  and  the  one  spoken  of  answered, 

“Not  yet.” 

“ Then  let  me  tell  yon  that  this  lady  has,  and 
felt  the  blows  of  two;  and  if  she  were  to  die 
now  I could  think  it  no  wonder.  At  Donelson 
a father  and  only  brother  fell ; at  Corinth  her 
husband ; and  on  the  night  of  bis  death  she  laid 
his  beloved  form  out  in  repose,  and  then  went 
out  on  the  field  to  minister  to  the  wounded  there. 
Do  you  call  this  nothing  ? Is  such  a thing  to 
be  sneered  or  laughed  at,  or  even  to  be  passed 
over  lightly?  Since  that  time  she  has  known 
no  rest.  Labor  earnest  and  unceasing  has  been 
hers,  frail  and  slender  as  she  was,  and  crushed 
with*  sorrow.  Yet,  if  she  should  go  home  and 
die  happy  with  the  thoughts  those  labors  have 
brought  her,  with  the  memory  of  thanks  and 
blessings  in  her  ears,  you  would  term  it  a fond 
delusion.  I would  to  Heaven,  Sir,  that  every 
man  under  the  Government  may  have  worked 
half  as  earnestly  and  effectually  as  she  has ! I 
trust  that  you  will  do  so.” 

A week  later  Marian  Prince  died,  and  we 
buried  her  by  her  husband ; and  America  has 
received  no  purer  or  nobler  sacrifice  than  that 
of  her  young,  unselfish  life. 


MY  BOAT. 

1SENT  it  out  upon  the  stormy  sea, 

Freighted  with  hope,  with  many  cares  and  fears: 
Trusting,  in  due  time,  its  return  to  me, 

I sent  it  out  in  a farewell  of  tears. 

It  has  not  come,  though  years  have  passed  away — 
JFull  time  enough  for  it  to  go  and  come: 

Upon  the  shore  I watch,  day  after  day, 

With  straining  eyes,  for  its  returning  home. 

O!  tell  me,  have  you  seen  it,  sailors  grim  and  gray. 

You  whose  whole  lives  are  passed  upon  the  sea: 

O!  tell  me,  have  you  seen  in  any  sea  or  bay 
The  boat  that  years  ago  went  forth  from  me? 

It  wa9  a little  boat  to  venture  forth  from  land, 

Too  small,  I fear,  to  combat  with  the  gale ; 

But  years  of  labor,  on  this  dreary  sand, 

I spent  upon  the  hull,  and  mast,  and  sail. 

Its  name  was  “Faith”— a gentle,  trusting  name— 
None  fitter  could  it  bear  upon  the  stormy  sea; 

Its  builder  cares  for  neither  wealth  nor  fame : 

My  little  boat  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

O!  hear  ye  winds  that  fill  its  little  sail! 

Deal  gently  with  the  wanderer  wheresoe’er  it  be : 

In  storm  and  calm,  in  sunshine  and  in  gale, 
Remember  little  “Faith”  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

O!  boisterous  waves,  that  roughly  dash  and  break, 
Filling  my  soul  with  dread  upon  the  shore, 

Break  gently  round  her  prow  and  in  her  wake: 

If  ye  should  take  my  “Faith”  what  have  J.  more? 
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THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

THERE  was — nay,  there  is,  for  it  doubtless 
exists  still — in  a certain  nook  of  the  West- 
ern Highlands  of  Scotland,  a certain  cottage, 
of  which,  as  of  the  celebrated  cottage  over  which 
the  “smoke  so  gracefully  curled,"  it  might  truly 
he  said, 

“That,  oh!  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.” 

Very  “humble,"  certainly,  the  heart  should 
be;  for  the  cottage  was  so,  consisting  only  of 
two  rooms,  with  a byre  adjoining : unto  which 
byre  the  original  owners  periodically  migrated, 
somewhat  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  cow: 
while  the  house  itself  was  let  to  any  summer 
lodgers  who  preferred  the  primitive  and  pictur- 
esque to  the  elegant  and  convenient. 

Most  picturesque  it  was : this  solitary  abode, 
nestling  under  a perpendicular  rock,  in  the  curve 
of  a small  bay,  with  a glorious  sea-view  in  front, 
and  behind  it  a magnificent  glen,  presided  over 
by  two  ranges  of  granite  hills.  These  hills  from 
dawn  to  sunset — nay,  all  night  long,  for  they 
never  looked  grander  than  by  starlight — were 
continually  changing  their  aspect  and  color. 
Only  their  forms  remained,  permanently  out- 
lined, in  shine  or  storm,  white  mist  or  pnrple 
shadow,  giving  a sense  of  eternal  endnrance  and 
majestic  calm. 

Besides  this  large  beauty  of  the  mountains, 
there  was  an  infinite  perfection  of  small  beau- 
ties on  every  hand.  Nowhere  could  be  found 
such  heathery  moorlands;  such  verdant  bogs, 
rich  in  lovely  and  rare  bog-plants ; such  a pleasan  t 
shore,  where  from  curious  conglomerate  rocks 
yon  might  peer  down  a dozen  feet,  through  crys- 
tal depths  of  brine,  into  the  brilliant  sea-gar- 
dens,  waving  with  under-water  vegetation,  won- 
derful to  behold.  On  land  too,  all  about  these 
rocks,  which  were  strewn  every  where,  or  left 
standing  upright  in  great  boulders,  were  nooks 
that  would  almost  make  you  believe  in  fairies' 
bowers ; so  that  you  would  never  feel  surprised 
to  see  a wee  green  man  perk  up  his  head  from 
among  the  delicate  mosses  and  ferns,  to  ask  you 
what  business  you  had  in  his  especial  dominion. 

Thus,  outside,  the  cottage  possessed  every  at- 
traction that  heart  or  eye  could  desire.  Inside, 
perhaps,  the  less  that  is  said  of  it  the  better. 
Except  that  it  had  two  merits — rare,  alas!  in 
this  region — it  was  undoubtedly  clean : and  it 
had  windows  which  were  actually  made  to  open ! 
Thanks  to  these  advantages,  within  it  had  for  the 
last  month  been  stowed  away,  in  the  all  but  mi- 
raculous manner  in  which  people  do  contrive  to 
stow  themselves  away  in  Highland  solitudes,  a 
family  of  six  persons — two  brothers,  three  sis- 
ters, and  a oousin — living  that  wild,  free,  Rob- 
inson-Crasoe  sort  of  life  which  is  so  delicious  to 


the  young.  For  they  were  all  young— the  broth- 
ers and  the  cousin  being  under  twenty,  the  three 
sisters  a little  older.  Five  of  them  were  Wyvills 
—Agnes,  Emma,  Jane,  Maurice,  and  Richard — 
motherless  children  of  a grim,  poor,  proud  York- 
shire 6quire ; the  sixth  was  Jessie  Raeburn,  or- 
phan heiress  of  a rich  old  uncle,  a Glasgow  mer- 
chant. It  was  through  her  that  the  young  Wy- 
vills had  been  persuaded  to  spend  their  holidays 
in  the  North,  renting  this  cheap,  out-of-the-way 
cottage,  and  keeping  house  for  themselves ; for 
no  servant  was  possible. 

Very  simple  were  all  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments. The  four  girls  appropriated  the  one 
double-bedded  room;  the  other  apartment — 
which,  like  the  cobbler's  stall,  “ served  them  for 
kitchen,  and  parlor,  and  all" — was  likewise  made 
to  serve  a third  purpose,  being  at  night,  by  means 
of  that  mysterious  arrangement,  universal  in 
Scotland,  “ a concealed  bed,"  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  accommodate  the  boys.  They,  daily 
rising  with  the  lark— only,  it  being  September, 
there  were  no  larks  to  rise  with — always  rushed 
out  at  once  to  their  glorious  morning  bath  on 
the  near  sea-shore,  leaving  the  chamber  free. 
When  they  came  home  as  hungry  as  hunterrf,  it 
was  to  find  the  kitchen  all  “redd  up,"  os' the 
Scotch  cousin  expressed  it  (and  could  do,  it  too, 
though  she  was  a rich  Glasgow  young  lady),  the 
kettle  singing  on  the  “twa-three”  iron  bars 
which  did  duty  for  a grate— just  enough  to  keep 
the  peat  and  wood  from  spluttering  out  on  the 
earthen  floor — and  the  breakfast  all  laid  out  on 
the  one  table.  A very  homely  meal,  consisting 
merely  of  a great  bowl  of  porridge,  and  two  jugs 
of  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk.  If  the  boys  de- 
sired fish,  they  had  to  rise  at  dawn  and  catch  it 
for  themselves  out  of  the  burn ; and  oh  ! what 
splendid  sea-trout  they  sometimes  brought  home, 
and  what  a grand  frying  there  was  in  the  soli- 
tary frying-pan!  which,  with  the  three-legged 
pot  and  one  sauce-pan,  formed  their  only  culinary 
apparatus.  Yet  even  with  these  the  girls  had, 
during  the  month,  become  very  tolerable  cooks, 
and  maids-of-all-work  besides.  To  be  sure,  some 
disasters  had  at  first  occurred — such  as  when 
Agues,  coming  home  one  day  a little  in  advance 
of  the  rest,  to  prepare  what  is  technically  and 
most  truthfully  called  a “hungry  tea,”  unfor- 
tunately filled  the  kettle,  and  afterward  the  tea- 
pot, out  of  a can,  not  of  fresh,  but  of  sea-water! 
And  again,  when  the  “half-sheep,"  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  order  weekly,  had  (with  its 
corresponding  half  of  course)  betaken  itself  to 
the  mountains,  declining  to  be  killed,  and  also, 
owing  to  storms  or  piscatory  incapacity,  all  the 
fish,  both  in  sea  and  bum,  unanimously  refused 
to  come  to  the  boys'  hooks,  there  was  absolute 
famine  in  the  house.  For  two  days  the  family 
had  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  upon  oatmeal 
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porridge:  at  which  they  had  first  laughed,  then  j sad.  They  sat  over  their  tea-table  in  the  early 
grumbled,  and  then  taken  to  quarreling,  as  they  j closing  twilight,  without  any  of  the  skirmishes 
not  seldom  did.  44  And  as  all  brothers  and  feist- ; which,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  were  always  ris- 
ters  do,,T  they  told  the  little  quiet  cousin,  who,  j ing  np  among  these  strong,  rough  Yorkshire  na- 
quire  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  either  to  ; tares — warm  to  love  and  quick  to  hate,  or  at 
Jove  her  or  to  vex  her,  could  not  understand  it  least  to  wrangle,  in  a way  that  to  little  Jessie 
at  all.  seemed  as  if  it  must  spring  from  or  result  in  un- 

But,  in  spite  of  these  small  troubles,  they  had  dying  hatred,  till  she  found  that  they  always 
been  very  happy  together;  and  now  that  their  j made  the  quarrel  up  again,  or,  without  any  mnk- 
holiday  was  nearly  over — it  was  then  Sunday  j ing  up,  went  on  in  live  minutes  just  as  cheerful* 
night,  and  Wednesday  would  be  the  first  of  0<v  ! ly  ns  if  it  hiul  never  happened, 
tober  and  their  month's  end— they  all  felt  a little  i li  You  are  the  very  queerest  family!”  she 
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would  say  sometimes.  “I  suppose  it  is  your 
English  demonstrativeness  which  seems  to  me 
so  odd.  You  speak  out  whatever  comes  into 
your  minds,  good  or  bad,  kind  or  unkind.  If 
any  one  were  to  say  to  me  half  the  things  that 
von  say  to  one  another  every  day  of  your  lives,  I 
should  break  my  heart  about  it  for  weeks  after : 
and  if  I were  so  left  to  myself  as  to  speak  to  any 
body  else  in  that  way,  it  would  imply  that  I had 
lost  all  love  and  respect  for  them,  and  I should 
just  go  away  and  leave  them,  and  never  be  friends 
with  them  any  more.” 

“ Should  you  ? Then  you’d  be  a little  donk- 
ey !”  Agnes  would  answer.  “We  all  like  one 
another  well  enough,  and  we  speak  to  one  an- 
other no  worse  than  father  always  speaks  to  us. 
We  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  don’t  heed 
it.  It  might  have  been  different  had  mother 
been  alive.” 

So  Jessie  often  thought,  but  did  not  like  to 
say.  She  knew  very  slightly  her  aunt’s  hus- 
band, except  that  her  old  uncle  always  looked 
“dour”  when  he  mentioned  Mr.  Wyvill  of  Wy- 
vill  Court.  And  in  her  fond  little  heart — which 
her  solitary  life  had  made  prematurely  wise — 
she  made  great  allowances  for  this  rugged  fam- 
ily, which  had  brought  itself  up  much  as  it  chose ; 
with  no  softening  influence  of  parental  love,  no 
restraining  hand  of  parental  guidance.  And  she 
loved  them  all,  hardly  making  any  difference ; 
at  least  none  that  she  then  knew.  And  they 
all  loved  her;  nor,  even  in  their  worst  and 
roughest  humors,  did  they  ever  ill-use  her  or  say 
to  her  the  sharp  ill-natured  things  that  they  often 
said  to  one  another.  As  she  sat  on  the  settle  in 
front  of  the  fire — so  small  in  face  and  figure  that 
she  almost  seemed  a child,  and  so  grave  and 
quiet  that  she  might  have  been  a little  old  wo- 
man— she  contrasted  strongly  with  the  handsome 
young  Wyvills,  both  boys  and  girls,  all  large- 
made,  well  - featured,  hearty  - voiced : full  of 
health,  and  spirit,  atld  life.  No  wonder  that  to 
her — reserved,  rather  dreamy,  delicate  in  health, 
and  passive  in  nature — those  wild  Yorkshire 
cousins  brought  exactly  the  elements  in  which 
her  dull,  easy,  rich,  shut-up  existence  was  de- 
ficient, and  that  she  had  been  very  happy  this 
month — happier,  she  often  thought,  than  ever 
since  she  was  born. 

So  she  told  Agnes,  and,  a little  less  frankly, 
told  Maurice  also,  as,  after  the  tea-things  had 
been  washed  up  by  the  girls,  and  the  fire  piled 
up  by  the  boys,  they  took  their  usual  evening 
walk — past  the  old  kirk,  and  along  the  bnrn-side, 
where  the  fringing  birk-trees  were  turning  yel- 
low, and  the  rowan-berries  a coral  red;  up  the 
steep  hill-road  which  led  to  the  nearest  point  of 
communication  with  the  civilized  world — a fish- 
ing village,  where,  twice  a week  in  summer  and 
once  in  winter,  a steamer  stopped  to  take  passen- 
gers and  herrings  to  Glasgow. 

“ I don’t  think  I’ll  go  np  to  Glasgow  to-mor- 
row,” said  Maurice,  suddenly  stopping  the  line 
of  procession,  which  now,  as  in  all  their  walks 
had  latterly  happened,  was  just  two  and  two 
and  two— Maurice  and  Jessie,  Dick  and  Agnes, 


Emma  and  Jane.  “Dick,  you  could  get  the 
money  at  the  bank  just  as  well  os  I could ; and 
bring  it  back  in  time  for  ns  to  pay  our  rent  and 
clear  away  on  the  1st.  You  shall  go ; I don't 
see  why  I should  always  be  the  man  of  business 
of  the  family.  It  would  be  awfully  4 nice,*  as 
you  say,  Jessie,  to  get  two  more  days  on  the 
hills  before  I go  back  to  college.” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  I get  the  benefit  of  those 
two  days  as  much  as  you?”  said  Richard,  sulkily: 
he  was  more  given  to  sulks,  and  Maurice  to  quick, 
short  angers.  “See  if  you  make  me  go  up  to 
Glasgow  for  you,  my  lad.  I’ll  be  shot  if  I do.” 

“Hush!  don’t  quarrel;  it’s  Sunday, ’’said  Jes- 
sie, using  the  first  argument  that  came  to  hand, 
thongh  her  heart  misgave  her  that  it  was  a 
feeble  one,  seeing  there  was  no  reason  people 
should  be  less  good  on  week-days  than  on  Sun- 
days. But  the  Sunday  evening  silence  had  more 
influence  than  her  speech,  even  over  these  young 
lads.  Hardly  any  creature  above  the  nature  of 
a boor  could  fail  to  be  impressed,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  such  a lovely,  heavenly  night, 
the  like  of  which  is  now  and  then  seen  in  the 
Highlands  just  before  44  coarse”  weather  sets  in : 
a combination  of  all  the  beauty  of  all  the  sea- 
sons— warm  and  mild  as  summer,  clear  as  au- 
tumn, solemn  and  soundless  as  winter. 

Jessie  Raeburn,  who  is  a middle-aged  woman 
now,  could  still  describe  it,  vividly  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  that  lonely  hill-road,  the  sunset  fad- 
ing rosily  over  the  sea  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  full  moon,  with  a star  above  her,  climbing 
in  a flood  of  brightness  above  the  black  mount- 
ains on  the  left.  The  two  mountain  ranges, 
with  the  desolate  glen  lying  between  them,  from 
which,  through  the  utter  silence  all  abroad,  rose 
up  the  faint  far-off  ripple  of  the  burn,  like  the 
voice  of  a soul  alive  in  the  midst  of  death.  And 
she  remembers — or,  whether  or  not  she  does,  all 
the  rest  do — all  save  one  (and  perhaps  he  does 
too,  in  some  strange  way,  belonging  to  the  mys- 
teries which  arc  unfathomable  in  this  world)— 
how  her  voice  suddenly  and  involuntarily  went 
np  like  an  arrow  of  sound  through  the  pellucid 
air;  in  a hymn-tune  of  course.  It  was  that  tune 
called  “French,”  which  in  Scotch  churches  is 
usually  sung,  as  Jessie  sang  it  now,  to  the  121st 
Psalm: 

“I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mtae  eyes, 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid. 

My  SAfety  comet h from  the  Lord, 

Who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made. 

Tby  foot  he’ll  not  let  slide,  nor  will 
He  slumber  that  thee  keeps; 

Behold,  lie  that  keeps  Israel, 

He  slumbers  not,  nor  Bleeps. 

uThe  Lord  thee  keeps,  the  Lord  thy  shade 
At  thy  right  hand  doth  stay; 

The  moon  by  night  thee  shall  not  smite. 

Nor  yet  the  sun  by  dny. 

The  Lord  shall  keep  thy  soul;  He  shall 
Preserve  thee  from  all  11L 

Henceforth  thy  gring  out  and  in, 

God  keep  for  ever  will” 

The  psalm  ended,  they  all  stood  motionless ; 
awed  by  the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
by  the  involuntary  solemnity  which  creeps  over 
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any  six  persons  who  have  spent  a very  happy 
time  together,  and  are  now  on  the  eve  of  part- 
ing, with  the  consciousness  which  common  ex- 
perience teaches,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  how, 
when,  and  where  the  whole  six  may  meet,  or  if 
they  may  ever  meet  together  again. 

4 ‘We  shall  soon  be  going  home  now;”  ob- 
served Richard,  in  a dolorous  voice. 

“I  almost  wish  we  were  never  going  home 
any  more,”  said  his  brother. 

“ Oh,  Maurice !”  cried  Agnes,  reprovingly. 

“ At  least  not  to  such  a dreary  home  as  ours. 
But  some  time” — and  the  lad,  who  had  hold  of 
cousin  Jessie’s  hand,  looked  up  toward  the  moon- 
lit mountain-tops  with  a new  expression  of  man- 
ly will  and  manly  hope  dawning  in  his  handsome 
boyish  face — “ some  time,  perhaps,  I will  myself 
make  a real  home.” 

Just  at  that  moment  they  were  all  startled  by 
one  of  those  sudden  meteors  common  enough  on 
Scottish  autumn  nights.  It  blazed  out  from  be- 
side the  moon,  quivered  over  the  mountain  peak 
below,  and  then  vanished  in  blackness  just  over 
a pass  which  the  boys  had  often  talked  of  trying 
— fancying  it  would  prove  a short  cut  to  the  fish- 
ing-village-^instead  of  pursuing  this  winding 
road  across  the  wilderness  of  moorland,  rock, 
and  bog. 

“By  Jove,  how  plain  that  bit  of  the  hill 
showed ! Til  have  a try  at  climbing  it  to-mor- 
row.” 

“You  won’t,  my  lad,”  Dick  answered  to  his 
brother.  “You’ll  be  far  enough  off  by  this 
time  to-morrow.” 

“ We’ll  see,”  Maurice  said,  somewhat  angrily. 
But  either  he  was  too  happy  or  too  sad  to  wish 
to  quarrel,  or  something  else  evidently  engrossed 
him ; for  he  walked  home  without  saying  a word 
more,  not  even  to  Jessie. 

Presently  they  all  gathered  round  the  kitchen 
table  for  their  supper — their  last  meal  together ; 
for  whichever  of  the  brothers  went  up  to  Glas- 
gow to-morrow,  he  would  have  to  rise  before 
daylight,  and  cross  the  country  by  the  mount- 
ain road  to  catch  the  steamer,  returning  only 
just  in  time  on  Wednesday  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
escort  the  family  to  the  point  where  the  weekly 
boat  would  touch  next  day.  Thus  to-night  was 
the  real  close  of  this  Arcadian  life.  They  would 
return  to  the  comforts  and  discomforts  of  civil- 
ization. And  though  all  the  party  tried  to  be 
exceedingly  jolly — nay,  Agnes  actually  brought 
out  the  whisky-bottle,  and  unexceptionable  toddy 
made  by  Maurice  was  distributed  fairly  round, 
even  to  the  silent  and  sullen  Dick — still  there 
was  a cloud  over  them,  a cloud  long  remember- 
ed and  spoken  of  with  awe. 

“Well,  boys,  do  settle  it.  Which  is  to  go ?” 
said  Agnes. 

“ Richard,”  cried  Maurice. 

“ Maurice,”  cried  Richard. 

“ m make  yon  do  it.” 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  will.” 

And  from  words  they  might  have  gone  still 
further  had  not  Jessie  laid  her  little  hand  on 
the  elder  brother’s  arm. 


“Don’t  quarrel;  not  this  night,  at  least,  when 
we  have  been  so  happy.  Oh,  don’t !” 

“ Let  go  of  him,  Jessie !”  cried  Dick,  fiercely. 
“ He’s  a selfish,  domineering,  ill-natured  brute.” 

“Am  I?”  said  Maurice  between  his  teeth, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Jessie’s  imploring  face, 
“ Hold  your  tongue,  lad.  You  and  I will  set- 
tle it  by-and-by,  after  the  girls  have  gone  to 
bed.  Good-night  now.” 

They  said  good-night  all  round,  obediently ; 
even  Agnes,  the  house -mother  and  ordinary 
ruler  of  the  family ; for  something  in  Maurice 
quite  startled  them,  so  unusual  was  his  dignity 
of  command,  as  well  as  self-command. 

“I  wonder  what  has  come  over  the  boy?” 
she  said,  when  the  four  girls  had  shut  them- 
selves in  their  bedroom.  “ How  well  he  kept 
his  temper ! and  he  usually  loses  it  so  soon.” 

Jessie  said  nothing. 

Shortly  afterward  there  came  a little  tap  at 
the  door. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  one  of  you  girls  for  a 
moment” 

“Which  of  us?” 

“Cousin  Jessie  will  do.” 

And  Jessie,  who  had  not  begun  to  undress, 
but  sat  meditatively  on  her  bed,  ^rent  out,  right 
outside  the  door  into  the  starlight  night,  which 
was  the  only  available  place  for  conversation 
with  Maurice. 

“ I want  to  ask  you  one  thing,  Jessie.  Ought 
1 1#  give  in  to  Richard  or  not?” 

“ About  to-morrow  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Jessie,  sorely  perplexed 
at  being  thus  raised  into  a sort  of  Mentor,  and, 
more  painful  still,  a judge  between  the  two 
brothers.  “You  are  the  elder,  and  have  a 
right  to  get  your  own  way.  But  still — nay, 
Maurice,”  she  added,  suddenly,  “I’m  not  a bit 
wiser  or  better  than  you.  Don’t  ask  me  to  de- 
cide, for  I really  don’t  know.” 

“I  do,”  said  Maurice,  and  he  looked  down 
tenderly  into  the  gentle  face.  “I  won’t  vex 
him ; for  I’m  a great  deal  happier  than  he,  Jes- 
sie. I’ll  go  to  Glasgow  myself.” 

And  with  a thrill  at  her  heart,  half  of  pleas- 
ure, half  of  pain,  Jessie  said,  “Yes,  go.” 

“Then  good-night,  for  we’ll  likely  never  have 
another  night  here  again.” 

“Good-night,  Maurice.  You  are  very,  very 
good.” 

“Thank  you.” 

They  stood  together,  these  two,  girl  and  boy, 
little  more  than  children,  in  the  still  night  un- 
der the  stars,  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea  close 
below,  and  the  great  silent  mountains  beyond. 
They  hardly  understood  either  one  another  or 
their  own  selves,  and  yet  somehow  they  did,  or 
one  of  them  learned  it  afterward. 

“ Oh,  Jessie,  give  me  a kiss-just  one !”  Mau- 
rice breathed  rather  than  spoke. 

Either  she  gave  it,  or  he  took  it — she  hardly 
knew  which — but  Jessie  Raeburn  has  remem- 
• bered  and  will  remember  it  all  her  life  long. 

| “Maurice — good  Maurice,”  she  sighed  lov- 
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ingly  to  herself,  as  she  cnrled  round  on  her 
hard  but  peaceful  and  happy  pillow,  “how  could 
Bichard  say  to  him  one  unkind  word  ?” 


CHAPTER  H. 

Jessie  lay  awake  for  a long  time,  but  no 
ominous  sound  of  quarreling  came  through  the 
thin  wall.  She  concluded  the  boys  had  made 
it  up  in  the  easy  way  that  all  wars  were  m&de 
up  between  them,  namely,  by  the  mere  cessation 
of  strife : contrition  or  forgiveness  being  things 
neither  given  nor  exacted  in  this  not  over-sensi- 
tive or  sentimental  family.  She  went  to  sleep 
at  last  with  a quiet  heart,  in  which  the  deep 
feeling  waking  into  existence  w*s  only  just 
enough  conscious  of  itself  to  diffuse  a sense  of 
vague  happiness  throughout  her  whole  being, 
the  happiness  of  which  there  is  but  one  sort, 
coming  once  in  a lifetime,  in  all  this  world. 

When  the  girls  rose  they  found  the  boys  al- 
ready away.  Neither  of  them  returned  to  break- 
fast, which  caused  some  surprise. 

“ They  can’t  both  have  gone  to  Glasgow.  It 
would  be  very  ill-natured  of  them ; for  I want 
help  in  ever  so  many  ways.  I wonder  how  they 
settled  the  quarrel  last  night  ?” 

“ Maurice  told  me  he  meant  to  go,”  said  Jes- 
sie, briefly  and  quietly. 

“ That’s  all  right ; and  most  likely  Dick  has 
walked  with  him  across  the  hill,  and  will  be 
back  to  dinner.” 

So,  after  a reasonable  time,  they  cleared  away 
breakfast,  and  fell  to  their  packing  cheerily,  with 
all  the  small  jests  indulged  in  under  such  cir- 
cumstances by  four  lively  and  lightsome  girll, 
who  enjoy  being  busy,  and  busy  all  together. 
In  the  activity  of  their  work  they  had  quite  got 
over  the  slight  shadow  of  regret  at  parting,  and 
were  planning  new  meetings  and  new  pleasures 
with  the  hopefulness  and  elasticity  of  youth. 
Afterward  they  looked  back  upon  that  morning, 
when  they  were  all  so  active  and  gay,  so  preter- 
naturally  full  of  laughter  and  fun,  with  a kind 
of  shiver,  which  for  years  made  them  pause  in 
the  midst  of  any  mirth,  as  if  they  heard  through 
it  all  the  soundless  footsteps  of  approaching 
Fate. 

Their  gayety  was  only  checked,  not  suppress- 
ed, by  the  arrival  of  Richard,  in  not  the  best  of 
humors.  Poor  fellow ! this  time  he  had  some 
cause ; for  he  had  slipped  into  a rocky  crevice, 
bruised  his  shoulder,  and  scarified  his  knee. 

“It’s  lucky  I didn’t  hurt  myself  worse,”  said 
he ; “ for  some  of  those  places  are  confounded- 
ly deep,  and  so  overgrown  with  heather  that 
one  never  sees  them  till  one  puts  one’s  foot 
into  them.  They  are  regular  crevasses,  I think, 
and  they  are  just  in  that  particular  bit  of  the 
hill-side  where  we  have  so  often  intended  to  go. 
I've  been,  girls.  I played  old  Maurice  a nice 
trick,  and  slipped  off  before  daybreak.  So  he 
would  be  obliged  to  go  to  Glasgow.  Is  he 
gone?” 


“I  suppose  so,  more  shame  to  you,  Dick,” 
said  Agnes. 

“ He  meant  to  go ; he  made  up  his  mind  last 
night,”  Jessie  added. 

“ Did  he  ? Now  that  was  jolly  of  him,”  said 
Dick,  cordially.  “But  he  might  as  well  have 
told  me  so.” 

“ Didn’t  he  say  any  thing  last  night  ?” 

“ Not  a word,  for  I shammed  to  be  asleep. 
And  this  morning  I left  him  really  asleep,  as 
sound  as  a church.  Well,  it  was  jolly  of  Mau- 
rice, and  I’ll  do  him  a good  turn  some  day  for 
it.” 

So  Dick  quite  recovered  his  spirits,  and  in 
spite  of  his  bruises  made  himself  both  useful 
and  agreeable  all  that  day  and  the  next,  even 
though  the  coarse  weather,  of  which  that  heav- 
enly Sunday  was  the  warning,  had  fairly  set  in, 
and  the  family  were  shut  up  between  their  two 
rough  apartments,  unable  even  to  cross  the 
threshold  for  blast  and  storm ; such  storm  as  is 
only  seen  in  these  mountains,  where  the  rain 
not  falls,  but  drives,  in  absolute  sheets  of  water; 
and  the  wind  grows  into  a perfect  whirlwind ; 
and  the  barn  rises  and  roars  along  in  a foaming 
torrent,  thick  and  brown ; and  the  sea  becomes 
a mass  of  “white  horses,”  and  dashes  itself 
along  the  once  quiet  beach  and  weedy  rocks  in 
a mad  mass  of  waves  and  spray.  It  was  a 
slight  forewarning  of  what  winter  must  be  here, 
and  it  made  the  young  people  a little  reconciled 
to  the  idea  of  going  home. 

“ Only  fancy  being  out  on  the  mountains  on 
a night  like  last  night;”  for  the  storm  began 
about  dusk  on  Monday.  “ I am  glad  Maurice 
started  so  early  for  the  boat,  and  that  you  were 
back  eai^y  too,  Dick.  Fancy  if  yon  had  been 
out  till  now.” 

“ Pooh,  Agnes ! I’d  have  stood  it  well  enough. 
The  shepherds  do.  And  I’m  glad  I ‘did’  that 
pass  after  all ; only  it’s  nonsense  supposing  it’s 
a nearer  way  to  the  coast — it’s  ever  so  much  far- 
ther. Nothing  so  deceiving  as  miles  of  heather 
and  bog.  A horrid  place.  Ugh!  butmyshoulr 
der  is  sore  yet.” 

He  occupied  a good  deal  of  the  girls’  time  in 
waiting  upon  and  nursing  him,  and  apparently 
rather  liked  their  doing  it,  especially  Jessie,  who 
was  very  sorry  for  him  and  very  kind  to  him,  as 
she  would  have  been  to  any  human  creature. 

The  wild  weather  lasted  all  Tuesday,  but  on 
Wednesday  morning  it  cleare^  up  into  that  won- 
derful brightness  of  calm  which  succeeds  these 
equinoctial  storms.  The  packing  was  finished 
in  great  glee,  and  all  preparations  made  for  de- 
parture, as  soon  as  Maurice  should  come  with 
the  cart  that  was  to  convey  themselves  and  their 
luggage  to  the  little  inn  where  they  had  agreed 
to  sleep,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  early  boat 
next  morning. 

The  girls  prepared  a hasty  dinner  out  of  the 
last  of  their  provisions — had  a final  “crack” 
with  their  landlady,  Mrs.  MacDiarmid,  who  was 
expecting  her  “man”  home  from  a week’s  ab- 
sence at  the  fishing — and  then  they  all  kept 
sauntering  about  rather  restlessly  watching  along 
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the  white  line  of  road  for  the  black  speck  which 
ought  to  be  Maurice.  They  all  felt,  and  said, 
that  they  would  be  quite  glad  to  see  him  again : 
in  his  absence  they  had  found  out  how  pleasant 
and  useful  Maurice  had  been  all  this  month, 
and  how,  with  his  bright  cheery  face  and  un- 
failing good-nature,  he  was,  even  though  he  had 
his  little  hot-tempers  occasionally,  a more  im- 
portant element  in  the  family  circle  than  any 
one  had  imagined.  Agnes  owned,  with  a sigh, 
that  she  was  half  sorry  he  was  going  to  Cam- 
bridge— the  father  having  at  last  consented  to 
this  step. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better  for  him ; but  we 
shall  miss  him  very  much  at  home.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it;  you’ve  me,”  said  Richard, 
sharply.  “And  it’s  he  that’s  the  lucky  fellow 
to  get  away  from  home,  with  father  so  cross,  and 
you  girls  always  botheriug.” 

“Oh,  Dick!”  cried  Jessie;  and  then,  “Oh, 
Agnes!”  as  Agnes  returned  her  brother  some 
sharp  answer,  in  the  family  fashion.  After  which 
little  outburst  the  family  horizon  cleared  up ; 
but  Jessie  would  have  liked  it  better  had  it  nev- 
er clouded,  especially  just  at  the  leaving  of  this 
sweet  place,  where  they  had  enjoyed  themselves 
so  much.  She  said  little,  but  kept  looking  wist- 
fully and  lovingly  along  the  mountain-road  for 
that  small  speck  in  the  distance,  which,  as  tour- 
ists were  getting  rare  now,  was  almost  sure  to 
be  Maurice ; but  it  never  came.  No — though 
the  afternoon  melted  into  evening,  the  sun  set 
goldenly  in  the  sea,  and  the  moon  rose  over  the 
hill-top,  in  the  same  spot,  and  almost  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  on  Sunday  night — Maurice 
never  came. 

“The  steamer  could  not  have  put  in  yester- 
day; it  often  happens  so  in  stormy  weather,” 
Jessie  said  at  last,  speaking  oracularly,  as  being 
the  most  familiar  with  these  parts,  and  trying 
t6  hide  a tremor  of  disappointment  that  was  per- 
ceptible in  her  voice. 

“But  how  shall  we  find  that  out?”  Agnes 
answered.  “And  it  will  be  so  very  provoking 
if  it  is  so,  for  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  Maurice 
' another  day  or  more ; and  it  is  too  late  for  Dick 
to  start  off  and  inquire.” 

“ Dick  won’t  do  it,  neither,”  emphatically  de- 
clared that  young  gentleman.  “ You  must  just 
unpack  apd  stop  here  anpther  night.  Who 
cares?  I don’t.” 

“But  about  Maurice,”  suggested  Jessie, 
meekly.  “There,  look!  somebody  is  coming 
down  the  road.”  And  they  all  ran  forward 
eagerly. 

But  it  was  only  Diarmid  MacDiarmid,  other- 
wise Diarmid  Beg,  being  a small  man,  with 
hardly  an  idea  beyond  fishing-nets  and  whisky. 
By  the  latter  he  was  considerably  overcome  just 
then ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make 
him  understand  what  they  meant  to  inquire — 
namely,  whether  the  boat  had  stopped  at  all  yes- 
terday, and  if  either  then  or  on  any  other  day 
he  had  seen  Maurice. 

“Maybe  I did,  but  I’m  no  sure.  Eh!  my 
heid’s  no  gude  at  messages.  But  bide  a wee, 


leddies.”  And,  with  a sudden  lucky  gleam  of 
recollection,  he  pulled  out  of  his  pouch  a scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  in  Maurice’s 
own  bold  scrawl,  “ Z’m  and  I'll  be  back  on 
Wednesday .” 

“ He  met  you,  then  ? He  gave  yon  that  ?” 

“ He  just  did,”  affirmed  Diarmid  Beg,  from 
whom  no  further  information  could  be  by  any 
means  elicited. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  help  for  it  but  to 
conclude  that  he  had  gone  to  Glasgow  on  Mon- 
day, but  that  the  return  boat  bad  not  stopped  at 
the  fishing  village ; so  that  Maurice  had  been, 
as  not  seldom  happens  in  the  Highlands  to  un- 
lucky winter  passengers,  conveyed  against  his 
will  to  some  further  port,  whence  he  would  have 
to  get  back  how  and  when  he  could. 

“Very  provoking!”  Agnes  exclaimed;  and 
they  all  agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  civilization 
had  its  advantages.  But  they  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  and  spent  a not  very 
doleful  evening,  or  morning  either, — when,  sleep 
having  brought  Diarmid  Beg  a little  more  to 
“himsel,”  they  called  him  into  the  kitchen  and 
again  questioned  him.  He  still  declared  that 
the  scrap  of  paper — which,  after  being  passed 
eagerly  round,  was  left  lying  about,  till  Jessie 
took  it  up  and  put  it  in  her  pocket — had  been 
given  him  by  Maurice,  who  was  hurrying  to 
catch  the  boat. 

“And  did  he  catch  it?” 

“Maybe  he  did,  and  maybe  he  didn’t,”  said 
the  cautious  Highlander.  But  afterward,  being 
hard  pressed,  and  seeing,  with  the  mingled  cun- 
ning and  kindliness  of  his  race,  how  veiy  anx- 
iously the  information  was  desired,  giving  vent 
to  the  universal  Celtic  imagination,  he  told  a 
long  and  consecutive  stoiy  of  how  he  was  after- 
ward lying  in  his  boat  in  the  bay,  and  the  steam- 
er passed  him,  and  there  was  on  her  deck  a gen- 
tleman who  he  felt  sure  was  the  young  master, 
for  he  called  out  to  him,  “unco  ceevil,”  ns  Mas- 
ter Maurice  always  was,  “Eh,  Diarmid  Beg, 
and  hoo  are  ye  the  day?” 

Which  story,  resting  on  no  foundation  at  all, 
or  on  the  slender  foundation  of  two  probabilities, 
perhaps  facts,  so  twisted  together  as  to  compose 
one  absolute  lie,  was  eagerly  received  by  the 
Wyvills:  and  afterward  repeated  and  believed 
with  that  intensity  of  belief  with  which  people 
seize  on  one  only  possible  clew  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  doubt  and  misery. 

On  this  fortunate  lie,  therefore,  the  family 
rested,  tolerably  at  ease,  for  two  days  more: 
when  getting  no  letter  and  no  message,  they 
decided,  in  general  council,  that  their  wisest  plan 
was  to  take  the  Saturday  boat  up  to  Glasgow. 
Something  must  have  happened — perhaps  their 
father  was  ill,  and  Maurice  had  been  summoned 
direct  home ; still,  they  grumbled,  he  might 
have  contrived  to  send  them  some  line  or  word, 
instead  of  leaving  them  in  this  forlorn  condition. 
It  was  thoughtless — like  all  boys. 

“ Oh,  don’t  blame  him,  Agnes.  Not  now !” 

“Well,  I won’t,  Jessie,”  replied  the  elder  sis- 
ter, who  perhaps  felt  a relief  in  being  cross.  Yet 
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love  for  him ; I never  eonld  have  any  respect. 
Some  of  his  practices  which  I knew  of  made  me 
turn  from  him,  and  his  loud  professions  only  in- 
creased my  distrust.  Mommir  won  Jib,  if  ever 
you  marry,  and  have  a son,  I hope  the  little  chap 
will  have  an  honest  man  for  a grandfather,  and 
that  you  will  he  able  to  say,  “I  loved  hint,” 
when  the  daisies  cover  me. 

La  Motte,  then,  caused  u the  abolition  of  tor- 
ture” in  our  house,  and  I was  grateful  to  him. 
I had  the  queerest  feelings  toward  that  man. 
He  was  a perfect  fine  gentleman  when  he  so 
wished;  of  his  money  most  liberal,  witty  (in  a 


<1tt,  crvel  sort  of  way)— -most  tenderly  attached 
to  Agnes.  Eh  hkn  l As  I looked  at  his  yel- 
low, handsome  face,  cold  shudders  would  come 
over  me,  though  at  this  time  I did  not  know 
that  Agnes’s  father  had  fallen  by  his  fatal 
hand. 

When  I informed  him  of  Mr.  Joe  Weston’s 
salute  of  brickbats  he  looked  very  grave.  Ami 
I told  him  then,  too,  a thiug  which  had  struck 
mo  most  forcibly — viz.,  that  the  shout  which 
Weston  gave,  and  the  oath  which  he  uttered 
when  he  saw  me  on  the  wall,  W'erc  precisely  like 
the  oath  and  execration  uttered  by  the  man  with 
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the  craped  face , at  whom  I fired  from  the  post-  I 
chaise. 

44  Bah , bitise  /”  says  La  Motte.  44  What  didst 
thou  on  the  wall  ? One  does  not  steal  pears  at 
thy  age.” 

I dare  say  I turned  red.  44 1 heard  some- 
body’s voice,”  I said.  44  In  fact,  I heard  Agnes 
singing  in  the  garden,  and — and  I got  on  the 
wall  to  see  her.” 

44  What,  you — you,  a little  barber’s  boy,  climb 
a wall  to  speak  to  Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  Sa- 
veme,  of  one  of  the  most  noble  houses  of  Lor- 
raine?” La  Motte  yelled,  with  a savage  laugh. 
44 Parbleu ! Monsieur  Weston  has  well  done!” 

44  Sir  !”  said  I,  in  a towering  rage.  44  Barber 
as  I am,  my  fathers  were  honorable  Protestant 
clergymen  in  Alsace,  and  we  are  as  good  as 
highwaymen,  at  any  rate ! Barber,  indeed I”  I 
say  again.  44And  now  I am  ready  to  swear 
that  the  man  who  swore  at  me,  and  the  man  I 
shot  on  the  road,  are  one  and  the  same ; and 
nigoto  Dr.  Barnard’s,  and  swear  it  before  him !” 

The  chevalier  looked  aghast  and  threatening 
for  a while.  44  Tu  me  menaces , je  crow,  petit 
vumantf  ” says  he,  grinding  his  teeth.  44  This  is 
too  strong.  Listen,  Denis  Duval ! Hold  thy 
tongue,  or  evil  will  come  to  thee.  Thou  wilt 
make  for  thyself  enemies  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  the  most  terrible— -do  you  hear?  I have 
placed  Mademoiselle  Agnes  de  Saverne  with  that 
admirable  woman,  Mistress  Weston,  because  she 
can  meet  at  the  Priory  with  society  more  fitting 
her  noble  birth  than  that  which  she  will  find 
under  your  grandfather’s  pole — parbleu.  Ah, 
you  dare  mount  on  wall  to  look  for  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saverne?  Gore  aux  manstraps , mon 
garpon  ! Vive  Diet t.  If  I see  thee  on  that  wall 
I will  fire  on  thee,  mot  le  premier!  You  pretend 
to  Mademoiselle  Agnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha!”  And 
he  grinned  and  looked  like  that  c/oren-footed 
gentleman  of  whom  Dr.  Barnard  talked. 

I felt  that  henceforward  there  was  war  be- 
tween La  Motte  and  me.  At  this  time  I had 
suddenly  shot  up  to  be  a young  man,  and  was 
not  the  obedient,  prattling  child  of  last  year.  I 
told  grandfather  that  I would  bear  no  more  pun- 
ishment, such  as  the  old  man  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  upon  me ; and  once,  when  my 
mother  lifted  her  hand,  I struck  it  up,  and  griped 
it  so  tight  that  I frightened  her.  From  that  very 
day  she  never  raised  a hand  to  me.  Nay,  I think 
she  was  not  ill  pleased,  and  soon  actually  began 
to  spoil  me.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  me.  I 
know  where  the  silk  came  from  which  made  my 
fine  new  waistcoat,  and  the  cambric  for  my  ruf- 
fled shirts,  but  very  much  doubt  whether  they 
ever  paid  any  duty.  As  I walked  to  church,  I 
dare  say  I cocked  my  hat  and  strutted  very  con- 
sequentially. When  Tom  Billis,  the  baker’s 
boy,  jeered  at  my  fine  clothes,  “Tom,”  says  I, 
“I  will  take  my  coat  and  waistcoat  off  for  half 
an  hour  on  Monday,  and  give  thee  a beating  if 
thou  hast  a mind ; but  to-day  let  us  be  at  peace, 
and  go  to  church.” 

On  the  matter  of  church  I am  not  going  to 
make  any  boast.  That  awful  subject  lies  be- 


tween a man  and  his  conscience.  I have  known 
men  of  lax  faith  pure  and  just  in  their  lives,  as 
I have  met  very  loud-professing  Christians  loose 
in  their  morality,  and  hard  and  unjust  in  their 
dealings.  There  was  a little  old  man  at  home 
— Heaven  help'  him ! — who  was  of  this  sort,  and 
who,  when  I came  to  know  his  life,  would  put 
me  into  such  a rage  of  revolt  while  preaching 
his  daily  and  nightly  sermons,  that  it  is  a won- 
der I was  not  enlisted  among  the  scoffers  and 
evil-doers  altogether.  I have  known  many  a 
young  man  fall  away,  and  become  utterly  repro- 
bate, because  thp  bond  of  discipline  was  tied  too 
tightly  upon  him,  aqd  because  he  has  found  the 
preacher  who  was  perpetually  prating  over  him 
lax  in  his  own  conduct.  I am  thankful,  then, 
that  I had  a better  instructor  than  my  old  grand- 
father with  his  strap  and  his  cane;  and  was 
brought  (I  hope  and  trust)  to  a right  state  of 
thinking  by  a man  whose  brain  was  wise,  as  his 
life  was  excellently  benevolent  and  pure.  This 
was  my  good  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  and  to  this  day 
I remember  conversations  I had  with  him,  and 
am  quite  sure  they  influenced  my  future  life. 

Had  I been  altogether  reckless  and  as  lawless 
as  many  people  of  our  acquaintance  and  neigh- 
borhood, he  would  have  ceased  to  feel  any  in- 
terest in  me ; and  instead  of  wearing  his  Maj- 
esty’s epaulets  (which  I trust  I have  not  dis- 
graced), I might  have  been  swabbing  a smug- 
gler’s boat,  or  riding  in  a night  caravan,  with 
kegs  beside  me  and  pistols  and  cutlasses  to  de- 
fend me,  as  that  unlucky  La  Motte  owned  for  his 
part  that  he  had  done.  My  good  mother,  though 
she  gave  up  the  practice  of  smuggling,  never 
could  see  the  harm  in  it ; but  looked  on  it  as  a 
game  where  you  played  your  stake,  and  lost  or 
won  it.  She  ceased  to  play,  not  because  it  was 
wrong,  but  it  was  expedient  no  more ; and  Mr. 

Denis,  her  son,  was  the  cause  of  her  giving  up 
this  old  trade. 

For  me,  I thankfully  own  that  I was  taught 
to  see  the  matter  in  a graver  light,  not  only  by 
our  doctor’s  sermons  (two  or  three  of  which,  on 
the  text  of  “Render  unto  Cassar,”  he  preached 

the  rage  of  a great  number  of  his  congrega- 

on),  but  by  many  talks  which  he  had  with  me; 
when  he  showed  mo  that  I was  in  the  wrong  to 
break  the  laws  of  my  country  to  which  I owed 
obedience,  as  did  every  good  citizen.  He  knew 
(though  he  never  told  me,  and  his  reticence  in 
this  matter  was  surely  very  kind)  that  my  poor 
father  had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a smug- 
gling encounter:  but  he  showed  me  how  such 
a life  must  be  loosq,  lawless,  secret,  and  wick- 
ed; must  bring  a man  among  desperate  com- 
panions, and  compel  him  to  resist  Ctesar’s  law- 
ful authority  by  rebellion,  and  possibly  murder. 

“To  thy  mother  I have  used  other  arguments, 

Denny,  my  boy,”  he  said,  very  kindly.  “I  and 
the  Admiral  want  to  make  a gentleman  of  thee. 

Thy  old  grandfather  is  rich  enough  to  help  us  if 
he  chobses.  I won’t  stop  to  inquire  too  strictly 
where  all  his  money  came  from  ;*  but  ’tis  clear 

* Eh  cm ! where  a part  of  It  i Dent  to  I shall  have  to  sa  y 
presently.— D.  D. 
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we  can  not  make  a gentleman  of  a smuggler’s 
boy,  who  may  be  transported  any  day,  or,  in 
case  of  armed  resistance,  may  be — ” And  here 
ray  good  doctor  puts  his  hand  to  his  car,  and 
indicates  the  punishment  for  piracy  which  was 
very  common  in  my  young  time.  “ My  Denny 
does  not  want  to  ride  with  a crape  over  his  face, 
and  fire  pistols  at  revenue  officers ! No ! I pray 
you  will  ever  show  an  honest  countenance  to  the 
world.  You  will  render  unto  Cffisar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar’s,  and — the  rest,  my  child,  you 
know.” 

Now,  I remarked  about  this  man,  that  when 
he  approached  a certain  subject  an  involuntary 
awe  came  over  him,  and  he  hushed  as  it  were  at 
the  very  idea  of  that  sacred  theme.  It  was  very 
different  with  poor  grandfather  prating  his  ser- 
mons (and  with  some  other  pastors  I have  heard), 
who  used  this  Name  as  familiarly  as  any  other, 

and but  who  am  I to  judge  ? and,  my  poor 

old  grandfather,  is  there  any  need  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  that  I should  be  picking  out  the 

trabem  in  oculo  tuot Howbeit,  on  that  night, 

as  I was  walking  home  after  drinking  tea  with 
my  dear  doctor,  I made  a vow  that  I would  strive 
henceforth  to  lead  an  honest  life ; that  my  tongue 
should  speak  the  truth,  and  my  hand  should  be 
sullied  by  no  secret  crime.  And  as  I s]x>ke  I 
saw  my  dearest  little  maiden’s  light  glimmer- 
ing in  her  chamber,  and  the  stars  shining  over- 
head, and  felt — who  could  feel  more  bold  and 
happy  than  I ? 

That  walk  schoolward  by  West  Street  cer- 
tainly was  a d&our.  I might  have  gone  a 
straighter  road,  but  then  I should  not  have  seen 
a certain  window : a little  twinkling  window  in 
a gable  of  the  Priory  House,  where  the  light 
used  to  be  popped  out  at  nine  o’clock.  T’other 
day,  when  we  took  over  the  King  of  France  to 
Calais  (his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
being  in  command),  I must  needs  hire  a post- 
chaise  from  Dover,  to  look  at  that  old  window 
in  the  Priory  House  at  Winchelsea.  I went 
through  the  old  tears,  despairs,  tragedies.  I 
sighed  as  sentimentally,  after  forty  years,  as 
though  the  infandi  dolores  were  fresh  upon  me, 
as  though  I were  the  school-boy  trudging  back  to 
his  task,  and  taking  a last  look  at  his  dearest 
joy.  I used  as  a boy  to  try  and  pass  that  win- 
dow at  nine,  and  I know  a prayer  was  said  for 
the  inhabitant  of  yonder  chamber.  She  knew 
my  holidays,  and  my  hours  of  going  to  school 
and  returning  thence.  If  my  little  maid  hung 
certain  signals  in  that  window  (such  as  a flower,  j 
for  example,  to  indicate  ajl  was  well,  a cross- 
curtain, and  so  forth),  I hope  she  practiced  no 
very  unjustifiable  stratagems.  We  agreed  to 
consider  that  she  was  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ; and  we  had  few  means  of  commu- 
nication save  these  simple  artifices,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  fair  in  love  and  war.  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte  continued  to  live  at  our  house,  when 
his  frequent  affairs  did  not  call  him  away  thence ; 
but,  as  I said,  few  words  passed  between  us  after 
that  angry  altercation  already  described,  and  he 
and  I were  never  friends  again. 


He  warned  me  that  I had  another  enemy,  and 
facts  strangely  confirmed  the  chevalier’s  warn- 
ing. One  Sunday  night,  as  I was  going  to  school, 
a repetition  of  the  brickbat  assault  was  made 
upon  me,  and  this  time  the  smart  cocked  hat 
which  mother  had  given  me  came  in  for  such  a 
battering  as  effectually  spoiled  its  modish  shape. 
I told  Dr.  Barnard  of  this  second  attempt,  and 
the  good  doctor  was  not  a little  puzzled.  He 
began  to  think  that  he  was  not  very  wrong  in 
espying  a beam  in  Joseph  Weston’s  eye.  We 
agreed  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  however,  and 
a fortnight  after,  on  another  Sunday  evening, 
as  I was  going  on  my  accustomed  route  to  school, 
whom  should  I meet  but  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Weston  walking  together!  A little  way  beyond 
the  tow  gate  there  is  a low  wall  round  a field ; 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  going  by  this  field  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  my  usual  time  for  passing , found 
Mr.  Joseph  Weston  walking  there  behind  the 
stone  inclosure ! 

1 ‘Good-night,  Denny, ’’says  the  doctor,  when 
he  and  his  companion  met  me ; but  surly  Mr. 
Weston  said  nothing.  “ Have  you  had  any  more 
brickbats  at  your  head,  my  boy  ?”  the  rector  con- 
tinued. 

I said  I was  not  afraid.  I had  got  a good 
pistol,  and  a bullet  in  it  this  time. 

“ He  shot  that  scoundrel  on  tfce  same  day  you 
were  shot,  Mr.  Weston,”  says  the# doctor. 

“ Did  he  ?”  growls  the  other. 

“And  your  gun  was  loaded  with  the  same- 
sized  shot  which  Denis  used  to  pepper  Aw  rascal,” 
edntinues  the  doctor.  “ I wonder  if  any  of  the 
crape  went  into  the  rascal’s  wound?” 

“Sir,” said  Mr.  Weston,  with  an  oath,  “ what 
do  you  mean  for  to  hint?” 

“ The  very  oath  the  fellow  used  whom  Denny 
hit  when  your  brother  and  I traveled  together. 
I am  sorry  to  hear  you  use  the  language  of  such 
scoundrels,  Mr.  Weston.” 

“If  you  dare  to  suspect  me  of  any  thing  un- 
becoming a gentleman,  I’ll  have  the  law  of  you, 
Mr.  Parson,  that  I will !”  roars  the  other. 

“ Denis,  mon  gar^on,  tire  ton  pistolet  de  suite , 
et  vise  moi  bien  cet  homme  la,”  says  the  doctor; 
and  griping  hold  of  Weston’s  arm,  what  does 
Dr.  Barnard  do  but  plunge  his  hand  into  Wes- 
ton’s pocket,  and  draw  thence  another  pistol! 
He  said  afterward  he  saw  the  brass  butt  sticking 
out  of  Weston’s  coat,  as  the  two  were  walking 
together. 

“What !”  shrieks  Mr.  Weston ; “ is  that  young 
miscreant  to  go  about  armed,  and  tell  every  body 
he  will  murder  me ; and  ain’t  I for  to  defend 
myself?  I walk  in  fear  of  my  life  for  him !” 

“ Yon  seem  to  mo  to  be  in  the  habit  of  trav- 
eling with  pistols,  Mr.  Weston,  and  you  know 
when  people  pass  sometimes  with  money  in  their 
post-chaises.” 

“You  scoundrel,  you — you  boy!  I call  you 
to  witness  the  words  this  roan  have  spoken.  He 
have  insulted  me,  and  libeled  me,  and  I’ll  have 
the  lor  on  him  as  sure  as  I am  born !”  6houts 
the  angry  man. 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,”  replied  the 
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other,  fiercely.  “ And  I will  ask  Mr.  Blades, 
the  surgeon,  to  bring  the  shot  which  he  took 
from  your  eye,  and  the  scraps  of  crape  adhering 
to  your  face,  and  we  will  go  to  lor  as  soon  as  you 
like!”  N 

Again  I thought  with  a dreadful  pang  how 
Agnes  was  staying  in  that  man’s  house,  and  hpw 
this  quarrel  would  more  than  ever  divide  her 
from  me ; for  now  she  would  not  be  allowed  to 
visit  the  rectory — the  dear  neutral  ground  where 
I sometimes  hoped  to  see  her. 

Weston  never  went  to  law  with  the  doctor,  as 
he  threatened.  Some  awkward  questions  would 
have  been  raised,  which  he  would  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  answering:  and  though  he  averred 
that  his  accident  took  place  on  the  day  before 
our  encounter  with  the  beau  masque  on  Dartford 
Common,  a little  witness  on  our  side  was  ready 
to  aver  that  Mr.  Joe  Weston  left  his  house  at 
the  Priory  before  sunrise  on  the  day  when  we 
took  our  journey  to  London,  and  that  he  re- 
turned the  next  morning  with  his  eye  bound  up, 
when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon  of  our 
town.  Being  awake,  and  looking  from  her  win- 
dow, my  witness  saw  Weston  mount  his  horse 
by  the  stable-lantern  below,  and  heard  him 
swear  at  the  groom  as  he  rode  out  at  the  gate. 
Curses  used  to  drop  naturally  out  of  this  nice 
gentleman’s  lips ; and  it  is  certain  in  his  case 
that  bad  words  and  bad  actions  went  together. 

The  Westons  were  frequently  absent  from 
home,  ns  was  the  chevalier  our  lodger.  My 
dear  little  Agnes  was  allowed  to  come  and  see 
us  at  these  times  ; or  slipped  out  by  the  garden- 
door,  and  ran  to  see  her  nurse  Duval,  as  she 
always  called  my  mother.  I did  not  understand 
for  a while  that  there  was  any  prohibition  on  the 
Westons’  part  to  Agnes  visiting  us,  or  know  that 
there  was  such  mighty  wrath  harbored  against 
me  in  that  house. 

I was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  a peaceable  life  at 
home,  as  for  honesty’s  sake  too,  that  my  mo- 
ther did  not  oppose  my  determination  to  take 
no  share  in  that  smuggling  business  in  which 
our  house  still  engaged.  Any  one  who  opposed 
mother  in  her  own  house  had,  I promise  you,  no 
easy  time  : but  she  saw  that  if  she  wished  to 
make  a gentleman  of  her  boy,  he  must  be  no 
smuggler’s  apprentice ; and  when  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier, being  appealed  to,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  he  washed  his  hands  of  me — “ Eh  biert , 
M.de  la  Motte  /”  says  she,  “ we  shall  see  if  we 
can’t  pass  ourselves  of  you  and  your  patronage. 
I imagine  that  people  are  not  always  the  better  for 
it.”  44  No,”  replied  he,  with  a groan,  and  one 
of  his  gloomy  looks,  “ my  friendship  may  do 
people  harm,  but  my  enmity  is  y*orse — entendez 
vousf”  44  Bah,  bah  !”  says  the  stout  old  lady. 
14  Den  iso  t has  a good  courage  of  his  own.  What 
do  yon  say  to  me  about  enmity  to  a harmless 
boy,  M.  le  Chevalier  ?” 

I hare  told  how,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral 
of  Madame  do  Savernc,  Monsieur  de  la  Motte 
sent  me  out  to  assemble  his  Mackerel  men. 
Among  these  was  the  father  of  one  of  my  town 
play-fellows,  by  name  Hookham,  a sea-faring 


man,  who  had  met  with  an  accident  at  his  busi- 
ness— strained  his  back — and  was  incapable  of 
work  for  a time.  Hookham  was  an  improvi- 
dent man : the  rent  got  into  arrears.  My  grand- 
father was  his  landlord,  and,  I fear  me,  not  the 
most  humane  creditor  in  the  world.  Now,  when 
I returned  home  after  my  famous  visit  to  Lon- 
don, my  pdtron,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  gave  me  two 
guineas,  and  my  lady  made  me  a present  of  an- 
other. No  doubt  I should  have  spent  this  mon- 
ey had  I received  it  sooner  in  London ; but  in 
our  little  town  of  Winchelsea  there  was  nothing 
to  tempt  me  in  the  shops,  except  a fowling-piece 
at  the  pawnbroker’s,  for  which  I had  a great 
longing.  But  Mr.  Triboulet  wanted  four  guin- 
eas for  the  gun,  and  I had  but  three,  and  would 
not  go  into  debt.  He  would  have  given  me  the 
piece  on  credit,  and  frequently  tempted  me  with 
it,  but  I resisted  manfully,  though  I could  not 
help  hankering  abodt  the  shop,  and  going  again 
and  again  to  look  at  the  beautiful  gun.  The 
stock  fitted  my  shoulder  to  a nicety.  It  was  of 
the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  “Why  not 
take  it  now,  Master  Duval  ?”  Monsieur  Tribou- 
let said  to  me;  “and  pay  me  the  remaining 
guinea  when  you  please.  Ever  so  many  gen- 
tlemen have  been  to  look  at  it ; and  I should  be 
sorry  now,  indeed  I should,  to  see  such  a beau- 
ty go  out  of  the  town.”  As  I was  talking  to 
Triboulet  (it  may  have  been  for  the  tenth  time), 
some  one  came  in  with  a telescope  to  pawn,  and 
went  away  with  fifteen  shillings.  “ Don’t  you 
know  who  that  is?”  says  Triboulet  (who  was  a 
chatter-box  of  a man).  “That  is  John  Hook- 
ham’s  wife.  It  is  but  hard  times  with  them  since 
John’s  accident.  I have  more  of  their  goods  here, 
and,  entre  nous , John  has  a hard  landlord,  and 
quarter-day  is  just  at  hand.”  I knew  well  enough 
that  John's  landlord  was  hard,  as  he  was  my  own 
grandfather.  “ If  I take  my  three  pieces  to 
Hookham,”  thought  I,  44  he  may  find  the  rest 
of  the  rent and  so  he  did  ; and  my  three  guin- 
^eas  went  into  my  grandfather’s  pocket  out  of 
mine ; and  I suppose  some  one  else  bought  the 
fowling-piece  for  which  I had  so  longed. 

44  What,  it  is  you  who  have  given  me  this  mon- 
ey, Master  Denis  ?”  says  poor  Hookham,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  chair,  groaning  and  haggard  with 
his  illness.  44 1 can’t  take  it — I ought  not  to 
take  it.” 

44  Nay,”  said  I ; “I  should  only  hate  bought 
a toy  with  it,  and  if  it  comes  to  help  you  in  dis- 
tress I can  do  without  my  plaything.” 

There  was  quite  a chorus  of  benedictions  from 
the  poor  family  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  good 
nature ; and  I dare  say  I went  away  from  Hook- 
ham’s  mightily  pleased  with  myself  and  my  own 
virtue.  / 

It  Appears  I had  not  been  gone  long  when  Mr. 
Joe  Weston  came  in  to  see  the  man,  and  when 
he  heard  that  I had  relieved  him,  broke  out  into 
a flood  of  abuse  against  me,  cursed  me  for  a 
scoundrel  and  impertinent  jackanapes,  who  was 
always  giving  myself  the  airs  of  a gentleman, 
and  flew  out  of  the  house  in  a passion.  Mother 
heard  of  the  transaction,  too,  and  pinched  my 
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ear  with  a grim  satisfaction.  Grandfather  said 
nothing,  but  pocketed  my  three  guineas  when 
Mrs.  Hookham  brought  them;  and,  though  I 
did  not  brag  about  the  matter  much,  every  thing 
is  known  in  a small  town,  and  I got  a great  deal 
of  credit  for  a very  ordinary  good  action. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  Hookham’s  boy 
confirmed  to  me  what  the  Slindon  priests  had 
hinted  to  good  Dr.  Barnard.*  “Swear,”  says 
Tom  (with  that  wonderful  energy  we  used  to 
have  as  boys) — “swear,  Denis,  ‘So  help  you, 
strike  you  down  dead !’  you  never  will  tell!” 

“ So  help  me,  strike  me  down  dead !”  Baid  L 

“ Well,  then,  those — you  know  who — the  gen- 
tlemen— want  to  do  you  some  mischief.” 

“What  mischief  can  they  do  to  an  honest 
boy?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  what  they  are!”  says 
Tom.  “If  they  mean  a man  harm,  harm  will  i 
happen  to  liim.  Father  says  no  man  ever  comes 
to  good  who  stands  in  Mr.  Joe’s  way.  Where’s 
John  Wheeler,  of  Rye,  who  had  a quarrel  with 
Mr.  Joe  ? He’s  in  jail.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Play- 
den,  had  words  with  him  at  Hastings  market : 
and  Barnes’s  ricks  were  burnt  down  before  six 
months  were  over.  How  was  Thomas  Berry 
taken,  after  deserting  from  the  man-of-war? 
He  is  an  awful  man,  Mr.  Joe  Weston  is.  Don’t 
get  into  his  way.  Father  says  so.  But  you  are 
not  to  tell — no,  never,  that  he  spoke  about  it. 
Don’t  go  alone  to  Rye  of  nights,  father  says. 
Don’t  go  on  any — and  you  know  what  not — any 
fishing  business,  except  with  those  you  know.” 
And  so  Tom  leaves  me  with  a finger  to  his  lips 
and  terror  in  his  face. 

As  for  the  fishing,  though  I loved  a sail  dear- 
ly, my  mind  was  made  up  by  good  Dr.  Barnard’s 
advice  to  me.  I would  have  no  more  night- 
fishing such  as  I had  seen  sometimes  as  a boy ; 
and  when  Rudge’s  apprentice  one  night  invited 
me,  and  called  me  a coward  for  refusing  to  go, 
I showed  him  I was  no  coward  as  far  as  fisticuffs 
went,  and  6tood  out  a battle  with  him,  in  which < 
I do  believe  I should  have  proved  conqueror, 
though  the  fellow  was  four  years"  my  senior,  had 
not  his  ally,  Miss  Sukey  Rudge,  joined  him  in 
the  midst  of  our  fight,  and  knocked  me  down 
with  the  kitchen  bellows,  when  they  both  be- 
labored me,  as  I lay  kicking  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Elder  Rudge  came  in  at  the  close  of  this 
dreadful  combat,  and  his  abandoned  hussy  of  a 
daughter  had  the  impudence  to  declare  that  the 
quarrel  arose  because  I was  rude  to  her — I,  an 
innocent  boy,  who  would  as  soon-  have  made 
love  to  a negress  as  to  that  hideous,  pock- 
marked, squinting,  crooked,  tipsy  Sukey  Rudge. 
I fall  in  love  with  Miss  Squintum,  indeed ! I 
knew  a pair  of  eyes  at  home  so  bright,  innocent, 
and  pure,  that  I should  have  been  ashamed  to 
look  in  them  had  I been  guilty  of  such  a rascally 
treason.  My  little  maid  of  Winchelsea  heard 
of  this  battle,  as  she  was  daily  hearing  slanders 
against  me  from  those  worthy  Mr.  Westons ; but 
she  broke  into  a rage  at  the  accusation,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  gentlemen  (as  she  told  my 
good  mother*  in  after-days),  “Denis  Duval  is 


not  wicked.  He  is  brave  and  he  is  good.  And 
it  is  not  true,  the  story  yon  tell  against  him. 
It  is  a lie!” 

And  now,  once  more  it  happened  that  my  lit- 
tle pistol  helped  to  confound  my  enemies,  and 
was  to  me,  indeed,  a gude  Wehr  und  Waffen.  I 
was  forever  popping  at  marks  with  this  little 
piece  of  artillery.  I polished,  oiled,  and  covered 
it  with  the  utmost  care,  and  kept  it  in  my  little 
room  in  a box  of  which  I had  the  key.  Oue 
day,  by  a most  fortunate  chance,  I took  my 
school-fellow,  Tom  Parrot,  who  became  a great 
crony  of  mine,  into  the  room.  We  went  up 
stairs,  by  the  private  door  of  Rudge’s  house,  and 
not  through  the  shop,  where  Mademoiselle  Figs 
and  Monsieur  the  apprentice  were  serving  their 
customers;  and  arrived  in  my  room,  we  boys 
opened  my  box,  examined  the  precious  pistol, 
screw,  barrel,  flints,  powder-horn,  etc.,  locked 
the  box,  and  went  away  to  school,  promising 
ourselves  a good  afternoon’s  sport  on  that  half- 
holiday. Lessons  over,  I returned  home  to 
dinner,  to  find  black  looks  from  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house  where  I lived,  from  the  grocer,  his 
daughter,  his  apprentice;  and  even  the  little  er- 
rand-boy who  blacked  the  boots  and  swept  the 
shop  stared  at  me  impertinently,  and  said,  “ Oh, 
Denis,  ain’t  you  going  to  catch  it!”  * 

“What  is  the  matter ?”  I asked,  very  haught- 
ily. 

“Oh,  my  lord!  We’ll  soon  show  your  lord- 
ship  what  is  the  matter.”  (This  was  a silly 
nickname  I had  in  the  town  and  at  school,  where, 
I believe,  I gave  myself  not  a few  airs  since  I 
had  worn  my  fine  new  clothes,  and  paid  ray  visit 
to  London. ) “ This  accounts  for  his  laced  waist- 

coat, and  his  guineas  which  he  flings  about. 
Does  your  lordship  know  these  here  shillings  and 
this  half-crown  ? Look  at  them,  Mr.  Beales ! 
See  the  marks  on  them  which  I scratched  with 
my  own  hand  before  I put  them  into  the  till 
from  which  my  lord  took  ’em.” 

Shillings — till?  What  did  they  mean?  “How 
dare  you  ask,  you  little  hypocrite !”  screams  out 
Miss  Rudge.  “I  marked  them  shillings  and 
that  half-crown  with  my  own  needle,  I did ; and 
of  that  I can  take  my  Bible  oath.” 

“ Weil,  and  what  then  ?”  I £sked,  remember- 
ing how  this  young  woman  had  n^t  scrupled  to 
bear  false  witness  in  another  charge  against 
me. 

“What  then?  They  were  in  the  till  this 
morning,  young  fellow;  and  you  know  well 
enough  where  they  were  found  afterward,”  says 
Mr.  Beales.  “Come,  come.  This  is  a bad 
job.  This  is  a sessions  job,  my  lad.” 

“But  where  were  they  found?”  again  I 
asked. 

“ We’ll  tell  yon  that  before  Squire  Boroughs 
and  the  magistrates,  you  young  vagabond !” 

“You  little  viper,  that  have  turned  and  stung 
me!” 

“ You  precious  young  scoundrel !” 

“You  wicked,  little,  story-telling,  good-for- 
nothing  little  thief!”  cry  Rudge,  the  apprentice, 
and  Miss  Rudge  in  a breath.  And  I stood  be- 
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is  forty  years  ago,  but  I dream  about  that  dread* 
ful  day  still ; and,  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty, 
fancy  myself  walking  through  Rye  market,  with 
Mr.  Beales ’s  fist  clutching  my  collar! 

A number  of  our  boys  joined  this  dismal  pro- 
cession, and  accompanied  me  into  the  magis- 
trates1 room.  ‘‘Denis  Duval  up  for  stealing 
money Vs  cries  one.  “This  accounts  for  his 
fine  clothes,  ” sneers  another.  “ He’ll  be  hung,” 
says  a third.  The  market  people  Blare,  and 
crowd  round,  and  jeer.  I feel  as  if  in  a horrible 
nightmare.  We  pass  under  the  pillars  of  the 
Market  House,  up  the  steps,  to  the  Town  Hall, 


wildered  by  their  outcry,  and,  indeed,  not  quite 
comprehending  the  charge  which  they  made 
against  me. 

“The  magistrates  are  sitting  at  Town  Hall 
now.  We  will  take  the  little  villain  there  at 
once.”  says  the  grocer.  “You  bring  the  box 
along  with  you,  constable.  Lord!  Lord!  what 
will  his  poor  grandfather  say  ?”  And,  wonder- 
ing still  at  the  charge  made  against  me,  I was 
made  to  walk  through  the  streets  to  the  Town 
Hall,  passing  on  the  way  by  at  least  a score  of 
our  boys,  who  were  enjoying  their  half-holiday. 
It  was  market-day,  too,  and  the  town  full.  It 
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where  the  magistrates  were,  who  chose  market- 
day  for  their  sittings. 

How  my  heart  throbbed,  as  I saw  my  dear 
Dr.  Barnard  seated  among  them  ! 

“Oh,  doctor!*1  cries  poor  Denis,  clasping  his 
hands,  “ yon  don’t  believe  me  guilty  ?” 

“ Guilty  of  what?”  cries  the  doctor,  from  the 
raised  table  round  which  the  gentlemen  sate. 

“ Guilty  of  stealing.” 

“ Guilty  of  robbing  my  till.” 

“Guilty  of  taking  two  half-crowns,  three 
shillings,  and  twopence  in  copper,  all  marked,” 
shriek  out  Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss 
Rudge,  in  a breath. 

“Denis  Duval  steal  sixpences!”  cries  the 
doctor ; “ I would  as  soon  believe  he  stole  the 
dragon  off  the  church-steeple  !” 

“ Silence,  you  boys ! Silence  in  the  court, 
there ; or  flog  ’em  and  turn  ’em  all  out ! ” says 
the  magistrates*  clerk.  Some  of  our  boys — 
friends  of  mine — who  haclcrowded  into  the  place, 
were  hurrahing  at  my  kind  Doctor  Barnard’s 
speech. 

“ It  is  a most  serious  charge,”  says  the  clerk. 

“ But  what  is  the  charge,  my  good  Mr.  Hick- 
son ? You  might  as  well  put  me  into  the  dock 
as  that — ” 

“Pray,  Sir,  will  you  allow  the  business  of 
the  court  to  go  on?”  asks  the  clerk,  testily. 
“Make  your  statement,  Mr.  Rudge,  and  don’t 
be  afraid  of  any  body.  You  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  court,  Sir.” 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I heard  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  charge  made  against  me.  Rudge, 
and  his  daughter  after  him,  stated  (on  oath,  I 
am  shocked  to  say)  that  for  some  time  past  they 
had  missed  money  from  the  till ; small  sums  of 
money,  in  shillings  and  half-crowns,  they  could 
not  say  how  much.  It  might  be  two  pounds, 
three  pounds,  in  all ; but  the  money  was  con- 
stantly going.  At  last,  Miss  Rudge  said,  she 
was  determined  to  mark  some  money,  and  did 
so ; and  that  money  was  found  in  that  box  which 
belonged  to  Denis  Duval,  and  which  the  consta- 
ble brought  into  court. 

“Oh,  gentlemen!”  I cried  out,  in  an  agony, 
“ it’s  a wicked,  wicked  lie,  and  it’s  not  the  first 
she  has  told  about  me.  A week  ago  she  said  I 
wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  she  and  Bevil  both  set 
on  me ; and  I never  wanted  to  kiss  the  nasty 
thing,  so  help  me — ” 

“You  did,  you  lying,  wicked  boy!”  Cries 
Miss  Sukey.  “ And  Edward  Bevil  came  to  my 
rescue ; and  you  struck  me,  like  a low,  mean 
coward ; and  we  beat  him  well,  and  served  him 
right,  the  little  abandoned  boy.” 

“And  he  kicked  one  of  my  teeth  out — you 
did,  you  little  villain !”  roars  Bevil,  whose  jaw 
had  indeed  suffered  in  that  scuffle  in  the  kitch- 
en, when  his  precious  sweet-heart  came  to  his 
aid  with  the  bellows. 

“He  called  me  a coward,  and  I fought  him 
fair,  though  he  is  ever  so  much  older  than  me,” 
whimpers  out  the  prisoner.  “ And  Sukey  Rudge 
set  upon  me,  and  beat  me  too ; and  if  I kicked 
him,  he  kicked  me.” 


“And  since  this  kicking  match  they  have 
found  out  that  you  stole  their  money,  have 
they?”  says  the  doctor,  and  turns  round,  ap- 
pealing to  his  brother  magistrates. 

“Miss  Rudge,  please  to  tell  the  rest  of  your 
story,”  calls  out  the  justices*  clerk. 

The  rest  of  the  Rudges’  story  was,  that,  hav- 
ing their  suspicions  roused  against  me,  they  de- 
termined to  examine  my  cupboards  and  boxes 
in  my  absence,  to  see  whether  the  stolen  objects 
were  to  be  found,  and  in  my  box  they  discovered 
the  two  marked  half-crowns,  the  three  marked 
shillings,  a brass-barreled  pistol,  which  were  now 
in  court.  “Me  and  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice, 
found  the  money  in  the  box ; and  we  called  my 
papa  from  the  shop,  and  we  fetched  Mr.  Beales, 
the  constable,  who  lives  over  the  way;  and 
when  that  little  monster  came  back  from  school 
we  seized  upon  him,  and  brought  him  before 
your  worships,  and  hanging  is  what  I said  he 
would  always  come  to,”  shrieks  my  enemy,  Miss 
Rudge. 

“Why,  I have  the  key  of  that  box  in  my 
pocket  now !”  I cried  out. 

“We  had  means  of  opening  of  it,”  says  Miss 
Rudge,  looking  very  red. 

“Oh,  if  you  have  another  key — ” interposes 
the  doctor. 

“ We  broke  it  open  with  the  tongs  and  pok- 
er,” says  Miss  Rudge,  “ me  and  Edward  did— I 
mean  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice.” 

“ When  ?”  said  I,  in  a great  tremor. 

“When ? Wrhen  you  was  at  school,  you  lit- 
tle miscreant ! Half  an  hour  before  you  came 
back  to  dinner.” 

“ Tom  Parrot,  Tom  Parrot!”  I cried.  “ Call 
Tom  Parrot,  gentlemen.  For  goodness-sake 
call  Tom !”  I said,  my  heart  beating  so  that  I 
could  hardly  speak. 

“Here  I am,  Denny!”  pipes  Tom  in  the 
crowd ; and  presently  he  comes  up  to  their  hon- 
ors on  the  bench. 

“ Speak  to  Tom,  Doctor,  dear  Doctor  Bar- 
nard !”  I continued.  “Tom,  when  did  I show 
you  my  pistol  ?” 

“Just  before  ten  o’clock school.” 

“What  didido?” 

“You  unlocked  your  box,  took  the  pistol  out 
of  a handkerchief,  showed  it  to  me,  and  two 
flints,  a powder-horn,  a bullet-mould  and  some 
bullets,  and  put  them  back  again,  and  locked 
the  box.” 

“ Was  there  any  money  in  the  box?” 

“ There  was  nothing  in  the  box  but  the  pis- 
tol and  the  bullets  and  things.  I looked  into 
it.  It  was  as  empty  as  ray  hand.” 

“And  Denis  Duval  has  been  sitting  by  you 
in  school  ever  since?” 

“Ever  since— except  when  I was  called  up 
and  caned  for  my  Corderius,”  says  Tom,  with 
a roguish  look ; and  there  was  a great  laughter 
and  shout  of  applause  from  our  boys  of  Pocock’s 
when  this  testimony  was  given  in  their  school- 
fellow’s favor. 

My  kind  doctor  held  his  hand  over  the  railing 
to  me,  and  when  I took  it  my  heart  was  so  full 
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that  my  eyes  overflowed.  I thought  of  little 
Agnes.  What  would  she  have  felt  if  her  Denis 
had  been  committed  as  a thief?  I had  such  a 
rapture  of  thanks  and  gratitude  that  I think  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquittal  was  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  the  anguish  of  the  accusation.  What 
a shout  all  Pocock’s  boys  set  up  as  I went  out  of 
the  justice-room ! We  trooped  joyfully  down 
the  stairs,  and  there  were  fresh  shouts  and  hnz- 
zahs  as  we  got  down  to  the  market.  I saw  Mr. 
Joe  Weston  buying  corn  at  a stall.  He  only 
looked  at  me  once.  His  grinding  teeth  and  his 
clenched  riding-whip  did  not  frighten  me  in  the 
least  now. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  LA8T  OF  MY  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

As  our  joyful  procession  of  boys  passed  by 
Partlett’s,  the  pastry-cook’s,  one  of  the  boys — 
Samuel  Arbin — I remember  the  fellow  well — a 
greedy  boy,  with  a large  beard  and  whiskers, 
though  only  fifteen  years  old — insisted  that  I 
ought  to  stand  treat,  in  consequence  of  my  vic- 
tory over  my  enemies.  As  far  as  a groat  went, 
I said  I was  ready : for  that  was  all  the  money 
I had. 

* ‘Oh  you  story-teller!”  cries  the  other. 
“ What  have  you  done  with  your  three  guineas 
which  you  were  bragging  about  and  showing  to 
die  boys  at  school  ? I suppose  they  were  in  the 
box  when  it  was  broken  open.”  This  Samuel 
Arbin  was  one  of  the  boys  who  had  jeered  when 
I was  taken  in  charge  by  the  constable,  and 
would  have  liked  me  to  be  guilty,  I almost 
think.  I am  afraid  I had  bragged  about  my 
money  when  I possessed  it,  and  may  have  shown 
my  shining  gold  pieces  to  some  of  the  boys  in 
school. 

“I  know  what  he  has  done  with  his  money !” 
broke  in  my  steadfast  crony  Tom  Parrot.  44  He 
has  given  away  every  shilling  of  it  to  a poor 
family  who  wanted  it,  and  nobody  ever  knew 
you  give  away  a shilling,  Samuel  Arbin,”  he 
says. 

14 Unless  he  could  get  cightcenpence  by  it!” 
sang  out  another  little  voice. 

14  Tom  Parrot,  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your 
body,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Arbin !”  cried  the 
other,  in  a fury.  * 

44 Sam  Arbin,”  said  I,  “after  you  have  fin- 
ished Tom,  you  must  try  mo ; or  we’ll  do  it 
now,  if  you  like.”  To  say  the  truth,  I had 
long  had  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand  against 
Arbin.  He  was  an  ill  friend  to  me,  and  among 
the  younger  boys  a bully  and  a usurer  to  boot. 
The  rest  called  out,  44  A ring!  a ring!  Let  us 
go  on  the  green  and  have  it  out!”  being  in  their 
innocent  years  always  ready  for  a fight. 

But  this  one  was  never  to  come  off:  and  (ex- 
cept in  later  days,  when  I went  to  revisit  the 
old  place  and  ask  for  a half-holiday  for  my 
young  successors  at  Pocock’s)  I was  never  again 
to  see  the  ancient  school-room.  While  we  boys 
were  brawling  in  the  marketplace  before  the 
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pastry-cook’s  door,  Dr.  Barnard  came  up,  and 
our  quarrel  was  hushed  in  a moment. 

“What!  fighting  and  quarreling  already?” 
says  the  doctor,  sternly. 

“It  wasn’t  Denny’s  fault,  Sir!”  cried  out 
several  of  the  boys.  “It  was  Arbin  began.” 
And,  indeed,  I can  say  for  myself  that  in  all 
the  quarrels  I have  had  in  life,  and  they  have 
not  been  few,  I consider  I always  have  been  in 
the  right. 

“Come  along  with  me,  Denny,”  says  the 
doctor,  taking  me  by  the  shoulder:  and  he  led 
me  away  and  we  took  a walk  in  the  town  to- 
gether: and  as  we  passed  old  Ypres  Tower, 
which  was  built  by  King  Stephen,  they  say,  and 
was  a fort  in  old  days,  but  is  used  as  the  town 
prison  now,  “Suppose  you  had  been  looking 
from  behind  those  bars  now,  Denny,  and  await- 
ing your  trial  at  assizes?  Yonre  would  not 
have  been  a pleasant  plight,”  Dr.  Barnard  said. 

“But  I was  innocent,  Sir!  You  know  I 
was !” 

44  Yes.  Praise  be  where  praise  is  due.  Bat 
if  you  had  not  providentially  been  able  to  prove 
your  innocence — if  you  and  your  friend  Parrot 
had  not  happened  to  inspect  your  box,  you  would 
have  been  in  yonder  place.  Ha!  there  is  the 
bell  ringing  for  afternoon  service,  which  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  Wing,  keeps  up.  What  say  you  ? 
Shall  we  go  and — and— offer  up  our  thanks, 
Denny — for  the — the  immense  peril  from  which 
— you  have  been— delivered  ?” 

I remembered  how  my  dear  friend’s  voice 
trembled  as  he  spoke,  and  two  or  three  drops 
fell  from  his  kind  eyes  on  my  hand,  which  he 
held.  I followed  him  into  the  church.  Indeed 
and  indeed  I was  thankful  for  my  deliverance 
from  a great  danger,  and  even  more  thankful  to 
have  the  regard  of  the  true  gentleman,  the  wise 
and  tender  friend,  who  was  there  to  guide,  and 
cheer,  and  help  me. 

As  we  read  the  last  psalm  appointed  for  that 
evening  service,  I remember  how  the  good  man, 
bowing  his  own  head,  put  his  hand  upon  mine ; 
and  we  recited  together  the  psalm  of  thanks  to 
the  Higltest  who  had  had  respect  unto  the  low- 
ly, and  who  had  stretched  forth  His  hand  upon 
the  furiousness  of  my  enemies,  and  whose  right 
hand  had  saved  me. 

Dr.  Wing  recognized  and  greeted  his  com- 
rade when  service  was  over ; and  the  one  doctor 
presented  me  to  the  other,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  my 
trial.  Dr.  Wing  asked  us  into  his  house,  where 
dinner  was  served  at  four  o’clock,  and  of  course 
the  transactions  of  the  morning  were  again  dis- 
cussed. What  could  be  the  reason  of  the  per- 
secution Against  me?  Who  instigated  it? 
There  were  matters  connected  with  this  story 
regarding  which  I could  not  speak.  Should  I 
do  so,  I must  betray  secrets  which  were  not 
mine,  and  which  implicated  I knew  not  whom, 
and  regarding  which  I must  hold  my  peace. 
Now,  they  arc  secrets  no  more.  That  old  socie- 
ty of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago:  nay,  I 
shall  have  to  tell  presently  how  I helped  myself 
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to  break  it  up.  Grandfather,  Rudge,  the  cheva- 
lier, the  gentlemen  of  the  Priory,  were  all  con- 
nected in  that  great  smuggling  society  of  which 
I have  spoken ; which  had  its  depots  all  along 
the  coast  and  inland,  and  its  correspondents 
from  Dunkirk  to  Havre  de  Grace.  I have  said 
as  a boy  how  I had  been  on  some  of  these  “fish- 
ing” expeditions ; and  how,  mainly  by  the  effect 
of  my  dear  doctor's  advice,  I had  withdrawn 
from  all  participation  in  this  lawless  and  wicked 
life.  When  Bevil  called  me  coward  for  refus- 
ing to  take  a share  in  a night-cruise,  a quarrel 
ensued  between  us,  ending  in  that  battle  royal 
which  left  us  all  sprawling,  and  cuffing  and 
kicking  each  other  on  the  kitchen-  floor.  Was 
it  rage  at  the  injury  to  her  sweet-heart's  teeth, 
or  hatred  against  myself,  which  induced  my 
sweet  Miss  Sukey  to  propagate  calumnies  against 
me?  The  provocation  I had  given  certainly 
did  not  seem  to  warrant  such  a deadly  enmity 
as  a prosecution  and  a perjury  showed  must  ex- 
ist. Howbeit,  here  was  a reason  for  the  anger 
of  the  grocer’s  daughter  and  apprentice.  They 
would  injure  me  in  any  way  they  could ; and 
(as  in  the  before-mentioned  case  of  the  bellows) 
take  the  first  weapon  at  hand  to  overthrow  me. 

As  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  knowing  a 
great  deal  of  what  was  happening  round  about 

them,  and  the  character  of  their  parishioners 
and  neighbors,  the  two  gentlemen  could  not, 

then,  press  me  too  closely.  Smuggled  silk  and 
lace,  rum  and  brandy  ? Who  had  not  these  in 
his  possession  along  the  Sussex  and  Kent  coast? 

“And,  Wing,  will  you  promise  me  there  are 
no  ribbons  in  your  house  but  such  as  have  paid 
duty  ?”  asks  one  doctor  of  the  other. 

“My  good  friend,  it  is  lucky  my  wife  has 
gone  to  her  tea-table,”  replies  Dr.  Wing,  4 4 or  I 
would  not  answer  for  the  peace  being  kept.” 

“My  dear  Wing,”  continues  Dr.  Barnard, 
“ this  brandy-punch  is  excellent,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  smuggled.  To  run  an  anker  of  brandy 
seems  no  monstrous  crime ; but  when  men  en- 
gage in  these  lawless  ventures  at  all,  who  knows 
how  for  the  evil  will  go?  I buy  ten  kegs  of 
brandy  from  a French  fishing-boat,  I land  it 
under  a lie  on  the  coast,  I send  it  inland  ever 
so  far,  be  it  from  here  to  York,  and  all  my  con- 
signees lie  and  swindle.  I land  it,  and  lie  to 
the  revenue  officer.  Under  a lie  (that  is  a mu- 
tual secrecy)  I sell  it  to  the  landlord  of  the 
4 Bell*  at  Maidstone,  say — where  a good  friend 
of  ours,  Denny,  looked  at  his  pistols.  You  re- 
member the  day  when  his  brother  received  the 
charge  of  shot  in  his  face  ? My  landlord  sells 
it  to  a customer  under  a lie.  We  are  all  en- 
gaged in  crime,  conspiracy,  and  falsehood ; nay, 
if  the  revenue  looks  too  closely  after  us,  we  out 
with  our  pistols,  and  to  crime  and  conspiracy 
add  murder.  Do  you  suppose  men  engaged  in 
lying  every  day  will  scruple  about  a false  oath 
in  a witness-box  ? Crime  engenders  crime,  Sir. 
Round  about  ns9  Wing,  I know  there  exists  a 
vast  confederacy  of  fraud,  greed,  and  rebellion. 
I name  no  names,  Sir.  I fear  men  high  placed 
in  the  world's  esteem,  and  largely  endowed  with 


its  riches  too,  are  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  godless  traffic  of  smuggling,  and  to  what 
does  it  not  lead  them  ? To  falsehood,  to  wicked- 
ness, to  murder,  to—” 

“Tea,  Sir,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  says  John,  en- 
tering. “My  mistress  and  the  young  ladies 
are  waiting.” 

The  ladies  had  previously  heard  the  story  of 
poor  Denis  Duval’s  persecution  and  innocence, 
and  had  shown  him  great  kindness.  By  the 
time  when  we  joined  them  after  dinner,  they 
had  had  time  to  perform  a new  toilet,  being  en- 
gaged to  cards  with  some  neighbors.  I knew 
Mrs.  Wing  was  a customer  to  my  mother  for 
some  of  her  French  goods,  and  she  would  scarce- 
ly, on  an  ordinary  occasion,  have  admitted  such 
a lowly  guest  to  her  table  as  the  humble  dress- 
maker’s boy  but  she  and  the  ladies  were  veiy 
kind,  and  my  persecution  and  proved  innocence 
had  interested  them  in  my  favor. 

“ You  have  had  a long  sitting,  gentlemen,” 
says  Mrs.  Wing;  “I  suppose  you  have  been 
deep  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with  France.” 

“We  have  been  speaking  of  France  and 
French  goods,  my  dear,”  said  Dr.  Wing,  dryly. 

“ And  of  the  awful  crime  of  smuggling  and 
encouraging  smuggling,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wing!” 
cries  my  doctor. 

“Indeed,  Dr.  Barnard!”  Now,  Mrs.  Wing 
and  the  young  ladies  were  dressed  in  smart  new 
caps  and  ribbons,  which  my  poor  mother  sup- 
plied ; and  they  turned  red,  and  I turned  as  red 
as  the  cap-ribbons,  as  I thought  how  my  good 
ladies  had  been  provided.  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Wing  was  desirous  to  change  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

“ What  is  this  young  man  to  do  after  his  per- 
secution?” she  asked.  “He  can’t  go  back  to 
Mr.  Rudge — that  horrid  Wesleyan  who  has  ac- 
cused him  of  stealing.” 

No,  indeed,  I could  not  go  back.  We  had 
not  thought  about  the  matter  until  then.  There 
had  been  a hundred  things  to  agitate  and  inter- 
est me  in  the  half-dozen  hours  since  my  appre- 
hension and  dismissal. 

The  doctor  would  take  me  to  Winchelsea  in 
his  chaise.  I could  not  go  back  to  my  persecu- 
tors, that  was  clear,  except  to  reclaim  my  little 
property  and  my  poor  little  boxes,  wdiich  they 
had  found  means  to  open.  Mrs.  Wing  gave  me 
a hand,  the  young  ladies  a stately  courtesy,  and 
my  good  Dr.  Barnard  putting  a hand  under  the 
arm  of  the  barber’s  grandson,  we  quitted  these 
kind  people.  I was  not  on  the  quarter-deck  as 
yet,  you  see.  I was  but  an  humble  lad  belong- 
ing to  ordinary  tradesmen. 

By-the-way,  I had  forgotten  to  say  that  the 
two  clergymen,  during  their  after-dinner  talk, 
had  employed  a part  of  it  in  examining  me  as 
to  my  little  store  of  learning  at  school,  and  my 
future  prospects.  Of  Latin  I had  a smattering ; 
French,  owing  to  my  birth,  and  mainly  to  M. 
de  la  Motte’s  instruction  and  conversation,  I 
could  speak  better  than  either  of  my  two  ex- 
aminers, and  with  quite  the  good  manner  and 
conversation.  I was  well  advanced,  too,  in 
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arithmetic  and  geometry ; and  Dampier’s  Voy- 
age* were  as  much  my  delight  as  those  of  Sin- 
bad  or  my  friends  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Man 
Friday.  I could  pass  a good  examination  in 
navigation  and  seamanship,  and  could  give  an 
account  of  the  different  sailings,  working-tides, 
double  altitudes,  and  so  forth. 

“ And  you  can  manage  a boat  at  sea  too?” 
says  Dr.  Barnard,  dryly.  I blushed,  I suppose. 
I could  do  that,  and  could  steer,  reef,  and  pull 
an  oar.  At  least  I could  do  so  two  years  ago. 

“Denny,  my  boy,M  says  my  good  doctor,  “I 
think  ’tis  time  for  thee  to  leave  this  school  at  any 
rate,  and  that  onr  friend  Sir  Peter  must  provide 
for  thee.” 

However  he  may  desire  to  improve  in  learn- 
ing, no  boy,  I fancy,  is  very  sorry  when  a pro- 
posal is  made  to  him  to  leave  school.  I said 
that  I should  be  too  glad  if  Sir  Peter,  my  pa- 
tron, would  provide  for  me.  With  the  education 
I had  I ought  to  get  on,  the  doctor  said,  and  my 
grandfather,  he  was  sure,  would  find  the  means 
for  allowing  me  to  appear  like  a gentleman. 

To  fit  a boy  for  appearance  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  to  enable  him  to  rank  with  others,  I 
had  heard  would  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a 
year  at  least.  I asked,  did  Dr.  Barnard  think 
my  grandfather  could  afford  such  a sum  ? 

“ I know  not  your  grandfather’s  means,”  Dr. 
Barnard  answered,  smiling.  4 1 He  keeps  his  own 
counsel.  But  I am  very  much  mistaken,  Den- 
ny, if  he  can  not  afford  to  make  you  a better  al- 
lowance than  many  a fine  gentleman  can  give 
his  son.  I believe  him  to  be  rich.  Mind,  I 
have  no  precise  reason  for  my  belief ; bat  I fancy, 
Master  Denis,  your  good  grandpapa’s  fishing  has 
been  very  profitable  to  him.” 

How  rich  was  he  ? I began  to  think  of  the 
treasures  in  my  favorite  “ Arabian  N ights.  ” Did 
Dr.  Barnard  think  my  grandfather  was  very 
rich?  Well — the  doctor  could  not  tell.  The 
notion  in  Winchelsea  was  that  old  Mr.  Denis 
was  very  well  to  do.  At  anv  rate  I must  go 
back  to  him.  It  was  impossible  that  I should 
stay  with  the  Rudge  family  after  the  insulting 
treatment  I had  had  from  them.  % The  doctor 
said  he  would  take  me  home  with  him  in  his 
chaise,  if  I would  pack  my  little  trunks;  and 
with  this  talk  we  reached  Radge’s  shop,  which  I 
entered  not  without  a beating  heart.  There  was 
Rudge  glaring  at  me  from  behind  his  desk, 
where  he  was  posting  his  books.  The  appren- 
tice looked  daggers  at  me  as  he  came  up  through 
a trap-door  from  the  cellar  with  a string  of  dip- 
candles  ; and  my  charming  Miss  Susan  was  be- 
hind the  counter  tossing  up  her  ugly  head. 

“ Ho ! he’s  come  back,  have  he  ?”  says  Miss 
Rudge.  “As  all  the  cupboards  is  locked  in  the 
parlor,  you  can  go  in  and  get  your  tea  there, 
young  man.” 

“ I am  going  to  take  Denis  home,  Mr.  Rudge,” 
said  my  kind  doctor.  4 4 He  can  not  remain  with 
you  after  the  charge  which  you  made  against 
him  this  morning.” 

“Of  having  our  marked  money  in  his  box? 
Do  yon  go  for  to  dare  for  to  say  we  put  it  there?” 


cries  miss,  glaring  now  at  me,  now  at  Doctor 
Barnard.  “ Go  to  say  that.  Please  to  say  that 
once,  Dr.  Barnard,  before  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs. 
Scales”  (these  were  two  women  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  shop  purchasing  goods).  “Just  be 
so  good  for  to  say  before  these  ladies  that  we 
have  put  the  money  in  that  boy’s  box,  and  we’ll 
see  whether  there  is  not  justice  in  Hengland  for 
a poor  girl  whom  you  insult,  because  you  are  a 
doctor  and  a magistrate  indeed ! Eh,  if  I was 
a man,  I wouldn’t  let  some  people’s  gowns,  and 
cassocks,  and  bands  remain  long  on  their  back9 
— that  I wouldn’t.  And  some  people  wouldn’t 
see  a woman  insulted  if  they  wasn’t  cowards !” 

As  she  said  this,  Miss  Sukcy  looked  at  the 
cellar-trap,  above  which  the  apprentice’s  head 
had  appeared,  but  the  doctor  turned  also  toward 
it  with  a glance  so  threatening,  that  Bevil  let 
the  trap  fall  suddenly  down,  not  a little  to  my 
doctor’s  amusement. 

“ Go  and  pack  thy  trunk,  Denny.  I will  come 
back  for  thee  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Rudge  must 
see  that  after  being  so  insulted  as  you  have  been, 
you  never  as  a gentleman  can  stay  in  his  house.” 

“A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed!”  ejaculates 
Miss  Rudge.  4 4 Pray,  how  long  since  was  bar- 
bers gentlemen,  I should  like  to  know?  Mrs. 
Scales  mum,  Mrs.  Barker  mum — did  you  ever 
have  your  hair  dressed  by  a gentleman  ? If  you 
want  for  to  have  it,  you  must  go  to  Mounseer 
Duval,  at  Winchelsea,  which  one  of  the  name 
was  hung,  Mrs.  Barker  mam,  for  a thief  and  a 
robber,  and  he  won’t  be  the  last  neither ! ” 

There  was  no  use  in  bandying  abuse  with  this 
woman.  “ I will  go  and  get  roy  trunk,  and  be 
ready,  Sir,”  I said  to  the  doctor;  but  his  back 
was  no  sooner  turned  than  the  raging  virago  op- 
posite me  burst  out  with  a fury  of  Words  that 
I certainly  can’t  remember  after  five-and-forty 
years.  I fancy  I see  now  the  little  green  eyes 
gleaming  hatred  at  me,  the  lean  arms  a-kimbo, 
the  feet  stamping  as  she  hisses  out  every  imag- 
inable imprecation  at  my  poor  head. 

44  Will  no  man  help  me,  and  stand  by  and  sec 
that  barber’s  boy  insult  me?”  she  cried.  44  Bevil, 
I say — Bevil ! ’elp  me!” 

I ran  up  stairs  to  my  little  room,  and  was  not 
twenty  minutes  in  making  up  my  packages.  I 
had  passed  years  in  that  little  room,  and  some- 
how grieved  to  leave  it.  The  odious  people  had 
injured  me,  and  yet  I would  have  liked  to  part 
friends  with  them.  I had  passed  delightful 
nights  there  in  the  company  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, mariner,  and  Monsieur  Gal  land  and  his 
Contes  Arabes,  and  Hector  of  Troy,  whose  ad- 
ventures and  lamentable  death  (out  of  Mr.  Pope) 
I could  recite  by  heart;  and  I had  had  weary 
nights,  too,  with  my  school-books,  cramming 
that  crabbed  Latin  grammar  into  my  puzzled 
brain.  With  arithmetic,  logarithms,  and  math- 
ematics I have  said  I was  more  familiar.  I took 
a pretty  good  place  in  our  school  with  them,  and 
ranked  before  many  boys  of  greater  age. 

And  now  my  boxes  being  packed  (my  little 
library  being  stowed  away  in  that  which  con- 
tained my  famous  pistol),  I brought  them  down 
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stairs,  with  nobody  to  help  me,  and  had  them 
in  the  passage  ready  against  Dr.  Barnard’s  ar- 
rival. The  passage  is  behind  the  back-shop  at 
Rudge’s — (dear  me ! how  well  I remember  it !) 
— and  a door  thence  leads  into  a side-street. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  passage  is  the  kitchen, 
where  had  been  the  fight  which  has  been  de- 
scribed already,  and  where  we  commonly  took 
our  meals. 

I declare  I went  into  that  kitchen  disposed 
to  part  friends  with  all  these  people — to  foTgive 
Miss  Sukey  her  lies,  and  Bevil  his  cuffs,  and 
all  the  past  quarrels  between  us.  Old  Rudge 
was  by  the  fire  having  his  supper ; Miss  Sukey 
opposite  to  him.  Poulson,  as  yet,  was  minding 
the  shop. 

“I  have  come  to  shake  hands  before  going 
away,”  I said. 

“You’re  a-going,  are  you?  And  pray,  Sir, 
wherehever  are  you  a-going  of?”  says  Miss  Su- 
key, over  her  tea. 

“I  am  going  home  with  Dr.  Barnard.  I 
can’t  stop  in  this  house  after  you  have  accused 
me  of  stealing  your  money.” 

“ Stealing?  Wasn’t  the  money  in  your  box, 
you  little  beastly  thief?” 

“Oh,  you  young  reprobate*  I am  surprised 
the  bears  don’t  come  in  and  eat  you,”  groans 
old  Rudge.  “ You  have  shortened  my  life  with 
your  wickedness,  that  you  have;  and  if  you 
don’t  bring  your  good  grandfather’s  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave  I shall  be  surprised, 
that  I shall.  You,  who  come  of  a pious  family 
— I tremble  when  I think  of  you,  Denis  Duval !” 

“ Tremble ! Faugh  l the  wicked  little  beast ! 
he  makes  me  sick,  he  do!”  cries  Miss  Sukey, 
with  looks  of  genuine  loathing. 

“Let  him  depart  from  among  us!”  cries 
Rudge. 

“ Never  do  I wish  to  see  his  ugly  face  again !” 
exclaims  the  gentle  Susan. 

“Iam  going  os  soon  as  Dr.  Barnard’s  chaise 
comes,”  I said.  “ My  boxes  are  in  the  passage 
now,  ready  packed.” 

“Ready  packed,  are  they?  Is  there  any 
more  of  our  money  in  them,  you  little  miscre- 
ant? Pa,  is  your  silver  tankard  in  the  cup- 
board, and  is  the  spoons  safe  ?” 

I think  poor  Sukey  had  been  drinking  to  drive 
away  the  mortifications  of  the  morning  in  the 
court-house.  She  became  more  excited  and 
violent  with  every  word  she  spoke,  and  shrieked 
and  clenched  her  fists  at  me  like  a mad  woman. 

“Susanna,  you  have  had  false  witness  bore 
against  you,  my  child ; and  you  are  not  the  first 
of  your  name.  Brtt  be  calm,  be  calm ; it’s  our 
duty  to  be  calm !” 

“ Eh !”  (here  she  gives  a grunt)  “calm  with 
that  sneak — that  pig — that  liar — that  beast. 
Where’s  Edward  Bevil?  Why  don’t  he  come 
forward  like  a man,  and  flog  the  young  scoun- 
drel’s life  out?”  shrieks  Susanna.  “Oh,  with 
this  here  horsewhip,  how  I would  like  to  give  it 
you !”  (She  clutched  her  father’s  whip  from  the 
dresser,  where  it  commonly  hung  on  two  hooks.) 
“ Oh,  you — you  villain ! you  have  got  your  pis- 


tol, have  you  ? Shoot  me,  you  little  coward,  I 
ain’t  afraid  of  you!  You  have  your  pistol  in 
your  box,  have  you  ?”  (I  uselessly  said  as  much 
in  reply  to  this  taunt.)  “Stop!  I say,  Pa! — 
that  young  thief  isn’t  going  away  with  them 
boxes,  and  robbing  the  whole  house  as  he  may. 
Open  the  boxes  this  instant!  We’ll  see  he’s 
stole  nothing ! Open  them,  I say !” 

I said  I would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  My 
blood  was  boiling  up  at  this  brutal  behavior; 
and  as  she  dashed  out  of  the  room  to  seize  one 
of  my  boxes  I put  myself  before  her  and  sat 
down  on  it. 

This  was  assuredly  a bad  position  to  take,  for 
the  furious  vixen  began  to  strike  me  and  lash  at 
roy  face  with  the  riding-whip,  and  it  was  more 
than  I could  do  to  wrench  it  from  her. 

Of  course,  at  this  act  of  defense  on  my  part, 
Miss  Sukey  yelled  for  help,  and  called  out,  “Ed- 
ward ! Ned  Bevil ! The  coward  is  a striking 
roe!  Help,  Ned!”  At  this  the  shop  door  flies 
open,  and  Sukey’s  champion  is  about  to  rush  on 
me,  but  he  breaks  down  over  my  other  box  with 
a crash  of  his  shins  and  frightful  execrations. 
His  nose  is  prone  on  the  pavement ; Miss  Sukey 
is  wildly  laying  about  her  with  her  horsewhip 
(and  I think  Bcvil’s  jacket  came  in  for  most  of 
the  blows) ; we  are  all  higgledy-piggledy , plung- 
ing and  scuffling  in  the  dark — when  a carriage 
drives  up,  which  I had  not  heard  in  the  noise 
of  action,  and,  as  the  hall  door  opened,  I was 
pleased  to  think  that  Dr.  Barnard  had  arrived, 
according  to  his  promise. 

It  was  not  the  doctor.  The  new-comer  wore 
a gown,  but  not  a cassock.  Soon  after  my  trial 
before  the  magistrates  was  over,  our  neighbor, 
John  Jephson,  of  Winchelsea,  mounted  his  cart 
and  rode  home  from  Rye  market.  He  straight- 
way went  to  our  house,  and  told  my  mother  of 
the  strange  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  and 
of  my  accusation  before  the  magistrates  and 
acquittal.  She  begged,  she  ordered  Jephson  to 
lend  her  his  cart.  She  seized  whip  and  reins ; 
she  drove  over  to  Rye ; and  I don’t  envy  Jeph- 
son’s  old  gray  mare  that  journey  with  such  a 
charioteer  b^iind  her.  The  door,  opening  from 
the  street,  flung  light  into  the  passage ; and  be- 
hold, we  three  warriors  were  sprawling  on  the 
floor  in  the  higgledy-piggledy  stage  of  the  battle 
as  my  mother  entered  ! 

What  a scene  for  a mother  with  a strong  arm, 
a warm  heart,  and  a high  temper!  Madame 
Duval  rushed  instantly  at  Miss  Susan,  and  tore 
her  shrieking  from  my  body,  which  fair  Susan 
was  pommeling  with  the  whip.  A part  of  Su- 
san’s cap  and  tufts  of  her  red  hair  were  torn  off 
by  this  maternal  Amazon,  and  Susan  was  hurl- 
ed through  the  open  door  into  the  kitchen,  where 
she  fell  before  her  frightened  father  I don’t 
know  how  many  blows  my  parent  inflicted  upon 
this  creature.  Mother  might  have  slain  her, 
but  that  the  chaste  Susanna,  screaming  shrilly, 
rolled  under  the  deal  kitchen  table. 

Madame  Duval  had  wrenched  away  from  this 
young  person  the  horsewhip  with  which  Susan 
had  been  operating  upon  the  shoulders  of  her 
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only  son,  and  snatched  the  weapon  as  her  fallen 
foe  dropped.  And  now,  my  mamma,  seeing 
old  Mr.  Radge  sitting  in  a ghastly  state  of  terror 
in  the  corner,  rushed  at  the  grocer,  and  in  one 
minute,  with  butt  and  thong,  inflicted  a score 
of  lashes  over  his  face,  nose,  and  eyes,  for  which 
any  body  who  chooses  may  pity  him.  “Ah, 
you  will  call  my  boy  a thief,  will  you?  Ah, 
yon  will  take  my  Denny  before  the  justices,  will 
yon  ? Prends  moi  9a,  gredin ! Attrape,  l&che ! 
Nimmt  noch  ein  paar  Schlage,  Spitzbube!”  cries 
out  mother,  in  that  polyglot  language  of  En- 
glish, French,  High-Dutch,  which  she  always 
used  when  excited.  My  good  mother  could 
•have  and  dress  gentlemen’s  heads  as  well  as 
any  man ; and  faith  I am  certain  that  no  man 
in  all  Europe  got  a better  dressing  than  Mr. 
Rudge  on  that  evening. 

Bless  me ! I have  written  near  a page  to  de- 
scribe a battle  which  could  not  have  lasted  five 
minutes.  Mother’s  cart  was  drawn  up  at  the 
side-street  while  she  was  victoriously  engaged 
within.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Barnard’s  chaise  had 
come  to  the  front  door  of  the  shop,  and  he  strode 
through  it,  and  found  us  conquerors  in  posses- 
sion of  both  fields.  Since  my  last  battle  with 
Peril,  wc  both  knew  that  I was  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  “ In  the  king’s  name,  I charge 
yon  drop  yonr  daggers,”  as  the  man  says  in  the 
play.  Oar  wars  were  over  on  the  appearance 
of  the  man  of  peace.  Mother  left  off  plying 
the  horsewhip  over  Rudge ; Miss  Sukey  came 
out  from  under  the  table ; Mr.  Bevil  rose,  and 
slunk  off  to  wash  his  bleeding  face ; and  when 
the  wretched  Rudge  whimpered  out  that  he 
would  have  the  law  for  this  assault,  the  doctor 
sternly  said,  “You  were  three  to  one  during 
part  of  the  battle,  three  to  two  afterward,  and 
after  your  testimony  to-day,  you  peijured  old 
miscreant,  do  yon  suppose  any  magistrate  will 
believe  you  ?” 

No.  Nobody  did  believe  them.  A punish- 
ment fell  on  these  bad  people.  I don’t  know 
who  gave  the  name,  but  Rudge  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  called  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  Rye ; 
and  from  that  day  the  old  man’s  affairs  seemed 
to  tarn  to  the  bad.  When  our  boys  of  Po- 
cock’s  met  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  or  his  ap- 
prentice, the  little  miscreants  would  cry  out, 
“Who  put  the  money  in  Denny’s  box?” 
“Who  bore  false  witness  against  his  neigh- 
bor?” “Kiss  the  book,  Sukey  my  dear,  and 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  do  you  hear?”  They  had  a 
dreadful  life,  that  poor  grocer’s  family.  As  for 
that  rogue  Tom  Parrot,  he  comes  into  the  shop 
one  market-day  when  the  place  was  full,  and 
asks  for  a penn’orth  of  sugar-candy,  in  payment 
for  which  he  offers  a penny  to  old  Rudge  sitting 
at  his  books  behind  his  high  desk.  ( 1 It’s  a good 
bit  of  money,”  says  Tom  (as  bold  as  the  brass 
which  lie  was  tendering).  “It  ain't  marked, 
Mr.  Rudge,  like  Denny  Duval’s  money !”  And, 
no  doubt,  at  a signal  from  the  yonng  reprobate, 
a chorus  of  boys  posted  outside  began  to  sing, 
“Ananias,  Ananias!  He  pretends  to  be  so 


pioas!  Ananias  and  Saphia — ” Well,  well, 
the  Saphia  of  these  young  wags  was  made  to 
rhyme  incorrectly  with  a word  beginning  with 
L.  Nor  was  this  the  only  punishment  which 
befell  the  unhappy  Rudge : Mrs.  Wing  and  sev- 
eral of  his  chief  patrons  took  away  their  custom 
from  him  and  dealt  henceforth  with  the  opposi- 
tion grocer.  Not  long  after  my  affair,  Miss 
Sukey  married  the  toothless  apprentice,  who 
got  a bad  bargain  with  her,  sweet-heart  or  wife. 
I shall  have  to  tell  presently  what  a penalty 
they  (and  some  others)  had  to  pay  for  their 
wickedness ; and  of  an  act  of  contrition  on  poor 
Miss  Sukey's  part,  whom,  I am  sure,  I heartily 
forgive.  Then  was  cleared  up  that  mystery 
(which  I could  not  understand,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
nard could  not,  or  would  not)  of  the  persecu- 
tions directed  against  an  humble  lad,  who  never, 
except  in  self-defense,  did  harm  to  any  mortal. 

I shouldered  the  trunks,  causes  of  the  late 
lamentable  war,  and  put  them  into  mother's 
cart,  into  which  I was  about  to  mount,  but  the 
shrewd  old  lady  would  not  let  me  take  a place 
beside  her.  “I  can  drivo  well  enough.  Go 
thou  in  the  chaise  with  the  doctor.  He  can 
talk  to  thee  better,  my  son,  than  an  ignorant 
woman  like  me.  Neighbor  Jephson  told  me 
how  the  good  gentleman  stood  by  thee  in  the 
justice-court.  If  ever  I or  mine  can  do  any 
thing  to  repay  him,  he  may  command  me. 
Houp,  Schimmel!  Fort!  Shalt  soon  be  to 
house!”  And  with  this  she  was  off  with  my 
bag  and  baggage,  as  the  night  was  beginning  to 
fall. 

I went  out  of  the  Rudges’  house,  into  which  I 
have  never  since  set  foot.  I took  my  place  in 
the  chaise  by  my  kind  Dr.  Barnard.  We  passed 
through  Winchelsea  gate,  and  dipped  down  into 
the  marshy  plain  beyond  with  bright  glimpses 
of  the  Channel  shining  beside  us,  and  the  stars 
glittering  overhead.  We  talked  of  the  affair  of 
the  day,  of  course — the  affair  most  interesting, 
that  is,  to  me,  who  could  think  of  nothing  but 
magistrates,  and  committals,  and  acquittals. 
The  doctor  repeated  his  firm  conviction  that 
there  was  a great  smuggling  conspiracy  all  along 
tho  coast  and  neighborhood.  Master  Rudge 
was  a member  of  the  fraternity  (which,  indeed, 
I knew,  having  been  out  with  his  people  once 
or  twice,  as  I have  told,  to  my  shame).  “ Per- 
haps there  were  other  people  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  belonged  to  the  same  society?”  the 
doctor  said,  dryly.  “Gee  up,  Daisy!  There 
were  other  people  of  my  acquaintance  who  were 
to  be  found  at  Winchelsea  as  well  as  at  Rye. 
Your  precious  one-eyed  enemy  is  in  it;  so,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  la 
Motte ; so  is — can  you  guess  the  name  of  any 
one  besides,  Denny?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  I said,  sadly;  I knew  my  own 
grandfather  was  engaged  in  that  traffic.  “ But 
if— -if  others  are,  I promise  you,  on  my  honor,  I 
never  will  embark  in  it,”  I added. 

“Twill  be  more  dangerous  now  than  it  has 
been.  There  will  bo  obstacles,  to  crossing  the 
Channel  which  the  contraband  gentlemen  have 
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not  known  for  some  time  past.  Have  you  not 
heard  the  news  ?” 

“What  news?”  Indeed  I had  thought  of 
none  but  my  own  affairs.  A post  had  come  in 
that  very  evening  from  London,  bringing  intelli- 
gence of  no  little  importance  even  to  poor  me, 
as  it  turned  out.  And  the  news  was  that  his 
Majesty  the  King,  having  been  informed  that  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been  signed 
between  the  Court  of  France  and  certain  per- 
sons employed  by  his  Majesty’s  revolted  subjects 
in  North  America,  has  judged  it  necessary  to 
send  orders  to  his  embassador  to  withdraw  from 
the  French  Court and  relying  with  the  firm- 

est confidence  upon  the  zealous  and  affectionate 
support  of  his  faithful  people,  he  is  determined 
to  prepare  to  exert,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  all 
the  forces  and  resources  of  his  kingdoms,  which 
he  trusts  will  be  adequate  to  repel  every  insult 
and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the 
power  and  reputation  of  this  countty. 

So  as  I was  coming  out  of  Rye  court-house, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  my  enemies,  and  my 
trials,  and  my  triumphs,  post-boys  were  gallop- 
ing all  over  the  land  to  announce  that  we  were 
at  war  with  France.  One  of  them,  as  we  made 
our  way  home,  clattered  past  us  With  his  twang- 
ing horn,  crying  his  news  of  war  with  France. 
As  we  wound  along  the  plain,  we  could  see  the 
French  lights  across  the  Channel.  My  life  has 
lasted  for  fifty  years  since  then,  and  scarcely 
ever  since,  but  for  very,  very  brief  intervals  has 
that  baleful  war-light  ceased  to  burn. 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  important  news 
arrived  after  we  left  Rye,  but,  riding  at  a much 
quicker  pace  than  that  which  our  doctor’s  nag 
practiced,  overtook  us  ere  we  had  reached  our 
own  town  of  Winchelsea.  All  our  town  was 
alive  with  the  news  in  half  an  hour ; and  in  the 
market-place,  the  public  houses,  and  from  house 
to  house,  people  assembled  and  talked.  So  we 
were  at  war  again  with  our  neighbors  across  the 
Channel,  as  well  as  with  our  rebellious  children 
in  America;  and  the  rebellious  children  were 
having  the  better  of  the  parent  at  this  time. 
We  boys  at  Pocock’s  had  fought  the  war  stoutly 
and  with  great  elation  at  first.  Over  onr  maps 
we  had  pursued  the  rebels,  and  beaten  them  in 
repeated  encounters.  We  routed  them  on  Long 
Island.  We  conquered  them  at  Brandywine. 
We  vanquished  them  gloriously  at  Bunker’s 
Hill.  We  marched  triumphantly  into  Phila- 
delphia with  Howe.  We  were  quite  bewildered 
when  we  had  to  surrender  with  General  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga ; being,  somehow,  not  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  British  armies  surrendering, 
and  British  valor  being  beat.  44  We  had  a half-  j 
holiday  for  Long  Island,”  says  Tom  Parrot,  sit-  J 
ting  next  to  me  in  school.  44 1 suppose  we  shall 
be  flogged  all  round  for  Saratoga.”  As  for  those 
Frenchmen,  we  knew  of  their  treason  for  a long 
time  past,  and  were  gathering  up  wrath  against 


them.  Protestant  Frenchmen,  it  was  agreed, 
were  of  a different  sort ; and  I think  the  ban- 
ished Huguenots  of  France  have  not  been  un- 
worthy subjects  of  our  new  sovereign. 

There  was  one  dear  little  Frenchwoman  in 
Winchelsea  who  I own  was  a sad  rebel.  When 
Mrs.  Barnard,  talking  about  the  war,  turned 
round  to  Agnes,  and  said,  44  Agnes,  my  child, 
on  what  side  are  you  ?”  Mademoiselle  de  Barr 
blushed  very  red,  and  said,  <4I  am  a French  girl, 
and  I am  of  the  side  of  my  country.  Vive  la 
France!  viveleRoi!” 

44  Oh,  Agnes ! oh,  you  perverted,  ungrateful 
little,  little  monster !”  cries  Mrs*  Barnard,  begin- 
ning to  weep. 

But  the  doctor,  far  from  being  angiy,  smiled 
and  looked  pleased  ; and  making  Agnes  a mock 
reverence,  he  said,  44  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne, 
I think  a little  Frenchwoman  should  he  for 
France ; and  here  is  the  tray,  and  we  won’t 
fight  until  after  supper.”  And  as  he  spoke  that 
night  the  prayer  appointed  by  his  Church  for 
the  time  of  war — prayed  that  we  might  he  armed 
with  His  defense  who  is  the  only  giver  of  all 
victory — I thought  I never  heard  the  good  roan’s 
voice  more  touching  and  solemn. 

When  this  daily  and  nightly  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  Rectory,  a certain  little  person 
who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  used 
to  sit  aloof,  her  spiritual  instructors  forbidding 
her  to  take  part  intur  English  worship.  When 
it  waB  over,  and  the  doctor’s  household  had  with- 
drawn, Miss  Agnes  had  a flushed,  almost  angry 
face. 

“But  what  am  I to  do,  aunt  Barnard  ?”  said 
the  little  rebel.  44  If  I pray  for  you,  I pray 
that  my  country  may  he  conquered,  and  that 
you  may  he  saved  and  delivered  out  of  our 
hands.” 

44  No,  faith,  my  child,  I think  we  will  not  call 
upon  thee  for  Amen,  ” says  the  doctor,  patting 
her  cheek. 

44 1 don’t  know  why  you  should  wish  to  pre- 
vail over  my  country,”  whimpers  the  little  maid. 
“I  am  sure  I won’t  pray  that  any  harm  may 
happen  to  you,  and  aunt  Barnard,  and  Denny 
— never,  never!”  And  in  a passion  of  tears 
she  buried  her  head  against  the  breast  of  tho 
good  man,  and  we  were  all  not  a little  moved. 

Hand  in  hand  we  two  young  ones  walked 
from  the  Rectory  to  the  Priory  House,  which 
was  only  too  near.  I paused  ero  I rang  at  the 
hell,  still  holding  her  wistful  little  hand  in 
mine. 

44  You  will  never  he  my  enemy,  Denny,  will 
you  ?”  she  said,  looking  up. 

44  My  dear,”  I faltered  out,  “I  will  love  you 
forever  and  ever!”  I thought  of  the  infant 
whom  I brought  home  in  my  arms  from  the  sea- 
shore, and  once  more  my  dearest  maiden  was 
held  in  them,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  an 
exquisite  bliss. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE  AND  SPENT. 

THE  strangest  and  most  frequently  repeated 
boasts — for  boasts  we  make,  such  is  our  na- 
tional vanity,  on  all  occasions  whether  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity — is  that  we  don't  feel  this  war. 
Above  the  shock  of  battle,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  the  sobs  of  the  bereaved, 
the  murmurs  of  defeat,  and  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, rises  the  triumphant  exclamation,  We 
don't  feel  it!  Is  this  insensibility?  Is  it  the 
delight  in  ruin  ? Is  it  indifference  to  failure  or 
success?  No!  It  is  worse  than  either  of  these, 
for  it  embraces  them  all ; it  is  the  chuckling  of 
gain  over  its  pockets  filling  with  the  treasure  of 
the  country,  while  our  brave  soldiers  are  pouring 
out  their  blood  in  its  defense. 

We  don't  feel  the  war  ! is  the  exulting  cry  of 
the  contractors,  money-changers,  and  specula- 
tors, whose  shouts  of  revel  stifle  the  tearful  voice 
of  misery.  It  is  in  our  large  cities  especially 
where  this  boasted  insensibility  to  the  havoc  of 
war  is  found.  It  is  there  in  the  market-place 
and  exchange,  where  fortunes  are  being  made 
with  such  marvelous  rapidity,  and  in  the  haunts 
of  pleasure,  where  they  are  being  spent  with 
such  wanton  extravagance,  that  they  don't  feel 
tkiM  war . They  are  at  a banquet  of  abundance 
and  delight,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  un- 
seated, though  the  ghosts  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  shake 
their  gory  locks  at  them. 

While  the  national  wealth  has  been  poured 
out  with  a profuse  generosity  in  behalf  of  a cause 
dear  to  the  national  heart,  there  have  been  im- 
mense fortunes  made  by  enterprising  money-get- 
terx,  seeking  only  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 

When  the  war  snddenly  burst  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  before  it  was  able  to  arouse  its  gigantic 
energies,  the  Government  was  so  helpless  that  it 
besought  aid  at  any  cost.  It  was  then,  as  our 
bmve  fellow-citizens  came  forward  in  multitudes 
to  defend  their  country,  there  arose  an  urgent 
demand  for  arms,  clothing,  and  subsistence. 
Every  thing  required  for  the  use  and  consump- 
tion of  the  soldier  was  wanted,  and  wanted  at 
once.  Tents  and  blankets  to  protect  him  from 
the  weather — clothes,  from  cap  to  shoe,  to  dress 
hhn — bread  and  meat  and  all  the  varied  neces- 
saries of  the  daily  ration,  even  to  the  salt,  to 
feed  him — the  knapsack,  haversack,  belt,  and  car- 
tridge box,  to  eqnip  him — muskets,  pistols,  can- 
non, swords,  sabres,  powder,  shot,  and  percussion 
caps  to  fight  with— horses  and  mules,  wagons, 
railways,  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
for  transportation. 

A hundred  thousand  men  or  more  in  the  im- 
mediate and  continued  want  not  only  of  all  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  but  of  the  many  ad- 
ditional requirements  for  war,  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  without  delay.  The  Government,  with 
a commissariat  organized  only  for  an  army  of 
some  sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  and  suddenly 
called  upon  to  clothe,  arm,  and  subsist  more 
than  six  times  the  number,  could  do  nothing 


but  appeal  to  the  enterprise  of  trade  to  supply 
its  pressing  necessities.  The  appeal,  with  the 
treasure  of  the  whole  nation  to  sustain  it,  was 
not  made  in  vain.  Another  army — the  army  of 
contractors — then  came  forward  no  less  prompt- 
ly than  the  hundred  thousands  of  citizen  sol- 
diers. These  with  their  lives  as  their  offering 
asking  nothing  in  exchange,  and  receiving  only 
a bare  subsistence ; the  former,  no  less  liberal 
of  the  contents  of  their  docks,  ships,  fields,  sta- 
bles, granaries,  warehouses,  and  shops,  demand- 
ing a great  price,  and  getting  it. 

Think  of  the  immense  activity  with  which 
trade  was  inspired  by  the  numerous  and  multi- 
farious demands  of  the  Government ! Contract- 
ors for  meat,  contractors  for  bread,  contractors 
for  tents,  contractors  for  clothing,  contractors 
for  arms,  contractors  for  ammunition,  contract- 
ors for  equipments,  contractors  for  wagons,  con- 
tractors for  horses,  contractors  for  mules,  con- 
tractors for  forage,  contractors  for  railway  con- 
veyance, contractors  for  steamers,  contractors  for 
ships,  contractors  for  coal,  contractors  for  hos- 
pitals, contractors  for  snrgical  instruments,  con- 
tractors for  drugs,  and  contractors  for  every 
thing  else  required  for  human  use  and  consump- 
tion in  order  not  only  to  sustain  life  but  to  de- 
stroy it,  suddenly  started  into  existence.  The 
Government,  pressed  by  a necessity  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  time,  char- 
acter, quantity,  quality,  and  cost,  accepted  al- 
most every  offer,  and  paid  almost  any  price.  It 
is  true,  that  political  allies  and  social  friends  and 
relatives  were  favored  with  the  earliest  informa- 
tion and  the  best  places  in  the  general  race  and 
scramble  for  the  national  treasure.  That  eager 
partisans  and  devoted  brothers,  cousins  and 
brothers-in-law,  having  taken  the  shortest  road, 
should  come  in  ahead  and  grasp  the  first  and  big- 
gest prizes,  was  not  ftnnatural.  There  was  one  of 
these  lucky  favorites  who  made  a fortune  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more  as  easily  as 
these  words  which  state  the  fact  are  written. 
Having  secured  a contract  or  agency  for  the 
purchase  of  transport  steamers  and  other  vessels, 
he  fulfilled  it  with  no  more  cost  to  himself  than 
a cigar  or  two  over  the  preliminary  negotiation, 
and  no  greater  effort  than  signing  his  name. 
The  fortune  was  made  by  a minimum  of  per- 
sonal labor  given  and  a maximum  of  pay  re- 
ceived. 

The  contractors  of  all  kinds,  with  their  con- 
tracts signed  and  sealed,  hastened  to  pocket  the 
profits.  In  many  cases,  with  a mere  dash  of 
their  pens,  they  transferred  their  bargains  at  an 
advance,  and  made  snug  fortunes,  without  the 
labor  of  an  hour  or  the  expense  of  a shilling.  In 
other  instances  they  fulfilled  their  contracts  in  a 
way  more  profitable  to  themselves  than  useful 
to  the  Government.  The  quality  of  the  article 
they  heeded  little,  provided  it  bore  the  name 
and  the  semblance  of  the  thing,  and  could  be 
had  for  almost  nothing,  or  for  much  less  than 
they  were  to  receive  for  it.  Thus  shoddy , a vil- 
lainous compound,  the  refuse  stuff  and  sweep- 
ings of  the  shop,  pounded,  rolled,  glued,  and 
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smoothed  to  the  external  form  and  gloss  of  cloth, 
bat  no  more  like  the  genuine  article  than  the 
shadow  is  to  the  substance,  was  hastily  got  up, 
at  the  smallest  expense,  and  supplied  to  the 
Government  at  the  greatest.  Our  soldiers,  on 
the  first  day’s  march,  or  in  the  earliest  storm, 
found  their  clothes,  over-coats,  and  blankets, 
scattering  to  the  winds  in  rags,  or  dissolving  into 
their  primitive  elements  of  dust  under  the  pelt- 
ing rain.  Splendid  looking  warriors  to-day,  in 
their  bran-new  uniforms ! To-morrow,  in  their 
rags  and  nakedness  more  pitiful  objects  than  the 
ragged  regiment  of  Falstaif,  without  a whole 
shirt  among  ’em ! Shoddy , with  the  external 

gloss  and  form  of  a substantial  thing  but  with 
the  inherent  weakness  and  solubility  of  its  re- 
flected image,  has  ever  since  become  a word,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  people,  always  quick  in 
their  forcible  and  incisive  rhetoric  to  catch  and 
appropriate  a simple  and  expressive  figure  to 
represent  a familiar  idea.  The  ostentatious 
nouveau  riche.,  the  fraudulent  contractor  who 
makes  a display  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  vul-  i 
gar  pretenders  of  all  kinds,  will  forever,  in  the 
popular  eye,  bear  upon  their  emblazoned  coaches, 
the  fronts  of  their  palatial  residences,  the  liver- 
ies of  their  coachmen,  and  on  their  own  backs 
of  superfine  cloths  and  glistening  silks,  the  broad 
mark  Shoddy.  It  is  a good  and  significant 
word,  and  expresses  exactly  the  oppositeof  a long- 
used  term  in  popular  parlance,  to  wit : Made  of 
whole  doth,  aptly  applied  to  a complete  thing 
of  any  kind  or  to  a person  of  sound  integrity. 
Shoddy , false  pretension  will  be  called  as  long 
as  false  pretension  exists.  It  is  obvious  how 
large  fortunes  were  made  in  this  way,  when  con- 
tractors received  immense  sums  for  cloth  and 
delivered  only  valueless  shoddy. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  contracts  for  clothing, 
but  in  those  for  almost  every  other  supply  that 
Government  paying  for  the  substance  was  mock- 
ed by  the  shadow.  For  sugar  it  often  got  sand ; 
for  coffee,  rye ; for  leather,  something  no  bet- 
ter than  brown  paper;  for  sound  horses  and 
mules,  spavined  beasts  and  dying  donkeys;  and 
for  serviceable  muskets  and  pistols  the  experi- 
mental failures  of  sanguine  inventors,  or  the 
refuse  of  shops  and  foreign  armories.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a show  of  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  in  the  form  of  a Government- 
al inspection ; but  the  object  of  this  was  often 
thwarted  by  haste,  negligence,  collusion,  or  fa- 
voritism. 

A proprietor  of  a patent  breach-loading  car- 
bine, who  had  been  for  years  groaning  over  his 
unfortunate  speculation,  was  suddenly  animated 
with  the  hope  of  making  a fortune  out  of  what 
had  long  since  reposed  and  been  mourned  over 
among  his  “dead  stock.”  He  did  make  his  for- 
tune, for  the  Government  gave  him  a contract, 
received  the  carbines,  paid  largely  for,  but  nev- 
er, it  is  believed,  used  them.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a valiant  resistance  on  the  part  of  an  hon- 
est inspector  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
proposal  of  the  adventurous  dealer  in  carbines 
was  sent  back  to  him  with  the  indorsement — 


“ Respectfully  returned.  This  carbine  has  nev- 
er been  adopted  for  the  United  Service Thia 

proposition  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  in- 
troducing an  arm  untried  in  the  field — of  its  re- 
quiring a special  cartridge,  and  of  the  price 
charged.”  The  importunate  proprietor  of  the 
carbine  returned  to  the  charge,  but  was  again 
met  with  a repulse  from  the  sturdy  defender  of 
the  Ordnance  Department.  “I  have  carefully 
considered,”  he  wrote,  “the  proposition  of  Mr. 

to  furnish  ten  thousand  of ’s  patent 

breach-loading  carbines  tft  $35  each.  I would 
gladly  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing at  this  time,  at  any  price  not  beyond  reason, 
such  arms  as  are  required  for  the  troops  called 
into  the  service.  The  carbine  is  only,  however, 
a cavalry  arm ; it  is  used  only  by  dragoons  when 
dismounted  and  fighting  on  foot;  and  the  or- 
ders in  the  Division  of  the  Potomac  are  to  arm 

the  cavalry  with  pistols  and  sabres  only In 

view  of  all  those  circumstances,”  quietly  adds 
the  honest  inspector,  “it  is  submitted  whether 
it  will  be  advisable  to  accept  a proposition  in- 
volving so  large  an  expenditure  [$350,000]  as 
that  of  Mr. does.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  lucky  proprietor, 
having  a friend  at  court,  got  a contract  for  his 
carbines,  which,  we  venture  to  declare  in  an- 
swer to  the  submissive  inquiry  of  the  modest 
inspector,  it  was  not  “ advisable”  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  at  any  price.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  easy  ways  in  which  the  large  fortunes 
l of  this  war  have  been  made.  The  carbine  pro- 
prietor may  exult  in  his  sudden  wealth,  but  he 
and  his  “friend  at  court”  ore  emblazoned  all 
over  in  letters  of  light  with  “ shoddy.” 

There  were  fifty  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
the  Government  in  a few  months,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  for  arms  alone.  Out  of  this  a 
dozen  or  more  contractors  enriched  themselves 
for  life.  Poor  men  thus  became  rich  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  same  day’s  sun ; 
while  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the 
wealthy  increased  to  millions  in  the  same  brief 
space  of  time.  It  is  said  that  one  of  our  great 
merchant  princes  gained  from  his  transactions 
with  Government  two  millions  of- dollars  in  a 
single  year. 

The  proprietors  of  coal-mines  came  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  national  treasure.  One  com- 
pany made  such  enormous  profits  from  its  sup- 
plies of  coal  to  the  Government,  and  the  gener- 
al rise  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
demand,  that  it  was  enabled  to  declare,  in  a sin- 
gleyear, dividends  that,  in  the  aggregate,  amount- 
ed to  two-thirds  of  its  capital.  Its  stock,  which 
a few  years  since  could  hardly  tempt  a purchaser 
at  ten  dollars  a share,  has  arisen  since  the  war 
to  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  is  eager- 
ly caught  up  at  that  price.  One  shareholder, 
in  a twelvemonth,  received  in  dividends  no  less 
than  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
stock  which  cost  him  less  than  that  sum,  but 
which  he  could  now  sell  for  a million. 

The  “ good  time”  of  the  contractors  has,  how- 
ever, now  gone.  The  Government,  with  the 
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experience  of  three  years*  war,  and  with  its 
commissariat  thoroughly  organized,  is  no  lon- 
ger at  the  mercy  of  the  fraudulent  and  extor- 
tionate. In  fact,  it  is  said  that  in  some  later 
contracts  the  Government,  more  thanks  to  its 
luck  than  shrewdness,  has,  with  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
prices,  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

As  fortunes  can  be  no  longer  made  in  a day 
out  of  the  national  treasury  the  eager  money- 
seekers  have  taken  to  the  stock  exchange  to 
make  them  out  of  each  other.  The  rage  of 
speculation-excitement  is  too  mild  a word — 
which  has  seized  upon  the  community,  and  is 
fast  making  us  a nation  of  stock-jobbers,  has 
never  been  equaled  since  the  days  of  John  Law 
during  the  French  regency  of  the  Due  d’Or- 
leans.  The  city  exchanges  and  their  approach- 
es are  already  crowded  with  a frenzied  throng 
of  eager  speculators,  as  was  the  Rue  de  Qtdn~ 
campoLc  of  old.  Streets  are  blocked  up  by  a 
mass  so  frenzied  by  the  general  passion  for  gain 
that  almost  all  regard  for  individual  safety  and 
respect  for  personal  propriety  seems  lost.  The 
drayman  can  only  make  his  way  by  the  dint 
of  whip,  curse,  and  the  brute  strength  of  his 
sturdy  beast  through  the  heaving  but  coherent 
multitude,  whose  reluctant  flanks,  as  they  are 
forced  aside,  arc  still  so  absorbed  by  the  ruling 
passion  that,  while  pressed  upon  by  hoof  and 
grazed  by  grinding  wheels,  they  seem  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger.  The  stranger  goes  to 
take  a look  at  the  speculators  at  the  hour  of  ex- 
change as  he  does  at  a collection  of  wild  beasts 
at  feeding-time,  and  comes  away  with  the  same 
impression,  namely,  that  in  their  hunger  to  get 
their  fill  they  are  ready  to  devour  each  other. 
The  prudent  citizen  turns  the  street,  and  shuns 
the  place  as  dangerous  to  his  morals  and  his 
person.  If  not  tempted  to  risk  his  fortune,  he  is 
sure  to  be  so  hustled  by  the  unruly  crowd  as  to 
spoil  his  temper  or  his  clothes,  and  perhaps  en- 
danger his  limbs  or  life. 

The  passion  for  stock-gambling  is  fast  ex- 
tending to  every  class  of  society.  Merchants, 
mechanics,  and  traders  of  all  kinds  are  aban- 
doning their  counting-houses,  their  work-shops, 
and  their  stalls,  and  thronging  into  Wall  Street. 
The  daily  industry,  the  constant  self-denial,  the 
vigilant  prudence,  and  the  patient  expectation 
necessary  to  acquire  a decent  competence  are 
scorned  for  the  chances  of  making  a fortune  in 
a day.  The  number  of  brokers  has  more  than 
quadrupled  in  a few  months,  such  has  been  the 
enormous  increase  of  stock-jobbing.  Their  ag- 
gregate business,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
has  arisen  from  twenty-five  to  more  than  a hun- 
dred millions  a day.  The  transactions  of  sev- 
eral sum  up  to  the  amount  of  millions  each  in 
a morning,  with  a profit  in  commissions  alone 
of  more  than  a thousand  dollars  daily.  There 
would  be  a cause  ftf  congratulation  if  this  enor- 
mous business  was  an  indication  of  the  increased 
productive  wealth  of  the  nation ; but  it  is  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  is  only  a proof  of  the  pas- 
sion for  baying  and  selling,  with  the  hope  of 


benefiting  by  the  fluctuations  of  price.  Pur- 
chase and  sale  are  essential  means  for  the  ex- 
change of  products,  without  which,  no  doubt, 
the  productive  power  of  the  country  would  bo 
paralyzed.  The  merchant,  the  broker,  and 
trader  are  to  it  what  the  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  are  to  the  brain — subordinate  to  its  func- 
tions, but  necessary  to  its  action.  The  nerves 
may  be  active,  though  the  brain  be  torpid,  but 
the  result  is  a St.  Vitus’s  dance  of  excited  sen- 
sation, and  perpetual  and  irregular  movement, 
which  waste  tho  power,  and  finally  destroy  the 
organization.  So  it  is  when  the  merchant, 
broker,  and  trader  make  their  function  of  ex- 
change, which  should  be  subordinate,  paramount 
to  the  productive  power  of  labor.  This  is  what 
the  rage  of  speculation  is  doing,  and  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  tell  the  result.  Ruin  must  come 
with  the  certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of  a natural 
law. 

Yet,  when  the  passion  of  speculation,  however 
obvious  the  fatal  consequences,  has  once  fevered 
the  blood  of  a people,  it  unfortunately  is  seldom 
checked,  except  by  its  own  retributive  effect  of 
exhaustion.  The*  homilies  of  the  pulpit,  the 
daily  warnings  of  the  press,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  political  economy  are  unheeded  by  ears 
ringing  with  the  jubilant  shouts  of  the  favorites 
of  fortune.  When  they  hear  of  one  who  was  a 
bankrupt  but  a few  months  since,  but  now  counts 
by  millions  his  fortune,  made  in  a short  half 
year  at  the  stock  exchange,  or  rather  in  “the 
street’* — for  his  credit  was  never  clean  enough 
for  admission  to  the  fastidious  company  of  gen- 
tlemen at  44  the  Board when  they  hear  of  an- 
other who  was  but  yesterday  a vendor  of  apples 
and  peanuts  at  the  street  comer,  and  is  to-day, 
by  fortunate  speculations,  the  possessor  of  hun- 
dreds of  thonsands ; and  again  of  a third,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a flying  visit  from  a neighbor- 
ing city  to  New  York,  took  a chance,  merely 
pour  paster  le  temps , in  the  lottery  of  Cumber- 
land or  Mariposa,  and  went  home,  after  a week’s 
absence,  with  a prize  of  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pocket — when  they  hear  of  these 
and  the  like,  as  we  all  do  every  day,  they  are 
loth  to  turn  from  so  brilliant  examples  of  suc- 
cess to  listen  to  the  sober  precepts  of  Prudence. 
The  small  voice  of  Prudence,  moreover,  is  hour- 
ly becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  drowned  as  it  is 
in  the  general  shout  of  triumph.  Prudence,  it 
is  feared,  will  soon  cease  altogether,  for  want  of 
a listener,  from  uttering  further  warnings,  and 
leave  to  retributive  justice  to  vindicate  a natu- 
ral law,  the  abuse  of  which  she  could  not  pre- 
vent. 

The  mania  of  speculation  is  wondrously  con- 
tagious, especially  among  a people  so  gregari- 
ous and  sympathetic  as  we  are.  What  touches 
one  is  apt  to  be  felt  by  all.  As  men  of  every 
class,  age,  avid  business  are  already  thronging 
Wall  Street,  it  may  not  be  long  before  our  women 
shall  be  seen,  as  in  the  times  of  John  Law  in 
France,  and  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  England, 
trailing  their  silks  and  satins  in  tho  dust  of  the 
exchange,  and  raising  their  voice  in  its  din  of 
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excited  barter.  Already  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion so  pervades  the  community  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks  is  the  most  common  topic  of  daily 
conversation  in  our  houses  during  the  hours  of 
leisure,  if  hours  of  leisure  we  can  be  said  to  have 
when  they  are  filled  with  the  thoughts  and  talks 
of  business.  Some  of  our  women  are  already 
infected  with  the  prevailing  passion  of  money- 
making as  they  have  been  long  with  that  of 
spending  it.  “ What’s  the  price  of  gold  to-day, 
my  dear?”  escapes  from  the  pretty  mouth  of 
your  wife  before  she  has  impressed  the  habitual 
kiss  of  connubial  welcome  upon  your  expectant 
lips.  If  you  are  a speculator,  as  you  probably 
are  in  common  with  most  of  your  fellow-citizens 
at  this  moment,  and  have  made  a good  day  of 
it,  you  answer  blandly  and  don’t  complain  of 
the  loss  of  the  conjugal  embrace.  If  you  have 
been  unlucky  and  want  consolation,  and  seek 
what  you  have  a right  to  expect  but  don’t  find, 
you  mourn  over  the  loss,  and  conclude  probably, 
with  St.  Paul,  that  money,  or  rather  the  love  of 
it,  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

The  day  has  been  found  too  short  for  the 
untiring  stock  speculators.  They  gather  in  a 
great  hotel,  and  renewing  the  morning’s  strife 
for  gain  prolong  it  to  the  late  hours  of  the  night, 
which  they  make  hideous  with  their  eager  and 
noisy  competition.  What  care  they  for  wives 
deserted,  children  unseen  from  day  to  day  and 
turned  night  after  night  into  bed  unblessed  by  a 
father’s  kiss ; domestic  joys  and  duties  forsaken, 
and  all  the  claims  of  social  intercourse  neglected, 
provided  they  gain  their  cent,  per  cent,  on  the 
rise  or  fall,  as  it  may  be,  of  Cumberland  and 
Mariposa  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  when  all  are  seeking  to 
make  their  fortunes  at  others'  expense  that  most 
will  be  disappointed.  Each  one,  however,  thinks 
that  it  will  be  his  neighbor  until  he  awakes  some 
morning  and  finds  it  is  himself  who  is  ruined. 
There  are  some  seductive  examples  undoubtedly 
of  great  success,  of  the  rise  of  poverty  to  wealth 
in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  There  will  be, 
too,  with  no  less  certainty  before  long,  many 
striking  instances  of  a fall  from  riches  to  beg- 
gary. Michelet,  in  his  chapter  on  Law’s  scheme, 
tells  of  one  who  was  a footman  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  a millionaire  by  his  successful 
speculations  at  its  close,  and  again  a footman 
before  the  end  of  another  thirty  days,  with  no- 
thing in  possession  but  his  suit  of  livery,  and 
nothing  in  prospect  but  his  wages. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  discuss  the 
policy  or  necessity  of  the  issue  of  the  present 
paper  currency.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  all 
that  its  increasing  abundance  is  the  exciting  * 
cause  which,  acting  npon  a community  singu- 
larly prone  to  the  disease,  has  produced  the 
prevalent  fever  of  speculation.  Some  of  the 
largest  fortunes  have  been  made  by  those  shrewd 
men,  who  from  the  beginning  foresaw  the  natu-  ! 
ral  effect  of  a redundant  paper  currency  in  rais- 
ing prices.  These,  with  apparent  recklessness 
but  with  real  shrewdness,  bought  every  thing  of 
value  they  could  borrow  money  enough  to  buy 


or  purchase  on  credit.  As  the  currency  depre- 
ciated and  prices  necessarily  rose,  they  paid  their 
debts  in  less  value  than  they  had  received,  and 
received  a greater  value  in  what  they  had  broght 
than  they  paid.  The  rise  in  prices  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  paper  money  becomes  more  abund- 
ant and  less  valuable,  is  the  great  stimulus  to 
speculation.  It  is  advisable  for  those  who  pos- 
sess substantial  property  to  cling  to  it.  If  you 
have  houses,  farms,  land,  dividend  pay ing  stocks, 
or  even  merchandise  which  can  be  kept  without 
spoiling,  do  not  be  tempted  to  part  with  them 
too  readily  by  the  high  prices  offered  in  paper. 
Again,  if  you  have  currency  to  invest,  do  not  be 
frightened  by  the  high  prices,  but  buy  what  is  of 
substantial  value  and  that  alone,  even  if  it  takes 
a great  deal  of  paper  to  do  it.  Above  all  es- 
chew speculation,  and  trust  not  the  bubbles  which 
the  flatulant  enterprise  of  the  day  is  blowing  so 
industriously.  They  may  rise  and  float  for 
a while,  glittering  with  a false  sparkle  of  gold  and 
silver  and  all  the  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
but  when  you  shall  attempt  to  grasp  them  the 
air  will  escape,  leaving  you  nothing  in  hand 
but  the  scum  of  which  they  are  made.  Such  a 
discretion  on  tho  part  of  men  of  real  means  would 
do  much  to  check  the  dangerous  passion  of  specu- 
lation, or  if  not,  save  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try from  ruin. 

The  old  proverb  says:  “That  which  comes 
easy  goes  easy.”  The  suddenly  enriched  con- 
tractors, speculators,  and  stock-jobbers  illustrate 
its  truth.  They  are  spending  money  with  a pro- 
fusion never  before  witnessed  in  our  country,  at 
no  time  remarkable  for  its  frugality.  Our  great 
houses  are  not  big  enough  for  them  ; they  pull 
them  down  and  build  greater.  They,  like  the 
proud  and  wanton  Caligula,  construct  stables 
of  marble  at  a fabulous  cost,  in  which  their 
horses  are  stabled  (some,  doubtless,  to  be  fed  on 
gilded  oats),  with  a luxury  never  hitherto  in- 
dulged in  by  the  most  opulent  of  our  fellow-cit- 
izens. Even  the  manure  heaps  lie  upon  more 
resplendent  floors  than  are  swept  by  the  silken 
trains  of  our  proudest  dames.  So  magnificent 
are  these  structures  that  their  proprietors  have 
not  hesitated  to  assemble  within  them  “the  best 
society”  they  could  command  of  fine  gentlemen 
and  finer  ladies,  to  hold  a carnival  of  pleasure. 
The  playing  of  Comedies,  it  is  said,  was  a part 
of  the  programme,  as  if  the  presence  of  the  beau - 
monde , seeking  pleasure  in  a stable,  was  not  in 
itself  a sufficiently  sorry  farce.  What  was  acted 
we  know  not;  but  we  can  testify  that  “High 
Life  Below  Stairs'*  was  the  chief  performance. 
The  very  horses  must  have  neighed  in  applause 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  piece,  and  life- 
like action  of  the  players.  A horse-laugh  was 
surely  their  well-merited  reward. 

These  Sybarites  of  “ shoddy”  buy  finer  furni- 
ture than  was  ever  bought  before,  and  dress  in 
costlier  cloths  and  silks  tharfhave  been  hitherto 
imported.  No  foreign  luxury,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent enormous  prices,  is  too  dear  for  their  exorbi- 
tant desires  and  swollen  pockets.  The  importa- 
tions of  the  country  have  arisen  to  the  large 
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amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a month, 
chiefly  to  satisfy  the  increased  appetite  for  luxu- 
rious expense. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  expenditure  seem  to 
hare  been  exhausted,  and  these  ingenious  prodi- 
gals have  invented  new  ones.  The  men  button 
their  waistcoats  with  diamonds  of  the  first  wa- 
ter, and  the  women  powder  their  hair  with  gold 
and  silver  dust.41 

As  excess,  overflowing  the  natural  channels 
of  enjoyment,  is  always  sure  to  take  an  irregular 
and  perverted  course  for  the  indulgence  of  its  un- 
checked vagaries,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
boundless  extravagance  of  the  times  assuming 
forms  at  variance  with  propriety  and  taste*  Par- 
is, provoked  to  excessive  folly  and  wild  extrav- 
agance by  an  imperial  court  willing  to  enervate 
the  people  by  debauchery  that  they  may  become 
too  languid  for  resistance  to  tyranny,  has,  among 
other  forms  of  dissipations,  invented  a grotesque 
kind  of  fancy  ball.  In  this  the  guests  represent 
things  instead  of  persons.  For  example,  one  pre- 
sents herself  as  a kitchen,  with  her  person  hung 
all  over  with  pots  and  kettles,  wearing  a sauce- 
pan for  a helmet,  like  Sancho  Panza,  brandishing 
a shovel  and  tongs,  and  playing  the  part  of  a kitch- 
en wench  with  probably  a dish-clout  hanging  to 
her  tail.  Another  of  a more  sentimental  turn 
is  a flower-garden,  festooned  with  roses  and  bear- 
ing a spade  and  rake.  A third  is  a pack  of  play- 
ing-cards, bedizened  all  over  with  clubs,  dia- 
monds, and  hearts,  and  so  on  with  ©Very  possi- 
ble transformation  of  the  human  spiritual  being 
(supposed  to  be  rational)  into  the  senseless,  ma- 
terial thing. 

This  absurdity  has  been  imported  by  our 
wealthy  New  Yorkers,  together  with  other  Pa- 
risian extravagances.  Last  winter,  d nring  which 
high  carnival  was  held  by  our  nouveaux  riches , 
a dame  who  has  traveled,  and  had  the  honor  of 
fainting  in  the  arms,  it  is  said,  of  Imperial 
Majesty,  in  the  course  of  which  embrace  she 
probably  imbibed  her  high  appreciation  of  impe- 
rial folly,  got  np  one  of  these  grotesque  fancy 
balls.  She  herself  Appeared  on  the  occasion  as 
music,  and  bore  upon  her  head  an  illuminated 
lyre  supplied  with  genuine  gas,  from  a reservoir 
and  fixtures  concealed  somewhere  under  her 
clothes.  “ We  don't  feel  this  war,”  they  say. 
We  beliere  them.  Nothing,  we  fear,  while 
they  are  stupefying  themselves  in  this  whirl  of 
absurd  folly  would  bring  them  to  their  senses 
short  of  a shower  of  Greek  fire. 

If  this  extravagance  and  wantonness  were  con- 
fined to  the  fools  of  fortune  we  might  leave  them 
to  the  exhaustion  that  must  come  from  this  waste 
of  means  and  perversion  of  the  faculties  of  mind 

* There  are  three  kinds  of  resplendent  powder  used  by 
oar  fashionable  women : the  gold  and  silver,  which  cost  fif- 
teen dollars  a head,  and  the  diamond,  which  at  present  Is 
only  of  glass,  and  costs  much  less. 


and  body.  Their  ruin  would  be  hardly  felt  or 
regretted.  But,  unfortunately,  our  people  are 
so  imitative  that  when  one  simpleton,  provided 
he  be  rich,  leads  the  way,  all  follow.  Every  man 
and  woman  thinks  he  must  do  as  his  wealthy 
neighbor  does.  The  consequence  is  already 
shown  in  the  general  prevalence  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation.  The  shops  of  the  dry-goods 
man,  the  jeweler,  the  dealer  in  carpets  and  cab- 
inet-ware, and  the  gilded  establishments  of  the 
restaurateur  were  never  so  crowded.  The  trades- 
man hardly  shows  any  but  his  most  expensive 
wares,  which  his  greedy  customer  snatches  up 
without  solicitation.  Thus  camel's-hair  shawls, 
at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  or  more,  go  off  briskly 
at  the  price ; rivers  of  diamonds  ( riviere  de  diet - 
mants ) flow  unchecked  by  any  regard  for  cost. 
Aubusson  and  tapestry  carpets  of  fabulous  ex- 
pense are  bought  unhesitatingly  and  recklessly 
trod  upon,  and  dinners  are  eaten  and  wine  drunk 
at  Delmonico's  and  the  Maison  Dorce  at  a price 
per  head,  in  a single  sitting,  which  would  sup- 
port a soldier  and  his  family  for  a good  portion 
of  the  year.  Who  knows  but  that  our  wives 
and  daughters  may  all  take  to  powdering  their 
hair  with  gold  and  silver  dust  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  head,  or  transforming  themselves  into  gas- 
fixtures  ? What  is  to  hinder  our  young  dandies 
of  the  counting-house  and  shop — for  haven’t 
they  an  old  fool  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  show 
them  the  example — from  buttoning  their  waist- 
coats with  diamonds  ? 

Apart  from  the  fatal  and  permanent  effect  of 
the  habit  of  expense  and  sensual  indulgence  npon 
the  individual  and  national  character,  it  may 
have  a disastrous  influence  upon  the  war.  While 
the  passion  for  speculation  is  raging,  and  the 
means  for  gratifying  the  appetite  for  luxury  and 
pleasure  are  abounding,  the  war  is  not  felt,  and 
is  willingly  concurred  in.  Let,  however,  the 
reaction  come,  as  it  surely  will,  when  fortunes 
shall  scatter  more  rapidly  than  they  have  been 
gathered,  and  abundance  and  delight  be  no  lon- 
ger so  easily  purchasable,  then  the  sensibility  of 
our  luxurious  citizens  may  be  90  awakened  as  to 
feel  the  war,  and  feel  it  so  much  that  they  may 
wish  it  at  an  end  before  its  great  purpose  is  ac- 
complished. We  shall  perhaps  find  our  Capua 
at  home,  and  its  people  too  enervated  by  in- 
dulgence to  Bmite  their  enemies.  Are  we  de- 
luding ourselves  with  the  idea  that  this  war  is  to 
be  a continued  carnival  of  abundance  and  pleas- 
ure ? If  so,  we  had  better  awaken  at  once  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a sacrifice  demanding  the  ut- 
most effort  of  patient  endurance.  No  noble 
cause,  such  as  we  are  struggling  for,  was  ever 
won  by  men  while  besotting  themselves  with 
excess  and  dallying  pleasure.  We  must  feel 
this  war,  and  feel  it  resolutely,  or  we  shall  never 
triumph.'  Are  we  willing  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  to  triumph  ? 
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IN  “DIXIE” 

AS  I was  in  Montgomery  on  the  1st,  in  Ma- 
con on  the  3d,  in  Augusta  on  the  7th,  in 
Columbia  on  the  10th,  in  Raleigh  on  the  13th, 
and  in  Richmond  on  the  15th  of  March,  I think 
I can  give  you  a better  picture  of  Dixie's  land 
generally  than  even  the  “reliable  gentleman*’ 
of  the  newspapers. 

Alabama  is  my  home.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  I have  continued  to  cultivate  a small  plant- 
ation, beginning  with  seven  slaves,  and  now  own- 
ing twenty. 

Fifteen  years  ago  my  State  was,  as  to  general 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  enjoying 
a prosperity  as  great  as  could  be  desired.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  average  circumstances  of 
those  within  my  own  acquaintance,  I will  select 
my  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Ames,  and  tell  you 
w'hat  were  then  his  possessions  and  prospects ; 
premising  that,  before  my  letter  is  over,  I will  let 
you  know  how  as  to  the  same  respects  he  stands 
to-day.  Mr.  Ames  was  then  a married  man 
with  two  children.  He  was  twentj’-six  years 
old.  He  owned  eight  hundred  acres  of  excellent 
land,  with  twelve  laborers  and  eight  servants  too 
young  to  labor.  He  employed  no  overseer,  be- 
ing himself  very  industrious,  a good  farmer,  and 
fond  of  devoting  all  his  time  and  energies  to  his 
plantation.  The  following  is  a fair  estimate  of 
his  capital  and  stock  in  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture, in  gold,  at  that ’time: 


Eight  hundred  acres  of  land $3,000 

Twelve  laborers 14.000 

Eight  other  servauta 4,000 

Cattle  and  farming  implements 1,000 

Seven  mules 1,050 

One  liorae 200 

Total $23T250T 


The  annual  product  of  this  farm,  over  and 
above  the  supplies  raised  for  the  family  and  serv- 
ants, was  sixty  bales  of  cotton,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  or  fifty  dollars  per 
bale,  amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. Of  this  sum  one  thousand  dollars  was  all 
he  expended  beyond  what  bis  land  produced  for 
the  wants  of  the  household,  so  that  his  annual 
savings  were  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  invested 
from  year  to  year  in  grown  hands,  or  women  with 
young  children,  or  in  land;  it  being  necessary 
to  increase  his  land  twenty-five  per  cent,  every 
eighth  year  to  accommodate  his  increasing  help. 

His  home  was  pleasant,  and  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  comfort.  As  to  cloth- 
ing his  family  made  a respectable  appearance, 
and  he  was  educating  a daughter  at  a consid- 
erable expense  in  a neighboring  female  semin- 
ary. He  was  a very  pious  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  benevolent 
objects,  and  his  house  was  noted  as  the  home 
of  preachers  as  they  passed  through  that  county. 

^As  to  his  future  prospects  in  life,  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  at  the  age  of  forty 
he  might  increase  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
his  family ; annually  visit  the  Northern  States  or 
enjoy  a European  tour ; and  educate  his  chil- 
dren either  At  homo  or  abroad  in  the  best  man- 


ner; while,  if  spared  to  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
it  would  be  equally  probable  that  his  property 
would  by  that  time  have  reached  the  amount  of 
$125,000,  which  would  provide  ample  fortunes 
to  each  of  a family  of  five  children.  In  fact,  it 
was  a common  declaration  of  business  men  in 
that  county  that  they  doubled  their  capital  ev- 
ery five  years ; or,  to  use  the  language  of  tbeir 
ordinary  statement,  “A  man  may  buy  a plant- 
ation and  negroes  without  a cent,  borrowing 
the  money  for  the  purpose,  and  make  both  pay 
for  themselves  in  five  years,  the  overseeing  and 
managing  being  thrown  into  the  account.” 

1 may  add,  although  it  is  not  essential  to  com- 
plete the  estimate  of  my  friend’s  fortune  and 
prospects,  that  Mr.  Ames,  although  finding,  as 
he  came  on  the  stage  of  life,  slavery  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  the  blacks  in  his  State,  and, 
while  obtaining  his  servants  by  the  gift  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife’s  father  as  part  of  his  cap- 
ital in  commencing  business  as  a planter,  yet 
had  no  violent  sentiments  as  to  its  extension  or 
perpetuity.  He  was  known  to  be  conservative 
as  to  Southern  rights  and  demands  in  the  in- 
coming Suites,  and  was  a friend  to  the  doctrine 
known  as  “Popular  Sovereignty.”  He  had, 
however,  no  scruples  as  to  the  system  as  he 
found  it  in  Alabama,  and  expected  its  continu- 
ance in  the  Cotton  States. 

I have  purposely  selected  this  individual  as 
representing  to  my  memory  the  average  thrift 
and  intelligence  of  the  community  in  which  be 
lived ; and  this  general  description  of  my  friend 
woald  answer  to  describe  many  others  residing 
near  him,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  daily 
intercourse  at  the  county  scat,  or  a country  store 
nearer  home.  In  this  county  the  large  body  of 
citizens  were  men  of  similar  opinions  and  in- 
formation. Mr.  Ames  read  no  daily  paper,  but 
took  one  religious  and  two  secular  weeklies. 

This  was  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
however  deep  the  seeds  of  disunion  may  have 
been  sowed  in  our  vicinity,  we  heard  or  read 
nothing  of  secession  from  the  Union.  But  in 
1850,  when  the  compromise  measures  were  dis- 
cussed in  Congress,  many  of  our  local  politi- 
cians openly  avowred  the  opinion  that,  to  enjoy 
the  highest  prosperity,  the  South  must  declare 
itself  an  independent  Government.  My  friend 
was  active  in  the  expression  of  an  opposite  sen- 
timent; was  a strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
“ Compromise ;”  w as  spoken  of  for  the  Legisl*» 
ture,  and,  had  he  consented,  could  have  been 
elected  by  a large  Union  majority. 

I do  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  a history 
of  the  change  in  public  opinion  and  its  causes, 
so  familiar  to  all,  hut  will  say  that  in  the  last 
1J residential  election,  after  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention had  broken  up,  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
Union  men  at  the  South  that  no  candidate 
would  he  chosen  hv  the  people,  that  Congress 
would  elect  a President,  and  that  the  choice 
would  fall  either  upon  Douglas  or  Bell,  whose 
election  would  not  furnish  to  the  violent  seces- 
sion men  the  pretext  they  would  plead  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  chosen. 
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When  Sumter  was  reinforced,  attacked,  and 
finally  taken,  the  leaders  of  disunion  took  pains 
that  every  where  there  should  seem  to  be  de- 
monstrations of  great  rejoicing ; but  there  were 
not  a few  who,  justly  appreciating  the  magnitude 
of  the  contest  before  them,  regarded  the  event 
with  a deep,  anxious,  heart-rending  solicitude. 

These  prime  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  who  first 
controlled  and  still  hold  in  tyranny  our  crushed 
and  manacled  South,  inspired  all  the  newspapers 
to  give  forth  the  same  utterances  that  filled  the 
public  messages  and  proclamations  sent  from 
Montgomery,  and  afterward  from  Richmond. 
The  following  are  fair  specimens  of  these  utter- 
ances : 

“ President  Lincoln  will  never  dare  to  make  war." 
u It  will  be  Impossible  to  raise  a man  or  a dollar  to  de- 
fend the  Union  cause  against  seceding  States.*' 

“Troops  never  can  march  an  inch  through  the  Border 
States  on  such  an  errand.*' 

“Foreign  recognition  is  a certainty,  and  there  is  no 
question  as  to  it  except  of  a few  weeks  or  more  in  time.'* 
“The  slaves  will  supply  by  their  labor  aU  necessary 
productions  for  an  army  to  defend  the  South,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, invade  the  North." 

u Even  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  organize  an  army 
to  oppose  secession  and  maintain  the  Union,  Washington 
most  fall,  and  the  national  Administration  with  it,  before 
sndk  an  array  can  be  matured." 

Such  were  some  of  the  axioms  studiously  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  South  ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  these  and  similar 
statements,  relied  upon  and  gradually  confided 
in,  a deluded  people  were  hurried  into  what  has 
already  brought  desolation  and  death  into  many 
of  their  homes,  and  made  the  whole  land  weep 
with  garments  rolled  in  blood.  Not  more  cer- 
tainly did  a “lying  spirit"  of  old  enter  into  all 
the  prophets  that  Almb,  King  of  Israel,  might 
fall  in  battle,  than  did  a lying  spirit  seem  to  twist 
and  distort  the  condition  of  every  thing  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  giving  heed 
to  which  the  South  is  to-day  suffering  its  present 
extremities. 

The  first  signs  of  actual  warfare  appeared  in 
the  daily  and  nightly  drilling  of  the  uniformed 
companies  of  militia  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
These  companies  were  continually  parading,  with 
martial  music.  Banners  were  presented  to  them, 
speeches  were  made  exhorting  them  to  die  for 
Southern  independence,  and  they  were  organ- 
ized into  the  army  that  fought  at  Bull  Run. 

After  the  result  of  that  battle  was  known  all 
supposed  that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting 
and  no  more  troops  needed.  Victory  was  with 
the  Confederacy,  Washington  was  theirs,  the 
North  would  yield  and  obey,  and  Southern  in- 
dependence was  achieved.  Such  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  of  the  Government,  the  army  officers, 
and  all  the  journals. 

No  other  topic  was  heard ; and  all  compari- 
sons instituted  between  North  and  South  ended 
by  declaring  the  people  of  the  latter  to  be  the 
most  intelligent,  refined,  wise,  and  brave  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  safe  to  hazard 
the  supposition  that  the  North  had  brave  men 
or  noble  women ; to  infer  that  she  would  fight; 
or  speak  of  the  battles  of  Revolutionary  times, 


in  which  the  forefathers  of  Northern  men  were 
victorious.  The  only  qualities  which  “ the 
Yankees”  could  be  praised  for  without  personal 
danger  were  money-making  without  labor,  and 
knavery  in  the  spheres  of  peddling,  manufactur- 
ing gilt  jewelry,  compounding  patent  medicines, 
and  the  like.  As  to  statesmanship,  philosophy, 
literature,  learning,  science,  or  art,  any  advances 
or  proficiency  in  these  it  was  universally  claim- 
ed were  only  derived  or  copied  from  the  savans 
of  Europe  or  pf  the  Confederate  States. 

The  almost  universal  impression  has  been 
that  “ the  Yankees”  could  only  fight  under  the 
protection  of  their  gun-boats,  or  with  a numer- 
ical force  double  that  of  their  antagonists ; and 
not  until  the  successes  of  Vicksburg  and  Gettys- 
burg has  this  conviction  been  at  all  shaken. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  chances  for  the 
South  in  this  matter  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : 
If  a compromise  candidate  or  even  a War  Dem- 
ocrat is  elected,  there  will  be  a show  of  war,  but 
only  a show,  and  then  a peace  will  be  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  two  Governments.  If  another 
war  or  Anti-Slavery  candidate  is  chosen  the  old 
army  of  office-holders  and  Government  contract- 
ors will  be  ejected,  and  the  new  and  successful 
aspirants  for  their  vacant  places  will  succeed  in 
prolonging  the  war  for  their  own  advantage. 
Then,  as  Micawber  says,  “something  will  turn 
up,”  and  recognition  abroad  or  dissatisfaction 
at  home  will  give  victory  to  the  Confederacy. 
But  if  Lincoln  is  elected  all  hope  for  the  Con- 
federacy is  dead. 

Do  you  ask  me  whether  we  feel  the  war  much 
yet?  Hardly,  in  our  pockets.  The  Govern- 
ment has  spent  such  enormous  sums  that  money 
is  very  plenty,  but  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  producers  of  surplus  provisions,  contractors, 
speculators,  and  manufacturers.  Shop-keepers 
are  as  a class  abolished ; their  stores  are  closed, 
and,  as  such,  they  can  not  operate. 

I have  said  that  I was  in  Macon  on  the  3d  of 
March,  and  perhaps  I can  not  give  you  a better  im- 
pression of  how  a business  town  now  appears  than 
by  telling  you  what  I saw  and  experienced  there. 

The  cotton  warehouses  are  loaded,  I may  say 
densely  packed  and  overflowing.  The  cotton  in 
them  belongs  to  farmers,  merchants  who  have 
closed  business  and  thus  invested,  bank  and  rail- 
road corporations,  men  claiming  British,  French, 
or  German  citizenship,  or  speculators  who  have 
made  fortunes  since  the  war,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  largely  invested  in  land,  or  cotton,  or  city 
property,  all  the  funds  not  necessary  for  their 
business.  I may  add,  many  of  the  above  are 
now  -enjoying  the  protection  which  a Northern 
residence  affords  them,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  of  the 
loyal  States.  I found  about  half  of  the  mer- 
cantile houses  closed  entirely  and  not  used  at 
all.  Of  the  remainder  half  may  bo  said  to  be 
filled  with  cotton  or  tobacco  on  storage,  and  the 
few  others  about  half  open,  presenting  much 
such  an  appearance  as  stores  partially  open,  on 
Sunday  here  present.  Of  articles  to  be  sold 
there  was  to  be  found  about  a twentieth  part  of 
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the  variety  that  could  formerly  be  obtained.  The 
merchants  are  without  clerks  and  entirely  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  they  sell  or  not,  generally 
seeming  to  prefer  the  articles  on  hand  to  Con- 
federate money  at  any  price. 

My  wife,  who  before  the  war  was  accustomed 
to  every  luxury,  and  always  made  her  Northern 
shopping  tour  annually,  had  not  purchased  since 
the  war  a single  dress,  but  was  now  extravagant 
enough  to  demand  calico  for  one  only.  I pur- 
chased accordingly  some  articles  for  her,  and 
here,  with  some  annotations,  is  the  bill  which  I 
paid : 

10  yds.  [narrow]  prints  wide,  mid  to  be  English,  block* 
ade ; but  on  examination  bearing  the  label  “ Sprague's 


narrow  prints"  ],  $8  50  per  yd $S5  00 

. 20  yds.  [coarse]  muslin,  $15  per  yd 800  00 

10  yds.  [coarse  i>oor]  ch&llis,  $18  per  yd 180  00 

3 spools  (Joatea’a  thread,  $3  per  spool 9 00 

1 [narrow  ribbon]  cravat 3 75 

1 card  hooks  and  eyes  [poor  quality ] 3 00 

1 [small  coarse ] linen  hdkf 5 00 

2 slate  pencils 5 00 


$500  75 

Having  traded  to  my  satisfaction,  I went  to 
lode  at  the  mechanics1  shops.  These  are  closed, 
except  such  os  are  under  the  supervision  of  and 
employed  by  the  Government,  or  those  having 
Government  contracts,  who,  however,  smuggle 
in  a little  work  for  individual  customers  or 
friends.  All  the  mechanics  thus  employed  are 
regularly  mustered  into  the  army,  and  are  de- 
tailed for  this  duty. 

The  hotels  are  unswept  and  unwashed.  The 
servants  are  few  in  number.  So  many  soldiers, 
some  sick,  some  with  neglected  wounds  remain 
in  them,  that  the  rooms  are  in  an  ill  plight  as 
to  cleanliness,  and  a disgusting  odor  fills  them 
all.  You  register  your  name.  If  there  is  a 
room  you  get  a portion  of  it,  and  the  whole  or 
part  of  a bed,  by  paying  twenty  dollars.  The 
lodging  is  only  ten,  but  you  must  pay  for  one 
meal  also  (tea  or  breakfast),  to  secure  it : you 
then  receive  a lodging  ticket  and  a meal  ticket . 
You  go  to  your  room.  The  servant  apologizes 
for  the  lack  of  every  thing  by  saying,  “ The  sold- 
jus  done  stole  all  de  tings.”  So  there  is  no  soap, 
no  bowl,  no  pitcher,  no  towel.  Half  an  inch  of 
tallow-candle  is  given  you  at  bed  time ; you  find 
but  one  sheet  on  your  bod  and  very  scanty  cov- 
ering. If  you  ask  for  a fire  you  pay  two  dollars 
extra.  This  is  of  course  a wood  fire,  as  there  is 
no  transportation  for  coal.  If  you  can  sleep, 
you  do  so;  and  then  the  following  breakfast 
awaits  you  when  you  give  up  your  ticket  at  the 
dining-room. 

Steak. — [That  is  such  beef  as  you  may  read 
of  in  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Gulli- 
ver.) 

Coffee. — [That  is  a decoction  of  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  sweet-potatoes,  or  ground 
pease,  with  sugar  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a molasses  barrel,  nearly 
as  black  as  tar,  and  the  molas- 
ses not  being  dripped  out,  of 
coarse  wet.) 

Corn  Bread  and  butter. — [The  latter  fair.)  \ 


The  dinner  is  of  a piece  with  the  breakfast. 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  but  little 
temptation  to  visit  the  bar  where  liquors  are 
five  dollars  a drink,  which  is  doled  out  in  a 
small  wine-glass,  no  mitn  being  allowed  to  help 
himself. 

The  private  residences  wear  the  appearance 
of  neglect ; as  there  is  no  mechanical  labor  at 
command  there  are  no  repairs.  All  additions 
or  alterations  commenced  before  the  war  remain 
just  as  they  then  were.  The  streets  are  not 
swept,  and  are  also  neglected  as  to  repairs,  but 
crowded  with  a motley  assemblage  of  refugees 
from  the  conquered  portions  of  different  States, 
who  wander  about  almost  without  the  means  of 
living;  for  many  of  these  once  rich  are  now 
nearly  beggars.  I saw  several  from  Charleston, 
Savannah,  etc.,  in  rags,  and  only  saved  from 
starvation  by  a State  fund  appropriated  to  the 
sustenance  of  poor  soldiers*  families  and  the  dis- 
tressed generally.  The  universal  dress  is  a home- 
made jean  with  shoes  of  cloth  uppers  and  wood- 
en soles.  I visited  a large  house,  almost  the 
only  manufactoiy  I saw  in  the  South  that  is 
not  working  for  the  Government,  where  they 
make  ladies*  shoes  with  patent  cloth  uppers  and 
leather  single  soles  that  are  readily  bought  at 
from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  pair. 

I might  go  on  thus  to  sketch  for  you  the  as- 
pect of  Southern  towns  and  Dixie’s  land  gener- 
ally, but  have  talked  longer  now  than  I intend- 
ed, and  will  close  by  giving  you,  as  I promised, 
a glimpse  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ames,  as  I left  him 
a few  weeks  ago. 

His  workmen  have  increased,  as  he  now  owns 
twenty-four  laborers.  All  his  horses,  mules, 
and  stock,  save  those  actually  used  in  the  tillage 
of  his  land,  are  impressed. 

You  ask  how  is  this  impressment  conducted? 

Thus : The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  over 
each  of  which  an  impressing  agent  is  appointed. 

These  arc  ordered  from  time  to  time  to  take 
such  property  as  is  not  actually  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  families.  The  prices  are  fixed  by 
two  Commissioners,  one  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  one  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment. These  Commissioners  meet  every  month 
and  assign  the  prices  that  the  agents  subject  to 
them  shall  give  for  impressed  property.  The 
agents  then  are  furnished  with  money,  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  give  a certifi- 
cate payable  in  scrip.  These  agents  are  also  in- 
structed to  purchase  if  they  can  at  the  same 
prices,  and  not  to  impress  unless  no  purchase 
can  be  effected  otherwise.  If  it  is  suspected 
that  property  is  secreted,  or  its  amount  under- 
estimated by  the  owner,  his  premises  are  most 
thoroughly  searched. 

My  friend  has  thus  had  all  of  his  horses  im- 
pressed. He  is  allowed  by  law  to  plant  only 
three  acres  of  cotton.  All  his  meat  (bacon) 
over  one-half  the  usual  allowance  for  his  ne- 
groes has  been  impressed.  All  his  cattle,  ex- 
cept oxen  actually  used  on  his  farm  and  milch 
cows  actually  now  giving  milk,  and  all  other 
I cattle  except  sucking-calves,  were  impressed. 
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He  b unable  to  obtain  more  than  half  the  iron 
requisite  for  his  plow-work. 

His  negroes  have  not  for  four  years  had  a sin- 
gle blanket,  but  for  a substitute  a loose  spongy 
fabric  of  home-made  cotton.  One  of  these  poor 
substitutes  for  blankets  is  given  each  year  to 
every  adult  negro.  The  children  have  none. 
He  and  his  immediate  family  have  only  such 
clothing  as  they  make  from  the  fabric  produced 
on  their  own  wheels  and  looms  introduced  in 
1861  and  1862.  As  they  have  no  sheep  they 
hare  no  wool  for  blankets  or  aught  else. 

Besides  these  privations  my  friend  suffers  all 
the  depression  of  spirits  arising  from  the  over- 
throw of  all  his  plans  for  future  life.  Instead 
of  riches  and  luxury,  poverty  and  distress  are 
before  him.  His  property  b consumed  by  t&x- 

• 

Eight  hundred  acres  of  land 

Twenty -four  laborers  at  $4000  apiece 

Twenty  other  servants  at  $1500  each 

Horses  none,  all  impressed. 

Cattle  and  hogs. 

Farming  utensils 

Total  value  of  his  property  now 

If  wo  subtract  from  thb  the  value  at  which 
we  have  put  his  slaves,  which  Mr.  Ames  says 
are  not  now  worth  to  him  a cent,  and  he  believes 
will  soon  be  free,  the  property  that  fifteen  years 
ago  was  worth  in  gold  $28,250  has  dwindled 
down  to  $1328,  while  under  good  care  and  with 
hard  and  persevering  toil  expended  upon  it. 

While  his  income  is  now  small,  the  little  cot- 
ton he  does  raise  lying  in  his  gin-house,  and  lia- 
ble any  day  to  be  burned  by  Confederate  scouts 
to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees,  he  mast  pay  for  iron  to  mend  his-toob 
$5  per  pound ; for  cotton  cards,  $60  per  pair ; 
for  a hat,  $50 ; for  salt,  $150  per  sack  if  “ Liv- 
erpool if  “ coast,”  $70  per  100  pounds. 


&don,  his  servants  are  a burden,  ho  has  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  educating  his  children  or  of 
foreign  travel.  He  was  intending  to  erect  a 
pleasant  dwelling,  the  old  home  of  his  family 
being  much  dilapidated ; this  intention  he  will 
never  fulfill  or  his  expectations  of  a comfortable 
living  in  his  old  age.  As  he  now  considers  the 
rebellion  a failure,  and  lias  given  up  all  hopes 
of  success  under  the  present  tyranny,  he  sees 
nothing  before  him  but  dbtress;  and  the  pre- 
mature whiteness  of  hb  locks  reveals  that  there 
are  secret  corroding  griefs  within  hb  heart  that 
ho  dares  not  utter. 

As  I have  shown  yon  what  he  was  worth  fif- 
teen years  sinoe  I will  furnbh  an  estimate  of  his 
present  possessions,  reckoned  in  Confederate 
money  and  in  gold. 


In  Confedemte  Money.  In  Gold. 

$40,000  $1143 

96,000  2742 

30,000  8C0 

.....  4,000  114 

2,500  71 


$172,500  $4930 


If  he  should  send  a child  to  school,  be  must 
pay  $60  per  month  for  its  board  and  $150  for 
its  tuition.  He  has  no  opportunity  or  means  to 
repair  his  furniture  and  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  of  all  household  articles.  His  last  carpet, 
being  first  cut  into  pieces  two  yards  long  by  one 
yard  wide,  has  gone  where  all  his  blankets  and 
most  of  his  coverlets  have  gone,  to  eke  oat  the 
limited  blankets  of  the  soldiers ; while  hb  own 
misery  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  it  b 
shared  by  most  of  hb  acquaintances  and  friends, 
and  that  through  the  agency  of  demagogues  his 
much-loved  native  land  lies  desolate  and  mourn- 
ing. The  case  of  my  friend  Mr.  Ames  b a 
typo  of  the  whole  South. 


OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW. 


AN  untutored  instinct,  be  it  of  the  child,  the 
barbarian,  or  the  man  advanced  only  into 
an  imperfect  civilization,  loves  and  values  things 
evident,  largely  outlined ; height,  breadth,  vast- 
ness, strength,  swiftness,  glowing  color,  joy,  and 
the  present  instant ; almost  to  exclusion  of  shad- 
ows, sorrows,  waiting,  things  homely  and  mi- 
nute ; finds  expression  in  a monstrous  mytholo- 
gy, in  prodigious  gateway  and  pillar,  and  miles 
of  obelisks  still  now  with  an  unutterable  desola- 
tion amidst  the  piling  sand,  in  the  marvels  of  a 
literature  where  was  much  enchantment  and  no 
everyday  living,  in  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  a 
Cceur  Dc  Lion,  in  the  annals  of  a time  when 
there  were  courts  and  titles  of  an  astounding  as- 
sumption, but  no  people,  unless  numbers  chanced 
to  give  these  fractional  bits  of  dull  humanity 
such  respectability  as  attaches  to  a herd,  or  the 
canaille,  in  the  nursery  growth  of  bean  stalks 
and  the  strides  of  seven-league  boots,  in  the  very 
baby  clutching  at  the  cruel  flame  and  careless 
of  eyes  soft  with  mother  love. 

Every  where  is,  and  has  been,  imaged  forth 


a deeper  and  sweeter  wisdom ; in  the  patience 
of  the  sky,  in  the  peace  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  mosses,  in  rising  mist  and 
floating  cloud  and  faithful  seasons.  There  came, 
too,  a time  when  things  insignificant,  in  the 
Xi  widow’s  mite”  and  the  “cup  of  cold  water,” 
had  their  spoken  evangel;  and  to  sorrow  and 
patience  was  affixed  a priceless  value : but  the 
dead  centuries  have  been  at  all  times  slow  of 
heart  and  dull  of  ear,  rebellious  or  in  hot  haste, 
and  so  recked  little  of  the  sweet  voices  and  quiet 
teachings ; while  we — certainly  our  matured  civ- 
ilization is  the  apotheosis  of  many  a sober-hued 
power  and  principle  down-trodden  in  the  dust 
of  the  old  times — wo  have  the  word  smoothly  on 
our  lips  and  blazoned  over  our  door-posts,  and 
as  for  our  hearts,  these  are  days  of  much  deli- 
cacy and  fine  feeling,  and  a most  comprehensive 
charity,  and  every  man,  like  Cain,  is  his  own 
keeper.  We  proclaim  the  microscope  with  the 
telescope ; we  deal  much  with  first  causes ; we 
are  fond  of  digging  after  that  well  where  truth 
lies  hidden,  and  accomplish  a vast  deal  of  sifting 
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and  analyzing.  We  are  exceedingly  wide-awake 
about  pretension ; we  weigh  creeds  with  curious 
nicety,  and  a cold  tolerance  that  is  sublime,  and 
are  very  exact  about  the  component  parts.  We 
are  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  our 
own  sight.  We  smile  at  the  coarse  sense  that 
found  power  in  the  infraction  rather  than  the 
observance  of  nature’s  laws,  with  its  bulky  genii 
and  mushroom  palaces.  We,  too,  have  our 
genii  slaves  of  the  lamp  and  of  the  ring,  but 
creations  not  of  an  ignorant  faith  but  of  the 
science  after  whose  canons  we  hold  them ; genii 
that  can  be  weighed,  and  bottled,  and  demon- 
strated; in  their  very  incorporeal  natures  trib- 
utes to  the  hard  practicality  that  made  out  the 
spell  with  which  to  conjure  them,  and  drag- 
ging them  at  its  chariot  wheels  has  subjugated 
the  whole  earth ; colossal  slaves  working  mar- 
vels past  those  of  fairy-lore,  yet  reducible  to 
figures,  best  expressed  in  that  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  on  which 
Gradgrind  takes  his  stand,  and  in  which  he  puts 
his  trust  as  the  one  fact  in  a crack-brained 
world. 

But  the  wise  old  Easterns  held  their  genii  in 
bondage.  The  fisherman  must  needs  clap  the 
cover  on  his  for  his  life.  Aladdin  commanded 
his  hideous  servants  as  slaves  of  the  lamp,  and 
him  who  held  the  lamp ; and  they  and  the  pal- 
ace, with  its  dome  and  its  windows  imbedded  in 
gems,  and  the  rest  of  the  interminable  and  some- 
what tiresome  splendors,  were  but  so  many  acci- 
dents, consequent  on  the  old  brass  lamp  on  the 
cornice ; but  we  are  prone  to  bow  down  before 
our  genii  and  ignore  the  talisman.  We  pant- 
ingly  proclaim  that  this  is  the  century  and  steam 
is  its  prophet,  and  stunned  by  the  thunder  and 
splendor  of  our  going  forget  the  tea-kettle  from 
which  we  started.  We  applaud  the  effect,  and 
overlook  or  despise  the  cause.  We  make  success 
the  cardinal  virtue,  and  electricity,  in  a manner, 
the  object  of  the  age.  We  have  with  much  ado 
spelled  out  the  rocky  pages  of  the  earth’s  story, 
the  colossal  plan  blocked  out  in  space  with  a vast- 
ness inconceivable,  ages  on  ages  of  silence  and 
dimness,  ages  on  ages  of  monstrous  growth  and 
still  more  monstrous  life,  slow  deposit,  tumultu- 
ous upheaval,  fire  and  flood  evoked  from  chaos, 
disorder,  riot,  and  death  made  to  work  harmony 
and  life,  cycles  of  a gradual  maturing  to  perfec- 
tion, to  lose  the  lesson  of  so  vast  a patience  in 
the  thought  of  the  wisdom  that  can  read  the 
cipher.  We  have  overthrown  the  giant  Igno- 
rance, we  have  beaten  back  the  dragon  Preju- 
dice, the  castle-gates  fly  open  at  our  touch,  and 
we  stand  before  the  heaped-up  treasure,  or  the 
lovely  princess,  lost  in  an  idiotic  admiration  of 
the  key  that  turned  the  wards,  or  the  sword  that 
cleft  the  monsters  in  twain. 

Always  with  us  it  is  the  spell  of  power  forgot- 
ten, for  the  quaint  blazoning  on  the  vellum,  the 
monarch  for  the  jeweled  clasps  on  his  robe,  pur- 
ple peak  and  smiling  land  cut  off  by  the  bare 
hill-side  in  closer  neighborhood.  The  differ- 
ence between  our  age  and  the  times  past  is  sim- 
ply  told.  They  set  9.  clumsy  hoof  of  Ignorance 


on  quiet  power  and  low-voiced  virtues ; we,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  profit,  use  them  first.  We ! on 
faith  of  the  grammar  a plural  pronoun,  mascu- 
line or  feminine ; but  here  I edge  off  gingerly 
from  the  masculine  segment  as  one  having  a 
due  humility,  and  small  desire  to  exercise  my- 
self with  matters  too  lofty  for  me.  Grant  that 
my  lords  being  undazzled  and  right  judging,  go 
hunting  as  did  Aladdin,  putting  their  trust  in 
the  talisman  and  not  in  the  genii.  Go,  mes- 
sieurs ! and  bon  voyage.  It  is  for  the  Badrohl 
Bondours  that  I am  knotting  the  cords  of  my 
whip,  the  idle  princesses  to  whom  it  is  not  given 
to  ride  down  grain  fields  and  beat  the  jungle  for 
tigers,  and  who,  looking  from  behind  gilded  lat- 
tices at  the  whirl  and  rush  of  the  city  surging  up 
against  the  gates  of  the  quiet  palace,  catch  the 
infection  of  its  mad  tumult ^and  betake  them- 
selves to  that  trade  of  mischief  of  such  doubtful 
patronage  according  to  Dr.  Watts. 

For,  when  Badroul  Bondour's  eyebrows  were 
done  to  a shade  (is  it  not  written  in  the  chron- 
icles of  every  nursery  ?),  and  her  finger  tips  to 
proper  depths  of  henna,  when  she  had  tried  on 
the  peach-blossom  trowsers  and  her  last  new 
shawl,  boxed  her  slave’s  ears,  admired  the  dome 
and  the  twenty-four  windows  for  the  hundredth 
time,  laughed  at  the  fat  old  vizier  waddling  in 
at  the  gate  of  the  Sultan  her  father,  and  gently 
fretted  because  Aladdin  was  so  fond  of  that 
tiresome  hunting,  she  must  needs  take  to  bar- 
gaining, and  sell  old  lamps  for  new.  Poor 
little  princess!  she  knew  nothing  of  the  talis- 
man, and  though  some  women  may  achieve 
logic,  and  many  have  logic  thrust  upon  them,  I 
think  few  are  born  logical.  “ Brass,  ergo  worth- 
less,” w'as  her  reasoning.  It  was  left  for  the  ma- 
gician to  divine  that  in  a palace  whose  meanest 
furnishings  were  gold  and  silver,  a brass  lamp 
must  be  the  talisman ; and  as  in  the  days  of 
Aladdin,  so  we  find  it  now.  There  are  many 
Badroul  Bondours ; there  is  much  of  this  chaf- 
fering. The  sales  are  not  quoted  in  money 
columns ; they  are  not  entered  in  revenue  re- 
ports ; there  arc  no  signs,  no  advertisements,  of 
the  times  and  places  when  “old  lamps  will  be 
sold  for  new;”  yet  is  the  business  miserably 
brisk  notwithstanding,  and  I suppose  there  is 
no  one  branch  of  commerce  of  so  reverend  an 
antiquity,  seeing  that  the  first  sale  on  record 
was  that  famous  one  made  by  Madam  Eve; 
while  it  has  always  been  a notable  peculiarity 
of  such  bargains  from  her  time  down,  that  one 
once  made,  you  can  never  have  done  with  it, 
since  it  is  not  so  much  a pact,  closed,  sealed, 
for  which  you  can  take  your  whipping,  wash 
your  hands,  and  go  about  your  business,  os  the 
initial  of  a doleful  infinite  series. 

You  may  know  the  victims  by  their  anxious 
faces.  Does  Mrs.  Creame  Syllabub  image  self- 
content  in  her  look  ? Do  you  find  peace  in  her 
household?  Has  the  Syllabub  family,  in  your 
thought,  a funded  interest  in  common-sense, 
unselfishness,  happiness,  self-respect?  or  have 
they  rather  the  air  of  a company  of  speculators, 
whose  capital,  if  any,  is  certainly  floating  ? the 
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restlessness,  and  outlooking  eyes  of  those  who 
think  of  expedients  rather  than  resources? 

The  Syllabub  Lares  and  Penates,  in  place  of 
sitting  cannily  about  the  hearth,  show  a clean 
pair  of  heels,  and  you  may  always  find  the  en- 
tire family  in  full  cry  after  them,  in  almost  any 
conceivable  spot  outside  of  home.  The  Sylla- 
bub home  is  the  supposed  focus  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring spy-glasses;  the  Syllabub  life  is  a per- 
petual dress  parade,  carried  on  with  an  ever- 
present consciousness  of  a gossip's  court  of  in- 
quiry always  in  session,  and  nervous  about  their 
verdict.  Paterfamilias,  who  had  once  ways  of 
his  own,  is  held  in  bondage  of  the  Tartes  across 
the  way ; the  Mesdemoiselles  Syllabub  have 
their  gowns  cut  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Apricot, 
the  second  door  below ; the  entire  family  live, 
as  it  were,  on  inspection,  and  under  fire;  for 
the  street,  the  neighbors,  any  body  but  them- 
selves and  each  other.  It  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  difficult  to  suit  one’s  self,  but  these 
martyrs  wear  out  existence  in  the  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  please  Mrs.  T m,  D k,  H y. 

Extremes  meet.  Here  are  mortals  whose  aims 
are  so  narrow  that  they  are  merged  in  a chaotic 
liberality;  whose  selfishness,  in  virtue  of  its 
very  intensity,  becomes  an  idiotic  disinterested- 
ness. 

Who  will  tell  the  shrewd  story  of  the  old  man 
carrying  the  ass  to  market,  after  the  manner 
of  an  engraver,  and  send  it  finely  framed  to 
Mrs.  Syllabub  ? I can  fancy  the  dear  woman's 
comment  on  the  frame.  The  point  is  beyond 
her.  She  would  be  quite  certain  that  no  man 
could  have  been  so  stupid,  and  will  never  know 
why  all  the  world  laughs ; and  yet,  in  the  years 
long  past,  there  was  the  old  lamp  on  the  cor- 
nice, and  the  genii  waiting  her  touch.  There 
was  possible  for  her  a patience  so  sweet,  a sym- 
pathy so  ready,  a thought  so  unselfish,  a gentle- 
ness and  purity  so  entire,  that  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  her  house  should  have  been  a rest  and 
a delight ; possible  for  her,  for  any  woman,  be- 
cause such  patience  and  purity  is  not  in  us,  nor 
of  ns,  but  shines  through  us;  and  to  become 
mediums  of  the  heavenly  light  needs  no  mightier 
power  than  that  of  an  earnest  and  honest  prayer ; 
and  the  talisman  was  in  her  hands,  left  there 
perforce  ; for  our  Aladdins  can  not  button  it  in 
their  waistcoat  pockets,  but  must  leave  it  on  the 
cornice;  but  perhaps  she  knew  nothing  of  its 
powers,  or  perchance  she  had  nerves,  and  the 
genii  were  too  much  for  them.  Doubtless  the 
copper  lamp  was  better  to  her  taste,  or,  like 
Badroul  Bondour,  she  gave  the  matter  only  the 
weight  of  an  idle  jest.  Let  us  not  be  too  bitter 
against  the  little  woman.  The  household  vir- 
tues are  silent  and  shamefaced,  and  their  minis- 
tration that  of  little  things,  and  often  nnguessed 
at;  and  for  snch  the  age  has  much  paying  of 
vows  and  offering  of  fealty,  but  little  practical 
loyalty  ; and  all  the  while  goes  on  the  whirl,  and 
the  dazzle,  and  the  tumult,  fevering  steadier 
pulses,  and  turning  stronger,  heads  than  Mrs. 
Syllabub’s. 

Moreover,  in  the  event  of  her  condemnation, 
Vol.  XXIX.— No.  170.— Q 
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who  is  to  throw  the  first  stone?  For  my  own 
part  I will  not  dare  affirm  that  I speak  not  out 
of  a bitter  practical  experience,  and  that  the 
whip  with  which  I had  been  administering  on 
her  white  shoulders,  has  not  first  descended  on 
my  own,  in  the  privacy  of  my  closet ; and  I 
know  that  you  shall  find  the  copper  things  in 
the  best  houses,  and  the  mem.  “ Old  lamps  for 
new"  the  most  frequent  entry  in  your  friends’ 
account  books,  if  they  be  honestly  kept. 

Penelope  vows  that  Mrs.  Syllabub,  having  no 
ear  for  minor  chorda,  has  warped  a noble  har- 
mony into  a barren  roundelay,  and  goes  about 
in  a perpetual  discontent  at  finding  herself  out 
of  tune  with  the  universe;  bat  has  not  Mrs. 
Penelope  herself  exchanged  an  old  lamp  for  a 
new? 

It  is  held  as  an  article  of  faith  among  her 
friends  that  somewhere,  in  a remote  section  of 
the  Penelope  mansion,  are  children;  accepted 
not  on  testimony  of  Mrs.  Penelope's  manner  and 
conversation,  but  as  a discovery  of  some  one 
who  has  stumbled  on  them;  perhaps  through 
an  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Penelope,  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  a weakness  for  them;  a far-off 
fact  like  the  North  Pole,  no  more  affecting  the 
Penelope  life  and  circle  than  the  existence  of  a 
herd  of  young  walruses ; yet  is  her  nursery  to  a 
wise  Penelope  her  studio,  where  she  moulds 
little  plastic  hearts,  her  eyes  on  a divine  model 
of  excellence,  her  garden  where  she  tends  the 
healthy  growth  of  her  tender  plants ; her  work- 
room where,  hour  by  hour,  she  weaves  young 
hearts  and  sad  ones  together,  her  own  thought 
and  desire  with  small  hopes  and  pleasures,  quaint 
questionings  and  droll  terrors,  with  gentlest  teach- 
ings and  sweetest  wisdom,  after  the  pattern  of 
love;  while  the  old  lamp  on  the  cornice  bums 
with  the  soft  steady  flame  of  an  unceasing  vigi- 
lance, and  the  gentle  slaves  of  the  lamp  help  on 
web  and  woof  with  busy  fingers,  for  there  is 
need  of  diligence  when  there  is  given  for  such 
labor  bat  the  little  time  of  childhood. 

Woven  the  web  will  be ! If  not  by  mother 
fingers,  then  by  those  of  hirelings  and  strangers ; 
and  let  Mrs.  Penelope  know  as  little  as  she  will 
of  what  weaving  goes  on  in  the  nursery,  and 
how  flies  the  spindle,  yet  must  she  wear  the 
woof  sooner  or  later,  and  her  household  bo 
clothed  with  it  perforce.  Ah,  fair  Mrs.  Penel- 
ope ! chatting  gayly  over  your  copper  lamps,  I 
am  miserably  afraid  for  you,  lest  in  the  dark 
days  yon  should  sadly  miss  that  soft  flame 
streaming  from  the  comice. 

Old  lamps  for  new ! the  sales  go  bravely  on ; 
there  is  my  poor  May  Lillian,  a sweet-lipped, 
soft-eyed  baby,  grown  to  a woman’s  height  and 
air,  but  a baby  upon  my  honor,  nothing  more; 
to  whom  one  forgave  the  coquetries  of  her  fan 
and  eyes,  the  gravity  of  her  chatter  on  cherry 
bodies  and  Faust,  and  the  weight  of  her  stress 
on  perfumed  nothings,  because  the  alchemy  of 
her  loveliness  made  even  absurdity  tolerable  in 
her.  Verily  upon  the  children  are  visited  the 
sins  of  the  fathers.  The  talisman  had  lain  un- 
heeded on  the  cornice,  and  she,  thinking  it  a 
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thing  worthless,  gave  it  gladly,  and  the  world  is 
not  done  talking  yet  of  her  great  new  copper 
lamp,  finely  burnished  and  bearing  the  device 
tm  bon  parti. 

Rosy  Mauds  and  Marians  find  their  eyes  quite 
put  out  by  its  dazzle,  and  pout  in  envious  ad* 
miration  ; but,  dear  May  Lillian,  the  Mauds  and 
Marians  do  but  wave  you  off  on  Life’s  journey, 
and  toss  roses  after  you ; and  the  flowers  are 
trampled  into  the  dust,  and  they  and  their  ad- 
miration will  soon  be  for  you  a thing  forgotten, 
or  carelessly  remembered ; and  then — In  the 
story,  wherever  in  the  charmed  ring  the  flame 
died  down,  pressed  in  the  Powers  of  Darkness  at 
the  gap;  and  if  in  your  home  circle  burns  not 
that  lamp  of  love,  despised  of  your  ignorance, 
poor  child!  what  evil  and  dreadful  faces  will 
not  look  in  upon  you?  Playtime  is  done  for 
you,  and  when  necessity  sets  you  down  at  the 
puzzle  of  existence,  you  may  cry  out  your  pret- 
ty eyes  over  it,  but  if  you  have  not  that  light  you 
will  never  make  it  out.  You  have  bartered 
your  talisman,  and  there  are  tasks  before  you 
for  which  its  genii  alone  are  able;  legends 
which  they  alone  can  read,  gates  fast-barred  that 
they  alone  may  open,  a paradise  of  which  you 
have  thrown  away  the  key.  Henceforth  your 
life  will  be  for  you  a harp  without  the  skillful 
hand,  a cipher  lacking  a translator,  a wearing, 
meaningless,  but  very  actual  and  present  pain, 
that  will  not  be  conjured  down  by  “tm  bon 
parti"  that  potent  spell  with  Mauds  and  Mari- 
ans, and  poor,  dainty,  mistaken  little  Mays. 

The  old  lamp  on  the  cornice  sheds  always  a 
soft  and  tranquil  light,  brightening  the  entire 
household,  and  reflected  in  the  look  of  its  every 
member,  and  the  working  thereof  is  harmony 
and  rest,  fruit  of  the  gentle  magic  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  Lamp ; but  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Arachne 
I find  no  trace  of  such  ministration,  only  proofs 
many  that  she  and  hers  are  slaves  to  a lamp, 
and  held  of  it  in  bondage.  Mrs.  Arachne  is  a 
woman  of  consistency,  and  reverses  an  entire 
existence  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  first  mis- 
take. Houses,  and  carpets,  and  chairs,  and 
curtains,  and  clothes  were  made  lest  life  should 
be  fretted  and  warped  away  from  noble  aims 
for  lack  of  comforts.  She  frets  and  warps  life 
from  both  rest  and  nobility  that  house,  and 
chairs,  and  carpets,  and  curtains,  and  clothes 
may  be  uninjured. 

Mr.  Arachne  stretches  not  his  legs  into  such 
postures  of  ease  as  his  soul  loveth,  having  the 
fear  of  cushions  and  mantles  and  Mrs.  Arachne 
before  his  eyes.  He  taketh  no  post-prandial 
smoke,  in  consideration  of  the  curtains,  and  in- 
clineth  never  his  head  backward,  having  a sav- 
ing regard  for  the  “ tidy.”  He  sitteth  mournful 
and  upright  in  a clean  desert,  with  his  papers, 
his  pet-book,  on  the  top  shelf,  his  boots  in  the 
closet,  his  “ daily”  folded  and  laid  away.  For 
their  possession  he  plans  long  and  deeply ; but 
so  involved  are  Mrs.  Arachne’s  drawing-rooms, 
dining-room,  library,  sleeping-rooms,  with  screen 
and  cover,  gauze  and  anti-Macassarsthat,  though 
he  con  her  by-laws  never  so  diligently,  taking 


them  as  is  enjoined,  “line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  here  a little,  and  there  a little,” 
he  can  hardly  go  amiss  of  a lecture. 

There  is  no  pleasure  entertained  of  Mrs. 
Arachne  that  can  damage  the  stair-carpets,  or 
break  the  china ; no  comforts  hard  on  damask, 
no  sports  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  small 
frocks  and  trowsers,  or  entailing  scrubbing,  no 
jests,  no  home  ease,  no  little  ways  deranging 
chairs  and  tables;  and  argument  with  Mrs. 
Arachne  is  of  small  use  since  her  besetting  folly 
is  a sham  virtue.  Your  honest  vice,  when  fair- 
ly unmasked,  will  sneak  away  to  its  kind,  but 
your  sham  virtue,  presuming  on  the  cut  of  its 
features,  is  loud-voiced,  open-mouthed,  and  al- 
most inevitably  talks  you  dumb : so  if  it  chance 
that  the  Arachne  sons  and  daughters,  regarding 
home  with  the  affectionate  reverence  due  to  a 
washing-tub,  and  paterfamilias,  unable  to  dis- 
connect liis  wife  from  cleaning-day  (of  which  he 
entertains  a wholesome  horror),  leave  her,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  the  chairs  and  curtains  that 
Bhe  serves,  she  will  have  still  this  consolation, 
“They  at  least  are  as  good  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.” 

I confess  that  I have  been  hesitating  over  the 
coming  paragraph,  half  afraid  to  go  further.  I 
may  preach  to  the  Mrs.  Syllabubs  and  May 
Lillians,  and  crack  my  whip  boldly  enough  in 
the  ears  of  shallow  little  sinners  erring  out  of 
very  frothiness  of  spirit ; but  what  shall  be  said 
of  Sybilla,  chaffering  on  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  knowledge  itself?  The  rest  of  my  fellow- 
penitents,  judging  only  on  the  surface,  and  seeing 
tinsel,  and  hearing  clap-trap,  accepted  the  tinsel 
as  gold,  the  clap-trap  as  an  oracle ; but  Sybilla 
has  divined  Life’s  meaning  (Mrs.  Penelope  has 
yet  to  learn  that  it  has  one),  she  has  summoned 
the  Slaves  of  the  Lamp,  she  has  been  with  them 
in  the  hidden  gardens  of  Truth,  she  takes  the 
tumult  and  glitter  about  her  at  its  just  value, 
yet  wears  the  tinsel  and  writes  the  clap-trap, 
sneering  the  while. 

“ Soyez  de  votre  stick"  she  is  fond  of  saying, 
with  a shrug.  “If  the  age  demands  tinsel  and 
clap-trap  what  would  you  have?  I know,  no 
one  better,  that  the  world  is  not  done  in  rouge 
and  lampblack ; that  a scoundrel,  who  does  evil 
as  the  devils  do  for  the  love  of  it  alone,  and  who 
plans  his  wickedness  deliberately  and  confesses 
it  to  himself  (the  last  one  in  whom  we  are  apt 
to  confide),  is  a libel  on  nature ; that  a board- 
ing-school girl,  as  a rule,  can’t  sight  a rifle,  take 
in  sail,  scull  off  in  a storm  to  a sinking  vessel 
and  save  an  entire  crew,  or  serve  the  guns  of  a 
fort,  be  the  emergency  what  it  will ; that  a plot 
culled  from  the  records  of  crime,  and  having  re- 
gard neither  to  truth,  probability,  morality — 
any  thing  but  sensation,  is  bad  for  the  moral 
digestion ; that  such  an  olla  podrida  contains  no 
more  mental  pabulum  than  the  writings  of  that 
loftier  school  which  deals  in  incident  and  de- 
scription refined  to  un intelligibility  and  essays, 
too  elegantly  written  to  admit  plain  truths ; but 
again  I say  what  would  you  have  ? Is  it  I who 
sets  the  standard  of  popular  taste?  I have  my 
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way  to  make,  and  writing  is  not  the  easy  matter 
that  it  was  of  old ; then  a story  got  over  much 
ground  by  the  aid  of  stilted  sentences,  and  had 
always  a wizard  or  well-disposed  ghost  on  hand 
to  help  it  ont  of  an  impossibility ; bat  we  are 
practical ; we  believe  in  any  thing  that  we  can 
measure,  describe,  bisect,  subtend,  see  through 
a glass,  or  demonstrate — nothing  else;  so  the 
age  shuts  down  on  all  life  but  what  is  called 
real  life,  and  sends  poor  authors  out  just  the 
same  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  trial  people  will  have  none  of 
real  life;  for  that  is  arranged  very  much  like 
strong  lights  and  deep  shadows — in  points,  not 
masses.  In  everyday  life  the  deep  feeling  and 
the  fierce  passion  comes  but  seldom,  and  the 
ripple  and  faint  waving  outline  of  little  incident 
make  up  the  rest.  Shall  I draw  this  life  which 
I find  every  where  about  me,  and  a check  at  the 
same  time  on  that  future  generation  for  whom 
we  shall  have  laid  all  the  railways,  patented  all 
the  inventions,  settled  all  the  questions  of  sci- 
ence and  politics,  and  which,  having  nothing  to 
do  but  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  will  proba- 
bly find  time  and  inclination  to  read  my  little 
article  ? If  the  public,  being  addicted  to  aqua 
vitae,  requires  cayenne  in  its  coffee  shall  I prate 
to  it  about  its  digestion?  On  the  contrary,  I 
shall  bring  the  cayenne  and  write  myself  blessed 
if  I can  but  induce  it  to  look  toward  my  tea- 
spoon. I know  that  the  public  is  on  its  back 
now,  gasping 4 Pens  off!’  that  there  are  no  doors 
so  blocked  as  those  of  editors,  that  in  the  throng 
and  press  mere  excellence  won’t  keep  an  article 
on  its  feet  an  instant.  If  you  say  this  is  to  make 
of  inspiration  a lunacy,  I grant  you ; but  let  me 
tell  you,  he  or  she  who  gibbers  the  loudest  has 
the  most  chance  of  the  public  ear — if  it  is  to 
make  of  genius  the  court  fool,  why,  if  motley  be 
not  your  only  wear,  it  is  warm,  comfortable  wear 
notwithstanding.  Your  theory  is  admirable,  but 
one  must  live.  If  this  were  Utopia,  the  old  lamp 
should  never  leave  ray  cornice ; as  it  is  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  copper  one  is  better  suited  to 
my  purpose.  To  be  in  advance  of  the  age  one 
should  possess  a fortune  or  a taste  for  martyr- 
dom. I confess  a weakness  for  purple  and  fine 
linen.” 

Alas,  Sybilla!  How  shall  I say  to  her  that 
the  end  of  reading  and  writing  is,  or  at  least 
should  be,  that  the  tired  man  or  weary  woman 
who  sits  down  to  essay,  poem,  or  story  should 
find  there  a something  of  noble  incentive,  a 
thought  of  beauty,  purity,  or  heroism  to  take 
out  with  them  into  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  life, 
and  remember  savingly,  perhaps,  in  trial  or 
temptation  ; for  the  very  humblest  scribbler, 
addressing  his  or  her  work  to  the  least  intelli- 
gent class  of  readers,  by  working  in  a truthful 
and  good-giving  spirit,  may  make  that  work 
beautiful  and  even  noble.  Doctrine  may  be 
false,  moral  erring,  the  tale  well  or  ill  told, 
successful  or  otherwise;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
writer,  subtle  as  electricity,  will  touch  spirit, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  influence  ev-  j 
ery  reader.  There  is  no  more  neutrality  in  j 


literature  than  in  nature.  Every  line  makes 
some  one  and  something  worse  and  better,  and 
the  humblest  writer  has  a share  in  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility ; for  the  point  is  not  wheth- 
er we  serve  a battery  or  carry  a pop-gun,  be- 
cause truth  and  falsehood  are  not  shot,  but  at- 
mospheres; and  to  their  very  outermost  limit 
the  possessor,  in  spite  of  himself,  blows  hot  or 
cold  on  the  thought  and  purpose  with  which  he 
comes  in  contact.  And  if  the  frothy  tide  sets 
against  us  we  may  not  stem  it,  but  need  we 
swell  it  ? Because  we  are  not  Samsons  to  poll 
down  the  gates  of  Gaza  by  our  single  strength, 
it  scarcely  follows  that  we  are  to  set  about  a 
temple  for  Dagon. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  all,  what  of  those  like 
Sybilla,  to  whom  it  is  given  to  stand  apart  and 
above  common  life  as  seers  and  prophets,  and 
looking  on  visions  of  beauty,  to  bring  them  to 
the  doors  of  tired,  anxious  life-struggiers,  that 
they  too  may  be  blessed  ? If  a will-o’-the-wisp 
may  lure  to  destruction,  what  of  those  stars 
that  leave  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven  to  blaze  in 
swamps  and  forests  of  death?  If  our  teachers 
show  us  a mirage  in  place  of  Eden,  or  stammer 
when  they  should  speak  in  clear  and  certain 
tones,  who  shall  estimate  the  wrong  done  the 
starved  and  famished  souls  who  for  bread  get 
stones?  Certainly  it  is  a hard  matter  to  sow 
small  seed  in  stony  furrows,  while  great  events 
file  by  with  blare  of  trumpets  and  blazon  of 
banners  on  the  world’s  great  highway ; to  weave 
the  dull  web  in  the  old  tower,  while  the  rest  go 
on  to  the  tourney ; for  human  instinct  is  impa- 
tient of  the  justice  of  a tombstone  or  an  obitu- 
ary, and  the  current  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
pretty  fairly  summed  in  the  proverb,  “A  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  ” a boor- 
ish, shallow  wisdom,  true;  but,  though  Faith 
heads  a paragraph  well,  and  Patience  makes 
admirable  matter  for  the  argument  thereof,  and 
Glory  ends  it  sublimely,  yet,  at  least  in  a wo- 
man’s life.  Faith  often  can  scarce  get  a glance 
upward  for  the  little  frets  clamoring  about  her 
feet,  and  the  even  tenor  of  Patience’s  going  is 
apt  to  be  hindered  by  all  manner  of  thorny  vex- 
ations. 

Without  these  two,  suffering  borne  as  a neces- 
sity and  not  a lesson,  and  labor  done  as  labor 
without  higher  purpose,  simply  brutffies,  like 
the  forced  endurance  of  the  slave  under  the 
lash ; and  so  seen  life  shows  so  bleak,  and  dull, 
and  bare  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  many  among 
us  cry  out  on  the  cramped  thought  and  narrow 
aims  of  a woman's  life ; and  men,  tired  with 
treachery,  and  weary  with  wrangling,  who  find 
a woman  scheming  over  her  mantua-making,  or 
quarreling  in  her  kitchen,  or  given  over  heart 
and  soul  to  both,  point  and  sneer;  while  men 
more  generous,  knowing  that  such  things  are 
not  the  purpose  of  any  life,  think  the  fault  lies 
in  the  puddings,  and  clamor  against  the  harm- 
less paste ; till  women’s  duties  have  become  a 
perfect  tower  of  Babel,  working  little  besides  con- 
| fusion  of  tongues;  yet  to  one  removed  from  the 
| turmoil  the  matter  seems  sufficiently  simple. 
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If  God  has  given  to  any  woman  fingers  more 
dextrous  with  the  brush  of  the  artist,  or  the  pen 
of  the  scribe,  or  the  lancet  of  the  physician  than 
with  the  needle,  the  brain  for  deep  thought  and 
patient  study,  the  soul-love  for  music,  be  the 
gift  what  it  may,  even  let  her  paint,  write,  sing, 
do  the  thing  for  which  she  was  made,  as  does 
the  bee  and  the  flower ; and  God  bless  and  keep 
her,  for  her  tender  feet  tread  ways  that  are  hard 
for  men.  If  a woman  has  hands  prompt  to  cut 
and  dextrous  to  sew,  an  eye  for  the  component 
parts  of  a pudding,  and  an  intelligence  to  regu- 
late the  workings  of  a household,  and  the  sew- 
ing, and  cooking,  and  system,  are  that  for  which 
she  lives,  then  are  her  aims  indeed  narrow,  and 
she  unworthy  to  be  the  mother  of  heroes ; or  if 
she  is  held  of  them  as  a serf,  and  makes  exist- 
ence a perpetual  sullen  mutiny,  her  life  is  profit- 
less; but  if  she  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear,  let  her  take  heart  of  grace,  and  a lesson 
from  a tree;  that  at  prompting  of  the  spring 
pushes  forth  a leaf  bravely  here  and  another 
there,  never  bemoaning  itself  about  the  time 
needed  for  their  rounding  out,  or  taking  thought 
about  the  sap,  or  that  one  leaf  is  so  like  another, 
or  that  many  are  needed  to  mantle  it  with  ver- 
dure, or  that  they  are  on  a different  fashion 
from  the  oak  and  pine;  or  in  the  belief  that 
leaves  are  the  object  of  its  growing,  putting  forth 
all  its  strength  in  one  monster  leaf,  but  catches 
a glint  of  sunshine  where  it  can,  and  treasures 
shadow  and  coolness  as  well,  to  wave  and  rustle 
them  forth  again  out  on  the  parched  and  dusty 
road,  by  which  it  stands  a blessing  and  a de- 
light. 

The  old  lamp  is  on  every  cornice,  even  the 
lowest.  The  genii  arc  ready  at  your  touch,  and 
its  soft  flame  has  an  alchemy  that  makes  the 
dullest  duties  golden ; and  shining  on  through 
the  dim  future  shows  you  there  the  riddle  trou- 
bling you  now  fairly  written  out  in  letters  of 
promise.  Little  things  are  God’s  levers;  pay 
them  due  respect.  Small  duties  are  all  of  royal 
birth,  kings  in  disguise,  and  be  sure  that  you 
have  a wedding  garment,  for  you  know  not  the 
day  when  one  may  throw  aside  his  fisher’s  robes 
and  stand  before  you  Haroun  A1  Raschid.  More- 
over good  works  and  words  and  thoughts  have  this 
pre-eminence  over  bad  and  weak  ones : they  are 
im mortal  and  life-producing.  Ever  so  little  seed, 
in  ever  so  barren  soil,  is  sure  at  last  of  a harvest, 
and  a joyous  one ; the  blessing,  however  small,  is 
always  out  at  compound  interest,  and  you  get 
the  interest  in  this  life  and  punctually;  for 
though  individuals  may  be  knavish  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  hottest  is  the  world  in  the  aggregate. 
Good  measure  of  such  measure  as  ye  mete  shall 
men  give  you,  shaken  together,  pressed  down, 
and  running  over ; and  if  just  now  appreciation 
prove  short-sighted  as  to  your  whereabouts,  why 
you  have  only  to  fall  hopefully  into  line  with 
the  poets,  the  wits,  the  leading  minds,  the  mas- 
ter spirits,  the  purest  saints  of  every  age. 

Patient  weary  workers,  in  the  nursery,  at  the 


needle,  in  the  schools,  whoever  and  wherever 
you  may  be,  keep  your  lamp  trimmed  with  pa- 
tience, and  in  the  end  it  shall  shine  on  your  ex- 
ceeding great  reward ; but  for  those  who  barter 
old  lamps  for  new,  the  copper  lamps  burn  with 
but  a feeble  flicker,  and  are  soon  out ; and  is 
there  not  an  old  story  of  five  foolish  virgins  who 
were  found  without  oil  in  their  lamps? 


THE  HEART’S  LONGINGS. 

A SLENDER  shaft  of  sunset  gold 

Came  gliding  slantwise  through  my  room , 
The  hearth  was  naked,  blank,  and  cold; 

The  walls  seemed  tapestried  with  gloom. 

The  clock  upon  the  mantle’s  shelf 
Ticked  ever  wearily  and  slow; 

The  heart  within  my  weary  self 
Responded  feebly,  faint,  and  low. 

And  flitting  through  my  idle  brain 
Went  visions  of  the  vanished  years— 

Old  memories  of  joy  and  pain, 

And  childhood  with  its  smiles  and  tears; 

The  hopes  which  came  with  boyhood’s  time; 

The  dreams  of  youth  so  fair  and  bright; 
And  lusty  manhood’s  vigorous  prime—. 

The  athlete  fitted  for  the  fight 

And  mn9ing  on  the  Past,  I said: 

“ Oh  heart,  what  makes  thee  be.at  so  low  !— 
Are  all  thy  hopes,  long  cherished,  dead  ? 
What  useful  longings  fill  thee  now?” 

And  from  within  a voice  replied: 

“Oh  give  me  back  the  smile9  and  tears 
Of  childhood,  and  from  far  and  wide 
The  scattered  hopes  of  boyhood's  years! 

“Oh  give  me  back  the  dreams  of  youth, 

The  friends  who  gathered  round  me  then, 
The  early  freshness  and  the  truth 
Which  doubted  not  my  fellow-men! 

“Where  are  the  castles  that  I reared, 

And  where  the  fame  I thought  to  find  ? 

My  boy-wreath’s  once  green  leaves  are  seared 
By  Disappointment’s  frosty  wind. 

“Where  are  the  ships  I sent  to  sea. 

The  golden  spires  I raised  so  high? 

My  ships,  they  never  come  back  to  me ; 

The  spires,  they  melted  in  the  sky. 

“Where  -is  the  wife  I would  possess; 

The  children  elimbing  to  her  knees 
To  share  their  mother’s  fond  caress? 

Ah,  more  than  all  I long  for  these!” 

Oh  cease,  sad  heart!  your  chambers  all 
Are  vacant,  lone,  and  drear,  I know ; 

Yet  on  each  blank  and  naked  wall 
Shall  shine  a sudden  sunset  glow. 

For  Life  is  never  always  dark : 

No  one  by  fate  is  so  accurst 
But  somewhere  lurks  a hidden  spark 
That  into  flame  will  sometime  burst. 
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IN  FOUR  BOOKS.-BOOK  THE  FIRST.  THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 


CHAPTER  V. 
boffin’s  bower. 

OVER  against  a London  house,  a comer 
house  not  far  from  Cavendish  Square,  a 
man  with  a wooden  leg  had  sat  for  some  years, 
with  his  remaining  foot  in  a basket  in  cold 
weather,  picking  up  a living  on  this  wise : — Ev- 
ery morning  at  eight  o'clock  he  stumped  to  the 
comer,  carrying  a chair,  a clothes-horse,  a pair 
of  trestles,  a board,  & basket,  and  an  umbrella, 
all  strapped  together.  Separating  these,  the 
board  and  trestles  became  a counter,  the  basket 
supplied  the  few  small  lots  of  fruit  and  sweets 
that  he  offered  for  sale  upon  it  and  became  a 
foot-warmer,  the  unfolded  clothes-horse  display- 
ed a choice  collection  of  half-penny  ballads  and 
became  a screen,  and  the  stool  planted  within 
it  became  his  post  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  All 
weathers  saw  the  man  at  the  post.  This  is  to 
be  accepted  in  a double  sense,  for  he  contrived 
a back  to  his  wooden  stool  by  placing  it  against 
the  lamp-post.  When  the  weather  was  wet,  he 
put  up  his  umbrella  over  his  stock  in  trade,  not 
over  himself ; when  the  weather  was  dry,  he 
furled  that  faded  article,  tied  k round  with  a 
piece  of  yam,  and  laid  it  cross-wise  under  the 
trestles : where  it  looked  like  an  un wholesomely- 
forced  lettuce  that  had  lost  in  color  and  crisp- 
ness what  it  had  gained  in  size. 

He  had  established  his  right  to  the  comer,  by 
imperceptible  prescription.  He  had  never  va- 
ried his  ground  an  inch,  but  had  in  the  begin- 
ning diffidently  taken  the  comer  upon  which  the 
side  of  the  house  gave.  A howling  corner  in 
the  winter  time,  a dusty  comer  in  the  summer 
time,  an  undesirable  corner  at  the  best  of  times. 
Shelterless  fragments  of  straw  and  paper  got  up 
revolving  storms  there,  when  the  main  street 
was  at  peace ; and  the  water-cart,  as  if  it  were 
drunk  or  short-sighted,  came  blundering  and 
jolting  round  it,  making  it  muddy  when  all  else 
was  clean. 

On  the  front  of  his  sale-board  hong  a little 
placard,  like  a kettle-holder,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion in  his  own  small  text : 


Errands  none 
On  with  Ji 
Delity  By 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
1 remain 

Your  humble  Sent: 
Silas  Wtgg. 


He  had  not  only  settled  it  with  himself  in  course 
of  time,  that  he  was  errand-goer  by  appointment 
to  the  house  at  the  corner  (though  he  received 
such  commissions  not  half  a dozen  times  in  a 
year,  and  then  only  os  some  servant’s  deputy), 


but  also  that  he  was  one  of  the  house’s  retainers 
and  owed  vassalage  to  it  and  was  bound  to  leal 
and  loyal  interest  in  it.  For  this  reason,  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  it  as  “Our  House,”  and,  though 
his  knowledge  of  its  affairs  was  mostly  specula- 
tive and  all  wrong,  claimed  to  be  in  its  confi- 
dence. On  similar  grounds  he  never  beheld  an 
inmate  at  any  one  of  its  windows  but  he  touched 
his  hat.  Yet,  he  knew  so  little  about  the  in- 
mates that  he  gave  them  names  of  his  own  in- 
vention : as  “Miss  Elizabeth,”  “Master  George,” 
“Aunt  Jane,”  u Uncle  Parker” — having  no  au- 
thority whatever  for  any  such  designations,  but 
particularly  the  last — to  which,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence, he  stuck  with  great  obstinacy. 

Over  the  house  itself  he  exercised  the  8Ame 
imaginary  power  as  over  its  inhabitants  and  their 
affairs.  He  had  never  been  in  it,  the  length  of 
a piece  of  fad  black  water-pipe  which  trailed  it- 
self over  the  area-door  into  a damp  stone  pas- 
sage, and  had  rather  the  air  of  a leech  on  the 
house  that  had  “taken”  wonderfully;  but  this 
was  no  impediment  to  his  arranging  it  accord- 
ing to  a plan  of  his  own.  It  was  a great  dingy 
house  with  a quantity  of  dim  side  window  and 
blank  back  premises,  and  it  cost  his  mind  a 
world  of  trouble  so  to  lay  it  out  os  to  account 
for  every  thing  in  its  external  appearance.  But, 
this  once  done,  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  he 
rested  persuaded,  that  he  knew  his  way  about 
the  house  blindfold : from  the  barred  garrets  in 
the  high  roof,  to  the  two  iron  extinguishers  be- 
fore the  main  door — which  seemed  to  request  all 
lively  visitors  to  have  the  kindness  to  put  them- 
selves out,  before  entering. 

Assuredly,  this  stall  of  Silas  Wegg’s  was  the 
hardest  little  stall  of  all  the  sterile  little  stalls  in 
London.  It  gave  you  the  face-ache  to  look  at 
his  apples,  the  stomach-ache  to  look  at  his  or- 
anges, the  tooth-ache  to  look  at  his  nuts.  Of 
the  latter  commodity  he  had  always  a grim  lit- 
tle heap,  on  which  lay  a little  wooden  measure 
which  had  no  discernible  inside,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  penn’orth  appointed  by 
Magna  Charta.  Whether  from  too  much  east 
wind  or  no— -it  was  an  easterly  corner — the  stall, 
the  stock,  and  the  keeper,  were  all  as  dry  as  the 
Desert.  Wegg  was  a knotty  man,  and  a close- 
grained,  with  a face  carved  out  of  very  hard  ma- 
terial, that  had  just  as  much  play  of  expression 
as  a watchman’s  rattle.  When  he  laughed,  cer- 
tain jerks  occurred  in  it,  and  the  rattle  sprung. 
Sooth  to  6ay,  he  was  so  wooden  a man  that  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  his  wooden  leg  naturally, 
and  rather  suggested  to  the  fanciful  observer, 
that  he  might  be  expected — if  his  development 
received  no  untimely  check — to  be  completely 
set  up  with  a pair  of  wooden  legs  in  about  six 
months. 
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lighted  to  nhnse  himself ; and  for  tlpele  Pnrkor. 
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cm*  b«niT  0i | gingerbread . Oh  a <cmtifo  day. 


ginger  fw  fid ~ frtj w.  (fearfully  out  of  condition), 
and  the  ndteive  bml-eneft,  which  had  been  ft*- 
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trout  OKJs  io  produce  a riday  of  those 
dmadfui  m&  srvfng  py  look  in  at 

fheJul,  fjyiief%  he  wd  «? himself;  pamingr  44 Oh! 
/fieteyftq  *re  agju&l4,‘-  " >,*;.'/•  *;•■ 

The  wmia  referred  to  a broad,  round~$liqaL 
dared,  »Sa  elided  oM  fellow  in  mourning,  coming 
comieaUy  ambling  toward  the  comer,  dm****!  la 
s pea,  over-coaT,  »ctt  eariy  i tig  a large  stick,  flc 


brimrued  bat.  A very  odd-Iookiog.  old  follow" 
altogether. 

‘"  Here  you  are  agflinV'  reputed  Mr: 
rousing.  *£ And  what  ftrfr  jfWitL iftfc#-  Arej^n 
in  the  Funn&  or  where  are  y v*u  ? HftVo  ym 
lately  corue  Ur settle  ju  this  xieigkboirhM^d,  hr  d>\ 
you  own  to  apoth^r  neighborhood  f Art1  yx>u  in 
independent  circumstances,  w is  it  Averting 
motions  of  a bow  on  you?  1T1  *pnci2k 

late!  HI  invest  a l.nny  in  yon 

Which  Mr  Wegg.  having  replaced  hi* tin  boy. 
accordingly  did,  '&><  he  rose  to  bait  hi*  ginger' 
bread'tmp  for  some  other  devoted  infant.  The 
sulute  was  acknowledged  whh; 

trMomiug^  Sirr  Momtngi  Morning  V‘ 


|#crr*»  Idu*  a bedgiB^.  Both  as  to  his  dress 


*K.x  hx&\d>  with  fold*?  hi  his  checks,  and  his  /utc- 


d^rWlsb  bright.  ehlldishly^ftnniringi  gray 

s^^  nrweT  his  ragged  pycbcows,  and  broad- 
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(“  Calls  me  Sir!”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  to  himself. 
“ lie  won’t  answer.  A bow  gone !”) 

“ Morning,  morning,  morning !” 

“Appears  to  be  rather  a ’arty  old  cock,  too,” 
said  Mr.  Wegg,  as  before.  “Good-morning  to 
you,  Sir.” 

“Do  you  remember  me,  then  ?”  asked  his  new 
acquaintance,  stopping  in  his  amble,  one-sided, 
before  the  stall,  and  speaking  in  a pouncing  way, 
though  with  great  good- humor. 

“I  have  noticed  you  go  past  our  house,  Sir, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  week  or  so.” 

“Our  house,”  repeated  the  other.  “Mean- 
ing—?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  nodding,  as  the  other 
pointed  the  clumsy  forefinger  of  his  right  glove 
at  the  corner  house. 

“Oh!  Now,  wliat,”  pursued  the  old  fellow, 
in  an  inquisitive  manner,  carrying  his  knotted 
stick  in  his  left  arm  as  if  it  were  a baby,  “what 
do  they  allow  you  now  ?” 

“It’s  job  work  that  I do  for  our  house,”  re- 
turned Silas,  dryly,  and  with  reticence;  “it’s 
not  yet  brought  to  an  exact  allowance.” 

“Oh!  It’s  not  yet  brought  to  an  exact  al- 
lowance ? No ! It’s  not  yet  brought  to  an  exact 
allowance.  Oh ! — Morning,  morning,  morning !” 

“Appears  to  be  rather  a cracked  old  cock,” 
thought  Silas,  qualifying  his  former  good  opin- 
ion, as  the  other  ambled  off.  But,  in  a moment 
he  was  back  again  with  the  question : 

“How  did  yon  get  your  wooden  leg?” 

Mr.  Wegg  replied  (tartly  to  this  personal  in-  | 
quiry),  “In  an  accident.” 

“Do  you  like  it?” 

“ Well ! I haven’t  got  to  keep  it  warm,”  Mr. 
Wegg  made  answer,  in  a sort  of  desperation  oc- 
casioned by  the  singularity  of  the  question. 

“He  hasn’t,”  repeated  the  other  to  his  knot- 
ted stick,  as  he  gave  it  a hug;  “he  hasn’t  got — 
ha ! — ha ! — to  keep  it  warm ! Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  name  of  Boffin  ?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  who  was  growing  rest- 
ive under  this  examination.  “ I never  did  hear 
of  the  name  of  Boffin.” 

“Do  you  like  it?” 

“ Why,  no,”  retorted  Mr.  Wegg,  again  ap- 
proaching desperation  ; “I  can't  say  I do.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  like  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  I don’t,”  retorted  Mr. 
Wegg,  approaching  frenzy,  “but  I don’t  at  all.” 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  something  that’ll  make 
you  sorry  for  that,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
“ My  name’s  Boffin.” 

“I  can’t  help  it!”  returned  Mr.  Wegg.  Im- 
plying in  his  manner  the  offensive  addition, 

“ and  if  I could,  I wouldn’t.” 

“But  there’s  another  chance  for  you,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin,  smiling  still,  “Do  you  like  the  name 
of  Nicodemus?  Think  it  over.  Nick,  or  Noddy.” 

“ It  is  not,  Sir,”  Mr.  Wegg  rejoined,  as  he  sat 
down  on  his  stool,  with  an  air  of  gentle  resigna- 
tion, combined  with  melancholy  candor;  “ it  is 
not  a name  as  I could  wish  any  one  that  I had 
a respect  for,  to  call  me  by ; but  there  may  be 


persons  that  would  not  view  it  with  the  same  ob- 
jections.— I don’t  know  why,”  Mr.  Wegg  added, 
anticipating  another  question. 

“ Noddy  Boffin,”  said  that  gentleman.  “ Nod- 
dy. That’s  my  name.  Noddy— or  Nick — Bof- 
fin. What’s  your  name  ?” 

“Silas  Wegg. — I don't,”  said  Mr.  Wegg, 
bestirring  himself  to  take  the  same  precaution 
as  before,  “I  don’t  know  why  Silas,  and  I don’t 
know  why  Wegg.” 

“Now,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  hogging  his 
stick  closer,  “I  want  to  make  a sort  of  offer  to 
you.  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  see  me  ?” 

The  wooden  Wegg  looked  at  him  with  a med- 
itative eye,  and  also  with  a softened  air  as  de- 
scrying possibility  of  profit.  “Let  me  think.  I 
ain’t  quite  sure,  and  yet  I generally  take  a pow- 
erful sight  of  notice,  too.  Was  it  on  a Monday 
morning,  when  the  butcher-boy  had  been  to  our 
house  for  orders,  and  bought  a ballad  of  me, 
which,  being  unacquainted  with  the  tune,  I run 
it  over  to  him  ?” 

“Right,  Wegg,  right ! But  he  bought  more 
than  one.” 

“ Yes,  to  be  sure,  Sir ; he  bought  several ; and 
wishing  to  lay  out  his  money  to  the  best,  he  took 
my  opinion  to  guide  his  choice,  and  we  went  over 
the  collection  together.  To  be  sure  we  did. 
Here  was  him  as  it  might  be,  and  hero  was  my- 
self as  it  might  be,  and  there  was  you,  Mr.  Boffin, 
as  you  identically  are,  with  your  self-same  stick 
under  your  very  same  arm,  and  your  very  same 
back  toward  us.  To— be — sure!”  added  Mr. 
Wegg,  looking  a little  round  Mr.  Boffin,  to  take 
him  in  the  rear,  and  identify  this  last  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  “ your  wery  self-same  back.” 

“What  do  you  think  I was  doing,  Wegg?” 

“I  should  judge,  Sir,  that  you  might  be  glan- 
cing your  eye  down  the  street.” 

“ No,  Wegg.  I was  a-listening.” 

“Was  you,  indeed?”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  dubi- 
ously. 

“Not  in  a dishonorable  way,  Wegg,  because 
you  was  singing  to  the  butcher ; and  you  wouldn’t 
sing  secrets  to  a butcher  in  the  street,  you  know.” 

“ It  never  happened  that  I did  so  yet,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  cau- 
tiously. “But  I might  do  it.  A man  can’t 
say  what  he  might  wish  to  do  some  day  or  an- 
other.” (This,  not  to  release  any  little  advant- 
age he  might  derive  from  Mr.  Boffin’s  avowal.) 

“Well,”  repeated  Boffin,  “I  was  a-listening 
to  you  and  to  him.  And  what  do  you — you 
haven’t  got  another  stool,  have  you  ? I’m  rath- 
er thick  in  my  breath.” 

“I  haven’t  got  another,  but  you’re  welcome 
to  this,”  said  Wegg,  resigning  it.  “ It’s  a treat 
to  me  to  stand.” 

“Lard!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Boffin,  in  a tone  of 
great  enjoyment,  as  he  settled  himself  down, 
still  nursing  his  stick  like  a baby,  “it’s  a pleas- 
ant place,  this ! And  then  to  be  shut  in  on  each 
side,  with  these  ballads,  like  so  many  book-leaf 
blinkers ! Why,  it’s  delightful !” 

“If  I am  not  mistaken,  Sir,”  Mr.  Wegg  deli- 
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cately  hinted,  resting  a hand  on  his  stall,  and 
bending  over  the  discursive  Boffin,  44  you  alluded 
to  some  offer  or  another  that  was  in  your  mind  ?” 

“I’m  coming  to  it!  All  right.  I’m  coming 
to  it!  I was  going  to  say  that  when  I listen- 
ed that  morning,  I listened  with  hadmiration 
amounting  to  haw.  I thought  to  myself,  * Here's  a 
man  with  a wooden  leg — a literary  man  with — ' ” 

44  N — not  exactly  so,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Wegg. 

44  Why,  you  know  every  one  of  these  songs  by 
name  and  by  tune,  and  if  you  want  to  read  or 
to  sing  any  one  on  ’em  off  straight,  you've  only 
to  whip  on  your  spectacles  and  do  it !”  cried  Mr. 
Boffin.  “I  see  you  at  it!” 

44  Well,  Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Wegg,  with  a con- 
scious inclination  of  the  head ; 44  we’ll  say  liter- 
ary, then.” 

44  4 A literary  man — with  a wooden  leg — and 
all  Print  is  open  to  him !'  That's  what  I thought 
to  myself,  that  morning,”  pursued  Mr.  Boffin, 
leaning  forward  to  describe,  un cramped  by  the 
clothes-horse,  as  large  an  arc  as  his  right  arm 
could  make ; 44  4 all  Print  is  open  to  him !'  And 
it  is,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Why,  truly,  Sir,”  Mr.  Wegg  admitted,  with 
modesty;  “I  believe  you  couldn't  show  me  the 
piece  of  English  print  that  I wouldn’t  be  equal 
to  collaring  and  throwing.” 

44  On  the  spot?”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

44  On  the  spot” 

“I  know’d  it!  Then  consider  this.  Here 
ami,  a man  without  a wooden  leg,  and  yet  all 
print  is  shut  to  me.” 

“Indeed,  Sir?”  Mr.  Wegg  returned  with  in- 
creasing self-complacency.  44  Education  neg- 
lected ?” 

“Neg — lected!”  repeated  Boffin  with  empha- 
sis. 44  That  ain't  no  word  for  it.  I don't  mean 
to  say  but  what  if  you  showed  me  a B,  I could 
so  far  give  you  change  for  it,  as  to  answer  Bof- 
fin." 

“Come,  come,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  throwing 
in  a little  encouragement,  44  that's  something, 
too.” 

“It’s  something,”  answered  Mr.  Boffin,  44  but 
HI  take  roy  oath  it  ain't  much.” 

44  Perhaps  it’s  not  as  much  as  could  be  wish- 
ed by  an  inquiring  mind.  Sir,”  Mr.  Wegg  ad- 
mitted. 

44  Now,  look  .here.  I’m  retired  from  business. 
Me  and  Mrs.  Boffin — Henerietty  Boffin — which 
her  father's  name  was  Henery,  and  her  mother's 
name  was  Hetty,  and  so  you  get  it — we  live  on 
a com  pittance,  under  the  will  of  a diseased  gov- 
amor.” 

44  Gentleman  dead,  Sir  ?” 

44 Man  alive,  don’t  I tell  you?  A diseased 
governor  ? Now,  it’s  too  late  for  me  to  begin 
shoveling  and  sifting  at  alphabeds  and  gram- 
mar-hooks. I’m  getting  to  be  a old  bird,  and 
I want  to  take  it  easy.  But  I want  some  read- 
ing— some  fine  bold  reading,  some  splendid  book 
in  a gorging  Lord  Mayor's-Show  of  wollumes” 
(probably  meaning  gorgeous,  but  misled  by  as- 
sociation of  ideas);  44  as’ll  reach  right  down  your 


pint  of  view,  and  take  time  to  go  by  you.  How 
can  I get  that  reading,  Wegg?  By,”  tapping 
him  on  the  breast  with  the  head  of  his  thick 
stick,  44  paying  a man  truly  qualified  to  do  it,  so 
much  an  hour  (say  twopence)  to  come  and  do 
it.” 

“Hem!  Flattered,  Sir,  I am  sure,”  said 
Wegg,  beginning  to  regard  himself  in  quite  a 
new  light.  44  Hem ! This  is  the  offer  you  men- 
tioned, Sir  ?” 

44  Yes.  Do  you  like  it?” 

“I  am  considering  of  it,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“I  don't,”  said  Boffin,  in  a free-handed  man- 
ner, 44  want  to  tie  a literary  man — with  a wood- 
en leg— down  too  tight.  A half-penny  an  hour 
sha’n’t  part  us.  The  hours  are  your  own  to 
choose,  after  you've  done  for  the  day  with  your 
house  here.  I live  over  Maiden  Lane  way — out 
Holloway  direction — and  you’ve  only  got  to  go 
East-and-by-North  when  you’ve  finished  here, 
and  you’re  there.  Twopence  half-penny  an 
hour,”  said  Boffin,  taking  a piece  of  chalk  from 
his  pocket  and  getting  off  the  stool  to  work  the 
sum  on  the  top  of  it  in  his  own  way;  44 two 
long'nns  and  a short’ un — twopence  half-penny ; 
two  short'uns  is  a long'un  and  two  long’uns  is 
four  long’uns — making  five  long’uns ; six  nights 
a week  at  five  long'nns  a night,”  scoring  them 
all  down  separately,  44  and  you  mount  up  to 
thirty  long’uns.  A round’ un ! Half  a crown !” 

Pointing  to  this  result  as  a large  and  satis- 
factory one,  Mr.  Boffin  smeared  it  out  with  his 
moistened  glove,  and  sat  down  on  the  remains. 

44  Half  a crown,”  said  Wegg,  meditating. 
44  Yes.  (It  ain't  much,  Sir.)  Half  a crown.” 

44  Per  week,  you  know.” 

“Per  week.  Yes.  As  to  the  amount  of 
strain  upon  the  intellect  now.  Was  you  think- 
ing at  all  of  poetry  ?”  Mr.  Wegg  inquired,  mus- 
ing. 

“Would  it  come  dearer?”  Mr.  Boffin  asked. 

44  It  would  come  dearer,”  Mr.  Wegg  return- 
ed. 44  For  when  a person  comes  to  grind  off 
poetry  night  after  night,  it  is  bat  right  he  should 
expect  to  be  paid  for  its  weakening  effect  on  his 
mind.” 

“To  tell  you  the  truth  Wegg,”  said  Boffin, 
44 1 wasn’t  thinking  of  poetry,  except  in  so  fitr 
as  this : — If  you  was  to  happen  now  and  then 
to  feel  yourself  in  the  mind  to  tip  me  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  one  of  your  ballads,  why  then  we  should 
drop  into  poetry.” 

“I  follow  you,  Sir,”  said  Wegg.  “But  not 
being  a regular  musical  professional,  I should 
be  loath  to  engage  myself  for  that ; and  there- 
fore when  I dropped  into  poetry,  I should  ask 
to  be  considered  so  fur,  in  the  light  of  a friend.” 

At  this,  Mr.  Boffin’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
shook  Silas  earnestly  by  the  hand:  protesting 
that  it  was  more  than  he  coaid  have  asked,  and 
that  he  took  it  very  kindly  indeed. 

44 What  do  you  think  of  the  terms,  Wegg?” 
Mr.  Boffin  then  demanded,  with  unconcealed 
anxiety. 

Silas,  who  had  stimulated  this  anxiety  by  his 
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hard  reserve  of  manner,  and  who  had  begun  to 
understand  his  man  very  well,  replied  with  an 
air;  as  if  he  were  saying  something  extraordi- 
narily generous  and  great : 

“Mr.  Boffin,  I never  bargain.” 

“ So  I should  have  thought  of  you!”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  admiringly. 

“No,  Sir.  I never  did  ’aggie  and  I never 
will  ’aggie.  Consequently  I meet  you  at  once, 

free  and  fair,  with Done,  for  double  the 

money !” 

Mr.  Boffin  seemed  a little  unprepared  for  this 
conclusion,  but  assented,  with  the  remark,  “You 
know  better  what  it  ought  to  be  than  I do, 
Wegg,”  and  again  6hook  hands  with  him  upon 
it. 

“Could  you  begin  to-night,  Wegg?”  he  then 
demanded. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  careful  to  leave 
all  the  eagerness  to  him.  “I  see  no  difficulty 
if  you  wish  it.  You  are  provided  with  the  need- 
ful implement — a book,  Sir?” 

“Bought  him  at  a sale,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 
“ Eight  wollumes.  Red  and  gold.  Purple  rib- 
bon in  every  wollume,  to  keep  the  place  where 
you  leave  off.  Do  you  know  him?” 

“The  book’s  name,  Sir?”  inquired  Silas. 

“ I thought  you  might  have  know’d  him  with- 
out it,”  said  Mr.  Boffin  slightly  disappointed. 
“ His  name  is  Decline- And-Fall-Off-The-Roo- 
shan-Empire.”  (Mr.  Boffin  went  over  these 
stones  slowly,  and  with  much  caution.) 

“Ay  indeed!”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  nodding  his 
head  with  an  air  of  friendly  recognition. 

“You  know  him,  Wegg?” 

“ I haven’t  been  not  to  say  right  slap  through 
him,  very  lately,”  Mr.  Wegg  made  answer, 
“having  been  otherways  employed,  Mr.  Boffin. 
But  know  him  ? Old  familiar  declining  and 
falling  off  the  Rooshan?  Rather,  Sir!  Ever 
since  I was  not  so  high  as  your  stick.  Ever 
since  my  eldest  brother  left  our  cottage  to  enlist 
into  the  army.  On  which  occasion,  as  the  bal- 
lad that  was  made  about  it  describes  : 

4t  Beside  that  cottage  door,  Mr.  Boffin, 

A girl  was  on  her  knees; 

She  held  aloft  a snowy  scarf,  Sir, 

Which  (my  eldest  brother  noticed)  flattered  in  the 
breeze. 

She  breathed  a prayer  for  him,  Mr.  Boffin; 

A prayer  he  coold  not  hear. 

And  my  eldest  brother  loan'd  upon  hia  sword,  Mr.  Boffin, 

And  wiped  away  a tear.* 

Much  impressed  by  this  family  circumstance, 
and  also  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  Mr.  Wegg, 
as  exemplified  in  his  so  soon  dropping  into  poe- 
try, Mr.  Boffin  again  shook  hands  with  that 
ligneous  sharper,  and  besought  him  to  name  his 
hour.  Mr.  Wegg  named  eight. 

“Where  I live,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “is  called 
The  Bower.  Boffin's  Bower  is  the  name  Mrs. 
Boffin  christened  it  when  we  come  into  it  as  a 
property.  If  you  should  meet  with  any  body 
that  don’t  know  it  by  that  name  (which  hardly 
any  body  does),  when  you’ve  got  nigh  upon  about 
a odd  mile,  or  say  and  a quarter  if  you  like,  up 


Maiden  Lane,  Battle  Bridge,  ask  for  Harmony 
Jail,  and  you'll  be  put  right.  I shall  expect 
you,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  “ most 
jyfully.  I shall  have  no  peace  or  patience  till 
you  come.  Print  is  now  opening  ahead  of  me. 
This  night,  a literary  man — wtih  a wooden  leg — n 
he  bestowed  an  admiring  look  upon  that  decora- 
tion, as  if  it  greatly  enhanced  the  relish  of  Mr. 
Wegg’s  attainments — “will  begin  to  lead  me  a 
new  life!  My  fist  again,  Wegg.  Morning, 
morning,  morning!” 

Left  alone  at  his  stall  as  the  other  ambled  off, 
Mr.  Wegg  subsided  into  his  screen,  produced  a 
small  pocket-handkerchief  of  a penitentially- 
scrubbing  character,  and  took  himself  by  the 
nose  with  a thoughtful  aspect.  Also,  while  he 
still  grasped  that  feature,  he  directed  several 
thoughtful  looks  down  the  street,  after  the  re- 
tiring figure  of  Mr.  Boffin.  But  profound  grav- 
ity sat  enthroned  on  Wegg’s  countenance.  For, 
while  he  considered  within  himself  that  this  was 
an  old  fellow  of  rare  simplicity,  that  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  be  improved,  and  that  here  might 
be  money  to  be  got  beyond  present  calculation, 
still  he  compromised  himself  by  no  admission  that 
his  new  engagement  was  at  all  out  of  his  way, 
or  involved  the  least  element  of  the  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Wegg  would  even  have  picked  a handsome 
quarrel  with  any  one  who  should  have  chal- 
lenged his  deep  acquaintance  with  those  afore- 
said eight  volumes  of  Decline  and  Fall.  His 
gravity  was  unusual,  portentous,  and  immeas- 
urable, not  because  he  admitted  any  doubt  of 
himself,  but  because  he  perceived  it  necessary  to 
forestall  any  doubt  of  himself  in  others.  And 
herein  he  ranged  with  that  very  numerous  class 
of  impostors,  who  are  quite  as  determined  to 
keep  up  appearances  to  themselves,  as  to  their 
neighbors. 

A certain  loftiness,  likewise,  took  possession 
of  Mr.  Wegg ; a condescending  sense  of  being 
in  request  as  an  official  expounder  of  mysteries. 
It  did  not  move  him  to  commercial  greatness, 
bat  rather  to  littleness,  insomuch  that  if  it  had 
been  within  the  possibilities  of  things  for  the 
wooden  measure  to  hold  fewer  nuts  than  usual, 
it  would  have  done  so  that  day.  But,  when 
night  came,  and  with  her  veiled  eyes  beheld 
him  stamping  toward  Boffin’s  Bower,  he  was 
elated  too. 

The  Bower  was  as  difficult  to  find  as  Fair 
Rosamond’s  without  the  clew.  Mr.  Wegg,  hav- 
ing reached  the  quarter  indicated,  inquired  for 
the  Bower  half  a dozen  times  without  the  least 
success,  until  he  remembered  to  ask  for  Har- 
mony Jail.  This  occasioned  a quick  change  In 
the  spirits  of  a hoarse  gentleman  and  a donkey, 
whom  he  had  much  perplexed. 

“Why,  yer  mean  Old  Harmon’s,  do  yer?” 
said  the  hoarse  gentleman,  who  was  driving  his 
donkey  in  a truck,  with  a carrot  for  a whip. 
“Why  didn’t  yer  niver  say  so?  Eddard  and 
me  is  a goin*  by  him  / Jump  in.” 

Mr.  Wegg  complied,  and  the  hoarse  gcntle- 
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man  invited  his  attention  to  the  third  person  in 
company,  thus: 

4 4 Now,  you  look  at  Eddard’s  ears.  What  was 
it  as  you  named,  agin?  Whisper.” 

Mr.  Wegg  whispered,  “Boffin’s  Bower.” 

44  Eddard ! (keep  yer  hi  on  his  ears)  cut  away 
to  Boffin’s  Bower!” 

Edward,  with  his  ears  lying  back,  remained 
immovable. 

44  Eddard ! (keep  yer  hi  on  his  ears)  cut  away 
to  Old  Harmon’s.” 

Edward  instantly  pricked  up  his  eara  to  their 
utmost,  and  rattled  off  at  such  a pace  that  Mr. 
Wegg’s  conversation  was  jolted  out  of  him  in  a 
most  dislocated  state. 

44  Was-it-Ev-verajail  ?”  asked  Mr.  Wegg,  hold- 
ing on. 

44  Not  proper  jail,  wot  you  and  me  would  get 
committed  to,”  returned  his  escort;  4 4 they  giv* 
it  the  name,  on  accounts  of  Old  Harmon  living 
solitary  there.” 

44  And-why-did-they-callitharm-Ony  ?”  asked 
Wegg. 

44  On  accounts  of  his  never  agreeing  with  no- 
body. Like  a speeches  of  chaff.  Harmon’s  Jail; 
Harmony  Jail.  Working  it  round  like.” 

44  Doyouknow-Mist-Erboff-in?”  asked  Wegg. 

“I  should  think  so!  Every  body  do  about 
here.  Eddard  knows  him.  (Keep  yer  hi  on  his 
ears. ) Noddy  Boffiu,  Eddard !” 

The  effect  of  the  name  was  so  very  alarming, 
in  respect  of  causing  a temporary  disappearance 
of  Edward’s  head,  casting  his  hind  hoofs  in  the 
air,  greatly  accelerating  the  pace  and  increasing 
the  jolting,  that  Mr.  Wegg  was  fain  to  devote 
his  attention  exclusively  to  holding  on,  and  to 
relinquish  his  desire  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
homage  to  Boffin  was  to  be  considered  compli- 
mentary or  the  reverse. 

Presently,  Edward  stopped  at  a gateway,  and 
Wegg  discreetly  lost  no  time  in  slipping  out  at 
the  hack  of  the  truck.  The  moment  he  was 
landed,  his  late  driver  with  a wave  of  the  carrot, 
said,  44  Supper,  Eddard  !”  and  he,  the  hind  hoofs, 
the  truck,  and  Edward,  all  seemed  to  fly  into  the 
air  together,  in  a kind  of  apotheosis. 

Pushing  the  gate,  which  stood  ajar,  Wegg 
looked  into  an  inclosed  space  where  certain  tall 
dark  monnds  rose  high  against  the  sky,  and 
where  the  pathway  to  the  Bower  was  indicated, 
as  the  moonlight  showed,  between  two  lines  of 
broken  crockery  set  in  ashes.  A white  figure  ad- 
vancing along  this  path,  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  ghostly  than  Mr.  Boffin,  easily  attired  for 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  an  undress  garment 
of  short  white  smock-frock.  Having  received 
bis  literary  friend  with  great  cordiality,  he  con- 
ducted him  to  the  interior  of  the  Bower  and 
there  presented  him  to  Mrs.  Boffin : — a stout 
lady  of  a rubicund  and  cheerful  aspect,  dressed 
(to  Mr.  Wegg’s  consternation)  in  a low  evening- 
dress  of  sable  satin,  and  a large  black  velvet  hat 
and  feathers. 

“Mrs.  Boffin,  Wegg,”  said  Boffin,  “isahigh- 
flier  at  Fashion.  And  her  make  is  such,  that 


she  does  it  credit.  As  to  myself,  1 ain’t  yet  as 
Fash’nable  as  I may  come  to  be.  Henerietty, 
old  lady,  this  is  the  gentleman  that’s  a-going  to 
decline  and  fall  off  the  Rooshan  Empire.” 

“And  1 am  sure  I hope  it’ll  do  yon  both 
good,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 

It  was  the  queerest  of  rooms,  fitted  and  fur- 
nished more  like  a luxurious  amateur  tap-room 
than  any  thing  else  within  the  ken  of  Silas  Wegg. 
There  were  two  wooden  settles  by  the  fire,  one 
on  cither  side  of  it,  with  a corresponding  table 
before  each.  On  one  of  these  tables  the  eight 
volumes  were  ranged  flat,  in  a row,  like  a gal- 
vanic battery ; on  the  other,  certain  squat  case- 
bottles  of  inviting  appearance  seemed  to  stand 
on  tip-toe  to  exchange  glances  with  Mr.  Wegg 
over  a front  row  of  tumblers  and  a basin  of  white 
sugar.  On  the  hob,  a kettle  steamed;  on  the 
hearth,  a cat  reposed.  Facing  the  fire  between 
the  settles,  a sofa,  a footstool,  and  a little  table, 
formed  a centre-piece  devoted  to  Mrs.  Boffin. 
They  were  garish  in  taste  and  color,  but  were 
expensive  articles  of  drawing-room  furniture  that 
had  a very  odd  look  beside  the  settles  and  the 
flaring  gaslight  pendent  from  the  ceiling.  There 
was  a flowery  carpet  on  the  floor ; but,  instead 
of  reaching  to  the  fireside,  its  glowing  vegetation 
stopped  short  at  Mrs.  Boffin’s  footstool,  and  gave 
place  to  a region  of  sand  and  saw-dust.  Mr. 
Wegg  also  noticed,  with  admiring  eyes,  that, 
while  the  flowery  land  displayed  such  hollow 
ornamentation  as  stuffed  birds  and  waxen  fruits 
under  glass-shades,  there  were,  in  the  territory 
where  vegetation  ceased,  compensatory  shelves 
on  which  the  best  part  of  a large  pie  and  like- 
wise of  a cold  joint  were  plainly  discernible 
among  other  solids.  The  room  itself  was  large, 
though  low;  and  the  heavy  frames  of  its  old- 
fashioned  windows,  and  the  heavy  beams  in  its 
crooked  ceiling,  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had 
once  been  a house  of  some  mark  standing  alone 
in  the  country. 

“Do  you  like  it,  Wegg?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin, 
in  his  pouncing  manner. 

44 1 admire  it  greatly,  Sir, ” said  Wegg.  44  Pe- 
culiar comfort  at  this  fireside,  Sir.  ” 

“Do  you  understand  it,  Wegg?” 

44  Why,  in  a general  way,  Sir,”  Mr.  Wegg  was 
beginning  slowly  and  knowingly,  with  his  head 
stuck  on  one  side,  as  evasive  people  do  begin, 
when  the  other  cut  him  short : 

44  You  don't  understand  it,  Wegg,  and  I’ll  ex- 
plain it.  These  arrangements  is  made  by  mntual 
consent  between  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me.  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, as  I’ve  mentioned,  is  a highflier  at  Fashion; 
at  present  I’m  not.  I don’t  go  higher  than  com- 
fort, and  comfort  of  the  sort  that  I’m  equal  to 
the  enjyment  of.  Well  then.  Where  would  be 
the  good  of  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  quarreling  over 
it?  We  never  did  quarrel,  before  we  comb 
into  Boffin’s  Bower  as  a property ; why  quarrel 
when  we  have,  come  into  Boffin’s  Bower  as  a 
property?  So  Mrs.  Boffin,  she  keeps  up  her 
part  of  the  room,  in  her  way ; I keep  up  my 
part  of  the  room  in  mine.  In  consequence  of 
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which  we  hare  at  once,  Sociability  (I  should  go 
melancholy  mad  without  Mrs.  Boffin),  Fashion, 
and  Comfort.  If  I get  by  degrees  to  be  a higher- 
flier  at  Fashion,  then  Mrs.  Boffin  will  by  de- 
grees come  for’arder.  If  Mrs.  Boffin  should 
ever  be  less  of  a dab  at  Fashion  than  she  is  at 
the  present  time,  then  Mrs.  Boffin’s  carpet  would 
go  back’arder.  If  we  should  both  continny  as 
we  are,  why  then  here  we  are,  and  give  us  a kiss, 
old  lady.” 

Mrs.  Boffin,  who,  perpetually  smiling,  had 
approached  and  drawn  her  plump  arm  through 
her  lord's,  most  willingly  complied.  Fashion, 
in  the  form  of  her  black  velvet  hat  and  feathers, 
tried  to  prevent  it ; but  got  deservedly  crushed 
in  the  endeavor. 

44  So  now,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  wiping  his 
mouth  with  an  air  of  much  refreshment,  “you 
begin  to  know  us  as  we  are.  This  is  a charm- 
ing spot,  is  the  Bower,  but  you  must  get  to  ap- 
prechiate  it  by  degrees.  It's  a spot  to  find  out 
the  merits  of,  little  by  little,  and  a new’un  every 
day.  There’s  a serpentining  walk  up  each  of 
the  mounds,  that  gives  you  the  yard  and  neigh- 
borhood changing  every  moment.  When  you 
get  to  the  top,  there’s  a view  of  the  neighboring 
premises,  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  premises 
of  Mrs.  Boffin’s  late  father  (Canine  Provision 
Trade),  you  look  down  into,  as  if  they  was  your 
own.  And  the  top  of  the  High  Mound  is  crowned 
with  a lattice-work  Arbor,  in  which,  if  yon  don’t 
read  out  loud  many  a book  in  the  summer,  ay, 
and  as  a friend,  drop  many  a time  into  poetry  too,  i 
it  sha’n’t  be  my  fault.  Now,  what’ll  you  read  on  ?” 

44  Thank  you,  Sir,”  returned  Wegg,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  new  in  his  reading  at  all.  44 1 gen- 
erally do  it  on  gin  and  water.” 

“Keeps  the  organ  moist,  does  it,  Wegg?” 
asked  Mr.  Boffin,  with  innocent  eagerness. 

“N-no,  Sir,”  replied  Wegg,  coolly,  44 1 should 
hardly  describe  it  so,  Sir.  I should  say,  mellers 
it.  Mellers  it,  is  the  word  I should  employ,  Mr. 
Boffin.” 

His  wooden  conceit  and  craft  kept  exact  pace 
with  the  delighted  expectation  of  his  victim. 
The  visions  rising  before  his  mercenary  mind, 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  connection  was 
to  be  turned  to  account,  never  obscured  the  fore- 
most idea  natural  to  a dull  overreaching  man, 
that  he  must  not  make  himself  too  cheap. 

Mrs.  Boffin's  Fashion,  as  a less  inexorable 
deity  than  the  idol  usually  worshiped  under  that 
name,  did  not  forbid  her  mixing  for  her  literary 
guest,  or  asking  if  he  found  the  result  to  his 
liking.  On  his  returning  a gracious  answer 
and  taking  his  place  at  the  literary  settle,  Mr. 
Boffin  began  to  compose  himself  as  a listener,  at 
the  opposite  settle,  with  exultant  eyes. 

“Sorry  to  deprive  you  of  a pipe,  Wegg,”  ho 
said,  filling  his  own,  44  but  you  can't  do  both  to- 
gether. Oh!  and  another  thing  I forgot  to 
name ! When  you  come  in  here  of  an  evening, 
and  look  round  you,  and  notice  any  thing  on  a 
shelf  that  happens  to  catch  your  fancy,  mention 
it.” 


Wegg,  who  had  been  going  to  put  on  his 
spectacles,  immediately  laid  them  down,  with 
the  sprightly  observation : 

“You  read  my  thoughts,  Sir.  Do  my  eyes 
deceive  me,  or  is  that  object  up  there  a — a pie  ? 
It  can't  be  a pie.” 

“Yes,  it’s  a pie,  Wegg,”  replied  Mr.  Boffin, 
with  a gl/mce  of  some  little  discomfiture  at  the 
Decline  and  Fall. 

44 Have  I lost  my  smell  for  fruits,  or  is  it  a 
apple-pie,  Sir?”  asked  Wegg. 

44  It's  a veal  and  ham  pie,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Is  it  indeed,  Sir?  And  it  would  be  hard. 
Sir,  to  name  the  pie  that  is  a better  pie  than  a 
weal  and  hammer,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  nodding 
his  head  emotionally. 

44  Have  some,  Wegg  ?” 

44  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boffin,  I think  I will,  at 
your  invitation.  I wouldn’t  at  any  other  party’s, 

at  the  present  juncture ; but  at  yours,  Sir ! 

And  meaty  jelly  too,  especially  when  a little 
salt,  which  is  the  case  where  there’s  ham,  is 
mellering  to  the  organ,  is  very  mellering  to  the 
organ.”  Mr.  Wegg  did  not  say  what  organ, 
but  spoke  with  a cheerful  generality. 

So,  the  pie  was  brought  down,  and  the  worthy 
Mr.  Boffin  exercised  his  patience  until  Wegg,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  knife  and  fork,  had  finished 
the  dish:  only  profiting  by  the  opportunity  to 
inform  Wegg  that,  although  it  was  not  strictly 
Fashionable  to  keep  the  contents  of  a larder 
thus  exposed  to  view,  he  (Mr.  Boffin)  considered 
it  hospitable ; for  the  reason,  that  instead  of  say- 
ing, in  a comparatively  unmeaning  manner,  to  a 
visitor,  4 There  are  such  and  such  edibles  down 
stairs ; will  you  have  any  thing  up  ?’  yon  took 
the  bold  practical  course  of  saying,  ‘Cast  your 
eye  along  the  shelves,  and,  if  you  see  any  thing 
you  like  there,  have  it  down.'  ” 

And  now,  Mr.  Wegg  at  length  pushed  away 
his  plate  and  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  Mr. 
Boffin  lighted  his  pipe  and  looked  with  beaming 
eyes  into  the  opening  world  before  him,  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  reclined  in  a fashionable  manner  on  her 
sofa : as  one  who  would  be  part  of  the  audience 
if  she  found  she  could,  and  would  go  to  sleep  if 
she  found  she  couldn’t. 

44  Hem !”  began  Wegg,  “This,  Mr.  Boffin  and 
Lady,  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  wollume  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  off--*'  here  he  looked  hard 
at  the  book,  and  stopped. 

44  What’s  the  matter,  Wegg?” 

44  Why,  it  comes  into  my  mind,  do  you  know, 
Sir,”  said  Wegg,  with  an  air  of  insinuating 
frankness  (having  first  again  looked  hard  at  the 
book),  44  that  you  made  a little  mistake  this 
morning,  which  I had  meant  to  set  you  right 
in,  only  something  put  it  out  of  my  head.  I 
think  you  said  Rooshan  Empire,  Sir  ?'* 

44 It  is  Rooshan ; ain’t  it,  Wegg?” 

“No,  Sir.  Roman.  Roman.” 

44  What’s  the  difference,  Wegg?” 

“The  difference,  Sir?”  Mr.  Wegg  was  fal- 
tering and  in  danger  of  breaking  down,  when  a 
bright  thought  flashed  upon  him.  “The  differ- 
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once,  Sir?  There  you  place  me  in  a difficulty, 
Mr.  Boffin.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  best  postponed  to  some  other  occasion 
when  Mrs.  Boffin  does  not  honor  us  with  her 
company.  In  Mrs.  Boffin’s  presence,  Sir,  we 
bad  better  drop  it.1* 

Mr.  Wegg  thus  came  out  of  his  disadvantage 
with  quite  a chivalrous  air,  and  not  only  that, 
but  by  dint  of  repeating  with  a manly  delicacy, 
“In  Mrs.  Boffin’s  presence,  Sir,  we  had  better 
drop  it  !*'  turned  the  disadvantage  on  Boffin,  who 
felt  that  he  had  committed  himself  in  a very 
painful  manner. 

Then,  Mr.  Weg g,  in  a dry  unflinching  way, 
entered  on  his  task ; going  straight  across  coun- 
try at  every  thing  that  came  before  him  ; taking 
all  the  hard  words,  biographical  and  geograph- 
ical ; getting  rather  shaken  by  Hadrian,  Trajan, 
and  the  Antonines;  stumbling  at  Polybius  (pro- 
nounced Polly  Beeious,  and  supposed  by  Mr. 
Boffin  to  be  a Roman  virgin,  and  by  Mrs.  Boffin 
to  be  responsible  for  that  necessity  of  dropping 
it) ; heavily  unseated  by  Titus  Antoninus  Pius ; 
up  again  and  galloping  smoothly  with  Augustus ; 
finally,  getting  over  the  ground  well  with  Corn- 
modus:  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Commo- 
dious, was  held  by  Mr.  Boffin  to  have  been  quite 
unworthy  of  his  English  origin,  and  “not  to 
have  acted  np  to  his  name**  in  his  government  of 
the  Roman  people.  With  the  death  of  this  per- 
sonage, Mr.  Wegg  terminated  his  first  reading; 
long  before  which  consummation  several  total 
eclipses  of  Mrs.  Boffin’s  candle  behind  her  black 
velvet  disk,  would  have  been  very  alarming,  but 
for  being  regularly  accompanied  by  a potent 
smell  of  burnt  pens  when  her  feathers  took  fire, 
which  acted  as  a restorative  and  woke  her.  Mr. 
Wegg,  having  read  on  by  rote  and  attached  as 
few  ideas  as  possible  to  the  text,  came  out  of  the 
encounter  fresh  ; but,  Mr.  Boffin,  who  had  soon 
laid  down  his  unfinished  pipe,  and  had  ever  since 
sat  intently  staring  with  his  eyes  and  mind  at 
the  confounding  enormities  of  the  Romans,  was 
so  severely  punished  that  he  could  hardly  wish 
his  literary  friend  Good-night,  and  articulate 
“To-morrow.” 

“ Commodious,*’  gasped  Mr.  Boffin,  staring  at 
the  moon,  after  letting  Wegg  out  at  the  gate 
mad  fastening  it:  “Commodious  fights  in  that 
wild-beast-show,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
times,  in  one  character  only ! As  if  that  wasn’t 
stunning  enough,  a hundred  lions  is  turned  into 
the  same  wild-beast-show  all  at  once ! As  if  that 
wasn’t  stunning  enough,  Commodious,  in  another 
character,  kills  ’em  all  off  in  a hundred  goes ! 
As  if  that  wasn’t  stunning  enough,  Vittle-us  (and 
well  named  too)  eats  six  millions’  worth,  English 
money,  in  seven  months ! Wegg  takes  it  easy, 
but  upon-my-soul  to  a old  bird  like  myself  these 
arc  scarers.  And  even  now  that  Commodious  is 
strangled,  I don’t  see  a way  to  our  bettering  our- 
selves.” Mr.  Boffin  added  as  he  turned  his  pen- 
sive steps  toward  the  Bower  and  shook  his  head, 
“ I didn’t  think  this  morning  there  was  half  so 
many  Scarers  in  Print.  Bat  I’m  in  for  it  now  1” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CUT  ADRIPT. 

The  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  - Porters,  already 
mentioned  as  a tavern  of  a dropsical  appearance, 
had  long  settled  down  into  a state  of  hale  infirm- 
ity. In  its  whole  constitution  it  had  not  a straight 
floor,  and  hardly  a straight  line ; bat  it  had  out- 
lasted, and  clearly  would  yet  outlast,  many  a 
better-trimmed  building,  many  a sprucer  public 
house.  Externally,  it  was  a narrow  lopsided 
wooden  jumble  of  corpulent  windows  heaped  one 
upon  another  as  you  might  heap  as  many  top- 
pling oranges,  with  a crazy  wooden  veranda 
impending  over  the  water;  indeed  the  whole 
house,  inclusive  of  the  complaining  flag-staff  on 
the  roof,  impended  over  the  water,  but  seemed 
to  have  got  into  the  condition  of  a faint-hearted 
diver  who  has  paused  so  long  on  the  brink  that 
he  will  never  go  in  at  all. 

This  description  applies  to  the  river-frontage 
of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Porters.  The  back 
of  the  establishment,  though  the  chief  entrance 
was  there,  so  contracted  that  it  merely  repre- 
sented in  its  connection  with  the  front,  the  han- 
dle of  a flat-iron  set  npright  on  its  broadest  end. 

This  handle  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a wilderness 
of  court  and  alley : which  wilderness  pressed  so 
hard  and  close  upon  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship- 
Porters  as  to  leave  the  hostelry  not  an  inch  of 
ground  beyond  its  door.  For  this  reason,  in 
combination  with  the  fact  that  the  house  was 
all  but  afloat  at  high-water,  when  the  Porters 
had  a family  wash  the  linen  subjected  to  that 
operation  might  usually  be  seen  drying  on  lines 
stretched  across  the  reception-rooms  and  bed- 
chambers. 

The  wood  forming.the  chimney-pieces,  beams, 
partitions,  floors  and  doors,  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship-Porters, seemed  in  its  old  age  fraught 
with  confused  memories  of  its  youth.  In  many 
places  it  had  become  gnarled  and  riven,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  old  trees ; knots  started  out 
of  it ; and  here  and  there  it  seemed  to  twist  it- 
self into  some  likeness  of  boughs.  In  this  state 
of  second  childhood  it  had  an  air  of  being  in  its 
own  way  garrulous  about  its  early  life.  Not 
without  reason  was  it  often  asserted  by  the  regu- 
lar frequenters  of  the  Porters,  that  when  the 
light  shone  full  upon  the  grain  of  certain  panels, 
and  particularly  upon  an  old  corner  cupboard  of 
walnut-wood  in  the  bar,  yon  might  trace  little 
forests  there,  and  tiny  trees  like  the  parent  tree, 
in  full  umbrageous  leaf. 

The  bar  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Porters 
was  a bar  to  soften  the  hnman  breast.  The 
available  space  in  it  was  not  much  larger  than  a 
hacknev-coach ; but  no  one  conld  have  wished 
the  bar  bigger,  that  space  was  so  girt  in  by  cor- 
pulent little  casks,  and  by  cordial-bottles  radiant 
with  fictitious  grapes  in  bunches,  and  by  lemons 
in  nets,  and  by  biscuits  in  baskets,  and  by  the 
polite  beer-pulls  that  made  low  bows  when  cus- 
tomers were  served  with  beer,  and  by  the  cheese 
in  a snng  corner,  and  by  the  landlady’s  own 
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small  table  in  a snugger  corner  near  the  fire, 
with  the  cloth  everlastingly  laid.  This  haven 
was  divided  from  the  rough  world  by  a glass 
partition  and  a half-door,  with  a leaden  sill  upon 
it  for  the  convenience  of  resting  your  liquor; 
but,  over  this  half-door  the  bar’s  snugness  so 
gushed  forth,  that,  albeit  customers  drank  there 
standing,  in  a dark  and  draughty  passage  where 
they  were  shouldered  by  other  customers  passing 
in  and  out,  they  always  appeared  to  drink  under 
an  enchanting  delusion  that  they  were  in  the  bar 
itself. 

For  the  rest,  both  the  tap  and  parlor  of  the 
Six  Jolly  Fellowship-Porters  gave  upon  the  river, 
und  had  red  curtains  matching  the  noses  of  the 
regular  customers,  and  were  provided  with  com- 
fortable fireside  tin  utensils,  like  models  of  sugar- 
loaf  hats,  made  in  that  shape  that  they  might, 
with  their  pointed  ends,  seek  out  for  themselves 
glowing  nooks  in  the  depths  of  the  red  coals, 
when  they  mulled  your  ale,  or  heated  for  you 
those  delectable  drinks,  Purl,  Flip,  and  Dog’s 
Nose.  The  first  of  these  humming  compounds 
was  a specialty  of  the  Porters,  which,  through 
an  inscription  on  its  door-posts,  gently  appealed 
to  your  feelings  as,  “The  Early  Purl  House.” 
For,  it  would  seem  that  Purl  must  always  be 
taken  early ; though  whether  for  any  more  dis- 
tinctly stomachic  reason  than  that,  as  the  early 
bird  catches  the  worm,  so  the  early  purl  catches 
the  customer,  can  not  here  be  resolved.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  in  the  handle  of  the  flat- 
iron, and  opposite  the  bar,  was  a very  little  room 
like  a three-cornered  hat,  into  which  no  direct 
ray  of  sun,  moon,  or  star,  ever  penetrated,  but 
which  was  superstitiously  regarded  as  a sanctu- 
ary replete  with  comfort  and  retirement  by  gas- 
light, and  on  the  door  of  which  was  therefore 
painted  its  alluring  name : Cozy. 

Miss  Potterson,  sole  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  Fellowship-Porters,  reigned  supreme  on 
her  throne,  the  Bar,  and  a man  must  have  drunk 
himself  mad  drunk  indeed  if  he  thought  he  could 
contest  a point  with  her.  Being  known  on  her 
own  authority  as  Miss  Abl>ey  Potterson,  some 
water-side  heads,  which  (like  the  water)  were 
none  of  the  clearest,  hatred  muddled  notions 
that,  because  of  her  dignity  and  firmness,  she 
was  named  after,  or  in  some  sort  related  to,  the 
Abbey  at  Westminster.  But,  Abbey  was  only 
short  for  Abigail,  by  which  name  Mbs  Potter- 
son had  been  christened  at  Limehonse  Church, 
some  sixty  and  odd  years  before. 

“Now,  you  mind,  you  Riderhood,”  said  Miss 
Abbey  Potterson,  with  emphatic  forefinger  over 
the  half-door,  “the  Fellowships  don’t  want  yon 
at  all,  and  would  rather  by  far  have  your  room 
than  your  company;  but  if  you  were  as  wel- 
come here  as  you  are  not,  you  shouldn’t  even 
then  have  another  drop  of  drink  here  thb  night, 
after  this  present  pint  of  beer.  So  make  the 
most  of  it/’ 

“But  you  know,  Miss  Potterson,”  this  was 
suggested  very  meekly  though,  “ if  I behave  my- 
self, you  can’t  help  serving  me,  miss.” 


“ Can't  I !”  said  Abbey,  with  infinite  expres- 
sion. 

“No,  Miss  Potterson;  because,  you  sec,  the 
law — ” 

“ I am  the  law  here,  my  man,”  returned  Miss 
Abbey,  “and  I’ll  soon  convince  you  of  that,  if 
you  doubt  it  at  all.” 

“I  never  said  I did  doubt  it  at  all,  .Miss 
Abbey.” 

“So  much  the  better  for  you.” 

Abbey  the  supreme  threw  the  customer’s  half- 
pence into  the  till,  and,  seating  herself  in  her 
fireside-chair,,  resumed  the  newspaper  she  had 
been  reading.  She  was  a tall,  upright,  well- 
favored  woman,  though  severe  of  countenance, 
and  had  more  of  the  air  of  a schoolmistress  titan 
mistress  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  - Porters. 
The  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  half-door  was 
a water-side  man  with  a squinting  leer,  and  he 
eyed  her  as  if  he  were  one  of  her  pupils  in  dis- 
grace. 

“ You’re  cruel  hard  upon  me.  Miss  Potterson.” 

Mbs  Potterson  read  her  newspaper  with  con- 
tracted brows,  and  took  no  notice  until  he  whis- 
pered : 

“Miss  Potterson!  Ma’am!  Might  I have 
half  a word  with  you  ?” 

Deigning  then  to  turn  her  eyes  sideways  to- 
ward the  suppliant,  Miss  Potterson  beheld  him 
knuckling  his  low  forehead,  and  ducking  at  her 
with  his  head,  as  if  he  were  asking  leave  to  fling 
himself  head  foremost  over  the  half-door  and 
alight  on  his  feet  in  the  bar. 

“ Well?”  said  Miss  Potterson,  with  a manner 
as  short  as  she  herself  was  long,  “ say  your  half 
word.  Bring  it  out.” 

“Miss  Potterson!  Ma’am!  Would  you 
’sxcuse  me  taking  the  liberty  of  asking,  is  it  my 
character  that  you  take  objections  to?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Miss  Potterson. 

“ Is  it  that  you’re  afraid  of — ’ 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  you,”  interposed  Mbs 
Potterson,  “if  you  mean  that.” 

“But  I humbly  don’t  mean  that,  Mbs  Abbey.” 

“Then  what  do  you  mean?” 

“You  really  are  so  cruel  hard  upon  me! 
What  I was  going  to  make  inquiries  was  no 
more  than,  might  you  have  any  apprehensions 
— leastways  beliefs  or  suppositions  — that  the 
company’s  property  mightn't  be  altogether  to  be 
considered  safe,  if  I used  the  house  too  regu- 
lar?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  for?” 

“Well,  Miss  Abbey,  respectfully  meaning  no 
offense  to  you,  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
a man’s  mind,  to  understand  why  the  Fellow- 
ship-Porters b not  to  be  free  to  such  as  me,  and 
is  to  be  free  to  such  as  Gaffer.” 

The  face  of  the  hostess  darkened  with  some 
shadow  of  peqdcxity,  as  she  replied;  “Gaffer 
has  never  been  where  you  have  been.” 

“Signifying  in  Quod,  Miss?  Perhaps  not. 
But  he  may  have  merited  it.  He  may  be  sus- 
pected of  far  worse  than  ever  I was.” 

“Who  suspects  him?” 
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“Many,  perhaps.  One,  beyond  all  doubts. 
I do.” 

“ You  are  not  much,”  said  Miss  Abbey  Pot- 
terson,  knitting  her  brows  again  with  disdain. 

“But  I was  his  pardner.  Mind  you,  Miss 
Abbey,  I was  his  pardner.  As  such  I know 
more  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  him  than  any  person 
living  does.  Notice  this!  I am  the  man  that 
was  his  pardner,  and  I am  the  man  that  sus- 
pects him.” 

“Then,”  suggested  Miss  Abbey,  though  with 
a deeper  shade  of  perplexity  than  before,  “ you 
criminate  yourself.” 

“No  I don’t,  Miss  Abbey.  For  how  does  it 
stand  ? It  stands  this  way.  When  I was  his 
pardner,  I couldn’t  never  give  him  satisfaction. 
Why  couldn’t  I never  give  him  satisfaction? 
Because  my  luck  was  bad;  because  I couldn’t 
find  many  enough  of  ’em.  How  was  his  luck  ? 
Always  good.  Notice  this ! Always  good ! Ah ! 
There's  a many  games,  Miss  Abbey,  in  which 
there's  chance,  but  there’s  a many  others  in 
which  there’s  skill  too,  mixed  along  with  it” 

“That  Gaffer  has  a skill  in  finding  what  he 
finds,  who  doubts,  man?”  asked  Miss  Abbey. 

“A  skill  in  purwiding  what  he  finds,  per- 
haps,” said  Riderhood,  shaking  his  evil  head. 

Miss  Abbey  knitted  her  brow  at  him,  as  he 
darkly  leered  at  her. 

“ If  you’re  out  upon  the  river  pretty  nigh  ev- 
ery tide,  and  if  you  want  to  find  a man  or  woman 
in  the  river,  you’ll  greatly  help  your  luck,  Miss 
Abbey,  by  knocking  a man  or  woman  on  the 
head  aforehand  and  pitching  ’em  in.” 

“Gracious  Lud!”  was  the  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  Miss  Potterson. 

“ Mind  you !”  returned  the  other,  stretching 
forward  over  the  half  door  to  throw  his  words 
into  the  bar ; for  his  voice  was  as  if  the  head  of 
his  boat  s mop  were  down  his  throat ; “I  say  so, 
Miss  Abbey  ! And  mind  you ! I’ll  follow  him 
up,  Miss  Abbey ! And  mind  you ! I’ll  bring  him 
to  book  at  last,  if  it’s  twenty  year  hence,  I will ! 
Who’s  he,  to  be  favored  along  of  his  daughter  ? 
Ain’t  I got  a daughter  of  my  own !” 

With  that  flourish,  and  seeming  to  have  talked 
himself  rather  more  drunk  and  much  more  fero- 
cious than  he  had  begun  by  being,  Mr.  Rider- 
hood  took  up  his  pint  pot  and  swaggered  off  to 
the  tap-room. 

Gaffer  was  not  there,  but  a pretty  strong  mus- 
ter of  Miss  Abbey’s  pupils  were,  who  exhibited, 
when  occasion  required,  the  greatest  docility. 
On  the  clock’s  striking  ten,  and  Miss  Abbey’s 
appearing  at  the  door,  and  addressing  a certain 
person  in  a faded  scarlet  jacket,  with  u George 
Jones,  your  time’s  np ! I told  your  wife  you 
should  be  punctual,”  Jones  submissively  rose, 
gave  the  company  good-night,  and  retired.  At 
half-past  ten,  on  Miss  Abbey’s  looking  in  again, 
and  saving,  “William  Williams,  Bob  Glamour, 
and  Jonathan,  yon  are  all  due,”  Williams,  Bob, 
and  Jonathan  with  similar  meekness  took  their 
leave  and  evaporated.  Greater  wonder  than 
these,  when  a bottle- nosed  person  in  a glazed 


hat  had  after  some  considerable  hesitation  or- 
dered another  glass  of  gin  and  water  of  the  at- 
tendant pot-boy,  and  when  Miss  Abbey,  instead 
of  sending  it,  appeared  in  person,  saying,  “ Cap- 
tain Joey,  you  have  had  as  much  as  will  do  you 
good,”  not  only  did  the  captain  feebly  rub  his 
knees  and  contemplate  the  fire  without  offering 
a word  of  protest,  but  the  rest  of  the  company 
murmured,  “Ay,  ay,  Captain,  Miss  Abbey’s 
right;  you  be  guided  by  Miss  Abbey,  Captain.” 

Nor  wasMiss Abbey’s  vigilance  in  anywise  abated 
by  this  submission,  but  rather  sharpened ; for, 
looking  round  on  the  deferential  faces  of  her 
school,  and  descrying  two  other  young  persons  in 
need  of  admonition,  she  thus  bestowed  it:  “ Tom 
Tootle,  it’s  time  for  a young  fellow  who’s  going 
to  be  married  next  month,  to  be  at  home  and 
asleep.  And  you  needn’t  nudge  him,  Mr.  Jack 
Mullins,  for  I know  your  work  begins  early  to- 
morrow, and  I say  the  same  to  you.  So  come ! 
Good-night,  like  good  lads!”  Upon  which,  the 
blushing  Tootle  looked  to  Mullins,  and  the  blush- 
ing Mullins  looked  to  Tootle,  on  the  question 
who  should  rise  first,  and  finally  both  rose  to- 
gether and  went  out  on  the  broad  grin,  followed 
by  Miss  Abbey ; in  whose  presence  the  company 
did  not  take  the  liberty  of  grinning  likewise. 

In  such  an  establishment,  the  white-aproned 
pot-boy  with  his  shirt-sleeves  arranged  in  a tight 
roll  on  each  bare  shoulder,  was  a mere  hint  of 
the  possibility  of  physical  force,  thrown  out  as  a 
matter  of  state  and  form.  Exactly  at  the  closing 
hour,  all  the  guests  who  were  left  filed  out  in 
the  best  order : Miss  Abbey  standing  at  the  half 
door  of  the  bar,  to  hold  a ceremony  of  review 
and  dismissal.  All  wished  Miss  Abbey  good- 
night, and  Miss  Abbey  wished  good-night  to  all, 
except  Riderhood.  The  sapient  pot-boy,  looking 
on  officially,  then  had  the  conviction  borne  in 
upon  his  soul,  that  the  man  was  evermore  out- 
cast and  excommunicate  from  the  Six  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship-Porters. 

“You  Bob  Glibbery,”  said  Miss  Abbey  to  this 
pot-boy,  “run  round  to  Hexam’s  and  tell  his 
daughter  Lizzie  that  I want  to  speak  to  her.” 

With  exemplary  swiftness  Bob  Glibbery  de- 
parted, and  returned.  Lizzie,  following  him, 
arrived  as  one  of  the  two  female  domestics  of 
the  Fellowship-Porters  arranged  on  the  snug 
little  table  by  the  bar  fire  Miss  Pottcrson’s  sup- 
per of  hot  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes. 

“Come  in  and  sit  ye  down,  girl,”  said  Miss 
Abbey.  “ Can  you  eat  a bit  ?” 

“No  thank  you,  Miss.  I have  had  my  sup- 
per.” 

“I  have  had  mine  too,  I think,”  said  Miss 
Abbey,  pushing  away  the  untasted  dish,  “and 
more  than  enough  of  it.  I am  pot  out,  Lizzie.’* 

“I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  Miss.” 

“Then  why,  in  the  name  of  Goodness,”  quoth 
Miss  Abbey,  sharply,  “ do  you  do  it?” 

“/do  it,  Miss!” 

“There,  therel  Don’t  look  astonished.  I 
ought  to  have  begun  with  a word  of  explanation, 
but  it’s  my  way  to  make  short  cuts  nt  things.  I 
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always  was  a pepperer.  You  Bob  Glibbery  there, 
put  the  chain  upon  the  door  and  get  ye  down  to 
your  supper.” 

With  an  alacrity  that  seemed  no  less  referable 
to  the  pepperer  fact  than  to  the  sup|)er  fact,  Bob 
obeyed,  and  his  boots  were  heard  descending  to- 
ward the  bed  of  the  river. 

“ Lizzie  Hexaro,  Lizzie  Hexara,”  then  began 
Miss  Potterson,  “how  often  have  I held  out  to 
you  the  opportunity  of  getting  clear  of  your  fa- 
ther, and  doing  well  ?” 

“Very  often,  Miss.” 

“Very  often?  Yes!  And  I might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  iron  funnel  of  the  strongest 
sea-going  steamer  that  passes  the  Fellowship- 
Porters.” 

“No,  Miss,”  Lizzie  pleaded:  “because  that 
would  not  be  thankful,  and  1 am.” 

“I  vow  and  declare  I am  half-ashamed  of 
myself  for  taking  such  an  interest  in  you,”  said 
Miss  Abbey,  pettishly,  “for  I don’t  believe  I 
should  do  it  if  you  were  not  good-looking.  Why 
ain’t  you  ugly?” 

Lizzie  merely  answered  this  difficult  question 
with  an  Apologetic  glance. 

“ However,  you  ain’t,”  resumed  Miss  Pot- 
terson, “so  it’s  no  use  going  into  that.  I must 
take  you  as  I find  you.  Which  indeed  is  what 
I’ve  done.  And  you  mean  to  say  you  are  still 
obstinate  ?’* 

“Not  obstinate,  Miss,  I hope.” 

“Firm  (I  suppose  you  call  it)  then?” 

“Yes,  Miss.  Fixed  like.” 

“Never  was  an  obstinate  person  yet,  who 
would  own  to  the  word!”  remarked  Miss  Pot- 
terson, rubbing  her  vexed  nose;  “I’m  sure  I 
would,  if  I was  obstinate ; but  I am  a pepperer, 
which  is  different.  Lizzie  Hexam,  Lizzie  Hex- 
am,  think  again.  Do  you  know  the  worst  of  your 
father?” 

“ Do  I know  the  worst  of  father !”  she  repeat- 
ed, opening  her  eyes. 

“Do  you  know  the  suspicions  to  which  your 
father  makes  himself  liable  ? Do  you  know  the 
suspicions  that  are  actually  about,  against  him?” 

The  consciousness  of  what  he  habitually  did 
oppressed  the  girl  heavily,  and  she  slowly  cast 
down  her  eyes. 

“Say,  Lizzie.  Do  you  know?”  urged  Miss 
Abbey. 

“Please  to  tell  me  what  the  suspicions  are, 
Miss,”  she  asked  after  a silence,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground. 

“ It’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a daughter,  but 
it  must  be  told.  It  is  thought  by  some,  then, 
that  your  father  helps  to  their  death  a few  of 
those  that  he  finds  dead.” 

The  relief  of  hearing  what  she  felt  sure  was  a 
false  suspicion,  in  place  of  the  expected  real 
and  true  one,  so  lightened  Lizzie’s  breast  for 
the  moment,  that  Miss  Abbey  was  amazed  at 
her  demeanor.  She  raised  her  eyes  quickly, 
shook  her  head,  and,  in  a kiad  of  triumph,  al- 
most laughed. 

“ They  little  know  father  who  talk  like  that !” 


(“She  takes  it,”  thought  Miss  Abbey,  “very 
quietly.  She  takes  it  with  extraordinary  quiet- 
ness!”) 

“And  perhaps,”  said  Lizzie,  as  a recollection 
flashed  upon  her,  “it  is  some  one  who  has  a 
grudge  against  father ; some  one  who  has  threat- 
ened father!  Is  it  Riderhood,  Miss?” 

“Well;  yes  it  is.” 

“ Yes ! He  was  father’s  partner,  and  father 
broke  with  him,  and  now  he  revenges  himself. 
Father  broke  with  him  when  I was  by,  and  he 
was  very  angry  at  it.  And  besides,  Miss  Ab- 
bey!— Will  yqu  never,  without  strong  reason, 
let  pass  your  lips  what  I am  going  to  say  ?” 

She  bent  forward  to  say  it  in  a whisper. 

“I  promise,”  said  Miss  Abbey. 

“It  was  on  the  night  when  the  Harmon  mur- 
der was  found  out,  through  father,  just  above 
bridge.  And  just  below  bridge,  as  we  were 
sculling  home,  Riderhood  crept  out  of  the  dark 
in  his  boat.  And  many  and  many  times  after- 
ward, when  such  great  pains  were  taken  to  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crime,  and  it  never  could 
be  come  near,  I thought  in  my  own  thoughts, 
could  Riderhood  himself  have  done  the  murder, 
and  did  he  purposely  let  father  find  the  body  ? 
It  seemed  a’most  wicked  and  cruel  to  so  much 
as  think  such  a thing ; but  now  that  he  tries  to 
throw  it  upon  father,  I go  back  to  it  as  if  it  was 
a truth.  Can  it  be  a truth  ? That  was  put  into 
my  mind  by  the  dead  ?” 

She  asked  this  question  rather  of  the  fire 
than  of  the  hostess  of  the  Fellowship-Porters, 
and  looked  round  the  little  bar  with  troubled 
eyes. 

But,  Miss  Potterson,  as  a ready  schoolmis- 
tress accustomed  to  bring  her  pupils  to  book,  set 
the  matter  in  a light  that  was  essentially  of  this 
world. 

“You  poor  deluded  girl,”  she  said,  “don’t 
you  see  that  you  can’t  open  your  mind  to  par- 
ticular suspicions  of  one  of  the  two,  without 
opening  your  mind  to  general  suspicions  of  the 
other?  They  had  worked  together.  Their  go- 
ings-on had  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Even 
granting  that  it  was  as  you  have  had  in  yoar 
thoughts,  what  the  two  had  done  together  would 
come  familiar  to  the  mind  of  one.” 

“You  don’t  know  father,  Miss,  when  you 
talk  like  that.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  don’t  know 
father.” 

‘ 4 Lizzie,  Lizzie,  ” said  Miss  Pottersop.  * * Leave 
him.  You  needn’t  break  with  him  altogether, 
but  leave  him.  Do  well  away  from  him ; not 
because  of  what  I have  told  you  to-night — we’ll 
pass  no  judgment  upon  that,  and  we’ll  hope  it 
may  not  be — but  because  of  what  I have  urged 
on  you  before.  No  matter  whether  it's  owing  to 
your  good  looks  or  not,  I like  you  and  I want 
to  serve  you.  Lizzie,  come  under  my  direction. 
Don’t  fling  yourself  away,  my  girl,  but  be  per- 
suaded into  being  respectable  and  happy.” 

In  the  sound  good  feeling  and  good  sense  of 
her  entreaty,  Miss  Abbey  had  softened  into  a 
soothing  tone,  and  had  even  drawn  her  arm 
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round  the  girl's  waist.  But  she  only  replied, 
“Thank  you,  thank  you ! I can’t.  I won’t.  I 
mast  not  think  of  it.  The  harder  father  is  borne 
upon,  the  more  he  needs  me  to  lean  on." 

And  then  Miss  Abbey,  who,  like  all  hard  peo- 
ple when  they  do  soften,  felt  that  there  was  con- 
siderable compensation  owing  to  her,  underwent 
reaction  and  became  frigid. 

“I  have  done  what  I can,”  she  said,  “and 
you  must  go  your  way.  You  make  your  bed, 
and  you  must  lie  on  it.  But  tell  your  father  one 
thing : he  must  not  come  here  any  more." 

“Oh,  Miss,  will  you  forbid  him  the  house 
where  I know  he’s  safe?” 

“The  Fellowships,”  returned  Miss  Abbey, 
“has  itself  to  look  to,  as  well  as  others.  It 
has  been  hard  work  to  establish  order  here,  and 
make  the  Fellowships  what  it  is,  and  it  is  daily 
and  nightly  hard  work  to  keep  it  so.  The  Fel- 
lowships must  not  have  a taint  upon  it  that  may 
give  it  a bad  name.  I forbid  the  house  to  Rider- 
hood,  and  I forbid  the  house  to  Gaffer.  I for- 
bid both,  equally.  I find  from  Riderhood  and 
you  together,  that  there  are  suspicions  against 
both  men,  and  I’m  not  going  to  take  upon  my- 
self to  decide  betwixt  them.  They  are  both 
tarred  with  a dirty  brush,  and  I can’t  have  the 
Fellowships  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  That’s 
all  / know.” 

“Good-night,  Miss!”  said  Lizzie  Hexam,  sor- 
rowfully. 

“ Hah  ! — Good-night !”  returned  Miss  Abbey 
with  a shake  of  her  head. 

“Believe  me,  Miss  Abbey,  I am  truly  grate- 
ful all  the  same.” 

“I  can  believe  a good  deal,”  returned  the 
stately  Abbey,  “so  I’ll  try  to  believe  that  too, 
Lizzie.” 

No  sapper  did  Miss  Pottcrson  take  that  night, 
and  only  half  her  usual  tumbler  of  hot  Port  Ne- 
gus. And  the  female  domestics — two.  robust 
sisters,  with  staring  black  eyes,  shining  flat  red 
faces,  blunt  noses,  and  strong  black  curls,  like 
dolls  — interchanged  the  sentiment  that  Missis 
had  had  her  hair  combed  the  wrong  way  by 
somebody.  And  the  pot-boy  afterward  remark- 
ed, that  ho  hadn't  been  “ so  rattled  to  bed”  since 
his  late  mother  had  systematically  accelerated 
his  retirement  to  rest  with  a poker. 

The  chaining  of  the  door  behind  her,  as  Bhe 
went  forth,  disenchanted  Lizzie  Hexam  of  that 
first  relief  she  had  felt.  The  night  was  black 
and  shrill,  the  river-side  wilderness  was  melan- 
choly, and  there  was  a sound  of  casting-out,  in 
the  rattling  of  the  iron-links,  and  the  grating  of 
the  bolts  and  staples  nnder  Miss  Abbey’s  hand. 
As  she  came  beneath  the  lowering  sky,  a sense 
of  being  involved  in  a murky  shade  of  Murder 
dropped  upon  her ; and,  as  the  tidal  swell  of  the 
river  broke  at  her  feet  without  her  seeing  how 
It  gathered,  so,  her  thoughts  startled  her  by 
rushing  out  of  an  unseen  void  and  striking  at 
her  heart. 

Of  her  father’s  being  groundlessly  suspected, 
she  felt  sure.  Sure.  Sure.  And  yet,  repeat 
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the  word  inwardly  as  often  as  she  would,  the 
attempt  to  reason  out  and  prove  that  she  was 
sure,  always  came  after  it  and  failed.  Rider- 
hood  had  done  the  deed,  and  entrapped  her  fa- 
ther. Riderhood  had  not  done  the  deed,  but 
had  resolved  in  his  malice  to  turn  against  her 
father  the  appearances  that  were  ready  to  his 
hand  to  distort.  Equally  and  swiftly  upon  either 
putting  of  the  case,  followed  the  frightful  possi- 
bility that  her  father,  being  innocent,  yet  might 
come  to  be  believed  guilty.  She  had  heard  of 
people  suffering  Death  for  bloodshed  of  which 
they  were  afterward  proved  pure,  and  those  ill- 
fated  persons  were  not,  first,  iu  that  dangerous 
wrong  in  which  her  father  stood.  Then  at  the 
best,  the  beginning  of  his  being  set  apart,  whis- 
pered against,  and  avoided,  was  a certain  fact. 

It  dated  from  that  very  night.  And  as  the  great 
black  river  with  its  dreary  shores  was  soon  lost 
to  her  view  in  the  gloom,  so,  she  stood  on  the 
river’s  brink  nnable  to  see  into  the  vast  blank 
misery  of  a life  suspected,  and  fallen  away  from 
by  good  and  bad,  but  knowing  that  it  lay  there 
dim  before  her,  stretching  away  to  the  great 
ocean,  Death. 

One  thing  only  was  clear  to  the  girl’s  mind. 
Accustomed  from  her  very  babyhood  promptly 
to  do  the  thing  that  could  be  done — whether  to 
keep  out  weather,  to  ward  off  cold,  to  postpone 
hunger,  or  what  not — she  started  out  of  her 
meditation,  and  ran  home. 

The  room  was  quiet,  and  the  lamp  burnt  on 
the  table.  In  the  bunk  in  the  comer  her  broth- 
er lay  asleep.  She  bent  over  him  softly,  kissed 
him,  and  came  to  the  table. 

“By  the  time  of  Miss  Abbey’s  closing,  and 
by  the  run  of  the  tide,  it  must  be  one.  Tide’s 
running  up.  Father  at  Chiswick,  wouldn’t  think 
of  coming  down,  till  after  the  turn,  and  that’s  at 
half  after  four.  I'll  call  Charley  at  six.  I shall 
hear  the  church-clocks  strike,  as  I sit  here.'* 

Very  quietly  she  placed  a chair  before  the 
scanty  fire,  and  sat  down  in  it,  drawing  her 
shawl  about  her. 

“ Charley's  hollow  down  by  the  flare  is  not 
there  now.  Poor  Charley !” 

The  clock  struck  two,  and  the  clock  struck 
three,  and  the  clock  struck  four,  and  she  remain- 
ed there,  with  a woman’s  patience  and  her  own 
purpose.  When  the  morning  was  well  on  be- 
tween four  and  five,  she  slipped  off  her  shoes 
(that  her  going  about  might  not  wake  Charley), 
trimmed  the  fire  sparingly,  put  water  on  to  boil, 
and  set  the  table  for  breakfast.  Then  she  went 
up  the  ladder,  lamp  in  hand,  and  came  down 
again,  and  glided  about  and  about,  making  a 
little  bundle.  Lastly,  from  her  pocket,  and  from 
the  chimney-piece,  and  from  an  inverted  basin 
on  the  highest  shelf,  she  brought  half-pence,  a 
few  sixpences,  fewer  shillings,  and  fell  to  labori- 
ously and  noiselessly  counting  them,  nnd  setting 
aside  one  little  heap.  She  was  still  so  engaged, 
when  she  was  startled  by : 

“Hal-loa!”  From  her  brother,  sitting  np  in 
bed. 
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“You  made  me  jump,  Charley.” 

“Jump!  Didn’t  you  make  mt  jump,  when 
I opened  my  eyes  a moment  ago,  and  saw  you 
sitting  there,  like  the  ghost  of  a girl-miser,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night?” 

“ It’s  not  the  dead  of  the  night,  Charley.  It's 
nigh  six  in  the  morning.” 

“Is  it  though?  But  what  are  you  up  to, 
Liz?” 

“Still  telling  your  fortune,  Charley.” 

“It  seems  to  be  a precious  small  one,  if  that’s 
it,”  said  the  boy.  “ What  are  you  putting  that 
little  pile  of  money  by  itself  for  ?” 

“For  you,  Charley.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Get  out  of  bed,  Charley,  and  get  washed 
and  dressed,  and  then  I’ll  tell  you.” 

Her  composed  manner,  and  her  low  distinct 
voice,  always  had  an  influence  over  him.  His 
head  was  soon  in  a basin  of  water,  and  out  of  it 
again,  and  staring  at  her  through  a storm  of 
toweling. 

^1  never,”  toweling  at  himself  as  if  he  were 
his  bitterest  enemy,  “saw  such  a girl  as  you  are. 
What  is  the  move,  Liz?” 

“ Are  you  almost  ready  for  breakfast,  Char- 
ley?” 

“ You  can  pour  it  out.  Hal-loa!  Isay?  And 
a bundle  ?” 

“And  a bundle,  Charley.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it’s  for  me,  too?” 

“Yes,  Charley;  I do,  indeed.” 

More  serious  of  face,  and  more  slow  of  action, 
than  he  had  been,  the  boy  completed  his  dress- 
ing, and  came  and  sat  down  at  the  little  break- 
fast-table,  with  his  eyes  amazedly  directed  to 
her  face. 

“You  sec,  Charley  dear,  I have  made  up  my 
mind  that  this  is  the  right  time  for  your  going 
away  from  us.  Over  and  above  all  the  blessed 
change  of  by-and-by,  you’ll  be  much  happier, 
and  do  much  better,  even  so  soon  as  next  month. 
Even  so  soon  as  next  week.” 

“ How  do  you  know  I shall?” 

“I don't  quite  know  how,  Charley,  but  I do.” 
In  spite  of  her  unchanged  manner  of  speaking, 
and  her  unchanged  appearance  of  composure, 
she  scarcely  trusted  herself  to  look  at  him,  but 
kept  her  eyes  employed  on  the  cutting  and  but- 
tering of  his  bread,  and  on  the  mixing  of  his 
tea,  and  other  such  little  preparations.  “You 
must  leave  father  to  me,  Charley — I will  do 
what  I can  with  him — but  you  must  go.” 

“You  don’t  stand  upon  ceremony,  I think,” 
grumbled  the  boy,  throwing  bis  bread  and  but- 
ter  about,  in  an  ill-humor. 

She  made  him  no  answer. 

“I  tell  you  what,”  said  the  boy,  then,  burst- 
ing out  into  an  angry  whimpering,  “you’re  a 
selfish  jade,  and  you  think  there’s  not  enough 
for  three  of  ns,  and  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

“If  you  believe  so,  Charley, —yes,  then  I be- 
lieve too,  that  I am  a selfish  jade,  and  that  I 
think  there’s  not  enough  for  three  of  us,  and  that 
I want  to  get  rid  of  you.” 


It  was  only  when  the  boy  rushed  at  her,  and 
threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  that  she  lost  her 
self-restraint.  But  she  lost  it  then,  and  wept 
over  him. 

“Don’t  cry,  don’t  cry ! Iam  satisfied  to  go, 
Liz ; I am  satisfied  to  go.  I know  you  send  me 
away  for  my  good.” 

“O,  Charley,  Charley,  Heaven  above  us 
knows  I do  1” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Don’t  mind  what  I said.  Don’t 
remember  it.  Kiss  me.” 

After  a silence,  she  loosed  him,  to  dry  her 
eyes  and  regain  her  strong  quiet  influence. 

“Now  listen,  Charley  dear.  We  both  know 
it  must  be  done,  and  I alone  know  there  is  good 
reason  for  its  being  done  at  once.  Go  straight 
to  the  school,  and  say  that  you  and  I agreed 
upon  it — that  we  can’t  overcome  father's  oppo- 
sition— that  father  will  never  trouble  them,  but 
will  never  take  you  back.  You  are  a credit  to 
the  school,  and  you  will  be  a greater  credit  to  it 
yet,  and  they  will  help  you  to  get  a living.  Show 
what  clothes  you  have  brought,  and  what  money, 
and  say  that  I will  send  some  more  money.  If. 
I can  get  some  in  no  other  way,  I will  ask  a 
little  help  of  those  two  gentlemen  who  came 
here  that  night.” 

“ I say !”  cried  her  brother,  quickly.  “ Don’t 
you  have  it  of  that  chap  that  took  hold  of  roe  by 
the  chin  1 Don’t  you  have  it  of  that  Wrayburn 
one!” 

Perhaps  a slight  additional  tinge  of  red  flashed 
np  into  her  face  and  brow,  as  with  a nod  she 
laid  a hand  upon  his  lips  to  keep  him  silently 
attentive. 

“And  above  all  things  mind  this,  Charley! 
Be  sure  you  always  speak  well  of  father.  Be 
sure  you  always  give  father  his  full  due.  You 
can't  deny  that  because  father  has  no  learning 
himself  he  is  set  against  it  in  you ; but  favor  no- 
thing else  against  him,  and  be  sure  you  say — as 
you  know — that  your  sister  is  devoted  to  him. 
And  if  you  should  ever  happen  to  hear  any  thing 
said  against  father  that  is  new  to  you,  it  will 
not  be  true.  Remember,  Charley ! It  will  not 
be  true.” 

The  boy  looked  at  her  with  some  doubt  and 
surprise,  but  she  went  on  again  without  heed- 
ing it. 

“ Above  all  things  remember ! It  will  not  be 
true.  I have  nothing  more  to  say,  Charley  dear, 
except,  be  good,  and  get  learning,  and  only  think 
of  some  things  in  the  old  life  here,  as  if  you  had 
dreamed  them  in  a dream  last  night.  Good-by, 
my  Darling!” 

Though  so  young,  she  infused  into  these  part- 
ing words  a love  that  was  far  more  like  a mo- 
ther’s than  a sister’s,  and  before  which  the  boy 
was  quite  bowed  down.  After  holding  her  to 
his  breast  with  a passionate  cry,  he  took  up  his 
bundle  and  darted  out  at  the  door,  with  an  arm 
across  his  eyes. 

The  white  face  of  the  winter  day  came  slug- 
gishly on,  veiled  in  a frosty  mist ; and  the  shad- 
owy ships  in  the  river  slowly  changed  to  black 
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substances ; and  the  son,  blood-red  on  the  east- 
ern marshes  behind  dark  masts  and  yards,  seemed 
filled  with  the  rains  of  a forest  it  had  set  on  fire. 
Lizzie,  looking  for  her  father,  saw  him  coming, 
and  stood  upon  the  causeway  that  he  might  see 
her. 

He  had  nothing  with  him  bat  his  boat,  and 
came  on  apace.  A knot  of  those  amphibious 
human-creatures  who  appear  to  have  some  mys- 
terious power  of  extracting  a subsistence  out  of 
tidal  water  by  looking  at  it,  were  gathered  to- 
gether about  the  causeway.  As  her  father's 
boat  grounded,  they  became  contemplative  of 
the  mud,  and  dispersed  themselves.  She  saw 
that  the  route  avoidance  had  begun. 

Gaffer  saw  it,  too,  in  so  far  as  that  he  was 
moved  when  he  set  foot  on  shore,  to  stare  around 
him.  But,  he  promptly  set  to  work  to  haul  up 
his  boat,  and  make  her  fast,  and  take  the  sculls 
and  rudder  and  rope  out  of  her.  Carrying  these 
with  Lizzie's  aid,  he  passed  up  to  his  dwelling. 

44  Sit  close  to  the  fire,  father,  dear,  while  I 
cook  your  breakfast.  It’s  all  ready  for  cooking, 
and  only  been  waiting  for  you.  You  must  be 
frozen.  ” 

“Well,  Lizzie,  I ain’t  of  a glow;  that's  cer- 
tain. And  my  hands  seemed  nailed  through  to 
the  sculls.  See  how  dead  they  are!*'  Some- 
thing suggestive  in  their  color,  and  perhaps  in 
her  face,  struck  him  as  he  held  them  up ; he 
turned  his  shoulder  and  held  them  down  to  the 
fire. 

44  Yon  were  not  out  in  the  perishing  night,  I 
hope,  father?” 

“No,  my  dear.  Lay  aboard  a barge,  by  a 
blazing  coal- fire.— Where’s  that  boy?” 

“There’s  a drop  of  brandy  for  your  tea,  father, 
if  you'll  put  it  in  while  I turn  this  bit  of  meat. 
If  the  river  was  to  get  frozen,  there  would  be  a 
deal  of  distress;  wouldn't  there,  father?” 

44 Ah!  there’s  always  enough  of  that,”  said 
Gaffer,  dropping  the  liquor  into  his  cup  from  a 
squat  black  bottle,  and  dropping  it  slowly  that 
it  might  seem  more ; 44  distress  is  forever  a-going 
about,  like  sut.  in  the  air — Ain't  that  boy  np 
yet?” 

“ The  meat's  ready  now,  father.  Eat  it  while 
it's  hot  and  comfortable.  After  yon  have  fin- 
ished, we’ll  turn  round  to  the  fire  and  talk.” 

But,  he  perceived  that  he  was  evaded,  and, 
having  thrown  a hasty  angry  glance  toward  the 
bunk,  plucked  at  a corner  of  her  apron  and 
asked : 

44  What's  gone  with  that  boy  ?” 

44  Father,  if  you'll  begin  yonr  breakfast,  HI 
sit  by  and  tell  you.” 

He  looked  at  her,  stirred  his  tea  and  took  two 
or  three  gulps,  then  cut  at  his  piece  of  hot  steak 
'with  his  case-knife,  and  said,  eating: 

“Now  then.  What's  gone  with  that  boy?” 

44  Don’t  be  angry,  dear.  It  seems,  father,  that 
be  has  quite  a gift  of  learning. 0 

“Unnat’ral  young  beggar!”  said  the  parent, 
shaking  his  knife  in  the  air. 

44 — And  that  having  this  gift,  and  not  being 


equally  good  at  other  things,  he  has  made  shift 
to  get  some  schooling.” 

44 Unnat’ral  young  beggar!”  said  the  parent 
again,  with  his  former  action. 

44 — And  that  knowing  you  have  nothing  to 
spare,  father,  and  not  wishing  to  be  a burden  on 
you,  he  gradually  made  up  his  mind  to  go  seek 
his  fortune  out  of  learning.  He  weut  away  this 
morning,  father,  and  he  cried  very  much  at  go- 
ing, and  he  hoped  you  would  forgive  him.” 

44  Let  him  never  come  a nigh  me  to  ask  me 
my  forgiveness,”  said  the  father,  Again  empha- 
sizing his  words  with  the  knife.  44  Let  him  never 
come  within  sight  of  my  eyes,  nor  yet  within 
reach  of  my  arm.  His  own  father  ain’t  good 
enough  for  him.  He's  disowned  his  own  father. 
His  own  father  therefore  disowns  him  for  ever 
and  ever,  as  a unnat’ral  young  beggar.” 

He  had  pushed  away  his  plate.  With  the  nat- 
ural need  of  a strong  rough  man  in  anger,  to  do 
something  forcible,  he  now  clutched  his  knife 
overhand,  and  struck  downward  with  it  at  the 
end  of  every  succeeding  sentence.  As  he  would 
have  struck  with  his  own  clenched  fist  if  there 
had  chanced  to  be  nothing  in  it. 

44  He’s  welcome  to  go.  He’s  more  welcome  to 
go  than  to  stay.  But  let  him  never  come  back. 
Let  him  never  put  his  head  inside  that  door. 
And  let  you  never  speak  a word  more  in  his  fa- 
vor, or  you’ll  disown  your  own  father,  likewise, 
and  wbat  your  father  says  of  him  he’ll  have  to 
come  to  say  of  you.  Now  I see  why  them  men 
yonder  held  aloof  from  me.  They  says  to  one 
another,  4 Here  comes  the  man  as  ain’t  good 
enough  for  his  own  son !’  Lizzie—  1” 

But,  she  stopped  him  with  a cry.  Looking  at 
her  he  saw  her,  with  a face  quite  strange  to  him, 
shrinking  back  against  the  wall,  with  her  hands 
before  her  eyes. 

44  Father,  don’t ! I can’t  bear  to  see  you  strik- 
ing with  it.  Put  it  down !” 

He  looked  at  the  knife ; but  in  his  astonish- 
ment still  held  it. 

. 44  Father,  it’s  too  horrible.  O put  it  down, 
put  it  down !” 

Confounded  by  her  appearance  and  exclama- 
tion, he  tossed  it  away,  and  stood  up  with  his 
open  hands  held  out  before  him.  • , 

44  What’s  come  to  you,  Liz?  Can  you  think 
I would  strike  at  you  with  a knife?” 

“No,  father,  no;  you  would  never  hart  me.” 

44 What  should  I hurt?” 

44  Nothing,  dear  father.  On  my  knees,  I am 
certain,  in  my  heart  and  soul  I am  certain,  no- 
thing ! But  it  was  too  dreadful  to  bear ; for  it 
looked — ” her  hands  covering  her  face  again, 
44  O it  looked — ” 

44  What  did  it  look  like  ?*' 

The  recollection  of  his  murderous  figure,  com- 
bining with  her  trial  of  last  night,  and  her  trial 
of  the  morning,  caused  her  to  drop  at  his  fee^ 
without  having  answered. 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  before.  He  raised 
her  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  calling  her  the 
best  of  daughters,  and  “my  poor  pretty  creetur,” 
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and  laid  her  head  upon  his  knee,  and  tried  to 
restore  her.  But  fai]ing,  he  laid  her  bead  gen- 
tly down  again,  got  a pillow  and  placed  it  un- 
der her  dark  hair,  and  sought  on  the  table  for  a 
spoonful  of  brandy.  There  being  none  left,  he 
hurriedly  caught  up  the  empty  bottle,  and  ran 
out  at  the  door. 

He  returned  as  hurriedly  as  he  had  gone,  with 
the  bottle  still  empty.  He  kneeled  down  by  her, 
took  her  head  on  his  arm,  and  moistened  tier 
lips  with  a little  water  into  which  he  dipped  his 
fingers:  saying,  fiercely,  as  he  looked  around, 
now  over  this  shoulder,  now  over  that : 

44  Have  we  got  a pest  in  the  house?  Is  there 
samm’at  deadly  sticking  to  my  clothes  ? What’s 
let  loose  upon  ns?  Who  loosed  it?” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MB.  WEGO  LOOKS  AFTER  HIMSELF. 

Silas  Wkgo,  being  on  his  road  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  approaches  it  by  way  of  Clerkenwell. 
The  time  is  early  in  the  evening ; the  weather 
moist  and  raw.  Mr.  Wegg  finds  leisure  to  make 
a little  circuit,  by  reason  that  he  folds  his  screen 
early,  now  that  he  combines  another  source  of 
income  with  it,  and  also  that  he  feels  it  due  to 
himself  to  be  anxiously  expected  at  the  Bower. 
44  Boffin  will  get  all  the  eagerer  for  waiting  a 
bit,"  says  Silas,  screwing  up,  as  he  stumps  along, 
first  his  right  eye,  and  then  his  left.  Which  is 
something  superfluous  in  him,  for  Nature  has  al- 
ready screwed  both  pretty  tight. 

44  If  I get  on  with  him  as  I expect  to  get  on," 
Silas  pursues,  stumping  and  meditating,  44  it 
wouldn’t  become  roe  to  leave  it  here.  It 
wouldn’t  be  respectable."  Animated  by  this  re- 
flection, he  stumps  faster,  and  looks  a long  way 
before  him,  as  a man  with  an  ambitious  project 
in  abeyance  often  will  do. 

Aware  of  a working-jeweler  population  taking 
sanctuary  about  the  church  in  Clerkenwell,  Mr. 
Wegg  is  conscious  of  an  interest  in,  and  a re- 
spect for,  the  neighborhood.  But,  his  sensations 
in  this  regard  halt  as  to  their  strict  morality,  as 
he* halts  in  his  gait ; for,  they  suggest  the  de- 
lights of  a coat  of  invisibility  in  which  to  walk 
off  safely  with  the  precious  stones  and  watch- 
cases,  but  stop  short  of  any  compunction  for  the 
people  who  would  lose  the  same. 

Not,  however,  toward  the  “shops"  where  cun- 
ning artificers  work  in  pearls  and  diamonds  and 
gold  and  silver,  making  their  hands  so  rich,  that 
the  enriched  water  in  which  they  wash  them  is 
bought  for  the  refiners ; — not  toward  these  does 
Mr.  Wegg  stump,  but  toward  the  poorer  shops 
of  small  retail  traders  in  commodities  to  eat  and 
drink  and  keep  folks  warm,  and  of  Italian  frame- 
makers,  and  of  barbers,  and  of  brokers,  and  of 
dealers  in  dogs  and  singing-birds.  From  these, 
in  a narrow  and  a dirty  street  devoted  to  such 
callings,  Mr.  Wegg  selects  one  dark  shop-win- 
dow with  a tallow-candle  dimly  burning  in  it. 


snrronnded  by  a muddle  of  objects  vaguely  re- 
sembling pieces  of  leather  and  dry  stick,  but 
among  which  nothing  is  resolvable  into  any  thing 
distinct,  save  the  candle  itself  in  its  old  tin  can- 
dlestick, and  two  preserved  frogs  fighting  a small- 
sword duel.  Stamping  with  fresh  vigor,  he  goes 
in  at  the  dark  greasy  entry,  pushes  a little  greasy 
dark  reluctant  side-door,  and  follows  the  door 
into  the  little  dark  greasy  shop.  It  is  so  dark 
that  nothing  can  be  made  out  in  it,  over  a little 
counter,  but  another  tallow-candle  in  another 
old  tin  candlestick,  close  to  the  face  of  a man 
stooping  low  in  a chair. 

Mr.  Wegg  nods  to  the  face, 44  Good-evening." 

The  face  looking  up  is  a sallow  face  with  weak 
eyes,  surmounted  by  a tangle  of  reddish-dusty 
hair.  The  owner  of  the  face  has  no  cravat  on, 
and  has  opened  his  tumbled  shirt-collar  to  work 
with  the  more  ease.  For  the  same  reason  he 
has  lto  coat  on : only  a loose  waistcoat  over  his 
yellow  linen.  His  eyes  are  like  the  over-tried 
eyes  of  an  engraver,  but  he  is  not  that ; his  ex- 
pression and  stoop  are  like  those  of  a shoemaker, 
bat  he  is  not  that. 

44  Good-evening,  Mr.  Venus.  Don’t  you  re- 
member?" 

With  slowly  dawning  remembrance  Mr.  Ve- 
nus rises,  and  holds  his  candle  over  Che  little 
counter,  and  holds  it  down  toward  the  legs,  nat- 
ural and  artificial,  of  Mr.  Wegg. 

44 To  be  sure  /”  he  says,  then.  44  How  do  you 
do?" 

44  Wegg,  you  know,"  that  gentleman  explains. 

44  Yes,  yes,"  says  the  other.  44  Hospital  am- 
putation ?" 

44  Just  so,"  says  Mr.  Wegg. 

“Yes,  yes,"  quoth  Venus.  44 How  do  you 
do?  Sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  warm  your — 
your  other  one." 

The  little  counter  being  so  short  a counter 
that  it  leaves  the  fire-place,  which  would  have 
been  behind  it  if  it  had  been  logger,  accessible, 
Mr.  Wegg  sits  down  on  a box  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  inhales  a warm  and  comfortable  smell 
which  is  not  the  smell  of  the  shop.  44  For  that," 
Mr.  Wegg  inwardly  decides,  as  he  takes  a cor- 
rective sniff  or  two,  4 4 is  musty,  leathery,  feath- 
ery, cellary,  gluey,  gummy,  and,"  with  another 
sniff,  44  as  it  might  be,  strong  of  old  pairs  of 
bellows." 

44  My  tea  is  drawing,  and  my  mnffin  is  on  the 
bob,  Mr.  Wegg;  will  yon  partake?" 

It  being  one  of  Mr.  Wegg’s  guiding  rules  in 
life  always  to  partake,  he  says  he  will.  But,  the 
little  shop  is  so  excessively  dark,  is  stack  so  full 
of  black  shelves  and  brackets  and  nooks  and 
corners,  that  he  sees  Mr.  Venus’s  cup  and  sau- 
cer only  because  it  is  close  under  the  candle, 
and  does  not  see  from  what  mysterious  recess 
Mr.  Venus  produces  another  for  himself,  until 
it  is  under  his  nose.  Concurrently,  Wegg  per- 
ceives a pretty  little  dead  bird  lying  on  the  count- 
er, with  its  head  drooping  on  one  side  against 
the  rim  of  Mr.  Venus’s  saucer,  and  a long  stiff 
wire  piercing  its  breast.  As  if  it  were  Cock 
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Robin,  the  hero  of  the  ballad,  and  Mr.  Venus 
were  the  sparrow  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  and 
Mr.  Wegg  were  the  fly  with  his  little  eye. 

Mr.  Venus  dives,  and  produces  another  muf- 
fin, yet  untoasted ; taking  the  arrow  out  of  the 
breast  of  Cock  Robin,  he  proceeds  to  toast  it  on 
the  end  of  that  cruel  instrument.  When  it  is 
brown,  he  dives  again  and  produces  butter,  with 
which  he  completes  his  work. 

Mr.  Wegg,  as  an  artful  man  who  is  sure  of 
his  sapper  by-and-by,  presses  muffin  on  his  host 
to  soothe  him  into  a compliant  state  of  mind, 
or,  as  one  might  say,  to  grease  his  works.  As 
the  muffins  disappear,  little  by  little,  the  black 
shelves  and  nooks  and  corners  begin  to  appear, 
and  Mr.  Wegg  gradually  acquires  an  imperfect 
notion  that  over  against  him  on  the  chimney- 
piece  is  a Hindoo  baby  in  a bottle,  curved  up 
with  his  big  head  tucked  under  him,  as  though 
he  would  instantly  throw  a somersault  if  the 
bottle  were  large  enough. 

When  he  deems  Mr.  Venus’s  wheels  sufficient- 
ly lubricated,  Mjl  Wegg  approaches  his  object 
by  asking,  as  hJBghtly  taps  his  hands  together, 
to  express  an  undesigning  frame  of  mind : 

“ And  how  have  I been  going  on,  this  long 
time,  Mr.  Venus  ?” 

‘‘Very  bad,”  says  Mr.  Venus,  uncompromis- 
ingly. 

“What ? Am  I still  at  homo asks  Wegg, 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 

44  Always  at  home.” 

This  would  seem  to  be  secretly  agreeable  to 
Wegg,  but  he  veils  his  feelings,  and  observes, 
44 Strange.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it?” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  replies  Venus,  who  is  a hag- 
gard melancholy  man,  speaking  in  a weak  voice 
of  querulous  complaint,  44  to  what  to  attribute 
it,  Mr.  Wegg.  I can’t  work  you  into  V miscel- 
laneous one,  nohow.  Do  what  I will,  you  can’t 
be  got  to  fit.  Any  body  with  a passable  knowl- 
edge would  pick  you  out  at  a look,  and  say, — 
4 No  go ! Don’t  match  1’” 

44  Well,  but  hang  it,  Mr.  Venus,”  Wegg  ex- 
postulates with  some  little  irritation,  4t  that  can’t 
be  personal  and  peculiar  iu  me.  It  must  often 
happen  with  miscellaneous  ones.” 

44  With  ribs  (I  grant  you)  always.  But  not 
else.  When  I prepare  a miscellaneous  one,  I 
know  beforehand  that  I can’t  keep  to  nature, 
and  be  miscellaneous  with  ribs,  because  every 
man  has  his  own  ribs,  and  no  other  man’s  will 
go  with  them ; but  elseways  I can  be  miscella- 
neous. I have  just  sent  home  a Beauty— a per- 
fect Beauty — to  a school  of  art.  One  leg  Bel- 
gian, one  leg  English,  and  the  pickings  of  eight 
other  people  in  it.  Talk  of  not  being  qualified 
to  be  miscellaneous ! By  rights  you  ought  to  be, 
Mr.  Wegg.” 

Silas  looks  as  hard  at  his  one  leg  as  he  can  in 
the  dim  light,  and  after  a pause  sulkily  opines 
44  that  it  most  be  the  fault  of  the  other  people. 
Or  how  4ft  you  mean  to  say  it  comes  about  ?” 
be  demands  impatiently. 

44 1 don’t  know  how  it  comes  about.  Stand 


up  a minute.  Hold  the  light”  Mr.  Venus 
takes  from  a corner  by  his  chair  the  bones  of  a 
leg  and  foot,  beautifully  pure,  and  put  together 
with  exquisite  neatness.  These  he  compares 
with  Mr.  Wegg’s  leg;  that  gentleman  looking 
on,  as  if  he  were  being  measured  for  a riding- 
boot.  44  No,  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is. 

You  have  got  a twist  in  that  bone,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief.  I never  saw  the  likes  of  you.” 

Mr.  Wegg  having  looked  distrustfully  at  his 
own  limb,  and  suspiciously  at  the  pattern  with 
which  it  has  been  compared,  makes  the  point : 

44  I’ll  bet  a pound  that  ain’t  an  English  one !” 

44 An  easy  wager,  when  we  run  so  much  into 
foreign ! No,  it  belongs  to  that  French  gentle^ 
man.” 

As  he  nods  toward  a point  of  darkness  be- 
hind Mr.  Wegg,  the  latter,  with  a slight  start, 
looks  round  for 4 4 that  French  gentleman,”  whom 
he  at  length  descries  to  be  represented  (in  a very 
workman-like  manner)  by  his  ribs  only,  stand- 
ing on  a shelf  in  another  corner,  like  a piece  of 
armor  or  a pair  of  stays. 

44 Oh!”  says  Mr.  Wegg,  with  a sort  of  sense 
of  being  introduced;  44 1 dare  say  you  were  all 
right  enough  in  yonr  own  countiy,  but  I hope 
no  objections  will  be  taken  to  my  saying  that 
the  Frenchman  was  never  yet  bom  as  I should 
wish  to  match.” 

At  this  moment  the  greasy  door  is  violently 
poshed  inward,  and  a boy  follows  it,  who  says, 
after  having  let  it  slam : 

44  Come  for  the  stuffed  canary.” 

44 It’s  three  and  ninepence,”  returns  Venus; 

44 have  you  got  the  money?” 

The  boy  produces  four  shillings.  Mr.  Venus, 
always  in  exceedingly  low  spirits  and  making 
whimpering  sounds,  peers  about  for  the  stuffed 
canaxy.  On  his  taking  the  candle  to  assist  his 
search,  Mr.  Wegg  observes  that  he  has  a con- 
venient little  shelf  near  his  knees,  exclusively 
appropriated  to  skeleton  hands,  which  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  wanting  to  lay  hold  of 
him.  From  these  Mr.  Venus  rescues  the  canary 
m a glass  case,  and  shows  it  to  the  boy. 

44 There!”  ho  whimpers.  44 There’s  anima- 
tion ! On  a twig,  making  np  his  mind  to  hop ! 

Take  care  of  him ; he’s  a lovely  specimen. — 

And  three  is  four.” 

The  boy  gathers  up  his  change,  and  has  pulled 
the  door  open  by  a leather  strap  nailed  to  it  for 
the  purpose,  when  Venus  cries  out : 

44  Stop  him ! Come  back,  you  young  villain ! 

You’ve  got  a tooth  among  them  half-pence.” 

44  How  was  I to  know  I’d  got  it  ? You  giv  it 
me.  I don’t  want  none  of  yonr  teeth ; I’ve  got 
enough  of  my  own.”  So  the  boy  pipes,  as  he 
selects  it  from  his  change,  and  throws  it  on  the 
counter.  * 

41  Don’t  sauce  me,  in  the  wicious  pride  of  your 
youth,”  Mr.  Venus  retorts  pathetically.  44  Don’t 
hit  me  because  you  see  I’m  down.  I’m  low  enough 
without  that.  It  dropped  into  the  till,  I suppose. 

They  drop  into  every  thing.  There  was  two  in 
the  coffee-pot  at  breakfast-time.  Molars.” 
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“Very  well,  then,”  argues  the  boy,  “what 
do  you  call  names  for?” 

To  which  Mr.  Venus  only  replies,  shaking  his 
shock  of  dusty  hair,  and  winking  his  weak  eyes, 
“Don’t  sauce  me,  in  the  wicious  pride  of  your 
youth ; don’t  hit  me,  because  you  see  I’m  down. 
You’ve  no  idea  how  small  you’d  come  out,  if  I 
had  the  articulating  of  you.” 

This  consideration  seems  to  have  its  effect  on 
the  boy,  for  he  goes  out  grumbling. 

“Oh  dear  me,  dear  me!”  sighs  Mr.  Venus, 
heavily,  snuffing  the  candle,  “the  world  that 
appeared  so  flowery  has  ceased  to  blow ! You’re 
casting  your  eye  round  the  shop,  Mr.  W egg.  Let 
me  show  you  a light.  My  working-bench.  My 
young  man’s  bench.  A Wice.  Tools.  Bones, 
warious.  Skulls,  warious.  Preserved  Indian 
baby.  African  ditto.  Bottled  preparations, 
warious.  Every  thing  within  reach  of  your 
hand,  in  good  preservation.  The  mouldy  ones 
atop.  What’s  in  those  hampers  over  them  again, 
I don’t  quite  remember.  Say,  human  warious. 
Cats.  Articulated  English  baby.  Dogs.  Ducks. 
Glass  eyes,  warious.  Mummied  bird.  Dried  cu- 
ticle, warious.  Oh,  dear  me ! That’s  the  gen- 
eral panoramic  view.” 

Having  so  held  and  waved  the  candle  os  that 
all  these  heterogeneous  objects  6eemed  to  come 
forward  obediently  when  they  were  named,  and 
then  retire  again,  Mr.  Venus  despondently  re- 
peats, “ Oh  dear  me,  dear  me  1”  resumes  his  seat, 
and  with  drooping  despondency  upon  him,  falls 
to  pouring  himself  out  more  tea. 

“ Where  am  I ?”  asks  Mr.  Wegg. 

“You’re  somewhere  in  the  back  shop  across 
the  yard,  Sir  ; and  speaking  quite  candidly,  I 
wish  I’d  never  bought  you  of  the  Hospital  Por- 
ter.” 

“ Now,  look  here,  what  did  you  give  for  me  ?” 

“Well,”  replies  Venus,  blowing  his  tea:  his 
head  and  face  peering  out  of  the  darkness,  over 
the  smoke  of  it,  as  if  he  were  modernizing  the 
old  original  rise  in  his  family : “ you  were  one 
of  a warious  lot,  and  I don’t  know.” 

Silas  puts  his  point  in  the  improved  form  of 
“What  will  you  take  for  me?” 

“Well,”  replies  Venus,  still  blowing  his  tea, 
“ I’m  not  prepared,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Wegg.” 

“Come!  According  to  your  own  account 
I’m  not  worth  much,”  Wegg  reasons  persua- 
sively. 

“Not  for  miscellaneous  working  in,  I grant 
you,  Mr.  Wegg;  but  you  might  turn  out  valua- 
ble yet,  as  a — ” here  Mr.  Venus  takes  a gulp  of 
tea,  so  hot  that  it  makes  him  choke,  and  sets 
his  weak  eyes  watering;  “as  a Monstrosity,  if 
you’ll  excuse  me.” 

Repressing  an  ihdignant  look,  indicative  of 
any  thing  but  a disposition  to  excuse  him,  Silas 
pursues  his  point. 

“ I think  you  know  me,  Mr.  Venus,  and  I 
think  you  know  I never  bargain.” 

Mr.  Venus  takes  gulps  of  hot  teft,  shutting  his 
eyes  at  every  gulp,  and  opening  them  again  in 


a spasmodic  manner;  but  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  assent. 

“ I have  a prospect  of  getting  on  in  life  and 
elevating  myself  by  my  own  independent  exer- 
tions,” says  Wegg,  feelingly,  “and  I shouldn’t 
like — I tell  you  openly  I should  not  like — under 
such  circumstances,  to  be  what  I may  call  dis- 
persed, a part  of  me  here,  and  a part  of  me  there, 
but  should  wish  to  collect  myself  like  a gentle 
person.” 

“It’s  a prospect  at  present,  is  it,  Mr.  Wegg? 
Then  you  haven’t  got  the  money  for  a deal  about 
you  ? Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  with  you ; 

I’ll  hold  you  over.  I am  a man  of  my  word, 
and  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  my  disposing  of 
you.  I’ll  hold  you  over.  That’s  a promise.  Oh 
dear  me,  dear  me !” 

Fain  to  accept  his  promise,  and  wishing  to 
propitiate  him,  Mr.  Wegg  looks  on  as  he  sighs 
and  pours  himself  out  more  tea,  and  then  says, 
trying  to  get  a sympathetic  tone  into  his  voice : 

“You  seem  very  low,  Mr.  Venus.  Is  busi- 
ness bad  ?”  ^ 

“Never  was  so  good.”  • 

“Is  your  hand  out  at  all?” 

“Never  was  so  well  in.  Mr. Wegg,  I’m  not 
only  first  in  the  trade,  but  I’m  the  trade.  You 
may  go  and  buy  a skeleton  at  the  West  End  if 
you  like,  and  pay  the  West  End  price,  but  it’ll 
be  my  putting  together.  I’ve  as  much  to  do  as 
I can  possibly  do,  with  the  assistance  of  ray 
young  man,  and  I take  a pride  and  a pleasure 
in  it.” 

Mr.  Venus  thus  delivers  himself,  his  right 
hand  extended,  his  smoking  saucer  in  his  left 
hand,  protesting  as  though  he  were  going  to  m 
burst  into  a flood  of  tears. 

“Thjtt  ain’t  a state  of  things  to  make  you 
low,  M^Venus.” 

“ Mr.  Wegg,  I know  it  ain’t.  Mr.  Wegg,  not 
to  name  myself  as  a workman  without  an  equal, 

I’ve  gone  on  improving  myself  in  my  knowledge 
of  Anatomy,  till  both  by  sight  and  by  name  I’m 
perfect.  Mr.  Wegg,  if  you  was  brought  here 
loose  in  a bag  to  be  articulated,  I’d  name  your 
smallest  bones  blindfold  equally  with  your  larg- 
est, as  fast  as  I could  pick  ’em  out,  and  I’d  sort 
’em  all,  and  sort  your  wertebrai,  in  a manner 
that  would  equally  surprise  and  charm  you.” 

“Well,”  remarks  Silas  (though  not  quite  so 
readily  as  last  time),  “that  ain’t  a state  of  things 
to  be  low  about. — Not  for  you  to  be  low  about, 
leastways.” 

“ Mr.  Wegg,  I know  it  ain’t ; Mr.  Wegg,  I 
know  it  ain’t.  But  it’s  the  heart  that  lowers 
me,  it  is  the  heart!  Be  so  good  as  take  and 
read  that  card  out  loud.” 

Silas  receives  one  from  his  hand,  which  Venus 
takes  from  a wonderful  litter  in  a drawer,  and 
putting  on  his  spectacles,  reads: 

“ ‘ Mr.  Venus,’ ” 

“Yes.  Goon.” 

“ ‘ Preserver  of  Animals  and  Bird^* 

“Yes.  Goon.” 

“ ‘Articulator  of  human  bones.’  ” 
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“ That’s  it,”  with  a groan.  “That’s  it ! Mr. 
Wegg,  I’m  thirty-two,  and  a bachelor.  Mr. 
Wegg,  I love  her.  Mr.  Wegg,  she  is  worthy 
of  being  loved  by  a Potentate  1”  Here  Silas  is 
rather  alarmed  by  Mr.  Venus’s  springing  to  his 
feet  in  the  hurry  of  his  spirits,  and  haggardly 
confronting  him  with  his  hand  on  his  coat  col- 
lar; but  Mr.  Venus,  begging  pardon,  sits  down 
again,  saying,  with  the  calmness  of  despair, 
“She  objects  to  the  business.”/ 

“ Does  she  know  the  profits  of  it  ?” 

“ She  knows  the  profits  of  it,  but  she  don't 
appreciate  the  art  of  it,  and  she  objects  to  it. 

4 1 do  not  wish,’  she  writes  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, 4 to  regard  myself,  nor  yet  to  be  regard- 
ed, in  that  boney  light.’  ” 

Mr.  Venus  pours  himself  out  more  tea,  with  a 
look  and  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  desola- 
tion. 

“And  so  a man  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
Mr.  Wegg,  only  to  see  that  there’s  no  look-out 
when  he’s  up  there!  I sit  here  of  a night  sur- 
rounded by  the  lovely  trophies  of  my  art,  and 
what  bavo  they  done  for  me?  Ruined  me. 
Brought  me  to  the  pass  of  being  informed  that 
‘she  does  not  wish  to  regard  herself,  nor  yet  to 
be  regarded,  in  that  boney  light!’”  Having 
repeated  the  fatal  expressions,  Mr.  Venus  drinks 
more  tea  by  gulps,  and  offers  an  explanation  of 
his  doing  so. 

“ It  lowers  me.  When  I’m  equally  lowered 
all  over,  lethargy  sets  in.  By  sticking  to  it  till 
one  or  two  in  the  morning,  I get  oblivion.  Don’t 
let  me  detain  you,  Mr.  Wegg.  I’m  not  com- 
pany for  any  one.” 

44  It  is  not  on  that  account,”  says  Silas,  rising, 
“but  because  I’ve  got  an  appointment.  It’s 
time  I w'as  at  Harmon’s.” 

“Eh?”  said  Mr.  Venus.  “Harmon’s,  np 
Battle  Bridge  way  ?” 

Mr.  Wegg  admits  that  he  is  bound  for  that 
port. 

“You  ought  to  be  in  a good  thing,  if  you’ve 
worked  yourself  in  there.  There’s  lots  of  money 
going,  there.  ” 

44 To  think,”  says  Silas,  “that  you  should 
catch  it  np  so  quick,  and  know  about  it.  Won- 
derful!” 

“Not  at  all,  Mr.  Wegg.  The  old  gentleman 
wanted  to  know  the  nature  and  worth  of  every 
thing  that  was  found  in  the  dust;  and  many’s 
the  bone,  and  feather,  and  what  not,  that  he’s 
brought  to  me.” 

44 Really,  now!” 

“Yes.  (Oh  dear  me,  dear  me!)  And  he’s 
buried  quite  in  this  neighborhood,  you  know. 
Over  yonder.” 

Mr.  Wegg  does  not  know,  but  he  makes  as  if 
he  did,  by  responsively  nodding  his  head.  He 
also  follows  with  his  eyes  the  toss  of  Venus’s 
head : as  if  to  seek  a direction  to  over  yonder. 

44 1 took  an  interest  in  that  discovery  in  the 
river,”  says  Venus.  “(She  hadn’t  written  her 
cutting  refusal  at  that  time.)  I’ve  got  up  there 
never  mind,  though.” 


He  had  raised  the  candle  at  arm's-length  to- 
ward one  of  the  dark  shelves,  and  Mr.  Wegg 
had  turned  to  look,  when  he  broke  off. 

44  The  old  gentleman  was  well  known  all  round 
here.  There  used  to  be  stories  about  his  hav- 
ing hidden  all  kinds  of  property  in  those  dust 
mounds.  I suppose  there  was  nothing  in  ’em. 
Probably  you  know,  Mr.  Wegg?” 

“Nothing  in  'em,”  says  Wegg,  who  has  never 
heard  a word  of  this  before. 

44  Don’t  let  me  detain  you.  Good-night !” 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Venus  gives  him  a shake 
of  the  hand  with  a shake  of  his  own  head,  and 
drooping  down  in  his  chair,  proceeds  to  pour 
himself  out  more  tea.  Mr.  Wegg,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  pulls  the  door  open  by 
the  strap,  notices  that  the  movement  so  shakes 
the  crazy  shop,  and  so  shakes  a momentary  flare 
out  of  the  candle,  as  that  the  babies — Hindoo, 
African,  and  British— the  “human  warious,” 
the  French  gentleman,  the  green  glass-eyed  cats, 
the  dogs,  the  ducks,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  col- 
lection, show  for  an  instant  as  if  paralytically 
animated ; while  even  poor  little  Cock  Robin  at 
Mr.  Venus’s  elbow  turns  over  on  his  innocent 
side.  Next  moment,  Mr.  Wegg  is  stumping  un- 
der the  gaslights  and  through  the  mud. 


THE  ^CONTRAST. 

WE  sit  at  home,  nor  feel  that  they 
Who  fight  upon  the  distant  plain 
Are  falling  faster  day  by  day, 

A harvest  of  the  slain. 

We  lightly  walk  the  busy  street, 

Where  trade  and  gain  roll  swiftly  on ; 
They  march  a battle-field  to  greet, 

And  die  as  it  is  won. 

The  trumpet  calls  them  in  the  night 
To  die  for  Freedom;  and  the  boom 
Of  cannon  from  the  fortressed  height 
Still  calls  them  to  their  doom. 

Unmoved  we  read  of  how  they  fell 
To  shield  the  starry  flag  from  shame; 
Dauntless  through  storms  of  shot  and  shell 
In  the  red  battle's  flame! 

Brave  hearts  are  beating  for  us  there 
Amid  the  conflict’s  feverish  breath: 

This  hour,  what  soldier’s  hurried  prayer 
Is  said  for  you,  in  death. 

They  lie  upon  the  lonely  hill 

Or  blackened  plain  in  dreamless  sleep. 
Their  rest  eternal!  Never  will 
They  wake,  like  ns,  to  weep. 

We  rise*  each  day  to  weary  toil 

And  hourly  strife — their  work  is  done ! 
Their  blood  will  consecrate  the  soil 
Their  lives  so  nobly  won. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  20th  of  May.  The 
military  operations  of  the  preceding  month 
have  been  of  such  decided  importance  as  almost  en- 
tirely to  engross  public  attention. 

In  the  extreme  South  and  Southwest  the  results 
have  been  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  Union  arms. 
The  accompanying  Map  shows  the  region  of  the  Red 
River,  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  General  Banks.  As  noted  in  our 


previous  Records,  General  A.  J.  Smith  left  Vicks- 
burg ou  the  10th  of  March,  entered  the  Red  River, 
and  captured  Fort  De  Russev.  Admiral  Porter  fol- 
lowed with  a strong  naval  force,  and  took  possession 
of  Alexandria.  Banks,  writh  a strong  force,  proceed- 
ed by  land.  Then  followed  the  actions  at  Cane 
River  and  Pleasant  Hill,  and  the  retreat  of  our  forces 
to  Grand  Ecore,  as  noted  in  our  last  Record.  The 
river  was  now  falling  rapidly,  and  the  water  was 
lower  than  has  been  known  at  that  season  for  years. 
The  gun-boats  were  detained  by  low-water  above 
the  rapids  at  Alexandria,  several  transports  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  on  the  passage  down  to  that 
point,  where  at  the  lost  accounts  a large  force  was 
engaged  in  damming  the  river,  so  as  to  give  suf- 


ficient depth  to  suffer  the  boats  to  pass  the  obstruc- 
tion and  regain  the  Mississippi  The  army  in  the 
mean  while  continued  its  retreat  from  Grand  Ecore 
to  Alexandria,  where  it  was  at  the  latest  date,  May 
4.  While  these  operations  were  going  on  upon  the 
Red  River,  a strong  auxiliary  expedition,  under 
General  Steele,  had  set  out  from  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, with  the  design  of  uniting  with  Banks’s  col- 
umn at  Shreveport.  About  half  the  distance  had 
been  accomplished  when  Intelligence  reached  him, 
at  Camden,  Arkansas,  of  the  failure  of  Banks  to 
reach  Shreveport.  He  at  once  commenced  his  re- 
I treat,  which  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  main  column  was  compelled  to  destroy  his 
trains  and  every  bridge  behind  him.  On  the  30th 
j of  April,  while  crossing  the  Saline  River,  he  was 
, attacked  by  a body  of  the  enemy  under  General 
| Fagan ; but  the  assault  was  repulsed.  A portion 
i of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  however,  crossed  the  river 
i above,  and  hurried  on  toward  Little  Rock,  hoping 
j to  take  it  by  surprise  while  the  Union  forces  were 
I at  a distance  ; the  movement  was,  however,  unsuc- 
| cessful.  A train  returning  to  Pine  Bluff,  under 
1 command  of  Colonel  Drake,  with  an  escort  of  three 
regiments,  was  attacked  by  a superior  force  of  the 
enemy  and  captured.  We  lost  nearly  2000  prison- 
I ers,  four  guns,  and  240  wagons. — General  Canby, 
lately  in  command  of  the  fortifications  at  New  York, 
t has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  tho  forces 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Another  disaster  has  occurred  to  our  arms  in 
North  Carolina.  On  the  17th  of  April  a large  body 
of  the  Confederates  marched  upon  Plymouth,  upon 
Albemarle  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke 
River,  which  wras  held  by  our  forces  under  General 
: Wessels.  A furious  attack  was  made  upon  Fort 
! Gray,  its  principal  defense,  which  was  repelled  by 
i the  garrison,  aided  by  the  gun-boats.  On  the  18th 
four  of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  and  an  iron-clad  ram 
came  dowrn  the  Roanoke,  passed  the  fort  in  the  night, 
and  attacked  our  fleet.  Two  of  our  boats,  the 
fidd  and  the  Bombshell,  were  lost.  The  shots  fired 
at  the  ram  apparently  inflicted  no  serious  damage. 
The  attack  upon  Plymouth  w'as  then  resumed ; the 
town  itself  was  abandoned,  the  troops  retiring  into 
Fort  Williams,  which  was  assailed  by  storm,  and 
captured  after  a desperate  contest.  The  captures 
were  about  1500  men.  Among  the  garrison  were 
two  companies  of  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  a 
number  of  colored  troops.  It  is  said  that  the  vol- 
unteers and  the  negroes  were  shot  after  surrender. 
This  statement  is,  how'ever,  not  confirmed  writh  the 
same  certainty  as  is  the  similar  transaction  at  Fort 
Pillow,  noted  in  our  last  Record. 

Several  minor  engagements  of  no  great  Import- 
ance have  taken  place  in  various  quarters.  But 
the  main  interest  of  the  month  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, w hich,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant,  has  undertaken  a forward 
movement  against  the  Confederate  arm}*  underGen- 
erul  Lee,  and  toward  Richmond. 

The  Union  army  had  been  concentrated  near 
Culpepper  Court  House,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Rapidan;  the  Confederate 
army  was  mainly  at  Orange  Court  House,  about 
twenty  miles  south,  ten  miles  from  the  south  bank 
df  the  Rapidan:  the  outpoets  and  pickets  of  both 
armies  reaching  that  stream,  on  either  side.  The 
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order  for  the  advaAe  of  our  army  was  given  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday.  May  8.  The  crossing  was 
effected  during  the  day  and  the  following  night, 
mainly  at  Germanna  and  Ely's  Fords,  twelve  and 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Cul  pepper.  Instead  of  march- 
ing directly  south  upon  Lee  s strong  position  at  Or- 
ange, and  the  intrench inents  on  Mine  Kiver  a few 
miles  distant,  which  Meade  had  found  in  Novem- 
ber too  strong  to  be  assailed,  and  which  were  now 
doubtless  still  stronger,  Grant's  plan  was  to  turn 
them  upon  their  right ; that  is,  to  the  eas},  and  thus 
throw  himself  between  these  positions  and  Rich- 
mond. The  effect  of  this  movement  would  be  that 
Lee  must  either  come  out  of  his  intrenchments  and 
defeat  this  advance  upon  open  ground,  or  fall  back 
toward  Richmond.  This  line  of  advance  would 
compel  Grant  to  traverse  the  region  locally  known 
as  the  44  Wilderness.” 

The  u Wilderness”  is  a broken,  sterile  tract  of 
country  in  Spottsylvania  County,  commencing  not 
far  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  and  stretch- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  each  direction.  The  re- 
gion is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  gullies  and 
ravines  of  no  great  depth,  but  with  steep  sides,  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  swamps.  The  low 
lulls  and  swells  are  covered  with  a thick  growth  of 
stunted  pines,  dwarf  oaks,  and  underbrush,  hardly 
reaching  the  height  of  a man,  but  so  dense  as  to  be 
almost  impenetrable.  The  roads  which  straggle 
here  and  there,  crossing  and  recrossing,  are,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  mere  paths,  impassable  for 
the  rudest  vehicle  even  in  good  weather,  and  con- 
verted into  quagmires  by  a few  hours’  rain.  Here 
and  there,  at  the  intersection  of  these  roads,  is  a 
tavern  or  store,  with  half  a dozen  rude  dwellings 
grouped  around  it.  Besides  these,  and  here  and 
there  a soli  tan’  dwelling,  the  whole  tract  is  almost 
bare  of  inhabitants.  Chancellorsville,  where  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Hooker  suffered  defeat 
in  May,  1863,  is  near  the  eastern  edge  of  this  tract. 
The  main  action  in  that  series  of  encounters  is  call- 
ed by  the  Confederates  “the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness.” Across  this  desolate  region  Grant’s  army 
must  pass  in  order  to  carry  out  the  design  of  turn- 
ing the  works  at  Mine  Run.  That  it  would  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Confederates,  whose  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  region  would  give  them  a decided  ad- 
vantage, was  a probability  which  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  venturing  upon  the  movement. 

The  army  under  the  immediate  lead  of  General 
Meade,  Major-General  Commanding — Lieutenant- 


! the  same  time  pressed  slowly  southward.  The  line 
thus  would  have  assumed  a northwest  and  southeast 
direction,  and  according  to  the  dispositions  ordered, 
Sedgwick  would  have  held  the  right,  toward  the 
northwest,  Hancock  the  left,  and  Warren  the  cen- 
tre. The  movement  had  hardly  begun,  and  the 
corps  had  only  partly  assumed  their  positions — the 
gap  between  Sedgwick  and  Hancock  not  having 
been  filled  by  Warren — when  it  became  evident 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  force.  Lee 
had  chosen  to  dispute  the  turning  rather  than  fall 
back.  It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of  maps  and 
plans,  to  give  a complete  idea  of  the  battles  fought 
on  that  intricate  field.  The  general  scope  and  re- 
sult may  be  readily  apprehended.  Lee  repeated  his 
favorite  movement  of  hurling  his  troopB  in  masses 
upon  what  appeared  the  weakest  part  of  our  lines. 
In  this  case  it  was  at  the  outset  clearly  the  centre. 

| The  attack  was  made  by  Ewell’s  and  Hill’s  corps, 

| first  upon  one  point,  and  then  in  succession  upon 
1 others.  Several  of  these  assaults  were  success- 
\ ful  at  the  outset ; in  one,  nearly  a thousand  pria- 
I oners  and  two  guns  were  captured ; but  the  Con- 
| federates  were  in  the  end  foiled  in  each,  and  ut- 
| terly  failed  in  their  purpose  to  break  our  lines  or 
j drive  us  back  upon  the  Rapidan.  The  battle  ex- 
| tended  far  into  the  night.  The  loss  was  heavy, 
probably  about  equal,  on  both  sides ; but  the  enemy 
took  about  1000  prisoners,  and  lost  about  300.  Both 
armies  lay  on  their  arms  upon  their  own  part  of 
! the  field.  The  result  was  indecisive;  but  Grant 
had  gained  a little  in  position,  and  in  discovering 
the  position  of  the  enem^  and  thus  knowing  in 
what  direction  to  call  the  wserve  under  Burnside. 

On  Friday,  the  6th,  both  commanders  had  resolved 
| upon  taking  the  offensive.  The  Confederates,  who 
I were  now  strengthened  by  Longstreet's  corps,  how- 
ever, were  a little  the  earlier,  and  repeated  their 
tactics  of  the  preceding  day,  with  even  more  deterra- 
: ination.  On  our  part,  also,  the  offensive  was  tried ; 

1 and  the  lines  of  battle,  irregularly  formed  among 
: the  dense  thickets,  swayed  back  and  forward  during 
! the  whole  day— now  at  one  point,  and  now  at  an- 
' other.  More  than  once  it  seemed  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  their  purpose  of  breaking  through 
our  lines,  but  in  each  case  they  were  finally  repelled. 
The  last  and  the  most  nearly  successful  of  these  at- 
tacks was  made  just  at  nightfall,  when  a furious 
dash  was  made  upon  our  extreme  right,  which  had 
remained  for  hours  almost  unassailed.  Seymour’s 
and  Shaler’s  brigades,  who  were  posted  here,  were 


General  Grant,  who  accompanied  it,  taking  the 
general  direction  of  the  whole  series  of  combined 
movements — crossed  the  Rapidan  in  the  course  of 
Wednesday,  May  4.  The  passage  was  made  main- 
ly in  pontoon  bridges,  which  had  been  thrown  across 
during  the  previous  night.  It  was  effected  without 
opposition,  apparently  before  the  enemy,  some  miles 
distant,  were  aware  of  the  intention.  The  Fifth 
Corps,  under  Warren,  and  the  Sixth,  under  Sedg- 
wick, crossed  at  Germanna  Ford ; the  Second,  under 
Hancock,  crossed  at  Ely’s  Ford  ; the  Ninth,  under 
Burnside,  being  held  in  reserve  on  the  north  hank. 
The  army  moved  in  light  marching  older,  carrying 
six  days’  rations,  leaving  its  train  to  follow  after. 
That  night  the  army  encamped  beyond  the  south 
hank  of  the  Rapidan. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  May  6,  the  line  of 
march  was  taken  up  through  the  Wilderness.  Lee 
being  within  striking  distance,  it  was  necessary  to 
assume  and  maintain  a line  of  tattle  fronting  toward 
him — that  is,  toward  the  west — while  the  army  at 


swept  away,  and  both  generals  captured.  Seymour, 
who  commanded  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Olustee, 
in  Florida,  had  shown  the  utmost  gallantly  during 
the  day.  The  w hole  right  wing  w-as  in  fearful  periL 
If  this  had  been  crushed  the  entire  army  would  have 
been  severed  from  its  supplies  across  the  Rapidan, 
and  unless  the  enemy  had  been  checked  by  the  ar- 
tillery which  had  been  posted  in  the  rear,  a ruinous 
defeat  would  have  been  almost  inevitable.  Sedg- 
wick, however,  rallied  his  forces  and  checked  the 
enemy.  In  the  gathering  gloom  they  were  pro  tar 
bly  unaware  of  the  extent  of  their  success;  they 
were,  moreover,  exhausted  by  the  terrible  efforts 
which  they  had  put  forth  during  the  day,  and 
they  withdrew  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The 
whole  tattle  had  been  a series  of  desperate  assaults 
upon  different  parts  of  our  lin^,  succ  ssful  at  first, 
because,  owing  to  his  better  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  ground,  the  enemy  could  in  the  outset 
bring  a superior  force  upon  the  point  of  attack,  and 
finally  repelled  when  we  could  bring  our  forces  to 
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the  defense.  Night  closed  in,  as  the  preceding 
one  had  done,  upon  an  almost  drawn  battle.  Still 
Grant  had  gained  a little  in  position,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  edged  a little  out  of  the  Wilderness  into 
ground  sufficiently  open  to  allow  his  artillery  to  be 
brought  somewhat  into  action  on  the  succeeding 
day.  The  two  days'  battles  had  been  fought  wholly 
with  musketry,  and  under  such  conditions  of  ground 
that  they  were  something  like  a series  of  Indian 
bush-fights  on  a gigantic  scale. 

At  daybreak  on  Saturday,  the  7th,  the  battle  was 
opened  by  a sharp  fire  of  artillery  from  our  right, 
which  had  been  drawn  back  somewhat  and  strength- 
ened. No  response  was  elicited ; skirmishers  were 
thrown  out,  and  then  a general  advance  was  order- 
ed; and  though  there  was  sharp  skirmishing,  the 
lack  of  regular  opposition  showed  that  Lee  had 
abandoned  his  attempt  at  forcing  our  lines,  and  was 
falling  back.  Grant  found  that  they  were  retiring 
in  perfect  order,  ready  to  halt  and  give  battle  at  any 
favorable  point  if  hardly  pressed.  The  bulk  of  both 
armies  commenced  their  march  southward,  by  roads 
nearly  parallel,  the  immediate  object  of  both  being 
Spottsylvania  Court  House.  The  Confederates  reach- 
ed the  point  first,  and  took  up  a strong  position, 
which  had  apparently  been  previously  fortified. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th,  there  was  sharp  fighting, 
though  no  general  battle. 

Monday,  the  9th,  opened  comparatively  quietly. 
The  rations  carried  by  the  men  were  exhausted,  and 
they  were  replenished  from  the  trains  which  had 
come  up.  Meanwhile  some  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  Union  lines.  Emdy  in  the  afternoon  the  en- 
emy made  an  unsuccesCTul  assault  on  Wilcox’s  di- 
vision, and  there  was  sharp  skirmishing  at  various 
points  along  the  line.  During  the  day  the  Union 
army  suffered  a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  General 
Sedgwick,  who  was  killed  by  a sharp-shooter  as  he 
was  directing  the  mounting  of  the  artillery  of  his 
corps.  Toward  dusk  Grant  ordered  an  advance  of  a 
portion  of  his  line,  throwing  several  divisions  across 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mattapony.  There  were, 
as  before,  alternate  charges  and  repulses;  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Confederates  held  firmly  their 
strong  position  around  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
their  general  line  being  almost  a semi-circle,  and 
ours  opposite  to  it,  presenting  a similar  form,  of 
larger  circumference. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  10th,  the  action 
was  opened  by  a sharp  cannonade,  preparatory  to  a 
general  attack,  which  was  to  be  made'  along  the 
whole  line,  especially  on  the  centre.  The  contest 
on  this  day  was  more  furious  than  on  any  previous 
one,  and  the  results  were  equally  indecisive,  al- 
though they  were  upon  the  whole  strongly  in  our 
favor. 

Wednesday,  the  11th,  opened  quietly,  and  on  that 
morning  Grant  sent  his  first  official  dispatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  said : 44  We  have  now  endu'd 
the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result 
to  this  time  is  very  much  in  our  favor.  Our  losses 
have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I 
think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater.  We 
have  taken  over  6000  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he 
has  taken  from  us  but  few  except  stragglers.  1 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all 
summer.”  Toward  noon  skirmishing  was  again 
resumed,  and  during  the  night  the  positions  of  the 
corps  wer»  change,  Hancock  finding  himself  in 
front  of  th"  Confederate  division  under  General  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  who  were  strongly  intrenched. 

These  works  were  charged  at  dawn  of  Thursday, 


the  12th,  and  carried  with  a nfsh,  the  whole  divi- 
sion, with  its  commander,  being  made  prisoners. 
During  the  day  there  was  hard  fighting  along  the 
lines,  and  at  its  close  General  Grant  forwarded  this 
dispatch : 44  The  eighth  day  of  battle  closes,  leaving 
between  three  and  four  thousand  prisoners  in  oar 
hands  for  the  day's  work,  including  two  general 
officers,  and  over  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
enemy  are  obstinate,  and  seem  to  have  found  the 
last  ditch.  We  have  lost  no  organization,  not  even 
a company,  while  we  have  destroyed  and  captured 
one  division  (Johnson’s),  one  brigade  (Dobbs's),  and 
one  regiment  entire  of  the  enemy.” 

On  the  11th  the  weather,  which  had  been  fine,  be- 
gan to  change,  and  soon  settled  into  a storm,  which 
rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  put  a 
temporary  stop  to  active  operations  in  tills  quarter. 
The  interval  was  improved  by  both  commanders  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  throwing  up  works, 
massing  their  forces,  and  hurrying  forward  reinforce- 
ments. These  additions  to  the  U nion  army  are  quite 
equal  to  the  losses  sustained  in  the  whole  series  of 
actions ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Confederates  have  not  been  less  strongly  rein- 
forced. The  latest  accounts,  which  are  dated  on  the 
18th,  report  that  the  battle  had  just  been  renewed, 
near  Spottsylvania  Court  House ; but  as  we  close 
our  Record  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  May,  no 
definite  intelligence  of  the  result  has  appeared. 

Of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  series  of  battles,  and 
of  the  losses  upon  each  side,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  each  army  numbered  from  100,000  to 
200, 000  men,  and  that  the  losses  are  great  on  both 
sides.  From  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  are  not 
far  from  equal,  while  we  have  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  prisoners. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  near  the 
Rapidan  an  important  auxiliary  movement  was 
made  from  Fortress  Monroe.  General  Butler,  em- 
barking a strong  force,  went  up  the  York  River  to 
West  Point,  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  sup- 
pose that  he  intended  to  land  there,  and  assail  Rich- 
mond by  marching  across  the  Peninsula.  The  at- 
tention of  the  forces  at  Richmond  having  been 
drawn  to  that  direction,  Butler  descended  the  York 
and  sailed  up  the  James,  and  disembarked  his  whole 
force  at  and  near  City  Point,  al>out  fifteen  miles  in 
a direct  line  from  Richmond,  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  This  was  on  the  5th  of  May.  Bean- 
regard  at  this  time  was  supposed  to  be  near  Peters- 
burg with  a strong  force.  One  object  of  this  move- 
ment of  Butler  was  to  prevent  him  from  joining 
Lee,  by  cutting  the  railroad.  On  the  9th  of  May 
Butler  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
General  Kautz,  with  3000  cavalry  from  Suffolk, 
had  44  burned  the  railroad  bridge  at  Stony  Creek, 
below  Petersburg,  cutting  in  two  Beauregard’s 
forces  at  that  point that  he  had  intrenched  him- 
self, destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and  got  a 
position  which,  with  proper  supplies,  he  could  hold 
against  the  w hole  of  Lee's  army ; that  Beauregard, 
with  a large  portion  of  his  command,  had  been  left 
south  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroad  by  General 
Kautz ; that  he  had  beaten  the  portion  which  had 
reached  Petersburg,  after  a severe  fight ; and  that 
41  Lieutenant-General  Grant  will  not  be  troubled  by 
any  further  reinforcements  to  Lee  from  Beauregard’s 
forces.”  This  dispatch  appears  to  have  been  too 
sanguine.  Since  its  date  there  bas  been  severe 
fighting  on  the  James  River,  and  Butler  appeared 
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before  Fort  Darling,  which  commands  the  approach 
by  water  to  Richmond,  ostensibly  with  the  purpose 
of  laying  regular  siege  to  it.  On  the  16th  the  Con- 
federates made  a sortie  from  the  fort,  and  after  a 
severe  contest  forced  Butler  back  to  his  intrench- 
ments,  with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  It  is  stated  that  this  demonstration 
on  Fort  Darling  was  a feint  to  detain  the  Confed- 
erate forces  near  Richmond  from  reinforcing  Lee. 
Bat  the  late  reports  from  this  quarter  lack  official 
sanction. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cavalry  of  Grant's  army, 
under  General  Sheridan,  made  a bold  diversion. 
Setting  out  from  the  position  near  the  Wilderness 
on  the  9th  of  May,  they  rode  around  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and  reached  the  North  Anna  River  in 
the  evening.  At  Beaver  Dam  three  trains  of  cars 
and  a large  amount  of  stores  were  destroyed,  and 
the  railroad  tom  up  for  several  miles.  Sheridan 
then  dashed  toward  Richmond,  crossed  the  Chicka- 
botnin  v,  and  penetrated  the  exterior  defenses  of  the 
Confederate  capital.  Near  Yellow  Tavern  he  en- 
countered a strong  body 'of  cavaliy,  commanded  by 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  most  dashing  of  the 
Confederate  leaders:  in  the  action  which  ensued 
Stuart  was  killed.  He  then  recrossed  the  Chicka- 
hominv,  and  after  destroying  the  bridges,  and  in- 
flicting serious  damage,  joined  Butler's  command. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  cavalry  raid  of  the  war. 

A portion  of  our  army  in  Western  Virginia,  un- 
der General  Sigel^met  with  a severe  repulse  on  the 
15th  of  May,  at  Rood's  Hill,  near  Mount  Jackson, 
m the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  appears  to 
have  rashly  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  under 
Imboden,  who  fell  back  until  Sigel  found  himself 
opposed  to  a superior  force,  who  drove  him  back 
with  considerable  loss. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  are  those  simultaneous- 
ly undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  West  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  The  army  advanced  from  Chatta- 
nooga upon  the  Confederates  under  J.  E.  Johnston, 
who  were  posted  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  about  40  miles, 
and  at  Resaca,  some  15  mile^further,  to  the  south. 
On  the  7th  of  May  General  Thomas  occupied  Tun- 
nel Hill,  10 miles  north  of  Daltoq;  while  Sherman 
struck  by  a flank  movement  at  Resaca.  On  the 
16th  he  attacked  Johnston,  who  was  strongly  forti- 
fied at  Resaca,  and  after  a severe  battle  drove  him 
out,  with  the  loss  of  1200  prisoners  and  10  guns. 
The  loss  of  Resaca  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
Dalton,  and  the  whole  army  of  Johnston  fell  into  a 
rapid  retreat  southward  toward  Rome.  Johnston, 
being  still  pressed,  continued  his  retreat,  abandon- 
ing Rome  and  Kingston,  where  he  was  expected  to 
make  a stand.  He  appears  to  be  falling  back  to 
Atlanta,  the  most  important  point  in  Central  Geor- 
gia, and  the  seat  of  large  manufactories  of  arms  and 
munitions.  Although  the  accounts  from  this  quar- 
ter are  bare  outlines,  they  indicate  that  thus  far  the 
movement  of  Sherman  has  been  decidedly  success- 
ful 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  /'em.  It  was  asserted  that  out- 
rages had  !>een  committed  upon  Spanish  subjects 
residing  in  Peru.  At  length,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
the  Spanish  Admiral  commanding  on  the  coast  took 
formal  possession  of  the  Chincha  guano  islands,  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This  action  is  of 
special  importance,  from  its  being  accompanied  by 
an  intimation  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  re- 
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asserting  its  ancient  claims,  which  had  not  been  in- 
validated by  the  years  during  which  they  had  been 
in  abeyance.  This  claim,  if  persisted  in,  amounts 
to  a declaration  that  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence not  only  of  Peru,  but,  by  implication,  that  of 
all  the  South  American  States  formerly  subject  to 
Spain,  is  invalid;  and  that  Spain  is  at  liberty,  if 
she  sees  fit,  to  re-establish  her  sovereignty. 

EUROPE. 

The  Danes  have  met  with  another  disaster  in  the 
capture  of  DQppel,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pnissians  on  the  18th  of  April.  The  Diplomatic 
Conference,  the  object  of  which  is  to  Bettle  the 
Dano-German  difficulty,  has  assembled  in  London, 
all  the  great  Powers  taing  represented.  Little 
hope  is  entertained  that  any  satisfactory  result  will 
be  attained. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords  a sharp  debate 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  April  in  relation  to  the 
measures  of  the  Government  in  seizing  the  rams 
alleged  to  have  been  built  for  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a long  and  elab- 
orate speech,  condemned  the  entire  action  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter.  Earl  Russell  replied 
at  length,  defending  the  course  of  the  Government. 

He  said  that  it  was  every  way  desirable  to  main- 
tain relations  of  amity  with  the  United  States. 

That  the  Messrs.  Laird,  the  builders  of  these  ves- 
sels, had  it  in  their  power  to  commit  Great  Britain 
In  hostilities  with  the  Northern  States,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  which 
prevented  this  from  having  been  done.  These 
men  and  some  others,  he  said,  in  continuation, 

“ have  done  every  thing  in  their  power,  by  fitting 
out  ships,  by  engaging  in  contracts  fot  supplying 
vessels  of  war  to  the  other  belligerent,  to  give  to 
the  United  States  a just  cause  of  war  against  this 
country.  What  I have  been  apprehensive  of  is 
giving  the  United  States  just  cause  of  war;  that 
we  should  commit  such  acts  that  the  United  States 
can  truly  say,  ‘You,  professing  to  bo  neutral,  are 
in  fact  at  war  with  this  country,  and  are  carrying 
on  hostilities  with  us  under  the  gnise  of  friendship 
and  peace.’  The  only  thing  with  which  I should 
be  disposed  to  reproach  myself  in  the  present  case 
is  the  degree  of  credulity  with  which  I received  the 
assurances  that  were  made  that  the  iron-clads  were 
not  intended  for  the  Confederate  States."  Earl 
Russell  closed  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  in  America  would  be  that  “ that 
sin,  that  crime,  that  detestable  state  of  slavery 
would  be  forever  abolished  from  among  civilized 
nations." 

It  is  announced  that  the  iron-dad  Alexandra  is  to 
be  given  up  to  her  owners ; and  almost  simultane- 
ously the  Confederate  cruiser  f/earpia  appears  at 
Liverpool,  her  crew  are  ostensibly  discharged,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  vessel  is  to  be  sold.  It  is 
strongly  suspected  that  the  crew  are  to  be  re-enlist- 
ed for  the  A Itxandra , and  that  this  powerful  vessel 
will  slip  out  to  sea,  to  prey  upon  o r commerce. 

Garibaldi,  after  having  been  rec*  ived  in  Kn_rland 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  all  clasps  and  hav- 
ing accepted  invitations  to  visit  many  o.  ihe  prind- 
pal  towns,  suddenly  left  the  country.  Tie  reason 
publicly  assigned  was  that  his  physician  thought 
his  health  would  l>e  endangered  by  ti  e fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the«e  receptions.  But  it  is  more  than 
suspected  that  his  departure  was  in  consequence  of 
the  request  of  the  Government,  made  on  the  repre- 
sentations, qt  rather  demands,  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  saw  in  this  visit  a revolutionary  purpose. 
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SINCE  our  last  month’s  chat  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birth  has  passed. 
It  was  not  a universal  celebration  in  this  country 
like  that  of  Burns’s  centenary,  four  years  ago.  We 
have  other  interests  now,  and  in  the  profound  hush 
that  precedes  a great  conflict  which  must  be  memo- 
rable in  history,  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  could 
not  pause  long,  or  very  impressively,  to  remember 
the  birthday  of  a poet.  Yet  there  was  nothing  bet- 
ter  said  on  that  day  than  what  Judge  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts said,  that  we  were  settling  now  to  which 
branch  of  the  old  race,  the  older  or  the  younger, 
Shakespeare  truly  belongs.  The  great  principles 
of  English  civilization  are  at  stake  upon  this  Conti- 
nent. We  are  in  the  van  of  the  fight.  Shakes- 
peare is  the  great  English  name ; and  if  we  vindi- 
cate more  fully  English  liberty  and  manhood,  we 
may  more  justly  claim  that  the  poet  is  ours.  Shakes- 
peare belongs  to  the  best  Englishmen ; and  they  are 
the  best  Englishmen  who  most  triumphantly  estab- 
lish human  liberty. 

In  New  York  a Shakespeare  movement  began 
quietly  on  that  day  which  will,  without  doubt,  end 
pleasantly  and  honorably.  The  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  was  laid  in  the  Central  Park,  with  a 
modest  and  apt  speech  from  Judge  Daly,  the  reci- 
tation of  a poem  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  the  proper 
tapping  with  the  trowel  by  Sir  Falstaff  Hackett. 
The  ceremony  was  thus  symbolic  of  the  universal 
and  professional  interest  in  Shakespeare.  The  pro- 
ject has  been  most  simply  and  wisely  begun. 
Hitherto  such  demonstra lions  have  ended  with  the 
magnificenx  overture.  Where,  for  instance,  is  the 
Cooper  monument?  What  ah  overture  there  was ! 
The  late  Dr.  Griswold  was  the  ileus  ex  mackina . 
Webster  presided.  Bryant  delivered  the  oration. 
Irving  attended.  Every  famous  man  in  the  land 
wrote  a letter.  The  splendid  Tripler  Hall  glit- 
tered with  the  fine  assembly.  All  the  trumpets 
blew.  And  the  monument?  “The  boy!  oh, 
where  was  he?”  The  monument  is  not  yet  visi- 
ble. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  has  fallen  into  wiser 
hands.  They  will  quietly  collect  the  sum,  not  very 
large — say  twenty  thousand  dollars — necessary  for 
the  work.  There  will  be  a national  committee  of 
literary  celebrities ; a working  central  committee ; 
a noble  monument,  and  a triumphant  festival  of 
dedication.  <At  least  we  hope  so.  And  then,  when 
the  greatest  name  in  our  English  literature  is  hon- 
ored by  a visible  memorial  in  the  Park,  let  us  hope 
that  the  genial  patriarch  of  American  letters,  to 
whom  the  island,  crowned  by  the  Park,  was  so  es- 
pecially dear,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  will  also  be  commemorated  by  a statue 
which  shall  recall  the  brisk  alert  figure  with  which 
the  city  was  so  long  familiar. 

The  festival  of  St.  Shakespeare  was  not  without 
honor  in  other  cities  besides  New  York.  In  De- 
troit there  was  an  excellent  celebration,  combining 
speeches  and  tableaux.  In  Utica  a banquet  with 
speeches  took  place.  In  Boston  there  was  a private 
dinner  with  much  scholarly  discourse.  Among  the 
memorabilia  of  the  day  here  and  in  Europe  are  sev- 
eral good  stories ; as  for  instance  that  of  the  sober, 
thoughtful  New  England  farmer  who  heard  from  a 
neighbor  that  England  would  probably  make  the 
seizure  of  Slidell  and  Mason  the  occasion  of  war. 
The  neighbor  said  that  great  preparations  were 


making;  fleets  getting  ready;  soldiers  under  or- 
ders ; universal  tumult  of  excitement. 

“ And  England  is  really  going  to  make  war  upon 
us  ?”  said  the  silent  fanner  at  last. 

u It  certainly  looks  so.” 

“Then  Lord  Lyons  is  welcome  to  my  copy  of 
Shakespeare,”  was  the  fervid  indignant  reply,  as  if 
the  poet  were  the  umbilical  cord  that  had  hitherto 
held  us  fast  to  our  mother.  A new  declaration  of  in- 
dependence : 14  When  in  the  course  of  human  events 
it  becomes  clear  that  England  is  going  to  be  false  to 
herself,  then  Shakespeare  is  tarnished  by  having 
been  an  Englishman.” 

In  Paris  Louis  Napoleon  forbade  the  Englishmen 
to  have  their  Shakespeare  celebration,  but  permitted 
it  again  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  to  such  an  arbi- 
trary will  that  the  honor  of  England  has  been  sold. 
But  the  most  amusing  incidents  were  in  England 
itself.  At  Carlisle  the  mayor,  Mr.  Caleb  Hodgson, 
was  asked  to  assist  in  some  way  toward  the  ter- 
centenary celebration,  and  answered,  with  the  grav- 
ity and  wisdom  of  Dogberry,  “ Shakespeare  was  a 
clever  man.  hut  might  have  turned  his  talents  to 
better  advantage !”  The  S/xctafor  then  upon  re- 
marks that  Mr.  Mayor  Hodgson  has  rendered  un- 
conscious service  to  the  Shakespearian  cause,  for  he 
has  enabled  all  his  townsmen  to  understand  Justice 
Shallow.  And  the  worshipful  luayor  has  a worthy 
following,  for  one  of  the  citizens*!  Carlisle  issued  a 
manifesto,  ending:  “Let  us  support  our  worthy 
mayor  and  all  who  are  conscientiously  concerned, 
against  theatrical  entertainments  as  seductive  and 
dangerous,  and  take  no  part  in  the  celebration  of 
t he  birthday  of  a mere  literary  stage  actor.  ” Ten  to 
one  that  citizen  keeps  a copy  of  Tupper’s  Proverbial 
Philosophy  on  his  parlor  table. 

Of  the  great  festival  at  Stratford  there  have  been 
copious  accounts  in  the  English  periodicals.  But  at 
this  present  writing  we  are  yet  to  learn  how  far  the 
political  troubles  of  the  moment,  the  presence  of 
Garibaldi,  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  re- 
markable attitude  of  France,  the  popular  assemblies 
in  London,  may  Jiave  affected  public  opinion  so  as 
to  paralyze  interest  in  the  celebration.  In  the  city 
of  London  itself  the  jealousies  of  literary  cliques 
seem  to  have  extinguished  all  heartiness  and  unan- 
imity of  action.  Dear  old  John  Bull ! Living  in 
a globe  of  glass,  why  will  you  persist  in  heaving 
paving-stones? 

The  yearly  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  dovetailed  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fair.  It  is,  or  was,  an  excellent  collection  of  pic- 
tures, not  so  large  as  in  many  previous  years,  but 
of  a higher  uniform  character.  The  room,  Derby’s 
Gallery,  has  unfortunately  been  entirely  ruined  by 
division  into  a series  of  little  chambers,  and  the  con* 
trust  with  the  airy  brilliant  gallery  of  the  Fair,  or 
with  itself  of  three  years  ago,  was  most  dishearten- 
ing. Let  us  hope  that  in  the  new  academy  at  the 
comer  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  the  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, which  touches  the  bustling  city  with  Venetian 
grace,  there  will  be  one  spacious  splendid  gallery, 
and  not  a suit  of  chambers,  to  hang  the  pictures  in. 
If  there  is  a little  space  gained  by  the  division 
there  is  an  im mensel  v valuable  effect  lost.  N or  will 
any  one  but  the  unlucky  artist  have  reason  to  grieve 
if  the  smaller  space  shall  exclude  some  of  the  many 
wretched  pictures  which  yearly  seek  admission. 
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Or  are  there  no  such  things  as  wretched  pictures  ? 
For  that  Is  the  question  really  suggested  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  attended  some  criticisms  of 
the  spring.  Ot  again,  if  by  any  chance  there  be 
poor  pictures,  has  any  body  the  right  to  say  so? 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? Are  we  gentry  of 
the  pen  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  pictures,  or  are 
we  never  to  express  it  ? It  is  certainly  incredible 
that  sensible  men  and  good  fellows  should  take  such 
a ground,  and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  been 
taken.  Now  let  us  at  once  fully  understand  and 
state  the  total  absurdity  of  such  talk.  You  dear 
Titian  and  Velasquez  and  Rubens  and  Raphael,  you 
can  no  more  maintain  such  rubbish  than  you  can 
offer  us  roses  and  poppies  to  smell,  and  try  to  pre- 
vent our  saying  that  the  roses  smell  sweet  and  the 
poppies  do  not.  Here  are  you  nimble  fellows  scal- 
ing the  walls  of  the  Hesperidian  orchard  and  hold- 
ing up  the  fruit  as  you  return.  You  hold  it  up  and 
ask  us  to  look.  We  do  look ; all  mankind  looks, 
and  lo ! some  of  the  apples  are  specked ; some  are 
gnarly ; some  are  green ; some  are  rotten  to  the 
core ; some  are  pure  gold.  Do  you  think  we  are 
going  to  hurrah  for  the  rot  as  we  do  for  the  gold ; 
or  do  you  think  we  don’t  know  which  is  one  and 
which  the  other  ? If  you  say  that,  you  confess  that 
the  fruit  is  no  fruit  at  all.  If  you  say  that,  you  con- 
fess that  art  is  not  art  Who  made  Shakespeare’s 
feme?  The  poets?  The  scholars?  The  play- 
wrights ? No,  not  at  all.  It  was  made  by  the  peo- 
• pie,  by  the  great  universal  heart  of  man  to  which 
he,  and  all  artists,  address  themselves.  Who  made 
Raphael's  fame  ? The  painters  ? Read  the  story 
and  see.  Madonna  of  Foligno,  Madonna  of  San 
Slsto,  are  they  famous  because  the  painters  praised 
them,  or  because  their  lofty  beauty  touched  the 
same  heart  that  would  have  been  touched  by  the 
living  charm?  When  you  show  a picture,  you  ap- 
peal to  the  finest  emotions  of  the  average  man,  not 
to  the  technical  skill  of  the  expert,  and  you  will 
be  judged  accordingly.  When  Bryant  publishes 
“Thirty  Poems,”  is  this  Easy  Chair,  or  any  other, 
under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  say  that  they  are 
beautiful,  or  to  hold  his  tongue  ? Exactly  the  re- 
verse. He  is  under  a very  especial  obligation  to 
say  that  they  are  not  beautiful,  if  he  thinks  so:  for 
he  has  undertaken  to  chat  honestly  with  his  read- 
ers about  any  current  interesting  topic.  And  if  this 
Chair  should  say— the  Chair  being  the  judge— that 
Bryant  was  a slovenly,  inaccurate,  slip-slop  singer, 
the  gentle  reader  would  probably  laugh,  and  say 
that  either  the  good  Easy  Chair  was  a wag  or  knew 
as  much  of  poetry  as  a bat  of  music.  And  why 
would  the  gentle  reader  say  so  ? Because  the  poems 
are  addressed  to  him,  although  he  is  not  a poet. 
They  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  and  that  will  in- 
evitably and  of  right  declare  its  verdict. 

Now,  will  any  of  our  friends  the  artists  imagine 
Mr.  Bryant  waiting  upon  the  Easy  Chair  after  it 
had  expressed  such  an  opinion  of  his  poems,  and 
saying:  “ You  wretched  mass  of  carved  wood  and 
cushions,  what  right  have  you  to  say  that  my  poems 
are  not  good  ? Who  the  vinegar  cruet  are  you,  t hat 
you  should  set  up  to  correct  the  public  taste  and  pass 
judgment  upon  your  betters  ? What  the  poker  and 
tongs  does  an  Easy  Chair  know  of  poetry?  You 
envious  old  scraggy  piece  of  furniture,  you  have 
spoiled  the  sale  of  at  least  five  hundred  copies  of 
my  book ! Therefore  you  are  a thief,  a highway 
robber,  as  well  os  a charlatan,  and  I defy  you  to 
mortal  combat."  Could  any  thing  be  sadder  or 
more  absurd  ? The  poet  sings.  The  Easy  Chair 


stops  his  ears  and  cries  44  Horrible !"  and  thereupon 
the  poet  breaks  all  his  four  legs  for  him.  Well, 
let  us  suppose  a painter  paints.  The  spectator 
says,  44 Whew!"  and  thereupon  the  painter  sulks 
and  behaves  in  the  way  for  which  small  children 
in  petticoats  are  castigated  and  sent  to  bed.  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  lesson  which  is  to  be  taught  at  the 
beautiful  new  academy  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  we 
hope  the  pupils  may  be  few.  If  the  artists  serious- 
ly intend  to  dispute  the  right  and  duty  of  the  pub- 
lic to  express  their  honest  opinions  about  the  pic- 
tures which  they  pay  for  seeing  they  are  likely  to  be 
seriously  disappointed. 

The  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  year  seem 
to  this  individual  Chair,  as  it  said,  of  a higher  aver- 
age merit  than  usual:  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  many  of  the  most  noted  hands. 
Among  the  landscapes  a picture  of  the  Autumn 
Woods  and  Fields,  by  M*Entce,  is  one  of  the  most  fe# 
licitous  and  poetic  works  we  have  seen.  It  is  nei- 
ther mannered  nor  extravagant.  It  is  of  no  school, 
but  that  of  the  simplest  and  most  faithful  interpre- 
tation of  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  achieved  not  by 
any  theoretical  use  of  means,  but  with  a clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  power  of  the  means  at  any  art- 
ist’s disposal,  and  their  relation  to  the  facts  ho 
wishes  to  reproduce.  The  difficulty,  in  this  view, 
of  Mr.  Farrcr’s  Buckwheat  Field,  is,  that  the  artist  is 
evidently  overpowered  by  a certain  theory ; as,  for 
instance,  that,  as  nature  produces  certain  effects  by 
a certain  distribution  and  coloring  of  infinite  detail, 
the  artist,  in  order  to  render  that  effect,  must  imi- 
tate the  details.  The  defect  of  such  a theory  is  that 
it  requires  what  is  impossible.  The  detail  of  nature 
can  not  be  imitated.  Still  further,  a certain  degree 
of  detail  may  be  partially  imitated,  but  without 
conveying  in  the  least  degree  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  the  scene ; while  all  detail  may  be  delib- 
erately rejected,  and  the  very  effect  sought  be  ad- 
mirably achieved.  For  instance,  there  is  a picture 
by  Diaz,  representing  the  plunge  of  a pack  of  hounds 
through  a forest,  of  which  Mr.  Hicks  made  a mas- 
terly copy  in  Paris.  There  is  scarcely  a discemi- 
bly  elaborated  detail  in  the  picture.  A smutch  of 
the  pallet-knife  may  have  done  much  of  the  work  ; 
and  yet  the  wavering,  glancing  movement  of  the 
dogs  is  perfectly  rendered.  Instinctively  you  listen 
for  the  hunter’s  horn,  and  step  aside  to  make  room 
for  the  fiving  deer.  You  are  caught  up  at  once  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scene.  But  vainly  will  you  look 
to  find  a solitary  well-defined  hair  in  a single  dog's 
tail.  On  the  other  hand,  we  freely  and  gladly  allow 
that  we  have  seldom  seen  a more  pathetic  picture 
than  the  Stone-breaker,  which  was  exhibited  here 
a few  years  since,  and  which  was  of  the  extremest 
detail  in  its  execution. 

Elliott  still  maintains  his  ascendency  in  portrait- 
ure. He  has  nothing  this  year  quite  so  remarkable 
as  his  portrait  of  Fletcher  Harper  of  two  years  ago. 
But,  then,  every  work  can  not  be  his  best.  Hen- 
nessy  has  two  or  three  of  his  carefiil,  characteristic 
works,  full  of  a conscience,  sweetness,  and  freshness 
which  are  not  only  admirable  for  what  they  ef- 
fect, but  for  what  they  promise.  Nast’s  Moonlight 
after  the  Battle,  with  the  dead  heroes  grouped 
around  their  gun,  is  remarkable  for  the  triumph  of 
the  ennobling  sentiment  over  the  melancholy  facts. 
Vedder's  Sea  Serpent  is  repulsive  for  the  very  re- 
verse— a huge,  loathsome  snake,  stretched  at  length 
among  the  higli  grass  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  suc- 
cessfully defying  the  summer  day.  It  is  the  ser- 
pent, not  the  sky,  that  haunts  the  memory  and 
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teases  the  imagination.  Yet  the  skill  of  the  artist 
is  shown  by  the  positive  repulsion  of  his  work.  It 
is  an  unmitigated  serpent,  and  the  eye  hastens  to 
escape  as  the  foot  would.  Mayer's  picture  of  The 
Sick  Soldier  and  the  Sister  of  Charity  was  hung 
too  high,  but  it  could  not  escape  universal  atten- 
tion and  admiration.  It  was  partly  due  to  the 
time,  to  our  own  war,  and  to  the  earnest  attention 
and  sympathy  with  which  every  form  of  camp  life 
and  suffering  is  regarded.  But  the  work  is  ten- 
derly and  truthfully  done,  the  patient  resignation 
of  the  soldier,  the  sisterly  sweetness  of  the  nurse, 
the  sobriety  and  subordination  of  all  the  accessories 
make  it  a very  interesting  work. 

We  could  talk  a great  deal  of  the  pictures,  but 
an  Easy  Chair  gets  easily  garrulous,  and  must  stop. 
How  strange  it  was  in  those  silent,  pleasant  rooms 
to  think  of  the  Rapidan  and  the  great  w ork  doing 
there,  and  of  how  many  a brave  man  at  that  very 
moment  was  ready  to  clasp  his  hands  and  listen  to 
the  soft  voice  of  the  charitable  Sister!  We  learn 
the  names  of  some  of  our  heroes ; but  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  stand  firm  until  they  fall,  who  leave 
home  and  family  that  all  our  homes  may  be  secure 
and  all  our  families  happy,  the  names  can  never 

be  known.  J.  S says  that  he  never  passes  a 

wounded  soldier  in  the  street  without  lifting  his 
hat  to  him.  Yes,  and  many  a heart  salutes  where 
no  outward  sign  is  made. 


The  fourth  volume  of  Carlyle’s  44  Life  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great”  (just  issued  by  the  Harpers)  is  a 
most  captivating  and  exasperating  book.  There  is 
a sublime  audacity  in  holding  up  such  a figure  as 
that  of  Frederick,  and  challenging,  or  rather  defy- 
ing, the  admiration  of  mankind.  With  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  style,  the  masterly  use  of  English,  which 
gives  a new  idea  of  its  power  and  picturesqueness, 
with  all  the  learning  and  overwhelming  wit,  pathos, 
and  sarcasm,  with  all  its  wonderfully  incisive  and 
creative  strokes,  its  lucid  combinations  and  perpet- 
ual interest,  the  book  fails  to  arouse  any  especial 
interest  in  its  hero  or  sympathy  for  him,  and  you 
feel,  in  the  very  splendor  and  tumult  of  the  treat- 
ment, that  the  author  is  fully  aware  of  it.  From 
the  magnificent  frame  the  portrait  stares  at  you, 
hard,  cold,  mechanical.  The  man  was  a good  sol- 
dier probably ; but  even  by  his  eulogist's  own  show- 
ing, even  through  his  incessantly  pelting  sneers  at 
all  other  contemporary  monarch*,  it  is  clear  that 
Frederick  had  no  more  call  to  be  a king  of  men 
than  any  other  man  w ho  wore  a crowfn  at  the  same 
time.  The  whole  unmatched  magazine  of  wit  is 
exploded  at  Voltaire,  at  the  British  Government, 
at  the  French  court,  at  Saxonv  and  Austria — they 
are  all  zanies,  harlequins,  noodles,  innocents,  imbe- 
ciles, unfortunates;  but  while  you  hurry,  breath- 
less, and  shouting  with  glee,  and  smiling,  and  scold- 
ing, up  and  down  the  pages,  you  are  ready  to  re- 
joice as  much  in  the  success  of  the  hero's  enemies 
as  in  his  own ; nor  can  the  utmost  art  of  genius 
make  you  see  how  mankind  arc  to  gain  by  Freder- 
ick's triumphant  theft  of  Silesia  from  Maria  The- 
resa. Nothing  told  of  his  private  life  is  in  the  least 
interesting  or  touching.  The  erudito  Dryasdust 
and  the  patient  Smelfungus  explore  the  dust-bins 
and  dive  into  the  shot  rubbish,  as  Carlyle  delights 
to  call  it,  and  rescue  the  important  fact  that  Fred- 
erick the  Great  sat  upon  the  side  of  his  bed  while 
he  pulled  on  his  breeches,  and  smeared  his  uniform 
coat  with  snuff,  and  restored  to  a poor  country 
"Ntehoolmaster  the  money  w’hich  had  been  taken  from 


him  by  the  royal  custom-house  officers.  Now  the 
value  of  details  in  biography  is  incalculable ; but 
when  the  most  skillful  composing  and  arranging 
of  them  fails  to  impart  the  least  lustre  of  human 
interest  to  the  person  concerned  they  become  a ter- 
rible testimony. 

We  have  a right  to  assume  that  so  thorough  and 
accurate  a student  as  Carlyle  found  nothing  im- 
portant to  tell  us  of  the  condition  of  the  people  un- 
der the  sway  of  this  king  of  men,  or  he  would  have 
mentioned  it.  But  of  what  may  be  called  Prussia, 
of  that  national  life  which  is  the  measure  of  all  gov- 
ernment, we  do  not  get  a single  glimpse.  Prus- 
sia apparently  is  Potsdam,  the  palace  at  Berlin,  and 
Silesia.  The  author  is  writing  the  life  of  a king, 
indeed,  but  how  can  you  do  that  without  telling  us 
of  the  kingdom  ? The  elaborate  episode  about  the 
schoolmaster,  for  instance,  leaves  the  impression 
j that  Prussia  was  as  entirely  subjugated  to  the  whims 
of  one  man  as  any  African  tribe  of  which  Captaiu 
Speke  tells  us.  Was  this  the  fact  ? And  if  so, 
will  Carlyle,  or  any  other  doctor  of  the  cynical 
church,  tell  us  why,  because  tliat  one  man  was  the 
son  of  another  unparalleled  for  criminal  willfulness, 
and  was  himself  merely  a military  will,  he  should 
have  been  clothed  with  such  tremendous  power? 
Could  there  be  any  real  justification  for  it  but  the 
wisest  possible  use  of  that  power  ? And  could  that 
appear,  except  in  the  constant  improvement  of  the 
people  concerned  ? What  has  the  world  gained  by 
the  resounding  feats  of  Frederick  the  Great  ? That 
is  the  question ; and  now,  at  the  end  of  lour  mag- 
nificent volumes,  of  astonishing  power  in  many 
ways,  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  ail  answer,  or 
of  the  intention  of  an  answer,  or  eveu  of  the  con- 
ception that  there  ought  to  be  an  answer. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  elaborate  and  delightful 
work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  merely  as  a 
monument  of  literary  genius,  very  well.  Then  we 
feast,  and  are  thankful.  But  we  can  not  forget  that 
Carlyle  hurls  foul  scorn  at  “literary  works,”  and 
we  have  no  right  to  accuse  him  of  intending  to  do 
only  what  he  vehemently  ridicules.  If  it  be  a con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
only — amen : it  is  the  mast  brilliant  ever  made. 
But  that  is  not  a satisfactory  account  of  it.  When 
a man  like  Carlyle  surveys  the  whole  field  of  hu- 
man history,  and  selects  one  conspicuous  figure  to 
depict,  he  must  do  it  because  he  feels  that,  either 
ns  example  or  warning,  the  work  is  worth  doing. 
He  means  to  tell  the  truth  certainly;  but  what  is 
the  truth  be  tells  in  this  instance  ? Is  it  that  Fred- 
erick the  Great  was  an  admirable  man  or  other- 
wise? One  or  the  other  he  must  have  been,  or 
Carlyle  would  not  concern  himself  with  his  story. 
But  thus  far  we  have  exhibited  to  us  a rigid  sol- 
dier heaving  Europe  in  order  to  keep  his  hold 
upon  Silesia ; marching  and  countermarching  with 
a thundering  tread;  doing  the  most  abominable 
deeds,  for  which,  Carlyle  informs  us,  that  Freder- 
ick has  no  explanation  to  make ; and  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered,  doing  it  all  without  the  least  advant- 
age to  a human  being,  and  at  an  infinite  cost  of  life 
and  money.  Does  any  reader  gather  from  this  book 
that  life,  liberty,  and  property  were  more  secure 
under  this  King  than  they  would  have  been  with- 
out all  his  tremendous  campaigning?  Does  Eu- 
rope, does  human  civilization,  owe  him  any  debt? 
To  Napoleon  Bonaparte  it  owes  the  ending  of  the 
French  terror,  and  the  Code,  as  well  as  a universal 
loosening  of  the  superstition  in  the  divinity  which 
doth  hedge  a king.  Napoleon  made  himself  a mon- 
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arch,  bat  he  freed  mankind  by  that  very  fact  from 
monarchical  traditions ; while  the  aid  which  Freder- 
ick did  not  care  to  give  to  Louis  Fifteenth  he  would 
very  gladly  have  given  to  Louis  Eighteenth.  But 
Frederick  seems  to  have  been,  according  to  Car- 
lyle, first-rate  in  nothing  but  soldiering,  while  the 
ability  to  govern  men  wisely  requires  very  different 
powers  from  those  which  are  deeded  to  command 
armies  successfully. 

Yet  whatever  you  may  think  of  Frederick  or  of 
the  judgment  which  Carlyle  passes  upon  him,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  amazing  power  and 
fksdnation  of  this  work.  Carlyle  can  never  be  a 
name  unclouded  in  our  regard  because  of  his  harle- 
quinade upon  our  great  struggle.  But  he  must  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  memorable  names  and  powers  in 
English  literature. 

44  A Lover  of  the  Beacttfttl,"  who  sends  us  his 
name,  sends  from  Osh  Kosh,  Wisconsin,  a striking 
suggestion  upon  the  naming  of  Gates  in  the  Central 
Park — a subject  which  was  touched  by  the  Easy 
Chair  a month  ago.  He  addresses  his  communica- 
tion through  us  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Park, 
saying : “I  have  in  my  occasional  visits  to  the  Park 
enjoyed  so  much  pleasure  that  I should  be  glad  to 
reciprocate  the  kindness  that  I feel  New  York  by  its 
Central  Park  has  already  done  for  me.” 

Assuming,  writes  our  correspondent,  that  the 
Union  is  to  be  preserved  in  a way  that  shall  be 
satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  all,  ought  there  not  to 
b^i 14  Union  Gate,”  and  in  connection  with  it,  at  a 
wmable  distance,  a 44  Union  Grove,”  in  which  each 
State  shall  be  represented  by  a group  of  its  native 
and  most  characteristic  trees,  the  associations  of 
which  would  be  so  pleasing  to  the  thousands  of 
citizens  of  every  State  who  will  hereafter  visit  the 
Park,  and  who  will  thus  find  a bit  of  their  homes 
there  and  sit  under  their  familiar  trees?  44  With 
me,”  he  adds,  44  this  local  attachment  is  so  strong 
that,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  it,  I would  most 
cheerfully  undertake  to  furnish  you  gratuitously  a 
reasonable  number  of  trees  from  my  own  adopted 
Wisconsin ; and  I can  scarcely  doubt  but  what  the 
same  thing  would  be  done  by  citizens  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  that  all  would  feel  a commend- 
able pride  in  so  doing.” 

He  proposes  to  leave  the  arrangement  of  the 
groves  to  competent  landscape  artists ; but  he  sug- 
gests that  the  ground  set  apart  for  these  44 minia- 
ture United  States”  should  correspond  in  some  man- 
ner to  the  form  and  size  of  each  State,  the  lakes, 
large  rivers,  etc.,  being  indicated  by  gravel  or  sand 
walks.  He  thinks  that  the  ground  might  be  laid 
out  in  a large  circle,  with  Washington  and  its  trees 
in  the  centre.  Immediately  around  this  a circle  of 
the  thirteen  original  States,  and  beyond  this  another 
circle  of  the  remaining  States. 

It  is  an  ingenious  and  patriotic  plan,  but  we  fear 
that  it  is  more  fanciful  and  curious  than  picturesque 
or  practicable.  Obviously  the  space  required  would 
be  more  than  could  be  spared  in  the  area  of  the 
Park,  and  t lie  arrangement  would  interfere  with  the 
brood  simplicity  of  the  design  of  the  whole  Park. 
Yet  the  hint  of  the  groups  of  various  trees  might  !>e 
wisely  adopted  in  some  form,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
already  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners.  We 
should  all  gladly  see,  for  instance,  how  kindly  the 
California  pines  would  take  to  the  soil  of  Manhattan 
Island.  But  as  the  country  extends,  it  is  possible 
that  the  change  of  climate  between  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  trees  and  their  new  nursery  might  so 


dwarf  and  diminish  them,  that  the  citizen  from  the 
Pacific  would  be  only  sadly  reminded  how  fat  he 
was  from  his  home. 

We  are  very  glad  that  our  little  word  has  pro- 
duced so  ingenious  a response,  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  any  other  view  so  clearly 
conceived  and  stated  as  that  of  our  friend  in  Osh 
Kosh,  which,  as  he  suggests,  has  been  duly  sent  to 
the  Board. 

Everybody,  writes  a friend  at  the  West,  has  his 
picture  taken ; and  since  the  photograph  is  so  cheap 
and  universal,  everybody  will  always  continue  to 
have  it  taken.  If  the  invention  had  been  earlier 
“every  old  house,  museum,  palace,  castle,  and  cot- 
tage, would  be  full  of  old  likenesses;  and  among 
them  would  be  the  photograph  of  Luther  when  he 
left  his  father's  house  for  the  University,  and  one 
at  Worms  later  in  life ; one  of  Shakespeare  given 
to  Miss  Hathaway  during  their  engagement;  one 
of  Bonaparte  when  at  the  military  school : one  of 
Washington  when  he  returned  from  his  'western 
survey : there  would  also  be  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
taken  at  a Mississippi  village,  where  his  flat-boat 
was  detained  a day.  But  could  we  identify  these 
pictures  ? Not  one  in  a thousand  would  have  on  it 
the  name  and  the  date." 

This  is  the  pregnant  text  upon  which  our  friend 
is  sure  that  the  Easy  Chair  could  preach  two  or  three 
columns.  But  it  preaches  itself.  It  is  so  obvious 
a duty  that  we  should  hope  it  needed  no  enforcing, 
although  we  know  very  well  that  it  is  a duty  often, 
and  perhaps  generally,  left  undone.  We  say  that 
it  needs  no  enforcing,  because,  when  once  fully 
stated,  no  argument  or  appeal  can  strengthen  it. 
If  you,  good  reader,  when  you  next  have  a card 
taken,  which  you  privately  think  is  a caricature  of 
your  face,  will  write  your  name  and  date  upon  it, 
you  will  really  increase  its  value.  And  to  enlarge 
the  exhortation,  please  also  date  exactly  all  your 
notes  and  letters.  It  is  not  enough  to  write  Thurs- 
day, or  June  20,  at  the  top  or  bottom.  That  kind 
of  date  has  no  meaning  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
and  it  costs  very  little  trouble  to  put  the  figures  of 
the  year.  The  whole  subject,  brethren,  falls  under 
the  general  head  of  method  and  order.  A very  lit- 
tle care  would  convert  a slattern  into  a neat  Phillis, 
and  a shuffling,  shambling,  confused,  and  lazy  con- 
duct into  a prompt  and  effective  one.  A place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  copies  upon  which  we  all  exercise  our 
powers  in  pot-hooks.  But  it  is  a safe  and  saving 
legend  for  the  whole  of  life.  Precision  is  a habit  as 
well  as  an  instinct,  and  like  all  habits  it  can  be 
cultivated  and  cherished.  Date  your  notes;  date 
your  photographs,  and  put  your  name  upon  them : 
keep  your  papers,  your  letters,  your  bills,  in  order, 
and  you  will  save  time,  temper,  and  trouble.  So  be  it. 

The  Easy  Chair  receives  many  letters,  and  can 
by  no  means  answer  nor  even  take  notice  of  nil. 
They  are  often  personal,  often  confidential,  often 
evidently  the  product  of  sentimentality  and  list- 
lessncss;  but  they  are  always  welcome,  as  showing 
the  sympathy  between  the  Chair  and  its  unknown 
friends,  as  well  as  giving  it  a profound  glimpse  into 
many  moods  and  minds.  They  are  from  young 
and  old,  from  married  and  unmarried,  from  men 
and  women,  and  they  show,  upon  the  whole,  snch 
simplicity  and  rectitude,  that  another  very  good 
sermon  might  be  preached  from  the  Chair  upon  that 
text  also. 
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In  the  long-run  those  books  are  pleasantest  and 
most  popular  which  make  us  think  more  kindly 
of  human  nature.  The  cynic,  the  skeptic,  or  the 
scoffer  do  not  write  their  words  upon  the  heart. 
As  Shelley  describes  the  charm  of  riding  by  the 
sea,  and  of  the  ceaseless  delight  of  looking  upon  it — 
•.  “I  love  till  waste 

And  solitary  placets  where  we  taate 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be — «*• 

so  that  literature  most  permanently  satisfies  which 
Justifies  our  deepest  faith  and  highest  aspiration. 
These  little  glimpses  given  us  by  the  letters  of 
which  we  speak  give  us  a kindred  pleasure.  Will 
our  correspondents  believe  it,  and  take  this  confes- 
sion for  the  reply  to  their  notes  which  otherwise  we 
can  not  answer.  They  may  be  sure  that  all  are 
received  and  read,  and  no  kindly  word  or  appeal  or 
request  is  overlooked  or  forgotten. 


Whatever  the  ultimate  result  may  be  of  the 
tremendous  battles  of  May  in  Virginia,  it  is  vain 
to  affect  unconsciousness  of  the  sorrow  that  has 
fallen  upon  so  many  homes  in  which  this  Magazine 
has  long  been  a familiar  monthly  friend.  The  scope 
of  the  cause  and  the  immensity  of  the  struggle  made 
that  month  probably  the  most  important  in  our  his- 
tory. Upon  both  sides  the  valor  was  prodigious, 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  contest  showed  the  quality 
of  the  race  contending.  In  no  event  of  our  annals 
have  the  youth  and  vitality  of  this  country  been  so 
fearfully  proved.  The  shock  was  terrific,  but  it 
was  inevitable.  It  is  weakness  and  folly  to  deplore 
the  wars  without  which,  at  least  thus  far  in  God’s 
Providence,  error  and  wrong  would  prevail  over  the 
right  Every  man  would  prefer  a peaceable  life,  in 
amity  with  his  neighbors  and  the  world ; but  what 
man  would  buy  peace  with  any  kind  of  dishonor, 
or  secure  his  own  comfort  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
children’s? 

In  so  vast  a strife  as  that  which  has  desolated 
this  country  for  three  years,  however  right  we  may 
believe  one  side  to  be,  and  however  wrong  the  oth- 
er, it  is  impossible,  as  it  is  unmanly,  not  to  recog- 
nize the  persistent  bravery  with  which  each  has 
been  defended.  It  is  our  faith  that  in  the  long-run 
a generous,  humane,  and  ennobling  cause,  what- 
ever and  wherever  it  may  be,  will  triumph.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a man  of  just  sen- 
timents will  be  impervious  to  bullets,  nor  that  a 
hundred  resolved  bad  men  may  not  overpower  a 
dozen  good  ones,  however  resolute.  So  long  as 
questions  are  debated  with  the  tongue  only  we  may 
trust  to  reason.  But  when  they  come  to  the  de- 
cision of  battle,  we  must  remember  that  the  appeal 
is  to  reason  no  longer.  And  when  they  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  be  submitted  to  battle,  then  battle  and 
riot  reason  nor  justice  will  decide. 

But  for  the  sorrowful  and  suffering  eveiy  whe^e, 
for  the  h earts  that  ache  and  are  broken,  all  good 
men  will  pray  for  the  divine  consolation. 


The  Easy  Chair  can  not  possibly  refuse  his  friends 
the  gratification  of  reading  this  noble  testimony  to 
the  gallantry  of  Americans : 

41  Dear  K.asy  Chair, — I am  not  like  your  Dorinda  Num- 
ber One,  for  I never  was  an  ‘object  of  interest.'  I am  slm- 
ply  Peggy,  but  I can  testify  to  the  truth  of  your  remarks 
on  the  natural  gallantry  of  the  male  sex.  1 am  fifty-four 
years  old,  and  have  traveled  alone,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, since  I wan  fourteen,  on  sloops,  smacks,  steam  and 
canal  boats ; also  horse  boats,  in  stage-coaches,  cabs,  c&r- 


I rlages  of  all  kinds,  rail-cars,  both  steam  and  hone,  and 
I omnibuses ; but  can  not  call  to  mind  one  Instance  of  rude- 
ness or  unkindness : on  the  contrary,  time  would  fail  me 
to  tell  all  the  kindness  I have  received.  I am  and  have 
been  for  the  last  twenty  yean  twice  the  weight  and  bulk 
of  ordinary  women ; but  if  1 enter  a crowded  car  I gener- 
ally have  a seat  offered  me ; or  if  I propose  to  a genth  mnn 
to  take  a share  of  the  seat  with  him  he  will  offer  to  find 
another  seat  fur  himself;  that  I never  will  permit,  if  he 
will  excuse  my  crowding  him.  I have  made  many  pleas- 
ant acquaintances  in  that  way,  beguiled  many  tedious 
hours,  and  gained  much  useful  information.  Now,  it  la 
very  easy  to  be  polite  to  a young  and  pretty  woman,  hut 
I could  give  many  instances  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
my  life  to  show  the  gallantry  of  the  male  sex  to  women 
because  they  are  women.  But  I will  not  t«x  your  time  or 
patience  further  unless  you  wish  to  hear  individual  in- 
stances of  my  experience,  but  will  conclude  by  saying  I 
agree  with  you  in  this,  as  1 always  have  in  all  things  since 
my  acquaintance  first  began  with  you  in  Harper' s Month- 
ly No.  1,  and  has  continued  without  interruption  until  the 
last.  As  I think  you  possess  a goodly  share  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  your  sex,  I fed  assured  you  will  excuse  my  pre- 
sumption in  addressing  you  as  dear  Easy  Chair. 

44  Peggy." 

44  P.8. — I mean  by  gallantry  the  reverence  the  best  of 
men  feel  and  show  our  sex.** 


(fMtnr’fl  Drnnrer. 

THE  following  oome  to  the  Drawer  from  Mis- 
souri: 

In  the  Davis  County  (Iowa)  Circuit  Court,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  an  action  of  slander  was  brought  Ay 

A against.  C , damages  claimed,  $3000.  flre 

defendant  employed  Judge  Faglin  in  his  behalf,  and 
soon  after  went  to  the  State  of  Indiana  on  a Visit, 
and  there  died.  When  the  case  was  called,  at  the 
next  term  of  court.  Judge  F.,  appearing  for  the  de- 
fendant, filed  the  following  answer: 

“ [A m.  C ] Comes  now  the  defendant,  and  for 

answer  to  plaintiffs  petition  says  that  he  is  dead ; that  he 
died  in  Indiana  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  July,  18&-, 
of  fever  and  ague.  He  therefore  asks  that  this  suit  may 
abate,  and  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  country." 

The  Court,  at  the  suggestion  of  defendant’s  death, 
ordered  the  cause  stricken  from  the  docket.  Judge 
F.  walked  out  of  the  court-room,  and  finding  some 
men  standing  together  talking  ho  walked  up  to 
where  they  were,  and  broke  upon  their  conversation 
as  follows : 

“Gentlemen,  I gained  my  case.” 

44  What  case,  J udge  ?” 

♦‘The  most  important  one  in  our  court,  A 

against  C - 

44  How  did  you  gain  it?” 

44  My  client  died,  Sir.” 

I was  called  upon  to  defend  a criminal  suit  in 

Ozark  County,  Missouri,  before  Squire  G . My 

client  was  arrested  upon  complaint  of  one  M 

for  stealing  a cow.  The  justice  had  himself  writ- 
ten the  complaint,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy 
verbatim : 

41  ( State  of  Missouri,)  The  defendant,  Mike  Johnson, 

l Count  of  < tzark.  / Is  accused  of  the  crime  of  (Here 
state  the  offense)  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
8tat^,  and  contrary  to  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided.  Daniel  Maiden. 

44  Sworn  to,  etc.*4 

When  the  defendant  was  brought  into  court  for 
trial  I filed  a motion  to  dismiss  the  case  because  the 
complaint  did  not  charge  him  with  any  crime,  that 
the  words  44  Here  state  the  offense”  in  the  complaint 
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was  not  charging  a crime,  etc.  When  I had  con- 
cluded my  short  argument  the  Court,  upon  grave 
deliberation,  overruled  my  motion,  and  as  a reason 
for  doing  so  said  that  he  had  44  followed  the  form  he 
found  in  the  law  book  exactly,  and  that  he  had  been 
told  when  he  was  elected  to  follow  the  words  of  the 
law.”  My  client  was  held  to  bail  for  his  appearance 
at  the  next  Circuit  Court. 


A correspondent  in  the  Union  army  says : 

Having  received  from  the  United  States  Chris- 
tian Commission  some  reading  matter  among  which 
were  old  Harper's  Monthlies  [he  means  Harper's 
old  Monthlies ],  and  being  much  pleased  with  the 
Drawer,  I wish  to  become  a contributor.  I also 
thank  the  Christian  Commission  for  the  Magazines, 
especially  the  Drawer. 

While  on  the  retreat  from  Dandridge  to  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  January  15, 1864,  I stopped  at  the 
bouse  of  an  old  woman  on  the  road-side  who  was 
very  loquacious.  She  commenced  by  giving  me  a 
history  of  the  wrongs  she  bad  sustained  from  the 
armies — Rebs  and  Yanks,  as  she  called  them — and 
finally  concluded  by  giving  an  account  of  a battle. 

4 4 Along  come  Longstreet’s  walk  men,  and  along 
come  Wolford’s  critter  men,  and  they  formed  a line 
of  fight  right  in  my  yard,  and  knocked  over  my 
ash-hopper  that  I wouldn’t  taken  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for.” 


While  we  were  foraging  in  Sequatchie,  Tennes- 
see, after  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Chicam&oga,  our  boys  used  to  get  up  cotillion 
parties,  etc.,  in  the  country,  which  were  well  attend- 
ed by  the  ladies,  both  Union  and  Secesb,  of  the  val- 
ley. The  latter  were  very  careful  on  such  occasions 
about  the  language  they  used  in  the  presence  of  the 
boys,  lest  they  might  offend  them.  One  of  the  la- 
dies stepped  up  to  Wash  (the  fiddler)  and  said,  very 
politely,  44  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  play  the  Fed- 
end  Doodle?”  

I seed  you  the  following  fact  about  Jim  Blas- 
cuin,  the  44  cute  dArkey 

A number  of  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut,  not  far  from  the  Rhode  Island 

line,  a farmer  by  the  name  of  Thomas  T . In 

bis  family  he  hiul  a colored  boy  called  Jim  Blase um, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  44  bring  up.”  Jim  was  em- 
ployed in  light  farm-work  during  the  summer,  and 
did  the  chores  and  went  to  school  iu  winter.  He 
was  the  most  inveterate  little  rogue  in  the  whole 
town,  and  all  the  mischief  perpetrated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  generally  traceable  to  him. 

One  time,  when  Jim  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  his  master  had  occasion  to  drive  a lot  of  cattle 
down  into  Rhode  Island,  and  took  him  along  to  as- 
rist  him.  The  farmer  stopped  at  a tavern  in  Cov- 
entry, on  bis  route,  to  procure  some  refreshments, 
taking  the  little  darkey  in  with  him.  In  tho  bar- 
room T—  encountered  an  old  friend,  who  invited 
him  to  drink,  and  they  immediately  decided  to  have 
each  a brandy  sling,  and  ordered  the  bar-keeper  to 
make  them.  Now  this  acquaintance,  whose  name 
was  Will  Davis,  was  a great  talker,  and  was  apt  to 
become  absent-minded  when  he  got  upon  old  times, 
as  he  did  on  this  occasion ; and  just  as  he  had  reach- 
ed the  middle  of  a story  the  bar-keeper  announced : 
“Your  slings  are  ready,  gentlemen.”  Each  lifted 
his  glass  to  his  lips;  but  Will  only  took  oue  sip, 
and  then  set  it  down,  for  he  was  too  much  interest- 
ed in  his  story  to  drink  more.  Jim,  with  rolling 
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eyes  and  glistening  ivories,  had  stood  directly  be- 
hind Will,  listening  to  his  story ; but  as  soon  as  he 
set  down  his  glass  the  little  darkey,  with  a sang 
froid  that  Newcomb  might  imitate  to  advantage, 
reached  under  bis  elbow,  grasped  the  tumbler,  quaff- 
ed the  contents  at  a swallow,  and  replaced  it  on  the 
counter.  When  Will  had  concluded  and  the  laugh 
had  “come  in”  (in  which  the  bar-keeper,  who  had 
been  a silent  witness  of  Jim's  cute  manoeuvre,  join- 
ed with  a zest  that  was  unwarranted  by  the  narra- 
tive itself)  he  turned  to  finish  his  sling.  At  the 
sight  of  the  empty  glass  he  looked  first  at  the  bar- 
keeper, then  at  his  companion,  exclaiming, 44 1 have 
talked  so  fast  that  I drank  that  sling  and  didn’t 
know  it  I Now  we  will  go  and  look  at  your  cattle.” 

I belong  to  the  army  of  the  Union  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  January  last  1 accompanied  an  expedition 
from  Plymouth  to  Windsor,  North  Carolina,  where 
a force  of  Georgia  cavalry  were  encamped.  We 
attacked  them  shortly  after  daylight;  they  fled, 
leaving  in  our  possession  their  camp  and  equipage. 
Among  the  latter  were  their  drums  and  brass  mu- 
sical instruments.  After  the  excitement  of  the 
skirmish  and  pursuit  was  over,  and  we  were  return- 
ing to  the  Roanoke  River  to  embark  for  Plymouth, 
the  men,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  morning,  when  one  of  them 
remarked, 

44  Those  reb  musicians  will  be  court-martialed.” 

44  What  for?”  asked  some  of  the  boys. 

“Why  the  Regulations  say  that  ‘retreat’  shall 
be  beat  at  sunset,  but  those  fools  beat  it  in  the 
morning.” 


Our  regiment  took  part  in  the  expedition  under 
General  Foster  to  Goldsborough,  North  Carolina,  in 
December,  1862.  One  day,  as  we  were  advancing, 
and  brisk  skirmishing  was  going  on  in  front,  a wound- 
ed rebel  was  carried  to  the  rear  by  a party  of  con- 
trabands. I stopped  a moment  to  look  at  the  man, 
and  said  to  one  of  the  negroes,  44  Is  that  man  badly 
hurt  ? Will  he  live  ?”  The  darkey  replied : 44  Mas- 
sa,  he’s  shot  fru  do  body.  He  can’t  live  to  save  his 
life!" 


The  South  still  furnishes  food  for  the  Drawer : 

Mr.  Collins  was  a young  Methodist  minister,  of 
more  than  average  ability,  with  reverence  large, 
self-esteem  small.  Being  appointed  to  a certain 
circuit  in  the  Georgia  Conference,  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  a dread  of  preaching  in  the  hearing  of 
bis  presiding  elder,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  since  made 
a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
This  elder  was,  in  Mr.  Collins's  opinion,  the  great 
man  of  his  Conference,  if  not  of  the  whole  Method- 
ist Connection.  Dr.  Pierce,  who  had  heard  flatter- 
ing accounts  of  the  young  man's  promise,  made  va- 
rious efforts  to  hear  Mr.  Collins,  all  of  which  were 
persistently  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  diffi- 
dent minister. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Collins  received  word  from 
his  presiding  elder  that  he  would  be  present  at  a 
certain  appointment.  The  intelligence  was  not 
overwhelming  to  the  young  minister,  since  Dr. 
Pierce  would,  of  course,  occupy  the  pulpit. 

The  day  and  hour  of  the  appointment  arrived. 
Mr.  C.,  with  a beating  heart,  sat  in  the  rude  pulpit, 
the  expectant  congregation  sat  on  their  uncushioned 
seats,  the  women  talking  over  their  gardens  and 
poultry  and  children  and  ailments,  while  the  men 
discussed  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  and  rice  crops ; 
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but  no  Dr.  Pierce  had  appeared.  The  minister  con- 
sulted his  watch  with  nervous  frequency.  Five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour  for  the 
service  to  begin,  and  still  the  presiding  elder  had  not 
arrived.  The  people  gradually  subsided  into  silence, 
and  sat  with  sober  visages,  indicating  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  their  spiritual  food.  At  length 
a brother  who  usually  raised  the  tunes  started,  in  a 
clear,  confident  voice,  the  voluntary — 

“On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I stand.” 

This  brought  in  all  the  younger  men  who  had  been 
lingering  outside.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn. 
Dr.  Pierce  not  yet  appearing,  no  other  course  was 
left  for  the  anxious  minister  but  to  inaugurate  the 
services.  He  read  a very  long  chapter  with  great 
deliberation,  lined  a hymn  of  seven  stanzas,  and  in 
his  prayer  remembered  at  length  every  cause  of 
every  church,  all  nations,  and  all  classes.  People’s 
knees  stiffened,  their  limbs  fell  asleep — indeed  com- 
fortable naps  were  taken  by  some;  while  several 
plethoric  and  several  rheumatic  members  of  the  con- 
gregation slyly  arose  from  their  knees  during  the 
prayer  and  resumed  their  seats.  Amens,  at  first  so 
fervently  and  so  vociferously  uttered,  were  after  a 
time  heard  at  alarmingly  distant  intervals,  and  at 
length  ceased  altogether  until  the  minister  uttered 
the  final  Amen,  when  there  was  a general  and  most 
hearty  response  from  every  quarter  of  the  church. 
One  panting  sister,  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  remark- 
ed, behind  her  fan  of  turkey-tailed  feathers,  to  a 
neighboring  sister,  that  she  found  a dozen  good  stop- 
ping-places  for  Brother  Collins  before  he  got  through. 

But  the  presiding  elder  hadn’t  arrived  although 
he  had  been  given  such  generous  time,  and  Mr. 
Collins  saw  that  he  must  preach.  So  he  arose,  took 
his  text,  and  timidly  entered  upon  his  sermon,  fur- 
tively watching  the  door,  thinking  all  the  while — 
44  Perhaps  Dr.  Pierce  will  come  yet,”  and  wondering 
what  he  should  do  in  that  event.  In  the  process  of 
his  sermon  he  entered  upon  a description  of  the 
devil.  44  Dr.  Pierce  may  come  yet,”  said  the  speak- 
er to  himself,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  description  of 
that  evil  being,  who  goes  about  like  a roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  In  the  midst  of  the 
description  the  church-door  opened,  and  Dr.  Pierce 
entered. 

44  Oh ! bless  me ! there  he  is  now !”  exclaimed 
Brother  Collins,  throwing  up  his  hands  and  growing 
very  white,  and  then  sinking  on  the  pulpit-bench. 

The  effect  upon  the  audience  of  this  startling  an- 
nouncement may  be  imagined. 


A vert  clever  contributor  sends  three  anecdotes : 

Governor  H was  aVirginian,andas&  prot£g6 

of  General  Jackson  was  appointed  by  him  Territorial 
Governor  of  Michigan.  His  F.  F.  V.  ways  and  no- 
tions not  being  exactly  agreeable  to  the  democracy 
over  whom’  he  was  sent  to  rule,  they  gave  him  no- 
tice to  quit,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Land  Office  at  Green 
Bay,  where,  as  Register,  he  served  Uncle  Sam  until 
his  patron  went  out  of  office.  He  then  offered  him- 
self to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  as  a candidate  for 
the  Territorial  Legislature ; and  after  pressing  his 
claims  in  a long  and  very  ingenious  speech,  intend- 
ed to  suit  all  parties  at  Green  Lake,  he  wound  up 
with,  “Gintlemen,  these  are  my  sintiments;  and 
let  me  assure  you  they  are  the  sintiments  of  an 
honest  man — an  honest  politician.  But,  gintlemen, 
if  they  don’t  suit  you,  they  kin  be  altered !” 


Rev.  Mr.  H was  stationed  at  Appleton,  Wis- 


consin, and  was  very  much  annoyed  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath by  the  whispering  and  other  improper  conduct 
of  some  young  gentlemen  present.  He  stopped  his 
discourse,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  offenders, 
said : “ I very  much  dislike  to  reprove  any  one  in  a 
congregation  where  I am  not  acquainted ; as  1 am 
afraid  of  making  as  great  a mistake  as  Brother 

R once  made  at  F . While  preaching  his 

first  sermon  he  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
misconduct  of  an  individual  in  the  congregation, 
who,  though  several  times  reproved  by  Brother 

R , only  behaved  the  worse  for  It  through  the 

whole  sermon.  As  Brother  R was  leaving  the 

church  after  the  services  one  of  the  brethren  accost- 
ed him  with,  ‘ Brother  R i didn’t  you  know  that 

man  you  reproved  to-day  was  a fool ?”*  It  is  need- 
less to  say  the  nuisance  was  abated. 

Pat  Fineoan’s  wife  was  a very  vixen,  and  gave 
him  no  peace  of  bis  life.  One  day,  after  a quarrel, 
in  which  he  was  ejected  from  his  shanty  by  his  bet- 
ter-half, he  enlisted  as  a volunteer.  Being  accosted 
by  an  acquaintance  with — 44  Well,  Patrick,  they  say 
you  are  going  in  for  the  war.”  44  No,  no,"  said  be ; 
“ I am  going  for  pace !” 

Many  incidents  have  been  recorded  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  imagination,  but  the  following  has 
never  been  in  print : 

One  of  the  first  traders  in  our  town  was  Jonas 

M , who  was  something  of  a wag,  and  whose 

jokes  were  often  of  the  kind  termed  practical . His 
store  was  frequented  by  the  young  people  of  the 
town,  who  enjoyed  his  fun  and  his  stories.  Every 
trader  in  those  days  dealt  in  the  ardent ; and  among 
other  customers  Jonas  had  one,  an  old  fellow  named 

Meshach  H , who  came  quite  regularly  for  his 

grog.  Seeing  him  coming  in  one  evening,  as  usu- 
al, Jonas  said  to  the  by-standers,  “Now  we  will 
have  some  fun ! I will  bet  a bottle  of  wine  that  I 
will  get  old  H drunk  on  sweetened  water.” 

“Taken.” 

“Meshach,”  says  the  trader,  “go  to  the  pump 
and  get  a pail  of  cool  water,  and  I will  give  you 
something  to  drink.”  Delighted  at  the  proposal  he 
started  off,  and  while  absent  a decanter  was  filled 
with  water,  and  molasses  added  sufficient  to  color  it. 
Old  age,  and  an  almost  unremitted  use  of  44  Santa 
Cruz”  and  “Jamaica,”  had  somewhat  deadened  the 
old  man’s  sense  of  taste,  and  on  his  return  he  drank 
his  glass  without  discovering  the  deception.  It  had 
an  effect  on  his  mind  also,  and  he  began  to  be  social 
and  talkative.  “Have  another  glass,  Meshach;” 
and  another  glass  was  taken,  and  another,  until  be 
became  quite  meriy  and  loquacious,  and  the  com- 
pany of  course  were  equally  so.  The  old  man  had 
every  appearance  of  intoxication.  He  would  in- 
variably, when  spending  his  evenings  at  the  store, 
fall  asleep,  and  sit  snoozing  in  his  chair  until  the 
time  came  to  shut  up  the  shop.  This  evening  was 
not  an  exception;  and  while  sitting  in  his  chair 
asleep,  Jonas,  with  the  help  of  a companion,  carried 
chair  and  sleeper  quietly  out  of  the  door,  and  placed 
them  down  on  the  sidewalk.  It  was  a chilly  even- 
ing and  dark,  and  the  cold  soon  slightly  roused  the 
sleeper.  Now  Meshach  had  a young 44 sprig,”  who, 
in  honor  of  his  sire,  had  been  christened  Meshach, 
but  was  more  familiarly  called  “ Mish.”  As  the 
cold  began  to  revive  the  old  man — his  senses  grad- 
ually returning,  but  still  somewhat  obfuscated — ho 
bellowed  forth,  44 Mish!  Mish!  I Say i shut  the 
door ! Shut  the  door,  you  rascal !” 
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The  laughter  of  the  company  awakened  him,  and 
be  made  his  way  home  as  well  as  he  could  in  his 
situation. 


A Californian  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

G P is  an  inveterate  practical  joker.  Ly- 

ing in  bed  pretty  late  in  the  morning,  he  is  very 
ranch  annoyed  by  the  whistle  of  a steam-mill  close 
by,  and,  to  play  a joke  on  the  engineer,  concluded 
to  muzzle  the  whistle.  He  asked  the  owner  if  muz- 
zling the  whistle  would  cause  any  accident,  and  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  owner  let  the  men 
into  the  secret,  and  a look-out  was  kept.  Our  hero 
made  his  appearance  with  a bundle  of  rags  and 
strings,  creeping  cautiously  upon  the  shed  roof  to 
the  whistle.  Reaching  the  spot,  he  looked  all  round 
to  see  if  he  had  it  all  to  himself.  With  a big  grin 
on  his  phiz,  he  reached  his  hand  up  and  commenced 
stuffing  in  the  old  rags.  At  that  moment  the  sig- 
nal was  given,  and  up  went  the  valves,  whistle,  and 
blower,  and  off  the  shed  rolled  our  hero,  into  a pile 
of  coal-dust  and  ashes,  thinking  he  bursted  the  whole 
concern,  and  started  on  the  run  amidst  the  shouts 
of  all  hands  in  the  mill.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
since  that  he  would  go  live  miles  around  rather  than 
go  by  a mill  with  a whistle  on. 

A correspondent  in  Missouri  says : 

We  have  this  winter  been  having  44  Mite  Socie- 
ties” and  festivals  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  our 

town,  and  one  lady  (hire.  B ) was  distributing 

food  and  other  necessaries  to  the  needy.  Among 

others  she  went  to  Mrs.  Y , whose  family  were 

said  to  be  almost  starving.  She  found  them  with- 
out sufficient  clothing,  without  wood,  and  not  a 
morsel  of  food  in  the  house. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Y >,  what  do  you  need  most? 

what  would  you  like  to  have  ?” 

Mrs.  Y meditated  seriously  a moment,  then 

her  face  brightened,  and  she  exclaimed, 

44  Well,  I always  did  want  a head-dress ; they’re 
so  becomm  I” 

An  Elmira  subscriber  sends  this  contribution  to 
the  Drawer: 

Doctor  Wiggins,  of  our  little  city,  can  make  just 
as  much  display  of  his  learning  as  any  Doctor  who 
has  a good  deal  more  of  it,  and  can  use  just  as  big 
words  as  any  one  of  the  faculty  between  Elmira  and 
New  York.  Being  called  os  a witness  on  a murder 
trial  here  a few  years  ago,  where  the  plea  of  insani- 
ty was  put  in  by  the  defense,  he  was  cross-question- 
ed in  regard  to  his  medical  knowledge,  when  he  in- 
formed tho  jury,  among  other  things,  that  the  hu- 
man brain  was  in  two  parts,  viz.,  the  brain  proper, 
and  the  membrane. 

We  have  a faithful  contraband  (writes  a lady) 
wbo  has  lived  with  us  since  his  birth,  and  is  very 
much  devoted  to  us.  He  is  44  Union”  in  sentiment, 
but  is  silent  or  pretends  to  rebelism  when  his  mis- 
tress, who  is  a rebel,  is  by,  for  fear  of  offending  her. 
One  day  last  summer,  about  the  time  several  ladies 
In  this  part  of  the  State  had  been  banished,  a com- 
pany of  soldiers,  headed  by  Lieut. , was  passing. 

One  of  the  soldiers  called  out  to  Jim,  who  was  look- 
ing at  them,  “Boy,  what  are  vour  folks?”  Jim 
scratched  his  head  a moment,  very  much  perplexed, 
and  anxious  not  to  compromise  his  mistress,  said,  at 
length,  triumphantly,  “They’s  white  folks , Sah.” 
Their  united  yell  of  laughter  was  deafening,  and 
pleased  Jim  very  much.  Another  soldier  then  call- 


ed out,  44  What  are  you,  boy  ?”  Jim  looked  around, 
found  his  mistress  was  in  hearing,  and  replied,  44 1, 
Sah?  Is  a nigger!”  They  didn’t  ask  Jim  any 
more  questions,  but  gave  44  three  cheers  for  the  con- 
traband;” and  Jim  walked  off  with  the  satisfying 
comment, 44  Takes  dis  nigger  to  outdo  white  folks.” 


A friend  related  the  following  to  me  not  long 
ago: 

Jake,  a contraband  of  theirs,  was  notorious  for 
44  going  by  the  rules  of  contrariness,”  as  he  express- 
ed it.  When  rebel  soldiers  were  by  Jake  was  strong 
Union,  and  when  Federals  he  was  a violent  Secesh. 
One  day  Jake  was  in  the  yard  when  a company  of 
Federal  soldiers  passed  by.  A soldier  told  him  to 
hurrah  for  the  North ; without  any  hesitation  Jake 
yelled,  “Hurrah  for  Dixie!”  The  soldier  angrily 
said,  44 Hurrah  for  h-11,  you  fool!”  Jake  looked 
around  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear,  and  roared, 44  Ev- 
ery fellow  for  his  own  country,  Sah !”  and  skedad- 
dled in  haste. 


A sergeant  in  the  army  writes  to  the  Drawer 
of  the  tricks  the  privates  play  on  their  officers  some- 
times: 

A good  story  is  told  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rose, 
26th  Indiana  Volunteers.  After  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg the  division  of  which  his  regiment  formed  a 
part,  made  a raid  into  the  interior  of  Mississippi 
They  marched  without  any  transportation  whatev- 
er ; not  even  did  the  Colonel's  mess  take  their  cook 
along,  but,  fastening  a coffee-pot  and  frying-pan  to 
their  saddles,  and  stowing  three  days’  rations  away 
about  their  persons,  proceeded  to  do  as  other  soldiers 
do,  t.  «.,  do  for  themselves. 

The  command  had  bivouacked  for  the  night ; the 
camp-fires  were  lighted,  and  every  thing  bore  the 
appearance  of  business.  Colonel  Clark  kindled  his 
fire,  filled  his  coffee-pot,  and  was  making  other  prep- 
arations for  supper,  while  Colonel  Rose  got  some 
coffee  from  his  saddle-bags,  put  it  in  a tin  cup,  and 
with  a bayonet  proceeded  to  mash  it.  The  coffee, 
being  damp  from  sweat,  did  not  grind  to  his  satis- 
faction ; so,  in  his  dilemma,  he  appealed  to  the  boys 
to  know  bow  they  managed  it.  The  boys,  ever  glad 
to  get  a joke  at  an  officer’s  expense,  replied,  44  Wet 
it,  Colonel— wet  it,”  and  passed  on,  hardly  able  to 
suppress  their  risibles,  while  the  Colonel  actually 
got  his  canteen  and  wet  the  stubborn  coffee.  Yon 
can  imagine  how  easily  the  coffee  mashed  when 
soaked. 


From  one  of  the  county  jails  in  Massachusetts  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  writes  to  the  Drawer.  How 
a reader  of  the  Drawer  managed  to  get  into  jail  we 
can  not  conceive.  Perhaps  he  is  the  keeper  of  it, 
or  the  chaplain.  He  says : 

In  one  of  the  county  jails  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts I have  the  misfortune  to  be  confined.  My 
friends  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  Harper's 
Monthly ; and  thinking  that  a little  original  incident 
that  occurred  here  might  interest  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and  find  a place  in  the  Drawer,  I send  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  have  a prisoner  here  who  prides  himself  on  be- 
ing the  best-educated  man  in  jail.  One  of  the  pris- 
oners being  sick,  and  not  expecting  to  recover,  a 
priest  was  sent  for  to  administer  the  right  of  ex- 
treme unction.  After  the  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed Jones  came  into  the  cook-room  looking  as 
wise  as  a judge,  and  said,  44  Well,  that  poor  fellow 
has  bad  the  rite  of  supreme  injunction  administered, 
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and  is  all  right.”  In  spite  of  jail  rules,  and  in  spite 
of  the  subject,  the  house  was  in  a roar. 

A barber  was  confined  here  for  not  being  able  to 
control  his  appetite.  The  first  night  he  was  locked 
in  his  cell  says  he  to  the  turnkey, 

“Are  all  the  outside  doors  fast?” 

14  Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?* 

44 1 should  be  afraid  to  stay  here  were  they  not” 
It  was  so  ludicrous  he  was  soon  a favorite  with 
the  officers,  and  never  was  locked  in  his  cell  after. 


From  our  youth  up  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  your  Drawer,  and  not  having  seen  any  thing 
therein  from  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  feel  it  our  duty 
to  contribute  the  following : 

We  have  in  our  midst  a person  of  some  preten- 
sions who  styles  himself  4 ‘ye  editor”  of  our  county 
paper,  Stout  by  name,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Washington  and  a visit  to  Old  Abe.  We  also 
have  among  us  one  Heath,  who  is  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  It  so  happened  that  a farmer  brought 
a load  of  fresh  fish — bass  and  suckers — to  market, 
when  said  Heath  “pitched  in”  and  bought  a fine 
string  of  bass.  Our  friend  Stout  also  bought  a string 
of  fish,  but  not  being  44 on  time,”  was  obliged  to 
take  up'with  suckers. 

Heath  having  business  to  attend  to  in  town,  left 
kis  string  of  bass  with  a friend.  Soon  Stout  pass- 
ing by,  and  seeing  Heath’s  string  of  bass  hanging 
up,  thinks  to  perpetrate  a fine  joke  on  him,  so  sub- 
stitutes his  string  of  suckers  for  the  string  of  bass, 
which  he  takes  home  and  duly  hands  over  to  the 
cook,  who  prepares  the  sweet  morsel  which  greatly 
tickleth  the  palate  of  “ye  editor.”  But  who  can 
depict  the  astonishment  of  Heath  when  he  finds  his 
beautiful  bass  turned  to  suckers!  Soon,  however, 
the  miracle  is  explained. 

44  Verily,”  says  Heath,  44  PM  fix  him  !” 

A few  days  thereafter  the  agent  of  the  American 
Express  Company  met  Stout,  and  informed  him  of 
the  arrival  of  an  express  box  to  his  address.  Stout 
finds  the  box  marked  and  labeled  in  the  most  elab- 
orate style  of  the  express-man’s  art,  pays  one  dollar 
and  a half  charges,  shoulders  the  box  and  lugs  it  to 
his  office.  Very  soon  thereafter  he  receives  a visit 
from  Heath  and  numerous  of  his  intimate  friends, 
who  find  him  just  resurrecting  his  old  friends  the 
suckers  from  their  untimely  grave,  and  acknowl- 
edges himself  44  just  a little  sold !” 


Feeling  indebted  to  the  Drawer  for  many  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  being  desirous  of  reciprocating, 
even  in  a small  way,  I send  you  the  following,  which 
goes  to  9how  how  totally  unqualified  are  some  of  the 
employes  of  the  Government  who  receive  their  ap- 
pointments through  political  favoritism. 

Patrick  M‘C , of  Brooklyn,  having  made  him- 

self useful  to  the  party,  was  rewarded  for  his  serv- 
ices by  a position  as  engineer  in  the  heating  depart- 
ment of  the  Capitol  at  Washington — a berth  worth 
some  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
which  he  held  during  Buchanan's  Administration. 
Now  there  is  not  a day  that  passes  but  that  there  are 
more  or  less  sight-seers  at  the  Federal  Metropolis, 
and  among  the  first  places  they  visit  is  the  Capitol, 
particularly  during  the  sessions  of  Congress.  In  the 
winter  of  1859,  among  those  who  paid  a visit  to  that 
noble  structure,  and  admired  its  many  beauties,  was 
a very  intelligent  gentleman  from  Boston.  After 
having  minutely  inspected  the  statuary  and  interior 
decorations  of  the  upper  floors,  he  was  curious  to 


know  the  modus  operandi  of  heating  buildings  of 
such  large  dimensions,  and  for  that  purpose  was  di- 
rected to  the  Engine-Room,  where  he  encountered 

our  friend,  Patrick  M‘C , who,  being  anxious  to 

make  a favorable  impression  upon  strangers,  readily 
gave  them  such  Information  as  he  possessed  about 
the  engine  department.  The  visitor  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  engine,  which  is 
really  a fine  specimen  of  mechanical  skill  and  in- 
genuity. After  admiring  its  workings  for  a few 
minutes,  he  inquired  of  Patrick  how  many  horse- 
power it  was.  44 Horse-power!”  ejaculated  Patrick, 
looking  at  the  stranger  with  perfect  astonishment; 
44  why,  there  is  no  horse-power  about  it — it  goes  by 
steam!” 


In  Colorado  Territory  we  have  a correspondent 
who  writes : 

At  the  last  District  Court  held  in  this  Territory, 
Hon.  Allen  Bradford  presiding,  I was  foreman  of 
the  United  States  Court  jury.  An  honest  Dutch- 
man, Jan  Jakes,  lives  on  a farm  near  the  road,  and 
keeps  a tavern,  where  detachments  of  officers  and 
soldiers  pause  often  to  refresh.  Jail  was  brought  up 
for  selling  whisky  to  soldiers,  and  plead  guilty,  but 
said:  “Mr.  Shudge,  I dought  every  pody  trinks, 
and  sell  de  wiskey  to  every  pody !”  “ Well,”  said 
the  Judge,  44  as  you  did  not  know  it  was  against  the 
law,  I will  fine  you  ten  dollars  and  let  you  off.” 
“Dat  is  coot,  Mister  Shudge,  but  I is  got  no  mon- 
ey.” As  Jan  was  known  to  be  honest,  be  was  al- 
lowed to  depart ; and  in  half  an  hour  he  came  back 
with  a roll  of  bills  in  his  hand,  and  said,  41  Mister 
Shudge,  I pay  you  now.  I vins  forty  tollars  from 
vun  officer,  and  I clanks  you  vunce  more : coot-by, 
Mister  Shudge  !** 


These  are  very  good  from  the  army : 

As  one  of  the  brigades  of  the  Reserve  Corps  which 
came  up  to  the  rescue  of  General  Thomas  at  Chica- 
mauga  was  marching  through  Athens,  Alabama,  a 
bright-eyed  girl  of  four  summers  was  looking  at  the 
sturdy  fellows  tramping  by.  When  she  saw  the  sun 
glancing  through  the  stripes  of  red  and  on  the  gold- 
en stars  of  the  flag,  Bhe  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands,  “ Oh,  pa ! pa ! God  made  that  flag ! — see  the 
stars !”  A shout  deep  and  loud  went  up  from  that 
column,  and  many  a bronzed  veteran  lifted  his  hat 
as  he  passed  the  sunny-haired  child,  resolving,  If 
his  good  right  arm  availed  any  thing,  God’s  flag 
should  conquer. 

Mrs. , the  accomplished  and  beautifril  wife 

of  a volunteer  officer,  tells  the  following: 

When  she  was  at  the  Louisville  Hotel,  while  our 
army  was  gathering  strength  to  spring  upon  Bragg 
at  Bardstown,  a little  boy,  whose  parents  were  noted 
for  their  secession  sympathies,  was  dangling  by  the 
neck  over  the  baluster  a toy,  known  in  the  nursery 
vocabulary  as  a “limber-jack,”  exclaiming  between 
his  little  teeth,  “There  now,  old  A!»c,  I told  you  I 
would  hang  you!”  giving,  as  he  spake,  the  string  a 
vindictive  jerk.  This  lady,  who  was  standing  by, 
said,  44  Johnnie,  111  report  you  as  a rebel,  and  have 
you  put  in  the  military  prison.”  He  quickly  drew 
up  his  extempore  gallows,  put  the  cord  into  his 
pocket,  and  running  up  to  her,  said,  44  Oh,  please, 
don’t  tell ! It's  not  Mr.  Lincoln,  it’s  a limber-jack ; 
I was  only  playing  hanging  Yankees!” 


Evehy  one  in  our  Division  has  heard  ef  Solomon. 
He  is  the  General's  master-of-horsc,  a Frenchman 
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by  birth,  and  has  never  vet  been  able  to  obtain  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  power  of  our  language. 
While  the  brigade  to  which  he  is  attached  was  lying 
at  Stone's  River,  fifteen  miles  from  Nashville,  Solo- 
mon had  occasion  to  go  to  the  city.  As  he  was 
starting  the  General  said,  4 4 Solomon,  bring  me 
Nashville  time.”  About  night  Solomon  returned, 
after  paving  his  respects  to  many  of  the  doggeries 
on  the  way,  loitering,  as  was  his  custom.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  he  went  to  the  General,  taking  out  his 
watch  with  an  important  air,  saying,  “ It  was  juste 
un  quartier  un  tree  o'cluck  when  I leeve  ze  seetie, 
then  I stop  mine  vatch,  so  he  keep  the  reeght  time.” 

“But  what  is  the  time  now  ?”  asked  the  General. 

“ Ah ! dat  I know  not.  You  sals  breeng  ze  Nash- 
ville time;  I breengs  him  eexszactly!” 


Ox  another  occasion  some  one  reported  to  the 
Brigade  Adjutant  that  Solomon  had  called  him  a 
fool.  The  Adjutant 'took  him  good-humoredly  to 
task  about  It  “You  knows,  Add-ju-tant,  I neever 
say  him,  for  I neever  speak  what  I dink !” 

Colonel  B ■,  of  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin 

Volunteers,  a son  of  ex-Governor  B , of  New 

York,  is  a brave  officer,  and  beloved  by  iris  entire 
command. 

During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  officers  as  well  as 
privates  became  careless  of  dress,  and  none  more  so 

than  Colonel  B , and  he  bo  extremely  careless 

that  the  line  officers  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  Colonel  to  “dress  up,”  as  the 
Eighteenth  had  so  distinguished  itself  in  battle,  it 
was  surely  to  be  one  of  the  14  honored”  to  enter  the 
city  proper  after  the  fall,  and  “the  boys”  did  not 
care  to  be  ashamed  of  their  Colonel’s  external  ap- 
pearance on  such  an  occasion.  Accordingly  the  re- 
turn boat  brought  a blue  suit  “ fit  for  a Colonel.” 

The  line  officers,  elated  at  the  change  of  dress, 

gave  a supper  in  honor  of  the  event.  Colonel  B 

was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table.  During  the 
feast  a 44  gray-back”  was  observed  making  his  way 
up  on  the  sleeve  of  the  Colonel’s  new  coat,  and  his 
attention  being  called  to  it,  very  coolly  for  a mo- 
ment viewed  it,  as  if  for  a grand  strategic  move- 
ment, when  he  deliberately  unbuttoned  his  vest, 
seized  the  “gray-back”  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  and  plunged  it  inside  his  vest,  exclaiming 
with  an  oath  as  he  did  so,  41  Don’t  you  know  your 
place?  Go  back  where  you  belong!”  Those  who 
know  the  Colonel  can  imagine  the  effect. 


A gold-hunter  in  Idaho  Territory  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 

We  have  an# eccentric  magistrate  holding  forth  at 
the  present  time  in  Bannock,  who  frequently  fur- 
nishes some  staple  for  fun  for  a whole  week  to  every 
disciple  of  Blackstone  in  town.  Not  long  since  he 
was  occupied  in  hearing  a case  which  was  of  sufficient 
interest  to  attract  a considerable  crowd.  During  the 
progress  of  the  case  he  began  to  grow  very  fidgety 
and  nervous  over  the  argument  of  counsel  on  some 
knotty  point;  and  finally,  unable  to  restrain  his  im- 
patience longer  at  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  and  still  not  ven- 
turing to  administer  a rebuke  to  them,  he  turned 
quickly  and  shortly  around  to  a couple  of  spectators 
who  were  whispering  in  an  undertone  in  a comer  of 
the  room,  with  a big  oath : “ Can't  you  keep  still?”  I 
As  soon  as  the  case  closed,  to  make  amends  for  his 
involuntary  breach  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  court, 
he  fined  himself  $5  for  contempt,  entered  the  fine 


upon  the  docket,  and  religiously  paid  the  amount 
into  the  school  fund,  where  the  law  of  the  Territory 
provides  all  fines  collected  by  him  shall  go. 


A notary  public  in  California  sends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  late  Squire  Wright,  of  whose  eccentricities 
you  have  formerly  spoken,  in  regard  to  his  sentenc- 
ing a man  to  the  penitentiary,  after  a preliminary 
examination,  on  the  charge  of  horse-stealing,  and 
who  once  decided  a suit  of  Major  Bidwell’s  by  a 
horse-race,  did  a thing  once  of  which  I never  saw 
any  public  mention.  A fellow  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  cattle-stealing  and  brought  before  the 
Squire,  who,  giving  a severe  look  at  the  44  subject” 
before  him,  asked, 

44  How  do  you  answer  the  charge  of  stealing  Neal’s 
cattle  ? Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?” 

44  Not  guilty,”  replied  the  prisoner,  in  a faltering 
voice. 

44  You're  a big  liar!"  roared  the  exasperated  mag- 
istrate, and  immediately  bound  him  over  to  answer 
the  charge  at  the  Court  of  Sessions. 


A queer  genius,  named  George  Alexander,  better 
known  as  44  Stutterin’  Aleck,”  died  over  in  Washoe 
a few  months  ago.  lie  had  been  a sergeant  in  the 
army  in  Mexico,  and  was  at  one  time  an  “orderly” 
in  and  about  the  tent  of  General  Taylor.  A few 
days  before  the  battle  of  Monterey  a Mexican  scout 
was  captured  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  44  Old 
Rough  and  Ready,”  who  having  occasion  to  interro- 
gate the  scout,  told  Aleck  to  find  him  an  Interpreter. 

44  An  inter-ter-ter-preter  ? What’s  th-that,  Gen- 
gen-eral  ?”  stammered  the  orderly. 

“Why,”  roared  old  Zach, 44  find  me  some  one  that 
can  speak  Spanish,  you  booby !” 

“General,  t-t-try  the  p-p-p-risoner,”  says  Aleck ; 
44  he’s  n-n-never  spoke  nothin’  but  Sp-p-p-anish  all 
his  life!”  

The  criticisms  and  comments  of  wonld-be  con- 
noisseurs are  among  the  most  amusing  incidents  of 
an  hour’s  lounge  in  Art  galleries.  One  which  we 
heard  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

The  contributions  of  artists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fair  were  marked  on  the  frame  44  Pro  Patria.”  A 
very  knowing  man  asked  one  of  the  attendants, 
“Who  painted  that  picture?”  and  received  for  an- 
swer, 44  An  Irish  artist  not  yet  much  known.”  The 
critic,  looking  closely  at  the  frame,  read,  44  Pro  Pat* 
ria,”  and  remarked,  44  Oh  ! Patti* ; yes,  he  is  com- 
paratively unknown,  but  he  is  fast  coming  into  no- 
tice!” 

Many  years  ago  there  resided  in  Versailles,  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Ripley  County,  in  this  State  (In- 
diana), a man  named  William  Skeen.  He  was 
noted  for  being  of  rather  extreme  corpulency,  was 
quite  illiterate,  and  kept  the  principal 44  tavern”  in 
the  village.  He  had  a goodly  share  of  this  world’s 
gear,  and  withal  was  generous  and  humane — never 
behind  his  peers  in  bestowing  tangible  relief  upon 
ever}'  object  of  charity  that  was  worthy.  It  so 
happened  that  the  people  of  his  precinct  elected  him 
Justice  of  the  Peace  on  a certain  occasion.  Not 
long  after  he  was  installed  into  office,  one  of  his  con - 
stituenti  prosecuted  another  to  recover  a cow  which 
the  plaintiff  averred  the  defendant  unlawfully  re- 
tained, and  which  belonged  to  him.  A writ  of  re- 
plevin was  issued,  and  a notice  served  upon  the 
defendant  to  appear  before  the  Squire,  at  a certain 
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time,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  deliver  up 
the  animal.  The  hour  for  the  trial  of  the  right  of 
property  came.  Both  parties  appeared,  and  the  cause 
was  tried.  Nothing  unusual  occurred  during  this 
important  ceremony,  and  at  the  close  of  the  petti- 
fogging the  Court  decided  that  the  right  of  property 
was  in  the  plaintiff.  The  spectators  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  Justice  was  entering  up  his  judgment, 
when  he  heard  the  defendant  say  to  a friend  behind 
him,  44  Well,  there  was  nothing  said  about  the  calf, 
and  I won’t  give  that  up,  no  how  !”  This  was  a sort 
of  a “poser”  to  the  Squire  ; but  he  stopped  writing, 
and  sat  as  if  in  a deep  study  for  some  moments.  Di- 
rectly he  let  drop  his  pen,  and  jumping  up  he  caught 
the  refractory  individual  by  the  throat,  and  giving 
him  a violent  44  throttling,”  exclaimed,  “ Give  up 
that  calf,  too,  you  scoundrel,  or  I’ll  choke  you  to 
death !”  The  poor  fellow  was  nearly  frightened  out 
of  his  senses,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  breath  he 
incoherently  ejaculated,  “I  will,  Squire!  I will!” 
After  this  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  Squire 
Skeen  enforced  justice  in  his  court,  no  one  ever  dared 
to  quibble  or  prevaricate  while  doing  business  before 
him. 

The  following  is  from  a New  Brunswick  corre- 
spondent : 

Dear  Drawer, — I don’t  know  how  it  is  that  we 
Provincials  so  seldom  show  iu  }rour  department.  It 
can’t  be  because  of  our  not  appreciating  a good  thing, 
as  I can  assure  you  Hamper's  is  as  eagerly  sought  for 
here,  under  the  Cross  of  St  George,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  “ land  of  Abraham.”  I inclose  you  the  latest 
in  these  parts : 

John  F is  a barber,  not  long  from  across  the 

big  pond,  and,  unfortunately  for  his  own  good,  too 
much  addicted  to  the  flowing  bowl.  Hie  was  a bach- 
elor, but  in  a fit  of  insanity  got  married,  and  found, 
when  too  late,  that  hers  wasn’t  a congenial  spirit  by 
any  means.  The  honey-moon  wasn’t  well  over  be- 
fore she  seceded,  a la  Floyd,  carrying  off  the  crock- 
ery and  spoons.  However,  some  good-natured  friend 
interfered  and  brought  her  back  again ; but  the  se- 
cession had  destroyed  John’s  confidence  in  her,  and 
44  good  words”  were  seldom  the  household  order  of 
the  day.  Previous  to  his  marriage  he  had  always 
kept  up  the  supply  of  hot  water  for  his  customers  by 
the  use  of  a spirit-lamp ; but  finding  this  rather  ex- 
pensive, he  now  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  hot  water 
when  he  wanted  it.  A customer  entered  one  day, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  big  chair  for  a shave.  Re- 
marking that  the  Bpirit-lamp  was  absent,  he  asked 
John  how  the  hot  water  was  procured.  44  Oh,  no 
trouble  at  all  now,”  said  be ; 44  the  wife  keeps  me  al- 
ways in  hot  water!” 

Ax  Army  Chaplain  writes : 

I have  long  owed  you  a debt  which,  month  aft- 
er month,  I have  delayed  paying.  My  conscience 
smites  me,  and  I can  withhold  just  dues  no  longer. 
I always  read  you  first  when  I get  a new  Harper. 
J ust  now  I am  a soldier — 4 4 nothing  but  an  enlisted 
man;”  though  at  home  I was  a clergyman,  and,  in 
(act,  am  now  pastor  of  a church  in  New  Hampshire, 
on  a three  years’  leave  of  absence.  God  bless  that 
people  for  their  patriotism  in  sparing  their  pastor  for 
a time,  whom  they  wouldn’t  dismiss ! 

/ Several  years  ago,  while  at  the  Academy,  several 
members  of  my  class  were  together  one  evening,  en- 
joying a cozy  chat,  and  among  the  number  was  one 
quiet  fellow,  very  green  in  appearance,  but  withal  a 
fellow  of  a good  deal  of  mother-wit.  We  will  call 


' him  HaL  The  topics  of  conversation  were  various. 
After  a while  one  of  our  number  picked  up  Tupperis 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves, 
read  a few  lines  here  and  there.  Soon  he  came  upon 
the  subject,  “Marriage,”  and  read  (I  quote  from 
memory,  and  ^nay  not  have  it  correct),  “Seek  a 
good  wife  of  thy  God,  for  she  is  the  best  gift  of  his 

Providence.” “If  thou  art  to  have  a wife  of  thy 

youth,  she  is  now  living  upon  the  earth,  therefore 
think  of  her,  pray  for  her.” 

Hal  looked  up  with  a quiet  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  said,  44  Boys,  let’s  have  a prayer-meeting /” 

Ax  officer  in  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  says  that  he 
has  enjoyed  the  Drawer  for  so  many  months  it  is  a 
duty  to  offer  a few. items  for  consideration : 

While  our  regiment  was  attached  to  General 
Ilartsuff’s  command.  Colonel  Allen  appropriated 

Surgeon  B ’s  tent,  using  it  to  shelter  his  mess- 

table.  Surgeon  B indignantly  resented  the  act, 

and  addressed  a communication  to  General  H&rtsuflT, 
setting  forth  the  injustice  of  the  deed,  and  adding, 
44  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  a fly  to  interpose  be- 
tween his  head  and  the  starry-decked  heavens  above 
him.” 

The  communication  was  returned,  through  the 
regular  channel,  with  this  indorsement : 

44  Colonel  Allen  will  cause  a fly  to  be  interposed 
between  the  Doctor’s  head  and  the  starry-decked 
heavens  above  him.” 

Another  : After  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  last 
summer,  our  regiment  had  a sharp  fight  with  Stu- 
art’s cavalry  at  Shepherdstown,  Virginia.  Most  of 
our  men  were  dismounted,  and  fighting  under  the 
cover  of  trees  and  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

One  of  the  boys  from  Company  E,  a fellow  fall 
of  jest  as  he  was  of  life,  exclaimed  to  his  comrades, 
44  Do  you  see  that  tall,  lank-looking  reb  with  a straw 
hat  on?  Now  keep  your  eye  on  him,  and  see  him 
jump.”  He  fired,  and  as  the  smoke  arose  he  leaped 
into  the  air,  exclaiming, 44  By  thunder!  the  wrong 
boy  jumped  that  time.” 

He  was  borne  from  the  field  cursing  that  lean  reb 
who  stood  edgewise. 

A correspondent  in  Kickapoo,  Illinois,  says : 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  lives  a 
queer  stick  by  the  name  of  Starkey,  who  works  for 
the  farmers  round  about  when  he  works  at  all. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  hired  to  an  Englishman  who 
usually  kept  two  or  three  hired  men.  Starkey  made 
his  appearance  in  due  season  for  breakfast,  and  the 
Englishman,  as  usual,  brought  up  from  the  cellar 
the  morning’s  rations  of  whisky  in  a very  large 
mug — what  he  supposed  sufficient  far  a 44  nip”  for 
“all  hands.”  In  consideration  of  Starkey’s  being 
the  44  new  hand”  he  handed  him  the  mug  first. 
Starkey,  nothing  loth,  drained  it  without  stopping 
to  take  breath.  The  Englishman,  amazed  at  the 
fellow’s  44  capacity,”  said,  ironically,  44  Have  some 
more,  Mr.  Starkey  ?”  44  Oh  no,”  said  Starkey,  inno- 

cently ; 44 1 never  takes  big  drams,  like  some  folks!” 


They  have  a Wabash  College  io  Indiana,  from 
which  State  this  comes : 

Judge  B is  a good  lawyer,  and  quite  eminent 

for  the  clearness  of  his  head  and  the  correctness  of 
his  judicial  decisions,  but  he  loves  fun  as  well  as  the 
law,  and  sometimes  is  unable  to  repress  his  humor 
even  on  the  bench.  While  he  was  holding  court  at 
W ■,  some  years  since,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
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brought  in  an  indictment  for 44  winning  and  losing," 
and  inadvertently  bad  written,  44  did  unlawfully 
looted  A motion  was  made  to  quash,  on  the  ground 
that  the  indictment  did  not  charge  the  commission 
of  a criminal  act — as,  it  was  urged,  a man  might 
lawfully  be  as  loose  as  he  pleased.  44  Oh,”  said  the 
Judge,  with  a look  which  almost  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  joke  before  he  uttered  it,  44  he  was 
probably  playing  on  the  4 Double  O.*  ” 

Gentlemen  who  wear  full  beards  needn’t  read 

this:  In  the  town  of  M , Massachusetts,  where 

I taught  school  while  in  college,  there  was  a cler- 
gyman of  very  light  complexion,  who  was  always 
dean  shaven.  One  Sunday  he  44  exchanged”  with 
a neighboring  minister,  whose  complexion  and  hair 
were  black  as  coal.  He  wore  a full  beard,  quite 
long,  and  his  locks  hid  his  ears.  Seated  in  the  pul- 
pit his  head  only  was  seen  above  the  desk  by  a little 
girl,  who  eyed  him  very  sharply,  all  the  while  nest- 
ling up  closer  and  closer  to  her  mother.  After  a 
few  moments  she  raised  herself  in  the  seat  so  as  to 
get  her  lips  hear  her  mother’s  ears,  and  without  once 
removing  her  eyes  from  the  minister,  she  eagerly 
whispered,  as  though  in  a great  deal  of  fear,  44  Mo- 
ther, mother,  it  that  Satan  Vy 


The  first  preaching  I did  was  in  one  of  the  hill- 
towns  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  Society  was  so 
feeble  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  support  preach- 
ing except  during  a few1  months  in  the  summer.  I 
spent  my  first  Seminary  vacation  with  them.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  probably  never  entered  a 
14  Meeting  -house”  a dozen  times  in  their  life. 
Among  this  number  was  one  who,  on  a beautiful 
Sabbath  morning,  thought  it  would  be  a fine  idea  to 
go  and  hear  the  44  young  minister.”  So  he  arrays 
himself  in  his  best.  But  unfortunately  he  comes 
late ; and,  it  being  a cool  day,  the  doors  are  closed. 
But,  nothing  disconcerted,  he  walks  boldly  up  to 
the  door,  and  thinking  for  the  moment  that  the  eti- 
quette of  the  house  is  the  same  as  his  neighbor’s,  he 
gives  three  loud  raps.  But  he  has  no  sooner  rapped 
than  he  thinks  he  has  made  a mistake,  which  be- 
wildered him,  and  his  first  idea  is  to  take  to  his  heels, 
which  he  did.  The  worshipers  were  of  course  star- 
tled at  the  unusual  sound  of  rapping,  and  one  of  the 
deacons  near  the  door  started  out  to  see  what  it  was. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  see  a pair  of  coat-tails  flying 
round  the  corner,  and  thinking  mischief  was  brew- 
ing, be  followed.  He  soon  found  the  man  behind  a 
pile  of  boards,  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf.  The 
deacon  rather  angrily  demanded  what  he  was  about. 
41 1 was  a-frinking  of  what  I hadn't  orter  been  /link- 
ing on /”  was  his  only  reply. 


One  of  my  friends,  a lady  whom  the  Muses  visit 
sometimes,  told  me  some  of  her  earlier  experiences  in 
writing  poetry.  Two  short  poems  of  hers  had  been 
printed,  entitled  respectively,  44  A Stray  Waif,”  and 
44  Searchings  for  Truth.”  Shortly  after  an  aunt  of 
hers  visited  at  her  father’s,  and  the  poems  were  duly 
read,  admired,  and  commented  upon.  Her  uncle 
coining  in  before  the  visit  was  concluded,  the  lady 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  44  Here’s 
some  of  Mary’s  poetry,  husband ; don’t  you  want  to 
read  it?”  44 Ah,  indeed!”  said  he;  14 what  is  it 
about?”  44 Oh,”  replied  auntie,  abstractedly,  44  4 A 
Stray  Wolf,’  and  4 Stretching  the  Truth !’  ” Fancy 
the  feelings  of  the  poetess. 


In  the  village  of  Barnetts  ton,  Massachusetts, 


lived,  a few  years  ago,  a maiden  lady  who  rejoiced 
in  the  cognomen  of44AuntHepsy.”  She  was  a very 
worthy  lady,  but  years  had  made  her  very  deaf,  which 
gave  rise  to  some  ludicrous  misunderstandings  on 
her  part  One  time  the  minister  was  making  her 
a pastoral  call,  and  in  the  course  of  it  asked  her  how 
long  she  had  enjoyed  religion!  His  astonishment 
was  not  small  when  she  answered,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  as  her  manner  was,  44Goin’  on  fifteen  year! 
Sometimes  it’s  better,  and  sometimes  it’s  worse!” 
She  thought  he  had  asked  her  how  long  she  had  been 
deaf. 


A friend  in  the  pine  woods  on  the  shores  of 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan,  writes  : 

In  our  little  would-be-if-it-could  city  (composed 
of  two  score  slab  shanties,  half  that  number  of 
houses,  and  five  hundred  stumps),  lives  a decidedly 
original  character,  of  the  name  of  Lawton,  commonly 
called  44  Old  Lawton”  for  short.  A very  estimable 
man  he  is,  no  doubt,  but  his  peculiarity  is  sloumets; 
an  earthquake  couldn’t  start  him  from  a walk.  One 
morning,  while  he  was  eating  breakfast,  his  house 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  on  the  roof,  and  the 
flames  making  considerable  head- way.  No  ladder 
was  to  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  old  Lawton, 
putting  on  his  hat,  proceeded  deliberately  to  one  of 
his  neighbors  who  lived  some  little  distance  away  in 
search  of  one.  Arriving,  he  knocked,  and  being  ad- 
mitted, the  following  conversation  took  place : 

44  Good  mo-o-o-rnin’,  Mr.  A .” 

44Good-morning,  Mr.  Lawton.  Walk  in.” 

44  Pretty  cold  this  morain’.” 

44  Yes,  ’tia  rather  frosty.  Take  a chair.” 

14  Wa’al,  I can’t  stop  long” — taking  a seat  as  he 
spoke.  44 1 cum  to  see  if  I could  get  that  ladder  of 

youm  a little  while,  Mr.  A . My  house  is  on 

fire,  and  I hain’t  no  way  of  gittin’  onto  the  roof.” 

44  Take  that  ladder  and  start,  you fool !” 

shouted  Mr.  A , springing  ftom  his  chair  and 

rushing  out  of  the  house. 

He  and  the  ladder  were  at  Mr.  Lawton’s  before 
that  enterprising  individual  had  measured  half  the 
distance.  The  house  was  saved,  but  it  wasn’t  old 
Lawton’s  fault. 

One  of  our  up-the-Sound  friends  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

44  Dead-beat”  is  the  euphonious  term  applied  to 
any  individual  who,  under  the  plea  of  destitution 
of  the  needful,  seeks  to  travel  by  rail  or  steamer 
without  rendering  an  equivalent  in  current  funds.  A 
case  of  this  kind  recently  came  to  our  notice,  in  which 
two  feminine  44  dead-beats”  were  cleverly  outwitted. 

Not  many  months  since  Sam  S ■ ■,  the  popular 

and  fun-loving  clerk  of  a favorite  river  steamer, 
while  collecting  tickets  from  the  passengers,  discov- 
ered that  two  well-dressed  females  on  deck  were  not 
only  unsupplied  with  tickets,  but  also  without  mon- 
ey— according  to  their  own  story,  Sam  politely  but 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  persuade  them  that  they 
must  be  wrong ; mentioned  that  he  had  met  with 
just  such  cases  before,  and  always  found  that  they 
were  mistaken,  etc.  But  his  appeals,  though  rang- 
ing 44  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,” 
were  fruitless ; the  fair  but  somewhat  unscrupulous 
travelers  continued  to  affirm  impecuniosity.  Leaving 
them  for  a while,  Sam  finished  his  round,  and  sought 
in  the  depths  of  his  office  to  excogitate  a plan  for  en- 
snaring the  enemy.  His  inventive  and  ever-fertile 
genius  soon  devised  an  expedient  One  of  the  wo- 
men was  Irish,  the  other  native  (and  probably  44  to 
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the  manner  bom”),  with  an  infantile  “dead-beat” 
in  her  grasp.  Seizing  a Webster  Unabridged,  which 
Uy  in  the  office,  Sam  attached  to  the  cover  an  im- 
provised paper  cross,  and  with  this  formidable  docu- 
ment under  his  arm  majestically  approached  the 
Emerald  ine. 

44  Madam,”  said  Sam,  “do  you  observe  this  Cath- 
olic Bible  which  I have  in  my  possession  ?” 

“ Sure  I do,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Well,  then,  if  you  have  no  money  you  must 
swear  to  it  Put  your  right  hand  on  that  cross,  and 
make  oath  to  the  truth  of  what  I repeat  to  you.” 

Madam  tremblingly  placed  her  hand  on  the  cross. 

“You  do  solemnly  swear,”  commenced  Sam,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice,  “ that  the  contents  of  this  hook  are 
true , to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief;  that 
you  haven't  got  any  money  now ; that  you  never 
had  any,  and  nev — ” At  this  point  our  Catholic 
friend  precipitately  withdrew  her  hand;  the  oath 
was  getting  too  strong  for  her  aroused  and  guilty 
conscience.  The  relentless  Sam  sternly  insisted 
upon  the  completion  of  the  oath  ; but  the  now  wail- 
ing Hibernian,  not  daring  to  comply,  vainly  endeav- 
ored in  various  ways  to  evade  the  issue.  Finding 
her  tormentor  inexorable,  she  suddenly  recollected 
that  she  had  “a  friend” on  board  who  would  perhaps 
lend  her  the  amount  needed.  44  No  doubt  of  it,” 
said  Sam ; 44  never  knew  it  to  fail ; these  friends  al- 
ways happen  along  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I’ll 
give  you  just  one  minute  to  see  your  friend,  and  shall 
then  call  on  you  for  the  money.  Returning  at  the 
expiration  of  the  minute,  the  dollar  and  a quarter 
was  hand  *d  over,  and  pocketed  in  triumph  by  Sam. 

The  other  woman,  who  had  been  suspiciously 
watching  the  proceedings,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
managed.  Sam  saw  at  a glance  that  she  was  im- 
pervious to  “oaths”  of  any  description  or  in  any 
quantity : he  must  change  his  tactics.  44  My  friend,” 
said  hf',  “if  you  haven’t  any  money  you  must  give 
me  soin  •»  proof  of  it.  Turn  your  pockets  inside  out.” 
44  But  I can’t ; I have  got  my  baby.”  44  Oh,  I'll  take 
your  baby,”  responded  Sam — and  take  it  ho  did. 
“Nowr  empty  your  pockets.”  The  pockets  were 
emptied  without  revealing  any  money.  44 Never 
mind,”  remarked  Sam,  condolinglv,  44  I’ll  keep  the 
baby;  my  wife  has  been  wanting  one  for  some  time, 
and  will  consider  this  cheap  at  a dollar  and  a quar- 
ter. An  renoir!”  And  off  he  marched  with  his 
prize,  and  intrenched  himself  in  his  office.  The 
babe,  not  fully  appreciating  the  desirableness  of  this 
change  of  base,  began  to  squall.  Sam  trotted  it  on 
his  knee  and  tried  to  assuage  its  sorrows,  but  in  vain ; 
the  more  he  trotted,  the  more  vehemently  did  it  la- 
ment, and  clutch  at  Sam’s  spectacles.  At  length,  in 
considerable  disgust,  he  placed  it  on  the  floor.  A 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Sam’s  contemplation 
of  his  ncwlv-found  treasure.  Unlocking  the  door, 
he  saw  (as  he  expected)  the  mother  of  the  child, 
who  told  him  that  fortunately  she  had  met  a friend 
who,  having  known  her  44  in  better  circumstances,” 
had  kindly  loaned  her  a dollar  and  a quarter.  4 4 Pre- 
cisely, ” said  Sam,  as  she  handed  him  the  money. 
“I  thought  so  all  the  time.  Take  your  infant  and 
be  happy.  / wouldn’t  be  hired  to  touch  it  again !” 
The  discomfited  female  retired  with  her  offspring, 
and  Sam,  lighting  a cigar,  smoked  in  calm  satisfac- 
tion at  the  result  of  his  strategy. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  away  down  in 
Vermont,  lived  a minister,  a most  excellent  man — as 
Down  East  ministers  are  wont  to  be— but  somewhat 
nervous  withal,  and  easily  annoyed  by  any  inter- 
ruption when  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  One  Sabbath 


morning  he  had  commenced  services,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  reading  in  the  Scriptures,  the  lesson  happen- 
ing to  be  a chapter  in  Exodus,  when  two  dogs  of 
vicious  dispositions  meeting  in  the  aisle  had  a disa- 
greement, and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  settling 
matters  by  a canine  duel ; which  led  the  minister  to 
interpolate  a passage  in  his  reading  which  was  not 
down  in  the  Book,  and  with  rather  curious  effect 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  a devout  New  England 
audience  on  hearing  their  pastor  read  a verse  of  Scrip- 
ture like  the  following: 

44 And  he  spake  unto  Moses  saying — Brother 
Sandford,  turn  those  dogs  out  of  the  house!” 

An  audible  smile  developed  itself  among  the 
younger  ones;  and  even  some  of  the  4 " pillars  of 
the  church”  had  no  small  difficulty  in  preserving  a 
44Sabba’-day"  expression  of  countenance. 

Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  scene  and 
seat  of  the  following  incidents,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  a friend : 

p , now  on  the  bench,  and  for  five  years  before 

one  of  the  foremost  practitioners,  was  very  tart,  and 
somewhat  addicted  in  his  younger  days  to  profanity, 
albeit  bis  only  vice.  He  once  conducted  a cause  in 
ejectment  which  took  somo  days.  The  jury  brought 
in  the  verdict  against  him.  His  client  was  absent 
from  the  court-house  at  the  rendition  of  the  verdict, 

but  coming  in  immediate!}’  after  found  P with 

his  head  down  on  the  counsel- table,  much  dejected. 
The  client  nudged  him,  and  asked  how  his  case  went 

Said  P , without  looking  up,  44  You  lost  it.” 

Said  the  client,  44 1 will  not  let  it  stop  there ; I have 
an  idea  in  my  head.”  P replied,  glancing  side- 

ways, without  raising  his  head  from  the  table, 

“ Keep  it  there , keep  it  there.  Jt  is  som te rtu- 

cally  owe,  I warrant  you  /” 

P and  G and  T , all  subsequently  on 

the  bench,  were  traveling  the  44  Wild  Cat  Circuit.” 
The  roads  were  not  passable  then,  and  have  got  no 
better  since.  The  night  was  dark  as  pitch  or  stack 
of  black  cats,  and  the  storm  was  wild.  The  light- 
ning and  thunder  and  crashing  of  trees  were  terrible. 

P couldn’t  refrain  from  his  habit  of  swearing. 

G was  more  reverential,  and  begged  P to 

stop  his  comments ; said  he,  44  We  might  be  struck 

down  at  any  moment.”  Said  P , “ I don’t  care; 

we  would  never  need  to  travel  this road  again !” 


When  in  the  Legislature  a constituent  sent  me 
the  following  bill  to  have  passed.  It  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  it  ever  became  a law ; but  of  that,  ftora 
circumstances  daily  occurring,  I ought  not  to  be  too 
sure.  The  author  of  it 44  still  lives,”  and  if  he  knew 
I sent  it  to  you  my  days  might  not  be  44  prolonged 
in  the  land.”  Here  it  is : 

u Be  it  anacted  by  the  Snnate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Panntylvaney,  in  general 
Assambly  mat,  and  it  is  hereby  anacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same : 

“That  All  wemln  that  is  now  Maried  to  a sacond  hus- 
band or  a third  husband,  tha  shall  not  Raceive  anny  in- 
trial  from  tha  Raille  Kstalte  of  tha  first  husband;  and  if 
she  be  Maried  to  a third  husband  she  shall  not  Raceive 
anny  intrust  from  hur  sacond  huzbands  Raille  Est&ite, 
and  tha  Monney  that  those  Maried  wemin  is  drawing  the 
intrist  of  shall  be  Davided  Among  the  Airs  that  is  intitlcd 
to  It.  But  all  wamin  Maried  and  tharc  husband  Dye,  tha 
shall  Raceive  thalre  shalre  of  tha  persannall  Eataite  and 
tha  intrist  tha  may  have  in  Raille  Bstaite  so  long  as  tha 
Ramain  thalre  widow  Aoordlng  to  tha  prasant  act  of 
Asambly  of  Pansylvainy  and  this  shall  be  In  full  force 
from  this  Dalte.” 
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Sallt. — uOh,  Betsy,  ain't  thing*  awful  high?  Pep’- 
mint  Taffy  four  <vnp»  an  ounces  and  only  three  Round 
Hurt’s  for  a penny !” 

8*r*>.~- ••  And  only  think  t Peanuts  two  cents  a rneax- 
erc,  and  half  of  thorn  bsvdl" 


Mailt.— uXoir,  Will,  doea  tula  dress  become  my  style?" 

W ilk — *»  Capitally-,  ou  the  whole.  That  lifiic  orgauilift, 
with  fiotirer*  d m4ptmtfony  hrtnuoQiiceo  a itl>  your  complex* 
ion:  a «d  the  Unirnurc  gived  you  ju«t  the  right  degree  of 
&rnitonpi>tnt." 


£»$*** * . - W*V 6t*xfr  y rtij  fchali decide  What  vie w will  *r.Wi  r 

-VI  — • ► Oh,  ft  UfUr^-sJusar^l*  *rcw.  hy  all  u<^ojv  Thar  t»nn^  fl**  the  yotf  kt*pr ; and  if  th*  ^xi^MtetArr 

h %r.u  - Vi  Uv*  j^Oco  i»>  my  peculiar  etyie  of 
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Sr'- » 


Figure  2.— Home  Drrbs  for  t m>  (Jgvstby. 


HpHE  Motoo  Toii.kt  consists  of  a black  prmtl  | The  Home  Press,  designed  for  the  country.  con- 
JL  t U 0#k.  jacket,  cot  minding  nwav  from  the  * shits  of  a robe  of  white  cambric  a la  Agues  Sorel. 
front,  with  plaits  on  the  middle  of  the  luck,  giving  without  mraui  at  the  waist.  A cording  of  the  same, 
it  the  npjfarance  of  a coat-skirt;  the  slcc-  os  orna-  in  Mntlhc  pattern*  with  small  buttons,  forms  the  or* 
mental  with  ribbons.  I rtament. 
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A CLUBMAN  IN  AFRICA* 


MOST  men  go  to  Africa  to  look  for  fame,  or  u o ne  man  come*  oat 

for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  for  new  cotton-  Where  a hundred  went  io." 

fields,  or  for  heathen  to  convert;  Mr.  Win  wood  Some  men  find  amusement  in  bunting  deer, 

li cade,  who  describes  himself  as  a young  man  and  some  in  tiger  shooting  ; but  Mr.  JReadc 
about  town,  went  for  his  pleasure.  Some  £n-  had  read  Du  Chaillu,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
giishmen  go  to  the  ftea-side  for  amusement,  some  i this  man  about  town  but  the  novel  sensation* 
to  Norway,  and  some  to  Paris ; hut  Mr.  Keade  | of  a gorilla-chasc.  He  is  a traveler  «vho  take* 
must  needs  go  as  far  as  the  West  Coast  and  | life  as  he  finds  it,  arid  has  even  a taste  for  sav- 
the  famous  Bight  of  Benin,  of  which  an  old  sea- 1 agerv. 

rhyme  reports,  that  Mr,  Reade  reached  the  African  coast  by  was 

» « /;  . . x.*  w of  Madeira — where  he  booght  a picture  of  the 

• fttptt'i*  Afnra,  by  W.  Wwvow  Rvaihl  lierper  : ... 

sad  Hmhers*  V trgin,  an  embroidered  collar,  and  some  feather 
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flowers — and  Teneriffe,  wli^re,  wishing  to  hire  a 
horse  to  ride  into  the  country,  a pony  was  led 
out  from  the  stable,  through  the  bedroom  and 
best  parlor,  into  the  street.  His  only  excursion 
was  to  a mildewed  town,  Laguna,  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  sight  to  a traveling  club-man 
was  the  extraordinary  fatness  of  the  fleas. 
When  we  add  that  in  the  next  chapter  he  calls 
the  sea  a “monotonous  and  over-rated  element,” 
and  declares  dinner  the  great  event  of  the  nau- 
tical day,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  an  habitud 
of  the  London  clubs  is  after  all  but  a man,  sub- 
ject, like  the  commonest  mortals,  to  weari- 
ness and  hunger.  As  you  approach  the  West 
African  coast  life  in  a little  ill-furnished  steamer 
is  not  enchanting.  44  At  half-past  eight,”  says 
Mr.  Reade,  44  we  used  to  sit  down  to  a breakfast 
of  edible  cinders.  We  had  tea  and  coffee ; but  ns 
the  tea  was  usually  made  in  yesterday’s  coffee- 
boiler,  and  vice  versa,  choice  became  a mere 
matter  of  form.  At  twelve  wo  spoiled  our  din- 
ner with  cheese  and  biscuits,  and  at  four  o’clock 
the  cook  spoiled  it  again.  At  ten  all  the  lights 
were  put  out,  and  each  man  retired  to  his  oven.  ” 
That  is  a day  in  the  tropics.  “ If  pleasure  is 
one’s  object  in  traveling,”  remarks  this  philoso- 
pher of  the  clubs,  “every  purpose  is  answered 
by  reading  a volume  of  adventures,  drinking  a 
cup  of  strong  tea,  and  allowing  one’s  imagination 
to  wander.  Thus  one  can  make  charming  dis- 
coveries ; and  the  custom  is  common  enough ; 
but  to  shackle  the  ethereal  explorer  with  a vile 
body  which  savages  can  detain,  and  malaria 
enfeeble,  is  one  of  those  vulgar  errors  which  only 
young  foolish  men  fall  victims  to.”  It  is  not 
many  men  who  can  own  so  gracefully  to  the 
possession  of  youth  and  folly. 

Mr.  Reade  has  not  a high  opinion  of  the 
people  or  the  country  he  visited.  Englishmen 
seldom  have,  unless  the  country  is  England  and 
the  people  John  Bulls.  At  Sierra  Leone  he 
found  the  negroes  speaking  broken  English, 
not  more  religious  or  honest  than  the  average 
run  of  a London  crowd,  as  profane  as  sailors, 
and  as  litigious  as  English  squires;  and  having 
been  persuaded  at  Exeter  Hall  that  they  were  a 
set  of  black  saints,  he  was  much  disap  pointed. 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  the  Sierra  Leonites 
thought  of  him;  but  as  his  first  adventure 
among  them  was  to  assist — to  the  extent  of 
looking  on — at  a violation  of  the  revenue  laws, 
no  doubt  they  judged  him  but  “so  so.”  “I 
went  ashore,”  he  writes,  “with  two  French 
traders,  one  of  whom  carried  a very  heavy  and 
suspicious-looking  carpet  bag,  the  other  an  oj)en 
box  of  cigars.  On  the  quay  we  were  confronted 
by  two  custom-house  officers  (colored). 

“One  of  these  made  a movement  toward  the 
carpet  bag,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  gentle- 
man with  the  cigars. 

“ 4 I assure  you,’  he  said,  politely,  4 that  I 
have  brought  them  ashqre  simply  for  my  own 
smoking.’  # 

“ A negro’s  attention,  like  a child’s,  is  rivet- 
ed by  the  least  thing  which  is  held  up  before 
it.  The  two  officials  immediately  closed  u]>on 


the  cigars;  the  carpet  bag  progressed  rapidly 
toward  the  town. 

“ 4 You  see,’  continued  the  Frenchman,  speak- 
ing with  great  deliberation,  4 that  there  is  only 
one  pound  here.  They  are  a hundred  and  ten 
to  the  pound.  Would  you  like  to  count  them, 
gentlemen?’ 

“The  carpet  bag  turned  a comer. 

“ ‘I  buy  them,*  continued  the  French  trader, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  huge  orbits  of 
the  negro’s,  ( from  a gentleman  with  whom  I am 
personally  acquainted,  and — ’ 

“ 4 But  where  is  de  oder  gentleman  wid  de — ’ 

44  4 And  I can  assure  you  that  they  are  really 
excellent.’ 

44  4 But  wher’m  oder — * 

44  4 As  I told  you  before,  gentlemen,  I am  not 
at  liberty  to  sell  them,  but  I shall  be  most  happy 
to  present  you  each  with  one.  Will  you  give 
yourself  the  trouble  to  take  one,  Sir?’ 

44  He  crammed  one  into  each  of  their  hands, 
and  having  favored  them  with  a few  more  ur- 
bane speeches  and  with  a quantity  of  bows,  left 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  small  gratuity, 
and  me  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  little 
better  than  Continental  dotianicrs.  . 

“The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I had  a valise  carried  up  to  the  house  to 
which  I had  been  invited.  When  I offered  the 
man  sixpence,  the  ordinary  fee,  he  demanded 
an  extra  sixpence  4 for  breaking  the  Sabbath.’” 

He  complains  that  their  dress  is  somewhat 
“loud;”  that  they  imagine  themselves  to  be 
genuine  Englishmen,  which  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable offense  in  any  body ; and  that  a negro 
jury  is  pretty  sure  to  decide  against  a white 
man.  Some  of  his  stories  of  Sierra  Leone  jury- 
trials  read  curiously  like  tales  of  Irish  Justice, 
and  perhaps  are  equally  true.  In  fact,  if  we 
may  believe  Mr.  Reade,  the  blacks  of  this  En- 
glish colony  are  quite  ns  disagreeable  as  ignorant 
Englishmen,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
When  lie  comes  to  Liberia  our  traveler  moral- 
izes oji  republics ; he  prefers  monarchies — being 
a Briton — and  remarks,  in  justification  of  his 
taste,  that  “the  earth  should  be  a reflection  of 
heaven,  and  heaven  is  an  empire” — with  colo- 
nies, Mr.  Reade  ? 

The  steamer  stopped  at  Cape  Palmas  to  take 
in  a crew  of  Kruinen,  the  handybillies  of  this 
i coast,  men  of  immense  strength,  tractable  sav- 
ages, great  pickpockets,  gluttons,  drunkards ; 

J fond  of  their  mothers,  their  country,  and  the 
flesh  of  dogs.  Of  these  dissipated  giants  Mr. 
Reade  chose  five,  to  serve  him  as  a boat’s  crew 
in  his  exploration  of  African  rivers.  They  were 
called  Smoke-Jack,  Dry  Toast,  Cockroach,  Pot- 
o’-Beer,  and  Florence  Nightingale;  received  five 
dollars  per  month,  a red  cap,  and  a blue  flannel 
shirt ; and  came  aft  every  day  to  ask  the  name 
of  their  employer  and  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  near  relatives.  Such  is  African  breed- 
ing. 

At  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  poor  Letitia 
Landon  died  and  was  buried,  he  asked  to  be 
shown  her  grave.  “My  companion  answered 
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pikes,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Header  there  ure 
revenue  officer*;  and  by  a singular  law,  if  u 
cock  crow*  it  is  forfeited  to  the  crown— for  which 
reason  the  4 ‘bird  of  morn”  is  ingeniously  muz- 
zled in  Ashantce.  A*  for  law  and  lawsuit*, 
think  of  this : “A  man  has  n fowl  killed  hy  an- 
other man’s  dog.  After  three  x ears  Imre  elapsed 
he  enters  his  indictment,  suing  not  only  for  the 
fowl  nsclf,  but  for  the  eggs  which  it  would  have 


by  pointing  to  mv  feet,  and  I found  I was  stand- 
ing on  the  grave  of  L.  E.  L.” 

The  King  of  Ashantec  is  prohibited  hy  law 
from  having  at  any  time  more  than  three  thou- 
sand three  hnndred  and  thirty-thretj  wives;  hi? 
government  must  therefore  he  called  a limited 
monarchy ; and  it  appears  to  have  some  features 
in  common  with  other  monarchies.  The  tax- 
gatherer  is  found  in  every  market-place;  there 
i*  even  an  income  tnx:  the  country  has  turn- 


;  laid y and  for  the  chicken?  which  it  would  have 
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hatched  in  those  three  years."  Surely,  Daho- 
mey needs  but  a few  “modern  improvements" 
to  moke  of  it  a first-class  monarchy. 

From  Dahomey  the  steamer  turned  off  to  Fer- 
nando Po,  a cheerful  island,  where  the  bite  of 
an  insect  is  often  fatal,  and  a gentleman  bitten 
on  the  leg  by  a mosquito  had  to  suffer  amputa- 
tion. The  English  on  this  coast  have  a habit 
of  drinking  brandy-and-water,  of  which  the  con- 
sequences arc  fatal,  though  our  traveler  was  as- 
sured every  where  that  no  white  man  could  exist 
on  the  coast  without  it.  It  appears  to  be  as 
fatal  to  drink  as  to  remain  sober,  though  “so- 
ciety" does  not  acknowledge  the  fact,  nor  dilute 
its  brandy. 

At  last,  and  by  a roundabout  way,  made 
pleasant  to  the  reader  by  much  delightful  gos- 
sip and  some  useful  information,  Mr.  Rcade  ar- 
rived at  the  Gaboon,  the  trading  station,  which, 
as  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  readers  will  remember,  was 
that  enterprising  hunter's  head-quarters. 

Of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  friends,  the  Mpongwe, 
Mr.  Reade  tells  us  not  much  that  is  new,  but 
he  gives  them  the  same  character,  of  shrewd 
and  unscrupulous  traders,  which  his  predecessor 
gave.  Here  is  a story  of  a pilot  and  interpreter 
which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  : 

“ Krinji  was  the  salaried  pilot  and  interpreter 
of  the  local  government.  He  could  speak  Dik£l£, 
Shekani,  and  Pan  we  or  Fanh,  the  three  dialects 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  French,  English,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese.  But  when  a negro  is  tal- 
ented white  men  suffer.  A new  commandant 
having  arrived  in  the  Gaboon,  he  made  the  usual 
complimentary  visit  to  King  George,  a powerful 
chieftain  across  the  water,  one  of  whose  subjects 
had  run  away  with  Krinji’s  wife.  Preparations 
having  been  made  for  a big  palaver,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  ensued  in  full  native  coun- 
cil. 

“Commandant.  King  George,  the  king  of 
my  country  has  sent  me  to  take  care  of  this 
river.  I have  come  to  bid  you  good-day.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  be  friends. 

“Krinji  ( interpreting ).  King  George,  the 
commandant  says  he  has  heard  that  one  of  your 
people  has  taken  away  my  wife.  He  says  that 
you  must  send  her  back  directly. 

“ Kino  George.  Your  wife  is  nothing  to  me. 
Tell  the  commandant  I can  not  trouble  myself 
about  a little  palaver  like  that. 

“Krinji.  King  says  he  is  very  much  pleased 
to  see  a great  white  man  like  you.  He  would 
like  very  much  to  be  your  friend. 

“ Commandant.  Tell  the  king  I am  very  ranch 
pleased  to  hear  those  words.  If  he  takes  care 
of  the  French  so  that  they  have  good  trade,  I 
will  take  care  that  he  does  not  remain  unre- 
warded. It  is  only  by  promoting  peace  and 
concord  that  our  mutual  interests  will  be  bene? 
fited. 

“ Kino  George.  What  does  he  say  ? 

“ Krinji.  He  says  strong  words.  He  says, 
Are  yon  blind,  that  you  do  not  see  the  men  he 
has  brought  here  with  guns  and  swords?  If 
you  do  not  bring  my  wife  very  quickly  here,  he 


will  make  all  your  people  dust,  and  your  town 
ashes. 

“ Kino  Georoe  (to  Mm  men).  Go  out  and  get 
your  guns.  If  there  is  trouble,  kill  Kriqji  first, 
but  do  not  hurt  the  great  white  man. 

“Commandant.  What  are  they  all  running 
out  for  ? 

“ Krinji.  The  king  has  told  them  to  kill  a 
sheep  for  your  dinner.  They  run  quickly  be- 
cause they  love  you. 

“ Commandant.  Oh,  tell  the  king  if  I stop  to 
dinner  I shall  lose  the  tide.  I must  go  now. 

“ Krinji.  Well,  King  George,  I ask  the  white 
man  not  to  be  angry  about  my  palaver.  You 
are  my  friend,  and  I do  not  wish  to  see  you 
dead.  So  he  says  that  he  will  go  now,  but  if 
you  do  not  send  my  wife  in  three  days  he  will 
bring  a ship  with  big  guns  to  bum  your  town. 

“ The  commandant,  on  bearing  afterward  how 
he  had  been  tricked,  was  too  much  amused  to 
be  angrv;  but  matters  became  more  serious 
when  Krinji,  piloting  a man-of-war,  ran  her 
aground,  that  he  might  have  opportunities  of 
plunder.  A warrant  was  issued  against  him ; 
he  disappeared,  and  probably  victimized  the  hu- 
man race  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  coast." 

We  must  here  mention  that  the  great  desire 
of  Mr.  Reade's  heart  was  to  shoot  a gorilla. 
Alas,  he  had  to  leave  Africa  with  this  desire  un- 
satisfied. His  first  sight  of  the  great  ape  was  at 
the  Gaboon  ; he  writes : “ One  day  Mongilomba 
came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a fresh-killed 
gorilla  for  sale.  I went  down  to  the  beach, 
and  saw  it  lying  in  a small  canoe  which  it  al- 
most filled.  It  was  a mule,  and  a very  large 
one.  The  preserved  specimen  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  what  this  animal  really  is,  with  its  skin 
yet  unshriveled  and  the  blood  scarce  dry  upon 
its  wounds.  The  hideousness  of  its  face,  the 
grand  breadth  of  its  breast,  its  massive  arms, 
and,  above  all,  its  hands,  like  those  of  a human 
giant,  impressed  me  with  emotions  which  I bad 
not  expected  to  feel.  But  nothing  is  perfect. 
The  huge  trunk  dwindled  into  a pair  of  legs, 
thin,  bent,  shriveled,  and  decrepit  as  those  of 
an  old  man." 

Here  we  may  as  well  conclude  the  account  of 
Mr.  Reade's  experiences  of  the  gorilla.  He  as- 
cended the  Muni  and  the  Fernand  Vaz,  explored 
in  a somewhat  too  hasty  manner  the  hunting 
ground  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu ; saw  several  dead 
gorillas,  and  the  tracks  and  marks  of  living 
ones;  heard  the  roar  of  one  which  ran  away 
from  him ; buttoever  got  a shot  at  one. » His  ex- 
periences and  observations,  so  far  as  they  go, 
confirm  in  a remarkable  manner  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  statements;  be  nnmes  the 
same  kings,  and  tribes ; he  vouches  for  the  can- 
nibalism of  the  Fans,  once  smiled  at  as  an  incred- 
ible tale;  he  dined  with  Quengueza,  and  hunt- 
ed with  the  Bakalai.  What  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  proved  his  predecessor’s  narrative  true ; but 
he  declines  to  believe  that  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  him- 
self shot  gorillas.  He  believes  that  no  white 
man  has  ever  encountered  the  great  ape;  and  he 
does  not  at  all  give  credit  to  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's 
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weouuis  of  his  experiences  in  tlmt  kind.  His 
argument  on  this  subject  appears  to  ns  to  have 
no  weight  at  all.  It  amounts  to  just  this : Mr. 
iWk,  %vho  remained  in  the  gorilla  country  a 
few  weeks,  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  or  shoot- 
ing otic  of  these  animals.  Therefore  he  asks 
n<  to  believe  that  Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  who  devoted 
three  years  to  their  chase,  had  no  better 

fortnno. 

Bat  this  disappointed  gorilla-hunter  has  much 


else  to  tell  us  of ; how  he  dined  on  monkey  a 
fodika—  odika  being  a rich*  dark,  vegetable 
gravy,  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  wild 
mango;  and  the  monkey  stew*  combining  “the 
delicacy  of  a pullet  and  the  rich  savor  of  a hen- 
pheasant  ;w  how  he  breakfasted  ou  another  dish, 
which  tasted  like  a mixture  of  yellow  soap  and 
red  pepper,  and  was  as  unpleasant  as  his  dinner 
the  day  before  had  bee#  delightful ; how  he  was 
caught  in  a hurricane,  and  passed  a dreadful 
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night  in  the  forest,  wet  through,  and  in  mo- 
mentary fear  of  being  crushed  beneath  a falling 
tree;  how  he  passed  some  feverish  days  in  the 
cabin  of  a palm-oil  trader,  whose  drunken  cap- 
tain persuaded  him  that  all  the  crew  were  drunk, 
and  himself  alone  sober  and  trust-worthy  ; while 
the  mate  pleasantly  cautioned  him,  44  Sir,  Mr. 
Reade,  if  the  captain  gives  you  medicine,  you 
ask  him  to  drink  a little  himself  first. ” The 
West  African  tragedy  venacted  on  board  this  Liv- 
erpool bark  (with  real  daggers  and  genuine  pois- 
on) is  a sombre  story,  which  we  shall  not  spoil 
by  re-telling  here. 

He  made  a tour  among  the  Fans,  finding  the 
women  more  charming  than  the  men,  and  him- 
self an  object  of  so  great  curiosity  that  the 
enterprising  Mpongwe  fellow  who  piloted  him 
might  have  made  a fortune  by  exhibiting  him 
for  a small  remuneration.  A cannibal  is  not 
necessarily  a ferocious  creature,  he  says,  but 
owns  that,  while  with  them,  he  never  suffered 
those  near  him  to  get  very  hungry.  A veteran 
Fan  assured  him,  with  a smile  at  the  question, 
that  “they  all  ate  men,”  and  volunteered  the 
information  that  man  was  good — 44  like  monkey, 
all  fat.”  This  gentleman  confined  himself  to  a 
diet  of  prisoners  of  war.  Some  people,  he  said, 
ate  witches,  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  think 
them  wholesome.  When  our  traveler  had  cross- 
examined  the  Fan  for  some  time  he,  in  turn,  took 
up  the  question  and  asked  Mr.  Reade  why  the 
white  men  took  so  much  trouble  to  send  for 
people  to  eat.  44  Were  the  black  men  nicer  than 
white  men  to  eat  ?”  Then  this  white  man  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  he,  too,  was  thought  a 
cannibal.  44  My  answer,”  he  says,  44  was  dic- 
tated by  a motive  of  policy.  I said  that  the 
flesh  of  the  white  man  was  a deadly  poison ; 
and  so  not  being  able  to  eat  one  another  we 
were  obliged  to  send  to  this  country.” 

He  assisted  at  a slaughter  of  elephants,  which 
had  been  penned  up,  and  were  killed  with  spears 
and  guns ; and  then  sailed  for  the  Fernand  Vaz, 
where  he  visited  Ngumbi,  the  capital  and  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  famous  friend  Qucn- 
gueza,  whose  daughter,  Ananga,  a pretty  savage 
if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Reade,  waited  upon  him 
and  made  love  to  him.  Here  for  a short  while 
he  led  a life  as  free,  charming,  and  novel  as 
Melville's  in  Typee. 

44  As  I was  seated  in  my  house,”  says  Mr. 
Reade,  “the  door  opened,  and  a beautiful  girl 
entered,  accompanied  by  Oshupu.  She  was  tall 
and  finely  moulded,  her  hands  and  feet  exqui- 
sitely small,  her  complexion  of  that  deep  warm 
bronze  color,  which  is  as  different  from  the  ani- 
mal blackness  of  the  Coast  negroes  as  it  is  from 
the  sickly  yellow  of  the  Hindoos.  Her  eyes 
were  large,  and  filled  with  a soft  and  melancholy 
expression.  She  came  gracefully  toward  me, 
and,  holding  out  her  hand,  murmured  in  a soft 
voice,  Mbolo.  This  young  lady  was  an  emblem 
of  hospitality.  She  told  me,  through  Oshupu, 
that  the  king,  her  father,  had  ordered  her  to  at- 
tend upon  me  in  person  (for  that  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  paid  to  a guest) ; and,  having 


asked  me  if  I was  pleased  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  she  smiled  and  went  out. 

44  We  spent  hours  every  day  in  each  other’s 
company.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a more 
delicious  study  than  this  pretty  savage  afforded 
m$.  I found  her  as  chaste,  as  coquettish,  and 
as  full  of  innocent  mischief  as  a girl  of  sixteen 
would  have  been  in  England.  In  a little  while 
I found  myself  becoming  fond  of  her. 

44  At  daybreak  every  morning  she  presented 
me  with  a cup  of  tea,  which  Oshupu  had  taught 
her  to  make,  and  with  cakes  made  of  ground- 
nuts and  plantains  pounded  together.  When  I 
came  back  from  the  forest,  worn  out  and  dis- 
pirited, Ananga  was  there  to  receive  me,  and  to 
bathe  my  wearied  feet.  She  would  bring  me  my 
dinner,  which  she  had  cooked  with  her  own 
hands,  like  the  daughters  of  the  ancient  Patri- 
archs. She  would  stand  by  me  all  the  while; 
for  she  would  let  no  one  wait  on  me  but  her ; 
and,  by  devouring  me  with  her  looks,  would  an- 
ticipate all  my  wants. 

44  When  I had  finished  my  dinner,  we  would 
sit  side  by  side,  and  I would  look  at  my  face  in 
her  eyes — the  only  mirror  which  I possessed. 
One  day  Ananga  reproached  me  with  being  arti- 
ficial. What  made  me  wear  so  many  clothes  ? 
she  asked,  with  inexpressible  scorn.  I replied 
that  it  was  one  of  the  foolish  fashions  of  my 
country.  And  was  it  a fashion  of  my  country, 
she  asked,  to  wear  the  hair  of  a wild  beast  on 
my  head,  and  to  paint  my  face  .white?  On  my 
replying  that  Njambi  had  thought  fit  to  create 
me  with  these  deformities,  she  uttered  a cry  of 
derision,  and,  taking  hold  of  my  hair,  pulled  it 
severely.  When  it  did  not  come  out,  her  eyes 
dilated,  and  she  looked  at  me  in  stupefaction. 
Then,  wetting  her  finger,  she  rubbed  my  cheek 
with  it,  and  fled  in  terror  to  my  interpreters. 
They  laughed  at  her  uproariously,  and  she  came 
back  in  a shamefaced  manner,  and  sat  beside 
me  without  speaking.  One  day  I put  my  hands 
in  my  pockets.  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
two  important  members  filled  her  with  dismay; 
but,  when  I explained  the  phenomenon,  she  went 
into  convulsions  of  delight.  Nothing  would  now 
content  her  but  diving  her  hands  all  day  long 
into  these  wonderful 4 holes,’  as  she  called  them ; 
and  she  used  even  to  hold  soirees , to  which  her 
numerous  sisters  were  invited.  I was  made  to 
put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  at  least  fifty  times 
an  evening;  and  my  hands  themselves  were 
passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  examined  by 
these  young  philosophers,  as  if  they  were  newly- 
discovered  fossils.” 

Was  ever  a young  gentleman  about  town  so 
pleasantly  situated  before?  The  King  of  the 
Rembo  showed  our  traveler  the  fashions  of  the 
country ; he  attended  at  a grotesque  exhibition 
called  a gorilla-dance  of  which  he  gives  a pic- 
ture. Surely  the  charmer  sitting  at  his  side 
is  not  the  pretty  Ananga?  He  hunted,  also; 
and  one  day  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a gorilla, 
and  heard  the  monstrous  beast  passing  through 
the  forest,  but  he  was  not  favored  with  a shot  at 
it,  or  at  any  of  its  kind.  When  he  attempted  tf 
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leave  Ngumbi,  it  pleased  the  mighty  Quengaeza 
to  say  no ; and  when  Ananga’a  lover  went  off 
in  spite  of  the  royal  commands,  he  was  over- 
taken and  brought  back.  Do  not  imagine  that 
the  princess  was  about  to  institute  a suit  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Her  lover  had 
promised  nothing,  except  a groat  number  of 
trinket^  which  he  had  already  given ; and, 
moreover,  on  the  Bombo  women  do  not  sue. 

“Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  to  my 


country  ?”  asked  the  traveler  of  his  princess,  the 
evening  after  his  forcible  return,  and  received 
for  reply:  “I  am  a bundle;  if  my  father  tells 
you  to  take  me,  I am  taken ; if  my  father  tells 
von  to  leave  me,  I am  left.  Man  is  the  mas- 
ter,” 

But  on  this  evening  he  was  curious  to  1rnrn 
why  she  loved  him,  ns  she  confessed*  with  such 
blushes  as  a princess  may  blush,  better  than  any 
of  her  own  people, 
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“ * Why  do  you  love  me  better  than  black  men, 
Ananga  ?*  ” 

She  hesitated  to  answer.  “At  last  she  said 
faintly  that  she  loved  me  better  than  them,  she 
could  not  tell  why.  But  I made  her  fond  of 
me;  perhaps  it  was  some  fetich  which  I had 
given  her.  She  was  only  a poor  black  girl ; 
how  was  she  to  know  all  the  arts  of  a great 
white  man? 

“ Ah,  thought  I,  not  without  a little  self-com- 
placency, love  is  indeed  a fetich  which  no  phi- 
losopher can  define,  and  which  may  be  concealed 
in  a look,  in  a smile,  in  a word ; which — 

“Ananga’s  musical  laugh  interrupted  my 
meditations.  She  was  chattering  something  to 
Mafuk  with  vast  noise  and  volubility.  Now 
savages  can  not  speak  without  a pantomime  of 
eyes  and  hands,  which  often  renders  language 
superfluous.  Ananga  was  touching  her  beads 
and  cloth,  glancing  at  me,  and  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

“ 1 What  is  she  saying,  Mafuk  V said  I. 

“My  grave  tone  warned  Ananga.  She  said 
something  in  a low,  quick  tone  to  Mafuk ; but 
as  she  put  her  fingers  on  her  lips  at  the  same 
time,  I easily  guessed  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

“ 1 She  is  asking  you  not  to  tell  me,  Mafuk ; 
but  I am  your  master:  do  what  I order  you.’ 

“ Mafuk,  alarmed  by  my  apparent  knowledge 
of  Mpongwe,  and  by  my  imperious  tone,  con- 
fessed what  Ananga  had  just  said,  viz.,  that  she 
thought  a white  face  very  ugly ; that  having  her 
face  wetted  with  a man’s  lips  was  very  improp- 
er, and  not  nice  at  all;  and,  finally,  that  she 
only  liked  me  because  I had  a fine  canoe  and 
servants,  and  because  I had  given  her  plenty  of 
beads  and  some  fine  satin-stripe  cloth. 

“ Upon  this,”  adds  Mr.  Reade,  “I  went  into 
the  house  of  the  slaves,  and  began  to  take  down 
some  words  of  the  Mch&g&  dialect.” 

It  was  not  without  ingenious  shifts,  nor  with- 
out danger,  that  he  at  last  escaped  from  Ngumbi. 

It  was  Mr.  Reade’s  fortune  to  go  to  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda  in  an  empty  slaver;  he  landed 
after  a tedious  passage  of  fifty-six  days,  which 
would  have  been  made  by  a steamer  in  four 
days.  He  had  no  friends  at  St.  Paul,  no  letters 
of  introduction,  and  three  and  sixpence  in  liis 
pocket.  He  went  ashore  hoping  to  find  letters 
at  the  Consul’s  office,  but  was  told  that  they  had 
just  been  sent  back  to  Fernando  Po.  Luckily 
the  Consul,  Mr.  Gabriel,  was  a gentleman,  and 
lent  him  a hundred  pounds,  furnished  with  which 
our  man  about  town  projected  an  excursion  into 
the  interior. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  not  a charming  place. 
The  streets  are  ankle-deep  with  sand,  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  all  decaying,  or  in  statu  quo; 
oxen  are  stalled  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  town  is  garrisoned  with  convicts,  who  are 
kept  from  mutiny  by  a low  diet ; if  they  never- 
theless commit  crimes,  they  are  sent  into  the 
interior,  where  they  catch  fever  and  die.  The 
Portuguese  have  fallen  into  the  native  fashion 
and  keep  seraglios ; society  is  not  of  the  best  in 
St  Paul.  In  short,  it  is,  though  in  a different 


sense,  what  Mr.  Douglas  said  Vermont  was,  a 
good  place  to  go  away  from. 

Mr.  Reade  determined  on  a visit  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Angola.  He  procured  for  guide  a mys- 
terious Swiss  castaway — a clever  fellow,  master 
of  a dozen  languages,  a good  cook,  and  a cut- 
throat ; for  the  rest,  intelligent  and  industrious. 
The  style  of  traveling  in  Angola  is  represented 
in  the  adjoining  illustration.  The  hammock- 
bearers  went  off  at  a shuffling  trot ; the  leader 
had  a small  stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
beat  time  like  a band-master,  and  howled: 

Shove  him  on! 

But  is  he  r good  mmn? 

No,  I think  he  to  a stingy  fellow. 

Shove  him  on! 

Let  him  drop  in  the  road,  then. 

No,  he  has  a big  stick; 

Shove  him  on! 

Oh  matta-blcho!  matU-blcho! 

Who  will  give  me  matta-blcho? 

MattcMcho  is  a phrase  meaning  kill-worm. 
These  people  suppose  that  their  entrails  are  tor- 
mented by  a small  worm,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  with  raw  brandy.  The  mosquitoes  of 
Angola  are  of  a peculiarly  malevolent  species, 
says  Mr.  Reade.  We  remember  that  Dr.  Living- 
stone made  the  same  remark.  Why,  is  a puz- 
zle to  our  author  and  beytad  his  comprehension. 
Perhaps  they  get  less  to  eat  or  drink.  He  re- 
marks also  that  the  alligators  are  more  savage. 
Perhaps  in  that  torrid  and  unbearable  clime  all 
animal  nature  becomes  ill-tempered  and  vindic- 
tive. 

The  traveler  is  well  cared  for  in  Angola.  At 
frequent  intervals  are  found  caravanserais — un- 
furnished hotels  without  a table  cPhdte — where  a 
policeman — think  of  a policeman  in  Africa ! — 
makes  the  sojourners  comfortable,  and  furnishes 
fire  and  water.  The  story  of  Joachim,  the  in- 
terpreter and  steward,  forms  the  most  interest- 
ing episode  in  the  journey  to  Ambaka ; but  we 
must  leave  this  gentlemanly  cut-throat  to  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Reade’s  book.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  had  wit,  elegance,  a virtuous  expression 
of  countenance,  and  a fine  tenor  voice ; that  he 
understood  excellently  the  mystery  of  cooking 
an  omelette ; and  confessed  to  having  murdered 
a rival  in  Switzerland. 

In  a country  like  Angola,  if  the  annual  rains 
set  in  a week  later  than  the  usual  time,  it  be- 
comes a serious  matter  to  the  animal  inhabit-, 
ants.  Thus  Mr.  Reade  found  birds  which  had 
evidently  perished  from  drought,  and  bees  at- 
tacked their  calabashes  of  water.  On  the  tenth 
day  they  reached  the  goal  of  their  journey,  Am- 
baka, and  put  up  at  the  house  of  one  Senhor 
Mendez,  a lawyer,  rich,  living  in  a shed,  with 
an  invalid  wife  bestowed  in  an  outhonse.  Sen- 
hor Mendez  was  an  educated  man,  took  an  in- 
terest in  European  politics,  and  gravely  inquired 
if  the  Russian  war  was  yet  over,  and  whether 
Lord  Palmerston  were  yet  alive.  They  sell  raw- 
hide  shoes  at  a shilling  the  pair  in  Ambaka, 
serve  Champagne  in  liqueur  glasses,  and  have 
an  ngly  habit  of  secret  poisoning.  They  drink 
stale,  musty  tea,  preferring  it  to  excellent  na- 
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coffee;  and  cmcc*  m tin)  Udije  of  with  jmiOfiiouH  msvHgrrky  took  the  roq^juin*  on- 


UmAet,  when  Mr.  Jtomja  »iu\  Jwrliira  taftr?  froth  hi*  bed}  abd  left  the  ‘ 4 accursed  Ko~ 
•v^  tnWoc:  .eerffce,.  their  host  cried  i&  one  of' { ^iiahmari’*  -t'o  ttnl»0wi*hh?.  totmerifcv 

iv>  foot  relations,  sUtihg  af  table,  to  niake  haste  ' On  hi*  return  to  Loandn  Mr.  fteude  *a*  seized 
W!§.  finish  his  tea,  *nd  then  drink  ^ome  w>fFuc } "with  fryer,  grj'f  f*<-v  as  h<?  con  Id  in 

So  tbat^-taming  to  guests  with  a con-  a *t  earner  to  the  CaJ<e  do  V erdea*  whence;  h»S, 
vi‘laruteimi»le— yon  should  be  poisoned  on  tnmled  io  the  Seiiejmmlua*  and  Visited  th*r 
w?;foadv  yon  may  not  think  it  was  here.”  The  .French,..  whORt  hp  found  a 
vohor  wtifr  friendly  t Worn*  of  his  neigfth'vnL  duraVle  people  than  the  Portuguese.  On  the 
w tvbowj  kouwottt  author  was  obliged  to  sleep,  j ptisSfcj^  he  mu-rpoiates  n chapter  on  the  great 
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who  could  live  severnl  hours  under  water, 
im!  caught  crocodiles  alive ; and  lastly,  of  the 
wonderful  tree  whose  fruit  explodes 

when  ripe  with  a report  like  a musket-shot,  and 
!‘«rns  the  tree,  fwm  whose  ashes  rises,  phoenix* 
'ike,  a new  shoot.  Moved  by  these  stories  he 
determined  upon  a journey  still  further  inland, 
among  the  celebrated  t ri he  of  Man*  \ in  goes.  Ile- 
turning  to  the  Ousemnnriic  on  Christ mns-eve, 
he  was  made  liotwe-sick  hv  a sight  of  which  an 


illustration  will  give  the  reader  some  idea,  accom- 
panied hv  the  caroling,  by  negroes  ignorant  of 
English,  of  some  old  Christmas  chants.  This 
in  a curious  relic  of  a custom  implanted  here  by 
the  English  when  they  possessed  this  region  of 
the  Senegal  many  years  ago.  The  natives  keep 
it  up  without  knowing,  or  caring  for , its  mean- 
ing. 

The  next  morning  he  enjoyed  a breakfast 
which  was  certain Iv  eccentric.  His  French 
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friends  had  made  great  preparations  to  keep  up 
Christmas.  They  began  this  meal  with  snails, 
brought  from  France  in  barrels  filled  with  flour, 
which  preserved  them  admirably.  These  were 
accompanied  by  oysters  tom  from  trees.  The 
fish  consisted  of  African  soles,  carp,  and  mullet. 
To  these  followed  gazelle  cutlets;  two  small 
monkeys,  served  cross  legged,  with  liver  sauce ; 
stewed  iguana — a lizard,  and  a dish  much  ad- 
mired; roasted  crocodile  eggs;  some  slices  of 
smoked  elephant,  a rarity  from  the  interior;  a 
few  plates  of  fried  locusts,  and  some  land  crabs 
previously  fattened ; the  breasts  of  a manatee  or 
sea-cow,  the  mermaid  of  old  sailors ; a dish  of 
boiled  alligator,  which  had  a taste  between  pork 
and  cod,  with  a musky. flavor  added ; and  finally 
some  hippopotamus  steaks.  The  dessert  con- 
sisted of  pine-apples,  oranges,  roasted  plantains, 
silver  bananas,  pawpaws,  and  “a  variety  of 
fruits  which  had  long  native  names,  curious 
shapes,  and  without  exception  a nasty  taste.” 

After  such  a breakfast  dinner  was  impossible 
— so  it  formed  the  only  meal  of  the  day.  He 
tells  some  remarkable  stories  of  the  dog-faced 
baboon — a fierce  animal,  which  attacks  man 
without  fear,  and  has  been  known,  it  seems,  to 
carry  off  women,  concerning  which  trait  Mr. 
Reade  gives  a curious  story  on  apparently  good 
evidence.  In  this  part  of  Africa  game  is  plenti- 
ful, though  the  gorilla  is  not  found  there.  And 
what  is  more,  he  relates  an  apparently  well-au- 
thenticated ghost-story,  in  which  the  ghost  of 
an  unlucky  surgeon  Beale  was  seen  by  a dozen 
persons  on  a dozen  different  occasions.  This 
occurred  at  Macarthy’s  Island  on  the  Gambia. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Senegal ; of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Fullahs,  the  Mohammedan  tribe 
found  there,  he  gives  a full  and  very  interesting 
account. 

Among  the  French,  who  are  settled  in  the 
country,  or  who  garrison  it,  cleanliness  is  a 
boon  not  obtainable  without  personal  effort ; at 
the  Governor’s  table  every  guest  cleaned  his  own 
plate,  and  Mr.  Reade  tells  a ghastly  story  of 
dining  with  a friend,  and  catching  the  young 
scamp  who  waited  on  the  table  cleaning  the 
plates  by  licking  them  with  his  tongue.  The 
red  ants  in  this  country  are  very  fatal  to  houses, 
wooden,  chests,  paper,  elephants,  leopards,  and 
even  Scotchmen ; a few  years  ago  they  ate  up  a 
gentleman  of  this  nation,  who  had  unfortunately 
taken  a bottle  of  brandy  too  much. 

The  Senegal  and  Gambia  are  subject  to  great 
floods,  in  which  the  waters  cover  all  the  sur- 


rounding country,  and  cause  such  scenes  as 
that  which  he  has  depicted  in  an  illustration. 
All  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  tamed  by  fear, 
crouch,  terror-stricken,  together  upon  the  high- 
est points  of  land.  Such  a scene  gives  one  to 
understand  under  what  influences  the  animals 
entered  the  ark  of  Father  Noah.  Sergeant 
Boivin  told  him  that  once,  during  a flood,  he 
came  upon  a little  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
where  were  found  amicably  reposing  together 
two  lions,  a leopard,  some  monkeys  and  hyenas, 
two  antelopes,  and  a wild  boar.  The  Sergeant 
confessed  without  a blush  that  “all  of  these 
they  killed  without  difiirnlty.” 

In  this  region  he  heard  of  a female  Napoleon, 
concerning  whose  exploits  he  has  some  remark- 
able incidents  to  tell.  This  Amazon,  the  Queen 
of  the  Jagas,  is  said  to  have  been  brave  as  the 
lion  was  supposed  to  be  before  Dr.  Livingstone 
exploded  him.  She  is  reported  to  have  or- 
dered a massacre  of  all  male  children,  and 
attempted  to  found  an  Amazon  empire;  she 
had  a cruel  habit  of  dining  on  her  lovers ; and 
finally  a prudent  lover — if  there  are  such  beings 
— poisoned  her.  Those  who  choose  may  be- 
lieve this  story  of  the  Queen  of  the  Jagas, 
which  is  told  at  considerable  length,  and  is 
amusing  even  if  scarcely  credible.  Nor  will 
the  reader  skip  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  fabu- 
lous monsters  of  Africa — the  roc,  the  unicorn, 
and  the  tailed  men,  concerning  whose  existence 
there  are  various  stories,  gathered  up  by  the  in- 
dustrious club-man.  Concerning  the  tails  of 
the  Niam-Niams,  he  cites  the  evidence  of  one 
Mahammah,  who  had  seen  them,  and  describes 
the  caudal  appendage  as  about  forty  centimetres 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  diameter — and 
without  hair.  The  owners  of  these  tails  are 
cannibals,  live  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  go  naked, 
are  of  a deep  black,  file  their  teeth,  and  make 
fire  by  means  of  a stone  which  they  find  in  their 
country.  They  fight  with  clubs,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  assegais  ; cultivate  rice  and  corn,  and 
some  fruits ; have  woolly  hair ; and  are  killed 
by  their  neighbors  because  they  have  tails.  Mr. 
Reade  gives  a good  deal  of  very  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  these  people. 

Finally,  says  Mr.  Reade,  “I  found  that  a 
tour  in  Africa,  where  one  is  always  on  the  move, 
is  as  expensive  as  traveling  in  Europe.  I also 
began  to  observe  that  the  little  dwelling  which 
I sent  from  Providence  was  getting  sadly  out  of 
repair.  I was  what  the  French  call  fatiput,  and 
we  4 used  up.*  I resolved  to  return.” 
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to  chronicle  the  minor  events  of  the  occasion,  even 
if  he  had  not  considered  them  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  his  vocation.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
valiant  matron  in  Chatham  Row  who,  in  the 
impatience  of  her  patriotism,  hoisted  the  Amer- 
ican flag  over  her  door  two  hours  before  the  stip- 
ulated moment,  noon,  and  defended  it  against  a 
British  provost  officer  with  her  broomstick.  Nor 
does  he  allude  to  the  great  scene  at  the  princi- 
pal flag-staff,  which  the  retiring  garrison  had 
plentifully  greased,  and  from  which  they  had 
removed  the  blocks  and  halyards,  in  order  to  re- 
tard the  hoisting  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  He 
does  not  tell  us  how  a sailor  boy,  with  a line 
around  his  waist  and  a pocket  full  of  spikes, 
hammered  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  and 
restored  the  tackling  by  which  the  flog  was  flung 
to  the  breeze  before  the  barges  containing  the 
British  rear-guard  had  reached  the  fleet.  It  was 
a sad  day  for  Mr.  Rivington,  and  he  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  dwelling  upon  its  incidents  longer 
than  stern  duty  demanded. 

The  whole  State  of  New  York  had  been  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  the  evacuation  of  the  City. 
Many  hundreds  of  the  old  Whig  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  troops 
seven  years  before,  were  eager  to  come  again 
into  possession  of  their  homes  and  property,  and 
resume  their  former  occupations.  Many  new 
enterprises  waited  only  for  the  departure  of  the 
troops  to  be  entered  upon.  A large  number 
of  young  men  were  looking,  to  New  York  as 
the  scene  of  their  future  career.  Albany,  which 
had  served  as  the  temporary  capital  of  the  State, 
was  full  of  lawyers,  law-students,  retired  sol- 
diers, merchants,  and  mechanics,  who  were 
prepared  to  remove  to  New  York  as  soon  as  Riv- 
ington’s  Gazette  should  inform  them  that  the 
British  had  really  left,  and  General  Washington 
taken  possession.  As  in  these  days  certain  prom- 
ises to  pay  are  to  be  fulfilled  six  months  after 
the  United  States  shall  have  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  a certain  Confederacy,  so  at 
that  time  it  was  a custom  for  leases  and  other 
compacts  to  be  dated  from  44  the  day  on  which  the 
British  troops  shall  leave  New  York.”  Among 
the  young  men  in  Albany  who  were  intending 
to  repair  to  the  city  were  two  retired  officers  of 
distinction,  Alexander  Hamilton,  a student 
at  law,  and  Aaron  Burr,  then  in  the  second 
year  of  his  practice  at  the  bar.  (James  Kent 
and  Edward  Livingston  were  also  students 
of  law  in  Albany  at  that  time.)  The  old 
Tory  lawyers  being  all  exiled  or  silenced  there 
was  a promising  field  in  New  York  for  young  ad- 
vocates of  talent,  and  these  two  young  gentle- 
men had  both  contracted  marriages  which  ne- 
cessitated speedy  professional  gains.  Hamilton 
had  won  the  daughter  of  General  Schuyler.  Burr 
was  married  to  tho  widow  of  a British  officer, 
whose  fortune  was  a few  hundred  pounds  and 
two  fine  strapping  boys  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

And  Burr  was  himself  a father.  Theodosia, 
44  his  only  child,”  was  born  at  Albany  in  the 
spring  of  1 788.  When  the  family  removed  to  New 


York  in  the  following  winter,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  Maiden  Lane — 4 4 the  rent  to  commence 
when  the  troops  leave  the  city” — she  was  an  en- 
gaging infant  of  seven  or  eight  months.  # We 
may  infer  something  of  the  circumstances  and 
prospects  of  her  father  when  we  know  that  he 
had  ventured  upon  a house  of  which  the  rent 
ivas  two  hundred  pounds  a year.  We  find  him 
removing,  a year  or  two  after,  to  a mansion 
at  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Nassau  streets,  the 
garden  and  grapery  of  which  were  among  the 
finest  in  the  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  city. 
Fifty  years  after  he  had  still  an  office  within  a 
very  few  yards  of  the  same  spot,  though  all  trace 
of  the  garden  of  Theodosia’s  childhood  had  long 
ago  disappeared.  She  was  a child  of  affluence. 
Not  till  she  had  left  her  father’s  house  did  a 
shadow  of  misfortune  darken  its  portals.  Abund- 
ance and  elegance  surrounded  her  from  her  in- 
fancy, and  whatever  advantages  in  education  and 
training  wealth  can  procure  for  a child  she  had 
in  profusion.  At  the  same  time  her  father’s 
vigilant  stoicism  guarded  her  from  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  a too  easy  acquisition  of  things 
pleasant  and  desirable. 

Slie  was  born  into  a happy  home.  Even  if 
we  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  something  of 
the  character  of  her  mother,  we  might  still  infer 
that  she  must  have  possessed  qualities  singu- 
larly attractive  to  induce  a man  in  the  position 
of  Burr  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a family  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.  She  was  neither  hand- 
some nor  young,  nor  had  she  even  the  advant- 
age of  good  health.  A scar  disfigured  her  face. 
Burr — the  brilliant  and  celebrated  Burr — heir 
of  an  honored  name,  bad  linked  his  rising  for- 
tunes with  an  invalid  and  her  boys.  The  event 
most  abundantly  justified  his  choice,  for  in  all 
the  fair  island  of  Manhattan  there  was  not  a 
happier  family  than  his,  nor  one  in  which  hap- 
piness was  more  securely  founded  in  the  diligent 
discharge  of  duty.  The  twelve  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life  ^ere  his  brightest  and  best ; and  among 
the  last  words  he  ever  spoke  were  a pointed  dec- 
laration that  his  wife  was  the  best  woman  and 
the  finest  lady  he  had  ever  known.  It  was  her 
cultivated  mind  that  drew  him  to  her.  “ It  was 
a knowledge  of  your  mind,”  he  once  wrote  her, 
44  which  first  inspired  me  w ith  a respect  for  that 
of  your  sex,  and  with  some  regret  I confess,  that 
the  ideas  you  have  often  heard  me  express  in 
favor  of  female  intellectual  power  are  founded 
in  what  I have  imagined  more  than  in  what  I 
have  seen,  except  in  yon.” 

In  those  days  an  educated  woman  was  among 
the  rarest  of  rarities.  The  wives  of  many  of  onr 
most  renowned  revolutionary  leaders  were  surpris- 
ingly illiterate.  Except  the  noble  wife  of  John 
Adams,  whose  letters  form  so  agreeable  an  oasis 
in  the  published  correspondence  of  the  time,  it 
would  he  difficult  to  mention  the  name  of  one 
lady  of  the  revolutionary  period  who  could  have 
been  a companion  to  the  mind  of  a man  of  cul- 
ture. Mrs.  Burr,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  equal 
of  her  husband  in  literary  discernment,  and  his 
superior  in  moral  judgment.  Her  remarks,  in 
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her  letters  to  her  husband,  upon  the  popular  au- 
thors of  the  day.  Chesterfield,  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
and  others,  show  that  she  could  correct  as  well 
as  sympathize  with  her  husband’s  taste.  She 
could  enjoy  the  wit  of  Voltaire  without  being 
perverted  by  his  scoffing.  She  relished  all  of 
Chesterfield  except  the  “indulgence,”  which 
Burr  thought  essential.  She  had  a weakness 
for  Rousseau,  but  was  not  deluded  by  his  senti- 
mentality. She  enjoyed  Gibbon  without  stum- 
bling at  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters. 

The  home  of  Theodosia  presents  to  us  a pleas- 
ing scene  of  virtuous  industry.  * The  master  of 
the  house,  always  an  indomitable  worker,  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  a successful  career  at  the  bar. 
His  two  step-son*  were  employed  in  his  office, 
and  one  of  them  frequently  accompanied  him  in 
his  journeys  to  distant  courts  as  clerk  or  amanu- 
ensis. No  father  could  have  been  more  generous 
or  more  thoughtful  than  he  was  for  these  father- 
less youths,  and  they  appeared  to  have  cherished 
for  him  the  liveliest  affection.  Mrs.  Burr  shared 
in  the  labors  of  the  office  during  the  absence  of 
her  lord.  All  the  affairs  of  this  happy  family 
moved  in  harmony,  for  love  presided  at  their 
board,  inspired  their  exertions,  and  made  them 
one.  One  circumstance  alone  interrupted  their 
felicity,  and  that  was  the  frequent  absence  of 
Burr  from  homo  on  business  at  country  courts ; 
but  even  these  journeys  served  to  call  forth 
from  all  the  family  the  warmest  effusions  of  af- 
fection. 

44  What  language  can  express  the  joy,  the  grati- 
tude of  Theodod*  !”  writes  Mrs.  Burr  to  her  absent 
husband,  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  marriage.  41  Stage 
after  stage  without  a line.  Thy  usual  punctuality 
gave  room  for  every  lear ; various  conjectures  filled 
every  breast.  One  of  our  sons  was  to  have  depart- 
ed to-day  in  quest  of  the  best  of  friends  and  fathers. 
This  morning  we  waited  the  stage  with  impatience. 
Shrouder  went  frequently  before  it  arrived ; at 
length  returned — no  letter.  We  were  struck  dumb 
with  disappointment.  Barton  [eldest  son]  set  out 
to  inquire  who  were  the  passengers ; in  a very  few 
minutes  returned  exulting  — a packet  worth  the 
treasures  of  the  universe.  Joy  brightened  every 
face:  all  expressed  their  past  anxieties,  their  pres- 
ent happiness.  To  enjoy  was  the  first  result.  Each 
made  choice  of  what  they  could  best  relish.  Por- 
ter, sweet  wine,  chocolate,  and  sweetmeats  made 
the  most  delightful  repast  that  could  be  enjoyed 
without  thee.  The  servants  were  made  to  feel  their 
, lord  was  well ; are  at  this  instant  testing  his  health 
and  bounty.  While  the  boys  are  olieyimr  thy  dear 
commands,  thy  Theodosia  flies  to  speak  her  heart- 
felt joy — her  Aaron  safe — mistress  of  the  heart  she 
adores,  can  she  ask  more?  Has  Heaven  more  to 
grant?” 

What  a pleasing  picture  of  a h^ppy  family 
circle  is  this,  and  how  rarely  are  the  perils  of  a 
second  marfiage  so  completely  overcome!  It 
was  in  such  a warm  and  pleasant  nest  as  this 
tltat  Theodosia  Burr  passed  the  years  of  her 
childhood. 

Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  that  babies  had  no 
right  to  our  regard  merely  as  babies,  but  that 
every  child  had  a character  of  its  own  by  which 
it  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  esteem  of  disinterest- 


ed observers.  Theodosia  was  a beautiful  and  for- 
ward child,  formed  to  be  the  pet  and  pride  of  a 
household.  * 4 Your  dear  little  Theo,  ” wrote  her 
mother  in  her  third  year,  44  grows  the  most  en- 
gaging child  you  ever  saw.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  her  with  indifference.”  From  her  earliest 
years  she  exhibited  that  singular  fondness  for 
her  father  which  afterward  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  her  life,  and  which  was  to  undergo 
the  severest  tests  that  filial  affection  has  ever 
known.  When  she  was  but  three  years  of  age 
her  mother  would  write : 44  Your  dear  little 
daughter  seeks  you  twenty  times  a day ; calls 
you  to  your  meals,  and  will  not  suffer  your  chair 
to  be  filled  by  any  of  the  family.”  And  again : 
44  Your  dear  little  Theodosia  can  not  hear  you 
spoken  of  without  an  apparent  melancholy ; in- 
somuch that  her  nurse  is  obliged  to  exert  her 
invention*  to  divert  her,  and  myself  avoid  to 
mention  you  in  her  presence.  She  was  one 
whole  day  indifferent  to  every  thing  but  your 
name.  Her  attachment  is  not  of  a common 
nature.” 

Here  was  an  inviting  opportunity  for  devel- 
oping an  engaging  infant  into  that  monstrous 
thing,  a spoiled  child.  She  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter in  a family  of  which  all  the  members  but 
berself  were  adults,  and  the  head  of  which  was 
among  the  busiest  of  men. 

But  Aaron  Burr,  amidst  all  the  toils  of  his 
profession,  and  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of 
political  strife,  made  the  education  of  his  daugh- 
ter the  darling  object  of  his  existence.  Hunt- 
ers tell  us  that  pointers  and  hounds  inherit  the 
instinct  which  renders  them  such  valuable  allies 
in  the  pursuit  of  game ; so  thAt  the  offspring  of 
a trained  dog  acquires  the  arts  of  the  chase  with 
very  little  instruction.  Burr's  father  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  skillful  of  schoolmas- 
ters, and  from  him  he  appears  to  have  derived 
that  pedagogic  cast  of  character  which  led  him, 
all  his  life,  to  take  so  mnch  interest  in  the  train- 
ing of  proteges.  There  was  never  a time  in 
his  whole  career  when  he  had  not  some  youth 
upon  his  hands  to  whose  education  he  was  de- 
voted. His  system  of  training,  with  many  ex- 
cellent points,  was  radically  defective.  Its  de- 
fects are  sufficiently  indicated  when  we  say  that 
it  was  pagan,  not  Christian.  Plato,  Socrates, 
Cato,  and  Cicero,  might  have  pronounced  it 
good  and  sufficient:  St.  John,  St.  Augustine, 
and  all  the  Christian  host  would  have  lamented 
it  as  fatally  defective.  But  if  Burr  educated  his 
child  as  though  she  were  a Roman  girl,  her  mo- 
ther was  with  her  during  the  first  eleven  years 
of  her  life,  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  what  was 
wanting  in  the  instructions  of  her  father. 

Burr  was  a stoic.  He  cultivated  hardness. 
Fortitude  and  fidelity  were  his  favorite  virtues. 
The  seal  which  he  used  in  his  correspondence 
with  his  intimate  friends,  and  with  them  only, 
was  descriptive  of  his  character  and  prophetic  of 
his  destiny.  It  was  a*Rock,  solitary  in  the  midst 
of  a tempestuous  ocean,  and  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Nec  flatn  nec  fluctn ” — neither  by  wind 
nor  by  wave.  It  was  his  principle  to  steel  him- 
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self  against  the  inevitable  evils  of  life.  If  we 
were  asked  to  select  from  his  writings  the  sen- 
tence which  contains  most  of  his  characteristic 
way  of  thinking,  it  would  be  one  which  he  wrote 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year  to  his  future  wife: 
“That  mind  is  truly  great  which  can  bear  with 
equanimity  the  trilling  and  unavoidable  vexa- 
tions of  life,  and  be  affected  only  by  those  which 
determine  our  substantial  bliss.”  He  utterly  de- 
spised all  complaining  even  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities. He  even  experienced  a kind  of  proud 
pleasure  in  enduring  the  fierce  obloquy  of  his 
later  years.  One  day,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  a friend  had  told  him  of  some  new  scandal 
respecting  his  moral  conduct,  he  said:  “That's 
right,  my  child,  tell  me  what  they  say.  I like 
to  know  what  the  public  say  of  me — the  great 
public!”  Such  words  he  would  utter  without 
the  slightest  bitterness,  speaking  of  the  great 
public  as  a humorous  old  grandfather  might  of 
a wayward,  foolish,  good  little  child. 

So,  at  the  dawn  of  a career  which  promised 
nothing  but  glory  and  prosperity,  surrounded  by 
all  the  appliances  of  ease  and  pleasure,  he  was 
solicitous  to  teach  his  child  to  do  and  to  endure. 
He  would  have  her  accustomed  to  sleep  alone, 
and  to  go  about  the  house  in  the  dark.  Her 
breakfast  was  of  bread  and  milk.  He  was  reso- 
lute in  exacting  the  less  agreeable  tasks,  such  as 
arithmetic.  He  in  sisted  upon  regularity  of  hours. 
Upon  going  away  upon  a journey  he  would  leave 
written  orders  for  her  tutors,  detailing  the  em- 
ployments of  each  day;  and,  during  his  ab- 
sence, a chief  topic  of  his  letters  was  the  les- 
sons of  the  children.  Children — for,  that  his 
Theodosia  might  have  the  advantage  of  a com- 
panion in  her  studies,  he  adopted  the  little  Na- 
talie, a French  child,  whom  he  reared  to  wo- 
manhood in  his  house.  “The  letters  of  our 
dear  children,”  he  would  write,  “are  a feast. 
To  hear  that  they  are  employed,  that  no  time  is 
absolutely  wasted,  is  the  most  flattering  of  any 
thing  that  could  be  told  me  of  them.  It  in- 
sures their  affection,  or  is  the  best  evidence  of 
it.  It  insures,  in  its  consequences,  every  thing 
I am  ambitious  of  in  them.  Endeavor  to  pre- 
serve regularity  of  hours ; it  conduces  exceed- 
ingly to  industry.”  And  his  wife  would  an- 
swer: “I  really  believe,  my  dear,  that  few  pa- 
rents can  boast  of  children  whose  minds  are  so 
prone  to  virtue.  I see  the  reward  of  our  assi- 
duity with  inexpressible  delight,  with  a gratitude 
few  experience.  My  Aaron,  they  have  grateful 
hearts.”  Or  thus:  “Theo  [seven  years  old]  ci- 
phers from  five  in  the  morning  until  eight,  and 


I work,  indeed,  was  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the 
[ time ; for  it  anticipated  all  that  is  rational  in  the 
1 opinions  respecting  the  position  and  education 
| of  women  which  are  now  held  by  the  ladies  who 
{ are  stigmatized  as  the  Strong-minded,  as  well 
j as  by  John  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  other 
I economists  of  the  modern  school.  It  demand- 
| ed  fair  play  for  the  understanding  of  women. 
It  proclaimed  the  essential  equality  of  the  sexes, 
j It  denounced  the  awful  libertinism  of  that  age, 
and  showed  that  the  weakness,  the  ignorance, 
j the  vanity,  and  the  seclusion  of  women  prepared 
I them  to  become  the  tool  and  minion  of  had 
| men’s  lust.  It  criticised  ably  the  educational 
1 system  of  Rousseau,  and,  with  still  more  sever- 
| ity,  the  popular  works  of  bishops  and  priests, 
who  chiefly  strove  to  inculcate  an  abject  submis- 
sion to  man  as  the  rightful  lord  of  the  sex.  It 
demonstrated  that  the  sole  possibility  of  wo- 
man’s elevation  to  the  rank  of  man’s  equal  and 
friend  was  in  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and  in 
the  thoughtful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  her  lot. 
It  is  a really  noble  and  brave  little  book,  unde- 
serving of  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  fall- 
en. No  intelligent  woman,  no  wise  parent  with 
daughters  to  rear,  could  read  it  now  without 
pleasure  and  advantage. 

“ Meekness,”  she  says,  “may  excite  tenderness, 
and  gratify  the  arrogant  pride  of  man;  but  the 
lordly  caresses  of  a protector  will  not  gratify  a no- 
ble mind  that  pants  and  deserves  to  be  resf'ected. 
Fondness  is  a poor  substitute  for  friendship.”.... 
“A  girl  whose  spirits  have  not  been  damped  by  in- 
activity, or  innocence  tainted  by  false  shame,  will 
always  be  a romp,  and  the  doll  will  never  excite 
attention  unless  confinement  allows  her  no  alteraa- 

! tive.” “ Most  of  the  women,  in  the  circle  of  my 

observation,  who  have  acted  like  rational  creatures, 
have  accidentally  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  as  some 
of  the  elegant  formers  of  the  fair  sex  would  insinu- 
ate.”  “Men  have  better  tempers  than  women 

because  they  are  occupied  by  pursuit*  that  interest 
the  head  as  well  as  the  heart.  I never  knew  a weak 

or  ignorant  person  who  had  a good  temper.” 

4 4 Why  are  girls  to  be  told  that  they  resemble  an- 
gels, but  to  sink  them  below  women  ? They  are 
told  that  they  are  only  like  angels  when  they  are 
young  and  beautiful;  consequently  it  is  their  per- 
sons, not  their  virtues,  that  procure  them  this  hom- 
age.”   “ It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  heart 

pure  unless  the  head  is  furnished  with  ideas.”.... 
“Would  ye,  O my  sisters,  really  possess  modesty, 
ye  must  remember  that  the  possession  of  virtue,  of 
any  denomination,  is  incompatible  with  ignorance 
and  vanity!  Ye  must  acquire  that  soberness  of 
mind  which  the  exercise  of  duties  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  alone  inspire,  or  ye  will  still  remain 


also  the  same  hours  in  the  evening.  This  pre-  I 
vents  our  riding  at  those  hours.” 

When  Theodosia  was  ten  years  old  Mary  j 
Wollstonecraft’s  eloquent  little  book,  “ A Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  Woman,”  fell  into 
Burr's  hands.  He  was  so  powerfully  struck  by 
it  that  he  sat  up  nearly  all  night  reading  it.  He 
showed  it  to  all  his  friends.  “Is  it  owing  to 
ignorance  or  prejudice,”  he  wrote,  “ that  I have 
not  yet  met  a single  person  who  had  discovered 
or  would  allow  the  merit  of  this  work  ?”  The 


in  a doubtful,  dependent  situation,  and  only  be  loved 
while  ye  are  fair!  The  downcast  eye,  the  rosy 
blush,  the  retiring  grace,  are  all  proper  in  their 
season ; but  modesty  being  the  child  of  reason  can 
not  long  exist  with  the  sensibility  that  is  not  tem- 
pered by  reflection.” “ With  vrbat  disgust  have 

I heard  sensible  women  speak  of  the  wearisome 
confinement  which  they  endured  at  school.  Not 
allowed,  perhaps,  to  step  out  of  one  broad  path  in  a 
superb  garden,  and  obliged  to  pace,  with  steady  de- 
portment, stupidly  backward  and  forward,  holding 
up  their  beads  and  turning  out  their  toes,  with 
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•'  Owl  l wlH  tf'Atr.hx  little  longer/  C perre^T-veii..' 
At  fet  f fmutilft,  -vlTuisnt}  tips' itery-lhitig  T. nought,  ■."■ 
It  Is  contained  in  two  volumes  tKfjbtvo*  iiamhcmudy 
Iwwnd,  and  with  prim*  anil  regifikr*.  It  is  a work 
n£  fancy,  but  replete  with  tnMiiietjbu  and  amitse- 
roent.  I must  present  it  with  myrhtti  hatfd."' 


ibaiddort  back,  instead  of  bounding  forward, 
as  nature  diwus  to  complete  her  own  design*,  in  the 
curious  attitudes  so  comiurive  to  health,  The  pure 
rmmud  ^pirite,  which  make  both  ndud  and  )»ody 
;diMjt  out  anti  unfold  the.  t*ndev  blossoms  of  hope,  are 
turned  ^Ur:  .vaiti  wishes  or  pert- re-' 

pining^  that.  contract  the  faculties  and  spoil  the 
feiitp?r4 Veise  there*  «munt  K»  jtlie  brain,  ami  sharp- 
tm\g: tho  u adervfa ndinghe fore  it  gains  propnrtian- 
*Kfe  * length /produce  that  piriful  cumiiug  winch 
tlhgr^ftfily  eliarwcterxzes  the  female 
I hviP,  will  ever  characterize  it  while  women  r»> 
mahj  tH*  slave*  of  power,'’  ■ • / \y -'//£'/- 

r»  the  spirit  pt  thijsf  !>ook  ThecicbsiVs 
two-  'Ahs:  mmdactedL  Her  miird  hml  fair  phev;- 
Her  father  t»v>k  it  tor  gmtired  that  youid 

leara  what  a few  of  H\«  sarae * _ , * v ,v  r »-  . 

ml  gave  her  prcci^v  Hi*  mJmHnge*  wlweh  t«  : 1 th*  Mg 

, ,,  V ’ W <-!  , * L o!  among ‘imnsetneiits.  Skated  an  itonr:  foil 

would  have  grett*  wn;  U>*  ?hu*\  ^ J f mm*®  **.«*♦*«>  ,,i 

eotnpUsJimehts,  Frepclp  miiriyv  rfAtfciapy  Abu 
niliir^  she  iehfned  n*  road  iCitfnre,  Ter- 

ehte.  Lucian,  IJp&Htfrihv  the  origimit  She  &fK 
pur*  to;  have  ull  of  Tumive  imd  Xitftmft*  a 
gtW  (*rl  Of  ilQrs^oV  AH  thW  Hi  ad.  far^e  pop. , 

tkm*  of  the  ydyssej-.  ; * ■ C? iimid  ex> 


He  advised  her  to  keep  &.dia^,  and  to  give 
her  an  idea  of  what  she  alu>uhi  rdcord  he  wrote 
for  her  such  a journal  of  -mo  day  a*  he  should 
like  to  receive. 

Plm  of  tk*  Joifrtml  f • X.WTiod  W lines,  which 
finished  Horace.  He igh-ho  for  Terence  anti  tbeOrcok 
Grammar  to-morrow.  l>aeticn<l  two  hour?  less 
thirty-live  minutes,  which  l t>egg»d  off.  FI owleti 
(fiaTicing-musur)  did  not.  cmw;,  • ChHj»p  GHdvon  last 
evening.  I tiu«i  tie  rc^nfreK  ^ yniieh  study  mtil  at- 


twenty  tUnCf,  and  find  the  advantage  nF  it  hard 
bead,  My  ladtet-^Ufled  with  »*  at  tsddef  nnd  is 
^idftiiig  up  attfl  free  from  [)uin,,f 

She  was  remits  in  keeping  her  joumul  j re- 
IbJs 9f  l‘)Oy  in  'vrdifig  tn  her  hitiu  r,  f hough  hi* 
reminded  her  that  he  never  Ini  ono  of  her 
icnmin  ttuunswotul  a dtu^  Jim* 

ahiwply.  u,VVhar/"  %k\&  hni  ”<vttl-.<joither  nf 

Vf  T eonid  Vore- 1 

d £ome  a mere  fcbimm-  { th"  ^nmll  purtion  of  ii/ac :«rhi«h  i hnw  required  ? 
iba  attendant  fWvolitv  and  i mnhoritytmd  etw»^.t«n  tt*&  this  only  en- 


*l  o f fushionabk*  wltica 
uon,  of  wlilcb5  bhth  $&%<**  are  the  advocates^  and  f ® 

;:cnrv  emioenUy  the  vurtitwsv 

^ that  Theo  would 
hie  unman,  with  all 


ciaimoil  her  father  once4 


wuiryof  cnind;  adorned  with  whatever  «race  | ^ by^h iob  yba  ^n  W immityor  slmwr, 
and  ullnwnftil,  I tvmdd  eiittirvily  oniv  >^iid  to  ; Oo  not.  give  die  reason  to  think  so  ilJ  of 

take  her  forthwith  But  f yet  bf  l- 


her 


to  ciinvim^  Vh^  wurhi  whiit  ncif^er  ^ af^|  , ^ 
pur#  to  bclielti;  th.it  wm'ttn  ti*w$mfa~'4  j 
How  fMiilWUw  *U)  iUAiv  h«  idhored  to  v mi  spelled, either  m your  journal  or  letter,  width 

kindle  and  nourish  the  if^lU^nvn  uf  ^ ^ f 0170  e'#CF  vvro^ 

Hs.leum  to  hermit,  lie  was  never  too  | *^WUett  yon.  want  puuctnahty  itf 

to  spire  a half  hoar  In  answering  Tier  teittmi.  VJ 
In  >*  er.'UutrY  rvyprVwruoni , In  tkg  Hetmm>chfttT»l«*ri 
hvirmte  her  hrief  and  >fin'igfhty  nole$4  eorrect- 
My$  her  spelling/  *&* 


She  reformed.  In  her  tivelfrh  yeart  her  fa, 
wrote:  v<Io  triti  nip  he f there  is  not  a wvnl 


your  letter^  I am  aure  You  Want  it  In  even 
thing  ; fur  you  will  vorietantly  phsenro  that  you 
Have  the  most  husuie  when  y chi  do  the  mcMt 
hnsimiss.  Scgligenee  nf  one’«  duty  pmditecs 
pnu’mg-  her  jniiolep<:e4  pfaismgffur  luih^trjvi  a selr-dissat isiactinn  wlucb  unfits  the  mind  foi 
on  ..her'  authors. ' Kigorolts  timjc-  I ev^  and  ,-ermu  mtd  peevishness  arc  the 

BioAtfcr  a ; he  ws*.  He  had  a steng  of  the  ; ^v^“fnilin-g  consequence, 
wine  of  just  commendation,  and  he  commit!  “ . b ls  Otters  abound  in  sound  advice.  There 
hMnmgte  pmbe  ven*  happDv  with  reprooK  A < ^ » V****W  in  them  which  the  mo* 

%*  from  hi*  letters  to  her  will  serve  ^^piilpus  and  unnsiderate  parent  could 

to  huTW  His  manher. 

(In  bet  tenth  vear. 


f-rovv.  Thoci.jnsift  heeded  well  his  insij-uetjons. 


* , < T A ’f . •.  . ; ncitrly  alJ  thtvt  ids  heari^^Q  his*i>rido 

T rose  up  Midden ly  frrwn  ‘ ,.w-  1 

/ mv  head.  ‘ Vi*har  bonk  #<ha1I  » 'i.  //  ' ‘ : v ’’2  ' :V  V 


dbe  and  rnHVinic'  wy ^ head  ‘ fob**'  laiok  riiall  » ^ >r  iWz  - - t M . , 

1 '«>  lot  her r:  »ai.l  l W my.ne.If.  ‘ She  r«vk  «6  i *>««.  }**$  T**™.  *<*  «hiWhWU  h«T 

ancjrvni^j^,  rapidly  that  ItTa  mU  csav  to  iiru.fpjp'Ojkjr  iTdOriipr  \nm  grihfpusly ; MihTeted  w;th  u cuutu/*. 
tir4  ^niUAiug' »vnvh  biwiks  thr  per  ; and  vet  I an>  ] ^flttcli  caused  hot  death  ill  I < 1H;  bef«>re  1 h.e.udo- 
^'04ttWi ^Whh  hei  prugr^i  iii'that  language. that  j sift  hud  completed  hgr  twelfth  year.  From  th‘ftt 
f ^ ^he  shall.  >«-  nveute,  he  graiith  A j time,  such  was  the  precocity  of  her  c.b/irartcf,  tint 

Ififef  1 t^wc  ft  10  bvr. ' .Sc  alar  walking  once  or  she  became  the  mietre^  .of  her  fathcrVhomaV 
ini,-klv  uf  v».v<,  t/*.'  fluor, , ) took  my  hat  and  1 uml  the:  companion  of  his  leisure  Jioihs.  •'  .m 
*l\m)  mi.  n*?tt>:i'r<4nirn  till  l had  pur-  j tinning  her  studies,  however,  % And  $$  m 

■ li  waf  not  my.  first  attempt,  1 1.  Her  sixteenth  vear  iraiislatiug  French  coniedi.^ 

M "V  ;"lt‘ ™ Jg m ***  nn0"f  • . ! « m m<‘.  or m Si; 


gnuAUility  pr^hiblrcn'  nnv*’  or  ten  years  old. 
Ml  * , h ’■  w dl  ftfve.r  #V».  Her  uuderatand- 
i*^’ 8l^<-»  .••ucb  things  •/;hnt  l could  sue 
wtfyug  lh*  J wrnihl  ufi'nr  w ith  pleasure  tu  an  iutA^ 
W^u<f.rfrasj  gif!  -pipe. ye*1*  <ilcL  1 began 
lift  dLwiri*iL:eil.  The  hour  uf  dining  was  come, 

vot.xxix.-x/.  m&M 


happine^  of  nxr  life, ’’  writes.  herv  ffttTipr.  ^ de- 

pendl  upo.  w .f  fof 

whom  cist  . -•  ; • ; V w Ib-iCs  ;>JI 

*4*hi  Was  fih- 

SOrlicd  in  • ’/  - y'-r-* I-  r.x  v»i(e  for 
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.fefiD\%on  and  •.Burr,  be  toM  her  that  the  ideas  ; object  of  her  ftflTx^t  wn -oonid  he  -faithful  again** 
of -which  t);c  subject  that  j«a*ved -dally  an  execrating  world —fait hfuleven  umo  tkiuh. 

.through  tim  \niwTiyfodd*:  if  fc<iumhiTted  o>  writ-  ‘Burr  niuintained  at  that  time  two  establish^ 
fog,  fiR  m ^'iu'v  vr.hmte.  moms,  oym  m the  city,  (he  tuber  ft  mile.  atuJ  ^ 

Who  *u  happy  ^ I’hcodciMa?  Whb.$o  fortu*  half  out  of  town  on  the  .banks  *>f  the 
note  ? <Tbc  iWifctf  af  Yew  Turk,  at  the « Kiehmoml  Hill  vm  the  nams  of  Ms 
dose  of  the  kst  cejriiury*  might  (give  been  par-  eear,  where :Theodo«ia\reitd^  ifiinog  Ibn  kfor 
Afored  Careny^fn|;tfie^t  pf  th&.  favorite  wiild  yearn  of  hvr  y batik  it  wag  $*  kfge,  massif 
of  one  who  thr-n  wvdA i Urn  f»*»Prite  child  of  tor-;'  wooden  edifice,;  with  » lofty  purrkr*  < ( look 
rune.  Burt*  had  been  i\  Hemaor  of  flju  UnHed  i coiunins,  and  flood  na  a l?i>i  fat* top  the  river* 
States  as  p'oou  ay  he  had  uMuiuml  !ho  ape  dv-  j in  foe  ofokt  of.*  fefi  if4«»rned'--whh  ancit&s 
inanded  by  the  u hftyTur  hpj  py^- : im&"  i mined,  The  groxirtds, 

was  second  in  nidihv  a ml  sueofss  to  no  mutt;  ' which  extended  to  ibu  edge,  comprised 

in  reputation,  to  noihj  bun  HatuiUon,  whoso  ? about  u hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Those  \ bo 
service  tn  ihe  Cal>tmtt  of  General  Wadifogifo!  ' now  vMi  the  site  of  Butr>  abode,  at  the  corner 
had  given  him  great  eelehrityv  Aped  inemitets  [ of  O bark ou  and  V a rbfo  streets,  heboid  a wilder- 
of  the  New  York  bar  remember  that  Burr  alone  | ness  of  very  ordinary  houses  covering  a fibad 
WiU  Uki  antagonist  ivhb  could  pur  iforndrou  toj  level.  Tim.  hill  has  ken  paved  away*  the  pomi>; 
hU  mettle.  When  other  lawyers  were  employed  hik’d  up.  the  river  pus  Red  away  u J&tig  di>r.ut<cfl 
against  him  Hamilton's  ljnunnftr  vvais  that  of  a | from  ilk  aheient  shore,  and  e«ery  one  t»f  the 
mm  who  bde  an  hm*  superiority  rb  (he  ik- j venerable!  trees  is  gone.  The  tity  show  it  no 
ninitdg  noon  him  : he  'look*,  few  • notes  • he  tval  knot  Ies<  Sniff  esrivn  of  rural  Bor 


mnu.k  upon  him  ,;  he  look  few  notes;  he  was  j spot  less  suggestive  of  rural  beauty.  'But  Bkk 
ykyfui  ami  care  less,  relying  much  upon  the  | mond  Hill,  in  the  days  of  Iliiriiiiton  stud  ■Burrt. 
jiowerhti  d^hinklipn  onm  ^urnmitig  ujir  ^ But  | Was  the ' finest fMUknee  on  the  isknd 
when  Biurr  Wn»  ip  the  os*b;  Bun  Uvo  >vj»n%  the  j of  ManhaUnn.  *l'hu  nifeof  John'  Aik  ms*  ^ho 
vigilam,  who  wiv«  never  cafeksi<;  never  marten-  lived  th^re  m ITBf).  just  before  Burr  bought  It, 
live, .who  enmrv  uito  eburt  only  af(m*  :m  a’nsuluce- ! and  who  had  rmpufy  *ry\*ded  in  the  Foyelk^ 
iy  exhaustive  prepumtion  of  bit  who  held  coumies  of  Kh^knd.  speaks  of  it  &•  situation 
deckmAiion  ;iu  eontempt,  and  knew  how  to  not  mkrior  ir/  puTumt  beakty  w iiie  de- 

;ip^cb  xt$  dfett  by  a.  stroke  of  polite  satire,  or  iicions  «jrh  stie  i\vr  saw/  “The.  hoim?,,r  c-.u« 
the  quid  eiinUon  of  a tael,  then  Bumilion  was  ft;iy%  4i  is  sltimted  upon  au  rmiu*itic.e|  at  an 
obUgcvl  to  have  bU  his  wits  abom.  hinn  and  ho  ; agveeithk  disturiee  flows  the  noble  lliuisvm,  bear- 
wns  obsetryed  to  ha  restlesH,.  hu^,  uocj  ^ious.  ! ing  upon  its  bosoui  the  fruitful  productkms 
There  arc  now  bnt  two  or  three  vciucrabk  men  ! of  the  adjacent  country.  Ou  my  right  luntd 
among  ns  ivbo  remember  the  koeu  encounters  ' arc  ficldH  beatilifuUy  vaidegated  with  grass  and 
of  these  two  distinguished  lawyers.  The  viv$ik|  grain,  to  a great  exu  ot.  like  the  valley  of  Honk 
ness*. :of  t heir  recollection  of  tht>*c ^ scenes  of  sixty  ton,  iu  Devonshire.  L’pou  my  left  the  city 
years  ago  a w*  what  »nTmpiw;h)Ti  ox ust  have  ; opens  to.  Viewy  intercepted  hr ry  amj  (here  by  a 
been  mad«y  -upon  their  ycmtlifijl  rninct^.  irking  grouts  d and  m,i  nniioit  mk/-  Jo  6^^. 

If  Uuhinjon  arut l^urr iJtvVddd  oquuHy  between  j hevoetd  the  fj dersey  sbotvis  prcseiu 
them  Burr  had  ih$  addi-^ ^ | tlk  exubetint^.  ft 

tional  dihriuetn.ni  of  being  u teadev  fit  \hc  n^iog  The  ve.nerabto- suni  broke; <v  gn-uud.  c*>y<r/s| 
Democratic  fboty;  ilu?  pane  to- .winch,  at  thus:  j wiih  wild  shrub?*,  vhk-h  sutonunl  utz,  give  & 
day,  the  yontb/fke.  the  seniimeiit.  of  naturaf  beoiby  fo  'the  q>o.tr.  whieir  is  irtil*  to* 

the  country  were  f«k;erfulh  draxvu ; the  party  j chan  ring  A lovely- ■‘variety  of  bink 
which,  by  iiia  masterly  .tactics,  Was  about  to ; l«o  iiionijug  and  evening,  k jtd* mg  in  thzh  lik 
jdaeo  MfvJetfhp»on  i»  the  rresidonual  ekur  j e#y  a^seeuriiyi  icn'  l inriJ,  m? 
uftor  ten  year*  of  iuufferfcual  .struggle  f 'bk,  prohibited  the  grounds  lion)  iuvoib^.  laid 

All  thix  enhanced  the  ekatr  oi  Thcodoiifik  | sometimes  almost  wished  for  giiiue  k'.vs,  wheu 
pya uirm.  Ak  ohc  rode  about  the  ishind  on  hvr  j my  orders  haw  not  been  Mifikfontly  rc£ii?dcdL 

ponyv  followed  ar  a raspcvtftil  fiktanee,  Aieribe  r ThR  d^nrl%ct  YhV  woodco^ki  abd  lb* 
custom  then  by  one  of  her  father^  5kv^  \inxa-  tcmptntfoUB  in  ike  q^mmen  t& 

Dipufitcd  an  n coack horse,  doubde^  many  n,  wivlisiaud/1 

fair  damsel  -of  the tdty  repined  at  her  own  home-  Indeed  the  whole  khm4  yu.ichunti»g  ;m 

' lier  lolpwlrik  sb'e.dn^lt  npb'u  lJm'manr  .?Mlvant.-  • those  early  day*.  There  wv»e  pWsum  gut* 
ages  which  naiure<; ami . Vttreui'niaaficoB'  ..had'  he-  dens  even  in  Wui I Streep  Cedar  Street, 

' ;■  Btbwjid  -t$rou  .tfilfe  Street  ; anti  tlm  Batkry,  l be  place  «.f  untten^ 

She  was  n beautiful  girl.  Sf«?  inhe-fited  all  j al  resort,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  public 
Iter  toh^Viefiiied.  beauty  of  epuu  5 also  [ gmupd sin  flip : ft  ^wjdl  he  agoitl 

Ids  shprtnet«5  of  stature ; the  digniiy,  grnee^  nfi4  j ife  ^>uil^r  is  thrust  from  the  jikfei*  of  pow  er, 

ropo^c  of  bus  !ivcom.)tani!»ip  nuxuner,  too.  Si»e  ; ami  the  ihiizeus  of  New  York  come  ngtdn  into 

W118  a pininp,  petue,  and  rosy  girl but  | die  ownership  of  their  city.  rIlie  banLv  of  ^he 
y/A&  thixt  in  h . ’ -rukh  income  :H« ; tludviin  and  of  the  EjisI  Iliver  were  forest, 

d ;t u. Alter  of  a - . ' ' ntul  a ceTium  . nowntxl  biuik,  lofty  and  picture^ue,  and  on 

u.oiuc  d,  indoM  ' ,.  ■•'•..  :••  Mi  uf  .fore,  which  | every  iovprahle  ^iie  stood  a cottage  er  a.  nmOHfOTi 

seemed  to  say,  ilefe  ih  4.  maiden  w;W  to  the  >utroumied  with  plensam  grounds.  The  ktterx 
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of  Theodosia  Barr  contain  many  passages  ex- 
pressive of  her  intense  enjoyment  of  the  variety, 
the  vivid  verdure,  the  noble  trees,  the  heights, 
the  pretty  lakes,  the  enchanting  prospects,  the 
beautiful  gardens,  which  her  daily  rides  brought 
to  her  view.  She  was  a dear  lover  of  her  isl- 
and home.  The  city  had  not  then  laid  waste 
the  beauty  of  Manhattan.  There  was  only  one 
hank  in  New  York,  the  officers  of  which  shut 
the  bank  at  one  o'clock  and  went  home  to  din- 
ner, returned  at  three,  and  kept  the  bank  open 
till  five.  Much  of  the  business  life  of  the  town 
partook  of  this  homely,  comfortable,  easy-going 
fural  spirit.  There  was  a mail  twice  a week  to 
the  North,  and  twice  a week  to  the  South,  and 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  people  had  time  to 
live. 

Not  so  the  younger  and  newer  portion  of  the 
population.  We  learn  from  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  ill-fated  Blennerhassett,  who  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Ireland  in  1796,  that  the  people 
were  so  busy  there  in  making  new  docijL  filling 
in  the  swamps,  and  digging  cellars  for  new 
buildings,  as  to  bring  on  an  epidemic  fever  and 
ague  that  drove  him  from  the  city  to  the  Jersey 
shore.  He  mentions,  also,  that  land  in  the 
State  doubled  in  value  every  two  years,  and  that 
commercial  speculation  was  carried  on  with 
such  avidity  that  it  was  more  like  gambling 
than  trade.  It  is  he  that  relates  the  story  of  the 
adventurer,  who,  on  learning  that  the  yellow- 
fever  prevailed  fearfully  in  the  West  Indies, 
sent  thither  a cargo  of  coffins  in  nests,  and  that 
no  room  might  be  lost  filled  the  smallest  with 
gingerbread.  The  speculation,  he  assures  us, 
was  a capital  hit  j for  the  adventurer  not  only 
sold  his  coffins  Yery  profitably,  but  loaded  his 
vessel  with  valuable  woods,  which  yielded  a 
great  profit  at  New  York.  At  that  time,  also, 
the  speculation  in  lots,  corner  lots,  and  lands 
near  the  city  was  prosecuted  with  all  the  reck- 
lessness which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing was  peculiar  to  later  times.  New  York 
was  New  York  even  in  the  days  of  Burr  and 
Hamilton. 

As  mistress  of  Richmond  Hill  Theodosia  en- 
tertained distinguished  company.  Hamilton  was 
her  father's  occasional  guest.  Burr  preferred 
the  society  of  educated  Frenchmen  and  French 
women  to  any  other,  and  he  entertained  many 
distinguished  exiles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Talleyrand,  Yolney,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
Louis  Philippe  were  among  his  guests.  Colo- 
nel Stono  mentions,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  that 
Theodosia,  in  her  fourteenth  year,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  father,  gave  a dinner  to  that  chief- 
tain of  the  forest,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hosack,  Yolney,  and 
several  other  guests  of  distinction,  who  greatly 
enjoyed  the  occasion.  Burr  was  gratified  to 
hear  with  how  much  grace  and  good-nature  his 
daughter  acquitted  herself  in  the  entertainment 
of  her  company.  The  chief  himself  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted,  and  spoke  of  the  dinner  with 
great  animation  many  years  after. 

We  have  one  pleasant  glimpse  of  Theodosia 


in  these  happy  years,  in  a trifling  anecdote  pre- 
served by  the  biographer  of  Edward  Livingston, 
during  whoso  mayoralty  the  present  City  Hall 
was  begun.  The  mayor  had  the  pleasure,  one 
bright  day,  of  escorting  the  young  lady  on  board 
a French  frigate  lying  in  the  harbor.  “You 
must  briug  none  of  your  sparks  on  board,  Theo- 
dosia," exclaimed  the  pun-loving  magistrate ; 
“for  they  have  a magazine  here,  and  we  shall 
all  be  blown  up."  Oblivion  here  drops  the  cur- 
tain upon  the  gay  party  and  the  brilliant  scene. 

A suitor  appeared  for  the  hand  of  this  fair 
and  accomplished  girl.  It  was  Joseph  Alston 
of  South  Carolina,  a gentleman  of  twenty-two, 
possessor  of  large  estates  in  rice  plantations  and 
slaves,  and  a man  of  much  spirit  and  talent. 
He  valued  his  estates  at  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Their  courtship  was  not  a long 
one ; for  though  she,  as  became  her  sex,  checked 
the  impetuosity  of  his  advances  and  argued  for 
delay,  she  was  easily  convinced  by  the  reasons 
which  he  adduced  for  haste.  She  reminded  him 
that  Aristotle  was  of  opinion  that  a man  should 
not  marry  till  he  was  thirty-six.  A fig  for 
Aristotle,  he  replied ; let  us  regard  the  ipse  dixit 
of  no  man.  It  is  only  want  of  fortune  or  want 
of  discretion,  he  continued,  that  could  justify 
such  a postponement  of  married  joys.  But 
“suppose,"  ho  added,  ‘ ‘ (merely  for  instance)  a 
young  man  nearly  two-and-twenty,  already  of 
the  greatest  discretion,  with  an  ample  fotJJ'Vie, 
were  to  be  passionately  in  love  with  a young 
lady  almost  eighteen,  equally  discreet  with  him- 
self, and  who  had  a ‘sincere  friendship'  for  him, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  him 
wait  till  thirty  ? particularly  where  the  friends 
on  both  sides  were  pleased  with  the  match." 

She  told  him,  also,  that  some  of  her  friends 
who  had  visited  Charleston  had  described  it  as 
a city  where  the  yellow-fever  and  the  “yells  of 
whipped  negroes,  which  assail  your  ears  from 
every  house,"  and  the  extreme  heat,  rendered 
life  a mere  purgatory.  She  had  heard,  too,  that 
in  South  Carolina  the  men  were  absorbed  in 
hunting,  gaming,  and  racing ; while  the  women, 
robbed  of  their  society,  had  no  pleasures  but  to 
come  together  in  large  parties,  sip  tea,  and  look 
prim.  The  ardent  swain  eloquently  defended 
his  native  State : 

“ What !"  he  exclaimed,  “ is  Charleston,  the  most 
delightfully  situated  city  in  America,  which,  entire- 
ly open  to  the  ocean,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  is  cooled  by  the  refreshing  sea-breeze,  the 
Montpelier  of  the  South,  which  annually  affords  an 
asylum  to  the  planter  and  the  West  Indian  from 
every  disease,  accused  of  heat  and  unhealthiness? 
But  this  is  not  all,  unfortunate  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton ; the  scream,  the  yell  of  the  miserable  unresist- 
ing African,  bleeding  under  the  scourge  of  relent- 
less power,  affords  music  to  vour  ears ! Ah  ! from 
what  unfriendly  cause  does  this  arise  ? Has  the 
God  of  heaven,  in  anger,  here  changed  tho  order  of 
nature  ? In  every  other  region,  without  exception, 
in  a similar  degree  of  latitude,  the  same  sun  which 
ripens  tho  tamarind  and  the  anana,  ameliorates  tlic 
temper,  and  dispoees  it  to  gentleness  and  kindness. 
In  India  and  other  countries  not  very  different  hi 
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climate  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  a soft- 
ness and  inoffensiveness  of  manners,  degenerating 
almost  to  effeminacy ; it  is  here  then,  only,  that  we 
are  exempt  from  the  general  influence  of  climate : 
here  only  that,  in  spite  of  it,  we  are  cruel  and  fero- 
cious ! Poor  Carolina !” 

And  with  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Caro- 
linians he  assured  the  young  lady  that  if  there 
was  one  State  in  the  Union  which  could  justly 
claim  superiority  to  the  rest  in  social  refinement 
and  the  art  of  elegant  living  it  was  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  division  of  the  people  into  the 
very  poor  and  the  very  rich,  left  to  the  latter 
class  abundant  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture and  the  enjoyment  of  society : 

“The  possession  of  slaves,”  he  owns,  “renders 
them  proud,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  gives  them 
a haughtiness  of  manner  which,  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  them,  is  disagreeable  ; but  we  find  among 
them  a high  sense  of  honor,  a delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  a liberality  of  mind,  which  we  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  more  commercial  citizens  of  the  Northern 
States.  The  genius  of  the  Carolinian,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  all  southern  countries,  is  quick,  lively, 
and  acute ; in  steadiness  and  perseverance  he  is 
naturally  inferior  to  the  native  of  the  North;  but 
this  defect  of  climate  is  often  overcome  by  his  am- 
bition or  necessity?;  and,  whenever  this  happens, 
he  seldom  fails  to  distinguish  himself.  In  his  tem- 
per lie  is  gay  and  fond  of  company,  open,  generous, 
and  unsuspicious ; easily  irritated,  and  quick  to  re- 
sent even  the  appearance  of  insult ; but  his  passion, 
like  the  fire  of  the  flint,  is  lighted  up  and  extin- 
guished in  the  same  moment.” 

Such  discussions  end  only  in  one  way.  Theo- 
dosia yielded  the  points  in  dispute.  At  Albany, 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1801,  while  the  country 
was  ringing  with  the  names  of  Jofferson  and 
Burr,  and  while  the  world  supposed  that  Burr 
was  intriguing  with  all  his  might  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  tho  people  by  securing  his  own  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  his  daughter  was  mar- 
ried. The  marriage  was  thus  announced  in  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  February 
7th: 

“MARItiED.— At  Albany,  on  tne  2d  instant,  by  tho 
Ucv.  Mr.  Johnson,  Jismi  Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
Theodosia  Bun,  only  child  of  Aaeon  Buko,  E>q.” 

They  were  married  at  Albany  bccanse  Col- 
onel Burr,  being  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
was  residing  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  One 
week  the  happy  pair  passed  at  Albany.  Then 
to  New  York ; whence,  after  a few  days’  stay, 
they  began  their  long  journey  southward.  Re- 
joined at  Baltimore  by  Colonel  Burr,  they  trav- 
eled in  company  to  Washington,  where,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  Theodosia  witnessed  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  induction  of  her 
father  into  the  Vicc-P residency.  Father  and 
child  parted  a day  or  two  after  the  ceremony. 
The  only  solid  consolation,  he  said  in  his  first 
letter  to  her,  that  he  had  for  the  loss  of  her  dear 
companionship,  was  a belief  that  she  would  be 
happy,  and  the  certainty  that  they  should  often 
meet.  And,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  he 
told  her  that  he  had  approached  his  home  as 
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he  would  “the  sepulchre  of  all  his  friends." 
“ Dreary,  solitary,  comfortless.  It  was  no  longer 
home."  Hence  his  various  schemes  of  a second 
marriage,  to  which  Theodosia  urged  him.  He 
soon  had  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  the  recep- 
tion of  his  daughter  in  South  Carolina  was  as 
cordial  and  affectionate  os  his  heart  could  have 
wished. 

Theodosia  now  enjoyed  three  as  happy  years 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a young  wife.  Tender- 
ly cherished  by  her  husband,  whom  she  devoted- 
ly loved,  caressed  by  society,  surrounded  by  af- 
fectionate and  admiring  relations,  provided  boun- 
tifully with  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  living 
in  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Carolina,  or 
at  the  home  of  her  childhood,  Richmond  Hill, 
passing  the  winters  in  gay  and  luxurious  Charles- 
ton, honored  for  her  own  sake,  for  her  father’s, 
and  her  husband’s,  the  years  glided  rapidly  by, 
and  she  seemed  destined  to  remain  to  the  last 
Fortune’s  favorite  child.  One  summer  she  and 
her  hu#>and  visited  Niagara,  and  penetrated  the 
domain  of  the  chieftain  Brant,  who  gave  them 
royal  entertainment.  Once  she  had  the  great 
happiness  of  receiving  her  father  under  her  own 
roof,  and  of  seeing  the  honors  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  the  Vice-President.  Again 
she  spent  a summer  at  Richmond  Hill  and  Sar- 
atoga, leaving  her  husband  for  the  first  time. 
She  told  him  on  this  occasion  that  every  woman 
must  prefer  the  society  of  the  North  to  that  of 
the  South,  whatever  she  might  say.  “If  she 
denies  it  she  is  set  down  in  my  mind  as  insincere 
and  weakly  prejudiced.”  But,  like  a fond  and 
loyal  wife,  she  wrote,  “Where  you  are  there 
is  my  country,  and  in  you  lire  centred  all  my 
wishes.” 

She  was  a mother  too.  That  engaging  and 
promising  boy,  Aaron  Burr  Alston,  the  delight 
of  his  parents  and  of  his  grandfather,  was  bom 
in  the  second  year  of  the  marriage.  This  event 
seemed  to  complete  her  happiness.  For  a time, 
it  is  true,  she  paid  dearly  for  it  by  the  loss  of  her 
former  robust  and  joyous  health.  But  the  boy 
was  worth  the  price.  “ If  I can  see  without  prej- 
udice,’’wrote  Colonel  Burr,  “there  never  was  a 
finer  hoy;”  and  the  mother’s  letters  are  full  of 
those  sweet,  trifling  anecdotes  which  mothers  love 
to  relate  of  their  offspring.  Her  father  still  urged 
her  to  improve  her  mind,  for  her  own  and  her 
son’s  sake,  telling  her  that  all  she  could  learn 
would  necessarily  find  its  way  to  the  mind  of  the 
boy.  “Pray  take  in  hand,”  he  writes,  “some 
book  which  requires  attention  and  study.  You 
will,  I fear,  lose  the  habit  of  study,  which  would 
be  a greater  misfortune  than  to  lose  your  head.” 
He  praised,  too,  the  ease,  good  sense,  and  spright- 
liness of  her  letters,  and  said  truly  that  her  style, 
at  its  best,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Madame 
de  Sdvignd. 

Life  is  frequently  styled  a checkered  scene. 
But  it  was  the  peculiar  lot  of  Theodosia  to  ex- 
perience during  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  her 
life  nothing  but  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  her  existence  nothing 
but  misfortune  and  sorrow.  Never  had  her  fa- 
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theirs  position  seemed  so  strong  and  enviable  as 
during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Vice-President; 
but  never  had  it  been  in  reality  so  hollow  and 
precarious.  Holding  property  valued  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  was  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  landed 
estate  could  save  him  from  bankruptcy.  At  the 
rtgeof  thirty  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn 
from  a lucrative  and  always  increasing  profes- 
sional business  to  the  fascinating  but  most  cost- 
ly pursuit  of  political  honors.  And  now,  when 
be  stood  at  a distance  of  only  one  step  from  the 
highest  place,  he  was  pursued  by  a clamorous 
host  of  creditors,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
hundred  expedients  to  maintain  the  expensive 
establishments  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  a 
Yice-Presi dent’s  dignity.  His  political  position 
was  as  hollow  as  his  social  eminence.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  firmly  resolved  that  Aaron  Burr  should 
not  be  his  successor ; and  the  great  families  of 
New  York,  whom  Burr  had  united  to  win  the  vic- 
tory over  Federalism,  were  now  united  to  bar  the 
further  advancement  of  a man  whom  they  chose 
to  regard  as  an  interloper  and  a parvenu.  If 
Burr’s  private  life  had  been  stainless,  if  his  for- 
tune had  been  secure,  if  he  had  been  in  his  heart 
a Republican  and  a Democrat,  if  he  had  been  a 
man  earnest  in  the  people’s  cause,  if  even  his 
talents  had  been  as  superior  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  such  a combination  of  powerful  fam- 
ilies aud  political  influence  might  have  retarded, 
but  could  not  have  prevented,  his  advancement; 
for  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  prime,  and 
the  people  naturally  side  with  a man  who  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1804,  Burr  sat  in  the  li- 
brary of  Richmond  Hill  writing  to  Theodosia. 
The  day  was  unseasonably  cold,  and  a fire  blazed 
upon  the  hearth.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  was 
chilly  and  serious.  An  hour  before  he  had  taken 
the  step  which  made  the  duel  with  Hamilton  in- 
evitable, though  eleven  days  were  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  actual  encounter.  He  was  tempted  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  his  child  for  the  event,  but 
he  forebore.  Probably  his  mind  had  been  wan- 
dering into  the  past,  and  recalling  his  boyhood ; 
for  he  quoted  a line  of  poetry  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  use  in  those  early  days.  “Some  very 
wise  man  has  said,”  he  wrote, 

“'Oh,  fools,  who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone V 
This  is  but  poetry.  Let  us,  therefore,  drop  the 
object,  lest  it  lead  to  another,  on  which  I have 
imposed  silence  on  myself.*’  Then  ho  proceeds, 
iu  his  usual  gay  and  agreeable  manner,  again 
urging  her  to  go  on  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
His  last  thoughts  before  going  to  the  field  were 
with  her  and  for  her.  His  last  request  to  her 
husband  was  that  he  should  do  all  that  in  him 
l*y  to  encourage  her  to  improve  her  mind. 

The  bloody  deed  was  done.  The  next  news 
Theodosia  received  from  her  father  was  that  he 
was  a fugitive  from  the  sudden  abhorrence  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  that  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der was  hanging  over  his  head ; that  his  career 
iu  New  York  was,  in  all  probability,  over  for- 
mer ; and  that  he  was  destined  to  be  for  a time 


a wanderer  on  the  earth.  Her  happy  days  were 
at  an  end.  She  never  blamed  her  father  for 
this,  or  for  any  act  of  his ; on  the  contrary,  she 
accepted  without  questioning  his  own  version 
of  the  facts,  and  his  own  view  of  the  morality 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  had  formed  her  mind 
and  tutored  her  conscience.  He  was  her  con- 
science. But  though  she  censured  him  not, 
her  days  and  nights  were  embittered  by  anxiety 
from  this  time  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  A 
few  months  later  her  father,  black  with  hun-<5^ 
dreds  of  miles  of  travel  in  an  open  canoe,  reach- 
ed her  abode  in  South  Carolina,  and  spent  some 
weeks  there  before  appearing  for  the  last  time 
in  the  chair  of  the  Senate;  for,  ruined  as  he 
was  in  fortune  and  good  name,  indicted  for 
murder  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  was 
still  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  reappear  upon  the  public 
scene,  and  do  the  duty  which  the  Constitution 
assigned  him. 

The  Mexican  scheme  followed.  Theodosia 
and  her  husband  were  both  involved  in  it.  Mr. 
Alston  advanced  money  for  the  project,  which 
was  never  repaid,  and  which,  in  his  will,  he 
forgave.  His  entire  loss,  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with’  that  affair,  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Theodosia  entire- 
ly and  warmly  approved  the  dazzling  scheme. 
The  throne  of  Mexico,  she  thought,  was  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  her  father’s  talents,  and  one 
which  would  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  a brief 
tenure  of  the  Presidency,  and  be  a sufficient 
triumph  over  the  men  who  were  supposed  to 
have  thwarted  him.  Her  boy,  too — would  he 
not  be  heir-presumptive  to  a throne? 

The  recent  publication  of  the  “Blennerbas- 
sett  Papers”  appears  to  dispel  all  that  remained 
of  the  mystery  which  the  secretive  Burr  chose 
to  leave  around  the  object  of  his  scheme.  We 
can  now  say  with  almost  absolute  certainty  that 
Burr’s  objects  were  the  following : The  throne 
of  Mexico  for  himself  and  his  heirs;  the  seiz- 
ure and  organization  of  Texas  as  preliminary 
to  the  grand  design.  The  purchase  of  lands 
on  the  Washita  was  for  the  threefold  purpose 
of  veiling  the  real  object,  providing  a rendez- 
vous, and  having  the  means  of  tempting  and 
rewarding  those  of  the  adventurers  who  were 
not  in  the  secret.  We  can  also  now  discover 
the  designed  distribution  of  honors  and  places : 
Aaron  I.,  Emperor ; Joseph  Alston,  Head  of  the 
Nobility  and  Chief  Minister;  Aaron  Burr  Al- 
ston, heir  to  the  throne ; Theodosia,  Chief  Lady 
of  the  Court  and  Empire;  Wilkinson,  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army;  Blennerhassctt,  Embas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James ; Commodore 
Truxton  (perhaps),  Admiral  of  the  Navy.  There 
is  not  an  atom  of  new  evidence  which  warrants 
the  supposition  that  Burr  had  any  design  to 
sever  the  Western  States  from  the  Union.  If 
he  himself  had  ever  contemplated  such  an  event, 
it  is  almost  unquestionable  that  his  followers 
were  ignorant  of  it. 

The  scheme  exploded.  Theodosia  and  her 
husband  had  joined  him  at  the  home  of  the 
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Blennerhassetts,  and  they  were  near  him  when 
the  President’s  proclamation  dashed  the  scheme 
to  atoms,  scattered  the  band  of  adventurers,  and 
sent  Burr  a prisoner  to  Richmond,  charged  with 
high  treason.  Mr.  Alston,  in  a public  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  any  trea- 
sonable design  on  the  part  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  repelled  with  honest  warmth  the  charge  of 
^iis  own  complicity  with  a design  so  manifestly 
absurd  and  hopeless  as  that  of  a dismemberment 
of  the  Union.  Theodosia,  stunned  with  the  un- 
expected blow,  returned  with  her  husband  to 
South  Carolina,  ignorant  of  her  father’s  fate. 
Ho  was  carried  through  that  State  on  his  way 
to  the  North,  and  thero  it  was  that  he  made  his 
well-known  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  get  deliverance  from  the  guard  of 
soldiers.  From  Richmond  he  wrote  her  a hasty 
note,  informing  her  of  his  arrest.  She  nnd  her 
husband  joined  him  soon,  and  remained  with 
him  during  his  trial. 

At  Richmond,  during  the  six  months  of  the 
trial,  Burr  tasted  the  last  of  the  sweets  of  pop- 
ularity. The  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
made  his  cause  their  own,  and  gathered  round 
the  fallen  leader  with  ostentatious  sympathy  and 
aid.  Ladies  sent  him  bouquets,  wine,  and  daint- 
ies for  his  table,  and  bestowed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter the  most  affectionate  and  flattering  atten- 
tions. Old  friends  from  New  York  and  new 
friends  from  the  West  were  there  to  cheer  and 
help  the  prisoner.  Andrew  Jackson  was  con- 
spicuously his  friend  and  defender,  declaiming 
in  the  streets  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  perfidy  of  Wilkinson,  Burr’s 
chief  accuser.  Washington  Irving,  then  in  the 
dawn  of  his  great  renown,  who  had  given  the 
first  efforts  of  his  youthful  pen  to  Burr’s  news- 
paper, was  present  at  the  trial,  full  of  sympathy 
for  a man  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  victim 
of  treachery  and  political  animosity.  Doubtless 
he  was  not  wanting  in  compassionate  homage 
to  the  young  matron  from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Irving  was  then  a lawyer,  and  had  been  retain- 
ed as  one  of  Burr’s  counsel ; not  to  render  serv- 
ice in  the  court-room,  but  in  the  expectation 
that  his  pen  would  be  employed  in  staying  the 
torrent  of  public  opinion  that  was  setting  against 
his  client.  Whether  or  not  he  wrote  in  his  be- 
half docs  not  appear.  But  his  private  letters, 
written  at  Richmond  during  the  trial,  Bhow 
plainly  enough  that,  if  his  head  was  puzzled  by 
the  confused  and  contradictory  evidence,  his 
heart  and  his  imagination  were  on  the  side  of 
the  prisoner. 

Theodosia’s  presence  at  Richmond  was  of 
more  value  to  her  father  than  the  ablest  of  his 
counsel.  Every  one  appears  to  have  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  sympathized  with  her.  “You  can’t 
think,”  wrote  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  “ with  what 
joy  and  pride  I read  what  Colonel  Burr  says 
of  his  daughter.  I never  could  love  one  of  my 
own  sex  as  I do  her.”  Blennerhassett  himself 
was  not  less  her  friend.  Luther  Martin,  Burr’s 
chief  counsel,  almost  worshiped  her.  “I  find,” 


wrote  Blennerhassett,  “that  Luther  Martin’s 
idolatrous  admiration  of  Mrs.  Alston  is  almost 
as  excessive  as  my  own,  but  far  more  beneficial 
to  his  interest  and  injurious  to  his  judgment,  as 
it  is  the  medium  of  his  blind  attachment  to  her 
father,  whose  secrets  and  views,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  he  is  and  wishes  to  remain  ignorant 
of.  Nor  can  he  see  a speck  in  the  character  or 
conduct  of  Alston,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons 
with  him,  namely,  that  Alston  has  such  a wife.” 
It  plainly  appears,  too,  from  the  letters  and  jour- 
nal of  Blennerhassett,  that  Alston  did  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  acquittal  and  aid  the  fall- 
en fortunes  of  Burr,  and  that  he  did  so,  not  be- 
cause he  believed  in  him,  but  because  he  loved 
his  Theodosia. 

Acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  condemned  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  denounced  by  the  press, 
abhorred  by  the  Republican  party,  and  still  pur- 
sued by  his  creditors,  Burr,  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
lay  concealed  at  New  York  preparing  for  a se- 
cret flight  to  Europe.  Again  his  devoted  child 
traveled  northward  to  see  him  once  more  before 
he  sailed.  For  some  weeks  both  were  in  the 
city,  meeting  only  by  night  at  the  house  of  some 
tried  friend,  but  exchanging  notes  and  letters 
from  hour  to  hour.  One  whole  night  they  spent 
together;  just  before  his  departure.  To  her  he 
committed  his  papers,  the  accumulation  of  thir- 
ty busy  years ; and  it  was  she  who  was  to  col- 
lect the  debts  due  him,  and  thus  provide  for  his 
maintenance  in  Europe. 

Burr  was  gay  and  confident  to  the  last,  for  he 
was  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  British  Minis- 
try would  adopt  his  scheme  and  aid  in  tearing 
Mexico  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  Theodosia 
was  sick  and  sorrowful,  but  bore  bravely  up  and 
won  her  father’s  commendation  for  her  fortitude. 
In  one  of  the  early  days  of  June  father  and 
daughter  parted,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

The  four  years  of  Burr’s  fruitless  exile  were 
to  Theodosia  years  of  misery.  She  could  not 
collect  the  debts  on  which  they  had  relied.  The 
embargo  reduced  the  rice-planters  to  extreme 
embarrassment.  Her  husband  no  longer  sym- 
pathized with  her  in  her  yearning  love  for  her 
father,  though  loving  her  as  tenderly  as  ever. 
Old  friends  in  New  York  cooled  toward  her. 
Her  health  was  precarious.  Months  passed 
without  bringing  a word  from  over  the  sea  ; and 
the  letters  that  did  reach  her,  lively  and  jovial 
as  they  were,  contained  no  good  news.  She 
saw  her  father  expelled  from  England,  wander- 
ing aimless  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  almost  a 
prisoner  in  Paris,  reduced  to  live  on  potatoes 
and  dry  bread ; while  his  own  countrymen  show- 
ed no  signs  of  relenting  toward  him.  In  manv 
a tender  passage  she  praised  his  fortitude.  “ I 
witness,”  she  wrote,  in  a well-known  letter, 
“your  extraordinary  fortitude  with  new  wonder 
at  every  new  misfortune.  Often,  after  reflect- 
ing on  this  subject,  you  appear  to  me  so  superi- 
or, so  elevated  above  all  other  men  ; I contem- 
plate you  with  such  a strange  mixture  of  humil- 
ity, admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  pride,  that 
very  little  superstition  would  be  necessary  to 
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make  me  worship  you  as  a superior  being ; such  | 
enthusiasm  does  your  character  excite  in  mo.  | 
When  I afterward  revert  to  myself,  how  insig- , 
nificant  do  my  best  qualities  appear ! My  vani- 
ty would  be  greater  if  I had  not  been  placed  so 
near  you ; and  yet  my  pride  is  our  relationship. 

I had  rather  not  live  than  not  be  the  daughter 
of  such  a man.'* 

Mr.  Madison  was  President  then.  In  other 
days  her  father  had  been  on  terms  of  peculiar 
intimacy  with  Madison  and  his  beautiful  and 
accomplished  wife.  Burr,  in  his  later  years, 
used  to  say  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought 
aboot  the  match  which  made  Mrs.  Madison  an 
inmate  of  the  Presidential  mansion.  With  the 
members  of  Madison's  Cabinet,  too,  he  had 
been  socially  and  politically  familiar.  When 
Theodosia  perceived  that  her  father  had  no  lon- 
ger a hope  of  success  in  his  Mexican  project  she 
became  anxious  for  his  return  to  America.  But 
against  this  was  the  probability  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  again  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
to  trial  for  the  third  time.  Theodosia  ventured 


“ Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  assure  you  there  la  no  truth 
in  a report  lately  circulated  that  my  father  intends  re- 
turning immediately,  lie  never  will  return  to  conceal 
himself  in  a country  on  which  he  has  conferred  distinction. 

“To  whatever  fate  Mr.  Madison  may  doom  this  appli- 
i cation,  I trust  it  will  be  treated  with  delicacy.  Of  this  I 
am  the  more  desirous  as  Mr.  Alstou  is  ignorant  of  the  step 
I have  taken  in  writing  to  you,  which,  perhaps,  nothirg 
could  excuse  but  the  warmth  of  filial  affection.  If  it  be 
an  error,  attribute  it  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a daughtt  r 
whose  soul  sinks  at  the  gloomy  prospect  of  a long  and  in- 
definite separation  from  a father  almost  adored,  and  who 
can  leave  unattempted  nothing  which  offers  the  slighter  t 
hope  of  procuring  him  redress.  What,  indeed,  would  I 
not  risk  once  more  to  see  him,  to  hang  upon  him,  to  place 
my  child  on  his  knee,  and  again  spend  my  days  in  the 
happy  occupation  of  endeavoring  to  anticipate  all  his 
wishes. 

“ Let  me  entreat,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you  will  have 
the  consideration  and  goodness  to  aaswer  me  as  speedily 
as  possible;  my  heart  is  sore  witli  doubt  and  patient  wait- 
ing for  something  definitive.  No  apologies  are  made  for. 
giving  you  this  trouble,  which  I am  sure  you  will  not  deem 
! irksome  to  take  for  a daughter,  an  affectionate  daughter 
thus  situated.  Inclose  your  letter  for  me  to  A.  J . Frederic 
Prevost,  Eaq..  near  New  Kochclle,  New  York. 

41  That  every  happiness  may  attend  you, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of 

“Tiiko.  Bure  Alston.” 

This  letter  was  probably  not  ineffectual.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Government  offered  no  serious 


to  write  to  her  old  friend,  Albert  Gallatin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  asking  him  to  interpose 
on  her  father’s,  behalf.  A letter  still  more  in- 
teresting than  this  has  recently  come  to  light. 
It  was  addressed  by  Theodosia  to  Mrs.  Madi- 
son. The  coldest  heart  can  not  read  this  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  production  without  emotion. 
She  writes : 


“Madam,— You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  receiving 
a letter  from  one  with  whom  you  have  had  so  little  inter- 
course for  the  lost  few  years.  But  your  surprise  will  cease 
when  you  recollect  that  my  father,  once  your  friend,  is 
now  in  exile;  and  that  the  President  only  can  restore  him 
to  me  and  his  country. 

“ Ever  since  the  choice  of  the  people  was  first  declared 
In  favor  of  Mr.  Madison,  my  heart,  amid  the  universal 
joy,  has  beat  with  the  hope  that  I,  too,  should  soon 
nave  reason  to  rejoice.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Madison 
would  neither  feel  nor  Judge  from  the  feelings  or  judg- 
ment of  others,  I had  no  doubt  of  hU  hastening  to  relieve 
a man  whose  character  he  had  been  enabled  to  appreciate 
during  a confidential  intercourse  of  long  continuance,  and 
whom  [he]  must  know  incapable  of  the  designs  attributed 
to  him  My  auxiety  on  this  subject  has,  however,  become 
too  painful  to  be  alleviated  by  Anticipations  which  no  events 
have  yet  tended  to  justify  ; and  in  this  state  of  intolerable 
euspense  I have  determined  to  address  myself  to  you,  and 
request  that  you  will,  in  uvj  name , apply  to  the  President 
for  a removal  of  the  prwecu  tlon  now  existing  against  A aron 
Bctwl  I still  expect  it  from  him  as  a man  of  feeling  and 
eandor,  as  one  acting  for  the  world  and  for  posterity. 

“ Statesmen,  I am  aware,  .deem  it  necessary  that  senti- 
ments of  liberality,  and  even  justice,  should  yield  to  con- 
siderations of  policy ; but  what  policy  can  require  the  ab- 
sence of  ray  father  at  present?  Even  had  he  contemplat- 
ed the  project  for  which  he  stands  arraigned,  evidently  to 
pursne  it  any  further  would  now  be  impossible.  There  is 
not  left  one  pretext  of  alarm  even  to  calumny;  for  bereft 
of  fortune,  of  popular  favor,  and  almost  of  friends,  what 
could  he  accomp’ish?  And  whatever  may  be  the  appre- 
hensions or  the  clamors  of  the  Ignorant  and  the  interest- 
ed, surely  the  timid,  illiberal  system  which  would  sacrifice 
a man  to  a remote  and  unreasonable  possibility  that  he 
might  infringe  some  law  founded  on  an  unjust,  unwar- 
rantable suspicion  that  he  would  desire  it,  can  not  be  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Madison,  and  must  be  unnecessary  to  a 
President  so  loved,  so  honored.  Why,  then,  is  my  father 
banished  from  a country  for  which  he  has  encountered 
wounds  and  dangers  and  fatigue  for  years  ? Why  is  he 
driven  from  his  friends,  from  an  only  child,  to  pass  an 
unlimited  time  in  exile,  and  that,  toes  Rt  *n  when 
others  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  past  tolls,  or  ought  at 
least  to  be  providing  seriously  for  the  comfort  of  ensuing 
years?  I do  not  seek  to  soften  you  by  this  recapitulation. 
I only  wish  to  remind  you  of  all  the  injuries  which  are  in- 
flicted on  one  of  the  first  characters  the  United  States  ever 
produced. 


obstacle  to  Burr’s  return,  and  instituted  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  against  him.  Probably,  too, 
Theodosia  received  some  kind  of  assurance  to 
this  effect,  for  we  find  her  urging  her  father,  not 
only  to  return,  but  to  go  boldly  to  New  York 
among  his  old  friends,  and  resume  there  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  The  great  danger  to 
be  apprehended  was  from  his  creditors,  who  then 
had  power  to  confine  a debtor  within  limits,  if 
not  to  throw  him  into  prison.  44  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,”  wrote  this  fond  and  devoted 
daughter,  44 1 will  leave  every  thing  to  suffer  with 
you”  The  italics  are  her  own. 

He  came  at  length.  Ho  landed  in  Boston, 
and  sent  word  of  his  arrival  to  Theodosia.  Re- 
joiced as  she  was,  she  replied  vaguely,  partly  in 
cipher,  fearing  lest  her  letter  might  be  opened  on 
the  way,  and  the  secret  of  her  father’s  arrival  be 
prematurely  disclosed.  She  told  him  that  her 
own  health  was  tolerable ; that  her  child,  then 
a fine  boy  of  eleven,  was  well ; that  44  his  littlo 
soul  warmed  at  the  sound  of  his  grandfather’s 
name and  that  his  education,  under  a com- 
petent tutor,  was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  She 
gave  directions  respecting  her  father’s  hoped-fer 
journey  to  South  Carolina  in  the  course  of  the 
summer;  and  advised  him,  in  case  war  should 
be  declared  with  England,  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  Government.  He  reached  New  York  in 
May,  1812,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing'his  daughter  that  his  reception  had  been 
more  friendly  than  he  could  have  expected,  and 
that  in  time  his  prospects  were  fair  of  ft  suffi- 
ciently lucrative  practice. 

Surely4  now,  after  so  many  years  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  Theodosia — still  a young  woman, 
not  thirty  years  of  age,  still  enjoying  her  hus- 
band's love — might  have  reasonably  expected  a 
happy  life.  Alas ! there  was  no  more  happiness 
in  store  for  her  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The 
first  letter  which  Burr  received  from  his  son-in- 
law  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  contained  news 
which  struck  him  to  the  heart. 
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“A  few  miserable  weeks  since,”  writes  Mr.  Al- 
ston, “and  in  spite  of  all  the  embarrassments,  the 
troubles,  and  disappointments  which  have  fallen  to 
our  lot  since  we  parted,  I would  have  congratulated 
you  on  your  return  in  the  language  of  happiness. 
With  my  wife  on  one  side  and  my  boy  on  the  other, 
I felt  myself  superior  to  depression.  The  present 
was  enjoyed,  the  future  was  anticipated  with  en- 
thusiasm. One  dreadful  blow  has  destroyed  us ; 
reduced  us  to  the  veriest,  the  most  sublimated 
wretchedness.  That  boy,  on  whom  all  rested ; our 
companion,  our  friend — he  who  was  to  have  trans- 
mitted down  the  mingled  blood  of  Theodosia  and 
myself— he  who  was  to  have  redeemed  all  your  glory, 
and  shed  new  lustre  upon  our  families— that  bov,  at 
once  our  happiness  and  our  pride,  is  taken  from  us — 
.is  df-ad.  We  saw  him  dead.  My  own  hand  sur- 
rendered him  to  the  grave ; yet  we  are  alive.  But 
it  is  past.  I will  not  conceal  from  you  that  life  is  a 
burden,  which,  heavy  as  it  is,  we  shall  both  support, 
if  not  with  dignity,  at  least  with  decency  and  firm- 
ness. Theodosia  has  endured  all  that  a human  be- 
ing could  endure ; but  her  admirable  mind  w ill  tri- 
umph. She  supports  herself  in  a manner  worthy  of 
your  daughter.  ” 

The  mother’s  heart  was  almost  broken. 

“ There  is  no  more  joy  for  me,”  she  wrote.  44  The 
world  is  a blank.  I have  lost  my  boy.  My  child 
is  gone  forever.  May  Heaven,  by  other  blessings, 
make  you  some  amends  for  the  noble  grandson  you 
Lave  lost ! Alas ! my  dear  father,  I do  live,  but 
how  does  it  happen  ? Of  what  am  I formed  that  I 
live,  and  why  ? Of  what  service  can  I be  in  this 
world,  either  to  you  or  any  one  else,  with  a body  re- 
duced to  premature  old  age,  and  a mind  enfeebled 
and  bewildered?  Yet,  since  it  is  my  lot  to  live,  I 
will  endeavor  to  fulfill  mv  part,  and  exert  mvself 
to  my  utmost,  though  this  life  must  henceforth  be 
to  me  a bed  of  thorns.  Whichever  way  I turn  the 
same  anguish  still  assails  me.  You  talk  of  consola- 
tion. Ah ! you  know  not  what  you  have  lost  I 
think  Omnipotence  could  give  me  no  equivalent  for 
my  boy;  no,  none — none.” 

She  could  not  be  comforted.  Her  health  gave 
way.  Her  husband  thought  that  if  any  thing 
could  restore  her  to  tranquillity  and  health  it 
would  he  the  society  of  her  father ; and  so,  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  it  was  resolved  that  she 
should  attempt  the  dangerous  voyage.  Her  fa- 
ther sent  a medical  friend  from  New  York  to 
attend  her. 

“Mr.  Alston,”  wrote  this  gentleman,  “seemed 
rather  hurt  that  you  should  conceive  it  necessary  to 
send  a person  here,  as  he  or  one  of  his  brothers 
would  attend  Mrs.  Alston  to  New  York.  I told 
him  you  had  some  opinion  of  my  medical  talents ; 
that  you  had  learned  your  daughter  was  in  a lowr 
state  of  health,  and  required  unusual  attention,  and 
medical  attention  on  her  voyage ; that  I bad  torn 
myself  from  my  family  to  perform  this  service  for 
my  friend.” 

And  again,  a few  days  after : 

“ I have  engaged  a passage  to  New  York  for 
your  daughter  in  a pilot-boat  that  has  been  out  pri- 
vateering, hut  has  come  in  here,  and  is  refitting 
merely  to  get  to  New  York.  My  only  fears  are  that 
Governor  Alston  may  think  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance too  undignified,  and  object  to  it;  but  Mrs. 


Alston  is  fully  bent  on  going.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  to  see  her  very  low,  feeble,  and  emaciated. 
Her  complaint  is  an  almost  incessant  nervous  fe- 
ver.” 

The  rest  is  known.  The  vessel  sailed.  Off 
Cape  Hatteras,  during  a gale  that  swept  the 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the  pilot-boat  went 
down,  and  not  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  The 
vessel  was  never  heard  of  more.  So  perished  this 
noble,  gifted,  ill-starred  lady. 

The  agonizing  scenes  that  followed  may  he  im- 
agined. Father  and  husband  were  kept  long  in 
suspense.  Even  when  many  weeks  had  elapsed 
without  bringing  tidings  of  the  vessel,  there  still 
remained  a forlorn  hope  that  some  of  her  pas- 
sengers might  have  been  rescued  by  an  outward- 
bound  ship,  and  might  return,  after  a year  or 
two  had  gone  by,  from  some  distant  port.  Barr, 
it  is  said,  acquired  a habit,  when  walking  upon 
the  Battery,  of  looking  wistfully  down  the  har- 
bor at  the  arriving  ships,  as  if  still  cherishing  a 
faint,  fond  ho;>e  that  his  Theo  was  coming  to 
him  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  When, 
years  after,  the  tale  was  brought  to  him  that  his 
daughter  had  been  carried  off  by  pirates  and 
might  he  still  alive,  he  said:  “No,  no,  no;  if 
my  Theo  had  survived  that  storm,  she  would 
have  found  her  way  to  me.  Nothing  could  have 
kept  my  Theo  from  her  father.” 

It  was  these  sad  events,  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  boy,  that  severed  Aaron  Burr  from 
the  human  race.  Hope  died  within  him.  Ambi- 
tion alied.  He  yielded  to  his  doom,  and  walked 
among  men,  not  melancholy,  hut  indifferent, 
reckless,  and  alone.  With  his  daughter  and  his 
grandson  to  live  and  strive  for,  he  might  have 
done  something  in  his  later  years  to  redeem  his 
name  and  atone  for  his  errors.  Bereft  of  these, 
he  had  not  in  his  moral  nature  that  which  en- 
ables men  who  have  gone  astray  to  repent  and 
begin  a better  life. 

Theodosia’s  death  broke  her  husband’s  heart. 
Few  letters  are  so  affecting  as  the  one  which  he 
wrote  to  Burr  when,  at  length,  the  certainty  of 
her  loss  could  no  longer  he  resisted. 

4<Mv  boy — my  wife — gone  both  ! This,  then,  is 
the  end  of  all  the  hopes  we  had  formed.  You  may 
well  observe  that  you  feci  severed  from  the  human 
race.  She  was  the  last  tie  that  bound  us  to  the 

species.  What  have  we  left? Yet,  after  all,  he 

is  a poor  actor  who  can  not  sustain  his  li: tie  hour 
upon  the  stage,  be  his  part  what  it  may.  But  the 
man  who  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  heart  of 
Theodosia  Burr , and  who  has  felt  what  it  was  to  be 
blessed  with  such  a woman’s,  will  never  forget  his 
elevation.” 

He  survived  his  wife  four  years.  Among  the 
papers  of  Theodosia  was  found,  after  her  death, 
a letter  which  she  had  written  a few  years  be- 
fore she  died,  at  a time  when  she  supposed  her 
end  was  near.  Upon  the  envelope  was  written, 
44  My  husband.  To  he  delivered  after  my  death. 
I wish  this  to  be  read  immediately , and  before 
my  burial.”  Her  husband  never  saw  it,  for  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  look  into  the  trunk 
that  contained  her  treasures.  But  after  his 
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death  the  trunk  was  sent  to  Burr,  who  found 
and  preserved  this  affecting  composition.  We 
can  not  conclude  our  narrative  more  fitly  than 
by  transcribing  the  thoughts  that  burdened  the 
heart  of  Theodosia  in  view  of  her  departure  from 
the  world.  First,  she  gave  directions  respecting 
the  disposal  of  her  jewelry  and  trinkets,  giving 
to  each  of  her  friends  some  token  of  her  love. 
Then  she  besought  her  husband  to  provide  at 
once  for  the  support  of  “Peggy,”  an  aged  serv- 
ant of  her  father,  formerly  housekeeper  at  Rich- 
mond Hilk>  to  whom,  in  her  father's  absence, 
she  had  contrived  to  pay  a small  pension.  She 
then  proceeded  in  these  affecting  terms : 

“To  you,  my  beloved,  I leave  our  child;  the 
child  of  my  bosom,  who  was  once  a part  of  myself, 
and  from  whom  I shall  shortly  be  separated  by  the 
odd  grave.  You  love  him  now;  henceforth  love 
him  for  me  also.  And  oh,  my  husband,  attend  to 
this  last  prayer  of  a doting  mother.  Never,  never 
listen  to  what  any  other  person  tells  you  of  him. 
Be  yourself  his  judge  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
faults ; see  them,  and  correct  them  yourself.  De- 
sist not  an  instant  from  your  endeavors  to  secure 
his  confidence.  It  is  a work  which  requires  os 
much  uniformity  of  conduct  as  of  affection 

toward  him.  1 know,  my  beb^^^Bpit  you  can 
perceive  what  is  right  on  this  on  every 

other.  But  recollect,  these  are  th^BFwords  I can 
ever  utter.  It  will  tranquilize  my  last  moments  to 
have  disburdened  myself  of  them. 

fear  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  read  this 
scrawl,  but  I feel  hurried  and  agitated.  Death  is 
not  welcome  to  me.  I confess  it  is  ever  dVeaded. 
You  have  made  me  too  fond  of  life.  Adieu,  theu, 


thou  kind,  thou  tender  husband.  Adieu,  friend  of 
my  heart  May  Heaven  prosper  you,  and  may  we 
meet  hcfeaftcr.  Adieu ; perhaps  we  may  never  see 
each  other  again  in  this  world.  You  are  away,  I 
wished  to  hold  you  fast,  and  prevented  you  from 
going  this  morning.  But  He  who  is  wisdom  itself 
ordains  events;  we  must  submit  to  them.  Least 
of  all  should  I murmur.  I,  on  whom  so  many  bless- 
ings have  been  showered  — whose  days  have  been 
numbered  by  bounties^-who  have  had  such  a hus- 
band, such  a child,  and  such  a father.  Oh  pardon 
me,  my  God,  if  I regret  leaving  these.  I resign 
myself.  Adieu,  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
my  beloved.  Speak  of  me  often  to  our  son.  Let 
bim  love  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  let  him 
know  how  he  was  loved  by  her.  Your  wife,  your 
fond  wife,  Theo. 

• 

u Let  my  father  see  my  son  sometimes.  Do  not 
be  unkind  toward  bim  whom  I have  loved  so  much, 
I beseech  you.  Burn  all  my  papers  except  my  fa- 
ther’s letters,  which  I beg  you  to  return  him.  Adieu, 
my  sweet  boy.  Love  your  father;  be  grateful  and 
affectionate  to  him  while  he  lives;  be  the  pride  of 
his  meridian,  the  support  of  his  departing  days.  Be 
all  that  he  wishes ; for  he  made  your  mother  happy. 
Oh ! inv  heavenly  Father,  bless  them  both.  If  it 
is  permitted,  I will  hover  round  you,  and  guard  you, 
and  intercede  for  you.  I hope  for  happiness  in  the 
next  world,  for  I have  not  been  bad  in  this. 

“ I had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  that  I charge  you 
not  to  allow  me  to  be  stripped  and  washed,  as  is 
usual.  I am  pure  enough  thus  to  return  to  dust. 
Why,  then,  expose  my  person  ? Pray  see  to  this. 
If  it  does  not  appear  contradictory  or  silly,  I beg  to 
be  kept  as  long  as  possible  before  I am  consigned  to 
the  earth.” 


MISSING. 


ViTSSING!  missing  the  record  said, 

Bat  whether  living,  or  whether  dead, 
No  one  knew,  no  one  could  tell; 

They  saw  him  with  his  sword  in  hand, 

They  heard  him  give  the  stern  command 
To  “Forward!  charge!”  then  as  the  swell 

Of  waves  that  break  along  the  beach 
They  da&hed  into  the  deadly  breach, 

Their  bayonets  like  a wave  of  steel ! 
Undaunted  by  the  battle  shock — 

Enclouded  in  the  cannon  smoke. 

They  still  pressed  on  for  woe  or  weal. 

Right  np  into  the  cannon's  breath — 

Right  np  into  the  jaws  of  death, 

They  hewed  their  way  with  steel  and  lead, 
Till  when  the  tide  of  battle  turned, 

And  up  the  dast  the  round  moon  burned 
To  look  upon  a sea  of  dead. 


The  tide  of  battle  may  have  swept 
Him  o’er  the  ditch — a prisoner,  kept 
Alive  and  guarded  by  the  foe; 

Ho  may  be  wounded — suffering  pain, 
Uncared  for,  on  the  dreary  plain; 

Wounded  ? Or  missing  ? Dead  ? Ah  no ! 

Jf  dead , he  died  a patriot’s  death  ; 

If  dead,  he  used  his  latest  breath 
To  urge  the  shatter’d  column  on — 

The  latest  motion  of  his  hand 
To  steady  on  his  wavering  band 
To  battle  till  tho  day  was  won 

O God!  how  long  is  our  suspense? 

But  great,  O God!  our  recompense 
For  all  this  sorrow,  blood,  and  woe! 

Our  Hope  is  sure;  serene  our  Faith 
To  battle  on  through  Life  and  Death 
Till  Victory  crowns  us,  o’er  the  foe! 
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TJUK  HAMPTON  UOSPITAU 


THERE  arc  thousands  in  our  land  who  have 
had,  and  who  still  have,  friends  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  general  hospitals  of  the  United 
States.  Many  a patriotic  father  has  his  heart 
torn  with  anguish  as  he  reads  the  name  of  his 
own  son  in  the  list  of  the  wounded.  Many  a 
heroic  mother,  who  girded  her  son  with  her  own 
hand  for  this  most  holy  war  for  human  rights, 
e-m  not  sleep  at  night  as  she  thinks  of  her  loved 
boy,  bleeding,  languishing,  far  aw  ay  from  friends, 
in  the  wards  of  a hospital.  It  is  indeed  a sad 
lot.  And  yot  few  of  these  sorrowing  ones  have 
any  conception  of  the  abounding  comforts  which 
the  Government  has  provided  for  its  stricken 
soldiers — comforts  generally  vastly  greater  than 
could  possibly  Ik?  enjoyed  at  home.  The  writer, 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  our 
hospitals,  mid  having  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  vast  hospitals  established  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  ha*  thought  that  he  would 
render  humanity  a service  iri  giving  in  this 
widely-circulated  Magazine  a detailed  account, 
with  full  illustrations,  of  the  treatment  which  a 
grateful  nation  has  provided  for  its  sick  and 
wounded  defenders. 


cd  forever  memorable  by  the  casualties  of  war. 
The  land  is  generally  a fertile  plain,  beneath 
sunny  skies,  and  enjoying  a genial  clime  which 
neither  Tuscany  nor  Florence  can  rival.  Its 
winters  are  just  cool  enough  to  invigorate  the 
frame,  but  never  to  iinf>ede  the  movements  of 
the  plow.  There  are  few  spots  on  the  globe 
moro  attractive.  When  the  energies  of  free- 
dom shall  have  felled  its  forests  and  dramed  its 
marshes,  and  spread  over  its  beautiful  expanse 
villages  and  schools  and  churches,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  upon  our  continent  another  region 
more  desirable  for  a home.  At  the  end  of  this 
peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  majestic  bay,  tfctre 
is  an  utmost  island  of  about  a hundred  acre?v  opn- 
nec ted  with  the  main  land  by  two  narrow  strips 
of  sand.  This  island  is  the  site  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  strongest  and  most  capacious  fortifica- 
tion of  our  country,  embracing,  with  its  massive 
walls,  its  moat,  and  its  water  batteries,  about 
seventy  acres,  Its  ramparts  frown  with  the  crtu>T 
fornfidahlc  enginery  of  war  which  military  an 
1ms  as  yet  constructed.  At  the  present  writing 
General  Butler,  commandant  of  this  depart- 
ment, has  his  head-quarters  in  one  of  the  lino 
mansions  within  the  fort,  And  Jn  this  connec- 
tion I can  not  refrain  from  saying,  thnr.  after 
having  spent  several  ivoeks  in  exploring  this 
whole  department,  and  seeing  every  where  the 
impress  of  General  Butlers  administrative  en- 
ergy, I must  regard  him  os  one  of  the  most  cx- 


I.  — LOCATION. 

The  James  and  York  rivers,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  for  a distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  and  emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
near  its  mouth,  form  a peninsula,  now  render- 
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traordinary  executive  officers  which  any  age  has  accustomed  to  the  most  social  life  known  upon 
produced.  * earth,  would  be  very  lonely  in  separate  rooms. 


Crossing  the  narrow  sand  bar  from  the  fortress, 
along  the  plain  for  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a 
half,  through  a wilderness  of  tents,  and  swarm- 
ing soldiers  and  cavalry  encampments,  and  groups 
of  happy  contrabands,  with  horsemen  galloping 
to  and  fro,  and  enormous  wagons  drawn  by  six 
mules,  and  bursts  of  music  from  bugles  and  mar-  , 
tial  bands,  and  floating  banners,  and  rattling 
musketry  from  young  troops  learning  the  art  of 
war  in  all  the  varieties  of  battle,  one  comes  to 
a large  and  splendid  edifice  called  the  Chesa- 
peake Hospital.  It  rises  three  stories  above  a 
high  basement.  Its  lofty  dome,  surmounted  by 
the  hospital  flag,  can  be  seen  from  far.  Its  broad 
veranda,  massively  pillared,  looks  out  upon  a 
harbor  which  has  scarcely  a rival  on  this  globe, 
where  our  whole  navy  might  ride  safely,  and 
which  God  made  not  for  a petty  State  but  for 
a majestic  nation.  In  the  distance  arc  seen  the 
estuaries  of  the  James  and  the  Elizabeth  rivers, 
and  the  heavily-wooded  shores  of  Newport  News 
and  Sewall’s  Point.  A quarter  of  a mile  be- 
yond, their  spacious  gardens  joining,  is  the  Unit- 
ed States  General  Hospital,  Hampton.  These 
two  spacious  hospitals,  recently  united  under  the 
same  Surgeon-in-charge,  Dr.  E.  M^Iellan,  may 
now  be  regarded  as  essentially  one.  Still  they 
are  in  some  respects  so  dissimilar  as  to  require 
individuality  of  description. 

IT.— BUILDINGS. 

The  Hampton  Hospital  consists  of  a very  pic- 
turesque village  of  about  thirty  cottage  houses, 
each  125  feet  long  and  25  feet  in  width.  These 
buildings  are  placed,  as  soldiers  would  say,  en 
echelon , forming  a triangle,  embracing  within 
its  spacious  area  a lawn  of  many  acres,  traversed 
by  walks  and  lined  by  young  shade  trees.  The 
hand  of  taste  has  scattered  here  and  there  beds 
of  blooming  shrubbery  and  of  flowers.  Most  of 
these  cottages  are  called  hospital  wards , con- 
taining fifty  beds  each.  These  spacious  rooms 
are  open  to  the  ridge,  which  is  1 8 feet  high,  and 
are  well  warmed  and  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
ridge  ventilation.  Each  one  is  lighted  by  twen- 
ty-four windows,  and  is  kept  in  a state  of  per- 
fect neatness  which  the  most  accomplished  New 
England  housewife  can  not  excel. 

The  advantages  of  the  cottage  form  of  the 
wards  are  manifest.  There  are  no  stairs  to  climb. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  There  are  no  impure 
exhalations  ascending  from  the  rooms  below  to 
those  above.  The  patients  from  their  cots  can 
look  out  from  the  numerous  windows  upon  the 
verdant  lawn,  the  foliage,  the  flowers,  the  spark- 
ling sea.  The  convalescents  can  easily  reach 
the  grass,  and  the  rose-buds,  and  the  jhade.  In 
case  of  fire  the  sick  and  the  wounded  can  in- 
stantly be  removed. 

There  are  also  many  advantages  in  having 
the  sick  collected  together.  It  is  only  on  some 
momentous  occasion,  as  after  a great  battle,  that 
these  wards  are  entirely  full.  There  may  be  usual- 
ly ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  in  a room.  The  soldiers, 
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In  the  ward  they  are  company  for  each  other. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are  not  seriously  sick. 
They  are  continually  getting  well  and  leaving. 
The  hospital  ward  is  by  no  means  ordinarily 
that  scene  of  suffering  and  of  miser)'  which  many 
suppose.  The  annexed  view  is  not  a fancy 
sketch,  but  was  taken  on  the  spot  by  photography. 
This  hospital  has  held  eighteen  hundred  men  in 
its  tents  and  wards.  Perhaps  two  or  three  hun- 
dred may  be  able  to  be  sauntering  over  the 
grounds.  Some  are  sitting  up  in  their  beds 
reading;  others  talking  or  singing,  or  playing 
chess  or  checkers.  Several  hundreds  may  sit 
down  together  at  the  dining-table.  The  wound- 
ed man,  whose  honorable  wound  is  healing,  and 
who  is  soon  to  be  discharged  to  go  home  to  his 
friends,  is  often  the  happiest  of  men.  The  sick 
man,  who  is  getting  well,flfees  a smile  in  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  hears  a Bong  of  joy  in  every 
w hisper  of  the  breeze. 

A general  hospital  is  indeed  a little  city  by 
ijfljk containing  all  the  choicest  appliances  of 
cnKed  life.  In  addition  to  the  wards  for  the 
patients  we  have  here  another  long  cottage  edi- 
fice, 175  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  called  the 
Medical  Officers’  Quarters.  This  building  is  ent 
up  into  a series  of  compartments  10  feet  wide, 
and  extending  across  the  edifice  25  feet.  The 
apartment  thus  formed  is  divided  into  a bed- 
room and  sitting-room,  with  a central  door.  Here 
many  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  hospital 
have  their  homes. 

This  building  also  contains  a kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room for  the  occupant  families.  There  is 
another  building,  of  the  same  size,  called  The 
Non-Commissioned  Officers'  Quarters , where  the 
stewards,  female  nurses,  and  other  attendants 
reside.  This  also  contains,  besides  the  general 
steward's  store-house,  a kitchen,  and  a dining- 
room for  the  non-commissioned  officers.  J ust  in 
the  rear  of  these,  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  there 
is  another  long  building,  containing  the  hospital 
office,  which  consists  of  the  private  office  of  the 
surgeon  in  charge ; the  general  office,  where  the 
patients  come  if  they  wish  to  see  the  doctor; 
the  linen  room;  the  hospital  post  and  express 
office;  and  the  printing-office.  In  the  centre 
of  the  triangle  are  two  long  commodious  build- 
ings occupied  as  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  for 
the  patients.  There  is  also  a camp  of  hospital 
tents  just  outside  of  the  triangle,  containing  one 
hundred  beds.  These  tents,  which  are  much 
sought  for  by  the  convalescents,  are  floored  and 
warmed,  and  in  all  respects  rendered  exceed- 
ingly comfortable.  This  pleasant  little  cluster 
of  eleven  tents  is  called  The  Convalescents'  Camp. 
In  addition,  to  make  up  the  tout  ensemble  of 
this  compact  little  hospital  village,  w*e  have  the 
Dead-house,  the  Coal-yard,  the  Negro  Quarters, 
the  Bathing-houses,  the  Store-houses,  and  the 
Stables.  The  sketch  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
will  give  the  reader  a very  clear  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral appearance  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings. A little  to  the  left  of  the  scene  represented 
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is  the  country  sunt  Vtf  the  late  ibresident  John  fto4  which  iir  served.  The  . 

Tyler.  li^f«afkh  te 'miiku*:d  m a sduAWroum  luis  charge  nf  the  apoth £«»$>  sfeo^  *n&  i&* 
for  eontnibtuid  chiUren.  The-  remainder  of  the  issue  of  medicines  arid  hospital  Hi-  if 

house  is  Wcnpied  by  the  Key.  Mr.  Slone  and  responsible  for  erenf  prescript  ion  Kem  i<*>  the  p?u 
his  Interest  mg  Family  of  ladies  from  the  North,  tiems  j must  prepare  ail  important  o»p*  tviih  lu 
who  ans  doing  vf hat  they  din  to  confer  ihcbless-  own  bund,  and  must  keep  all  poison*  under.  Bcfc 
tugs  iif  educitimi  tipbrt  a race  just  emerging  \ and  kdj\>  Bad*  of  thesfc  stewards  has  fv&m 
from  bnrt*ivris?m.  A lyttlh  beyond  this  'is.  the  ! to  three  assistants.  Tlic  apK)th^r^*sla^  sroaM 
former  mansion  of  ilig  ldte  UoiteiV  States  Sen-  be  regarded  as  a first-class  shop  in  any  tutynf 
a tor  Mallory.  TU*  is  now,  it  is  said,  a fftemher  our  land,  euiitairong  nil  the  medicines  its  oc*m* 
of  the  rs&sj  llh  W^ul  here*  art*  epn*  i won  use,  of  the  ptirhst  quality,  and  all  j&ppmel 

located,  and  many  of  ifcevn,  •iWdndcd  mdiiu  Im*.  ; strmuIanK 

pital  fnrtn,  are  Waring  iib  no  da  in  voo.i  for  the!  Capram  Aden  ^heppafth  of  the.  Veteran  fa* 
invalid  sni  j/o^i  df  tlm  IJffion*  fe4deife<;^ fWvbr  C&fps,.  is  In  the  Kafitery moA 

ort'ers  a H*ry*  eominudinua  dwelling  JW  tW>  suv-  f pohec  force  of  tbdBoJuptott  Hywpttal.  lie  few 
genii  iu  ehiirgs  of  these  ; a eofop  of  esmrilHseants,  lu5  Chirpy-  of  %hz  txsy 

| art , Attends  to  rise,  pntivK  and  in  caw 
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ical  Department.  Sickness  of  every  possible  Staff  of  the  Hampton  Hospital  will  show  wlmt 
kind,  and  wounds  of  every  conceivable  variety,  ample  provision  the  Government  1ms  made  to 
are  to  be  treated  in  its  wards.  Men  of  the  widest  meet  every  medical  want  of  the  patiouts  ; 
diversity  of  character  and  antecedents ; the  mo-  Ei.y  Mh:m?u.ax,  Awlatnot -*urg*oo,  U,  a A.,  inchanje; 
ther-Ioving  boy,  pure-minded,  delicate,  heart-  Ai.lkn  8ii»i*i»abis  Captain  YeUmi*  ft^ervo  Corps  Jffli- 
hroken ; the  wretched,  hardened,  friendless  va-  l(VV  A Mtov;  Ki»w*«n  Rob,  Hospital  cimplmo, 

Krent.  fl'.mtinj;  like  a drift  log  on  life’s  stormy  l;„nitUr  u w w.  U Wms,  L S. 

sea  : the  devout  Christian,  and  the  reckless  sin-  Jia^.f.  a Kinsman,  Acting AfluUtanUSurgvoiw,  U.  S.  A.; 
ner,  all  are  crowded  together  in  these  wards,  j C.  a Ward,  M*niu  :A  Cadet,  U.  S.  A. 

Man  is  a compound  being  of  body  and  soul,  mat-  j In  every  great  institution  of  this  kind  it  is 
ter  and  mind.  Those  two  act  and  react  upon  indispensable  that  there  should  he  some  recog- 
each  other.  A troubled  mind  will  ruin  the  body,  nized  head.  Every  army  must  have  a eom- 
A diseased  hotly  will  wreck  the  spirit.  Every  mnnder.  And  the  spirit  of  that  commander, 
wise  physician  recognises  this  complicate  nature  be  it  heroic  or  be  it  imbecile,  will  spread  through 
of  man.  Dr.  E.  M*Clcllan,  the  distinguished  j the  ranks.  The  Surgeon  in  charge  is  the  Ex- 
sdrgeon  in  charge  of  these  hospitals,  alike  ap-  J ccutive  head  of  the  hospital.  He  is  responsible 
predates  the  wants  of  the  physical  and  the  in-  S for  its  management,  and  can  not  delegate  indc- 
tclicctuul  man;  ho  is  alike  solicitous  that  appro-  j petidmi  authority  to  any  officer.  From  him  goes 
pri&tc  medicine  should  be  provided  for  the  body  forth  the  law  through  nil  the  departments  of 

and  for  the  mind.  It  is  needful  that  otto  in-  1 the  organization.  To  him  nro  returned  all  re- 

trusted with  responsibilities  so  great  should  be  j porta,  even  of  the  minutest  details ; as  the  blood 
endowed  with  a mind  of  liberal  culture,  should  from  the  branching  veins  is  brought  back  to 

poiscss  high  scientific  and  professional  skill,  apd  the  heart.  Daily  reports  are  made  to  him  of 

should  bo  capable  alike  of  grasping  comprchen-  all  that  transpires  in  each  department, 
sive  plana,  and  of  superintending  miuuto  dc-  j Tha  Chaplain  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
tails.  That  Dr.  McClellan  enjoys,  to  nii  unusual : great  household ; the  friend,  the  guide,  the  com- 
diigrec,  these  gifts  and  attainments  probably  j fortcr  of  the  tempted,  the  sorrowing,  the  dying, 
every  co-operator  with  him  in  the  institution  j The  first  Napoleon,  with  his  imjxsrial  <ili-grasp~ 
will  testify.  He  is  also  surrounded  with  a corps  ! ing  mind,  appreciated  more  highly  than  any 
of  conscientious,  sympathizing,  and  accomplished  other  military  commander  of  whom  we  have 
practitioners.  The  most  deadly  wound,  the  record  the  exalted  mission  of  the  chaplain.  He 
most  insidious  disease,  will,  in  these  wards,  was  the  special  and  honored  messenger  of  the 
find  all  that  modem  medical  skill  cun  furnish  to  Emj»eror  himself ; placed  there  by  imperial  pow- 
gire  relief.  The  following  list  of  the  Hospital  cr  to  carry  the  solace  of  religion  to  the  couch  of 
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pain,  and  to  report  immediately  to  the  Em- 
peror if  any  of  Napoleon’s  children — for  his  sol- 
diers were  his  children — suffered  neglect  or 
wrong. 

It  is  bcautifiMb  see,  in  these  hospitals,  how 
harmoniously  and  fraternally  the  physician  of 
the  body  and  the  physician  of  the  soul  co-oper- 
ate. I do  not  speak  the  language  of  blind  eulo- 
gy when  I say  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Hospital,  are  extraordinary  men — extraordi- 
nary in  their  adaptation  to  the  work  to  which 
God  has  called  them.  Joyfully  and  success- 
fully they  press  on  in  their  arduous  toil,  ever 
sustained  by  the  countenance  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge. 

The  Executive  officer  of  the  Hampton  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  White,  assumes  command  of  the 
hospital  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr. 
M'Clellan.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
hospital  from  its  foundation,  is  familiar  with  all 
its  details,  and  has  acquired  a reputation  for 
energy,  ability,  and  sympathetic  kindness  which 
any  man  might  envy.  I shall  be  pardoned  for 
this  minuteness  of  detail.  I am  not  writing  to 
compliment  the  officers  of  this  hospital,  but  to 
soothe  the  anxieties  of  thousands  of  parents  and 
wives  whose  loved  ones  are  perhaps  now,  or  may 
soon  be,  patients  in  these  wards. 

One  doctor  is  assigned  to  every  two  wards, 
which  together  contain  one  hundred  beds.  The 
physicians  not  only  sec  that  the  men  receive 
proper  medical  treatment,  but  that  they  also 
have  suitable  food  and  clothing.  Th sfood  for 
the  day  is  prescribed  for  the  patient  as  well  as 
the  medicine.  The  following  “Diet  List”  will 
show  the  variety  from  which  a selection  may  be 
made  for  those  whose  failing  appetites  call  for 
delicacies : 


Chicken  Soup. 
Mutton  Soup. 

Beef  Soup. 

Oyster  Soup. 
Beef-Steak. 

Ham. 

Eggs,  boiled  hard. 
Eggis  boiled  soft 
Milk  ToaaL 
Buttered  Toast. 


Rice  and  Milk. 
Boiled  Potatoes 
Baked  Potatoes 
Tea  with  Milk. 
Coffee. 

Boiled  Milk. 
Cocoa. 

Farina.  * 

Corn  Starch. 
Crockers. 


Each  doctor,  in  rotation,  perftfrms  the  duty 
of  medical  officer  of  the  day,  and  is  required  to 
examine  all  patients  received  into  the  hospital 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  assign  them  to 
their  wards,  to  see  that  they  ore  immediately 
and  comfortably  provided  for,  and  to  notify  the 
proper  surgeon  of  their  arrival.  He  also  in- 
spects each  ward  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  again  at  1 1 o’clock  at  night,  to  see  that  the 
nurses  are  all  faithfully  at  their  posts.  There 
are  also,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  male  nurses, 
abundantly  provided  with  every  conceivable  con- 
venience which  a sick  man  can  want,  and  with 
strong  and  experienced  arms  to  move  the  pa- 
tients as  they  may  require,  four  female  nurses  to 
perform  those  functions  which  woman’s  gentle 
hand  can  accomplish  so  much  more  gracefully 
than  the  rougher  hand  of  man. 


V.— THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  mail  is  received  every  morning.  The 
postmaster  makes  out  a list  of  the  letters  to  be 
distributed,  and  gives  to  the  ward  master  of 
each  ward  the  letters  he  is  to  distribute,  and 
takes  from  him  a receipt  for  them.  He  gives 
the  letter  to  the  patient,  and,  for  all  registered 
letters,  takes  from  him  a receipt,  which  receipts 
are  carefully  filed.  The  same  care  is  exercised 
in  reference  to  boxes  received  by  Express.  The 
boxes  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
to  whom  they  are  directed,  simply  to  see  that  no 
intoxicating  liquors  are  introduced.  A large 
amount  of  money  is  sent  through  the  office. 
Each  pay-day  the  man  takes  his  money  to  the 
postmaster,  who  furnishes  him  with  an  Adams 
Express  envelope.  The  patient  places  his  mon- 
ey in  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and 
seals  the  envelope.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  Com- 
pany, who  give  a receipt  for  it,  w'hich  is  handed 
to  the  patient. 

There  are  many  minor  details  of  these  great 
establishments,  such  as  the  printing-office,  the 
knapsack  house,  the  arsenal,  to  which  we  can 
only  make  this  brief  reference.  The  printing- 
office  is  found  to  be  a very  great  consilience. 

VL — THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Connected  with  the  Hampton  Hospital  there 
is  a farm  and  gardens,  consisting  of  a hundred 
acres  of  fertile  land.  The  soil  is  light  and  easi- 
ly cultivated.  The  farming  and  gardening  af- 
ford very  pleasant  and  healthful  employment  for 
the  numerous  convalescents.  The  following  list 
of  seeds  sown,  and  of  the  amount,  will  give  the 
practical  farmer  and  gardener  some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  which 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  patients.  There 
were  sown  on  these  broad  and  fertile  acres,  this 
spring,  3^  bushels  of  beans,  4 pounds  of  beets,  2 
pounds  of  cabbage  seed,  li  pound  of  carrots,  2 
ounces  of  celery,  1 J pound  of  cucumbers,  3 bush- 
els, shelled,  of  sweet  corn^  of  a pound  of  let- 
tuce, 2 pounds  of  musk-melon,  2 pounds  water- 
melon, 2 pounds  of  onions,  7 barrels  of  onion 
bulbs,  i pound  of  parsnips,  G bushels  of  pease, 
i pound  of  pepper,  225  bushels  of  potatoes,  5000 
sprouts  of  sweet-potatoes,  1 i pound  of  radishes, 
i pound  of  oyster  plant,  j pound  of  spinach,  2 
pounds  of  squash,  I pound  of  tomatoes,  3 pounds 
of  turnip  seed.  In  addition  to  this  an  acre  of 
land  is  devoted  to  strawberries  of  the  best  varie- 
ties known,  and  as  the  plants  multiply  the  beds 
will  increase,  and  this  luscious  fruit  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  utmost  profusion.  The  hospital  is 
indebted  to  the  patriotic  liberality  of  R.  H. 
Allen  & Co.,  of  New  York;  F.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  New- 
ark ; Messrs.  Peter  and  J.  G.  Roe,  of  Cornwall, 
New  York ; and  John  R.  Caldwell,  of  Newburg, 
for  liberal  donations  «f  seed.  J.  G.  Roe,  Esq., 
of  Cornwall,  New  York,  has  sent  250  cuttings  of 
the  choicest  variety  of  currants ; w’hich  cuttings 
I have  just  been  admiring,  as  every  one  in  this 
genial  soil  is  now  vigorously  and  rejoicingly 
pushing  out  its  leaves.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  these  hospitals,  when  full,  consume  from 
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fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  each 
week,  the  necessity  for  the  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables  thus  provided  for  will  be  apparent. 
The  same  kind  friends  have  also  offered  to  sup- 
ply, without  cost,  an  abundance  of  raspberry 
and  grape  vines,  and  fruit  trees,  and  roses,  and 
shrubbery. 

The  fences  which  inclose  these  spacious  fields 
are  of  rough  rails.  The  tasteful  skill  of  the 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  to  whom  the 
hospital  is  very  much  indebted  for  this  agrfcnl- 
tural  energy,  is  converting  these  unsightly  rails 
into  lines  of  beauty,  unsurpassed  by  any  bloom- 
ing hedge  of  old  England.  The  morning-glory 
and  the  cypress  vine  thrive  here  with  wonderful 
luxuriance,  putting  forth  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  The  fence  will  soon  be  entirely  cov- 
ered with  a dense  back-ground  of  dark  green, 
enlivened  with  bursting  buds  of  the  most  brill- 
iant colors.  Thus  the  military  farm  will  be 
appropriately  girdled  with  breast-works,  ram- 
parts, and  bastions  of  gorgeous  flowers. 

In  front  of  the  officers*  quarters,  where  the  in- 
valids are  passing  continually,  an  extensive  flow- 
er-garden is  laid  out,  which  will  be  mainly  un- 
der the  superintending  care  of  the  ladies.  The 
chaplain  and  several  of  the  surgeons  have  their 
ladies  with  them.  As  I have  visited  their  taste- 
ful rooms,  and  sat  at  their  united  social  table, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  formed  about  ns 
enviable  a circle  as  could  be  well  found  in  this 
world  of  toil  and  care.  There  is  no  beam  of 
sunshine  so  bright  as  that  which  flows  from 
the  consciousness  of  a useful  life.  It  is  well 
that  flowers  should  adorn  the  parterres  of  such 
homes.  And  these  flowers  will  bloom  in  none 
the  less  lovely  hues,  and  will  emit  no  less  fra- 
grant odors,  because  the  pale,  tottering,  invalid 
soldier  is  cheered  by  their  beauty,  and  his  senses 
are  refreshed  by  their  perfume.  It  is  for  the 
soldier  the  ladies  sow  these  seeds  and  guard 
these  opening  buds. 

Dr.  M‘Clellan,  thefcead  of  this  establishment, 
endowed  with  energies  which  never  tire,  throws 
the  support  of  his  encouragement  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  eye  upon  every  measure  promotivc 
of  the  general  good.  And  he  has  shown  liberal 
economy  in  expending  tens  of  dollars  now,  that 
he  may  save  hundreds  in  the  autumn.  Between 
two  and  three  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  will 
be  raised  this  year;  melons  and  squashes  by 
the  wagon  load.  The  demands  of  the  hospital 
are  such  that  every  thing  must  be  furnished  by 
the  ten  and  by  the  hundred  bushels.  Early  in 
May  the  vegetable  garden  will  begin  to  yield  its 
fruits.  From  that  time  till  the  frosts  of  Decem- 
ber the  patients  will  receive  an  abundant  supply 
with  the  morning  dew  upon  them.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  such  that  two  crops  each  year 
can  be  raised  on  most  of  the  land.  After  the 
early  potatoes,  beets,  cabbages,  corn,  pease,  and 
beans  are  off  the  ground  their  place  can  be  sup- 
plied with  turnips,  winter  cabbages,  and  cucum- 
bers for  pickles.  In  short,  two-thirds  of  the 
farm  will  be  under  a second  crop.  The  cavalry 
camps  in  the  vicinity  afford,  for  the  present,  an 
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abundant  supply  of  dressing  for  the  land,  so 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  soil. 

The  labor  of  the  farm  is  just  now  mainly  per- 
formed by  the  contrabands.  They  are  docile, 
easily  taught,  and  very  fair  workmen  when  un- 
der good  superintendence.  With  them  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  have  so  long  been  cruelly 
compelled  to  lie  dormant  that  they  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  directing  mind.  It  is  the  un- 
contradicted testimony  of  all  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  them  as  laborers  that  they  will 
not  only  make  an  industrious,  self-supporting, 
and  thrifty  portion  of  our  population,  but  that 
they  will  greatly  assist  Northern  enterprise  and 
mind  in  truly  developing  this  splendid  country. 
Nothing  but  the  curse  of  slavery  could  have  so 
long  kept  it  in  its  present  state  of  barbarism. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the  la- 
borers on  this  farm,  one  worker  who  over  ex- 
cites my  admiration  and  sympathy.  It  is  a 
splendid  black  stallion,  jet  black,  the  perfect 
model  of  a horse.  The  noble  animal,  “Frank,” 
is  from  North  Carolina,  and  was  once  the  pride 
of  the  State.  He  was  compelled  to  carry  a 
traitor  upon  his  back  in  the  war  rebels  waged 
against  our  flag.  He  was  an  animal  of  such 
fiery  spirit  that  it  needed  a Rarey  to  control 
him.  At  one  time  it  became  necessary  to  break 
open  the  stable  at  his  head,  and  to  secure  him,* 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  before 
he  could  he  led  out. 

By  the  fortunes  of  war  the  noble  steed  was 
rescued  from  the  ignominious  service  of  traitors, 
and  was  brought  under  the  protection  of  that 
star-spangled  banner  beneath  whose  folds  he 
was  born.  But  the  hardships  of  war  had  broken 
down  his  constitution,  and  though  he  retained 
all  his  glossy  ebon  hue,  and  his  symmetric  beau- 
ty, he  could  no  longer  lead  the  fiery  squadronft 
in  the  impetuous  charge.  Meekly  lie  bears  his 
fallen  fortunes.  As  humbly  he  walks  the  furrow 
and  draws  the  plow,  no  one  has  ever  heard  him 
make  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  former  great- 
ness, or  to  offer  one  word  of  repining  in  view 
of  his  present  lowly  lot.  Whatever  may  be  his 
undivulged  feelings,  those  who  now  care  for 
him  and  love  him  are  saddened  by  the  thought 
that  a traitor’s  limbs  should  ever  have  bestrode 
an  animal  so  noble.  Silently  he  eats  his  oats ; 
silently  he  plods  along,  ten  hours  a day,  over 
the  furrowed  field.  If  his  occasional  compan- 
ion in  the  plow  is  guilty  of  the  slightest  irregu- 
larity, gently  and  with  dignity  he  reproves  him 
by  a bite  upon  the  shoulder.  Occasionally  the 
bugle  peal,  which  comes  bursting  from  some 
military  band,  leads  him,  apparently  for  a mo- 
ment, to  forget  himself.  He  seems  to  snuff  the 
battle  from  afar.  With  cars  and  mane  and 
tail  erect,  the  proud  war-horse  stands  before  you. 
Then  suddenly  remembering  that  no  sound  can 
awake  him  to  glory  again,  without  a sigh,  with- 
out a tear,  he  meekly  bows  to  his  humble  toil. 
May  man  deal  gently  with  you,  noble  “Frank !” 
May  this  luxuriant  farm  prove  your  “ Hotel  des 
Invalides”  till  your  life  labor  is  done! 

For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  who  will  per- 
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% TftorMs  shafts  cal  lit]  tiro  i mlm,seineutd>6yky  j 
which  co o f aims  b record  of  all  paj>ers  received  at 
the  hospital,  with  iodowincnf  of  a supe- , 
ribr  officer.  7 . The  book  of  requisitions  eon* 
sains  & copy  of  ill  requisition*  made  for  supplies 
of  am*  kind  for  thd  use  of  the  hospital.  *jtcjb  as 
fo otfji  clothing,  furniture,  took,  etc. 
8.  Thi>  monthly  abstract  of  comm h^ary  rt&rea 
, show*.,  the  number  of  rations  drawn  tWdhg  the 
month,  and  the  amount  nf  arficlcuud'  food  pat- 
chased  with  the  kwpitu!  fund.  > rV ; ;^V-,  - j 

Tin*  f'urtrt  deserves  especial  native.. ; 

The  ♦jroa^rnmehf  tfk*  to  draw & 

certain  amount  of  %nh  £a|b>d  ration^  Usv  wcty 
patient  m its  svanfa  H/it  sick  p>cti  a>ri  fiOt  eat 
the  fnU  amount  they  are  tc?.  As  the; 

yiirgeon  iff ektii^e  m >tV.e^  o m tio u only  for  the 

amount  mdly  needed,  there  is  a cotomutlv  in- 
eremd%  flnpply  left  w the  #1or6.h»>n^,  to  tfKkh 
the?  i*  entttfcd. , A?  the  cost  price  yf 

%hi&£  ryi&ips  13  emitted  to  the hospital  there  is 
• a.^uiij[uktij(J;  The  surgeon  In  charge 

euit.Tiot’dm'w  for  tto  in  maimy*  hut  he  is  glided 
•to  call  for  value  m £«ch  deJie^cioK,  for  l he 
uw  of  the  b.nsp&d*  u#  hem#)4  dya/rn  dt^irnblc. 
Take  for  iWtmes  wfooXfr  of  dulyV  ’lfef33v 
There  were  then  1800.  burn  w*  the  hospital. 
The  fund  dxa*  mooiii  ttmowued  To  JjL 

The  whole  amemttt  whk  immediately  drawn  for 
the  vise  of  : '-^AfrrcHl.  VT^fiSar^' 

ctes  as?  the  appetites  of  the  sick  cfhrty  in  fruit?, 
presserres,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  'the 
SktSltxrr  Commi^ion  has  come  m Vfith  ii% 
y^tV^hin^  aujqdy  of  warm  and  comfortable 
slot  hi  hg  aoU  uf  tempting  food,  li  ve  nv.jda  it 


matter  of  gpeeud  care,  iti  Vhssc  kdiittavbiy  * 
Conducted  kospiuik,  that  the  fund  fcbyil  ru»r 
be  tetV  .tix  ftecurnuliite,  but  rlmt  it  sViall  be 
pende-cl for  the  use  of  llkVse  by  whom  it  inis  k&u 
saYed.  Them  i$;  the  Rugfcter  of  .pditik*/  A 
record  ik  kept  of  ibtv  rtonie,  •fcotnpany^Aild-  regi- 
ment of  all  who  dte  ; also  the  dut*  of  -their  rfcntlf, 
the  nature  of  their  wound  bt  disigsi«t%  uhd  thd 

numbor  of  ^ A n iuV^ruoiy  fe:  made  vi 

nil  duveto^ xnojicvv i<ft  hytke  man. 
A Tmifoe  'is'  fdihacdiahdy  #cnt  to  the  cnpiain 
:. eart) . coni | v*  tvith  ho  invimtery  of 
lib .efVbcfg  and  UU  «h*i«cv*ju b<.'  ti it.  An  mvcUr 

tor;v  iy  hbo  fitrhishvd  at  thn  fu  ih<J 

Adjnmnbliomtfui  at  sVniiMngton,'  V' 

When  a itmu  drn^  Uc.  b w rej'on tly  ri^jed  f m 
h’m  burial,  pkool  ui  a n«dit^rV  robin,  im  hi« 
Uv^^t  there  is  kid  « jmnf  with  his  trnme.  ^otu> 

. ffett*-  r,f  Tiift  inu\v  h ;4ko 

i .^1SbVi4b4di^ of  the  hb  r-u pin  and 

uu  the:  onMik.  • Every  soldkr  who.  db>  in  »h*- 

tnih  a noli- 

rar>;f‘ai^al.  i An  e^hr^.\v*i t!r  rrailod  .arnfc:.  fol; 
t hnv  Kun  Xo  lh*4  gr«^c  ; the  x ha  plai  n performs,  the 
hurlaT  ^rvtcr^  the  volley  of  musketry  tVom 
iih;  iXjD'^ci a ixnfj?  Mutt  the  tired  fetihlier 

fclaepa  thaj  ^lacp  rcdtn  wfticii  them  is  no  earthly 
waking;  A head-board  with  the  name,  com- 
]>*rijY  and  regiment  of  the  man  painted  ujnm  it, 
is  /il-wnyi-- ’gAjyigvl  with  dm  cofiStt  and  placed'. at 


is  ilwhVi  cftrWed  with  dm  coffiti,  and  placed' 
the  ltv«d  of  (he  •griiTe. 

The  iKdrtrait  on  dm  folhrtving  page  of  V da. 
cob,  ’vt.he  grttve^digger,  will  calf  up  man^  sad 
rcopllecdimsj  in  the  minds  of  the  thatusands  who 
bine  seen  him  while  engaged  tu  Ins  daily  work. 
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cat  the  full. amount  of  food  which  a healthy  man 
requires.  Secondly f there  nre  those  who  arc*  so 
feeble  and  whose  appetites  are  so  delicate  that 
they  need  less  hearty  food,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  ordinary  amount. 


The  third  class  in- 

Amt  throe  word*  cam*  from  hi*  lip*  so  thin,  eludes  those  who  can  take  but  little  nourish- 
ki  gather  them  jin!  1 gather  them  merit,  and  that  of  the  most  simple  kind.  For 

A register  is  also  kept  of  every  descriptive  list  the  sake  of  variety  each  day  has  its  bill  of  fare, 
received  at  the  hospital,  and  the  date  of  its  s It  is  not  necessary  to  copy  the  list  for  each  day 
being  sent  away.  The  descriptive  list  is  all-im-  in  the  week.  I will  take  the  bill  of  fare  for  one 
portant  to  the  soldier  and  his  family.  It  com  day.  Monday  for  instance; 

3 w*iv  tiiet. 
Brcak/'iftt. 
T«*  or  Ooeoa. 
Bread  or  Toast. 
Butter, 

Difin  r. 
F*rina  Gruel. 
Bread. 


2.  iiALy-nirr  ust. 

Or&'kftUL. 

Coffee. 

Bread. 

Butter. 


1.  rn.ir-nt mr  u*t. 

Cofffe*  with  Milk. 
iy»M  Meat. 

Bread, 


DMwer. 

Mutton  Soup  nnd 
Meat. 

Potatoes  Boiled. 
Bread. 


l>inn*r. 

P^rk  nnd  fU'ana. 
Bread  Pudding. 


Svpprr. 
Tea  or  Cocoa. 
Bread  and  Butter.  Bread  or  Toast 
Butter. 


Supper. 


Snitper. 

Tea  with  Milk. 
Bread  and  Butter, 
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of  him  day  and  night  languishing  in  these 
wards. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Roe  has  in  the 
Hampton  Hospital  a Sabbath  morning  Bible- 
class.  It  is  well  attended,  and  much  interest  is 
manifest  as  the  men  freely  discuss  the  passages 
under  examination.  At  3 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon there  is  public  worship,  which  is  held  in 
one  of  the  spacious  wards.  Dr.  McClellan,  who 
lends  to  the  labors  of  the  chaplain  his  frank, 
energetic,  cordial  support,  is  now  making  efforts 
to  have  a chapel  and  a reading-room  erected  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  are  on  the  eve,  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  of  great  battles,  and  soon 
all  these  wards  will  be  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity  with  sick  and  wounded  men. 

The  public  services  are  well  attended.  There 
is  a large  church  melodeon  well  played,  and  a 
choir  led  by  the  chaplain’s  orderly,  E.  S.  Met- 
calf. There  are  ladies  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital  and  others  in  various  'ways  connected 
with  the  institutions  whose  voices  blend  sweetly 
in  these  songs  of  Zion.  There  is  also  a singing 
school  established,  which  is  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  attend.  No  wise  physician  can  fail  to  see 
how  important  these  measures  are  even  as  reme- 
dial and  sanitary  influences. 

As  the  hospital  is,  like  a hotel,  constantly 
changing  guests,  the  chaplain  every  Saturday 
evening  passes  through  the  wards,  inviting  all 
who  feel  inclined  to  attend  worship  the  next 
day.  As  he  was  one  evening  engaged  in  this 
service  a wounded  soldier  looked  up  from  his 
pillow  and  said : 

“Chaplain,  I would  give  a great  deal  if  I 
could  go  to  church  to-morrow ; but  I can  not 
get  up.  I have  not  heard  the  word  of  God 
preached  since  I have  been  in  the  army.”, 

“Then,”  said  the  chaplain,  “if  you  can  not 
come  to  us  it  is  our  duty  to  come  to  you.” 

He  accordingly  put  the  question  to  vote  if 
they  would  like  to  have  a brief  service  of  eight 
or  ten  minutes  there,  for  those  who  could  not 
leave  their  beds.  It  is  seldom  that  a sick  man 
will  turn  away  from  such  an  offer.  They  all 
desired  it.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
brief  service  held  in  each  ward  when  the  sick 
were  able  to  bear  it  every  Sabbath  evening.  I 
recently  attended  one  of  these  meetings.  It  was 
touching  in  the  extreme.  The  long  ward  with 
its  rows  of  beds  was  dimly  lighted  with  a few 
candles,  revealing  the  languid  forms  and  pale 
faces  of  many  sufferers.  Noiselessly  the  little 
group  qf  Christian  worshipers  came.  They  took 
their  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A hymn 
was  gently,  plaintively  sung, 

Rock  of  Agee,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.** 

A brief  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  “ Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me.”  A fevf  soothing  remarks,  in 
subdued  tones,  were  uttered.  Then  another 
hymn  of  sweetest  melody  floated  through  the 
dim  and  silent  apartment;  the  familiar  words, 

“ When  I can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 11  « 


must  have  fallen  nlmost  like  angel  melody  upon 
the  ears  of  those  who  had  so  often  joined  in  the 
same  song  in  the  Sabbath-schools  and  churches 
of  their  far-distant  homes.  This  simple  serv- 
ive,  as  broad  as  Christianity  itself,  was  alike 
welcomed  by  ail  parties.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice  that  two  Roman  Catholic  sol- 
diers expressed  most  emphatically  their  gratifi- 
cation. The  whole  exercise  occupied  but  about 
ten  minutes.  Then  the  little  band  of  Christ’s 
ministering  disciples  noiselessly  withdrew. 

From  ward  to  ward  the  sacred  choir  moves 
on.  As  the  melody  of  divine  song  floats  through 
these  dim  halls,  more  impressive  far  than  any 
vaulted  cathedral  aisles,  men  partially  asleep, 
men  semi-delirious  may  be  seen  rising  up  in 
their  beds,  and  looking  around  in  pleased  sur- 
prise, wondering  whence  the  charming  strains 
could  come.  Many  a war-scarred,  toil-worn 
soldier  could  be  seen  wiping  the  tear  from  his 
eye.  The  chaplain  is  always  careful  to  consult 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  each  ward,  to  ascer- 
tain if,  in  his  judgment,  any  in  the  ward  are  so 
sick  as  to  be  injured  by  the  excitement  of  the 
service.  If  so,  that  ward  is  for  that  evening 
omitted. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evening  there  is  a 
prayer-meeting  in  one  of  the  vacant  wards  of 
the  Hampton  Hospital,  which  is  at  present  used 
as  a chapel.  The  Chesapeake  Hospital  lias  a 
beautiful  chapel,  of  which  I shall  speak  here- 
after. Last  Tuesday  evening  I attended  the 
prayer-meeting.  The  room  was  filled  with  sol- 
diers. More  devout  and  orderly  attention  to 
the  exercises  could  not  possibly  have  been  paid. 
Many  of  the  ladies  of  the  attendant  surgeons 
were  present;  and  the  music,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  was  very  spirited.  The  occasion  was  one 
which,  in  all  its  solemnity,  can  not  easily  be 
effaced  from  the  memory. 

The  chaplain  has  entered  into  a distinct  ar- 
rangement with  the  ward-master  and  the  n arses 
that  whenever  a patient  expresses  a wish  to  see 
him,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night, 
he  shall  be  immediately  sent  for.  The  chaplain 
is  very  particular  upon  this  point,  insisting  upon 
it  that  there  shall  be  no  hesitation  or  delay  in  a 
request  of  this  nature.  Men  are  daily  being 
brought  into  the  hospital,  often  hundreds  in  a 
day,  in  all  stages  of  disease  and  prostration, 
and  suffering  from  every  conceivable  variety  of 
wounds.  It  is  consequently  impossible  for  the 
chaplain,  even  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  un- 
wearied vigilance,  to  learn  personally  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  them  all.  Moreover,  men  who 
are  very  sick  often  do  not  wake  up  to  a true  re- 
alization of  their  condition  until  a few  hours,  or 
even  moments,  before  their  death. 

A short  time  ago  a soldier  from  Vermont,  ap- 
parently a frank,  noble-hearted  young  man,  was 
very  sick.  Not  apprehensive  of  any  danger  he 
rather  repellantly,  though  respectfully,  received 
the  approaches  of  the  chaplain.  Suddenly  his 
disease  assumed  a dangerous  form,  and  at  mid- 
night he  was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  must 
||a  before  the  morning.  The  unexpected  intel- 
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ligence  plunged  his  soul  into  the  wildest  tumnlt 
of  distress.  It  was  the  night  succeeding  the 
Sabbath.  Earnestly  he  sent  for  the  chaplain 
and  begged  for  his  prayer.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  scenes  of  earth ; the  still  hour  of 
midnight ; the  dim  light  of  the  nurse’s  lamp ; 
the  long,  dusky  outline  of  the  hospital  ward; 
the  shadowy  figures  of  the  nurses  moving  noise- 
lessly about ; and  the  spectral  forms  of  the  pa- 
tients rising  up  in  their  beds  to  listen  to  the  dy- 
ing, agonizing  cry  of  a man  passing  to  the  judg- 
ment— all  this  presented  a picture  upon  which 
even  angels  must  have  gazed  with  awe.  Fain 
and  dread  were  pictured  upon  the  face  of  the 
dying  sufferer.  Though  the  death-rattle  was 
in  his  throat  his  prayers  for  pardon  woke  every 
sleeper,  and  brought  down  the  solemnities  of 
eternity  into  the  precincts  of  time.  The  words 
of  Christian  solace  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
soothe  the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  sufferer  as  he 
was  pointed  to  a loving  Father  and  a dying  Sav- 
iour. Convulsively  clasping  the  hand  of  the 
chaplain,  the  soldier -boy  died,  exclaiming,  in 
his  last  earthly  utterance,  “ Dear  Jesus,  have 
mercy  upon  me!”  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
our  blessed  Redeemer  said  to  a dying  penitent, 
“This  day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.” 
Who  shall  say  that  the  same  loving  Saviour  did 
not  listen  to  the  penitential  prayer,  and  receive 
to  his  arms  the  expiring  soldier  ? 

Another  scene  I will  record,  illustrative  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  hospital.  A 
Christian  soldier  had  long  been  sick,  and  had 
borne  weakness,  and  pain,  and  absence  from  the 
friends  he  loved,  with  the  most  unrepining  and 
cheerful  submission.  Unexpectedly  liis  disease 
assumed  an  unfavorable  turn,  and  it  was  man- 
ifest that  his  end  was  near.  As  the  chaplain 
came  to  his  bedside  he  found  him  dying,  in 
excruciating  pain  of  body,  but  peace  and  joy 
reigned  in  his  soul.  The  only  slight  impatience 
he  manifested  was  the  occasional  cry,  in  the 
midst  of  almost  unendurable  paroxysms  of  pain, 
“ Heavenly  Father,  take  me  quickly  1”  One  of 
the  nurses,  Mrs.  Meacham,  sat  by  his  pillow, 
holding,  with  a sister’s  tender  care,  the  head  of 
the  sufferer  upon  her  shoulder.  Other  kind 
friends  stood  by  his  side,  with  experienced  skill 
ministering  to  every  want  to  which  relief  in  this 
sad  hour  could  be  afforded.  The  death  strag- 
gle was  short,  and  the  martyr  soldier'  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

The  female  nurses  make  a special  endeavor 
always  to  be  with  the  dying.  There  is  no  dy- 
ing man  who,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  does 
not  love  to  look  up  upon,  woman’s  loving  face, 
and  to  feel  the  pressure  of  woman’s  gentle  hand 
as  he  passes  through  the  dark  valley.  So  far 
as  my  observation  extends  the  patients  in  this 
hospital,  without  exception,  express  themselves 
grateful  for  the  abounding  provision  which  is 
made  for  their  wants  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 

The  present  chaplain  of  Hampton  Hospital 
is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  a varied  and 
interesting  library ; not  merely  a religious  libra- 
ry— man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone-7-but  such 


a library  of  entertaining  reading,  religious,  his* 
torical,  biographical,  as  will  help  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours  pf  an  invalid.  We  have  only  to 
recall  our  own  experience  to  realize  the  value 
of  an  entertaining  book  when  we  are  confined 
to  our  bed  or  our  room.  The  patients  were  con- 
tinually calling  for  something  to  read,  and  there 
were  but  few  books  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Faylen,  who  was  on  duty  with 
Dr.  M‘Clellan  for  more  than  a year,  and  who 
performed  his  duties  as  a noble  Christian  man, 
making  himself  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
patients,  and  who  at  length  was  compelled  to 
leave  this  field  of  labor  through  the  failure  of 
health,  had  commenced  collecting  a library,  with 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  Dr.  M4Clel!an.  But 
for  several  months  after  he  left  no  chaplain  had 
been  appointed,  and  these  books  had  become 
mostly  scattered  or  lost.  Gladly  would  the  pa- 
tients give  a part  of  their  dinner  for  a book. 
When  passing  through  the  wards,  and  finding 
so  many  playing  cards — which  game  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  teaches  us  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  play  without  falling  into  gambling — he 
was  almost  invariably  met  by  the  apology,  “We 
have  nothing  else  to  do.”  But  now  an  admira- 
ble supply  of  books  is  beginning  to  flow  in.  The 
Christian  Commission,  with  expansive  views  and 
open-handed  munificence,  is  sending,  through  the 
chaplains,  to  the  soldiers  every  where  food  for 
the  mind.  One  who  visits'  the  army  meets  at 
every  point  the  footprints  of  this  noble  charity. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  benefits 
which  the  Christian  Commission  is  conferring 
upon  our  army.  The  hospital  library  forming 
here  is  greatly  enriched  by  liberal  donations 
from  S.  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York ; W.  E.  Dodge,  Jun. ; L.  M.  Ferris,  Jun. ; 
and  N.  Sands,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  Other 
distinguished  gentlemen  have  promised  soon  to 
send  in  valuable  contributions. 

It  is  the  design  of  Dr.  M‘Clellan  to  have  a 
library-room  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel 
which  is  soon  to  be  built.  There  it  is  hoped 
that  the  various  religious  papers,  now  so  nu- 
merous and  so  ably  conducted,  will  be  on  file. 
The  most  important  daily  papers  and  monthly 
periodicals  will  invite  the  soldier  to  the  read- 
ing-room. The  sides  of  this  room  are  to  be 
shelved  for  books.  A large  number  of  old  mag- 
azines, containing  the  most  interesting  variety 
of  reading,  have  been  bonnd.  The  Messrs. 
Harper  and  the  Messrs.  Appleton  have  very  gen- 
erously offered  any  of  their  publications,  ^t  half 
price,  for  the  hospital.  Messrs.  Carter,  Carle- 
ton,  and  Randolph  have  made  offers  nearly  sim- 
ilar. The  chaplain  is  now  sending,  through 
funds  obtained  from  friends,  for  quite  a list  of 
the  most  valuable  issues  of  these  publishing- 
houses.  All  books  are  carefully  labeled,  the 
borrower’s  name  is  registered,  and  the  book  must 
be  returned  before  another  can  be  taken,  and 
within  a week. 

A pleasant  scene  occurred  in  one  of  the  wards 
the  other  day,  which  beautifully  illustrates  hos- 
pital life.  There  was  a young  soldier  painfully 
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Baylcs,  Acting  Avista n t - S urgeon , is  the  very 
efficient  executive  officer  of  this  institution. 
The  Chc8rtj»eake  Hospital  is  a very  essential, 
almost  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  Hampton. 
It#  main  building  is  far  more  imposing  in  its 
architectural  structure.  Its  situation  i*  en- 
chanting, almost  beyond  description.  Its  well* 
furnished  apartments  a fiord  exceedingly"  attract* 
ivc  rooms  for  officers  who  seek  seclusion.  Its 
broad,  majestic  veranda  presents  a promenade 
where  beamy  only  meets  the  eye.  The  build* 
ing  is  provided  with  every  comfort.  One  of 
Ericsson’s  caloric  engines  fills  massive  tanks 
near  the  roof  with  water,  so  that  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  in  each  story  for  bathing- 
rooms  and  all  other  wants.  This  building  will 
probably  hereafter  be  mainly  used  for  sick  and 
wounded  officers.  The  building  was  originally 
erected  for  a young  ladies*  school.  It  w#a  used 
for  that  purpose  until  the  madness  of  treason 
desolated  the  homes  of  Virginia. 

In  the  admirable  picture  which  accompanies 
this  description,  and  which  is  from  the  artistic 
pencil  of  Dr.  Bavles,  there  is  exhibited  the  main 
building,  the  star-wants,  and  the  chapel.  The 
whole  hospital,  with  its  externa!  wards  and  well- 
provided  tents  will  accommodate  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  patients.  There  is  also  a 
picturesque  group  of  tents  upon  the  ground 
which  accommodate  two  companies  of  the  Vet- 
eran Reserve  Corps,  These  men,  about  ISO  in 
number,  are  detailed  to  perform  guard  duty,  to 
enforce  police  regulations,  and  to  serve  as  at- 
tendants i?i  every  department  of  the  institution. 


wounded.  In  Kilpatrick’s  celebrated  raid,  when 
near  Richmond,  his  knee  was  dreadfully  shat- 
tered by  a bullet.  With  almost  superhuman 
fortitude  he  kept  his  saddle  for  thirty  hours 
without  medical  aid.  He  at  length  reached  the 
hospital,  and  for  weary  weeks  was  a helpless 
sufferer  npon  his  cot.  One  day  the  youthful 
wife  of  the  chaplain  went  in  with  an  entertain- 
ing book  to  read  to  him  at  his  bedside.  There 
were  many  patients  in  the  ward.  As  she  read 
one  drew  near,  listening  and  lingering,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  until  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a silent,  attentive  group,  whose  sor- 
rows ami  pains  were  for  a time  beguiled  by  the 
charms  of  a wild  and  wondrous  tale. 

Though  these  hospitals,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Ml Clel l an,  are  doubtless  managed  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  there  are  unques- 
tionably many  others,  which  it  has  riot*  been  my 
privilege  to  visit,  which  are  conducted  essen- 
tially on  the  same  principles.  I spent  u few 
days  «At  a small  hospital  at  Moreheud  City, 
North  Carolina,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Behingde,  which  is  a perfect  gem.  Never  have 
I seen  in  this  country  or  Europe  an  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  which  surpassed  it.  It  cer- 
tainly approaches  very  near  perfection. 

Thus  fur  I have  spoken  mainly  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Hospital.  The  Chesapeake  Hospital,  which 
is  situated  at  its  side,  separated  only  by  a nar- 
row  creek,  which  is  crossed  by  a bridge  and  a 
railroad,  may  now  be  considered  «s  a branch  of 
the  same  institution,  rs  both  are  under  the  same 
surgeon  in  charge.  Dr.  McClellan.  Dr.  George 
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Captmft  *T,  R Stone  is  the  efficient  commomler  pitiful  the  mind  c*n  plate*  I tlpif  m> 

■p(  this  force  i&Mtry.  upon  this  globe,  «nd  ilwt  no  ajj«  of  \hi* 

U in  the  even  ins:  v*f  nny  day  ynn  go  mm  the  world,  arid  that  no  form  of  religion  has  produced 
wards  of  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Fhinde^  yoa  ] a mMi#  claw  than  that  of  the  philanthropic  wo- 
will  see,  by  Ute  dim  light  -of  the.  tali  tapm«,  the  i men  of  Tnueuanr-  America,  In  our  hospitals 
Flemish  runis,  ciilled  Begninea,  rikghni/dy  itfm-  | can  be  femndj  not  * few  hulk*  of  wealth  and  ctd- 
seersuod  as  mmei  foe  the  sick.  A*  they  nofej  rufe— women  * Ho  can  minister  better  at  the  bed 
iessly  #Hda  about,  in  their-dari  di*e*s»aa  ami  fhfcir  of  steknass  becaim  their  hearts  ait:  kept  warn, 
White  cerate,  von  are  eppre^ed  afthy  tofcppuAl  And  all  their  imnp*t$rie*  are  enlivened,  by  the 

uw  - j: ' * in’ ^ ■ fg 


Ho#  of -i^sthiog  .5ti>fiaWdy Hkiti&b  vorp*^  ■ t.ih  dbetwea-  of  -ftociad  life. 

iu  *%ir  :*;ntre.i?.{otfe<  h*4  com*  to  nmfartt  to  | In  the  €h«aaj*fcakc  Hospital  tiitre-  a ret  at  the 
die  »mi  fcfao  Bar  they  rircpoble;  present  time,  five  ladies  ivho  would  be  clawed 

w^hum,  grille  n»r$pa,  trhoi  perhaps  wif^rho«n^  /in  Flanders  as  Bcgninen  and  in  France  a* 
'xvhiy.xiv.l  by  some  (rrepiimide  grkf  Imre  unbred  t-ers  of  Charity.  They  are  Mrs.  Mary  B,  Builv — 
themselves,  with  ibotiasiicv  rigor*  of  fteH'-detfial,  tmIw  fe  chief  of  tfi£  department  of  nnr*es— MTbs 
m <ici?j£  fu  God  to  y?erve  humanity..  Elk  *T>  E.  Bently.,Miss  Mary  A.. 

They  de^&inre  4te  w<?rbFs  #nd  C\  Johnson,  and-  Mr*.  3Dk  W.  HolL  This  mmi- 

Tbe  **  fin  h\  Chftrkbtlr  in  Frnnc#;  fcavs  her  yyifj  soon  A great  bailie.  is 

hOutld  t hemfccd  Vfcs-  ^vVy**v  moo  expqeiodt  all  the  tfurfa  ?;re  prepared 

to  renounce  ft  11  the  p fesa  re*  of  life  m-YO  ih*  For  th£  fttrful  Yfc*ti)ifr  tylrieb  Oye&  vfctorj*  must 
pleasure  of  relieving  <i!i£CM*3£r  Tho#if  k*  secure.  Mr*.  Aon  Bnrt?«  is  the  very  efficient 

of  Charity”  who,;  fcftue  * H)&*  t»k&  head  of  ttm  depnftment  in  the. Hampton 

tia>msdn;*s  iivvvi:«eanl?t  %-rc  ^(v*n  t-wrv  Hmptkib  hioin'g  snrvcti  thei-o,  with  preat  ac* 
hour  of  the  daj  and  of  tho  niphi  plvdinp  Athong  ccpbmcc-  from  the  time  of  it.<  organ i m ikm. 
the  bods  of  aJi  tiny  hwpUal>  in  Bam  rfnd  in  The  ehaplnm  of  Hub  hc^pital,  ihe  liev.  J;i* ins 
Fram^v  Mar?hailt  ‘hat  devoted  all  the  <fnihnsiasm  of  hiis 

The  consecritlcd  nur'ic.  k/  her  block  gr>wn  ‘ nmurc  ntak’mp  provisio it  fot  the  intidlectiiJil 
and  white  hood,  i*  u miuHiorinp  -ir? -.1  nmubt  I and  yf  iriuiHl  warns  of  the  patients*  • The  .sub- 
bfcari-rendfng  xceueft  Every  gnr leroti^  »pirit  j joined  *ke kb  itiU  show  the  beantifiil  ebapej  be* 
wilihmder  her  the  hoimige  of  respect  aud  airetv  turn  reared  through  the  contributions  of  iiherji 
tion.  ■ /'  •.;■'•  , . , vy  s.v  v j friemlfi  hi  the  Sorth,  Attached  to  the  chapel 

Our  own'  hospitals  hare  their  Sistcrv.  of  Chat  b is  a rertdifig*nx>mrt  of  tho  humor  of  mJucI?  we 
fv,  who  with  zeai  not  lcs«  ardent*  with  love  not  1 also  plvv  a sketch.  . Hero  tl«  soldier  can  came 
Jess  j»wr«v,.  wUh  eidf-sncriHiXf  not.  Jeoa  Ch.il st-likp,  at  aovlanir  nmi  bthn^^.r?^  lo  nmp^f  tl»e  iemh 
h^tho  thc-  hrpw.-aud  wa^h  tho  feet,  rmil  docyx  the  hig  yieriodkals  of  tiW  fay.  .Thert*  is  a i^wd 
.'Wnntote,  cini  cinxe  tim  eyes  iu  death  trf  th«iib  Supply  yf  vaimOde /bpoEy  in  nil  fim  Viirtufa 
Urotbcr-miai.  >•>  my  houri  tiny  me  nearer  tranche?,  of ^ literature, ^ thjeoiogfn  otul . 'uoynett. 
ami  that  they  artr  m*t  stmwf  hut  Wife;  These  cmr  be  srito  tbo  ^Jivds  f>cing  cave- 

cneri.  As  I have  seen  soato  mother-loving  1 -oy  fully  charged  fjo  tbe  ono  who  tak&^  them.  A-?  1 
look  up  from  his  pillow,  n}»on  t*  face  beaming  wit?  examining  the  library ^ ^ uccompamed  by  Mr. 
wj^b  k»mln»?sst  and  say.  a Mother;^  slb  1 hour  Marslmil,  he  pointed  me  to  tbfe  I«ounO  volumes 
them  culled  by  the  nffoitionate  terms  of  “ Lady”  of  l/anur*  Mcya.zw..  as  0 curiosity,  . snyirig 
or ‘v-Ststiirr  ;’’  as  I have  seen  them  smiling  through  flmt  there  were  no  Ivook e nought  for  ep  eagerly, 
their  ;entl.mphi<ig‘  ovgr  ;.steeple«snejw:  tmtl  jtiA  those;  Though  th<?y  h^d  eyid^ntly  bt‘en  tised 
exhaustion,  ami  performing  dutit^s  the  most  \ with  the  utmost  cure,  every  page  gave  evidence 
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of  the  interest  with  which  it  had  bee ftpfc rased. 
The  volumes  stood  there  proudly,  in  military 
array,  like  war-wura cefefcans*  Kev.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  been  coiitteeUnl  w[ih  this  hospital  two 
years.  II e has  consecrated  ifie  dew  of  his  youth 
to  the  m>Me  wot-fc  of  soothing,  pain,  of  cheering 
the  disconsolate  of  feeding  Christ  's  lambs,  of 
guiding  wanderers  m the  fold.  The  cassock,  the 
frock,  the  bare  or  samiaXed  toot,  the  cloister,  and 
tbe\cadif  add  m lustre  to  such  heroism* 

Hampton  Hospital  waiU'rgamred  on  the  Utb 
A ngnst,  Ifiti2L  The  first  poikmt«  ;weip  received 
from  the  Army  of  the  Fotomiic  in  its.  march 
from  Barrison’s  landing  to  rcinfor«\  fienernl 
.Pope*  army.  From  that  time  tv  the  2fitb  of 
April*  18G*.  the  number  of  pntients  rereived 

Btid  treated  i*&n.  *3540,  Of  those  2 1C  hare 

died : 1«4;>  imVe'  hoeu  discharged,  hut  on  nr- 
eoutSt  of  di^hilHy  Imw  been  mtnsfefntwl  to  the 
Vi:t*  ran  Jwcvr.r*c  Curptf,.  or  to  vot-vc  Mi  ether 
hqspkn**;  4 an  hay©  been  cured  and  returned 
fM  .diltj  i l%k  nuW  .rntniin  itr  hospital. 

Three  da y#  after  writing  the  above  sentence 
the  numbers  hi  the  hospital  were  swollen  to 
over  two  thousand,  scut  from  the  York  town 
army,  stripping  for  the  fight,  Ic  is  not  improb- 
able  that  within  & few  days  five  thousand  wound- 
ed wen  may  be  sent  to  these  grounds.  The 
Chc.9apfeak*a  JUosjVitnl  wU)  accommodate  nlmul 
twelve  hanrifotlw  But  In  tiittea  of  great  einerg- 
ency  many  mofts  must  he  crowded  info  ft* 
Wards.  TM  following  picture  of  patients-  from 
Yorktown^  fending  fit  the  whnrf  ih  Hnvoptoh,  h 
taken,  from  the  life  By  the  fondness  of  t)r 
MCielfen  the  arrested  tot  a fnomtmt 

ih  tit  the  uriM  -t$0&  photograph  t h6  scene . 


1 write  these  closing  I ine*  iu  one of  the  «vt*s 
beautiftil  mornings  of  ***ly  May/.-'. 
at  the  ChesjJ|»e;rfo?  opern?  upon  the  grevh  utKi 
velvety  lawn,  Kpflakted  with  sbcejr.  fteyoud 
.te  the  hay  smooth.  gh<s  crowd  ml  fUh  gitii-- 
boats  and  tmri«pon&.  Every  upon  xfhkv. 
mirrored  waters  seems  xa  float  double4  ked 
meeting  keel.  £>nr  gotreofis  bajmer^ 
from  the  tlag-slafi,  scarcely  open?.  k*  fold*.  Thv. 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  -ih4.  pfehiuv© _..gry"af  the 
sea-bird,  the  omdtaott nfe  of  «x#»£  *nd 

sky  ami  . la.hdv  AU  - '$Z4w 
could  hardly  hnyxi  rty Ajf ml?  What  a happy 
might,  this  be  if  nma  would  tes  the  brother  of  bU 
fellow-man  I 

A few  IcagnCsi  from  this  peaceful  nearly 
throe  bpodmi  thousand  tnen  ore  rnuswrr^ng  oil 
their  energies  fth*  tire  gage  of  haute*.  Fept 
thCttsnn  iron  hi  destroy  uiir  nation,  and  wiifi  h 
[•  dcsrpjy  .ilia -hope*-  qf  humanity;.  Pmrit*ti*ni  h*& 
IkteTicd  to  the  cry  of  imperiled  liberty  , and  sad- 
ly, yet  resolutely,  luis  abandoned  ah  the  eon- 
, genial  wnlkv  of  ah’indusrrud  life  nmj  girded  her- 
self  for  the  conflict.  Thcdrcftdfa!  crush  of  s rm^ 
Soon  Hoor?  inhytivcn  U\ 

^msoped  with  drippmg  bjoo4  Thcs^  bods 
may  all  be  filled  wi?h  the,  pallid,  the  -manned ; 

1 1 he  dying  i ih  co.  t^eob  nu  ^th 

!:  the  sighs  of  tbu^  wfio  shall  never  >ee  father  pc 
j -smuher,  brotiior  or  atshjr,  Wife  qi 
[.The  roams  l>eds  are  all  madfc  ; 

j ifm  snrKcon^K  add  keenly 

j *h*up  | thfc  (adages  arc  all  p>-cpan>d ; the  sur- 
atfendapts  are  waiting  at 
Uicif  ^ The  awful  \tm\v  f*ooti  must  come. 

U .i$  dreadful  l 0 Lord,  bo^v  long ' how  lung  : 
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THE  BEND. 

IT  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  village,  but 
was  only  a cluster  of  houses,  hiding  in  the 
thick  woods  which  filled  the  valley  and  crept 
upward  on  either  side  to  cover  the  Tennessee 
hills.  The  lumber-merchants  had  found  out 
these  forests,  caring  little,  indeed,  for  the  peace 
of  their  untrodden  wilds,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
gnarled  boughs,  which  were  festooned  with  the 
growth  of  rich,  rank  mosses,  and  caught  the 
sunlight  hero  and  there  through  the  dense  foli- 
age. But  the  trunks  were  large  and  sturdy,  and 
the  little  stream  which  wet  their  roots  flowed  to- 
ward the  city,  so,  one  by  one,  the  houses  of  the 
settlers  dotted  the  clearing,  and  the  timber 
floated  lazily  down  the  river. 

Two  or  three  farmers,  agents,  and  directors 
from  Knoxville,  together  with  the  workmen 
both  black  and  white,  comprised  the  little  colo- 
ny. It  was  growing,  however,  and  in  its  pride 
boasted  a red  building  with  large  front  windows, 
tilled  with  apples  and  calico,  butter,  tin- ware, 
flour,  sugar,  candy,  and  rum,  which  it  dignified 
by  the  title  of  “store.” 

This  was  the  trysting-place  of  all  lovers  and 

♦ gossips,  all  politicians  and  loafers;  it  was  the 
Opera ; it  was  Exchange ; it  was  Broadway  for 
the  settlement. 

They  were  gathered  there  as  usual  on  the 
evening  of  which  I speak,  and  Richard  Deane, 
who  stood  among  them  waiting  for  his  turn  to 
complete  a purchase,  watched  them  idly,  taking 
little  or  no  interest  in  their  proceedings,  except 
to  keep  an  eye  on  two  or  three  of  his  men  who 
would  soon  unfit  themselves  at  the  rum-counter 
for  to-morrow's  work  if  he  did  not  interfere. 
The  women,  in  their  green-checked  sun-bon- 
nets, were  clustered  around  a new  pattern  of 
calico  which  the  last  boat  had  brought  from  the 
dty.  The  young  people  enjoyed  their  flirta- 
tions out  on  the  steps,  whither  they  had  repaired 
“to  see  the  sunset.”  The  men  lounged  against 
the  counter  and  flour -barrels,  smoking  their 
pipes.  He  found  himself  listening  at  last  to 
their  conversation,  which  had  grown  somewhat 
loud,  and  jarred  against  his  ear. 

“There  hain’t  never  been  such  times  up  to 
the  Bend  sence  I’ve  ben  here,”  said  a rough 
voice.  “All  the  bisness  a'most  stopped,  and 
perwisions  risin’  agin  a fellar’s  grit,  dreadful ; 
and  draftin'  goin'  on  within  ten  mile  on  us,  and 
says  I to  Melindy,  says  I,  ‘ Wher's  to  come  the 
end?’” 

“Where,  indeed?”  piped  an  old  woman’s 
voice  from  the  calico  comer.  “We  shall  all 
die  like  the  Injins  in  cold  bloody  murder,  with 
them  battles  and  sojers  tearin’  through  the 
country  and  we  shet  up  here  atween  the  mount- 
ains.” 

“ They  could  starve  ns  clean  out  as  easy  as 
fAo/,”  said  another,  snapping  her  fingers  by  way 
of  illustration,  so  that  her  brass  thimble  rolled 
off  on  the  floor  and  was  lost  to  view  among  the 
barrels. 

“ And  'tain’t  Tennessee  as  is  to  blame  for  it, 


nuther,”  growled  a half-drunken  workman,  as 
he  watched  it  roll. 

Deane  stooped  to  pick  up  the  thimble,  then 
sat  down  to  whittle  at  a pine  stick,  without  tak- 
ing any  part  in  the  conversation.  The  men 
looked  askance  at  him  among  them,  for  Mr. 

Deane  was  a director  and  held  with  some  re- 
spect, then  went  on  talking. 

“ They  were  agoin'  to  stan*  up  fur  their  own, 
they  were;  and  hadn’t  a man  a right  to  his 
own  niggers  without  them  taraal  Abolitionists 
stepping  in  to  say  he  shouldn’t” — this  from  the 
Aristocrat  of  the  Bend,  who  boasted  an  inherit- 
ance of  two  negroes,  whom  he  carried  with  him 
on  exhibition  wherever  he  went,  to  the  great 
envy  of  the  settlers.  His  sentiments  were  loud- 
ly echoed.  One  man  upheld  him  enthusiastic- 
ally. “ He  would  like  to  see  them  demed  Yan- 
kees whipped  out  o'  these  mountains — every 
scoundrel  of  ’em.” 

. Deane  had  whittled  his  stick  to  such  a point 
that  it  broke  in  his  hands ; he  threw  it  away 
and  looked  np  at  the  speaker,  with  his  eyes 
flashing. 

“ If  there’s  any  shame  in  you,  Joe  Carey,  your 
cheeks  ought  to  blush  for  that.” 

“ Why  now,  really !”  replied  the  man,  with  a 
coarse  laugh,  “do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Deane? 

What  should  I be  ashamed  on  ?” 

“Of  being  a traitor  to  the  best  Government 
that  ever  protected  thankless  rebels  so  many 
years  as  ours  has.” 

“I’m  a traitor,  am  I,  Mr.  Deane?” 

“You  heard  what  I said,”  he  replied,  quiet- 
ly. There  were  whispers  of  “ he’s  a Yankee” 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  He  looked  up 
and  smiled.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “I  am  a Yan- 
kee.” 

“And  an  Abolitionist?”  said  some  one  in  a 
loader  tone. 

“ And  an  Abolitionist.” 

“I  wish  you  was  along  with  ’em,  you’d  find 
out  which  be  traitors  then,  Mr.  Deane,”  said 
Joe  Carey,  sullenly. 

Deane  silenced  him  with  a look.  He  then 
took  his  package  and  went  out  of  the  store,  stop- 
ping to  leave  directions  with  a group  of  men 
about  to-morrow’s  work. 

There  was  one  girl  on  the  steps  who  looked 
np  into  his  face  timidly  as  she  moved  aside  to 
let  him  pass.  She  was  a slight,  shrinking  creat- 
ure, with  a sun-bonnet  almost  concealing  her 
freckled  face  with  its  bands  of  dark  reddish  hair, 
its  timid  mouth,  and  large  hazel  eyes. 

She  had  stood  just  in  the  doorway,  leaning 
against  the  open  blind,  for  a long  time,  with  the 
sunset  painting  bars  of  golden  light  through  it 
on  her  dark  dress,  but  never  reaching  her  face, 
which  was  turned  away  toward  Richard  Deane 
all  the  time  he  talked.  He  had  seen  her  earn- 
est gaze  once,  and  bad  nodded  to  her  with  a 
kind  smile ; then  he  forgot  she  was  there. 

She  watched  him  now  as  he  stood  talking  to 
the  men  out  by  the  pump,  straightening  his 
manly  figure,  and  tossing  the  hair  back  from 
his  forehead  to  let  the  wind  cool  it.  She  might 
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have  stood  so  five  minutes,  it  might  have  been 
fifteen,  she  could  not  tell,  when  she  was  startled 
by  a pull  at  her  sleeve.  It  was  a little  negro 
boy,  who  stood  there  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

“Why,  Tom,  what  do  you  want?” 

“ She  say  Misse  Hetty  come  home  right  off 
short.”  And  the  boy  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  command. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  girl,  “I’ll  come.”  Her 
face,  which  had  brightened  a moment  ago  like 
one  taking  in  the  charm  of  a beautiful  picture, 
relapsed  into  its  old  lifelessness.  Bidding  the 
boy  follow  her  in  an  humbled  tone,  as  if  she  had 
no  right  to  give  a command,  she  sighed,  went 
down  the  steps  slowly,  and  walked  away. 

Seeing  that  Tom  did  not  follow  her,  she  turn- 
ed round  to  call  him.  He  was  standing  on  the 
steps  with  Joe  Carey,  whose  eyes,  fixed  on  Deane, 
were  gleaming  wrathfully  through  tho  shaggy 
hair  which  fell  over  his  forehead. 

“Tom!”  % 

“ Yes,  I’se  cornin’,  Misse  Hetty.” 

She,  moved  along  a step  or  two,  but  Tom  re- 
mained stationary.  So  she  spoke  again,  this 
time  peremptorily. 

“Lor*,  Misse  Hetty,  what  a hurry  you  am 
in !”  said  Toro,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  putting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  “ Missus  said  I was  gwine 
for  to  get  some  rope  to  halter  de  nag— t’other’s 
broke.” 

“ Tom,  come  this  minnte !” 

“And  der’s  some  ’bacca,  too,  as  Massa’s  been 
in  de  most  distress  for — 1'se  got  dat  to  get.” 

Poor  Hetty  gave  up  in  despair,  and  was  turn- 
ing away  without  him,  when  Carey,  who  ap- 
parently had  not  noticed  the  boy  before,  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  sullen  talk  ^ith  the  Aristocrat 
and  the  drunken  workman,  who  were  smoking 
at  the  door,  and  giving  the  boy  a kick  which 
landed  him  in  the  sand  below,  told  him,  with  an 
oath,  “to  go  'long  with  his  mistress,  and  not  be 
sneakin'  round  him.” 

Tom  picked  himself  up,  looking  rather  crest- 
fallen for  the  moment,  but  there  was  a sly  wink 
in  his  eye  as  he  walked  meekly  by  Hetty’s  side 
which  she  noticed. 

“Tom,  what  does  ail  you?”  she  said. 

“Lor1,  nothin',  Misse  Hetty.  I was  a sin- 
ful nigger  to  be  botherin'  you — I’se  respectable 
now.” 

But  though  he  followed  her  obediently,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  such  apparent  delight, 
and  chuckled  and  rolled  his  eyes  so  mysterious- 
ly, that  Hetty  felt  serious  fears  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  repentance,  and  was  just  delivering 
him  a little  lecture  on  it,  in  her  grave  way,  when 
she  beard  footsteps  behind  them,  and  almost  be- 
fore she  knew  it  some  one  had  taken  her  heavy 
bundle  from  her  hand  and  was  walking  by  her 
side. 

“Six  quarts  of  meal — and  you  such  a little 
thing!  Tom,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  let  Miss  Hetty  carry  such  a bundle.” 

“Dat's  a fac’,”  said  Tom,  solemnly.  “If 
you'll  gib  it  to  me  I’ll  go  it  cross  lots,  and  run 
wid  it  all  de  way  to  make  up  'counts  square.” 


And,  good  as  his  word,  Tom  seized  the  bun- 
dle, and  with  a broad  grin  at  Hetty,  intended 
probably  for  confession  of  sin,  started  off,  and 
was  soon  over  the  wall  and  out  of  sight. 

44  Well,  Hetty,  your  aunt  doesn’t  give  you  any 
rest,  does  she  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir,  sometimes.  I ain’t  her  own, 
you  know,  I do  wish  once  in  a while — ” 

44  Well,  what  is  it?” 

“Oh,  nothing.  Sir.  I didn’t  mean  to  trouble 
you,  only  sometimes  I should  like  it  to  see  a pic- 
ture or  something  to  show  me  what  mother  was 
like.” 

“Poor  little  thing!”  And  Deane  looked  at 
her  compassionately  as  she  walked  so  meekly  by 
his  side,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the  shadow  of 
her  bonnet.  She  looked  up  at  lost  in  a half- 
frightened  way. 

44 1 — I don’t  know  what  made  me,  Mr.  Deane. 
I didn’t  mean  to  talk  so ; it  was  very  wrong  in 
me,  and  then  I had  so  much  else  to  say  to  you — 
how  could  I be  so  selfish  ?” 

His  merry  laugh  did  not  drive  away  the  clond 
on  her  face. 

“Perhaps  you’ll  think  me  very  silly,”  she 
said,  with  her  head  drooping  a little,  “but  I am 
afraid.  I wish  you  needn't  have  to  talk  about 
the  war  and  all  that.  If  you’d  seen  Joe  C&- 
rey — ” 

“What  of  him  ?”  said  Deane,  carelessly. 

“Oh,  such  a look  as  he  had  when  you  went 
out  to  the  puinp  there ! I don’t  know — they’re 
all  so  dreadful  rough  they  wouldn’t  mind  doing 
any  thing,  and  every  body  here  hates  the  North. 
They  don’t  seem  to  mind  the  old  flag  one  bit. 
Uncle  talks  so  sometimes  about — about  men  who 
feel  as  you  do  that  I can’t  bear  it.  And  then  I 
get  thinking — ” 

“That  I shall  be  spirited  off  by  those  fellows 
some  night  ? Why,  Hetty,  what  a foolish  little 
creature?” 

Something  in  his  bantering  tone  brought  a 
change  into  her  face — it  was  partly  pain,  partly 
resolve ; and  when  she  spoke  again  it  was  with 
a womanly  firmness  in  her  voice. 

“I  knew  you  would  say  so.  I don’t  know 
very  much  about  these  things,  but  I am  quite 
sure  yon  are  not  safe  here.” 

Deane’s  face  grew  grave,  but  be  was  not 
thinking  of  the  words  she  said ; it  was  only  a 
certain  soothing  in  her  quiet  tones  that  stirred 
to  the  surface  some  thoughts  that  had  been  hid- 
den. 

“Hetty,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “I  can’t  stand 
this  much  more,  they  goad  me  so  with  their 
traitorous  words ; it  must  end.” 

“End?”  turning  her  face  np  in  a frightened 
way. 

44 1 must  go  away  from  here.  If  I could  get 
up  North  among  loyal  people  I should  be  hap- 
py.” 

Hetty  stooped  to  pick  a daisy,  and  began  pull- 
ing it  to  pieces  nervously:  she  made  no  answer. 

“If  I could  only  fight!”  he  went  on,  passion- 
ately— “if  I could  fight!  It  seems  so  hard.” 
Unconsciously  he  held  out  his  right  hand,  with 
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its  mutilatod  fin  per,  looking  as  if  he  loathed  it 
for  standing  between  him  and  his  country’s  need. 

In  a moment  Hetty  had  snatched  it  in  both 
of  hers,  and  bent  her  face  over  it  so  that  it  was 
wet  with  her  hot  tears.  The  young  man  stood 
amazed. 

“ Hetty  ! what  ails  yon  ?’’ 

“Don’t  speak  so — scold  mo,  blame  me,  send 
me  out  of  your  sight!  I know  what  you  are 
thinking — I did  it  all ; it  is  my  fault  that  you 
are  unhappy,  and  yon  would  have  made  such  a 
brave  soldier!  Oh,  Mr.  Deane,  I wish  you  had 
never  seen  me !” 

The  girl’s  slight  frame  shook  with  some  un- 
controllable emotion.  He  tried  in  his  wonder 
to  soothe  her,  the  truth  dawning  gradually  in  ! 
his  mind.  He  remembered  what  he  had  long  | 
forgotten — how  his  hand  came  to  be  the  maimed  ; 
thing  it  was.  It  was  the  very  fim  day  he  was  j 
ever  at  the  Bend  when  he  was  hunting  for  a : 
place  to  board.  He  had  found  this  little  girl — : 
she  was  so  very  small,  and,  indeed,  no  more  | 
than  a little  girl  in  years  then — he  had  found  • 
her  trying  in  vain  to  split  a large  log  of  wood — | 
far  too  large  for  her  feeble  strength— and  lie  had  \ 
taken  the  hatchet  in  his  kindly  way  to  help  her.  j 
The  child  thanked  him  shyly,  but  showed  so  | 
strong  a wish  to  learn  to  do  the  work  herself,  ! 


“because,”  she  said,  “Aunt  often  sent  her  to 
make  kindling,”  that,  to  please  her,  he  hod 
steadied  the  log  while  she  made  another  at- 
tempt on  its  hard  surface.  Her  little  hands, 
however,  were  trembling  and  awkward,  and  the 
hatchet  came  sharply  down  on  his  own.  He  re- 
membered how,  even  in  his  pain,  he  had  noticed 
the  pale  terror  of  her  face,  and  how  she  did  not  i 
shriek  and  run  away  as  most  children  would  I 
have  done,  but,  binding  her  apron  around  his  I 
hand,  she  led  him  into  the  house  and  called  for  j 
help. 

That  was  the  way  he  had  found  out  her 


uncle,  Silas  Blunt,  and  there  he  had  boarded 


ever  since.  He  had  never  dreamed  the  little 
thing  would  take  that  accident  to  heart  so  after 
all  these  years. 

“ Hetty,  why,  Hetty,  don’t !”  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  “ I wasn’t 
thinking  of  yon ; indeed  I had  quite  forgotten 
how  I was  hurt.  1 supposed  yon  had.” 

Forget ! She  did  not  tell  him  how  many  nights 


she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  over  it  up  in  her 
little  chamber  in  the  loft.  She  only  looked  into 
his  face  in  a hopeless  wav,  as  if  she  wondered 
he  did  not  hate  her,  and  said,  fiercely  dropping 
her  arm  by  her  side  as  if  she  would  will  it  use- 
less, 

“ I wish  it  had  taken  off  my  hand !” 

“ Why,  little  Hetty” — Deane  was  really  sorry 
for  the  girl — “ yon  mustn’t  talk  so— indeed  yon 
mustn’t.  I never  have  a thought  of  blame  for 
you ; how  could  I ?” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly ; she  was  so  per- 
sistent in  these  fancies. 

“Come  now,  Hetty,”  he  went  on,  with  a 
laugh,  “don’t  let  us  think  any  more  about 
these  disagreeable  things;  what  do  you  think 
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of  my  plan  of  going  North  and  getting  some 
good  business  and  a pleasant  home?”  His 
voice  was  so  strong  and  full  of  hope  her  own 
seemed  to  catch  its  cheer. 

“I  think  you  know  best,  Mr.  Deane.  I 
think  perhaps  you’re  right.  There  won’t  be 
much  business  here  if  the  war  keeps  on  long.” 

“ What  a practical  little  head  you  have, 

Hetty ! but  supposing  I shouldn’t  get  work  any 
where  else  ?” 

“ You  t Oh,  Mr.  Deane !” 

She  turned  her  eyes  up  to  his  with  a sort  of 
worship  liko  a dumb  brute’*  in  them ; you  see 
it  sometimes  in  these  women  whose  patient  lives 
are  outwardly  so  commonplace.  To  look  at 
their  timid  faces,  to  see  how  a word,  a look,  a 
touch  could  guide  them,  you  would  think  only 
of  a brook  which  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  or 
moaned  in  the  shade,  as  the  case  might  be.  But 
there  may  be  deep  waters  there,  and  the  current 
may  be  strong. 

Deane  laughed  at  her  credulity. 

“ Why,  Hetty,  I don’t  seem  to  every  body  as 
I do  to  you ; I shouldn’t  be  every  where  what  I 
am  here;  I should  only  be  a common  man — a 
vert/  common  man,”  he  repeated  musingly.  But 
if  you  had  scon  his  eye  kindle,  and  the  involun- 
tary straightening  of  his  tall  form,  you  would 
have  agreed  with  Hetty  in  thinking  that,  what- 
ever place  he  might  take  in  the  proud  world  of 
which  she  knew  nothing,  his  own  honest  man- 
hood was  a crown  of  glory  to  him. 

He  read  this  in  her  face,  though  she  said  no- 
thing, and,  pleased  for  the  moment,  as  any  man 
would  be  with  an  innocent  vanity,  he  took  her 
hand  in  a caressing  way  and  patted  it  gently. 

“ You  are  a silly  little  thing,”  he  said.  Just 
then  they  were  startled  by  a vision  of  Tom  com- 
ing suddenly  from  behind  the  thicket  which 
grew  by  the  wall. 

“ Der  ain’t  no  more  cross  lots  to  go  ober,”  he 
said,  apologetically  ; “ so  I’sc  come  on  dc  street 
and  I’sc  gwine  respectable  now,  Misse  Hetty;” 
and  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  he  ran  on 
down  the  dusty  road,  tossing  his  bundle  in  the 
air,  and  catching  it  on  his  feet  as  it  came  down 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  its  contents. 

Hetty  dropped  Deane’s  hand  quickly  when 
she  saw  this  apparition,  with  something  very 
like  a blush  on  hsr  freckled  cheeks;  but  they 
were  hidden  under  her  bonnet  and  he  did  not 
see  it. 

They  walked  on,  quietly  talking  of  him  and 
his  new  plans,  till  they  reached  the  house. 

Somehow  Dennc  always  felt  better,  and  his 
future  looked  brighter  for  such  a talk.  She  had 
such  a quiet,  sensible  way  of  putting  things — 
this  little  creature! 

They  found  Tom  sitting  ontsidc  the  yard  the 
perfect  picture  of  despair.  The  bundle  with  its 
broken  paper  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  meal  was 
scattered  on  the  grass.  He  looked  up  with  a 
rueful  countenance,  rolling  his  eyes  at  Hetty. 

“Lori,  I didn’t  mean  to  do  dat  ar — I didn’t, 
true  as  Gospel  I I tought  I’d  cotch  it,  and  my 
foot  stuck  trough  de  paper.  Land  o’  Goshen ! 
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I dersent  tell  she.  I’d  lieber  fight  de  Phlisstins 
’long  wid  Goliah,  I had.”  Hetty,  repressing  a 
smile  at  this  remarkable  Scriptural  allusion,  re- 
proved the  boy  for  his  carelessness,  then  said  she 
would  do  the  best  for  him  she  could  and  take ! 
the  bundle  to  her  aunt  herself.  The  delighted  j 
Tom  was  voluble  in  his  thanks,  assuring  her 
repeatedly  “dat  he'd  never  be  disrespectable 
agin!” 

She  had  a fancy  for  the  boy,  and  often  saved 
him  from  the  lawful  results  of  his  mad  capers. 

She  aud  Deane  replaced  the  meal  in  its  bag 
as  best  they  could,  and,  with  a last  kindly  warn- 
ing to  Tom  against  the  recurrence  of  like  acci- 
dents, went  into  the  house. 

Hetty  went  directly  to  her  aunt  to  intercede 
for  Tom,  patiently. heard  herself  blamed  as  usual 
for  a long  category  of  faults,  beginning  with  her 
delay  at  the  store,  and  finally  ending  with  Tom. 
She  attempted  little  or  no  reply,  took  off  her 
bonnet,  and  went  about  her  evening  work  in  the 
listless  way  habitual  to  her.  But  Mrs.  Blunt 
was  not  pacified. 

“I’ve  left  all  them  dishes  for  you,”  she  said, 
angrily ; “ you've  dawdled  long  enough  for  one 
night,  and  must  make  up  for  it;  and  you  must 
jest  see  to  Richard  Deane’s  supper  yourself,  for 
when  I slave  myself  to  death  for  any  fine  gen- 
tleman that  don’t  get  his  meals  at  Christian  hours 
like  the  rest  on  us,  my  name  won't  be  Lucindy 
Blunt.” 

Then  having  announced  her  intention  of 
spending  the  evening  at  a neighbor’s,  and  repeat- 
ing her  directions  sh&rply,  Mrs.  Blunt  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  disappeared,  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  a sense  of  Hetty’s  un- 
worthiness and  ingratitude,  and  the  credit  it 
was  to  her  to  give  a home  to  her  sister’s  child. 

If  she  had  seen  the  dull  face  brighten  and 
glow  with  pleasure  I think  she  would  have 
come  directly  back,  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
prepared  Mr.  Deane’s  supper  herself. 

Hetty  called  him  when  it  was  ready,  into  the 
kitchen  of  course,  this  was  the  fashion  at  the 
Bend.  Silas  Blunt  being  well  to  do  in  his  small 
way,  ranking  indeed  next  to  the  Aristocrat  by 
virtue  of  the  ownership  of  Tom,  the  house 
boasted  a little  close  room  with  a wooden  sofa 
on  rockers,  two  or  three  chairs,  a large  rag  mat 
of  varied  colors  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
on  it  a small  round  table,  ornamented  with  a 
Bible,  one  or  two  stray  copies  of  the  “ Farmer’s 
Almanac,”  and  a cook-book,  which  room  was 
honored  by  the  name  of  “ parlor.” 

Hetty  had  a secret  wish  that  to-night  — it 
might  be  the  last  night  she  should  ever  get  Mr. 
Deane’s  supper  herself — she  might  spread  a 
snowy  cloth  on  that  little  round  table,  and  open 
the  windows  of  that  dark  room  and  let  him  en- 
joy his  evening  meal  for  once,  away  from  the 
stifling  kitchen  and  the  fumes  of  her  uncle’s  pipe 
floating  in  from  the  backdoor  steps,  which  she 
knew  were  so  unpleasant  to  him. 

But  against  (he  “ powers  that  were”  she  never 
thought  of  rebelling.  She  closed  the  door  that 
her  uncle's  rough  voice  and  tobacco-smoke  might 


be  os  far  away  as  possible,  opened  both  the  win- 
dows to  let  the  air  blow  freshly  through  the 
room,  and  set  the  little  table  between  them. 
After  all  it  was  not  unpleasant,  Deane  thought, 
as  he  sat  down  to  his  simple  meal.  There  was 
| a stray  jasmine  vine  which  Hetty  had  trained 
outside  the  window,  and  the  wind  tossed  its  yel- 
low blossoms  to  and  fro,  filling  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. There  was  a bit  of  it  Iletty  had  laid 
by  his  plate,  too,  and  she  herself  looked,  not 
pretty,  he  said  to  himself,  marking  her  old-fash- 
ioned little  figure,  her  sun-burned  face  and  red- 
dish hair.  But  she  had  such  quiet  ways,  such 
a pleasant  smile,  moreover  she  was  so  thought- 
ful in  all  her  little  cares  for  his  comfort.  What 
a pity  the  girl  was  so  plain ; she  would  make  such 
a nice  wife  for  some  honest,  prosperous  wood- 
cutter some  day.  Just  as  he  was  thinking  so 
she  stepped  in  front  of  the  window  to  dip  a glass 
of  water  for  him  from  the  pail.  As  she  stood 
with  her  head  bent  a little  the  evening  light  fell 
through  the  yellow  jasmine,  touching  her  hair. 
He  saw  how  heavy  it  was,  and  how  beautiful  its 
golden  red  could  be.  Her  profile,  too,  was  fair 
and  girlish  in  relief  against  the  western  sky. 

“Iletty,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “I  wonder  if 
you’ll  miss  me  any  when  I’m  gone.” 

She  raised  her  eyes,  dark  and  liquid  again 
with  that  dumb  look : he  wondered  that  he  had 
never  known  before  that  she  had  beantiful  eyes. 
They  grew  dim  as  he  watched  her,  still  standing 
in  the  light.  Then  she  moved  away  from  the 
window  with  a low,  nervous  laugh,  saying,  in 
her  timid  way,  that  “ it  wasn’t  any  matter.” 

Mr.  Deane  ate  the  rest  of  his  supper  in  silence. 
Hetty  at  last  began  to  wash  up  the  tea-things  in 
the  twilight.  He  did  not  join  the  smoking-com- 
pany which  Silas  Blunt  and  one  or  two  of  his 
neighbors  were  holding  on  the  backdoor  steps, 
for  in  their  traitorous  talk  he  could  have  no 
part  nor  lot.  Hetty  knew  this  was  the  reason 
he  did  not  go,  but  still  it  pleased  her  to  have 
him  sit  quietly  in  the  comer  where  he  could 
watch  her  at  her  work,  talking  over  the  new  life 
he  should  find  in  the  free  North,  under  the  flag 
he  loved.  Itwould  notbe  much  longer — he  might 
never  talk  so  with  her  again,  aud  a few  hot  tears 
came  all  unbidden.  But  she  wiped  them  away 
in  the  dark,  and  he  did  not  see  them. 

Presently  they  heard  Silas  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  he  came  in,  followed  by  his 
wife. 

uHetfy,  you  lazy  thing,  light  the  candle!” 
said  her  aunt,  throwing  herself  into  a chair,  while 
Mr.  Blunt  grumbled  because  he  could  not  find 
the  dipper.  Somehow  Deane  could  not  boar  to 
hear  Hetty  scolded  to-night,  so,  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  her,  he  began  talking  to  the  two,  and 
at  last  told  them  of  his  intention  to  leave  the 
Bend. 

4<  Wa’al,  ef  ever  I see  a Lincolnite  true  grit 
you’re  one  on  ’em,”  said  the  astonished  Silas  in 
his  heavy  way. 

14  Now  you  don’t  say  so,  Mr.  Deane!”  and  ap- 
palling visions  came  to  Mrs.  Blunt  of  the  loss  of 
this  valuable  boarder  and  his  prompt  payments. 
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“Hetty!  Hetty!  do  you  hear  this?  Where  is 
the  girl  ?” 

Hetty  was  not  to  be  seen:  she  had  slipped 
away  and  gone  up  stairs  to  bed. 

The  next  two  weeks  passed  quickly.  Deane 
was  very  busy  making  his  last  arrangements  with 
the  men,  and  instructing  his  successor  who  had 
been  sent  down  from  Knoxville  a few  days  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  his  departure.  This  man, 
however,  was  not  to  board  at  Silas  Blunt’s,  and 
Hetty  was  secretly  glad,  for  he  was  a coarse,  ill- 
featured  person,  and  a rebel  besides,  and  she  felt 
she  could  not  see  him  in  Mr.  Deane’s  place  some- 
how. 

They  were  hard  days  for  Hetty,  these  last  be- 
fore he  wertf.  The  poor  little  thing  could  not 
have  said  what  ailed  her.  She  did  not  know 
why  it  was  that  all  the  yellow  sunshine  which 
lay  in  thick  golden  bars  on  the  kitchen  floor 
should  seem  so  cold,  why  she  did  not  like  to 
hear  the  robins  sing,  nor  why  sfie  cried  herself 
to  sleep  every  night  with  such  bitter  tears.  She 
knew  why  her  lip  trembled  sometimes  when  Mr. 
Deane  came  home  to  supper  and  spoke  a few 
kind  words  to  her,  or  when  she  helped  him  in 
some  preparation  for  his  journey — it  was  because 
he  was  going  away  and  she  should  never  see  him 
again.  But  it  couldn’t  be  that  which  she  cried 
over  at  night,  for  she  was  such  a little  useless 
thing  she  had  no  right  to  mind  his  leaving  her, 
and  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  sunlight  and 
the  robin’s  song? — they  were  just  the  same  wheth- 
er he  were  there  or  not. 

And  so  the  last  day  came,  and  she  had  seen 
Joe  Carey  come  with  a wagon  to  drive  his  trunk 
to  the  nearest  station,  where  it  might  be  sent  by 
railroad,  asking,  with  his  eyes  gleaming  through 
his  shaggy  hair,  if  Mr.  Deane  calc’lated  to  go 
in  his  own  boat  to-night?  Mr.  Deane  had  suid 
“yes;”  and  she  watched  Joe  thrive  away  the 
precious  trunk,  seeing  him  stop  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods  to  talk  with  two  or  three  rough- 
looking men — strangers  they  were  at  the  Bend ; 
and  when  she  heard  their  loud  laughter,  think- 
ing how  glad  Joe  was  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Deane, 
the  rebellious  tears  sprang  quickly  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  turned  away,  trying  very  hard  not  to 
hate  him. 

The  sun  set  at  last,  large  and  fiery  red ; the 
twilight  crept  out  of  the  woods,  and  the  moon 
rose  silently  behind  the  purple  hills.  It  was 
then  that  Deane  came  up  to  the  house  to  take 
his  bag  and  say  “Good-by.”  He  had  parted 
from  his  men,  with  some  of  them  pleasantly,  for 
he  had  been  a kind  master,  but  he  had  noticed 
the  thankless  rebel  look  on  so  many  faces  that 
it  was  with  little  regret  he  left  them  and  the  old 
life  he  and  they  had  led  together. 

He  had  given  some  last  kindly  advice  to  the  j 
ubiquitous  Tom,  who  had  followed  him  all  day 
as  if  he  feared  to  lose  sight  of  him,  had  obtained 
from  him  the  boy’s  invariable  form  of  a solemn 
promise  that  he  “ would  be  respectable”  to  Miss 
Hetty  in  future,  and  had  watched  him  run  away 
into  the  woods  brushing  his  shirt-sleeve  across 
his  eyes.  He  had  shaken  hands  with  Silas  and 
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Mrs.  Blunt,  and  left  the  farm-house  to  look  for 
Hetty.  He  found  her  standing  at  the  gate. 

“Well,  Hetty,”  he  said,  cheerfully,  “I  am 
going  ” 

“Aren’t  you  early?  the  moon  is  hardly  up.” 

“ No.  My  boat  is  up  the  river,  I shall  have 
nearly  a mile’s  walk,  and  it  will  be  bright  moon- 
light by  that  time  and  grand  sailing;  the  wind 
is  just  right.” 

He  hesitated,  hardly  caring  to  say  he  must 
go.  Hetty  stood  playing  nervously  with  her 
apron  strings  with  her  head  bent. 

“Well,”  he  said,  at  length,  “it  is  time  I 
started ; don’t  forget  me,  Hetty,  I shall  think 
of  you.  This  is  a lonely  life  you  lead.  I 
haven’t  forgotten  what  you  said  to  me  one  day 
about  your  mother,  but  you  must  keep  up  good 
courage.” 

Courage ! This  was  just  the  word  she  wanted 
now,  wanted  so  much  more  than  he  guessed. 

The  sound  of  it  stopped  the  quiver  on  hor  lips, 
and  she  folded  her  hands  quietly. 

“And  then,”  said  Deane,  in  a bright  way, 

“you  will  marry  some  good  man  that  will  make 
you  happy  one  of  these  days.” 

She  started,  a burning  blush  reddening  her 
face  and  neck,  so  deep  it  was  that  he  saw  it  by 
the  faint  light  the  moon  sent  over  the  hills. 

She  hid  her  face  on  the  gate,  and  for  a moment 
she  made  him  no  answer.  Of  course,  Deane 
thought,  it  was  quite  natural,  any  girl  would  do 
so,  and  she  was  so  young  and  timid  besides. 

He  smiled. 

^ “ I didn’t  mean  to  bother  you,  Hetty,  just  as 
I was  going  off ; I won’t  say  it  again,  you  foolish 
little  thing,  but  I shall  think  it  just  the  same. 

And,  Hetty,  I want  to  be  like  a good  brother  to 
you,  and  you  mustn’t  mind  writing  me  about  it 
when  the  time  comes,  and  don’t  forget  me,  will 
you  ? I shall  miss  you,  little  girl ; well,  good- 
by  !” 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  gravely  on 
the  forehead,  as  was  quite  natural  and  very 
kind  in  him,  Mrs.  Blunt  thought,  looking 
through  the  “ parlor”  window. 

The  young  roan  had  not  thought  it  would  be 
so  hard  to  leave  this  little  thing  with  her  sad 
eyes  and  her  patient  face  turned  so  mutely  up 
to  his.  He  felt  suddenly  how  he  should  miss 
her  gentle  ways  and  voice,  aud  walked  away 
sadly. 

“ Hetty!”  called  her  aunt  from  the  house,  in 
a tone  somewhat  softened  of  its  usual  asperity. 

She  started  from  her  posture  at  the  gate.  She 
had  been  leaning  over  it,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  path  to  the  woods  and  the  dark  form  that 
entered  their  shadow. 

“Well,  aunt?” 

“ You’d  better  run  down  to  the  store  and  get 
some  coffee,  there  ain’t  a scrap  for  breakfast.” 

Hetty  obeyed  silently ; it  was  better  she  should 
have  this  errand  though  she  longed  for  nothing 
so  much  as  stillness ; it  was  better  so. 

She  felt  no  fear  at  being  alone  after  dark  on 
this  solitary  walk ; indeed  she  never  thought  of 
it  as  solitary,  nor  did  she  pause  audshrink.fnmi 
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passing  through  the  group  of  men  collected  round 
the  doorway  of  the  store.  This  was  the  way 
among  the  girls  at  the  Bend ; they  were  quite 
safe,  for  there  is  a certain  chivalry  that  exists 
among  the  coarsest  men  dwelling  in  such  a 
place  as  that,  with  only  the  grand  woods  and  the 
silence  of  the  hills  forever  about  them.  All  of 
beauty  that  can  touch  their  rude  natures  makes 
the  voice  of  womanhood  more  clear. 

But  of  this  Hetty  was  not  thinking.  She 
walked  on  mechanically,  like  one  in  a dream, 
yet  with  rapid  step.  Her  purchase  made,  avoid- 
ing the  curious  tongues  of  the  women  in  the 
store,  and  the  eyes  of  the  men  on  the  steps  who 
watched  her  idly,  she  made  her  way  among  them 
and  out  into  the  road.  On  every  side  she  heard 
of  Richard  Deane  : it  seemed  as  if  scarcely  any 
thing  else  was  said  by  the  curious  and  excited 
people.  But  she  did  not  linger  at  the  sound, 
only  feeling  a vague  impatience  that  every  body 
must  have  his  name  on  their  lips — the  name 
which  she  would  whisper  over  softly  when  she 
could  creep  into  his  desolate  room  that  night, 
and  see  if  it  would  not  help  her  to  cry  and  get 
rested.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  dry 
and  burning.  She  had  but  one  thought,  to  get 
home,  to  be  alone,  any  where,  that  she  might  be 
still  and  think. 

Suddenly  her  nervous  walk  was  stopped  by 
the  apjjarition  of  a boy  apparently  playing 44  stick- 
knife'1  in  the  grass  just  at  her  side.  He  was 
making  wonderful  evolutions  in  the  air  at  each 
turn  of  the  knife,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
a group  of  men  who  stood  smoking  at  some  lit- 
tle distance,  yet  near  enough  to  see  him.  It 
proved  to  be  Tom. 

“Why,  Tom!” 

“Hush,  Missc  Hetty,  not  so  loud;  dey  am 
watchin’  me.  I say  I play  stick-knife,  an*  dey 
look.  1’se  been  an’  done  waitin’  for  you.  Don’t 
be  scared.  Dat  ar — ” Here  Tom  leaped  high 
in  the  air,  coming  down  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
tossing  his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes,  while  he 
jerked  out  the  words,  “Joe  Carey. *’ 

Hetty  started. 

4 4 1’se  gwine  to— dey  ain’t  all  gone  yet.  Dcy’s 
gwine  to  meet  him  at  de  ford.” 

Tom  stopped  to  roll  over  and  fall  down  a 
banking  near  with  the  most  remarkable  agility. 
The  men  behind  laughed  in  a drunken  way. 
He  came  back,  shaking  off  the  dust. 

“ Dey’d  kill  me  if  dey  knowed  I’d  telled  yer.” 
Here  he  drove  his  knife  into  the  grass  up  to  the 
handle.  41  De  fac’  is,  Joe  Carey  an’  dem  men 
as  has  ben  hangin’  round  wid  him,  dey ’re  after 
Massa  Deane.  Dey ’ll  find  him  at  de  Ford,  an’ 
jes’  cotch  him.” 

“ What  ? What  will  they  do  ?” 

Tom  finished  a scries  of  three  somersaults, 
the  last  one  ending  at  her  feet. 

“ Dey  might  string  him  up,  or  duck  him  un- 
der— no  tailin’,* ' was  his  cheering  reply. 

“ What  can  I do?  I must  rouse  the  men 
and  poor  Hetty  turned  ns  if  she  would  call  them. 

Tom  stood  up,  closing  his  knife. 

“No,  neber,  Misse  Hetty,”  he  said,  under  his 


breath.  “Dey *11  kill  me  sure,  and  half  ob  'em 
wouldn’t  stir  to  help  a Yankee  nohow.  You 
run  down  to  de  riber  and  hail  him.  I’ll  be  dar 
when  it’s  respectable  to  be  gwine — short  off.” 

And  Tom  walked  away,  whistling,  to  the  store. 

Hetty  for  a moment  stood  motionless;  her 
limbs  refused  to  carry  her;  she  thought  she 
should  have  fallen.  It  tvas  only  dizziness;  for 
it  passed  away,  and  she  resumed  her  former 
pace  to  deceive  the  people  till  she  should  be  out 
of  thejr  sight.  It  grew  quite  clear  to  her  in  a 
moment.  Joe  Carey  had  planned  revenge  on 
his  master  ever  since  that  talk  in  the  store.  Mr. 

Deane  was  alone  and  unarmed,  she  thought; 
she  could  get  no  help  from  her  thankless  towns- 
men in  time  to  be  of  use.  All  remained  with 
her ; she  alone  could  save  him.  Turning  a cor- 
ner where  she  would  be  out  of  sight,  her  quick 
walk  broke  into  a run.  Throwing  off  her  shawl 
and  bonnet  wiUi  a fierce  impatience,  she  flew 
over  the  fields,  over  the  brooks  and  fences,  as 
if  she  were  a wild  thing — on,  on,  with  her  hair 
unbound  now,  and  streaming  in  the  wind,  to 
the  river — on,  on,  with  her  eyes  dilating,  her 
breath  coming  in  gasps,  to  the  river.  Only  the 
river;  that  became  her  one  thought.  If  she 
could  reach  it  in  time — if  it  might  not  be  too 
late ! 

She  came  to  it  at  Inst,  out  of  the  darkness 
and  the  windings  of  the  great  forest  lying  before 
her,  broad  and  still  in  the  moonlight.  She  stood 
on  the  bank  and  looked  down,  then  up.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  a sheet  of  silver,  no- 
thing to  be  heard  but  the  faint  ripple  of  the 
water  against  a little  shelving  beach  on  which 
she  stood.  She  shuddered  ami  cried  out  in  her 
agony ; she  w’aded  out  knee-deep  in  the  cold 
water;  she  looked  down,  then  up;  she  listened 
for  the  plash  of  oars.  The  woods  beyond  were 
dark  and  still;  the  bills  above  her  were  dim 
against  the  night  sky;  the  shadows  of  the  leaves 
lay  floating  and  tremulous  on  the  river,  and  the 
little  waves  which  broke  against  the  rocks  spark- 
led in  the  light.  The  wind,  too,  rustled  hoarse- 
ly through  the  forest,  and  a startled  bird  in  the 
branches  which  hung  over  her  head  chirped 
mournfully — nothing  more. 

The  girl  paced  up  and  down  the  river-side, 
scarcely  know  ing  w hat  she  did;  breaking  through 
the  thick  underbrush  that  tore  and  scratched  her 
hands,  climbing  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  which 
jutted  into  the  stream,  holding  her  breath  to  list- 
en, her  little  hands  striking  fiercely  at  her  heart, 
as  if  she  would  tear  it  mu  to  still  its  loud  throb- 
bings  ; yet  her  eyes  never  moved  from  the  blight 
waters.  The  fall  of  every  twig  became  the  sound 
of  oars;  the  flash  of  every  distant  rock  in  the 
moonlight  a sail ; the  moan  of  the  wind  that 
swept  over  the  ford  below  turned  into  the  cry 
of  one  in  mortal  pain  ; the  scream  of  some  night- 
birds  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  was  hollow  laugh- 
ter in  her  ears. 

She  had  heard  dark  stories  of  the  way  men 
who  loved  their  country  and  her  freedom  were 
treated  in  this  fair  Southern  land.  There  was 
one  man  w ithin  ten  njiles — it  was  only  a month 
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ago— -a  loyal  man ; he  was  found  one  morning 
in  the  woods,  and  his  little  children  cried  and 
tried  to  waken  him. 

A whisper,  too,  was  going  about  the  country 
of  men  who  watched  at  railroads  and  boat-land- 
ings— men  with  faces  that  would  pale  at  nothing. 
Two  of  these  had  been  seen  with  Joe  Carey  to- 
day. 

And  she  so  alone,  so  helpless ; the  sky  so  still 
and  cold ; the  great  woods  so  voiceless ; and  the 
river  so  fair,  with  no  sight  or  sound  to  break  the 
silence  of  its  beauty. 

She  knelt  down  upon  the  sand,  turning  her 
poor  white  face  up  to  the  starrf.  No  sound  came 
from  her  lips;  but  in  the  clasping  of  her  hands 
was  a prayer  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  ut- 
tered. 

As  if  in  answer  to  it,  the  sound  of  oars  broke 
suddenly  and  distinctly  on  her  ear.  then  stopped. 
Starting,  she  saw  a sail  just  unfurling  up  the 
river — fris  sail ; she  knew*  it  even  in  the  dim  light 
by  the  mark  of  a large  blue  star  she  had  herself 
once  sewed  on  it.  He  had  liked  it:  for  it  re- 
minded him  of  the  flag,  he  said. 

She  did  not  cry  out,  but  stood  quite  still,  wait- 
ing till  he  should  come  nearer.  At  last  she  call- 
ed his  name,  timidly  at  first,  then  louder.  He 
took  no  notice.  She  called  again.  He  did  not 
hear.  She  could  see  his  form  now  quite  plain- 
ly, and  he  did  not  move  to  furl  his  sail ; his  face, 
indeed,  was  turned  away  from  her.  She  called 
again.  He  sat  still,  idly  playing  with  his  oars. 

The  truth  came  to  her  suddenly.  His  mo- 
tion was  so  swift,  and  the  wind,  catching  his 
sails,  made  so  much  sound,  that  he  could  not 
hear  her  weak  voice.  He  was  coming  on  rap- 
idly; he  would  soon  be  past  her.  She  ran  on 
down  the  bank,  calling  frantically  and  waving 
her  hands,  keeping  ever  between  him  and  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  swiftly  flying.  He 
made  no  answer,  the  sail  flapped  loudly  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  boat  came  on. 

At  last  her  strained  eyes  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
curve  in  the  river,  beyond  which  she  knew  the 
Ford’s  shallow  waters  babbled  over  the  rocks. 
Between  her  and  it  the  branch  of  an  old  tree 
had  fallen,  and  projected  far  into  the  stream. 
Her  quick  thought  seized  this  hope — he  could 
not  fail  to  see  her  there. 

In  a moment  she  had  torn  off  her  heavy  shoes 
and  stockings — like  a true  girl  of  the  Bend  as 
she  was,  not  forgetting  even  now  her  forest  teach- 
ings— and  then  she  was  out  on  the  branch  cling- 
ing with  her  bare  feet  to  its  rough  surface,  never 
pausing  to  grow  pale  and  shiver  at  the  sight  of 
the  black  water  beneath,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  the  little  boat  which  shot  down  the 
current  like  a thing  of  life. 

Deane  was  startled  then  from  his  musing  by 
her  cry,  and  looking  up  he  saw  a little  figure 
seeming  almost  to  hang  over  the  water;  its  face 
was  so  white,  and  its  long  dark  hair  streamed 
so  wildly  in  the  wind  that  for  a moment  that 
nameless  fear,  to  which  the  bravest  of  us  are  at 
times  subject,  came  over  him,  and  his  own  man- 
ly cheek  blanched  a little,  then  flushed  quickly. 


The  words  he  heard,  however,  showed  him  it 
was  no  supernatural  evil  he  had  to  dread. 

“Furl  your  sail  quick  — they’ll  kill  you!” 
Hetty  stood  quite  still,  the  branch  swinging  up 
and  down  with  her  slight  weight  as  the  boat 
shot  bv  and  the  sail  came  down. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a new  sound,  of  which 
she  well  knew  the  meaning — it  was  the  crack- 
ing of  the  bough  on  which  she  stood. 

She  knew  there  was  no  return ; she  knew, 
too,  that  the  impetus  of  the  boat  had  been  so 
great  it  might  be  moments  before  it  could  turn, 
row  np  against  the  current,  and  reach  her. 

44  Home,  for  your  life !”  she  cried,  her  thought 
even  then  first  and  only  for  him.  Then  she 
turned  and  looked  once  down  into  the  depths 
so  dark  and  still  under  her  feet. 

Whatever  the  girl’s  soul  said  to  God  as  sfie 
looked  up  after  this  to  His  far,  bright  heavens, 
was  spoken  by  silence.  Deane,  rowing  against 
the  current,  his  face  paling  as  he  neared  her, 
and  still  the  chances  lessened  that  he  would  be 
in  time,  heard  no  cry.  He  only  saw  her  stand- 
ing where  the  bough  swung  lower  and  lower  with 
her  weight,  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  breast, 
her  hair  blown  about  her  face,  smiling  out  into 
the  night  as  if  she  were  content.  He  saw  her 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  large  and  full  of  light,  with 
something  like  triumph  in  them  as  her  frail  sup- 
port dipped  deep  into  the  river,  and  the  water 
came  gurgling  over  her  feet. 

Again  the  branch  bent,  and  cracked  and 
broke ; but  with  a spring  which  rocked  his  frail 
boat  like  an  egg-shell  Deane  caught  her  as  she 
sank. 

She  crouched  down  in  the  boat,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  for  a moment.  He  saw  that 
she  shivered,  and  tried  to  wrap  her  in  his  heavy 
coat. 

“No,”  raising  her  head — “no,  I’m  not  cold.” 

How  all  the  triumph  had  gone  from  her  eyes! 
How  the  heroism  had  faded  from  her  smile ! She 
was  quite  weak  now,  and  trembled  like  a child. 
Deane  would  have  had  her  rest  against  him  as 
he  rowed,  but  she  would  not. 

“I  can  sit  alone  now,”  she  said.  He  looked 
at  her  in  wonder  to  sec  what  a little  lifeless  thing 
she  had  become,  and  how  she  shrank  at  his 
touch. 

“ Hetty,”  he  said,  in  a kind  tone,  “what  does 
all  this  mean  ?” 

She  told  him  her  story  in  a low  voice,  with 
her  eyes  turned  away  all  the  while  from  his. 

A change  passed  over  Richard  Deane’s  face ; 
he  was  no  coward,  but  he  knew  the  times  and 
the  men  about  him  well  enough  to  see  the  dan- 
ger from  which  he  had  been  snatched. 

“And  so,  Hetty,”  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
broken  voice,  “you  periled  your  own  life  to 
gave  mine  ?” 

She  started  a little,  and  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  wet  her  hands  and  put  them  to 
her  cheeks  with  a sudden  motion,  as  if  to  cool 
them. 

“I  didn’t  think  much  about  that,”  she  an- 
swered. 
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44  Hetty*’ — and  his  eyes  caught  hers — “I  have 
no  words  to  thank  you  with.” 

“I  want  no  thanks!”  She  spoke  sharply; 
then  her  voice  softened  in  a moment : 44  Don’t, 
please,  talk  about  it  any  more.  I can’t.” 

44  Poor  little  thing ! no  wonder — she  had  been 
so  frightened, y Deane  thought,  and  rowed  on  in 
silence. 

Hetty  sat  motionless  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  the  light  touching 
her  wet  dress  and  the  hair  which  lay  so  darkly 
on  her  shoulders,  but  her  face  always  in  the 
shadow. 

So  they  pulled  slowly  against  the  current  up 
the  moonlit  river,  and.  the  silence  between  them 
was  unbroken.  Deane  noticed  at  last  that  Het- 
ty looked  steadily  and  somewhat  fearfully  into 
the  thicket  on  the  bank.  His  eyes  followed  her 
gaze.  A figure  was  certainly  there,  moving 
stealthily  through  the  bushes. 

“There!  I was  right — it  has  come  from 
clear  down  most  to  the  Ford,”  she  whispered, 
drawing  near  to  him  and  clutching  his  arm. 
“See!” 

The  form  came  out  now  into  a clear  space 
among  the  rocks,  and  stopped  opposite  them. 

“Hooray!”  cried  a well-known  voice,  “Joe 
Carey’s  done  cotched  dis  time.  He  and  de 
white  trash  ’long  wid  him  is  cussin’  and  swear- 
in  * round  dor  awful  ’cause  Massa  Deane  hain’t 
come.  ” 

It  was  Tom.  He  had  been  watching  far  down 
the  river  to  warn  Mr.  Deane  if  Hetty  had  failed. 
Before  they  could  answer  he  had  disappeared 
again  in  the  woods,  and  they  heard  him  whist- 
ling “ Safe  in  de  Kingdom”  long  after  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

They  reached  the  landing  at  last,  and  Deane, 
when  he  locked  his  boat,  gave  Hetty  the  key. 

“I  want  you  to  keep  the  little  Flag  for  your 
own  to  remember  me  by,”  he  said.  “I  sha’n’t 
try  another  boat-ride  at  present,  I think.  I shall 
go  off  quietly  by  railroad  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Tom  will  drive  me.” 

They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  going  in 
silently,  when  Hetty  stopped  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Deane.” 

44  Why  I shall  see  you  in  the  morning,  sha’n’t 
I ? It  isn’t  such  an  early  hour  after  all — only 
half  past  five.” 

“ Good-by,”  was  all  she  said,  still  holding  out 
her  hand.  Deane  took  it,  surprised. 

44  Well,  good-by ; God  bless  vbu,  little  Hetty !” 

Then  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

Her  room  in  the  loft  was  very  quiet,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  bare  floor  with  the  rafters  over 
her  head,  and  a bit  of  moonlight  falling  through 
the  little  window  on  her  white,  motionless  face. 
With  her  eyes  looking  far  out  into  the  woods 
where  the  river  gleamed  through  the  trees,  and 
her  hands  still  folded  on  her  wet  dress,  she  list- 
ened to  Richard  Deane’s  footsteps  in  the  room 
below. 

And  so  there  came  to  Hetty  the  knowledge 
which  comes  to  us  all,  sooner  or  later,  when  the 


master-hand  touches  us,  which  shall  strike  all 
the  jarred  notes  and  trembling  chords  of  our  life 
into  harmony. 

She  saw  what  this  man  was  to  her.  She  was 
no  longer  the  child  with  whom  he  sported ; she 
was  no  more  the  girl  with  her  blind  worship  of 
what  stood  so  far  above  her.  The  blush  of  a 
woman  had  burned  on  her  cheek  that  day  be- 
fore him.  She  loved  him.  It  had  been  his 
thoughtless  joke  about  her  marriage  which  re- 
vealed this  to  her.  She  could  have  sunk  to  the 
ground  for  shame  and  ngony,  when  he  thought 
her  only  a foolish  girl— shy,  as  all  girls  are,  at 
the  mention  of  such  a thing. 

She  to  dare  to  love  him  ? She?  so  ignorant  she 
was,  with  her  homely  face  and  awkward  ways, 
whom  he  would  think  no  more  of  an  hour  after 
he  had  left  her.  And  he  was  so  noble,  so  good, 
so  high  above  her ! If  she  might  be  only  a poor 
little  flower  that  could  blossom  for  an  hour  at 
his  feet,  and  make  his  way  bright  for  him,  even 
though  he  passed  on  and  trod  her  in  the  dust! 

But  no,  such  lowly  perfume  could  never  reach 
him  in  the  unknown  world  into  which  he  was 
going. 

He  would  leave  her,  with  all  things  about  her, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  there.  She  would  see 
the  crowd  gathered  to  gossip  at  the  same  old 
store;  the  boats  would  float  idly  on  the  hot 
river  just  the  same;  the  men  would  come  home 
from  their  work  in  the  twilight,  and  she  would 
stand  no  more  at  the  gate  to  watch  for  him. 

The  days  with  their  round  of  work  w ould  go  on 
at  the  farm-house.  The  lonely  evenings  would 
fall  when  she  would  be  so  tired — so  tired,  and 
his  kindly  smile  would  never  come  to  rest  her. 

If  the  hot  tears  came  at  sunset  from  thoughts 
of  her  loveless  life,  and  dreams  of  her  mother 
who  would  have  loved  her,  his  pleasant  voice 
should  never  soothe  her  with  its  cheering. 

And  all  the  while  he,  in  his  new,  happy  life, 
would  find  no  place  for  memories  of  the  little 
qniet  thing  who  set  his  suppers,  and  brought 
him  fresh  water  from  the  spring  at  noon.  Or 
even  if  he  did  think  sometimes  not  unkindly  of 
her,  how  would  it  be?  She  remembered  his 
parting  at  the  gate,  how  gentle  and  brotherly  it 
was.  He  bad  even  asked  God  to  bless  her; 
but  then  she  bad  just  saved  his  life ; he  was 
grateful.  His  heart  too — his  noble  heart — was 
filled  with  pity  for  her.  While  hers — Oh  that 
she  had  gone  down  into  the  bright  waters  look- 
ing into  his  eyes  and  smiling  in  her  calm  con- 
tent, proud  to  die  that  he  might  live,  glad  to  be 
at  rest  and,  know  his  last  memory  of  her  would 
be  a gentle,  perhaps  a tearful  one.  She  bowed 
her  face  in  her  hands,  her  slight  form  shivering 
as  if  with  cold.  There,  crouched  upon  the  floor 
with  her  head  bent  so  low  that  her  falling  hair 
veiled  her  face,  and  hands,  and  breast,  she  sat 
till  the  moon  sank  behind  the  western  hills. 

44  Well,  Hester  Reed !”  was  Mrs.  Blunt’s  salu- 
tation the  next  morning  ns  Hetty  entered  the 
kitchen,  “these  are  pretty doin’s ! hero  it  is  live 
o’clock  ironin’  day,  and  I’ve  been  slavin’  here 
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alone  ever  scnce  half  past  four,  and  l^chard 
Deane  gone  half  an  hour  ago,  wonderin’  and 
botherin’  round  ’cause  you  wasn’t  down  to  see 
him  off.” 

Hetty  murmured  some  reply  about  being  very 
tired  after  last  night. 

“Reely  now,  that  was  dreadfhl,  wern’t  it?" 
said  Mrs.  Blunt,  in  a mysterious  whisper,  some- 
what softened  by  the  weary  way  in  which  Hetty 
went  about  her  work.  “ If  they’d  caught  him 
he’d  ha’  ben  in  the  river  this  morning,  and  no- 
body the  wiser.  What  are  you  a shiverin’  for 
this  warm  morning?” 

44  I’m  cold,”  said  Hetty,  and  she  turned  to 
pour  out  her  uncle’s  coffee. 

“ You  jest  go  an’  hunt  up  yonr  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  them  shoes  this  morning;  for  my 
part,  I don’t  sec  the  need  of  leavin’  of ’em  off,  if 
you  did  have  to  run  faster’n  common.” 

“I  will  get  them  back  safely,  aunt." 

Her  face  was  very  pale  this  morning,  and  she 
was  very,  quiet  over  her  work.  Mrs.  Blunt  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  idea  that  she  would  be  sick 
— “fever  ’n  ngcr,  maybe,  or  cholery  infantum,  or 
some  suL*h  thing,”  and  poor  Hetty  was  dosed  with 
ginger-tea  all  day. 

The  matter  of  Mr.  Deane’s  escape  was  quietly 
hushed  up.  Silas  Blunt  and  his  wife  were  too 
much  in  fear  of  being  called  “Lincolnites,” 
and  of  Joe  Carey’s  vengeance,  to  make  it  a sub- 
ject of  gossip;  and  as  for  Tom,  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  jumping  into  the  river 
at  once  and  saving  Joe  the  trouble.  So  the 
rough  strangers  disappeared  from  the  Bend. 
Carey  lounged  about  his  work  in  sullen  silence, 
and  all  things  went  on  as  before. 

Tom,  though  a little  cast  down  at  first  by 
Mr.  Deane’s  departure,  was  jubilant  for  days 
over  his  own  sharpness. 

“I  neber  did  tink,"  he  said  one  day,  confi- 
dentially to  Hetty,  when  she  had  watched  him 
chuckling  in  silence  for  some  minutes — “ I neb- 
er did  tink  I was  so  respectable  afore ; now  I 
done  cotched  Joe  Carey!  He  didn’t  know  I 
heard  him  on  de  steps  de  day  you  an*  Massa 
Deane  walk  home  togeder,  when  he  say  he  like 
to  see  dat  ar  boss  git  his  pay  for  de  demed 
Yankee  talk,  an*  he  better  look  out  some  o’  dese 
vere  dark  nights,  and  he  neber  see  me  follorin* 
him  an’  de  white  trash  trough  de  bushes,  while 
dey  talk  about  de  Ford  and  Massa  Deane,  and 
den  go  back  to  de  store,  an’  swagger  round  peace- 
able as  Job  in  de  Scripters.” 

It  was  about  a week  after  Deane’s  departure 
when  Hetty  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  one 
night  when  her  work  was  done.  Her  aunt  had 
“ dropped  in”  to  have  a chat  with  the  Aristo- 
crat’s wife,  with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, being  entitled  to  this  honor  because  she 
also  was  the  “mistress  of  a nigger;”  Silas  was 
smoking  as  nsual  back  of  the  house,  where  he 
could  feast  his  eyes  by  the  sight  of  his  potato- 
patch,  and  so  Hetty  was  quite  alone. 

The  days  had  gone  by  so  dreamily  since  Mr. 
Deane  went  away.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  sunlight  brightening  the  clearing,  the  cease- 


less talk  of  the  people  who  moved  about  her, 
their  very  forms,  even  her  own  face  looking  at 
her  so  white  and  dim  from  the  bit  of  broken 
glass  in  her  room,  had  seemed  so  unreal.  She 
longed  for  something  to  start  and  waken  her. 

Her  mind  in  its  weakened  and  morbid  state  had 
possessed  itself  of  the  idea  that  he  could  not  es- 
cape the  many  dangers  which  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  State  threw  around  him,  and 
that  into  one  or  the  other  of  them  he  must  fall. 

This  fear  haunted  her  night  and  day.  If  she 
could  only  hear  from  him  once  just  one  word. 

But  that  could  not  be ; she  might  never  know 
as  the  years  went  on  whether  he  lived  to  reach 
his  bright  Northern  home. 

A peculiar  whistle  from  Tom  started  her  just 
then,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  him  performing 
his  favorite  somersault  on  the  grass.  Some- 
thing white  dropped  out  of  his  jacket  pocket  at 
her  feet.  She  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a letter  directkl  to  her  in  a large,  clear 
hand.  Now  Hetty  had  never  before  in  her  life 
been  the  possessor  of  a letter,  but  it  was  not 
that  whicli  sent  the  quick  color  flushing  her 
forehead,  cheek,  and  neck. 

“It  come  to  de  store,”  said  Tom,  “dis  ycrc 
mornin*.  Bress  my  soul ! how  dat  ar  Joe  Carey 
kep*  a speerin’  at  it,  but  I knows  Massa  Deane’s 
big  writin’,  an’  I puts  it  in  dis  pocket  short 
metre — dat  ar  ain’t  cussin’,  Missc  Hetty ; I find 
it  in  de  hymn-book — an’  I say,  4 Yes,  Sar,  Misse 
Hetty  hab  a cousin  in  de  Nort’,  an*  she  ’spcct  dis 
yere  long  time  dat.  she  gwine  for  to  go  in  de 
kingdom  ;*  an’  den  I walk  out  solemn,  like  Noah 
when  heseede  flood  a cornin’ an’ jump  in  de  ark.” 

Hetty’s  trembling  fingers  hid  the  letter  in  her 
shawl,  then,  fearful  lest  Tom  should  perceive 
her  agitation,  and  also  in  her  conscientious  lit- 
tle heart  unwilling  to  lose  such  an  opportunity 
to  endeavor  to  Christianize  him,  she  gave  him  a 
mild  reproof  for  his  falsehood.  * 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Tom,  very  much, 
but  I am  sorry  you  told  a lie  about  it.  What 
becomes  of  liars,  Tom  ?” 

“Lor’,  Misse  Hetty,”  said  Tom,  rolling  his 
eyes  till  nothing  but  the  white  was  visible, 

“I  knows  about  de  bad  place — you  don’  ’spcct 
Iso  fool  enough  to  go  dar  so  easy.  I ’pented  o’ 
dat  ar  when  I go  out  o’  de  store,  short  off.” 

Hetty  smiled  a discouraged  smile,  but  think- 
ing she  had  at  least  done  her  duty  she  turned 
away,  leaving  Tom  to  catch  grasshoppers  and  dis- 
sect them  in  the  cause  of  science  without  remorse. 

She  trod  the  path  over  the  fields  and  through 
the  woods  to  the  river,  the  same  path  she  had 
followed  in  her  wild  flight  that  night,  the  same 
river  which  had  been  so  white  in  the  moonlight 
with  the  starred  sail  gleaming  upon  it,  the  same 
which  had  rolled  so  blackly  under  her  feet  when 
she  swung  lower  and  lower  into  the  water,  with 
the  leaves  rustling  above  her  and  the  boat  pulling 
up  against  the  current.  She  wondered,  with  a 
faint  smile,  if  all  this  could  have  really  been,  ns 
she  sat  down  on  the  bank  beside  the  broken 
bough  to  read  her  letter. 

She  took  it  out  from  tinder  her  shawl  and 

x 
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slowly  opened  it.  At  first  she  could  hardly  see 
the  writing.  She  brushed  her  little  red  hand 
over  her  eyes,  however,  and  began.  This  was 
what  she  read : 

“ Mv  dear  little  Friend,— I fancy  you  have  been  con- 
juring up  all  sorts  of  vision*  of  the  fate  that  has  met  mo 
since  I left  the  Bend,  if  you  have  thought  about  me  at  all. 
You  have  seen  me  hung  and  stubbed  and  drowned  by  my 
rebel  friends,  captured  by  guerrillas,  drafted  into  the 
Southern  army,  notwithstanding  I cun  not  tire  their  mus- 
kets with  this  finger,  and  evc»ry  other  misfortituc  that  you 
could  think  of,  you  have  planned  for  me.  So,  to  relieve 
your  mind,  I have  stolen  a moment  to  write  this  note. 
The  brave  little  girl  who  saved  my  life  has  surely  the  light 
to  know  that  1 have  been  Btill  taken  care  of.  I am  safely 
in  New  York.  My  plans  are  uncertain;  I shall  probably 
go  to*  New  England.  1 am  a happier  man  already  for 
breathing  this  free  air. 

“ I think  of  you  often.  May  God  watch  over  you,  little 
Hetty,  and  make  you  very  bappy.  Your  friend, 

“ Richard  Deane.” 

Ilctty  read  the  simple  lines  over  and  over— so 
very  simple,  so  kind  and  friendly  they  were; 
yet  a warm  color  flushed  hor  cheek  and  a prate* 
ful  smile  played  on  her  lips.  He  was  safe,  he 
had  thought  of  her;  she  pressed  the  precious 
paper  which  told  her  so  to  her  lips,  but  with  a 
sudden  motion  dropped  it  and  hid  her  face. 

She  sat  so  a long  time,  never  stirring.  Who 
can  guess  what  wa3  in  the  girl’s  soul?  Who 
can  tell  in  what  a sudden  picture  her  future 
stood  in  her  sight,  how  those  few  kindly  words 
had  touched  all  the  desolate,  homeless  years 
which  should  he  hers  and  made  them  pass  one 
by  one  before  her?  Who  can  say  how  she  list- 
ened for  the  wings  of  the  Death-Angel,  and 
what  music  there  was  in  his  coming,  or  with 
what  a cry  she  shrank  back  from  the  pearly 
gates  and  streets  of  gold  which  he  showed  her, 
for  she  saw  herself  pale  before  God’s  throne  “a 
saint  companionlcss  ?”  I tell  you  in  the  grief 
which  came  to  this  child  there  are  heights  and 
depths  that  can  not  he  measured. 

The  sun  went  down  at  last,  the  hills  grew 
warm  in  golden  mist,  the  light  slanted  over  the 
river  and  touched  her,  playing  softly  in  her  red- 
brown  hair;  she  did  not  move  or  look  up  to  see 
it.  The  twilight  fell  and  deepened  in  the  woods, 
and  the  river  flowed  in  shadow. 

Then  it  was  that  she  bent  over  to  look  down 
into  the  water  and  sec  the  white  face  that  gazed 
up  at  her.  She  thought  how  it  would  look  if  it 
lay  still  and  cold,  far  down  among  the  reeds, 
with  the  night-winds  rippling  the  water  above 
it,  and  the  stars  smiling  down  at  it  out  of  the 
clear  sky.  They  would  not  call  her  back  to  her 
lonely  life ; they  would  only  pity  her,  and  seeing 
how  her  pale,  clasped  hands  held  Richard’s  little 
note  so  tightly  that  the  current  could  not  take  it 
from  her,  they  would  not  wonder  that,  being 
weary,  she  had  gone  to  sleep. 

She  bent  lower  over  the  water,  she  began  to 
smile  as  the  white  image  there  beckoned  to  her 
more  and  more.  Suddenly  the  wind  bore  to 
her  ear  these  words  so  distinctly  that  she  start- 
ed as  if  at  a voice  from  heaven : 

“When  through  the  deep  waters  I call  thee  to  go 

The  rivers  of  sorrow  shall  not  overflow;” 

r— then  growing  louder  and  more  clear — 


“ For  I will  be  with  thee  thy  trouble  to  bias, 

And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress” 

The  sound  came  from  a distant  camp-meet, 
ing  up  the  river;  it  was  a grand  old  Methodic 
tune ; it  woke  all  the  echoes  that  slept  in  the 
woods,  it  rang  out  against  the  hills  thrilling, 
exultant,  triumphant  without  one  tinge  of  doubt 
or  fear. 

Hetty  started  back  from  the  river-brink  trem. 
bling  and  cold ; she  turned  her  face  up  to  the 
stars,  her  lips  moving  dryly,  and  while  skt 
prayed  the  strain  grew  rapturous : 

“The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose 
! I will  not,  I will  not  desert  to  his  foes; 

That  soul,  though  nil  hell  should  endeavor  to 

I'll  never— no,  never— no,  never  forsake  I” 

The  sound  died  away,  the  echoes  grew  faint 
in  the  dark  forest,  and  all  the  air  was  siilL 
Hetty’s  cheeks  were  wet,  her  eyes  still  fixed  os 
the  sky. 

44  But  I never  had  any  body  to  love  me,”  she 
cried,  her  hands  tearing  cruelly  at  her  breast; 
44  he  was  all  I had.” 

Bowing  her  head  she  thought  some  one  spoke 
to  her. 

44  Mother !”  she  whispered. 

She  fancied  that  faces  she  dimly  remembered 
in  childhood  were  there  and  smiled,  but  they 
did  not  answer  her.  This  voice  which  bid 
spoken  was  sweeter,  tenderer  than  that  of  father 
or  mother. 

44  Here  am  I,”  she  said. 

Then  she  knew  who  it  was.  She  knew  He 
loved  her.  She  felt  Him  very  near  to  her.  He 
said  He  would  never  leave  her,  nor  forsake  her. 
What  more  could  she  ask  ? 

So,  with  Him  for  her  Helper,  Hetty  took  up 
patiently  the  life  He  had  decreed  to  her.  Whit 
the  struggle  was  none  hut  He  knew,  either  ‘ben 
or  at  any  other  time. 

Did  you  ever  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of 
your  youth  and  see  all  its  light  quenched  in  the 
passing  of  a moment?  Did  you  then  grope  iu 
the  dark,  and  fall  in  slippery  places,  and  feel 
your  way  among  thorns  with  not  one  humic 
voice  to  answer  your  cry  ? 

This  girl’s  life  had  been  so  dwarfed,  her  hear: 
and  mind  alike  so  dulled,  who  wonders  at  it  ? b 
you  shut  a flower  in  the  dark  do  you  think  it 
strange  that  its  leaves  are  pale,  its  petals  hoe- 
less?  What  else  could  you  expect  of  her? 
Why  should  she  not  yield  to  the  touches  which 
moulded  her,  and  become  at  last  what  she  saw 
others  about  her  to  be — a mere  clod  ? Yet 
something  in  her  nature  had  prevented  this. 
Wherever  there  had  been  one  spot  of  beauty  or 
of  love  in  her  life  she  had  clung  to  it,  and  her 
whole  soul  had  grown  warm  beneath  its  light- 
Once,  when  a little  child,  she  had  found  a half- 
starved  dog  in  the  woods,  which  she  took  home 
and  made  a pet  of.  The  poor  creature  would 
never  leave  her,  and  she  would  kiss  it,  and  cry 
on  its  neck  for  veiy  joy — it  was  something  to 
love. 

Silas  Blunt  in  a fit  of  passion  threw  the  dog 
into  the  river.  Then  after  a while  a neighbor* 
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child  learned  to  cling  to  her,  and  twine  its  little 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  kiss  the  smiles  into 
her  lips.  It  would  have  brought  the  tears  to 
your  eyes  to  see  her  gtave,  unchiidish  fare  grow 
warm  and  bright  at  the  touch  of  the  tiny  fingers. 

The  little  one  died  with  its  eyes  smiling  into 
hers,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  grasses 
on  its  grave.  When  she  grew  older  it  was  the 
hills  which  had  been  her  little  comfort.  She 
would  steal  away  to  watch  the  shadows  creeping 
down  among  them,  the  light  flecking  their  tops 
and  the  pearl-edged  clouds  which  canopied  them 
till  all  the  dull,  working-look  would  fade  from 
her  face,  her  eyes  grow  soft  and  dewy,  and  the 
girl’s  soul — such  as  that  which  God  pronounced 
“very  good” — would  awake  as  from  a stupor 
and  hear  His  voice  talking  softly  with  her. 

And  now  her  orphaned  childhood  was  long 
gone,  her  orphaned  girlhood  had  passed,  and  all 
that  had  slept  within  her  had  been  roused  only 
to  struggle  with  the  disturbing  hand  and  meet 
her  worse  than  widowed  womanhood.  And 
never  was  such  lot  met  with  braver  heart.  By 
the  very  bitterness  of  her  contests  with  herself 
she  grew  stronger.  Something  of  a woman’s 
pride  had  been  in  her  crushed  soul  after  all. 
That  taught  her  how  to  curb  her  sorrow.  This 
great  love  she  might  not  quell,  but  she  would 
tame  it  into  something  so  sacred  that  it  should 
not  shame  her,  nor  make  her  unworthy  of  the 
kind  memories  of  him  to  whom  she  gave  it. 
Nothing  helped  to  conquer  her  pain  like  the 
thought  of  pleasing  him.  No  earthly  aim  tiras 
so  dear  as  a patient  training  of  herself  to  be 
what  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
as  his  friend.  Yet  as  time  passed  on,  and  his 
few  brotherly  letters  ceased,  even  this  changed ; 
and  what  she  had  done  for  him  she  did  at  last 
for  herself  with  a vague  feeling  that  she  would 
make  herself  worthy  of  every  thought  that  was 
in  her  heart  for  him,  and  was  proud  that  it  could 
be  so,  thinking  she  did  hitn  no  wrong. 

So  she  plunged  afresh  into  her  old  work. 
She  swept  and  baked  and  ironed  and  sewed. 
She  tried  to  drown  her  tears  in  the  washing- 
tub,  and  throw  all  her  energies  into  the  dusting 
of  a room.  She  studied,  too,  in  the  evenings 
alone  in  her  room  with  her  little  inch  of  a tallow 
candle  to  light  the  puzzling  pages.  This  was 
hard  work,  for  Hetty  did  not  like  to  study.  It 
was  her  heart  which  taught  her  best,  not  her 
head.  Neither  had  she  any  particular  incite- 
ment here,  for  Richard  Deane  was  no  student, 
and  would  not  care  about  such  things  in  her. 
Still  she  pored  very  patiently  over  her  books  for 
a while,  and  it  did  her  good.  She  took  new 
pains  also  with  her  appearance,  and  wonderful 
was  the  change  a little  care  could  make.  She 
would  think  sometimes  with  a very  pardonable 
womanly  feeling  how  she  wished  Mr.  Deane 
coaid  see  her,  now  that  she  had  nltered. 

But  it  was  not  only  for  herself  that  her  heart 
was  brave  and  her  hand  unfaltering.  As  the 
plot  of  the  war  thickened,  and  the  armies  swept 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  there  was  the 
tramping  tc  and  fro  of  soldiers  in  the  quiet  val- 
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i ley,  she  found  in  the  hospital  near  by,  where 
they  brought  the  poor  fellows,  rebels  and  Union 
prisoners  alike,  pleuty  of  work  for  her  willing 
fingers. 

And  so  a year  and  a half  passed  away. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  quietly  sewing  at  the 
kitchen  door,  her  heart  full  of  some  of  the  scenes 
j she  had  just  witnessed  among  the  convalescents, 
when  they  heard  of  the  last  Union  victories  that 
i had  made  their  beautiful  valley  free  again.  She 
remembered  how  their  pale  faces  brightened,  and 
what  cheering  there  was  from  voices  weak  with 
stiflering  as  they  ran  up  the  old  flag  on  the  hos- 
pital roof,  and  watched  it  catch  the  breeze,  its 
stare  bright  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  its  broad 
bare  glowing  and  warm  in  the  sunlight.  She 
smiled  as  she  thought  of  the  grasp  of  their  hands 
and  the  tears  in  their  manly  eyes  when  she  came 
to  rejoice  with  them,  and  she  thanked  God  that 
| He  had  given  her  work  to  do  when  she  hud  ask- 
I ed  for  it.  She  recalled  the  last  year  with  her 
face  growing  grave.  Yet  there  was  on  it  an  ex- 
pression, if  not  of  content,  of  something  far  bet- 
ter— the  look  of  a soul  at  peace  with  God.  She 
saw  now  how  tenderly  He  had  led  her;  how  into 
her  life,  which  Ho  had  made  lonely  forever,  so 
much  patient  toil  and  trust  had  crept  that  had 
softened,  like  a veil,  its  hard  outlines — outlines 
carved  in  marble,  which  Time  could  not  efface, 
i No,  they  could  not  be  effaced.  Even  now,  with 
J the  old  instinct,  she  took  up  her  daily  cares  with 
[ a vague  idea  of  pleasing  Richard  resting  upon 
l them  ail. 

| The  very  gratitude  with  which  her  heart  was 
! filled,  now  that  the  country’s  song  of  triumph 
! thrilled  through  the  forests,  and  the  Union  sol- 
diers  passed  proudly  through  the  Bend — this  very 
gratitude  which  should  seem,  she  thought,  to 
! stand  apart  from  her  own  poor  history,  only 
| brought  him  nearer  to  her.  He  would  once 
have  been  so  pleased  to  sec  this  day,  and  it  was 
so  long,  so  long  since  she  had  seen  him.  If  he 
could  smile  upon  her  just  once  more  before  she 
died  she  would  remcml>er — she  would  talk  to 
him  like  a little  forest-girl  who  wished  him 
well,  even  as  a sister  might,  and  ho  need  never 
know ! 

The  sewing  fell  from  her  listless  hands,  and 
her  face,  losing  all  the  courage  that  the  years 
had  taught  it,  dropped  upon  her  breast  like  the 
very  Hetty  of  olden  time. 

it  was  then  that  a footstep  startled  her,  arid 
| a voice,  whose  lightest  accent  she  had  not  for- 
I gotten,  spoke  to  her. 

| Looking  up  she  saw  him — the  same  manly 
! form,  the  same  honest  blue  eyes  and  kindly 
' smile. 

j “Well,  little  Hetty,”  he  said,  and  laid  his 
; hand  upon  her  hair  in  the  old  caressing  way. 
His  lips  might  have  touched  her  forehead  even, 
j but  she  started  quickly,  and  stood  up  before  him 
! in  her  beautiful  womanhood,  so  changed  that  ho 
| was  dumb  with  surprise. 

I Her  face  after  its  first  flush  had  paled  a lit- 
tle, but  her  voice  was  very  quiet  in  its  welcome, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  frankly  to  him. 
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“ I little  thought  we  should  ever  see  you 
again,  Mr.  Deane.”  Not  a tremor  on  her  lips, 
not  one  moment’s  drooping  of  her  clear  brown  I 
eyes  before  his  gaze. 

“ I thought  you  cared  as  little,  ” he  said,  smil- 
ing good  humoredly.  44  My  letters — ” 

“ Stopped  coming  six  months  ago,”  she  said, 
quietly. 

“ No.  I have  written  to  you,  Hetty ; it  is  the 
mails  that  arc  at  fault.  1 guessed  as  much,  for 
I never  heard  from  you.”  j 

There  was  surely  a sigh  of  relief  as  he  spoke.  | 
Hetty  did  not  hear  it.  She  said  some  pleasant 
thing  about  his  letters,  and  then  they  sat  down 
in  the  little  kitchen  to  talk,  both  thinking  as 
they  did  so  of  that  night  so  long  ago  when  she 
set  his  supper  for  him,  and  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  breath  of  the  jasmine. 

Richard  Deane  was  puzzled.  There  was  some- 
thing so  chilling  in  her  friendly  smile,  so  much 
dignity  in  her  quiet  manners,  such  music  in  her 
clear  voice.  She  was  utterly  changed.  The 
little  freckled  thing  with  her  dulled,  timid  eyes  i 
whom  he  had  left  was  gone.  He  saw  in  her  ' 
place  a beautiful  woman’s  face,  with  clear,  warm  1 
color  in  her  cheeks ; with  her  brown  eyes  grown  | 
soft  and  liquid ; with  golden  lights  playing  in  | 
and  out  of  her  red-brown  hair. 

Two  pictures  of  this  girl  had  followed  him  in  ; 
all  his  wanderings.  One  was  of  a slight  form 
by  the  window  dipping  water  from  the  pail  for 
him,  a delicate,  girlish  profile  against  the  sky; 
yellow  blossoms  playing  in  the  wind  till  they 
touched  her  hair;  and  then  her  eyes  raised  to 
his,  dark  with  that  dumb  look. 

The  other  was  a figure  which  swung  lower 
and  lower  into  the  water  on  a broken  bough — a 
fearless  figure,  with  hands  clasped  upon  her 
breast,  where  her  dark  hair  hung  in  masses,  and 
a smile  like  one  triumphant  on  her  lips.  He 
had  always  seen  her  so — now  among  the  jas- 
mines, now  on  the  moonlit  river — always  so. 

Something  of  these  two  memories  was  min- 
gled now  in  the  woman  before  him.  All  the 
glimpses  of  beauty  that  he  had  dimly  caught  in 
the  one  were  here,  grown  so  bright  that  they  daz- 
zled him.  He  fancied  also  a touch  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  other  hiding  in  the  curve  of  her 
warm,  red  lips. 

He  watched  her  while  they  talked,  a grave 
look  creeping  into  his  eyes,  and  his  smile  far 
less  frequent.  They  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
changed  places.  He  grew  confused  before  her, 
and  spoke  but  little.  She  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice it ; she  talked  rapidly,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  flushed. 

Tom  broke  in  upon  the  scene  at  last,  grinning 
broadly.  Mr.  Deane*  spoke  to  him  in  his  frank, 
pleasant  way.  Tom  grinned  again.  Indeed 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech  or 
motion,  and  this  was  the  only  way  left  of  testi- 
fying his  approbation  of  the  sight  before  him. 
Hetty,  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty,  asked, 

“Tom,  did  you  ever  lose  any  letters  of  Mr. 
Deane’s  to  me  ?” 

“Jfe,  Missc  Hetty!  I neber  do  dat  ar.  I 
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jump  in  de  Jordan  and  be  ober  wid  afore  I’sc 
dat  disrespectable.” 

“What  do  you  suppose  became  of  them, 

Tom?”  said  Hetty,  laughing. 

Tom  put  his  elbow  into  his  cap,  and  his  stub- 
by forefinger  upon  his  forehead,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  the  deepest  meditation. 

“Ef  you  wants  my ’pinion,  Misse  Hetty,  it 
am  jes*  dis.  I see  Joe  Carey,  afore  he  go  to  de 
Sesechers,  fotch  out  some  letters  ob  de  store,  an’ 
he  put  ’em  in  his  pocket,  an’  I tink  to-meself 
dat  ar’s  curtts,  Tom,  it  am,  Tom,  dat  any  body 
write  to  Joe,  an*  it’s  my  ’pinion  he  hook  ’em.” 

Hetty  changed  color.  You  are  a foolish  boy, 

Toth,”  she  said. 

But  Tom  was  immovable.  “Dat  ar’s  my 
’pinion,”  was  all  she  could  get  ont  of  him,  and 
with  another  grin  at  Mr.  Deane  he  backed  out 
of  the  room  and  disappeared. 

Hetty’s  uncle  and  aunt  came  in  shortly  after, 
and  the  afternoon  passed  in  pleasant  chat.  Silas 
and  his  wife  were  of  those  sort  of  people  who  look 
discreetly  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows,  so 
now  they  were  ns  violent  Unionists  as  they  had 
been  rebels  before.  Besides  this,  they  really  had 
a fancy  for  Deane,  and  were  glad  to  be  told  of 
his  home  in  Massachusetts — of  the  snug  farm- 
house, with  the  apple-orchard  behind  it,  the 
garden  sloping  down  to  a little  brook  and  patch 
of  woods,  the  fields  which,  all  summer,  had  been 
red  with  clover  blossoms,  and  the  tasseled  corn 
which  waved  in  the  light.  He  looked  at  Hetty 
asTie  spoke  of  this,  but  she  was  busy  getting  sup- 
per, and  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

After  tea  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  old 
woods  again,  so  Hetty  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
went  with  him.  They  came  to  a still  place,  where 
the  green  was  soft  under  their  feet,  and  where 
they  could  see  the  river  through  the  trees,  with 
his  little  boat,  which  Hetty  had  kept  so  sacredly, 
swinging  at  its  mooring. 

They  sat  down  with  the  gray  moss  thick  on 
the  branches  over  their  head  and  twining  round 
the  huge  trunk  against  which  they  leaned. 

Flecks  of  light  struck  the  trees  in  their  ghostly 
dress,  catching  here  and  there  the  glow  of  faint 
autumn  tints,  and  then  were  lost  in  the  shadow 
| of  the  forest.  The  birds  sang  among  the  lcares, 
and  a rabbit  crept  out  from  the  thick,  rank  nnder- 
| growth,  coming  timidly  almost  to  Hetty’s  hand, 

| which  lay  quite  still,  hidden  among  the  high 
| wood-grasses.  She  smiled  at  this,  and  looked 
up  at  Deane  with  some  gnv  words  on  her  lips 
but  something  in  his  face  stopped  her. 

“Hetty,”  he  said,  “you  haven’t  asked  me 
what  I came  here  for.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought,”  she  answered. 

“ Would  vou  like  to  know  ? it’s  a long  storv. 

Shall  I tell  you?” 

| She  bowed  her  head,  stooping  to  pick  a bit  of 
moss,  which  she  pulled  to  pieces  nervously. 

“ It’s  a long  story,  and  yet  I could  tell  it  in  a 
few  words.  Once  there  was  a little  forest-girl 
that  I petted  and  played  with,  and  she  was  al- 
ways very  kind  to  me.  I went  away  after  a 
, while,  and  then  I missed  her,  how  much  she 
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doesn’t  know.  I couldn’t  forget  her  face,  nor  I Her  children  flocked  to  her  schools  to  learn 


her  timid,  gentle  ways — she  had  such  pretty 
ways ! I didn’t  know  I loved  her  for  a long 
time.  I couldn’t  tell  why  I was  so  lonely  at  my 
work,  or  why  my  farm  was  so  cheerless.  When 
I found  ont  I came  back  to  her,  but,  Hetty,  she 
was  gone — I had  lost  her.  I found  a woman  in 
her  place.  She  was  very  beautiful : her  voice  was 
very  sweet  and  clear,  and  she  was  glad  to  see 
me.  But  she  seemed  very  far  off.  I thought 
I should  not  dare  to  tell  my  love  to  her,  or  ask 
her  to  be  my  wife,  and  make  my  new  homo  hap- 
py, and  I loved  her  so  much,  God  knows ! You 
see  the  little  Hetty,  the  child  that  cared  for  me, 
was  gone.  I could  not  find  her.  Do  you  think 
I ever  shall  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke,  but  her  head 
was  turned  away ; he  saw  only  the  golden  lights 
hiding  in  her  hair,  and  the  clasping  of  her  little 
toil-worn  hands  upon  her  breast.  What  there 
was  in  the  girl’s  face  at  that  moment  she  could 
not  show  even  to  him.  The  only  One  who  did 
see  it  knew  how  the  years  of  patient  waiting  at 
last  had  blessed  her.  When  she  turned  her  eyes 
up  to  Richard’s  he  saw  that  the  child  Hetty  had 
come  back — he  had  not  lost  her.  She  crept  up 
to  him  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  with 
a long,  long  sigh,  like  one  at  rest  after  a hard 
day’s  toil.  “ I tried  very  long  not  to  love  you. 
I am  so  tired,”  6he  said. 

When  they  walked  home  in  the  twilight  that 
night  Hetty  asked  him  if  he  remembered  Joe 

Carey. 

4fc  Yes,  he  went  into  the  rebel  army  after  I left, 
and  was  killed,  I believe,  wasn’t  he?” 

“ Yes,  but  Richard — ” 

“Well?” 

“That  isn’t  all,  he — he  wanted  to  marry  me.” 

Richard  Deane  gave  a long,  low  whistle. 

“ I see  now,  ” he  said,  “ and  I guess  Tom  was 
right  about  the  letters  after  all.” 

TIIE  SISTERS. 

i. 

THEY  were  two  sifters,  one  was  fair. 

With  yellow  lights  in  her  wavy  hair. 

The  other  was  dark,  and  in  her  eves 
Larked  the  sultry'  fire  of  Southern  skies. 

Thy  both  had  lands,  these  sisters  two, 

Broad  in  extent  and  fair  to  view'. 

With  towns  and  cities  on  hill  and  plain, 

And  rivers  which  flowed  to  greet  the  main. 

The  fields  of  the  one  with  wheat  and  corn 
Swayed  in  the  breath  of  the  wind  at  morn. 

Her  sons  at  the  plow  and  anvil  Btood, 

Or  wielded  the  axe  in  the  shady  wood. 

She  built  great  ships  that  over  the  seas 
Sped  on  the  wings  of  the  ocean  breeze. 

Fleets  of  these  in  her  ports  found  room : 

Her  factories  hummed  with  the  busy  loom. 

Th»re  men  and  women,  early  and  late. 

Labored  to  earn  the  bread  they  ate. 
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Knowledge  profound  and  Wisdom  stern. 

In  the  autumn  months  she  stood  in  the  field 
Laden  with  fruits  of  the  harvest’s  yield. 

In  granaries  built  through  long  years  of  peace 
She  gathered  the  wealth  of  the  earth’s  increase. 

And  the  winds  which  blew  from  her  snowy  hills 
Were  not  more  free  than  her  people’s  wills. 

II. 

Tho  swelling  slopes  of  the  other  shone  white 
With  cotton  blooms  in  the  hot  sun’s  light. 

Under  the  shade  of  ancestral  trees 
Her  sons  and  daughters  lived  at  ease. 

Her  dusky  bondman,  stalwart  and  strong, 

Toiled  in  the  field  the  whole  day  long. 

Hard  and  sinewy  were  his  hands, 

His  muscles  were  like  to  iron  bands. 

A modern  Samson  in  strength  was  he 
Shorn  of  his  glorious  Liberty. 

Sometimes  a patient  song  of  toil 
Fell  from  his  lips  as  he  tilled  the  soil. 

Sometimes  at  night  his  yearning  eyes 
Turned  to  a star  in  the  Polar  skks. 

And  a hungry  longing  for  Freedom  gave 
Wings  to  the  feet  of  the  dusky  slave.  , 

Hut  pitiless  blood-hounds  on  his  track 

With  their  deep-mouthed  havings  drove  him  back. 

In  tho  foul  market-place  he  stood 
The  bondman  sullen  and  stem  of  mood. 

And  like  a chattel  was  bought  and  sold — 

A human  being  for  so  much  gold, 
rknen  the  rirer; — afar  on  its  w’ove; 

What  are  wife  and  child  to  the  slave  ? 

0 God ! that  such  things  ever  had  be'  n, 

And  gained  the  sanction  of  Christian  inen ! 

. in. 

Then  rose  on  the  air  a sudden  cry. 

Like  thunder  rolling  along  the  sky. 

From  the  burning  lips  of  the  North  it  came, 

Rebuking  her  sister's  sin  and  shame. 

Stronger  the  dread  tornado  blew, 

Darker  the  gathering  tempest  grew. 

In  senate  chnmlier  and  halls  of  state 
Loud  and  long  wras  the  hot  debate. 

Then  the  Northern  sister  called  to  her  side  m 
A man  for  his  prudence  noted  wide. 

Hut  she  of  the  South  with  fierce  replies 
Flashed  defiance  out  of  her  eyes. 

Then  shouts  of  “ War !”  on  the  winds  went  forth  — 

“ War !”  from  the  South ; 44  War ! ” from  the  North. 

The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  loud  drums  beat; 

The  dumb  earth  quaked  with  the  tread  of  feet. 

To-day  the  cannon  thunder  loud; 

And  yonder  see  the  battle-cloud. 

To-day  earth’s  altar-steps  are  red 
With  precious  blood  of  heroes  shed. 

Look  on  those  swelling  mounds  that  ri<e — 

These  are  a nation’s  sacrifice. 

Msv  it  atone  in  God’s  just  sight, 

And  wash  our  garments  snowy  white. 

And  kindle  in  the  East  a rav, 

The  dawn  of  a broader,  purer  day ! 
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3flr.  Vdlilim  fjjakspre,  %i  $nmt: 

Tercentenary,  April  23,  MDCCCLXIV, 


SHAKSPEARE’S  Tercentenary  must  here- 
after be  estimated  by  the  world  chiefly  as  a 
literary  epoch.  It  has  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing out  some  scores  of  new  works,  new  editions 
of  old  works,  and,  if  not  new  facts,  yet  many 
lights  for  old  facts,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  for  the  first  time  have  we  been  brought 
within  reach  of  any  personal  image  of  the  poet. 
Photography  has  come  into  play  to  bring  before 
us  every  paper  connected  with  him ; Palaeogra- 
phy  has  ascertained  which  are  real,  which  spu- 
rious ; and  Criticism  has  thoroughly  sifted  ev- 
ery contemporary  line  which  has  been  supposed 
by  any  to  have  reference  to  him.  As  few  of  my 
readers  will  ever  go  through  this  mass  of  new 
works  which  “ Mr.  \Vm.  Shakspear  of  ye  Globe” 
ha3  just  written,  through  his  thousands  of  aman- 
uenses now  living,  and  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  this  a.d.  1864,  it  will  not  be  a superfluous 
work  to  give  here  briefly  (alas,  that  it  must  al- 
ways be  briefly!)  the  sifted  and  actual  knowledge 
that  we  have  concerning  this  man— deferring 
probable  but  uncertain,  and  decidedly  mythical, 
stories  to  later  portions  of  this  article,  where  they 
will  be  appropriate.  It  seems  to  mo  wisest  to 
give  the  facts  in  chronological  order. 

Vcrstegan,  in  his  “ Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence,”  says : “ Breakspear,  Shakespcar, 
and  the  like,  have  been  surnames  imposed  upon 
the  first  bearers  of  them  for  valour  and  feats  of 
arms.”  A certain  Mr.  Shakespear  of  Snitter- 
ficli,  four  miles  from  Stratford,  was  “rewarded 
with  lands  and  tenements”  “for  his  faithful  and 
approved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince 
Henry  VII.  of  famous  memory.”  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  his  sons  who  in  1550  (Oct.  2)  pur- 
chased the  house  in  Henley  Street  now  known 
as  the  birth-place  of  his  son  William  Shaks- 
pearc.  John  Shakespeare  was  a glover  and  a 
farmer.  In  the  same  year  (June  17)  lie  wns 
imed  at  court  as  a 7 lover;  and  on  November  19 
he  impleaded  a neighbor  for  unjustly  detaining 
18  quarters  of  barley.  It  was  probably  in  the 
following  year  that  he  married,  for  on  the  15th 
of  September  155b  there  is  a baptismal  record 
of  “Joan  Shakespeare,  daughter  to  John  Shake- 
speare.” His  wife,  Mary,  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter by  a first  wife  of  Robert  Arden,  whose  father 
had  been  grooin  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII. 
In  the  year  1564  John  Shakespeare  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Common  hall  of  Stratford,  and  did  in 
that  year  as  such  affix  his  mark  to  a document 
of  the  hall.  In  the  same  year,  was  born  his  third 
child  and  first  son  W illiam  Shakspeare.*  In 

* We  do  not  undertake  to  decide  between  the  score  of 
modes  of  .«)»*iling  the  poet’s  name.  lie  himself  undoubt- 
edly wrote  it  Shakspepe.  In  quoting  from  documents  we 
follow  the  originals ; elsewhere  we  simply  adopt  the  more 
u*m»l  form,  Shakspeare. — The  portraits  on  the  opposite 
P*g9  are  thn*e  which  have  the  best  claim  to  genuineness. 
At  the  top  is  the  Stratford  bo*^  *hown  from  three  points 
view.  At  the  bottom  is  Drofthout's  print  from  the  folio 
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the  Stratford  Register  of  Baptisms  appears  un- 
der date  of  Aprii  26,  “ William,  son  of  John 
Shakspere.”  As  baptisms  as  early  as  conven- 
ient after  birth  were  customary  in  those  days  his 
birthday  has  been  fixed  as  the  23d,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  fact  of  that  being  the  day 
of  the  tutelary  saint  of  England  had  something 
to  do  with  the  tradition.  John  Shakspeare  en- 
joyed prosperity  for  some  years.  In  1568  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  High  Bailiff.  In 
1569  the  Queen’s  players  and  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter’# players  visited  Stratford  and  performed  in 
it ; the  former  receiving  nine  shillings  and  the 
latter  one  for  the  entertainment  out  of  the  town’s 
funds.  1571  John  Shakspeare  is  alderman,  and 
his  son  William  goes  to  the  free  grammar-school 
then  kept  by  Thomas  Hunt,  who  is  also  curate 
of  Luddington,  a mile  or  two  distant.  1573 
and  1574  the  “Earl  of  Leicester’s  players”  and 
“ my  Lord  Warwick’s  players”  visit  Stratford. 
1575  Queen  Elizabeth’s  grand  historical  visit  to 
Kenilworth  (thirteen  miles  from  Stratford)  at- 
tracted by  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  her  wel- 
come vast  crowds  from  all  mid-England.  1577 
arttl  the  two  following  years  furnish  evidences 
of  declining  fortunes  with  John  Shakspeare.  He 
is  irregular  in  attendance  on  borough  meetings, 
mortgages  land,  and  the  6um  of  3s.  4 d.  levied  on 
him  by  the  borough  is  “unpaid  and  unaccount- 
ed for.”  However  in  1577  he  is  reported  by. 
Dethick,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  to  have  had  a 
pattern  of  his  arms  (a  spear  grasped  by  a falcon) 
engraved  by  Clarence  Cooke,  though  he  did  not 
bear  them  until  1597.  Just  here  come  in  sur- 
mises about  William  Shakspeare ; that  he  was 
withdrawn  from  school;  that  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a butcher;  that  he  studied  in  a law  of- 
fice; and  many  other  things,  which  have  too 
often  been  given  as  history,  but  of  which  there 
is  no  shadow  of  evidence.  The  first  definite  no- 
tice that  we  have  of  him  is  in  1582,  and  is 
Shakspenre’s  marriage-bond.  It  was  found  by 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips  in  the  Worcester  registry  in 
1836.  It  bears  date  28th  November,  1582,  and 
in  it  Fulk  Sandalls  and  John  Richardson,  farm- 
ers, of  Stratford,  become  bound  in  forty  pounds 
(a  sum  at  that  time  equal  to  over  a hundred  now 
in  value)  “that  William  Shagsperc,  one  thone 
partie,  and  Anne  Hathwev,  of  Stratford,  in  the 
dioces  of  Worcester,  maiden,  may  lawfully  sol- 
emnize marriage  together,”  “ with  ouce  asking 


of  1623.  The  small  portrait  below  the  bust  is  from  an 
edition  of  the  Sonnets  published  in  16-10;  it  is  apparently 
copied,  with  some  alterations,  from  the  Drocshout  print. 

The  one  on  the  right  is  from  the  Chandos  portrait,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  possession  of  Davenant  (bom 
1C05,  died  106S),  who  is  said  to  havo  claimed  to  have  been 
the  natural  son  of  Shaks]>eare.  The  portrait  on  the  left 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen.—  For  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  scenes  and  relics  at  Stratfo  d con- 
nected with  Shakspeare,  see  llat per*  § Magazine  for  Sep 
tember,  1S61. 
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of  the  bannes.”  The  document  also  bears  the 
seal  of  R.  H.  (Richard  Hathaway.)  The  very 
careful  investigations  made  into  this  document 
in  the  light  of  the  law  customs  of  the  time  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  marriage  was  made 
under  urgency,  and  that  the  forty  pounds  were 
to  indemnify  the  minister  in  case  of  fine  for 
marrying  with  only  once  asking  bans.  The 
seal  of  R.  H.  gives  a suspicion  of  coercion  to  the 
marriage  also.  And  when  we  read  in  the  Strat- 
ford register  that  in  “ 1583*  May  2Gth,  Su- 
sanna, daughter  to  William  Shakspeare”  was 
baptized — this  being  about  six  months  after 
marriage — the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that 
Shakspeare,  in  marrying  this  woman,  who  was 
seven  years  his  senior,  atoned  for  the  error  of  a 
passionate  moment. 

Ann  Hathaway  lived  at  Shottery,  a mile  from 
Stratford,  and  was  without  any  claim  to  blood 
so  gentle  as  that  of  the  Ardens  with  whom 
Shakspeare  was  connected  on  his  mother’s  side. 
In  1585  the  Register  of  Baptisms  mentions: 
“February  2.  Hamnet  and  Judith,  sonne  and 
daughter  to  William  Shakspere.”  Thus  before 
he  has  reached  his  majority  he  has  a family 
about  him,  and  his  father’s  fortunes  are  failing ; 
which  probably,  much  more  than  any  prosecu- 
tion for  deer-stealing,  sends  him  to  London. 
From  this  time  Ann  Hathaway  disappears  from 
this  history  until  1608.  It  was  certainly  about 
this  time  (1585)  that  he  went  to  London,  and 
highly  improbable  that  he  took  his  wife  and 
children  with  him.  The  personal  footprints  of 
Shakspeare  in  London  are  very  faint,  the  Elles- 
mere papers,  alleging  a connection  with  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  and  other  things  again  discover- 
ed by  Collier,  having  been  proved  barefaced 
forgeries.  The  sifting  of  the  supposed  contem- 
porary notices  of  him  have  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  passage  in  Spenser’s  “Tears  of  the 
Muses”  containing  the  line, 

“Our  pleasant  Willy , ah!  la  dead  of  late,'* 
referred  probably  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (whom 
Spenser  calls  “ Willy”  elsewhere — a name  at 
that  time  for  any  pastoral  poet),  certainly  not  to 
Shakspeare,  who  was  unknown  when  it  was  pub- 
lished (1530),  certainly  not  dead  or  retired.  Of 
actually  contemporary  notices  but  one  remains 
probable  at  this  time , and  this  is  in  Greene’s 
“Groatsworth  of  wit  bought  with  a Million  of 
repentance,”  in  which  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it 
is  Shaks]>eare  who  is  stigmatized  as  “ an  upstart 
crow,  beautified  in  our  feathers,  that  with  his 


tyger's  heart  wrapped  in  a player's  hide , supposes 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a blank  verse 
as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute  Johan- 
nes Factotum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a country.”  This  shows  that  in 
1592  our  poet  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
excite  the  jealous  ire  of  rivals.  The  charge 
of  plagiarism  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Greene’s  “Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time” 
(1588)  seems  to  have  given  the  plot  for  the  “ Win- 
ter's Tale;”  and  Lodge’s  “Rosalind,  Euphue’s 
Golden  Legacy”  (1590)  for  “As  you  like  it,” 
The  parody  of  the  italicized  passage  in  the 
quotation  from  Greene,  on  the  line  in  the 
Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  i.  Sc.  iv.,  “Oh, 
tiger’s  heart  wrapped  in  a woman’s  hide,”  is 
plain. 

1596. — The  burial  entry  of  Stratford  records : 
“1596,  August  11th,  Hamnet  filius  William 
Shakspere.”  1597. — “At  the  term  of  Easter, 
in  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,” by  “a  plea  of  covenant”  between  “Will- 
iam Shakespere,  gentleman ,” and  “William  Un- 
derhill, gentleman the  former  became  possessed 
of  “one  messuage,  two  barns,  two  gardens,  and 
two  orchards,  with  appurtenances,  in  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,”  for  which  he  gave  “ to  the  afore- 
said William  sixty  pounds  sterling.”  The  house 
on  this  property  had  been  built  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was 
called  “the  great  house,”  but  Shakspeare  ( [ad . 
33)  called  it  New  Place.  In  1598  we  find  Shaks- 
pearo  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bish- 
opsgate,  and  in  the  list  of  actors  in  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  Every  man  in  his  Humor  the  poet’s  name 
stands  first.  At  and  from  this  time  contem- 
porary and  generally  complimentary  notices  of 
Shakspeare  in  verses  and  plays  arc  frequent; 
and  his  own  plays  had  a great  popularity.  There 
is  no  evidence,  though  much  assertion,  of  his 
being  a popular  actor.  Dr.  Johnson’s  hypothe- 
sis of  his  holding  horses  at  the  door  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  is  utterly  baseless — the  Globe  being 
reached  by  boats.  At  Just  what  time  he  went 
to  Stratford  to  live  it  is  impossible  to  say : his 
last  appearance  on  the  stage,  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  was  in  1603,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Seja- 
nus . But  before  this  we  find  him  mixed  up  with 
business  affairs  at  Stratford : e.g . 1598  “ Pd.  to 
Mr.  Shaxperc  for  one  lod  of  stone  x d.”  1604. 

— Hamlet  was  this  year  published  by  James 
Roberts.  In  the  “Accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court”  the  following  entries  appear : — 


Hallamas  Day,  being  the  of  Nov.,  A play  In  the  bnnketinge  House  ntt  Whitehall, 
called  the  Moor  of  Venis.  (1604.) 

The  Sunday  following,  A play  of  the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor.  (Nov.  4,  1604.) 

On  St.  Stevens  night  in  the  hall  a play,  Mestir  for  Mesnr.  (Dec.  2G,  1604.)  Shaxberd. 
On  Innosents  night  the  play  of  Errors.  (Dec.  28th,  1604.)  Shaxberd. 


By  the  Kings 

Ma,u.  platers 

By  his  Mal,B. 
platers 

By  Ills  Mat,B. 
plaiers 

By  hit  Ma!,B. 
plaices 

In  the  same  year  (1604)  we  find  William 
Shakespeare  bringing  an  action  against  Philip 
Rogers,  in  the  Court  of  Stratford,  for  £\  15s.  10c/., 
the  price  of  malt  delivered  to  him  at  different 
times.  1605. — Oil  the  24th  of  July  of  this 


year,  “William  Shakespere,  o/’Stratford-uppon- 
Avon”  bought  from  Ralph  IFftbande  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  a 92  years  lease  dating  from 
1544,  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford  for  the  sum  of 
£440 — which  was  as  much  os  thrice  the  same 
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sum  now— from  which,  as  from  many  other  cir-  fellow-actor  at  the  Globe,  bequeaths  him  in  his 
cumstnnces  carefully  noted  by  his  biographers,  will  “a  thirty-shilling  peece  in  gold.”  In  the 
his  comfortable  pecuniary  condition  is  justly  ar-  “Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court”  for  the  same 
guetL  In  this  year  too  Augustine  Philips,  a year  we  have: — 


By  hU  Mau*. 
platers 

By  hia  Ma'". 
platers 

By  his  Ma11*. 
plaiera 

By  his 
plater* 


Betwin  Newera  day  and  Twelfe  day  a play  of  Loves  labours  Lost  (1605) 

On  the  T of  January  was  played  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fift  (1605)  Shaxberd. 

On  Shrove  Sunday,  a play  of  the  Marcliant  of  Venla  (Mar.  24th,  1605)  Shaxberd. 

On  Shrovetusday,  A play  cauled  The  Marcliant  of  Venis,  againe  commanded  by  the 
King’s  Mal,#.  (Mar.  26th.  1606) 


1606. — In  a survey  of  Rowington  Manor, 
William  Shakspeare  is  noted  as  holding  the 
house  near  New  Place.  1607. — Susanna,  set. 
24,  Shakspearc’s  eldest  daughter,  was  married 
to  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  Stratford.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  same  year  the  poet’s  youngest  brother, 
Edmund,  was  buried  at  Southwark,  Entered  on 
the  register  as  “a  player.”  1608,  Sept.  9,  the 
Stratford  Register  notes  the  burial  of  the  poet’s 
mother,  “Mayiy  Shaxpcre,  Wydowe.”  Oct. 
16th  the  poet  stands  sponsor  for  his  “godson 
William  Walker”  (to  whom  in  his  will  he  leaves 
“20*.  in  gold”).  In  the  same  year  Hallam 
says  “The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,”  put  on  the  stage 
in  1604,  was  published  with  Shakspearc’s  nafoe; 
doubtless  a trick,  but  showing  that  his  name  was 
a taking  one  with  the  public.  It  is  in  this  year 
also  that  we  meet  once  more  the  name  of  Shaks- 
peare’s wife.  Thomas  Whittington,  shepherd  to 
Richard  Hathaway,  dying,  leaves  in  his  will 
“ unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  40*.  that  is  in  the 
hand  of  Anne  Shaxpcre,  wyfe  unto  Mr.  Wyllynm 


Shaxpere,  and  is  due  debt  unto  me,  being  paid 
to  mine  executor  by  the  said  Wyllyam  Shaxpcre 
or  his  assignees.”  Old  legal  forms  of  bequests 
similar  to  this  indicate  that  such  dispositions 
were  made  of  small  sums  where  payment  was 
never  expected,  or  had  been  often  refused. 
1609. — “Shakesperes  Sonnets.  Never  beforo 
imprinted.  At  London,  by  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T., 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright,  dwelling  at 
Christ  Church-gate,  1609,”  is  the  title  of  a small 
quarto  which  contain^(|54  Sonnets,  and  “A 
Lover’s  Complaint.”  In  the  Stationer’s  entry 
T.T.  is  explained  as  Tho.  Thorpe.  March  15, 
Shakspeare  issues  against  John  Addenbrooke, 
Stratford,  for  £6  of  debt  and  24s.  damages  and 
costs ; and,  he  not  being  found,  prosecutes  his 
surety  Thomas  Ilomeby  on  the  7th  June  follow- 
ing. 1611. — In  a list  of  donations  “ colected 
towards  the  charge  of  prosecutyng  the  bill  in  par- 
liament for  the  better  repair  of  high  waies  &c.” 
Shakspeare’s  name  is  found.  In  the  “Account 
of  Revels  at  Court”  are  the  following  entries : — 


By  the  King's 
players 


The  King's 
players 


Hallomas  Nyght  was  presented  ait  Whitehall  before  the  Kiuges  Maue.  a play  called 
The  Tempest  (Nov  1,  1GU) 

The  5th  of  November : A play  called  The  Winter  Nigh  tea  Tayle  (1611) 


16t2. — The  Stratford  Burial  Register  con- 
tains: “February  4.  Rich : Shakspere.” 

1613.  — A letter  from  Thomas  Lorkin,  dated 
“London,  this  last  day  of  June  1613,”  says: 
“No  longer  siuce  than  yesterday,  while  Bour- 
bege  his  companie  were  acting  at  the  Globe  the 
play  of  ilcn(ry)  VIII.,  and  there  shooting  of 
certain  chambers  in  way  of  triumph,  the  fire 
catched  and  fastened  upon  the  thatch  of  the 
house,  and  there  burned  so  furiously  as  it  con- 
sumed the  whole  house  and  all  in  lesse  than  two 
hours,  the  people  having  enough  to  doe  to  save 
themselves.”  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  loss 
came  to  Shakespeare  by  this,  or  that  any  of  his 
MSS.  were  lost. 

1614.  — John  Combe,  bailiff  for  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  died,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  “to 
Mr.  William  Shackspere,  five  pounds.”  In  the 
Stratford  Chamberlain’s  accounts  we  have  for 
this  year:  “Item:  for  one  quart  of  sack,  and 
on  quart  of  clarott  winne  geven  to  a preacher  at 
theXewe  Place,  xxd.”  1616,  Feb.  10,  Judith, 
the  poet’s  youngest  daughter,  ast.  31,  was  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  Quincy,  vintner,  Stratford.  And 
farther  on  in  this  year  we  have  on  the  Stratford 
Register  this  momentous  entry : 

1616.  April  25.  Will.  Shakspere,  Gent. 


Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death  we  know 
nothing.  A tradition  extant  forty-five  years 
after  his  death  asserts,  “ Shakespear,  Drayton, 
and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a merrie  meeting,  and  itt 
seems  drunk  too  hard,  for  Shakespear  died  of  a 
feavour  then  contracted.”  But  this  is  mere  tra- 
dition. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1617,  we  know  that 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Shakspeare’s  son-in-law,  was  in- 
habiting New  Place.  But  what  of  his  wife? 
We  have  that  singular  interpolated  clause  of  his 
will:  “Item:  I give  unto  my  wief  my  second 
best  bed  with  the  f urniture ,”  which  Mr.  Howard 
Staunton  gives  us  too  good  reason  to  believe 
was  in  that  day  a method  of  showing  contempt. 
But  there  is  an  intimation  in  the  register  of 
burial  that  she  may  have  married  again  after 
Shakspeare’s  death : “Mrs.  James”  being  coup- 
led by  a brace  with  “wife  of  William  Shake- 
spear,” by  association  with  whom  she  at  least 
had  the  grace  or  pride  to  wish  to  be  remember- 
ed. Mr.  James  was  a shoemaker  of  Stratford. 
Shakspeare’s  wife  survived  him  seven  years,  and 
was  buried  by  his  side.  The  mystery  of  their  re- 
lation will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  cleared 
away ; butlhe  evidence  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
poet  had  been  unhappy  in  his  domestic  life. 

The  first  edition  of  Shakspearc’s  works  ap- 
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peared  in  1023,  with  a portrait  by  Martin  Droc- 
shout,  representing  him  probably  in  the  dress 
of  one  of  his  characters,  Adam,  arid  accompa- 
nying lines  by  Ben  Jonson  indicating  its  cor- 
rectness as  a likeness. 

Now,  reader,  there  is  Shakspeare’s  life,  if  you 
choose  to  consider  it  that,  and  not,  as  some 
think,  the  mask  of  a life.  Nay,  do  we  not  all 
feel,  at  every  insignificant  point  of  it,  the  pres- 
ence of  shadows?  Has  not  each  of  us  asked 
of  him,  as  he  of  another, 

u Wlmt  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  etrouge  shadows  on  you  tendT* 

It  is,  brothcr-in-curiosity,  up  into  the  very  region 
of  these  shadow’s,  and  to  a week’s  play  of  hide- 
and-seek  with  them,  that  the  great  Tercentenary 
calls  us.  And  I will  suppose  you  all  the  more 
eager  to  go  because  it  does  not  imply  the  re- 
moval of  guineas  from  your  pocket,  which,  I 
have  reason  to  assure  you,  is  the  final  test  of 
Hero-w’orship. 

Emerson  declares  us^ery  clumsy  writers  of 
history,  in  that,  concerning  a man,  we  simply 
“tell  the  chronicle,  parentage,  birth,  birth-place, 
schooling,  school-mates,  earning  of  money,  mar- 
riage, publication  of  books,  celebrity,  death.” 
Well,  in  the  lack  of  more  details,  let  it  be  re- 
corded in  future,  as  a chapter  in  Will  Shaks- 
peare’s biography,  that  three  hundred  years  aft- 
er his  death  he  was  still  powerful  enough  to  stir 
as  terrible  a tempest  ns  Ariel's  in  the  theatrical 
and  literary  worlds  of  England;  that  he  still 
magically  evoked  long  ears  on  the  heads  of  roar- 
ing Bottoms ; that  he  was  still  potent  to  discov- 
er innumerable  Shallows  in  England;  and  that 
Louis  Napoleon’s  knees  trembled  at  his  ghost, 
and  forbade  it  to  appear  in  Paris.  Vainly  should 
I attempt  to  describe  the  epidemic  fever  which 
seized  us  here  previous  to  this  Festival.  The 
Phelpsite3  glared  on  the  Fechterites,  and  the 
programmes  of  Drury  Lane  were  covered  with 
Buch  words  about  a foreigner's  daring  to  play 
Hamlet  over  the  grave  of  Shakspeare,  that  poor 
Mr.  Fechter  must  have  been  beaten  (morally) 
black  and  blue;  for  even  at  last  he  failed  to  ap- 
pear. Then  came  the  strife  as  to  who  should 
say  or  do  the  finest  thing  about  Shakspeare  that 
ever  w as  said  or  done.  One  lady  I heard  of  de- 
termined that  nothing  edible  not  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare  should  come  upon  her  table.  Her 
husband,  who  had  been  fond  of  his  omelet  for 
breakfast,  was  much  alarmed  at  this;  but  his 
wife  relieved  his  heart  by  Anglicizing  the  viand 
into  'A m let,  and  giving  the  A a broad  Teutonic 
sound.  A Stratford  committeeman  meets  a 
London  committeeman,  and  they  shake  hands 
in  preparation  for  a Shakspearian  duel. 

Stratford.  “Have  you  seen  the  morning’s 
paper  ?” 

London.  “Pah!  paper!  What’s  the  use  of 
a paper  now?  Shakspeare  has  written  every 
thing  down  beforehand.” 

Stratford.  “Stuff!  Did  Shakspparc  write 
about  that  treadmill  thei^?” 

London.  “ Certainly.  ‘Down,  down!  thou 
climbing  sorrow  !*  ” 


I Stratford  ( taking  off  his  hat  and  imping  hi* 
| forehead ).  “ I really  believe  you’re  right.  How 
plainly,  too,  he  alluded  to  Garibaldi  when  he 
spoke  of  taking  ‘ up  arms  against  a See  of  trou- 
bles?’” 

Of  course  we  all  langhcd  at  these  fever-strick- 
en simpletons.  I for  one  ventured,  when  the 
talk  about  Shakspeare  became  overpowering,  to 
defend  myself  by  telling  the  story  of  the  man- 
ager in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who  declared  to 
Mr.  Mneready  that  “thefc  ere  Shakespur  was 
clean  played  out  in  Memphis.”.  But,  alas,  it  is 
only  as  people  launched  for  a sea-voyage  lough 
at  the  first  victims — with  a langh  that  frequent- 
ly terminates  gravely  and  grimly.  Before  I 
knew  it,  I found  myself  looking  up  old  Shaks- 
pearian MSS.  at  the  British  Museum  ; then— a 
fatal  sign — trying  to  read  his  will  in  its  old  let- 
tering; until  at  length  the  fever  was  full  on  me 
and  I on  Stratford. 

Whirled  along  now,  past  the  towers  of  Wind- 
sor, past  the  minsters  of  Oxford,  we  pause  not 
until  we  reach  the  porch  of  our  temple — which 
happens  to  be  a little  station,  manifestly  built 
irrespective  of  Tercentenaries — and  are  intrust- 
ed, four  hundred  strong,  w ith  luggage,  to  Strat- 
ford’s extra  accommodating  force  of  nine  cabs, 
to  be  taken  to  our  various  quarters.  Neverthe- 
less, thou  and  I,  reader,  find  ourselves,  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  snugly  quartered  in  the  Old 
White  Lion  Hotel,  next  door  to  the  Birth-house 
of  Shakspeare.  We  w'ould  indeed  visit  that 
house  this  very  evening — the  eve  of  the  Festival 
— but  it  is  forbidden : no  lamp,  nor  fire  of  any 
kind,  is  ever  allowed  within  those  sacred  walls, 
hot  wratcr  in  pipes  being  introduced  from  a neigh- 
boring house  to  keep  the  walls  from  suffering 
by  dampness.  So  we  lounge  about  the  hotel, 
and  find  what  characters  we  have  about  us. 

Passing  now  into  the  smoking-room,  we  find 
a group  with  punch,  pipes,  and  tobacco,  who  arc 
listening  to  some  profound  physiognomical  re- 
marks from  a young  man  on  the  bust  of  Shaks- 
peare  in  the  church.  As  we  seat  ourselves,  one 
of  the  group  leans  over  and  whispers  to  us: 
“Look  carefully  at  that  face  and  head,”  savs 
he,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  mo- 
tioning with  it  tow  ard  the  physiognomical  speak- 
er. We  look.  Again  he  whispers,  “That,  Sir, 
is  a real  descendant  of  William  Shakspeare! 
You  have  only  to  look  carefully  to  see  the  re- 
semblance to  the  bust.”  Of  course  we  look 
eagerly  with  our  new  light.  Baldish  at  the  top 
of  the  forehead  the  gentleman  decidedly  is  ; yes. 
and  he  has  mustaches,  undoubtedly,  which  arc 
Shakspearian  characteristics.  But  as  his  dis- 
coursings  proceed  I,  for  one,  have  an  impression 
that  King  John  is  preferable  for  style ; and,  in 
fact,  find  no  difficulty  in  responding  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  a steak  in  the  dining-room,  which 
room  mine  host  of  the  White  Lion  has  notably 
named  The  Tempest . 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  we  enter  the 
Shakspeare  House,  already  filled  with  groups. 
An  old  lady,  a young  lady,  and  a policeman,  for 
guides  and  guards,  attend  us.  First  of  all,  “you 
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wish  to  see  the  room  in  which  He  was  born.*’ 
Of  course.  And  yet  one  can  not  help  remem- 
bering that  this  first  room,  now  so  guarded,  was 
a few  years  ago  a butcher’s  shop ; and  one  half 
of  the  house  was  a public  house,  known  as  The 
Su'an  and  Maidenhead,  The  idea  of  making 
this  house  into  a shrine  is  one  of  very  recent 
date.  Up  the  old  stair- way  we  grope,  and  pres- 
ently stand  in  the  room  where  the  immortal 
Shakspeare  was  born. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  covered  over  with 
millions,  one  may  say,  of  autographs.  And 
among  them  all  one  may  count  on  one’s  fingers 
those  which  recall  any  real  name,  these  being 
pointed  out  by  the  old  lady. 

We  now  enter  the  Museum,  and  are  shown, 
first,  an  old  desk  from  the  Grammar  School,  at 
which  it  is  alleged  the  boy  Shakspeare  sat  learn- 
ing his  44  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  as  Ben 
Jonson’s  line  persists  in  putting  it.  Then  we 
have,  neatly  carved  in  greenstone,  the  figure  of 
the  young  man  under  the  crab-tree,  preserving 
the  story  which  is  always  told  with  that  of  the 
deer-stealing,  although  not  half  so  authentic. 
This  legend  relates  that  in  the  village  of  Bidford, 
seven  miles  below  Stratford,  two  clubs  used  to 
meet,  known  as  the  Topers  and  the  Sippers . 
The  Topers  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as 
masters  of  the  art  of  drinking — that  is,  of  drink- 
ing a great  deal  without  getting  drunk — and  on 
one  occasion  challenged  all  England  to  drink 
with  them  on  a Whit-Monday.  Stratford  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  among  those  who  went 
to  the  contest  was  Shakspeare.  On  arriving  at 
Bidford,  they  found  that  the  Topers  had  gone  on 
a frolic  to  Evesham.  The  Sippers , however, 
took  up  the  challenge,  and  conquered.  Thor- 
oughly muddled,  the  Stratfordians  started  home- 
ward ; but  Shakspeare  could  not  go  farther  than 
a certain  crab-tree,  where  he  lay  in  profound 
slumber  until  morning.  He  was  awakened  by 
a detachment  of  his  comrades  who  wished  to  re- 
new the  contest;  but  Shakspeare,  quite  penitent, 
declined,  alleging  that  he  had  already  drank  with 

u Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hillborough,  hungry  Grafton ; 

With  dodging  fixhall,  papist  Wixford, 

Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford;*' 

referring  to  the  villages  around  to  which  4iis  op- 
ponents belonged.  Apocryphal  as  this  story  is, 
it  certainly  was  extant  in  1790,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  labeling  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  old  crab-tree  perished  by  natural  decay  in 
1824,  and  an  old  gate-post  is  now  all  that  marks 
the  spot.  The  room  is  shown  at  Bidford  where 
the  battle  took  place,  and  the  old  sign  of  the 
Falcon  Inn  associated  with  it  is  preserved  in 
this  Museum,  with  pieces  of  the  ^rab-tree. 

New  Place,  where  the  poet  resided  in  his  last 
years,  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  Lady  Barnard, 
a descendant  of  Shakspeare,  to  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  and  finally  came  to  Sir  John  Clopton, 
who  married  Sir  Edward’s  daughter.  Sir  John 
built  a fine  house  in  place  of  the  venerable  struc- 
ture. Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Sir  John’s  successor, 
afterward  owned  the  place,  and  entertained  the 
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actors  Garrick,  Macklin,  and  Delane  under  the 
old  mulberry-tree  in  the  garden,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Shakspeare  himBclf  had  plant- 
ed. In  1751  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell  came  into 
possession,  and  in  a fit  of  anger  at  the  number 
of  people  who  come  to  see  the  mulberry-tree,  cut 
it  down.  He  also  pulled  down  the  house,  to 
avoid  paying  poor-rates  for  a house  he  did  not 
occupy ; and  soon  afterward  was  forced  by  the 
wrath  of  Stratford  to  leave  the  place.  His  min- 
iature is  kept  here  for  execration.  The  mul- 
berry-tree was  cut  up  into  many  relics  and 
trinkets,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  this 
Museum,  as  also  is  a small  vial  with  some  of 
the  mulberries.  At  New  Place  one  now  sees 
only  a cellar,  with  an  old  well  nearly  filled  up  in 
the  centre.  Thorough  excavations  have  of  course 
been  made  there  with  the  following  results: 

24  clay  pipes,  3 old-fashioned  thimbles,  1 knife, 

1 fork,  1 button,  1 old  candlestick.  When  my 
reader  reflects  what  mouth  may  have  been  fed 
by  that  knife  and  fork,  what  lips  may  have 
held  those  pipes,  what  immortal  pantaloons  may 
have  been  fastened  by  that  button,  and  that  the 
candlestick  (found,  like  truth,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well)  might  have  held  a light  for  the  writing 
of  Othello , he  will  pardon  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I looked  upon  these  relics.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  a pair  of  stirrups — steel,  with  brass 
tops — which  were  found  in  the  garden  of  the 
Shakspeare  House  itself,  I believe,  and  arc  called  ^ 
44  Shakspeare’s  stirrups but  a matter  of  real 
interest  is  an  old  ring,  found  near  Stratford 
church-yard  by  a workman.  It  is  a gold  signet- 
ring, inscribed  with  the  initials  W.  S.,  with  a* 
true-lover’s  knot  between  the  letters. 

We  now  turn  from  the  Museum ; but  ere  we 
leave  the  Shakspeare  House  pass.  into  the  well- 
kept  garden  devoted  to  the  nurture  of  such 
flowers  and  other  plants  as  have  been  named  in 
the  works  of  the  Poet.  As  we  return  we  ob- 
serve a London  swell — an  exasperated  case  of 
the  same — who  has  entered  with  two  magnificent 
young  ladies.  The  first  thing  Milord  does  is  to 
take  out  his  superb  gold  pencil  and  move  toward 
the  wall,  whereupon  the  old  lady  lays  her  hand 
upon  his  arm : 44  We  don^  allow  visitors  to  write 
on  the  walls.”  44 Oh! — ah! — why  there  are 
a great  many  written  alweady.”  44  Yes,  but  now 
we  have  a book  for  visitors’  names.”  “But 
why  don’t  you  allow  any  more  on  the  walls?” 

44  Why,  of  course  now  and  then  we  might  get 
the  name  of  some  distinguished  man,  and  that 
we  would  like ; but,  Sir,  the  most  of  people  who 
want  to  write  on  the  walls  are  people  of  no  ’count 
at  all,  Sir — no  ’count  at  all !”  Whereupon  Mi- 
lord turns  red,  girls  smile  faintly,  and  the  old 
lady  passes  to  the  next  antiquity. 

But  we  must  now  pause  in  our  sight-seeing, 
for  the  time  of  the  Grand  Banquet,  with  which 
the  Festival  opens,  is  at  hand.  Thither  we  go, 
then,  and  arc  at  once  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
the  scene.  Long  lines  of  tables,  beautifully  or- 
namented with  flowers  and  figures.  Saccharine 
Romeos,  pasty  Hamlets,  iced  Portias,  on  cake 
pedestals,  make  eye  and  palate  juicy  simultane- 
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ously.  And  tho  Bill  of  Fare  seems  to  indicate 
that,  after  all,  the  secret  of  Shakspeare’s  genius 
lay  in  a transcendent  gastronomy.  We  feasted 
on  “ a very,  very  peacock our  bills,  like  Fal- 
stnff’s,  contained,  “Item,  a capon,  2s.  2d. ;”  we 
picked  the  * 1 dainty  duck”  without  any  such  ter- 
rible indigestion  as  the  fat  knight  experienced 
at  Herne’s  Oak ; we  conquered  “ the  full-acomed 
boar.”  Then  came  the  “queen  of  curds  and 
cream.”  Meanwhile  the  butlers  cried  wjth  obli- 
gato of  pops,  “He  calls  for  wine;  ‘a  health,’ 
quoth  lie.”  Alcott  used  to  tell  us  that  we  should 
breakfast  on  bowls  of  sunshine;  but  even  he 
did  not  anticipate  epic  roasts  and  lyric  flagons. 

Looking  at  the  long  line  of  distinguished  vis- 
itors present — i.  e.,  those  who  were  to  make  the 
speeches — I was  sorry  to  see  only  one  or  two 
literary  men,  and  those  scarcely  of  the  first  class. 
Richanl  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  was 
the  most  notable  of  these.  There  was  also  Arch- 
bishop Trench.  But  chiefly  there  were  Lords 
and  Sirs.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle — a lively,  gray- 
haired  old  man,  with  ribbons  and  stars  on  his 
breast  — presided,  and  made  a fair  speech. 
Mayor  Flower,  of  Stratford,  made  the  heartiest 
address.  An  address  from  the  institution  found- 
ed in  the  “ fatherhouse  of  Gothe,”  at  Frankfort, 
richly  engrossed  with  pictures  of  the  birth-places 
of  Gothe  and  Shakspeare,  was  presented ; and 
felicitations  from  Russia  were  received.  There 
# were  plenty  of  those  sharp  cries  of  agony  which 
Englishmen  call  “cheers.”  The  health  of  the 
American  poets  was  proposed  by  a gentleman 
who  evidently  did  not  know  the  name  of  any 
• author  in  America,  but  was  gracious  enough  to 
declare  that  “ they  [the  American  poets]  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  source  with 
ourselves.”  And  the  company  dispersed,  pend- 
ing a metaphysical  argument  bv  a German  Pro- 
fessor, showing  that  Gothe,  Shakspeare,  and 
Homer  had  a kind  of  hvjtostatic  unity.  On  the 
whole,  I left  the  banquet  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  thp  fault  of 
every  English  public  dinner  is  its  hopeless  con- 
ventionality. Not  mote  regularly  does  the  clock- 
hand  move  round  than  it  brings  the  toasts  to  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  the  chairman,  etc.,  etc., 
each  bawled  out  by  the  liveried  and  white- 
cravatted  beadle  behind  the  chairman.  There 
is  no  spontaneity — no  fun.  The  speeches  are 
simply  cut-and-dried  eulogies  with  appended 
quotations.  The  Queen  is,  of  course,  “born  to 
command,”  and  Alexandra  “the  glass  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mould  of  form,”  and  Shakspeare  “ a 
man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,”  etc. 

The  second  day  of  the  Festival  is  Sunday, 
and  those  of  ns  who  do  not  go  a-boating  on  the 
Avon,  to  be  logically  and  theologically  upset,  or 
to  walk  along  the  banks  and  watch  the  beautiful 
swans,  will  hear  the  new  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(Trench)  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  (Wordsworth,  a relative  of  the  poet) 
in  the  afternoon.  I take  my  position  in  the 
crowded  church,  hear  the  service  intoned,  and 
the  anthems  sweetly  sung  by  the  little  boys  in 


white  gowns;  meditate  on  the  humility  of  the 
noble  family  who  sit  in  raised  pews  curtained 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  with  coats 
of  arms  on  the  walls  around  them ; observe 
the  beadle,  with  his  red  coat,  distinguished  air, 
and  long  staff,  who  frequents  the  aisle,  until  at 
last  the  Archbishop  enters  upon  a discourse  in 
which  Shakspeare — the  gastronomic  S.,  as  I 
thought  last  night — appears  before  me  as  a 
saint.  “O  rare  Ben  Jonson!”  why  did  you 
not  tell  us  this  ? But  in  the  afternoon  I learn 
that  he  is  not  only  a saint,  but  an  especially 
English  saint.  He  is  the  intensely  national 
prophet  and  poet.  So  these  Italians  who  admire 
his  representations  of  Venice  and  Verona,  and 
those  scholars  who  find  all  ancient  Rome  in 
him,  must  be  careful  to  remember  that,  after  all, 
he  is  the  beef-and-ale  saint.  Nevertheless  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  that  the  greatest  Hamlet 
of  the  stage  is  Fechtcr,  the  finest  Juliet  Stella 
Colas;  on  those  telegrams  from  Russia,  that  ad- 
dress from  Frankfort ; and  the  celebrations  that 
were  then  going  on  in  America  in  homage  to 
that  genius  which  is  a flower  with  hues  from  the 
sky  bending  over  all  nations,  whose  fragrance  is 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 

A better  sermon  it  was  when,  after  the  Bishop 
was  done,  a group  of  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  gathered  about  the  grave  in 
the  chancel  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  man 
who  owned  a shrine  in  each  of  them.  The  bust, 
which,  with  its  carefully  carved  and  colored 
clothing,  undoubtedly  presented  Shakspeare  ns 
he  appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  was,  it  will 
be  remembered,  painted  white  by  poor  silly  Ma- 
lone, just  as  his  real  mind  and  character  had 
been  by  the  Bishop’s  during  the  day.  But  it 
has  now  been  pretty  well  restored  to  its  original 
condition.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  when 
Shakspeare  died  no  fine  tomb  or  bust  was  thought 
of.  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  long  after  the 
publication  of  his  works,  seven  years  after  his 
death,  that  all  who  had  knowrn  the  poet  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  I remember  well  to 
have  often  seen  an  old  grave-stone  in  the  colo- 
nial parish  church-yard  at  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, on  which  it  was  written  that  beneath  was 
the  dust  of  one  who  had  been  “ a pall-bearer  at 
the  funeral  of  William  Shakspeare,”  that  being 
the  one  thing  memorable  in  a life  which  ended 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  As  I read 
and  re-read  the  well-known  lines, 

44  Good  freud  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare"  etc., 

I could  scarcely  wonder  that  poor  Miss  Delia 
Bacon  believed  that  they  contained  a deeper 
sense,  and  I pictured  her  there  at  midnight,  with 
lantern  and  pick,  about  to  dig  for  the  secret  of 
the  Baconian  authorship  of  the  plays — there 
with  the  shadow  of  lunacy  closing  upon  her. 

Monday  morning  shines  bright  and  clear 
upon  us.  Let  us  use  its  first  hours  in  strolling 
through  the  “Shakspeare  Gallery;”  for  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Stratford 
celebration  is,  that  it  has  brought  together  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures in  England.  The  Queen,  fortunately,  had 
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youth’s  face,  and  danger  follows  close  in  the  low- 
ering face,  peering  between  the  bushes,  of  the 
game-keeper.  This  scene  fills  one-fourth  of  the 
pictnre,  in  the  fore- ground.  The  young  Shake- 
P§are’s  face  is  meanwhile  turned  away  from  the 
deer  and  the  keeper:  and  before  him,  in  the 
bright  or  shadowy  forms  of  a dream,  there 
stretch  those  wondrous  scenes  and  ideals  which 
are  in  the  future  to  be  evolved  from  that  brain. 
There  see  we  the  weird  spirits  of  Macbeth,  and 
the  radiant  pageant  of  the  Tempest ; passionate 
Juliet  is  awaking  to  the  death  of  love;  Hamlet 
stands  like  Pate  beside  blighted  Ophelia.  Ah — 
it  is  exquisite : any  description  would  be  poor 
to  represent  this  painting  which,  not  perhaps  in 
the  first  class  as  to  execution  (though  rich  in 
coloring),  is  transfigured  by  its  subject  into  pure 
beauty. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  when  we  are  to 
hear  Handel’s  Messiah,  that  Oratorio  with  which 
England  always  opens  festivals  which  it  means 
shall  be  grand.  To  me  the  novelty  of  the  per- 
formance w'as  that  I heard  Sims  Reeves  in  it. 
This  dark  little  man,  with  his  jot-black  hair  and 
mustache,  is  not  very  prepossessing ; he  lias  a 
heavy,  used-up  look,  and  makes  a stiff  bow. 
Doubtless  he  has  sung  in  the  “ Messiah”  more 
than  any  person  living — unless  it  be  Jenny 
Lind.  But  hark ! what  voice  is  thftt  falling  out 
of  the  sky  ? O may  all  I love  hear  ere  they  die 
Sims  Reeves  break  forth  with  the  strain  “ Cbm- 
fort  ye  my  people!”  This  dark  little  man  is 
now  bright  and  grand;  and  ere  he  has  uttered 
that  last  cry  allotted  him  in  the  Oratorio,  “Thou 
shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a potter’s  vessel,” 
there  is  no  chord  within  us  that  he  has  not  sur- 
prised with  emotions  before  unknown.  In  the 
evening  we  hear  him  again  in  a concert  which  is, 
in  the  musical  direction,  what  the  Shakspearian 
Gallerjiis  in  the  pictorial ; for  here  we  have  the 
music  Shakspeare  has  inspired — the  “singing 
leaves,”  as  it  were,  which  he  has  put  forth  in 
climbing  to  the  clusters  of  his  -own  proper  fruit. 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Haydn,  Schu- 
bert, Verdi,  Macfarren,  Shield,  Amc,  Horne,  Ste- 
venson, Stevens,  Hatton,  Bishop,  Allridge,  and 
Mellon  have  joined  to  come  and  luy  this  beauti- 
ful tone-wreath  on  his  grave. 

Tuesday  has  come — the  day  fixed  for  the  ex- 
cursion to  Charlecote  Hall.  My  companion  for 
the  excursion  is  Howard  Staunton,  Esq.,  edi- 
tor of  the  Shakspeare  Folio,  a keen  critic,  very 
skeptical  about  Shakspearian  anecdotes,  but  in- 
clined to  believe  this  one  about  the  deer-steal- 
ing In  fact  there  are  some  very  good  reasons 
for  crediting  it.  In  the  first  place  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  poet  meant  a personal  satire  in  the 
character  of  Justice  Shallow,  and  the  allusion  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor” to  the  luce  or  pike-fish,  for  700  years  the 
device  of  the  Lucy  family,  gives  point  to  it. 

But  this  story  of  the  deer-stealing  and  the  tri- 
al, which  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  repetition 
here,  receives  an  indirect  and  droll  confirmation 
in  the  fact  that  the  affair  is  noted  in  the  private 
family  records  of  the  Lucys,  where  I myself  saw 


it  told  of  Sir  Thomas  in  MS. — “the  same  that 
prosecuted  Shakspear  for  taking  a buck  from  his 
park.”  Now  this  might  be  otherwise  accounted 
for,  if  it  was  accompanied  with  any  family  pride 
in  the  association ; but,  incredible  as  it  may 

seem,  the  Lucys  have  always  had  a ludicrously 
crabbed  feeling  toward  Shakspeare  I That  blood 
will  tell  across  three  centuries  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  when  it  was  suggested  to  the 
late  Sir  George  Lucy  that  he  should  send  a 
haunch  of  venison  to  the  annual  Shakspeare 
dinner  of  Stratford,  he  replied — “ What ! send 
venison  to  a dinner  for  a man  that  stole  deer  out 
of  Charlecote  Park?  Never!”  This  was  told 
me  by  one  who  knew  it  to  be  true.  It  is  also  in 
keeping  with  it  that  Charlecote  Hall  has  never 
been  open  to  Shakspearian  visitors.  The  pres- 
ent representative  of  the  family,  Sir  Spencer 
Lucy,  a young  unmarried  man  of  32,  threw  it 
open  on  this  occasion ; but  rather,  it  would  seem, 
because  it  would  have  been  scandalous  not  to  do 
so  than  for  any  better  reason.  It  was  a fine 
opportunity  for  a very  wealthy  countiy  gentle- 
man to  have  shown  liberality,  and  it  would  have 
been  creditable  to  his  bonltomie  to  have  pro- 
vided a venison  lunch  ; but  instead  of  that  none 
of  the  family  were  seen,  “and  the  house  was  filled 
with  policemen  who  suggested  so  strongly  those 
who  pounced  upon  Shakspeare  that  a story  went 
the  rounds  in  the  evening  that  a young  gentle- 
man, on  being  addressed  by  a policeman  with  a 
request  that  he  would  not  touch  a certain  work 
of  art,  started  back  exclaiming,  “/didn’t  steal 
it,  Sir !”  In  vain  might  one  look  about  Cbarle- 
cote  Hall  for  a Shakspearian  picture,  or  even  for 
the  great  Poacher’s  works : except  the  one  MS. 
line  mentioned  thero  was  no  sign  about  him ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  a traditional  unfriendliness 
to  him  has  survived  to  this  day  in  Charlecote 
Hall. 

Four  miles,  under  a blue  sky,  on  the  bank  of 
the  soft-flowing  Avon — by  a path  fringed  with 
“daisies  pied  and  violets  blue” — above  us  the 
lark  singing  “at  heaven’s  gate” — on  every  tree 
“Philomel  with  melody;”  thus  did  my  friend 
and  I walk  to  Charlecote  Hall.  As  we  turned 
then  into  the  park  we  saw  the  deer — the  de- 
scendants of  those  which  the  immortal  poacher 
invaded — and  a little  further  the  policemen,  the 
descendants,  it  may  be,  of  those  who  pounced 
upon  him  in  turn.  Then  came  into  view  the 
beautiful  old  mansion,  built-in  the  form  of  the 
letter  Ei  in  iionor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ap- 
proached through  a noble  Elizabethan  gate. 

Already  merry  groups  were  filling  the  Hall 
where  the  poet’s  trial  occurred,  and  others  were 
thronging  the  rooms  where  many  fine  paintings 
by  old  Italian  and  German  masters  are  to  be 

seen.  I was  exceedingly  interested  in  a portrait 
from  life  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  in  some  ebony- 
and-ivory  inlaid  furniture  (cabinets,  chairs,  and 
lounge),  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  presented 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  which  had  come  to 
the  Lucys  by  purchase,  from  Kenilworth.  Re- 
pairing then  to  the  Church,  a gem  in  its  way, 
we  sa w the  old  marble  tomb,  representing  Sir 
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Thomas  and  his  wife  in  a very  fine  bat  less  en- 
during form  than  that  in  whieh  his  memory  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  old  4 ‘justice  qf  the  peace 
and  coram.  ” What  a relative  thing  transgres- 
sion is ! How  many  a poor  fellow  now  in  jail 
for  poaching  in  Warwickshire  might  feel  strange- 
ly affected  at  seeing  these  groups,  not  only  of 
unofficial  folk,  but  props  of  the  law — of  squires, 
of  lords  and  ladies — examining  the  old  fence 
which  one  of  their  number  once  broke  through 
with  admiration.  All  yon  have  to  do,  poor  fel- 
lows, is  to  smartly  impale  the  man  with  your 
wit  after  stealing  his  deer:  this  makes  all  the 
difference  between  immortality  and  the  next 
county  assizes ! The  old  fence  around  the  park 
is,  by-the-way,  very  curious,  and  is  built  now 
precisely  as  it  was  in  the  12th  century,  when 
this  family  was  first  established  here.  It  is 
built  of  rude  unhewn  slabs  of  timber,  with  single 
length -pieces  fastened  by  wooden  pins;  and  I 
noted  an  old  kind  of  stile,  unknown  elsewhere, 
called  “The  Tumble-down,”  made  of  several 
) mallets  fitting  into  and  falling  upon  one  anoth- 
er, which  lift  up  when  one  passes  over. 

But  we  must  now  return,  for  we  must  be  ready 
to  witness  the  first  theatrical  performance  in  the 
Pavilion.  It  is  Twelfth  Night — the  comedy  of 
cross-gartered  Malvolio,  and  valiant  Sir  Andrew 
Agnecheek,  the  romance  of  faithful  Yiola.  In 
walked  a troop  of  Lords  and  Baronets,  with  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  at  their  head.  They  are  all  the 
pink  of  dignity  as  they  march  into  the  front  seat. 
But  wait  a moment ; the  Poacher  will  invade 
their  dignity ! See  there — already  Lord  Leigh 
is  doubled  up  as  by  a cramp ! Why  is  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton  smothering  himself  with  that  hand- 
kerchief? Hark ! a snort  and  explosion — there 
is  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  his  face  red,  eyes  streaming, 
body  doubled  forward,  hands  holding  his  sidqp. 
Ah ! my  lords,  just  take  off  your  stars  and  rib- 
bons, and  go  down  into  the  pit  of  Drnry  Lane, 
and  the  boys  will  ask  you  to  “ squeeze  up,”  and 
the  old  woman  offer  you  tuppence  pop,  just  as 
if  yon  were  only  a jolly  play-going  Englishman ! 
But  I will  confess  that  it  is  enough  to  make  the 
haggard  face  of  Tragedy  there  smile,  much  less 
your  dignities,  to  see  Buckstone  as  Sir  Andrew. 

Wednesday  morning  finds  me  strolling  through 
the  green  fields  in  the  direction  of  Ann  Hatha- 
way’s Cottage.  The  children  are  busy  gather- 
ing daisies  and  cuckoo-pint  (or  butter-cup,  since 
the  failure  of  ornithology  to  prove  that  the 
cuckoo  takes  therefrom  his  daily  dram) ; and  it 
really  seemed  to  me  quite  romantic  to  see  the 
little  Hathaways  so  engaged,  until  a little  fur- 
ther on  their  comrades  beset  me  with  similar 
ones,  not  at  all  disinclined  to  exchange  these 
bright-hued  symbols  of  innocence  for  black  pen- 
nies. The  old  cottage,  far  gone  in  decay,  really 
shows  nothing  of  interest  except  a woman  who 
is  descended  from  the  Hathaway  family.  Signs 
enough  of  extreme  age  there  are ; and  an  old 
bench  with  high  back,  culled  “ Shakspeare’s 
Courting  Seat.”  It  was  for  a long  time  under 
the  most  beautiful  shade  in  the  garden,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  youth  sat  there  with  Ann ; 


unless,  indeed,  he  was  fastidious  about  seats. 
Fancy  a seat  less  than  a foot  wide,  and  a back 
almost  straight  up  three  feet ! 

Returning  from  poor  Ann’s  home  with  these 
reflections  I was  quite  in  a mood  for  witnessing 
the  leading  play  of  the  evening,  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, with  StellA  Colas,  who  has  made  the  charac- 
ter of  Juliet  her  specialty.  I had  supposed  that 
never  again  could  I endure  to  see  this  play ; and 
my  only  association  with  it  was  that  of  a sighing 
sentimental  pair  making  love  to  each  other  in 
an  impossible  way  in  the  presence  of  an  improb- 
able balcony.  But  when  Stella  Colas  comes  out 
into  the  moonbeams  on  that  balcony  she  is  like 
a star,  and  any  thing  but  adoration  from  Romeo 
would  be  a hissable  impertinence.  44  What  aw 
tewible  haccent,”  whispered  Sir  Snob.  Snob! 
— 44  that  accent  is  one  of  the  realities  of  this  per- 
formance: Juliet  is  ridiculous  as  an  English- 
woman, and  that  balcony  undiscoverable  from 
London  to  John  O’Groat’s  House;  but  spend  a 
moonlit  night  in  Verona,  and  if  you  wero  not 
a traveling  island  with  a channel  between  you 
and  the  rest  of  mankind,  you  would  know  that 
Juliet’s  true  language  is  not  English,  and  you 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  illusion 
heightened  by  a delicate  accent  while  you  get 
the  play  in  the  only  tongue  you  comprehend. 
Therefore  whatever  you,  Sir  Snob  may  say,  or 
whatever  Dr.  Wordsworth  may  say  about  the 
intense  nationality  of  Shakspeare,  these  flush- 
ing cheeks  and  falling  tears  around  you  are  the 
criticism  of  the  common  heart,  and  they  declare 
that  this  Frenchwoman  is  the  only  Juliet  now 
on  the  stage !”  After  we  have  had  our  laugh  at 
the  Comedy  of  Errors*  we  go  home  to  dream  of 
Stella  Juliet  up  in  the  sky,  with  her  Romeo  cut 
up  into  stars  for  the  observation  of  hdhelf  and 
other  tender  astronomers. 

Early  next  morning  I visited  the  Red  Horse 
Hotel,  where  Washington  Irving  so  long  resided, 
and  was  shown  the  poker  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated. When  he  left  this  hotel  the  poker  in 
his  room  was  missed ; and  it  was  about  a month 
afterward  returned  with  the  words  “Geoffrey 
Crayon’s  Sceptre”  engraved  neatly  upon  it.  The 
matron  who  showed  it  to  me  assured  me  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  came  to  sec  it  kissed 
it.  The  name  of  Irving  is  hallowed  at  Strat- 
ford, where  he  gained  many  friends.  Among 
these  was  one  of  whom  something  more  should 
be  said  in  any  account  of  this  festival. 

When  they  remembered  that  the  Tercentenary 
of  Shakspeare’s  birthday  was  approaching,  and 
that  a Festival  at  Stratford  was  necessary,  the 
Stratfordians  repaired  to  a certain  gentleman, 
who  had  several  times  been  their  Mayor,  and 
desired  him  to  accept  that  office  again,  and  help 
them,  in  that  capacity,  to  conduct  the  matter  to 
a successful  issue.  This  gentleman,  on  whose 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  celebration  and  the 
honor  of  its  success  have  been  imposed,  is  one 
in  whom  there  is  every  reason  that  Americans 
should  feel  a peculiar  interest.  Mr.  E.  F.  Flower, 
Mayor  of  Stratford,  was  born  in  1805.  He  is  the 
youngest  son  of  a distinguished  agriculturist  and 
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politician,  Richard  Flower,  who,  in  1817,  taking 
gloomy  views  of  the  prospects  of  England,  sold 
his  fine  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  Marden  Hall, 
and  emigrated  with  his  family  and  many  friends 
and  laborers  to  the  then  far  West  of  America, 
where  he  purchased  a large  track  of  land  from 
the  Government,  laid  out  the  town  of  Albion, 
and  established  the  settlement  in  the  southeast 
of  Illinois  known  as  the  English  settlement. 
There  he  and  his  companions  did  good  service 
in  bringing  Illinois  into  the  Union  as  a free  State. 
His  son  shared  all  the  perils  and  hardships  which 
attended  a journey  to,  and  residence  in,  the  far 
West  at  this  time.  He  also,  with  his  father, 
took  an  early  interest  in  the  slaves,  and  through 
their  help  many  a poor  fugitive  gained  his  lib- 
erty. In  his  twentieth  year  Mr.  Flower,  the 
present  Mayor,  having  recovered  from  a severe 
illness,  returned  to  his  native  land  and  determ- 
ined to  remain.  His  education  having  been 
chiefly  such  as  the  hard  battle  of  life  gives,  he 
addressed  himself  for  the  first  few  years  to  study, 
and  during  this  time  Spent  six  months  with  Rob- 
ert Owen  and  his  friends  at  Lanark.  One  of 
his  first  pilgrimages  was  to  the  birth-place  of 
Slmkspeare,  where  his  name  stands  on  the  book 
as  “a  citizen  of  the  world.”  In  Warwickshire 
he  first  met  and,  in  1827,  married  Celina,  daugh- 


ter of  John  Greaves,  Esq.,  of  Barford.  He  at 
first  went  into  the  timber  trade  and  lost.  In 
1 832  he  set  up  a small  brewery  at  Stratford  and 
succeeded.  Since  then  his  life  has  gained  com- 
pensation for  all  early  hardships.  He  has  seen 
an  interesting  family  grow  up  around  him,  hon- 
ored by  all.  He  has  been  four  times  Mayor  of 
Stratford.  Mr.  Flower  has  always  retained  his 
interest  in  America;  and,  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  has  labored  earnestly  to  give  En- 
glish opinion  a right  direction.  Few  Americans 
have  visited  Stratford  without  enjoying  his  hos- 
pitality. He  is  indeed  a true  nobleman.  Dar- 
ing the  week  of  the  Festival  he  kept  open  house, 
and  the  finest  companies  were  daily  entertained 
at  his  table.  Many  authors,  actors,  and  others 
will  remember  the  spirited  companies  and  lively 
conversations  which  occurred  at  “The  Hill,” 
where  every  “ reading”  or  tradition  was  discuss- 
ed from  day  to  day. 

Another  Shakspearian  concert;  a dramatic 
reading  by  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Macready ; 
a fine  performance  of  “As  you  like  it”  by  the  ♦ 
Haymarket  Company ; and,  on  the  last  even- 
ing of  the  Festival,  a grand  Costume  Ball 
of  Shakspearian  characters;  — and  this  liter- 
ary jaunt,  this  week’s  Shakspearian  siesta,  is 
over. 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.** 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  H. 


CHAPTER  in. 

WHBN,  on  a fearfully  wet  and  foggy  night — 
the  sort  of  night  which,  dreary  any  where, 
is  unutterably  dreary  in  Glasgow — the  five  forlorn 
travelers  reached  Jessie’s  home  in  Blythswood 
Square,  they  found  that  Mr.  Raeburn  had  been 
five  days  absent  from  it — and,  strange  to  say, 
that  Maurice  Wyvill  had  never  made  his  appear- 
ance there  at  all ! 

After  that  first  hour  of  unspeakable  dread, 
ensued  days  and  weeks  of  slow  suspense  and 
dull  misery ; lessened  and  relieved  by  accidental 
gleams  of  hope,  for  human  nature  can  only  en- 
dure a certain  amount  of  pain,  either  temporari- 
ly throwing  it  off,  or  sinking  under  it  entirely. 
For  a while  the  excitement  kept  them  up  some- 
how; the  perpetual  uncertainty,  the  inquiries 
started  in  all  directions,  with  no  lack  of  ingenu- 
ity— or  money  either,  for  Uncle  Raeburn  came 
out  then,  generously  and  freely  to  a limitless 
extent,  as  close-fisted  Scotchmen,  when  once 
touched,  continually  do.  And  there  was  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  nay,  even  of  common  ac- 
quaintances, roused  into  friendship  by  the  piti- 
fulness of  the  story,  which  circulated  far  and 
wide,  as  such  a im'sterious  and  melancholy  his- 
tory was  sure  to  rousing  up  to  light  a num- 
ber of  other  stories,  which  people  always  hear 
of  when  something  similar  happens  to  them- 
selves. Common  the  fact  is  not — thank  Heaven ! 


in  our  civilized  community,  where  “ murder  will 
out”  however  closely  hid,  and  where  any  strange 
accident  evokes  universal  publicity — yet  many 
cases  have  happened,  of  individuals  suddenly 
vanishing  from  the  midst  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, with  no  likely  reason  for  their  disappear- 
ance, no  clew  to  their  possible  fate ; slipping  out 
of  the  whirl  of  ordinary  life  as  completely  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  her  month  and  swallowed 
them  up— to  be  never  heard  of  more. 

Any  who  have  undergone,  or  even  come  nigh 
unto,  such  an  agony,  will  acknowledge  that  to 
weep  over  the  saddest  death-bed,  to  sit  beside 
the  most  untimely  grave — to  be  smitten  as  by  a 
thunder-bolt  with  the  tidings,  mercifully  made 
certain  and  sure,  of  some  beloved  one  passing 
from  the  measurable  distance  of  a foreign  land 
into  the  immeasurable,  yet,  perchance,  scarcely 
further  distance  of  the  land  unseen — is  actual 
happiness,  compared  to  the  calamity  which  be- 
fell the  Wyvills  and  Raeburns — including  Mr. 
Wyvill  and  Mr.  Raeburn,  no  longer  at  variance 
now. 

The  blow  fell  heavy  upon  each  and  all,  but 
heaviest  upon  those  who  were  expected  to  feel  it 
least — Jessie  and  Richard.  The  former  took  it 
quietly  at  first — indeed  throughout;  Jessie  was 
always  quiet.  But  the  color  faded,  slowly  and 
entirely,  out  of  her  pretty  soft  cheek ; her  small 
figure  grew  thin  and  spare : she  seemed  within 
a few  months — nay,  a few  weeks — to  wither  up 
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into  & little  old  maid,  who  might  have  been  any 
age  between  twenty  and  forty.  And  so  she  re- 
mained— and  remains  still. 

For  poor  Dick,  after  the  first  excitement  was 
over,  when  weeks,  months,  slipped  by,  and  still 
Maurice  was  never  heard  of,  he  sank  into  the 
depression  of  utter  repentance — say  rather  re- 
morse, which  is  repentance  with  no  hope  of 
atonement.  The  last  44  unkind  word,*'  which 
there  was  no  unsaying  now,  and  which  perhaps 
had  goaded  Maurice  on  to  that  Glasgow  journey 
in  which,  by  some  unknown  means  or  other,  he 
met  his  end,  rested  on  the  poor  boy’s  memory 
with  a morbid  weight.  He  harped  upon  it  con- 
tinually ; nothing  ever  seemed  to  take  it  out  of 
his  mind : he  seemed  to  feel  almost  as  if  he,  and 
none  but  he,  had  been  the  death  of  his  brother. 

As  a matter  of  course,  Richard  now  took  the 
place  of  eldest  and  only  son.  There  was  now 
no  rivalry  possible  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  no 
jealousy  of  Maurice’s  handsomer  face  or  pleas- 
anter manner,  the  inexpressible  charm  which 
made  him,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  more  loved, 
because  more  lovable.  All  these  tilings  were 
forever  passed  away,  and  Richard  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  had  them  back  again  in  all 
their  bitterness,  if  he  could  but  have  had  Mau- 
rice also  back  once  more. 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  be  absent — better  still, 
perhaps,  to  be  dead — os  regards  our  own  im- 
perfectness, and  our  equally  imperfect  friends. 
IIow  they  rise  up  and  praise  us  for  virtues  we 
never  possessed,  and  benignly  pardon  us  for  sins 
we  never  committed ! How  tender  over  our 
memories  grow  those  who,  living,  worried  onr 
lives  out,  and  might  do  the  same  again  if  we 
were  alive  to-morrow ! Ay,  in  spite,  of  the 
poet’s  touching  verse — more  touching  than  true, 
perhaps — 

44 1 think,  in  the  lives  of  most  women  end  men, 

There's  e time  when  ell  would  grow  smooth  end  even, 

If  only  the  deed  could  find  out  when 

To  return  end  be  forgiven." 

But  whether  he  were  dead  or  not,  there  was 
no  need  to  forgive  poor  Maurice.  In  his  short 
life  of  twenty  years  he  had  done  little  harm,  and 
in  his  mysterious  and  terrible  fate,  any  trifling 
faults  he  had  were  totally  obscured  and  obliter- 
ated. He  who,  had  he  not  been  so  suddenly 
and  awfully  snatched  from  among  them,  might 
have  kept  his  place  as  an  ordinarily  good  cider 
brother — full  of  failings,  doubtless,  but  well- 
liked  on  the  whole — was  now  exalted  into  a 
family  idol.  The  sisters,  who  used  to  snub  and 
•cold  him — the  selfish  father,  who  had  neglected, 
almost  ignored  him — the  brother,  who  had  quar- 
reled with  him,  almost  daily,  and  yet  could  never 
get  on  without  him — now  mourned  for  Maurice 
with  an  anguish  unrestrained,  and  worshiped 
him  with  a passionate  love,  the  wilder  and  sad- 
der that  it  came  too  late. 

There  never  seemed  to  enter  the  family  mind 
— what  crossed  strangers*  minds;  and  mouths 
too,  not  seldom ; only,  with  the  curious  tender- 
ness  that  any  deep  tragedy  awakens  in  even  the 
worldliest  part  of  “the  world,”  nobody  ever! 


hinted  it  to  the  Wyvills  themselves — that  the  lad 
might  have  been  himself  to  blame  in  his  disap- 
pearance. That,  having  fallen  under  some  tad- 
den  temptation,  he  might  have  committed  some 
ill  deed,  which  made  him  dread  to  meet  his  fa- 
ther’s face:  or,  with  the  mingled  thoughtless- 
ness and  selfishness  of  his  age,  might  have  taken 
a fit  of  boyish  adventurousness,  and  shipped  him- 
self off  somewhere  to  America  or  Australia— -just 
for  fun. 

Of  his  being  murdered  there  seemed  far  less 
probability,  seeing  he  had  little  or  no  money 
about  him.  He  had  never  appeared  at  the  Glas- 
gow Bank  at  all ; and  it  was  very  unlikely  any 
murder  could  have  been  committed,  undiscov- 
ered, in  that  city,  whither,  with  a fatal  persist- 
ency, his  family  were  convinced  he  had  gone. 

They  were  the  more  settled  in  this  belief  by  the 
additional  evidence  of  the  stoker  of  the  Glasgow 
boat,  who  remembered — the  captain  remembered 
nothing — having  that  day  spoken  to  a young 
gentleman — fair-haired  and  pleasant — who  came 
and  looked  down  into  the  engine-room ; as,  with 
an  agony  of  fond  recollection,  they  knew  Mau- 
rice, who  had  a turn  for  machinery,  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  doing. 

So,  in  all  their  searching,  they  never  searched, 
or  .only  very  superficially,  tl^  mountains  round 
the  cottage,  or  the  spot  on  the  hill-road  where 
Diarm  id  Beg  had  enqpuntered  the  lad — of  which 
encounter  the  fisherman  now  spoke  very  charily, 
believing  it  to  be  the  youth’s  fetch  and  44  no  him- 
self ava.”  And  when,  in  the  midst  of  winter — 
which  fell  very  early  that  year — the  tidings  came, 
slowly  as  tidings  always  do  come  to  these  re- 
mote Highland  regions,  that  the  poor  young 
Englishman  had  never  been  seen  more,  Diarmid 
and  his  neighbors,  slow  to  take  in  new  ideas,  and 
equally  slow  to  put  them  together,  merely  shook 
their  heads  with,  44  Eh,  but  it’s  awfu’ !”  44  The 

bonnic  lad  I”  but  made  no  inquiries  of  any  kind. 

So,  in  a little  while  more,  the  mountains 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  grand  familiar  win- 
ter snows,  and  the  storms  swept  over  the  little 
lone  cottage  on  the  shore,  where  the  family  of 
the  Wyvills  had  spent  that  merry  month.  And 
at  last,  when  hope  was  dying,  almost  dead  in 
their  hearts — though  the  girls  still  resolutely  re- 
fused to  put  on  mourning — they  left  Scotland, 
and  all  went  home  together  to  Wyvill  Coprt — 
without  Maurice.  ~ 

The  strange  story  of  the  poor  lost  lad  was 
talked  of  all  that  winter  at  Glasgow  dinner-par- 
ties; and  Jessie  Raeburn  was  pointed  at  in 
church  or  in  the  street — she  never  went  any 
where  else — as,  44Yon‘s  his  cousin— his  sweet- 
heart some  say.” 

But  whether  she  was  or  was  not  Maurice’s 
44  sweet-heart,”  Jessie  never  betrayed,  and  no- 
body knew.  She  lived  her  ordinary  life,  faith- 
fully doing  its  duties:  attending  to  her  uncle, 
and  keeping  his  large  splendid  house  in  order, 
neither  sinking  into  bodily  illness  nor  mental 
depression.  Only  people  noticed — the  few  peo- 
ple whose  society  she  shared — that  the  hall-bell 
never  rang — the  parlor-door  never  opened— the 
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handful  of  post-letters  never  arrived — without 
Jessie  Raeburn  turning  with  a start  and  a slight 
tremble  of  expectation— as  if  even  yet,  though 
weeks  grew  into  months,  and  months  into  years, 
she  had  not  given  up  all  hope,  but  was  patient- 
ly waiting  on  for  him  who  never  came. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Wyvill  Court  lay  on  the  western  side  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  York- 
shire dales.  It  wa&  a comparatively  small  es- 
tate, and  the  mansion  was  likewise  Bmall,  built 
of  the  gray  stone  of  the  district,  plain  and  old- 
fashioned  within  and  without.  For  the  Wy vills 
had  been  one  of  those  ancient  impoverished  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  which  are  still  found  hero 
and  there  in  the  wilds  of  the  north  country,  poor 
and  proud,  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  ances- 
tral faith,  until  the  last  owner,  in  giving  up 
Catholicism,  had  sunk  into  that  pitiful  moral 
and  mental  condition  only  too  common  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  satirically  call- 
ed Nothingarianism. 

But  he  was  dead  now,  the  grim,  eccentric, 
selfish  old  man,  wly>  had  broken  his  wife’s  heart, 
and  never  won,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  hearts 
of  his  children.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may*appcar, 
he  never  seemed  to  recover  the  blow  to  his  pride 
— it  could  hardly  be  his  affections — given  by  the 
disappearance  or  death,  whichever  people  chose 
to  call  it,  of  his  eldest  son. 

For  Maurice  Wy  vill  never  came  home.  From 
that  fatal  30th  of  September,  when  he  was  seen 
by  Diarm  id  M‘Diarmid  hurrying  down  to  meet 
the  Glasgow  boat,  no  light  had  been  thrown  on 
his  mysterious  fate.  He  was  searched  for  every 
where  ; advertised  for,  periodically,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  even  the  colonies ; rewards  large 
enough  to  have  tempted  any  man,  not  his  actual 
murderer,  were  offered  for  any  clew  to  him,  liv- 
ing or  dead ; but  all  in  vain. 

When,  after  a lapse  of  four  years,  the  father 
died,  many  difficulties  arose.  Wyvill  Court  was 
strictly  entailed,  and  until  clear  evidence  could 
be  obtained  of  the  death  of  the  eldest  son  the 
younger  could  inherit  nothing.  It  was  only  by 
son^pngeniouto  legal  arrangements,  made  to  suit 
the  emergencies  of  this  novel  and  most  painful 
case,  and  in  the  hope  that  Maurice,  should  he 
ever  reappear,  would  act  with  the  generosity  be- 
fitting his  character  when  a boy,  that  Richard 
was  installed  temporary  master  at  Wyvill  Court, 
maintaining  his  three  sisters  there  upon  the  small 
income  that  was  available.  For  Mr.  Wyvill,  like 
many  other  selfish  men,  had  complicated  all 
troubles  by  dying  intestate,  and  the  girls  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  heir.  So  poor  Dick, 
heir  and  yet  not  heir,  cramped  on  all  hands  by 
innumerable  perplexities,  could  only  live  on  suf- 
ferance at  his  ancestral  home,  unable  to  take  le- 
gal possession  of  it  himself,  and,  worst  of  all,  un- 
able to  adorn  it,  as  his  forefathers  had  always 
been  eager  to  do,  with  a wife.  For  early  mar- 


riages had  long  been  the  hereditary  blessing,  as 
the  last  late  marriage  had  been  the  misfortune, 
of  the  Wyvill  family. 

Whether  Richard  wanted  to  many  or  not 
he  never  betrayed.  Since  his  brother’s  loss  his 
natural  reserve  had  grown  to  an  almost  morbid 
extent.  He  attempted  no  profession ; perhaps  he 
had  the  sense  to  feel  he  was  not  clever  enough 
to  succeed  therein,  and  trade  was  impossible  to 
a Wyvill.  So,  both  during  his  father’s  life- 
time and  afterward,  he  “ hung  about”  at  home, 
shooting,  fishing,  or  dabbling  in  agriculture,  to 
which,  if  he  had  any  bias  at  all,  bis  taste  in- 
clined : he  was  a born  country  gentleman. 

Almost  his  only  absences  from  home  were  pe- 
riodical visits,  at  long  intervals,  to  Glasgow; 
but  he  never  asked  his  sisters  to  accompany 
him,  and  was  as  incommunicative  about  his  un- 
cle and  cousin,  with  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
stay,  as  he  was  about  most  other  things.  He 
was  not  a pleasant  young  man,  and  there  seem- 
ed some  curious  twist  in  his  nature,  growing 
more  perceptible  every  year,  which  made  his 
sisters,  while  they  respected  him  sincerely,  find 
it  difficult  to  love  him ; at  least  with  that  warmth 
of  love  which  they  had  felt,  or  now  believed  they 
had,  toward  his  elder  brother. 

A chapter  since  I said,  and  not  untruly,  that 
it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  absent — better  still 
to  be  dead;  that  is,  for  the  absent  and  the  dead; 
but  also,  in  a mysterious  secondary  sense,  for  the 
survivors.  Many  a man’s  death  earns  for  him 
far  more  love,  and  exercises  a far  wider  influ- 
ence for  good,  than  his  life  might  have  done. 
Ever  since  Maurice’s — death  they  still  refused 
*to  call  it,  but  his— departure,  the  memory  of 
him  and  the  anguish  of  his  loss  had  brought 
into  his  family  a warmer,  kindlier,  softer  at- 
mosphere : more  patience,  more  forbearance; 
more  clinging  together,  as  if  they  felt  the  slen- 
derness of  the  links  that  bound  them  to  one  an- 
other, and  walked  always  in  the  solemn  shadow 
of  that  death  which  overhangs  all  mortal  life; 
though,  alas ! we  are  so  prone  to  foiget  it,  so 
prone  to  live  as  though  we  were  never  to  die. 

The  girls  had  been  good  girls  to  their  old  fa- 
ther until  his  death;  they  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach themselves  with  on  that  score;  and  when 
Jessie  Raeburn  had  to  follow  their  example, 
and  devote  herself  exclusively  and  eugrossingly 
to  her  old  nnclc,  they  did  not  reproach  her, 
even  though  it  prevented  what,  in  the  absence 
of  all  intimate  female  friends,  they  would  very 
well  have  liked — visits  to  her  at  Glasgow,  or 
her  visits  to  them  at  Wyvill  Court.  There  was 
scarcely  an  obvious  reason  for  the  fact — yet  a 
fact  it  was — that  ever  since  that  Highland  jour- 
ney, with  its  terrible  ending,  Jessie  and  her 
cousins  (excepting  Richard)  had  never  once 
met.  And  now  little  Jessie  was  Miss  Raeburn 
of  Blythswood  Square  and  Woodhouselea,  heir- 
ess to  Uncle  Raeburn’s  uncounted  wealth,  which, 
by  some  crotchet  which  no  one  either  blamed  or 
much  wondered  at,  he  had  left  to  her,  and  her 
alone. 

Her  cousins,  though  they  might  bare  been  a 
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little  disappointed,  since  they  stood  in  exactly 
the  same  relationship  to  him,  legally  speaking, 
as  herself,  behaved  very  well.  The  Wyvill 
pride  accepted  its  position,  and  was  too  proud 
to  feel  or  to  express  envy,  or  to  shrink  from 
Jessie  because  she  was  rich  and  independent. 
They,  poor  girls,  had  scarcely  wherewithal  to 
clothe  themselves,  or  to  keep  up  any  thing  like 
the  decent  dignity  expected  from  the  Miss  Wy-t 
vills  of  Wyvill  Court ; still  less  to  suppose  that 
any  one  in  their  own  rank  of  life  would  marry 
them — though  Emma  and  Jane  were  both  hand- 
some girls;  but  young  men  of  this  day  have 
sometimes  an  eye  to  money,  even  in  primitive 
Yorkshire  dales. 

At  last  a poor  young  parson  came,  who  loved 
Emma,  poor  as  she  also  was : and  then  the  high 
spirit  of  Richard  Wyvill,  ay,  and  of  Agnes  too 
— the  unselfish  and  motherly  Agnes — writhed 
under  new  vexations.  No  settlements  could  be 
made ; for  who  was  to  make  them  ? So  closely 
was  the  estate  tied  up — waiting  the  possible  re- 
appearance of  the  heir  (or  his  heirs;  for  who 
knew  but  that  some  son  of  Maurice’s  might  one 
day  make  claim  to  the  property?) — that  it  was 
with  difficulty  enough  money  could  be  got  at  to 
insure  a decent  marriage  outfit  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Wyvills  of  Wyvill  Court.  Emma  could 
hardly  have  been  married  at  all,  had  not  Jessie 
Raeburn  stepped  forward  and  claimed  her  cousin- 
ly right  liberally  to  portion  the  bride ; doing  it  so 
sweetly,  so  delicately,  that  even  Richard  had  not 
the  heart  to  stand  in  the  way.  Possibly  his 
own  heart  felt  how  cruel  the  position  was,  and 
responded  to  the  earnest  manner  in  which  Jessie 
put  the  matter  in  her  letter,  which  inclosed  a 
check  for  several  hundreds,  addressed  to  Emma, 
in  an  envelope  containing  merely  the  well-known 
lines  from  Burns : 

wO  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have 
fife's  dearest  bands  untwining? 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a flower  a a Love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining?'* 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  that, 
after  long  years,  Jessie  revisited  Wyvill  Court. 

Spring  was  creeping  greenly  over  the  bleak 
Yorkshire  dale,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wild  equi- 
noctial winds,  primroses  were  peeping  out  round 
the  roots  of  the  old  oaks,  and  forget-me-nots 
blossoming  in  hundreds  by  the  river — the  bright, 
daring,  rapid  river,  whose  course  could  be  tracked 
along  the  dale  for  miles  and  miles — when  Jessie 
came,  a woman  of  seven-and-twenty,  to  the 
house  where  she  had  last  been  as  a mere  child, 
patronized  by  the  girls,  and  domineered  over  by 
the  two  boys.  And  with  that  uncomfortable- 
ness of  expectation  with  which  people  who  know 
themselves  changed,  and  expect  equal  change  in 
others,  prepare  for  a meeting  long  delayed,  de- 
siring it,  and  yet  wishing  it  over — did  Agnes, 
Emma,  and  Jane  Wyvill  stand  watching  for  the 
carriage  in  which  their  brother  was  bringing 
Jessie  Raeburn  to  the  old  familiar  place.  It 
was  visible  at  last,  crawling  np  the  steep  road ; 
and  then  a little  fignre,  all  in  black,  alighted, 
and  toiled,  Richard  following  though  not  assist- 


ing, up  the  weary  half  mile ; but  still  the  sis- 
ters were  too  nervous  to  do  any  thing  but  quiet- 
ly wait. 

44 1 wonder  if  she  is  altered  ?” 

“Dick  says,,  not  much/’  observed  Emma. 
“Dick  likes  her  very  much,  I am  sure;,  he  al- 
ways did.  So  did  dear  Maurice.” 

“ Ah,  yes ! and  she  was  very  fond  of  Mau- 
rice.” 

44 1 wonder,”  remarked  Emma  again,  with  an 
acuteness  doubtless  born  of  her  own  happy  lot, 
“ whether  Richard  would  like  to  marry  Jessie. 
It  has  struck  me  so  sometimes.” 

44  Don’t  speak  of  such  a thing,”  said  Agnes, 
angrily  — Agnes,  in  whom  the  sore  circum- 
stances of  the  family  had  sharpened  and  exag- 
gerated a strong  inbred  pride.  “What,  she 
with  all  her  money,  and  he  with  not  a penny ! 
He  could  not  do  it.  If  you  ever  hint  at  snch 
folly,  I shall  wish  we  had  never  asked  her  here.” 

44 1 shouldn’t  call  it  folly,  if  he  loved  her  and 
she  loved  him, ’’cried  Emma,  spurred  on  to  hott- 
est warmth  by  the  thought  of  her  own  faithful 
and  honest  partner.  “But,  anyhow,  I’ll  hold 
my  tohgue.” 

And  then  the  traveler  came  close  in  sight, 
and  the  three  ran  out  to  meet  her— the  same 
Jessie  who  had  kept  house  with  them  in  that 
merry  Highland  cottage — wandered  with  them 
over  mountain  and  moors — shared  with  them  in 
that  terrible  home-coming,  and  in  the  weeks  of 
agonized  search  for  him  who  was  never  found : 
Jessie,  so  little  changed  that  at  sight  of  her  face 
the  old  time  came  over  them  like  a flood,  and 
they  all  wept  together — those  three  almost  mid- 
dle-aged women,  as  if  they  had  been  girls  still, 
and  all  had  happened  but  yesterday. 

However,  such  emotion  could  not  be  very 
lasting:  and  after  a few  hours  they  put  aside 
the  unalterable  past,  and  settled  down  into  their 
present  selves.  Soon  pleasant  interests  seemed 
to  obliterate  those  so  painful  to  dwell  on.  Emma 
was  married — gayly,  grandly:  and  after  tlmr, 
for  a week  or  two  longer,  Jessie  staid  on — she 
seeming  happy  with  them,  and  they  trying  their 
best  to  make  agreeable  to  her  the  old-fashioned 
dreariness  of  Wyvill  Court.  Still,  in  some  things 
it  was  a trying  visit.  When  people  have  been 
parted  for  six  years — moving  in  totally  different 
spheres,  and  engrossed  with  totally  distinct  in- 
terests— a division,  wider  than  either  years  or 
distance  could  effect,  often  comes  between  them. 
In  vain  the  cousins  rambled  together  through 
Wyvill  Woods:  gathered  primroses  and  hya- 
cinths, and  tried  to  fancy  themselves  girls  again 
— it  would  not  do.  Life’s  forward  footstep  has 
no  returning.  A new  life  may  come — far  high-* 
er  than  the  past — richer,  fuller,  more  heart-suf- 
ficing ; but  the  old  life  comes  never  again. 

It  was  almost  a relief  when — rather  snddenly 
at  last — Jessie  said  she  must  go  home,  and  went : 
parting  from  the  girls  very  affectionately : but 
still  making  no  plans  for  another  meeting — at 
least  not  immediately.  When  she  was  gone, 
Richard,  who  had  throughout  her  whole  visit 
kept  himself  rather  uncomfortably  aloof,  sank 
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into  more  than  his  usual  reserve  and  taci- 
turnity. 

One  marriage  often  makes  more : and  before 
the  summer  ended  the  young  parson's  best-man 
came  back  and  courted  the  pretty  bridemaid 
Jane.  Again  cousin  Jessie  insisted  on  making 
her  wealth  common  property,  and  portioning 
the  other  sister — “exactly  as  Maurice  would 
have  done  if  he  were  here.”  So  she  expressed 
it  in  her  letter,  and  repeated  afterward  when 
she  came  to  Wyvill  Court.  But  her  visit  this 
time  was  brief,  embracing  only  the  wedding-day 
and  the  day  after.  She  said  her  “ engagements’* 
prevented  her  longer  stay.  And,  after  the  first 
day,  Agnes  ceased  to  urge  it.  With  all  her 
sweetness  there  was  about  Miss  Raeburn  a de- 
gree of  firmness,  ill-natured  people  might  say 
independence  of  character,  which  made  it  per- 
fectly Clear  that  she  had,  in  small  things  and 
great,  the  power  of  making  up  her  own  mind 
and  keeping  to  it.  Besides,  Agnes  sometimes 
stealthily  watched  her  brother  Richard  — his 
hard,  set  face ; his  nervous,  restless  manner — 
and  she  let  Jessie  Raeburn  go. 

It  was  the  night  after  she  was  feone — the  first 
night  the  brother  and  sister  had  ever  spent  to- 
gether, they  two  alone — that  Agnes  first  ven- 
tured, tremblingly,  upon  a subject  which  had 
caused  her  anxious  thought  for  a long  while. 
She  did  so  with  much  hesitation — being  a good 
deal  afraid  of  it  and  of  Richard : but  any  thing 
was  better  than  suspense.  Besides,  lately,  with 
her  sharpened  experience,  she  had  felt  so  certain 
of  one  thing — of  two  things,  bitterly  conflicting 
with  one  another,  and  neutralizing  any  possi- 
bility of  a happy  future,  or  of  matters  going  on 
much  longer  in  the  way  they  stood  now — that 
she  felt  it  more  than  her  desire,  her  absolute 
duty,  to  try  and  speak  out. 

“ Jessie  will  have  about  reached  Carstairs  by 
this  time.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Richard,  without  looking  up  from 
his  book. 

“She  seems  extremely  well  and  choerful; 
and  how  young  she  looked  in  her  bri demaid’s 
dress — almost  pretty.  Didn’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“Yes,”  reiterated  the  brother;  and  vouch- 
safed no  more. 

“Richard,”  said  Agnes,  repressing  a wild 
spasm  at  her  heart,  “I  have  been  thinking — I 
hope  your  marriage  will  bo  the  next  in  the 
family.  If  you  could  find  some  nice  pretty 
girl  in  your  own  position : neither  too  rich  nor 
too  poor — (though  I would  rather  she  were  poor 
than  rich : it  would  be  dreadful  if  any  body 
were  to  say  a Wyvill  married  for  money) — I 
should  be  glad,  extremely  glad,  to  give  up  my 
place  here  and  see  the  family  name  kept  up,  the 
family  happiness  complete.” 

Agnes  faltered — stopped ; her  heart  was  full. 
Richard  replied  not  a word. 

“ I think  it  is  time  you  married,  Richard ; I 
do  really.  Hitherto  I knew  you  could  not  af- 
ford it ; but  now  there  is  only  me,  and  I shall 
cost  you  very  little ; I can  live  any  where.  You 
would  be  perfectly  safe,  even  if  Maurice  did 


come  back.  And  oh!  Dick,  I would  so  like 
you  to  be  happy.” 

She  went  over  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  then  all  poor  Richard’s  reserve  broke 
down. 

He  told  his  sister — to  her  unutterable  pain, 
grief,  almost  indignation — ay,  even  though  she 
had  guessed  it  before,  but  it  looked  so  much 
blacker  when  condensed  by  his  own  confession 
from  a cloudy  conjecture  into  an  absolute  fact 
— that  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  could 
make  him  happy  was  Jessie  Raeburn. 

“ I have  been  fond  of  her  all  my  life,  and  yet 
I couldn’t  ask  her.  Her  horrible  money  1 — five 
thousand  a year  I think  it  is.  Agnes,  I couldn’t, 
you  know.” 

• “ It  is  well  you  did  not,”  said  Agnes,  sharply 
and  sternly ; “ for  she  would  never  have  married 
you.  I am  quite  sure  of  that.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  cried  Dick,  who  was  the  sort  of 
man  that  contradiction  rouses  always  into  resist- 
ance. 

“ I don’t  know — do  not  look  at  me  so,  for  in- 
deed I don’t ; and  yet  I am  sure  of  it.  You 
will  never  get  her.” 

“ I’ll  try !”  said  Richard,  hoarsely ; and  be^ 
gan  marching  up  and  down  the  long,  low,  dark, 
oaken  room  in  stronger  emotion  than  Agnes 
bad  ever  seen  in  him  since  the  day  of  his  broth- 
er’s loss.  “ Upon  my  life  and  soul,  I'll  try!” 

And  nothing  would  persuade  him  otherwise. 
Agnes  talked  till  near  midnight — first  persua- 
sively, then  contemptuously,  then  angrily — for 
her  pride  was  up  that  any  Wyvill,  any  brother 
of  hers,  should  ask  and  be  refused,  as  she  felt 
certain  would  be  the  case;  but  Richard  was 
utterly  unmoved.  Hq  was  determined  to  start 
for  Glasgow  the  next  morning. 

“And  if  you  do  you  are  a fool — a mean-spir- 
ited, mercenary  fool.” 

Richard’s  eyes  blazed.  “And,  Agnes,*  do 
you  know  what  you  are  ? A selfish,  mischief- 
making,  wicked  woman.  I will  go!  though 
you  and  I should  never  see  one  another's  faces 
again.” 

With  that  word  he  left  her  and  returned  not, 
though  Agnes  sat  writing  a whole  hour,  and  then 
crept  up  to  her  bedroom  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

“ Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice !”  she  sobbed ; and 
the  bright,  frank,  boyish  face  of  her  lost  broth- 
er came  back  through  the  clouds  of  many  years 
fresh  upon  her  tenacious  memory,  contrasting 
with  the  face  of  the  brother  who  remained,  set 
in  all  the  hardness  of  unwontedly  hard  manhood. 
“If  Maurice  were  only  here!” — He  might  have 
been : and  nearer  to  her  than  she  knew. 

Shortly  a light  knock  came  to  her  door  and 
Richard  stood  there  with  all  his  hardness  gone, 
changed  and  softened  to  a degree  that  seemed 
almost  miraculous. 

“Agnes,  I want  to  say  good-night  to  you. 
There  are  only  us  two  left  now;  don’t  let  us 
quarrel.  I must  go  to  Glasgow  to-morrow— 
it’s  killing  me — till  I know  my  fate,  one  way  or 
another.  But  don’t  send  me  away  in  anger; 
don’t  let  us  part  with  an  unkind  word.” 
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“Oh,  Richard!  I didn’t  mean  it.  Forgive 
me.”  And  she  hnng  upon  his  shoulder  as  she 
had  never  done  before  in  all  her  days.  “ Do  just 
as  you  like,  and  God  bless  you  wherever  you  go.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Miss  Raeburn  was  sitting  alone  in  the  very 
handsome  drawing-room  of  her  very  handsome 
house  in  Blythswood  Square.  It  was  dark,  and 
the  fire-light  danced  oh  her  black  velvet  dress — 
she  almost  always  woqp  black  : ill-natured  peo- 
ple said,  because  it  made  her  look  so  “interest, 
ing."  But  these  remarks  were  always  made  be* 
hind  her  back,  and  people  well  knew  she  would 
not  have  cared  one  pin,  or  altered  either  her 
mind  or  her  costume  one  whit,  even  had  she 
heard  them.  She  had  that  self-possessed  dig- 
nity which  is  very  indifferent  to  public  opinion 
on  trivial  matters,  where  indeed  public  opinion 
has  no  right  to  busy  itself  at  all.  She  went  on 
her  way  calmly : accustomed  even  from  her 
teens  to  be  sole  mistress  in  her  uncle's  house, 
where  she  had  now  quietly  become  independent 
mistress  of  her  own. 

Young  as  she  was,  she  had  settled  at  once  into 
the  busy  responsible  life  of  a woman  of  property, 
who  had  evidently  no  intention  of  changing  her 
condition  by  marriage.  To  the  natural  influence 
of  wealth  she  added  a personal  influence  very 
considerable,  though  exercised  in  a sweet  and 
womanly  way.  All  Glasgow  knew  her  name 
well ; — in  charity,  in  society,  in  every  good  and 
generous  work,  Miss  Raeburn  was  always  sought 
for,  and  always  easy  to  find.  And  it  would  be 
idle  to  say  she  did  not  enjoy  her  position — she 
did.  A lonely  woman  must  fill  her  heart  and 
her  time  with  something:  Jessie  accepted  the 
lot  which  Providence  had  assigned  to  her,  and 
made  the  best  of  it ; bravely  and  cheerfully.  It 
had  its  pleasures.  She  loved  her  independence, 
her  power  of  doing  good  unquestioned  and  un- 
controlled. Without  being  in  the  least  ungen- 
tle or  unlovely,  she  was  already,  in  a degree, 
“old-maidish"  — that  is,  she  had  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  stand  alone.  Though 
barely  eight-and-twenty,  it  never  seemed  to  en- 
ter into  her  own  head  or  that  of  any  one  else 
that  she  needed  either  protection  or  guidance. 
She  was  just  Miss  Raeburn,  of  Blythswood  Square 
and  Woodhouselea ; and  the  idea  of  her  ever  be- 
coming Mrs.  Anybody  seemed  far  distant,  and 
very  improbable,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

She  sat  waiting  for  her  carriage  to  be  an- 
nounced, reading-  by  a small  lamp  the  daily 
newspaper:  until,  her  eye  being  caught  by  the 
date  of  it,  she  laid  it  down  abruptly,  and  re- 
mained with  her  head  sunk  between  her  hands, 
gazing  mournfully  into  the  fire.  No  wonder, 
for  the  paper  was  dated  1st  October:  seven  years 
since  that  first  of  October  when  she  and  her 
cousins  had  stood  watching  for  Maurice  along 
the  moon  tain -road,  and  he  never  came. 

“ Seven  years."  She  repeated  the  words,  and 


then  bent  down,  clasping  her  bands  and  stoop- 
ing her  head  upon  them ; low  down,  as  people 
are  prone  to  do  when  some  heavy  wave  of  mis- 
ery or  sharp  recollection  breaks  over  them.  “ Oh 
my  darling,  my  darling !” 

Not  a word  more,  nor  a sob.  Years  had 
smoothed  down  and  softened  all  things,  all  ex- 
cept the  love  which  was  absolute,  sole,  and  un- 
dying. Some  women  have  had  such  loves, 
quenched  so  far  as  earthly  fulfillment  goes,  in 
earliest  girlhood : yet  surviving  in  another  form 
to  the  very  close  of  life— consecrated  by  death, 
or  confirmed  by  total  separatmi  into  a bond 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other,  becomes  as 
strong  almost  as  marriage,  being  in  truth  the 
real  marriage  of  the  soul. 

It  might  have  been  a great  mistake — many 
wise,  good,  and  loving  persons  may  consider  it 
so — that  any  woman  should  thus  waste  her  life 
upon  a mere  dream : which,  if  she  could  have 
ended  it,  were  far  best  ended.  Yet  people  are 
but  os  they  are  made:  and  Jessie  could  no  more 
have  resigned  her  worshiped  ideal  of  what  Mau- 
rice was,  and  what  he  might  have  become,  to 
sink  to  the  reality  of  any  of  the  excellent  Glas- 
gow gentlemen  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting;  could  no  more  have  exchanged  that 
first  and  last  love-kiss — young,  passionate,  mu- 
tual love — for  the  touch  of  any  mortal  lips,  than 
a maid  betrothed  with  nil  her  heart  to  one  man 
could  ever  put  another  man's  ring  on  her  finger, 
or  pass  as  a bride  into  another  man's  home.  It 
was  not  merely  unnatural ; it  was  impossible. 

Yet  no  one  could  call  Jessie  Raeburn  an  un- 
happy or  disappointed  woman.  Here  was  no 
unrequited,  misplaced,  or  unworthy  attachment: 
from  first  to  last  it  had  been  wholly  sacred  and 
wholly  her  own.  Not  one  pang  of  bitterness,  or 
remorse,  or  humiliation  bad  mingled  with  its  sor- 
row. Hardly  like  a regret,  though  full  of  the 
tenderest,  most  passionate  remembrance,  were 
the  words,  “My  darling,  my  darling!”  And 
then  the  momentary  outburst  passed : she  sat, 
quietly  and  meditatively,  waiting  for  the  bour 
when  she  bad  to  fulfill  her  evening  engagement. 
For  Miss  Raeburn  did  not  shut  herself  out  of  the 
world,  but  moved  therein— ploying  her  part  well 
— yet  letting  the  world  peer  neither  smilingly 
nor  pityingly  into  her  inner  life,  which  was,  and 
ever  had  been,  solely  her  own. 

When  the  door  opened  she  rose,  gathering  her 
rich  Indian  shawl  round  her,  and  moving  in  her 
usual  composed  graceful  way  across  the  floor, 
thinking  it  was  the  announcement  of  her  car- 
riage. But  it  was  a visitor  so  unexpected  that 
she  quite  started  at  the  sight  of  him — pale,  trav- 
el-stained, and  agitated  Richard  Wyvill. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  little  figure  before 
him — the  velvet  gown,,  the  dainty  lace,  the  glit- 
tering diamonds;  it  had  been  Uficle  Raeburn’s 
delight  to  load  his  niece  with  diamonds.  And 
Richard  said,  in  bis  roughest  manner:  “Don’t 
let  me  intrude.  You  were  going  out  to  din- 
ner?*' 

“ I was,  but— oh  cousin  !"  And  a sudden 
agony  of  expectation,  not  dulled  after  even  all 
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these  expectant  years,  thrilled  through  her. 

‘ 4 Something  has  happened?  What  news  do 
you  bring?” 

“ I bring  no  news  at  all — nothing  better  nor 
worse  than  myself,”  said  he,  bitterly.  “And, 
if  you  like,  I will  go  away  directly.” 

“No,  no,  I could  not  think  of  such  a thing,” 
she  replied,  with  her  hand  upon  the  bell.  But 
on  second  thought  she  went  and  gave  her  orders 
herself,  thus  allowing  Richard  time  to  recover 
his  ill  mood,  and  giving  a brief  minute  of  soli- 
tude to  hcrsclf.^For  with  a strange  recurrence 
to  the  ever-abiding  thought  which  underran  all 
her  life,  she  had  fancied,  oh,  wild  hope!  that 
Richard’s  sudden  apparition  might  be  caused  by 
tidings  of  Maurice.  No,  no!  Again,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  the  vain  hope  faded,  and  she 
said  to  herself : “It  is  the  will  of  God.” 

Ay,  it  was.  Never  in  our  own  way,  but  in 
His  own  way,  does  the  Master  grant  us  our 
heart’s  desire : and  yet  still  we  must  “ rest  in 
the  Lord.” 

In  a few  minutes  Jessie  came  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  cheerful  and  bright,  the  white 
gloves  removed  and  the  shawl,  though  the  dia- 
monds still  glittered  on  her  neck  and  in  her 
hair.. 

“Well,  Richard,  I don’t  get  a cSusin  to  visit 
me  every  day,  and  so  I have  sent  an  apology  to 
the  dinner-party ; and  you  and  I shall  dine  to- 
gether in  peace  and  quietness.” 

“Thank  you.  It  is  very  good  of  you,”  said 
Richard,  his  irritability  soothed  in  spite  of  him- 
self by  her  frank,  familiar  air,  though  it  caused 
his  heart  to  sink  within  him.  What  if  his  sis- 
ter shbuld  prove  right  after  all  ? 

Still  a kind  of  dogged  determination  impelled 
the  young  man  to  remain  and  carry  out  his  in- 
tention : to  face  the  worst ; which  could  not  be 
worse  than  much  he  had  already  suffered.  But 
it  was  hours  before  he  could  find  courage  to  say 
a word  beyond  the  commonplace  family  talk, 
the  habit  of  the  cousins  through  so  many  famil- 
iar years.  Jessie  at  last  brought  her  pain  upon 
herself  by  the  sudden  and  vciy  natural  ques- 
tion— 

“ And  now,  Richard,  tell  me  what  brought 
you  so  unexpectedly  to  Glasgow  ?” 

The  moment  she  had  said  this  she  felt  her 
mistake ; felt  that  the  crisis,  which,  with  a gen- 
erous woman’s  delicate  ingenuity,  she  had  con- 
trived to  stave  off  so  long,  bad  arrived.  She 
could  no  longer  save  either  her  lover  or  herself 
from  the  half  dozen  desperate  words,  which, 
alas ! would  break  the  pleasant  bond  of  a life- 
time. For  after  this  poor  Richard  never  could 
be  her  cousin  any  more. 

Rejected  love  i9  nothing  new.  Most  women 
have  had  to  inflict  it,  and  most  men  to  suffer  it, 
at  least  once  in  their  lives.  It  does  to  neither 
any  incurable  harm — that  is,  when  the  misfor- 
tune is  simply  a fatality.  Only  when  a woman 
has  willfully  led  a man  on  to  love  her,  and 
denied  him — or  when  he  has  swamped  his  hon- 
est dignity  of  honorable  manhood  in  the  ungov- 
ernable anguish  of  balked  desire  — need  there 


be  any  irremediable  bitterness  in  such  a trial. 
But  in  either  of  these  cases  both  will  surely  dree 
their  own  weird — a veiy  sore  one : and  they  de- 
serve it. 

Before  Richard  had  half  got  out  his  words, 
he  read  his  fate  in  Jessie’s  eyes.  Yet  they  were 
very  tender  eyes — less  compassionate  than  mute- 
ly entreating  forgiveness,  as  if  she  herself  must 
surely  have  done  something  wrong.  But  there 
was  no  doubt  in  them — none  of  that  wavering 
uncertainty  which  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
has  destroyed  so  many  a soul.  She  was  per- 
fectly sure  of  her  own  mind.  She  liked  him, 
but  she  did  not  love  hint;  and  she  made  him 
plainly  see  it,  as  she  had  done  from  the  very 
first.  He  acknowledged  that  himself.  So,  al- 
most before  they  quite  knew  what  had  been  said, 
or  answered,  the  whole  thing  was  over— entirely 
over  and  done. 

Richard  Wyvill  was  not  a pleasant  fellow — 
neither  attractive  in  society  nor  very  lovable 
in  family  life ; but  he  was  an  honest  fellow  for 
all  that.  Deep  at  the  core  of  his  rough  York- 
shire nature  lay  a keen  sense  of  honor,  a sound 
stability  and  faithfulness,  which  every  one  be- 
longing to  him  was  forced  to  appreciate.  Jessie 
did  to  the  full.  And  now  that  his  bitter  se- 
cret was  out,  the  young  man,  in  spite  of  all 
his  disappointment,  felt  unconsciously  relieved. 
Though  Jessie  had  refused  his  love  she  had  not 
wounded  his  pride.  He  saw  that  he  was  not 
degraded  in  her  eyes ; nay,  more,  that  with  a 
tenderness  second  only  to  the  tenderness  of  lore 
returned  did  she  regard  the  faithful  attachment 
which  had  followed  her,  unspoken,  for  so  many 
years. 

As  to  the  money  question,  Richard’s  soreness 
on  this  head  was  forever  healed.  He  felt  in- 
stinctively that  Jessie  rejected  him  simply  and 
solely  because  she  did  not  love  him ; that  had 
she  loved  him  she  would  have  thrown  her  pal- 
try thousands  at  his  feet,  saying,  “These  are 
nothing — less  than  nothing — but  I am  worth  a 
little;  take  we.” 

So,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  though  he  had 
just  staked  and  lost  what  he  then  thought  to  be 
the  one  happiness  of  his  life,  the  young  man 
was  not  altogether  miserable ; for  he  still  could 
respect  himself  and  her.  He  neither  dashed  his 
hand  to  his  brow  and  fled,  nor  fell  on  his  knees 
in  frantic  entreaty,  nor  stamped  about  in  anger, 
nor  did  any  of  the  foolish  things  that  young 
fellows  are  supposed  to  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances : he  sat  in  his  place,  like  an  honest 
man  who  has  given  the  best  thing  a man  can 
give — his  heart’s  love;  which,  though  not  ac- 
cepted, had  been  neither  mocked,  nor  trifled  with, 
nor  despised. 

He  was  just  considering  whether  be  ought  not 
now  to  depart,  when  a servant  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room with  a message.  A man — “a  Hie- 
lander— a wee  bit  c&msteary-looking  maunie— 
was  wishing  a word  with  the  mistress.” 

“ At  this  hour  ? What  can  he  want  ?”  said 
Miss  Raeburn,  surprised. 

“ Shall  I go  down  and  see?”  asked  Richard, 
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perhaps  a little  glad  to  resume  some  shadow  of 
the  former  familiar  cousinly  ways. 

44  Thank  you,”  Jessie  answered,  glad  too. 

4 1 He  says  he’ll  no  speak  to  onybody  but  the 
mistress,”  interposed  the  old  butler,  who  looked 
rather  strange  and  perplexed. 

44  Then  show  him  up  here.  My  cousin  and  I 
will  see  him  together.” 

The  ^in  entered,  and  hung  at  the  drawing- 
room door,  staring  about  him  with  bleary  eyes ; 
and  when  Richard  asked  him  his  name,  he 
answered,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  that  he  was 
“Diarmid  M‘Diarmid — Diarmid  Beg,  ye  ken.” 

“Indeed  I don’t,”  Richard  was  answering 
sharply,  when  he  saw  Jessie  spring  forward. 

44  The  man — you  remember — whom  Maurice 
met,  who  last  saw  Maurice.” 

44  Ay,  my  leddy— just  mysel\  And  it’s  about 
him  I come — the  puir  laddie.  Ye’ll  no  hae 
heard  ?” 

Richard  glanced  at  Jessie,  who  stood  listen- 
ing with  lips  apart,  white  and  rigid  as  a stone 
statue.  At  once,  by  a sort  of  revelation,  he 
knew  why  she  had  never  loved  him. 

For  an  instant  his  human  nature  recoiled,  and 
then  the  nobler  half  of  the  man  conquered.  To 
find  his  rival  in  his  brother — his  own  dearly  be- 
loved and  passionately  regretted  brother — this 
of  all  blows  would  be  easiest  to  bear.  Ay,  even 
if  Maurice  came  back  and  won  her. 

44  What  about  him — is  he  alive?” 

44 Truly  I cannaweel  say,”  replied  the  High- 
lander, 41  but,  I fear  me,  na.  Do  ye  no  ken  this, 
Sir?” 

And  Diarmid  unfolded  from  ont  his  plaid, 
slowly,  like  a fearsome  thing  that  he  was  half 
afraid  to  handle,  something— it  was  not  easy  at 
first  to  detect  what,  so  covered  was  it  with  mil- 
dew, and  .damp,  and  moss.  But  on  closer  in- 
spection the  cousins  recognized  it  as  being  a 
strong  tin  case,  fastening  with  a spring,  which 
Maurice  had  had  made  to  contain  his  botanical 
or  entomological  specimens : he  was  very  fond 
of  collecting  both.  Outside,  on  a silver  plate, 
he  had  had  engraved — and  it  was  legible  still — 
his  name  and  address : 44  Maurice  Wyvill,  Wy- 
vill  Court,  Yorkshire.” 

44  Where  did  you  find  that?  Tell  us  quick- 
ly !”  cried  Richard. 

And  then  M4Diarmid  explained — not  quicks 
ly,  but  they  understood  him.  somehow — that  a 
few  days  since  he  had  been  belated  on  the  mount- 
ains, in  a spot  that  was  seldom  traversed — not 
once  in  several  years,  being  very  dangerous  on 
acconnt  of  the  numerous  holes,  fissures  in  the 
rocks,  narrow  chasms  so  overhung  with  heather 
that  a man  might  easily  step  upon  it,  and  be 
plunged  in  a moment  to  the  depths  below.  He, 
Diarmid,  had  done  this — only,  with  the  Provi- 
dence which  they  say  guards  drunkards  and 
young  children,  he  had  managed  to  crawl  out, 
braised  and  sobered,  but  still  alive. 

14  It  was  just  the  Lord’s  mercy  that  I wasna 
kilt,  like  mony  a better  man ; for  at  the  bottom 
I found  this,  ye  ken” — and  he  pointed  to  the  tin 
case. 


“Any  thing  else?”  asked  Richard,  in  a low, 
awe-struck  voice. 

“ Banes.  A wheen  banes.” 

So  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  at  last ; and 
they  knew  that  jn  this  world  they  would  never 
see  Maurice  more. 

Jessie  and  Richard  clasped  hands  and  looked 
at  one  another,  wistfully  and  long.  Then  both 
— the  man  as  well  as  the  woman — lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept. 

After  a little  while  Richard  sent  Diarmid 
| away  down  stairs,  made  Jessie  sit  dowji,  and, 
kneeling  beside  her,  opened,  in  the  way  they 
both  well  remembered,  the  concealed  spring. 
Inside  the  case,  and  from  its  substantial  work- 
manship most  wonderfully  preserved,  was  a lit- 
tle book,  which  must  have  been  placed  there — 
Maurice  must  have  placed  it  himself— in  the  in- 
terval between  his  fall  and  his  dissolution — as 
the  slender  and  only  chance  of  ever  conveying 
information  to  his  kindred  of  who  he  was,  or 
how  ho  died.  For,  carefully  examined,  it  proved 
to  be  a psalm-book  of  Jessie’s,  which  Jessie  well 
remembered  his  carrying  from  church  for  her 
that  Sunday*  One  of  the  mouldy  leaves  was 
still  turned  down  at  the  121st  Psalm : 

“I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes.’* 

Ho  had  remembered  them,  then,  in  his  last 
hour,  and  left  this  token  for  them,  in  the  only 
way  he  could  think  of.  He,  the  poor  boy  to 
whom  had  come  no  44 aid;”  whom  “He  that 
keeps  Israel”  had  not  kept,  but,  in  the  awful 
mystery  of  Omnipotent  will,  had  suffered  to 
perish  here  alone — the  handsome,  happv,  loving, 
and  beloved  lad — to  be  found,  after  an  interval 
of  seven  years,  “a  wheen  banes.” 

Jessie  sat  dumb  reading  and  repeating  with 
soundless  lips  the  words  of  the  psalm,  which 
seemed  at  first  such  a ghastly  mockery.  But 
slowly,  with  that  agony  of  belief  which  forces  it- 
self upon  the  heart,  not  the  reason,  at  an  hour 
like  this,  when  all  the  anchors  of  faith  seem 
torn  up,  and  the  soul  is  ready  to  drift  out  blind- 
ly upon  a Godless  sea,  there  came  into  hers  a 
miraculous  comfort — the  comfort  that,  for  all 
they  knew,  he  might  also  have  had,  dying  for- 
lorn and  alone  on  the  bleak  mountain  side. 

And  the  more  she  dwelt  on  it  the  clearer  this 
comfort  grew.  If  during  the  few  minutes  or 
hours — thank  God,  they  could  not  have  been 
many! — that  elapsed  before  consciousness  left 
him,  Maurice  had  had  strength  and  courage  to 
j do  this — to  think  of  them  all  at  home,  to  send 
| them  his  last  message,  as  it  were — though  he 
I died,  he  had  died  nobly,  calmly,  in  a manner 
j not  unworthy  of  their  Maurice.  And  though, 
j humanly  viewed,  it  was  a death  so  miserable 
that  they  dared  not  suffer  their  imaginations  to 
dwell  upon  it,  but  passed  at  once  to  the  thought 
of  Maurice  in  heaven,  with  his  sufferings  ended, 
his  new  life  begun — still,  man’s  impotence  is 
God's  omnipotence.  It  might  have  been — and 
indeed  appeared  most  likely,  from  the  position 
in  which  the  renfains  were  found — that  he  died 
so  peacefully  that  death  felt  to  him  uo  more 
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Afterward,  another  stone  wag  creefed  by  Jessie 
Raeburn — she  asked  permission  to  do  it  ami 
Richard  allowed  her — on  which  was  recorded, 
in  the  simple  Scotch  fashion  of  kirk-yard  memo- 
rials, Maurice’s  name,  age,  and  how  he  died. 
Nothing  more,  except  the  words  — incompre- 
hensible addition  to  many  readers,  yet  full  of 
peace  to  her  who  sometimes  sat  and  read  it 
there — with  the  grand  mountains  looking  on 
her,  and  the  sea  calm  and  blue,  and  the  heaven* 
shining  overhead — 4 * Psalm  121.” 


than  falling  asleep,  with  the  Everlasting  Arms 
underneath  him,  and  his  head  pillowed  on  the 
boson*  of  Everlasting  Love. 


Maurice’s  bones  were  laid,  by  common  family 
consent,  ia  a spot  not  far  from  the  place  they 
were  discovered  — the  little  mountain  grave- 
yard, where,  during  that  merry  month  of  Sep- 
tember, they  had  all  often  leaped  the  low  wall, 
and  sat  among  the  long  grass,  or  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  tlie  ancient  stones.  There,  soon 
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When  all  this  was  done  Richard  went  back  to 
his  sisters,  and  they  put  on  quiet  mourning  for 
a season.  Then  quietly  still,  without  any  ob- 
trnsiveness  either  of  regret  or  congratulation, 
Richard  Wyrill,  Esq.,  of  Wyvill  Court,  took 
lawful  possession  of  bis  ancestral  home. 

I know  it  would  be  more  pathetic,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  young  and  poetic 
readers,  if  I were  to  state  that  Richard  Wyvill 
never  married,  but  remained  all  his  days  faith- 
ful to  his  first  disappointed  love.  But  such 
fidelity  is  rare  in  man,  and  well  that  it  is  so. 
By-and-by,  when  all  hope  of  Jessie  was  at  an 
end,  Richard  found  a pretty,  merry  Yorkshire 
lass,  who  loved  him — partly  because  he  was  so 
opposite  to  herself — loved  him,  and  married 
him,  and  made  him  happy;  so  happy,  that  he 
could  receive  his  cousin  Jessie  os  Aunt  Jessie 
in  his  household,  for  weeks  together,  without 
the  slightest  pain.  And  it  is  thought  that  some 
day  his  eldest  son,  Maurice  Raeburn  Wyvill, 
will  inherit  all  the  thousands  that  Jessie  has  to 
leave.  For  Wyvill  Court  is  full  of  children, 
brought  up  rather  differently  from  what  the  last 
generation  were,  with  more  of  gentleness,  less 
of  impatience  and  rough  disputing — in  an  at- 
mosphere of  sweetness  and  sunshine  which, 
radiating  from  the  elders,  flows  down  to  the 
younger  ones,  and  makes  of  them,  whatever 
else  they  may  be,  a family  of  love.  For,  think- 
ing of  Maurice,  whose  story  is  told  from  child  to 
child  till  it  becomes  like  one  of  the  saintly  chron- 
icles of  old — thinking  of  poor  Uncle  Maurice, 
how  could  they  ever  say  to  one  another  an  un- 
kind word? 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 

S long  ago  as  a.m.  3625  a fanner  named 
Fnrius  Cresinus  was  accused  of  magic  be- 
cause he  had  better  crops  of  corn  than  his  neigh- 
bors. When  brought  to  trial  he  produced,  in 
defense,  his  well-worn  implements  and  his  sun- 
burnt daughters,  and  declared  that  to  the  aid 
of  these  mighty  sorceries  alone  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess. In  Rome’s  young  days  the  kitchen-garden 
was  always  placed  under  the  care  of  the  mater - 
famffias;  and  in  Sparta,  where  heroes  sprang 
from  mothers  no  less  heroic,  the  women  tilled 
the  land,  while  their  sons  and  husbands  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country. 

The  idea  of  women  working  on  the  farm  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  a new  one.  From  those 
days  to  the  present  women  have  in  various  ways 
assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; and  the 
more  barbarous  nations  (even  Germany  must  be 
so  classed  in  this  respect)  have  availed  them- 
selves of  6uch  labor  to  the  utmost.  Among  the 
North  American  Indians  fanning  was  done  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  squaws.  They  tilled 
the  soil  with  their  rude  implements,  planted  the 
seed,  and  gathered  the  crops ; besides  felling  j 
trees,  cutting  up  the  spoils  of  the  hunt,  dress-., 
ing  skins,  pounding  corn,  doing  the  family- 
cooking, fishing,  and  embroidery ; and  ofttimes 


building  the  very  wigwams  for  their  lords  and 
masters. 

Count  the  women  among  the  field-hands  of 
the  South,  examine  the  records  of  the  labor  ac- 
complished, and  you  will  find  that,  taking  the 
average,  women  stand  nearly  side  by  side  with 
the  men.  Travel  through  portions  of  our  West- 
ern country,  and  though  you  will  not  see  the 
daughters  of  men  turned  into  beasts  of  burden, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  you  will  see  many  a 
woman  guiding  the  harrow  or  the  plow.  In- 
deed it  is  common,  in  some  districts,  to  find  the 
farmers’  wives  as  thoroughly  competent,  and  as 
conversant  with  the  labor  and  business  of  the 
farm  os  their  husbands. 

I allude  to  these  facts  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting,  at  the  outset,  the  one  grand  clincher 
that  is  generally  used  to  strangle  each  new-born 
proposition  relative  to  women -farmers  — that 
“ they  can  not  do  it  because  they  lack  the  rc- 
quisite  physique.”  “Fancy  a woman,”  cries 
some  gentle  citizen,  who  never  handled  a gar- 
den tool  in  his  life,  “just  fancy  a woman  dig- 
ging, plowing,  carting,  pitching  hay — why  the 
thing  is  absurd !” 

And  yet,  my  dear,  common -sense  friend, 
much  os  you  and  I may  deprecate  the  practice, 
it  is  exactly  these  things  which  thousands  of 
women  have  done  and  are  doing  the  world  over  ; 
and  if  the  cpstom  did  not  prove  profitable,  where 
followed,  your  own  solid  wisdom  will  tell  you  it 
would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  Many 
a buxom  arm,  since  the  world  began,  has  turned 
over  the  heavy  soil  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed. 

Many  a jolly  farmer’s  wife  is  never  so  much 
herself  as  when,  with  old  Dobbin,  she  chirrups 
and  whips  her  way  to  market  or  mill,  her  wagon 
laden  with  produce  which,  mayhap,  her  own 
busy  hands  may  have  gathered.  And  as  for 
pitching  hay,  why,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I 
ever  saw  could  never  leave  home  at  haying-time, 
because  her  father  said  he  couldn’t  “ spare  her 
then  how ; for  she  was  worth  a brace  of  his 
idle  boys  for  mowin’  and  pitchin’.” 

Only  the  other  day  I asked  a farmer,  who  em- 
ploys many  “hands”  during  the  busy  season, 
which  he  had  found  to  be  the  better  workmen, 
the  Irish  or  the  German. 

“Why,  I can’t  say  exactly  as  to  that,”  lie  re- 
plied; “but  I know,  for  weeding  and  planting, 
or  even  for  pitching  hay,  the  best  day’s  work  I 
get  is  out  of  Dutch  Mary : she’s  a team,  I cau 
tell  you.” 

“ Indeed !”  said  I,  highly  delighted  (for  I be- 
long to  the  persecuted  and  long-suffering  sex) ; 

“and  pray  may  I ask  what  wages  yon  pay 
her?” 

“Ahem !”  stammered  mf  friend : “ well,  the 
fact  is,  a woman’s  a woman.” 

Not  having  sufficient  argumentative  power  to 
dispute  this  astounding  proposition,  I simply 
kept  my  eye  upon  him  in  silence,  and  he  con- 
tinued, after  gracefully  wiping  his  forehead  with 
a bandana  handkerchief : 

“A  woman’s  a woman,  you  see,  and  can’t 
expect  man’s  wages ; still  I pay  her  pretty  well 
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— pret — ty — well.  Have  you  seen  our  hot-beds 

yet  ?” 

“ No,”  I replied,  rather  sharply.  “ How  much 
do  you  pay  Dutch  Mary  ?” 

“ Oh ! didn’t  I tell  you  ?”  said  he,  blushing  as 
much  as  a man  with  a naturally  red  skin  can 
blush.  “ Well,  I give  her  thirty-eight  cents  a 
day.” 

“Why,  Mr. !”  was  my  involuntary  ex- 

clamation, “you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self!” 

So,  of  course,  he  mentally  pronounced  me  to 
be  a disagreeable,  unladylike  penon,  and  got 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Not  long  ago  a letter  from  H.  C.  Wright,  of 
Pekin,  Niagara  County,  New  York,  was  read  at 
a meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club  in  New  York; 
and  as  it  bears  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
present  argument,  I venture  to  transcribe  a por- 
tion of  it.  Mr.  Wright  says : 

“ I am  in  the  family  of  Marvin  and  Paulina  Roberts, 
farmers,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  as 
good  as  any  in  the  State.  There  are  eight  children — seven 
daughters  and  one  son,  the  latter  nine  years  old.  They 

have  been  on  this  farm  two  years Their  spring  work 

was  begun  on  the  19th  of  April ; since  which  time  four  of 
the  daughters,  aged  respectively  19, 15, 13,  and  11,  assist- 
ed by  a niece  aged  17,  and  by  their  mother,  have  accom- 
plished the  following  labor:  1.  c.y  plowed  75  acres,  dragged 
100  acres  three  times,  sowed  broadcast  100,  and  rolled  100. 
More  plowing  has  been  done,  but  the  above  amount  of  la- 
bor has  been  done  exclusively  by  the  mothfr  and  the  five 
young  daughters.  They  have  now  growing  45  acres  of 
wheat,  15  of  winter  and  30  of  spring : 50  acres  of  oats ; 30 
acres  of  flax ; and  are  to  put  in  10  acres  of  corn,  1 0 of  beans, 
8 of  carrots,  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  onions,  and  10  acres 
of  potatoes.  To-day  I saw  one  of  the  daughters,  aged  thir- 
teen, plowing,  holding  the  plow  and  driving  her  own  team. 
During  the  day  she  plowed  one  acre  and  a half,  the  usual 
labor  of  a day  in  plowing.  Last  Saturday  I saw  two  of  the 
girls,  one  aged  seventeen,  the  other  fifteen,  sowing  wheat, 
broadcast,  and  their  sowing  was  done  as  well  ns  any  one 
would  do  it.  I saw  another,  aged  thirteen,  dragmvg,  and 
another,  aged  nineteen,  rolling , and  another  piling  and 
burning  brush  with  her  father.  These  daughters  have 
the  care  of  their  own  teams.  One  of  them,  who  is  sev- 
enteen, is  detailed  to  do  the  house  -work  this  season. 
She  is  as  good  at  plowing,  sowing,  dragging,  and  raping  as 
any  of  them.  The  house-work  is  considered  by  them  the 
hardest  and  most  diffic  ult  to  perform.  They  all  prefer  the 

outdoor  farm-work During  the  two  years  over  fifty 

acres  have  been  cleared  of  bushes,  stumps,  and  roots,  and 
this  has  been  done  mainly  by  the  mother  and  daughters. 
1 can  not  now  enlarge  upon  the  results  of  thin  effort  of  a 
woman  to  train  her  daughters  to  be  practical  farmers,  as 
to  their  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  development. 
These  speak  for  themselves.  No  one  who  knows  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  facts  connected  with  their  efforts  to  point  out 
the  way  to  woman  to  an  independent,  honest,  and  honor- 
able subsistence,  can  have  any  misgivings  as  to  what  those 
results  will  be.  They  will  be  good,  and  only  good.  Al- 
ready the  example  of  this  mother  and  daughters  most  ben- 
eficially affects  the  region  around  them.1' 

Last  spring  a friend  bought  a country  place 
near  Elizabeth,  Netv  Jersey.  The  house  was 
new  and  fine,  but  the  bare,  stony,  and  unculti- 
vated grounds  about  it  forbade  the  thought  of 
his  family  finding  a home  there,  even  for  a sum- 
mer, until  something  in  the  way  of  improvement 
should  be  accomplished.  What  did  he  do  ? Send 
a surveyor  and  half  a dozen  gardeners  to  the  spot 
forthwith?  No:  his  daughter,  a young  and 
lovely  girl,  went  there,  taking  with  her  a strong- 


armed workman,  and  directing  all  her  energies 
to  the  task,  in  time  caused  the  spot  to  blossom 
as  the  rose.  The  land  was  cleared,  tastefully 
laid  out  in  wide  graceful  paths,  and  flower-stud- 
ded bits  of  green,  relieved  by  well-chosen  shrubs; 
while  further  from  the  house  orderly  rows  of 
“highly  respectable”  vegetables  engaged  to  make 
themselves  “ generally  useful”  to  the  family  dur- 
ing the  approaching  summer. 

I saw  the  young  lady  not  long  afterward,  and 
hardly  knew  which  to  admire  most,  her  musical 
skill  or  her  agricultural  achievements,  her  lady- 
like, gentle  bearing  or  the  energy  that  had  en- 
abled her  to  trudge  about  amidst  the  dirt  and 
stones,  superintending  Pat’s  labors,  and  making 
things  presentable  generally. 

During  a recent  conversation  with  an  officer 
of  one  of  the  prominent  horticultural  societies 
of  our  country  (late  its  president,  and  himself  an 
authority  in  all  horticultural  and  floriculture! 
matters)  the  subject  of  rural  effects  came  under 
discussion. 

“ The  finest  specimen  of  landscape-gardening 
I have  ever  seen  in  this  country,”  he  remarked, 
“is  the  modest  little  country  seat  belonging  to 

Mrs.  J , of  Pennsylvania ; that  is,  where  the 

art,  while  availed  of  to  the  utmost,  is  yet  rendered 
less  apparent.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Downing,  and  probably  followed  his  ideas  in  some 
particulars ; yet  the  designing  and  general  ar- 
rangement are  all  her  own.  There  is  no  twist- 
ing nor  straining  of  nature,  no  artificial  hillock 
constructed  for  the  evident  purpose  of  winding! 
road  over  it,  no  crude  attempt  at  startling  effect: 
simply  an  appreciative  adaptation  of  art  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  land ; and  the  effect 
is  truly  charming.” 

When  Lafayette  visited  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington at  Fredericksburg  he  found  her  busily 
engaged  in  weeding  her  flower-garden.  Many 
another  woman  whom  the  world  reveres  has 
grown  lovelier  and  purer  w’hile  engaged  in  sim- 
ple out-of-door  work ; and  many  a one,  going 
further,  with  new  strength  born  of  sorrow,  has 
carried  on  a farm  after  her  husband’s  death,  and 
managed  its  affairs  with  prudence  and  ability. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  the  annals  of  our 
race  woman  has  aided,  not  only  by  her  labor, 
but  by  her  counsel,  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 
To  an  Empress  of  China  we  are  indebted  for  the 
mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms; 
and,  according  to  a recent  writer,  “the  laws 
which  Osiris  gave  to  Egypt  were  not  as  valuable 
to  that  country  as  those  precepts  in  agriculture, 
those  instructions  in  embankments,  irrigation, 
and  draining,  which  Isis,  his  Queen,  gave  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  which  enabled  them  to  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  the  deposits  of  the  Nile.” 

To  return : woman  can  do  farm-work,  for  she 
has  done  it,  and  is  doing  it  still  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world.  Granted  that  she  does  it  at 
a heavy  cost,  for  extreme  physical  labor  is  a de- 
stroyer of  beauty  and  the  finer  powers  of  thought 
with  either  sex;  still,  we  must  remember  that  in 
most  cases  the  alternative  would  not  be  repose, 
but  either  pinching  want  or  uncongenial  work 
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of  some  kind.  Woman,  however,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  lighter  branches  of  agriculture, 
and  while  her  “big  brother’’  has  stronger  mus- 
cles and  a hardier  frame  than  she,  it  is  undesir- 
able that  she  should  devote  herself  to  the  heavy 
manual  labors  of  the  farm.  Besides,  American 
women  (simply  through  generations  of  inactivity 
and  too  luxurious  living,  and  not  because  God 
meant  them  to  be  so)  are  not  so  well  fitted  for 
severe  work  as  the  German  or  Indian  women 
are,  though  there  are  many  of  them  that  can  do 
it,  if  they  must  or  wish  to  (I  insist  upon  that). 
Why,  then,  bring  forward  the  “clincher”  as  an 
invariable  answer  to  every  query  concerning  wo- 
man on  the  farm?  Does  every  male  fanner 
spend  his  strength  in  manual  labor,  or  does  he 
hire  sinewy  arms  to  do  the  needed  work  ? Docs 
he  employ  great,  stout  men  to  pick  his  small 
fruits,  or  docs  he  select  those  whom  he  knows  are 
better  suited  to  the  task,  because  their  touch  is 
less  rough,  and  their  movements  more  nimble  ? 
Can  not  women  do  all  such  work  better  than 
men  ? In  short,  can  they  not  take  part  in  one- 
half,  nay,  two-thirds  of  the  labor  of  the  farm — 
planting,  trimming,  grafting,  gathering,  tying 
np  bushes,  training  vines,  weeding,  drilling,  de- 
signing, and  a hundred  other  things  besides? 
Are  not  these  labors  less  exhausting  than  the 
washing,  ironing,  cooking,  and  sewing,  which  so 
many  women  must  and  do  accept  as  their  ap- 
pointed work  in  life  ? 

I say  yes.  And  far  more  potent  voices  than 
mine  say  “yes”  again  and  again ; for  they  come 
from  women  who  practice  what  they  preach 
(which,  entre-nous , I don’t,  always).  Cheering 
affirmatives  come  from  Paulina  Roberts  and  her 
daughters,  and  from  those  two  stout-hearted  la- 
dies who  did  so  well  on  their  “farm  of  four 
acres;”  they  come  from  that  woman  (I  forget 
her  name)  who  made  a fortune  within  a few 
years  on  her  own  farm  out  West ; they  come 
from  the  dozens  of  women  farmers  who  have  told 
their  noble  experiences  to  the  world  through  the 
Englishwoman's  Journal;  and  they  come  from 
just  such  a one  as  I have  in  my  mind  now — a 
brave,  beautiful  woman,  who,  wishing  to  earn 
an  honorable  livelihood,  accepted  the  position  of 
o veneer  on  a gentlemen’s  farm  not  fifty  miles 
from  New  York. 

In  the  first  place,  she  planned  and  superin- 
tended  the  arrangement  of  his  grounds,  and  he 
paid  her  for  it.  She  “studied  np”  on  barns, 
advised  him  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  his 
own,  and  took  honest  pay  for  her  knowledge. 
She  attended  to  the  thorough  under-draining  of 
his  land,  the  rotation  of  his  crops,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  wood,  the  preparation  of  his  lawns ; 
in  fact,  is  head  and  hands  for  him,  as  far  a a his 
place  is  concerned,  and  makes  her  honest  living 
by  that  same.  She  is  a superb  horse-woman, 
and  every  morning  rides  over  the  grounds  and 
gives  her  directions  to  the  workmen.  At  stated 
periods  she  pays  them  their  wages,  and  (wonder- 
ful to  relate !)  keeps  a clear,  nnblotted  record  of 
her  expenditures,  and  is  in  every  way  a faithful 
steward  to  her  employer. 
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Yet  this  woman  makes  no  noise  in  the  world ; 
is  not  “ strong-minded,”  in  the  offensive  sense 
of  the  term ; has  lost  none  of  her  feminine  del- 
icacy ; and  half  of  her  friends  do  not  know  whAt 
her  real  business  is.  They  only  know  that  she 
lives  in  the  country,  and  is  very  active  and  much 
interested  in  outdoor  affairs ; that  she  loves  na- 
ture, and,  above  all,  has  the  brightest  eyes  and 
rosiest  cheeks  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  cases  .are  rare 
in  this  country ; but  in  Great  Britain  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  women  to  take  charge  of  a farm 
and  conduct  it  successfully.  In  England  ladies 
take  pride  in  a knowledge  of  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  attend  meetings  and  shows,  and  in  so 
doing  their  influence  is  admitted  to  be  beneficial. 

An  American  gentleman,  lately  traveling  in 
England,  was  surprised  at  the  interest  manifest- 
ed by  women  of  all  ranks  in  agriculture.  The 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whom  he  visited,  evinced 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  minutest  details  of 
farm  management,  and  while  showing  her  Amer- 
ican guest  over  the  Duke's  large  estate,  explain- 
ed to  him  All  the  various  processes  of  cultivation 
employed. 

“There  are  those,  we  fear,”  says  Mr.  Down- 
ing in  his  Essay  on  Feminine  Taste  in  Rural  Af- 
fairs, “ who  fancy  that  there  is  something  rustic, 
unfeminine,  and  unrefined  about  an  interest  in 
country  out-of-door  matters.  Would  we  could 
present  to  them  a picture  which  rises  in  our 
memory  at  this  moment,  as  the  finest  of  all  pos- 
sible denials  to  such  a theory.  In  the  midst  of 
the  richest  agricultural  region  in  the  Northern 
States  lives  a lady,  a young  unmarried  lady; 
mistress  of  herself,  of  some  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  finest  lands,  of  a mansion  which  is  almost 
the  ideal  of  taste  and  refinement.  Very  well. 
Does  the  lady  sit  in  her  drawing-room  all  day  to 
receive  visitors?  By  no  means.  You  will  find 
her  in  the  morning  on  horseback,  or  driving  a 
light  carriage  with  a pair  of  spirited  horses.  She 
explores  every  corner  of  the  estate ; she  visits 
her  tenants,  examines  the  crops,  projects  im- 
provements, directs  repairs,  and  is  thoroughly 
mistress  of  her  whole  estate.  Her  mansion  opens 
into  the  most  exquisite  garden  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, every  one  of  which  she  knows  by  heart.  And 
yet  this  lady,  so  energetic  and  spirited  in  her  en- 
joyment and  management  in  out-of-door  mat- 
ters, is,  in  the  drawing-room,  the  most  gentle, 
the  most  retiring,  the  most  modest  of  her  sex.” 

In  brief,  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  wo- 
men may  take  an  active  interest  in  agriculture, 
may  pursue  the  art  for  a living,  without  being 
precisely  like  Tennyson’s 

41  Eight  daughter*  of  the  plow,  stronger  then  men. 

Huge  women,  bloused  with  health,  and  wind,  and  rain, 

And  labor.'* 

So,  my  dear  lady  readers*  take  courage.  If 
you  are  poor,  and  believe  with  Dr.  Johnson’s 
friend,  that  you  “roust  live,”  and  you  like  ag- 
riculture in  the  abstract,  don’t  be  afraid  to  un- 
dertake it  practically.  There  is  land  enough 
“ out  West,”  if  you  can  not  afford  it  nearer  home ; 
Nor,  if  you  already  lire  in  the  West,  and  by  a 
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law  of  hpmftia  mao.ru  think  you  must  Go  to  work  with  *lrml  keurts,  dear  fiends, 
move  eka  to  find  your  golden  gain,  And  Steady  hand*,  und  join  the  rati. 

whvr  own*  East.  work  for  you  here:.  Tten  in  tftne  tbfo  wail  of  that  ceaseless 

:,V*ty  ibt'.- clcih-.  to^etbory  half*  tioteti-bt  ■ • f;  / , 

you,  and  ^Ijosv  lhe  folks  ffiiit  tUc  thing  tan  he  may  die  awny  : rr«d  wore  iiuirfui  sounds  nw 
dooW  Stfidy the thoroughly;  exjrert  t is  also  ha  t ti  1 le < -the  zoh*  of  those  iv ho r w&ark  *ud 
yueel  Arid  to  eon^uer  dijficu itij» ; don't  undertake  despairing,  ^»um&lbr  &&&  and,  obi  Wore  than 
too  mttfh  nr  brn;  tied  don’t  gtvwip  about  each  all,  by  wornAtti'.KA^.beiBtJ  ‘-driwr  to  .that  which 
other — and  von  will  succeed.  The  preserving  their  .sditls  loath* /for  thfeg’Q&f*  r>f  bread, 
and  ‘ canning'  of  certain  fruit?  ami  vegetables  V/hcif  to  that  ?rild  err  of  thousand*  of  liorae- 
comproe*  *tim  Amended  -field  of  labor  io  itself,  l*m  wnmon,  ‘v Work } Work:  gin?  -a?  wn.t 
and  is  freely  open  to  yon.  corner  back  the  echo  yt^tm — n.ot  m stw&ird  \*.  his- 

Toucan  ewitiynio  gr*i]w»  exclusively,  And  help  per  iVptn.  the  woHki  > l»*»U<rw  pl<iye*,  htu;  ui.u  prat* 
the  light  ujine  temi'eranco  cuusi\  or  you  can  rube  tkwl  'abafte — the  women  farmers- mar  foel ih& 
anv  of  r he  Mnall  fruits^  or  dwurf  pears  and  applet  their  labors  have*  not  bejen  solely  fur  thcmtelTe^: 
flower  seeds.  choice  plants,  sorghum:— any  thirty,  nor  in  vain, 
in  abort*  that  -y&tt  ilea  vert  speed  the  day ! 
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trt  mv  rnVnd  that  the  right  i*  On  our  side  thin  l 
fmv<v'ifet  'Ciheen  Elimheih  had  a right  to  resist 
the  Spanish  Armada.  In  ah  hour  of  ulmost 
equal  peril,  l prnv  we  mar  show  the  same  vraieh- 
-fnf  rtp**v  £dfl»£uric:rr  and  valor  $ bmring  ourseJres 
before  tis,  and  louring,  the  wane 
lo  the  Giver  of  uli  Victory 

hire  M teft  the  pulpit  our  good  rector  an- 
tiomteed  that  bef  would  call ■#  meeting  for  next 
m&fkeMfty  in  urn  rotvn-hal! — a meeting  of  jp»n- 
fiy,  farmers,,  and  sen-faring  inert  to  derive  moans 
for  the  defense  of  our  coast  und  harbors.  The 
French  might  be  upon  as  nm  day  ^ and  alJ  our 
people  were  in  a Imz*  pf  ektfteuient,  Volunteers 


CHAPTER  Vltl 

frENt*  AT  ‘SKA. 

IFECtMISE  y cm  then?  *ras  no  doubt  of  hgrlta- 
ttprt  neset  Sumkf  regarding  our  cowl  roc- 
iofVf»pvrth)tr?.  Err'  s* hue.  the  war  with  Amor- 
,irfi.;bbf:an:^he; h^il^  to  Ihq  best  of  his  power,  ex- 
horted  hU  people  to  be  loyal,  and  testified  to  thq 
authority  ^ he  taught,  **Fs 

nkTt  ftlir/^tiier  ^n  ^rj|;  *$4  ordained  of  Hearotj, 
m mr  are,  for  our 

^nbd,  • ' Ik  tfc^nbh«  ^hodfepc4  *hd  contenttnent 
under  pri variola  ^ coamgo;  it  terns 

loyalty  j it  gty^  ^coSiOn. for  stio wing  merrifrtl- 
neets  Cif  Utan * moderati^u  i n victory efidu raurc 


nnd  Fencihle^  prttrolhrtg  hut  ^Vmr^,  mu!  fisher- 
men's gfasAeA  forever  oti  the -look -out  toward  the 
opposite  coast.  , /■'•1  , * *,.**• 

Wt  had  n great  meeting' in  the  rn wmlmll,  and 
of  the  speakers  it  war  who  should  he  nun t loyal, 
to  king  and  country;  . Sotweriptidna  for. %■']&*■ 
tense  FujkI  were  smughtwiir  s*ifc  afx>r..  U waa 
.determined  .the.  pinqiur ‘Fort  - t^rw-n-sr  should  riuss 
a regiment  of  Fencihlea,  In  Winchel?e/i  alone 
the  gearry  and  chief  tratotnen  agreed  to  mis? 
a trim {i  of  volunteer  horse  td  patrol  nhmg  thr- 
shorr  and  commmvirare  n*iJh  depot--  o\  t»u:  rtp~ 
uhtr  militate  formed  M purer,  Hasrirtgjs*  and 
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Deal.  The  fishermen  were  enrolled  to  serve 
as  coast  and  look-ont  men.  From  Margate  to 
Folkestone  the  coast  was  watched  and  patrolled : 
and  privateers  were  equipped  and  sent  to  sea 
from  many  of  the  ports  along  our  line.  On  the 
French  shore  we  heard  of  similar  warlike  prep- 
arations. The  fishermen  on  either  coast  did  not 
harm  each  other  as  yet,  though  presently  they 
too  fell  to  blows : and  I have  sad  reason  to  know 
that  a certain  ancestor  of  mine  did  not  alto- 
gether leave  off  his  relations  with  his  French 
friends. 

However,  at  the  meeting  in  the  town-hall 
grandfather  came  forward  with  a subscription 
and  a long  speech.  He  said  that  he-and  his  co- 
religionists and  countrymen  of  France  had  now 
for  near  a century  experienced  British  hospital- 
ity and  freedom,  that  when  driven  from  home 
by  Papist  persecution,  they  had  found  protec- 
tion here,  and  that  now  was  the  time  for  French 
Protestants  to  show  that  they  were  grateful  and 
faithful  subjects  of  King  George.  Grandfather’s 
speech  was  very  warmly  received ; that  old  man 
had  lungs,  and  a knack  of  speaking,  which  never 
failed  him.  lie  could  spin  out  sentences  by  the 
yard,  as  I knew,  who  had  heard  him  expound 
for  half  hours  together  with  that  droning  voice 
which  had  long  ceased  (Heaven  help  me!)  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  grandfather’s 
graceless  grandson. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,  of 
the  Priory,  spoke,  and  with  a good  spirit  too. 
(He  and  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Sam , were  both 
present,  and  seated  with  the  gentlefolks  and 
magistrates  at  the  raised  end  of  the  hall.)  Mr. 
James  said  that  as  Mr.  Duval  had  spoken  for 
the  French  Protestants,  he,  for  his  part,  could 
vouch  for  the  loyalty  of  another  body  of  men, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In  the  hour 
of  danger  he  trusted  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  as  good  subjects  as  any  Protestants  in  the 
realm.  And  as  a trifling  test  of  his  loyalty — 
though  he  believed  his  neighbor  Duval  was  a 
richer  man  than  himself  (grandfather  shrieked 
a 44  No,  no ! ” and  there  was  a roar  of  laughter 
in  the  hall) — he  offered  as  a contribution  to  a 
defense  fund  to  lay  down  two  guineas  for  Mr. 
Duval’s  one ! 

44 1 will  give  my  guinea,  I am  sure,”  says 
grandfather,  very  meekly ; 44  and  may  that  poor 
man's  mite  be  accepted  and  useful  1” 

44 One  guinea  1 ” roars  Weston ; 44 1 will  give  a 
hundred  guineas  1” 

44  And  I another  hundred,”  says  his  brother. 
44  We  shall  show,  as  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of 
England,*  that  we  are  not  inferior  in  loyalty  to 
our  Protestant  brethren.” 

44  Put  my  fazer-in-law,  Peter  Duval,  down 
for  one  ’ondred  guinea!”  calls  out  my  mother, 
in  her  deep  voice.  44  Put  me  down  for  twenty- 
fife  guinea,  and  my  son  Denis  for  twenty-fife 
guinea!  We  have  eaten  of  English  bread  and 
we  are  grateful,  and  we  sing  with  all  our  hearts 
God  safe  King  George!” 

Mother’s  speech  was  received  with  great  ap- 
ptowe.  Farmera,  gentry,  shop-keepers,  rich  and 


poor,  crowded  forward  to  offer  their  subscrip- 
tion. Before  the  meeting  broke  up  a very 
handsomo  sum  was  promised  for  the  arming 
and  equipment  of  the  Winchelsea  Fencibles; 
and  old  Colonel  Evans,  who  had  been  present 
at  Minden  and  Fontenoy,  and  young  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  who  had  lost  a leg  at  Brandywine,  said 
that  they  would  superintend  the  drilling  of  the 
Winchelsea  Fencibles,  until  such  time  as  his 
Majesty  should  send  officers  of  his  own  to  com- 
mand the  corps.  It  was  agreed  that  every  body 
spoke  and  acted  with  public  spirit.  4 4 Let  the 
French  landl”  was  our  cry.  44Thc  men  of 
Rye,  the  men  of  Winchelsea,  the  men  of  Hast- 
ings, will  have  a guard  of  honor  to  receive  them 
on  the  shore !” 

That  the  French  intended  to  try  and  land 
was  an  opinion  pretty  general  among  ns,  espe- 
cially when  his  Majesty's  proclamation  came, 
announcing  the  great  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments which  the  enemy  was  preparing.  We 
had  certain  communications  with  Boulogne,  Cal- 
ais, and  Dunkirk  still,  and  our  fishing  boats 
sometimes  went  as  far  as  Ostend,  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  Emperor.  Our  informants  brought 
us  full  news  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  those 
ports ; of  the  troops  assembled  there,  and  royal 
French  ships  and  privateers  fitted  out.  I was 
not  much  surprised  one  night  to  find  our  old 
Boulogne  ally  Bidois  smoking  his  pipe  with 
grandfather  in  the  kitchen,  and  regaling  him- 
self with  a glass  of  his  own  brandy,  which  I 
know  had  not  paid  unto  Caesar  Caesar’s  due. 

The  pigeons  on  the  hill  were  making  their  jour- 
neys still.  Once,  when  I went  up  to  visit  Farm- 
er Perreau,  I found  M.  de  la  Motte  and  a com- 
panion of  his  sending  off  one  of  these  birds,  and 
Lamotte’s  friend  said,  sulkily,  in  German, 

“What  does  the  little  Spitzbubt  do  here?” 

“ Versteht  vielleicht  Deutsch ,”  murmured  La 
Motte,  hurriedly,  and  turned  round  to  mo  with 
a grin  of  welcome,  and  asked  news  of  grandfa- 
ther and  my  mother. 

This  ally  of  the  chevalier's  was  a Lieutenant 
Lutterloh,  who  had  served  in  America  in  one  of 
the  Hessian  regiments  on  our  side,  and  who  was 
now  pretty  often  in  Winchelsea,  where  he  talked 
magnificently  about  war  and  his  own  achieve- 
ments, both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  Amer- 
ican provinces.  He  lived  near  Canterbury  as  I 
heard.  I guessed,  of  course,  that  he  was  one 
of  the 44  Mackerel”  party,  and  engaged  in  smug- 
gling, like  Lamotte,  the  Westons,  and  my  grace- 
less old  grandfather  and  his  ally,  Mr.  Rudge, 
of  Rye.  I shall  have  presently  to  tell  how  bit- 
terly Monsieur  de  la  Motte  had  afterward  to  rue 
his  acquaintance  with  this  German. 

Knowing  the  chevalier’s  intimacy  with  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  mackerel  fishery, 

I had  little  cause  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  him 
and  the  German  captain  together;  thongh  a 
circumstance  now  arose,  which  might  have  in- 
duced me  to  suppose  him  engaged  in  practices 
yet  more  lawless  and  dangerous  than  smuggling. 

I was  walking  up  to  the  hill — must  I let  slip 
the  whole  truth,  madam,  in  my  memoirs?  Well, 
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it  never  did  or  will  hurt  any  body  ;#  and,  as  it 
only  concerns  you  and  me,  may  be  told  without 
fear.  I frequently,  I say,  walked  up  the  hill  to 
look  at  these  pigeons,  for  a certain  young  per- 
son was  a great  lover  of  pigeons,  too,  and  occa- 
sionally would  come  to  see  Farmer  Perreau’s 
columbarium.  Did  I love  the  sight  of  this  dear 
white  dove  more  than  any  other?  Did  it  come 
sometimes  fluttering  to  my  heart?  Ah!  the 
old  blood  throbs  there  with  the  mere  recollec- 
tion. I feel — shall  we  say  how  many  years 
younger,  my  dear  ? In  fine,  those  little  walks 
to  the  pigeon-house  are  among  the  sweetest  of 
all  our  stores  of  memories. 

I was  coming  away,  then,  once  from  this 
house  of  billing  and  cooing,  when  I chanced  to 
espy  an  old  school-mate,  Thomas  Measom  by 
name,  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  new 
uniform  as  a private  of  our  regiment  of  Win- 
chelsea  Fendbles,  was  never  tired  of  wearing  it, 
and  always  walked  out  with  his  firelock  over  his 
shoulder.  As  I came  up  to  Tom  he  had  just 
discharged  his  piece  and  hit  his  bird  too.  One 
of  Farmer  Perreau’s  pigeons  lay  dead  at  Tom’s 
feet,  one  of  the  carrier  pigeons,  and  the  young 
fellow  was  rather  scared  at  what  he  had  done, 
especially  when  he  saw  a little  piece  of  paper 
tied  under  the  wing  of  the  slain  bird. 

He  could  not  read  the  message,  which  was 
written  in  our  German  handwriting,  and  was 
only  in  three  lines,  which  I was  better  able  to 
decipher  than  Tom.  I supposed  at  first  that 
the  message  had  to  do  with  the  smuggling  busi- 
ness, in  which  so  many  of  our  friends  were  en- 
gaged, and  Measom  walked  off  rather  hurriedly, 
being  by  no  means  anxious  to  fall  into  the 
farmer’s  hands,  who  would  be  but  ill-pleased  at 
having  one  of  his  birds  killed. 

I put  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  not  telling 
Tom  what  I thought  about  the  matter;  but  I 
did  have  a thought,  and  determined  to  com- 
mence with  my  dear  Doctor  Barnard  regarding 
it.  I asked  to  see  him  at  the  Rectory,  and 
there  read  to  him  the  contents  of  the  paper  which 
the  poor  messenger  was  bearing  when  Tom’s  ball 
brought  him  down. 

My  good  doctor  was  not  a little  excited  and 
pleased  when  I interpreted  the  pigeon's  message 
to  him,  and  especially  praised  me  for  my  reti- 
cence with  Tom  upon  the  subject  “ It  may  be 
a mare’s  nest  we  have  discovered,  Denny,  my 
boy,”  says  the  doctor;  “it  may  be  a matter  of 
importance.  I will  see  Colotiel  Evans  on  this 
subject  to-night.”  We  went  off  to  Mr.  Evans's 
lodgings ; he  was  the  old  officer  who  had  fought 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was,  like 
the  doctor,  a justice  of  peace  for  our  county.  I 
translated  for  the  colonel  the  paper,  which  was 
to  the  following  effect : 

[The  paper  is  wanting.] 

Mr.  Evans  looked  at  a paper  before  him,  con- 
taining an  authorized  list  of  the  troops  at  the 
various  Cinque  Port  stations,  and  found  the 
poor  pigeon’s  information  quite  correct.  Was 
this  the  chevalier’s  writing?  the  gentleman 
asked.  No,  I did  not  think  it  was  M.  de  la 


Motte'8  handwriting.  Then  I mentioned  the 
other  German  in  whose  company  I had  seen  M. 
de  la  Motte.  The  Monsieur  Liitterloh,  whom 
Mr.  Evans  said  he  knew  quite  well.  “If  Lut- 
terloh  is  engaged  in  the  business,”  said  Mr. 

Evans,  “ we  shall  know  more  about  it and  he 
whispered  something  to  Doctor  Barnard.  Mean- 
while he  praised  me  exceedingly  for  my  caution, 
enjoined  me  to  say  nothing  regarding  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  tell  my  comrade  to  hold  his  tongue. 

As  for  Tom  Measom  he  was  less  cautious. 

Tom  talked  about  his  adventure  to  one  or  two 
cronies;  and  to  his  parents,  who  were  trades- 
men like  my  own.  They  occupied  a snug  house 
in  Winchelsea,  with  a garden  and  a good  pad- 
dock.  One  day  their  horso  was  found  dead  in 
the  stable.  Another  day  their  cow  burst  and 
died.  There  used  to  be  strange  acts  of  revenge 
perpetrated  in  those  days ; and  farmers,  trades- 
men,  or  gentry,  who  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  certain  parties , had  often  to  rue  the 
enmity  which  they  provoked.  That  my  unhap- 
py old  grandfather  was,  and  remained  in  the 
smugglers’  league,  I fear,  is  a fact  which  I can’t 
deny  or  palliate.  He  paid  a heavy  penalty  to 
be  sure ; but  my  narrative  is  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  allow  of  my  telling  how  the  old  man 
was  visited  for  his  sins. 

There  came  to  visit  our  Winchelsea  magis- 
trates Captain  Pearson,  of  the  Lynx  frigate,  then 
in  the  Downs ; and  I remembered  this  gentle- 
man, having  seen  him  at  the  house  of  my  kind 
patron,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  Mr.  Pear- 
son also  recollected  me  as  the  little  boy  who  had 
shot  the  highwayman ; and  was  much  interested 
when  he  heard  of  the  carrier  pigeon,  and  the 
news  which  he  bore.  It  appeared  that  he,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Evans,  were  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Liitterloh.  “You  are  a good  lad,”  the 
captain  said ; “ but  we  know,  ” said  the  captain, 

“all  the  news  those  birds  carry.” 

At  this  time  our  whole  coast  was  alarmed, 
and  hourly  expectant  of  a French  invasion. 

The  French  fleet  was  said  to  outnumber  ours  in 
the  Channel : the  French  army,  we  knew,  was 
enormously  superior  to  our  own.  I can  remem- 
ber the  terror  and  the  excitement ; the  panic  of 
some,  the  braggart  behavior  of  others ; and  spe- 
cially I recall  the  way  in  which  our  church  was 
cleared,  one  Sunday,  by  a rumor  which  ran 
through  the  pews  that  the  French  were  actually 
landed.  How  the  people  rushed  away  from  the 
building,  and  some  of  them  whom  I remember 
the  loudest  among  the  braggarts,  and  singing 
their  “Come  if  you  dare!”  Mother  and  I in 
our  pew,  and  Captain  Pearson  in  the  rector’s, 
were  the  only  people  who  sate  out  the  sermon, 
of  which  Doctor  Barnard  would  not  abridge  a 
line,  and  which,  I own,  I thought  was  extreme- 
ly tantalizing  and  provoking.  He  gave  the 
blessing  with  more  than  ordinary  slowness  and 
solemnity ; and  had  to  open  his  own  pulpit-door 
and  stalk  down  the  steps  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  his  usual  escort,  the  clerk,  who  had 
skipped  out  of  his  desk  and  run  away  like  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  Doctor  Barnard  had 
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me  home  to  dinner  at  the  Rectory;  my  good  let  began  their  love*  ? My  sweet-heart  had  not 
mother  being  much  too  shrewd  to  be  jealous  of  done  playing  with  dolls  when  our  little  passion 
this  kindness  shown  to  me  and  not  to  her.  began  to  bud : and  the  sweet  talisman  of  inno- 
When  she  waited  upon  Mrs.  Barnard  with  her  cenco  I wore  in  my  heart  hath  never  left  me 
basket  of  laces  and  perfumeries,  mother  stood  as  through  life,  nnd  shielded  me  from  many  a 
became  her  station  as  a tradeswoman.  <(For  temptation. 

thee,  my  son,  ’tis  different,*’  she  said.  44  I will  Shall  I make  a ckan  breast  of  it?  We  young 
have  thee  be  a gentleman  and  faith,  I hope  I hypocrites  used  to  Imte  each  other  little  notes, 
have  done  the  best  of  my  humble  endeavor  to  and  pop  them  in  certain  cunning  corners  known 
fulfill  the  good  lady’s  wish.  to  us  two.  Juliet  used  to  write  in  a great  round 

The  war,  the  probable  descent  of  the  French^  Aand  in  French';’  Romeo  replied,  I dare  say, 
and  the  means  of  resisting  the  invasion,  o^Bith  doubtful  spelling. 

course,  formed  the  subject  of  the  gentlemen’s  We  had  devised  sundry  queer  receptacles 
conversation  ; and  though  I did  not  understand  where  our  letters  lay  jtoste  rcstante.  There  was 
all  that  passed,  I was  made  to  comprehend  sub-  the  China  pot-pourri  jar  on  the  Japan  cabinet  in 
sequently,  and  may  as  well  mention  facts  here  the  drawing-room.  There,  into  the  midst  of  the 
which  only  came  to  be  explained  to  me  later,  roses  and  spices,  two  cunning  young  people  used 
The  pigeons  took  over  certain  information  to  to  thrust  their  hands,  and  stir  about  spice  and 
France  in  return  for  that  which  they  brought,  rose-leaves,  until  they  lighted  upon  a little  bit 
By  these  and  other  messengers  our  Government  of  folded  paper  more  fragrant  and  precious  than 
was  kept  quite  well  instructed  as  to  the  designs  all  your  flowers  and  cloves.  Then  in  the  hall 
and  preparations  of  the  enemy,  and  I remember  we  had  a famous  post-office,  namely,  the  barrel 
how  it  was  stated  that  his  Majesty  had  occult  of  the  great  blunderbuss  over  the  mantle-piece, 
correspondents  of  his  own  in  France,  whose  in-  from  which  hung  a ticket  on  which  “loaded’* 
formation  was  of  surprising  accuracy.  Master  was  written,  only  I knew  better,  having  helped 
Liitterloh  dabbled  in  the  information  line.  He  Martin,  the  doctor’s  man,  to  clean  the  gun. 
had  been  a soldier  in  America,  a recruiting  crimp  Then  in  the  church-yard,  under  the  wing  of  the 
here;  and  I know  not  what  besides ; but  the  in-  left  cherub  on  Sir  Jasper  Billing’s  tomb,  there 
formation  he  gave  was  given  under  the  authority  was  a certain  hole  in  which  we  put  little  scraps 
of  his  employers,  to  whom  in  return  he  corarau-  of  paper  written  in^i  cipher  devised  by  ourselves, 
nicated  the  information  he  received  from  Franco,  and  on  these  scraps  of  paper  we  wrote : well, 
The  worthy  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  a spy  by  can  you  guess  what?  We  wrote  the  old  song 
trade ; and  though  he  was  not  bom  to  be  which  young  people  have  sung  ever  since  sing- 
hanged,  came  by  an  awful  payment  for  his  ing  began.  We  wrote  “amo,  amas,”  etc.,  in 
treachery,  as  I shall  have  to  tell  in  due  time,  our  childish  handwriting.  Ah ! thanks  be  to 
As  for  M.  de  la  Motto  the  gentlemen  were  in-  Heaven,  though  the  hands  tremble  a little  now 
dined  to  think  that  his  occupation  was  smug-  they  write  the  words  still ! My  dear,  the  last 
gling,  not  treason,  and  in  that  business  the  time  I was  in  Winchelsea  I went  and  looked  at 
chevalier  was  allied  with  scores,  nay  ttandreds,  Sir  Jasper’s  tomb,  and  at  the  hole  under  the 
of  people  round  about  him.  One  I knew,  my  cherub’s  wing;  there  was  only  a little  mould 
pious  grandpapa : other  two  lived  at  the  Priory,  and  moss  there.  Mrs.  Barnard  found  and  read 
and  I could  count  many  more  even  in  our  small  one  or  more  of  these  letters,  as  the  dear  lady 
town,  namely,  all  the  mackerel  men  to  whom  I told  me  afterward,  but  there  was  no  harm  in 
had  been  sent  on  the  night  of  poor  Madame  de  them ; and  when  the  doctor  put  on  his  grand 
Saveme’s  funeral.  $£rieux  (as  to  be  sure  he  had  a right  to  do),  and 

Captain  Pearson  shook  me  by  the  hand  very  was  for  giving  the  culprits  a scolding,  his  wife 
warmly  when  I rose  to  go  home,  and  I saw,  by  reminded  him  of  a time  when  he  was  captain  of 
the  way  in  which  the  good  doctor  regarded  me,  Harrow  School,  and  found  time  to  write  other 
that  he  was  meditating  some  special  kindness  in  exercises  than  Greek  and  Latin  to  a young  lady 
my  behalf.  It  came  very  soon,  and  at  a mo-  who  lived  in  the  village.  Of  these  matters,  I 
ment  when  I was  plunged  in  the  very  dismalest  say,  she  told  me  in  later  days : in  all  days,  after 
depths  of  despair.  My  dear  little  Agnes,  though  our  acquaintance  began,  she  was  my  truest  friend 
a hoarder  at  the  house  of  those  odious  Westons,  and  protectress. 

had  leave  given  to  her  to  visit  Mrs.  Barnard ; But  this  dearest  and  happiest  season  of  my 
and  that  kind  lady  never  failed  to  give  me  some  life  (for  so  I think  it,  though  I am  at  this  mo- 
signal  by  which  I knew  that  my  little  sweet-  ment  happy,  most  happy,  and  thankful)  was  to 
heart  was  at  the  Rectory.  One  day  the  mes-  come  to  an  abrupt  ending,  and  poor  Humpty 
sage  would  be,  44  The  rector  wants  back  his  Dumpty  having  climbed  the  wall  of  blis%  was  to 
volume  of  the  Arabian  Night*,  and  Denis  had  have  a great  and  sadden  fall,  which,  for  a while, 
better  bring  it.”  Another  time,  my  dearest  perfectly  crushed  and  bewildered  him.  I have 
Mrs.  Barnard  would  write  on  a card,  “You  said  what  harm  came  to  my  companion  Tom 
may  come  to  tea,  if  yon  have  done  your  mathe-  Measom  for  meddling  in  Moqsieur  Lutterloh’s 
matics  well or,  44  You  may  have  a French  les-  affairs  and  talking  of  them.  Now,  there  were 
son,”  and  so  forth : and  there,  sure  enough,  two  who  knew  Meinherr’s  secret,  Tom  Measom, 
would  be  my  sweet  little  tutoress.  How  old,  namely,  and  Denis  Duval ; and  though  Denis 
mj  dear,  was  Juliet  when  she  and  young  Capa-  held  his  tongue  about  the  matter,  except  in  con- 
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yersing  with  the  Rector  and  Captain  Pearson,  so  was  sauntering  homeward,  lost  in  these  hap- 
Liitterloh  came  to  know  that  I had  read  and  ex-  py  thoughts,  when — when  something  occurred 
plained  the  pigeon-dispatch  of  which  Measom  which  at  once  decided  the  whole  course  of  my 
had  shot  the  bearer;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Cap-  after-life. 

tain  Pearson  himself,  with  whom  the  German  This  something  was  a blow  with  a bludgeon 
had  sundry  private  dealings,  who  was  Liitterloh’s  across  my  ear  and  temple  which  sent  me  to  the 
informer.  Liitterloh ’s  rage,  and  that  of  his  ac-  ground  utterly  insensible.  I remember  half  a 
complice,  against  me,  whexAiey  learned  the  un-  dozen  men  darkling  in  an  alley  by  which  I had 
lucky  part  I had  had  in  the  discovery,  were  still  to  pass,  then  a scuffle  and  an  oath  or  two,  and 
greater  than  their  wrath  against  Measom.  The  a voice  crying,  44  Give  it  him,  curse  him  I”  and 
Chevalier  de  la  Motto,  who  had  once  been  neu^^hen  I was  down  on  the  pavement  as  flat  and 
tral  and  even  kind  to  me,  was  confirmed  in  iBifcless  as  the  flags  on  which  I lay.  When  I 
steady  hatred  against  me,  and  held  me  as  an  woke  up  I was  almost  blinded  with  blood,  I was 
enemy  whom  he  was  determined  to  get  out  of  in  a covered  cart  with  a few  more  groaning 
his  way.  And  hence  came  that  catastrophe  wretches ; and  when  I uttered  a moan,  a brutal 
which  precipitated  Humpty  Dumpty  Duval,  Esq.,  voice  growled  out  with  many  oaths  an  instant 
off  the  wall  from  which  he  was  gazing  at  his  be-  order  to  be  silent,  or  my  head  should  be  broken 
loved,  os  she  disported  in  her  garden  below.  again.  1 woke  up  in  a ghastly  pain  and  per- 
One  evening — shall  I ever  forget  that  even-  plexity,  but  presently  fainted  once  more.  When 
ing  ? It  was  Friday — fLeft  I awoke  again  to  a half-consciousness  I felt  my- 

blankby  Mr.  Thackeray] — after  my  little  maiden  self  being  lifted  from  the  cart  and  carried,  and 
had  been  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Barnard,  I had  then  flung  into  the  bows  of  a boat,  where  I sup- 
leave  to  escort  her  to  her  home  at  Mr.  Weston’s  pose  I was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  dismal  cart's 
at  the  Priory,  which  is  not  a hundred  yards  company.  Then  some  one  came  and  washed 
from  the  Rectory  door.  All  the  evening  the  my  bleeding  head  with  salt-water  (which  made 
company  had  been  talking  about  battle,  and  it  throb  and  ache  very  cruelly).  Then  the  man, 
danger,  and  invasion,  and  the  war  news  from  whispering  44  I’m  a friend,”  bound  my  forehead 
France  and  America ; and  my  little  maiden  sate  tight  with  a handkerchief,  and  the  boat  pulled 
silent,  with  her  great  eyes  looking  at  one  speaker  out  to  a brig  that  was  lying  as  near  to  land  as 
and  another,  and  stitching  af  her  sampler.  At  she  could  come,  and  the  same  man  who  had 
length  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  when  struck  and  sworn  at  me  wonld  have  stabbed  me 
Miss  Agnes  must  return  to  her  guardian.  I had  once  more  as  I reeled  up  the  side,  but  that  my 
the  honor  to  serve  as  her  escort,  and  would  have  friend  interposed  in  my  behalf.  It  was  Tom 
wished  the  journey  to  be  ten  times  as  long  as  Hookham  to  whose  family  I had  given  the  three 
that  brief  one  between  the  two  houses.  44  Good-  guineas,  and  who  assuredly  saved  my  life  on 
night,  Agnesi”  44  Good-night,  Denis!  On  that  day,  for  the  villain  who  attempted  it  after- 
Sunday  I shall  see  yon!"  We  whisper  one  lit-  ward  confessed  that  he  intended  to  do  me  an 
tie  minute  under  the  stars ; the  little  hand  lin-  injury.  I was  thrust  into  the  forepeak  with 
gers  in  mine  with  a soft  pressure;  we  hear  the  three  oaftur  more  maimed  and  groaning  wretch- 
servants’  footsteps  over  the  marble  floor  within,  es,  and  the  wind  serving,  the  lugger  made  for  her 
and  I am  gone.  Somehow,  at  night  and  at  destination,  whatever  that  might  be.  What  a 
morning,  at  lessons  and  play,  I was  always  horrid  night  of  fever  and  pain  it  was!  I remem- 
thinking about  this  little  maid.  ber  I fancied  I was  carrying  Agnes  out  of  the 

44 1 shall  see  you  on  Sunday;”  and  this  was  water;  I called  out  her  name  repeatedly , as  Tom 
Friday ! Even  that  interval  seemed  long  to  me.  Hookham  informed  me,  who  came  with  a lan- 
Little  did  either  of  us  know  what  a long  separa-  tern,  and  looked  at  ns  poor  wretches  huddled  in 
tion  was  before  us,  and  what  strange  changes,  our  shed.  Tom  brought  me  more  water,  and 
dangers,  adventures  I was  to  undergo  ere  I again  in  pain  and  fever  I slept  through  a wretched 
should  press  that  dearest  hand.  night. 

The  gate  closed  on  her,  and  I walked  away  by  In  the  morning  our  tender  came  up  with  a 
the  church-wall,  and  toward  my  own  home.  I frigate  that  was  lying  off  a town,  and  I was  car- 
was  thinking  of  that  happy,  that  unforgotten  ricd  up  the  ship’s  side  on  Hookham ’s  arm.  The 
night  of  my  childhood,  when  I had  been  the  captain’s  boat  happened  to  pull  from  shore  at 
means  of  rescuing  the  dearest  little  maiden  from  the  very  same  time,  and  the  captain  and  his 
an  awful  death ; how,  since  then,  I had  cher-  friends,  and  our  wretched  party  of  pressed  men 
ished  her  with  my  love  of  love ; and  what  a with  their  captors,  thus  stood  face  to  face.  My 
blessing  she  had  been  to  my  young  life.  For  wonder  and  delight  were  not  a little  aroused 
many  years  she  was  its  only  cheerer  and  com-  when  I saw  the  captain  was  no  other  than  my 
panion.  At  home  I had  food  and  shelter,  and,  dear  rector’s  friend,  Captain  Pearson.  My  face 
from  mother  at  least,  kindness,  but  no  society ; was  bound  up,  and  so  pale  and  bloody  as  to  be 
it  was  not  until  I became  a familiar  of  the  good  scarcely  recognizable.  “So,  my  man,”  he  said, 
doctor’s  roof  that  1 knew  friendship  and  kind  rather  sternly,  “you  have  been  for  fighting, 
companionship.  What  gratitude  ought  I not  to  have  you  ? This  comes  of  resisting  men  em- 
feel  for  a boon  so  precious  as  there  was  con-  ployed  on  bis  Majesty’s  service.” 
ferred  on  me?  Ah,  I vowed,  I prayed,  that  I “I  never  resisted,”  I said;  “I  was  struck  from 
might  make  myself  worthy  of  such  friends ; and  behind,  Captain  Pearson.” 
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The  captain  looked  at  me  with  a haughty, 
surprised  air.  Indeed  a more  disreputable-look- 
ing lad  he  scarcely  could  see.  After  a moment 
he  said,  “Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  you,  my 
boy  ? Is  it  young  Duval  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,’*  I said,  and  whether  from  emo-  j 
tion,  or  fever,  or  loss  of  blood  and  weakness,  I 
felt  my  brain  going  again,  and  once  more  faint- 
ed and  fell. 

When  I came  to  myself  I found  myself  in  a 
berth  in  the  Serapts , where  there  happened  to 
be  but  one  other  patient.  I had  had  fever  and 
delirium  for  a day,  during  which  it  appears  I was 
constantly  calling  out  “Agnes,  Agnes!”  and 
offering  to  shoot  highwaymen.  A very  kind 
surgeon’s  mate  had  charge  of  me,  and  showed 
me  much  more  attention  than  a poor  wounded 
laid  could  have  had  a right  to  expect  in  my 
wretched,  humiliating  position.  On  the  fifth 
day  I was  well  again,  though  still  very  weak 
and  pale ; but  not  too  weak  to  be  unable  to  go 
to  the  captain  when  he  sent  for  me  to  his  cabin. 
My  friend  the  surgeon’s  mate  showed  me  the 
way. 

Captain  Pearson  was  writing  at  his  table,  but 
sent  away  his  secretary ; and  when  the  latter  was 
gone  shook  hands  with  me  very  kindly,  and 
talked  unreservedly  about  the  strange  accident 
which  had  brought  me  on  board  his  ship.  His 
officer  had  information,  he  said,  “and  I had  in- 
formation,” the  captain  went  on  to  say,  “that 
some  very  good  seamen  of  what  we  called  the 
Mackerel  party  were  to  be  takcq  at  a public 
house  in  Winchelsca,  and  his  officer  netted  a 
half  dozen  of  them  there,  who  will  be  much  bet- 
ter employed”  (says  Captain  Pearson)  “in  serv- 
ing the  King  in  one  of  his  Majesty’s  vessels 
than  in  cheating  him  on  board  their  own.  You 
were  a stray  fish  that  was  caught  along  with  the 
rest.  I know  your  story.  I have  talked  it  over 
with  our  good  friends  at  the  Rectory.  For  a 
young  fellow,  you  have  managed  to  make  your- 
self some  queer  enemies  in  yonr  native  town ; 
and  you  are  best  out  of  it.  On  the  night  when 
I first  saw  you  I promised  our  friends  to  take 
you  as  a first-class  volunteer.  In  due  time  you 
will  pass  your  examination  and  be  rated  as  a 
midshipman.  Stay — your  mother  is  in  Deal. 
You  can  go  ashore,  and  she  will  fit  you  out. 
Here  are  letters  for  you.  I wrote  to  Doctor 
Barnard  as  soon  as  I found  who  you  were.” 

With  this  I took  leave  of  my  good  patron 
and  captain,  and  ran  off  to  read  my  twd  letters. 
One  from  Mrs.  Barnard  and  the  doctor  conjoint- 
ly, told  how  alarmed  they  had  been  at  my  being 
lost,  until  Captain  Pearson  wrote  to  say  how  I 
had  been  found.  The  letter  from  my  good  mo- 
ther informed  me,  in  her  rough  way,  how  she 
was  waiting  at  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn  in  Deal, 
and  would  have  come  to  me;  but  my  new  com- 
rades would  laugh  at  a rough  old  woman  com- 
ing off  in  a shore  boat  to  look  after  her  boy.  It 
was  better  that  I should  go  to  her  at  Deal,  where 
I should  be  fitted  out  in  a way  becoming  an  of- 
ficer in  his  Majesty's  service.  To  Deal  accord- 


ingly I went  by  the  next  boat;  the  good-natured 
surgeon’s  mate,  who  liad  attended  me  and  taken 
a fancy  to  me,  lending  me  a clean  shirt,  and 
covering  the  wound  on  my  head  neatly  so  that 
it  was  scarcely  seen  under  my  black  hair.  Le 
pauvre  cher  en/cmt!  comme  tl  est  jtale!  How 
my  mother's  eyes  kindled  with  kindness  as  she 
saw  me!  The  good  soul  insisted  on  dressing 
my  hair  with  her  own  hands,  and  tied  it  iir  a 
smart  queue  with  a black  ribbon.  Then  she 
took  me  off  to  a tailor  in  the  town,  and  provided 
me  with  an  outfit  a lord’s  son  might  have  brought 
on  board ; and  when  she  saw  me  dressed  in  my 
midshipman’s  uniform,  6he  put  such  a great 
heavy  purse  of  guineas  into  my  pocket  that  I 
wondered  at  her  bounty.  I suppose  I cocked 
my  hat  and  strutted  very  consequentially  by  her 
side  on  the  Mall.  1 She  had  two  or  three  friends, 
tradesfolk  like  herself,  and  partners  no  doubt  in 
certain  dubious  maritime  transactions  at  which 
I have  hinted;  but  these  she  did  not  care  to 
visit.  “Remember,  my  son,”  6aid  she,  “thou 
art  a gentleman  now.  Trades-people  are  no  com- 
pany for  thee.  For  me  ’tis  different.  I am  but  a 
poor  hair-dresser  and  shop-keeper.”  And  such 
of  her  acquaintance  as  she  met  she  saluted  with 
great  dignity,  but  never  offered  to  present  me  to 
one  of  them.  We  supped  together  at  the  An- 
chor, and  talked  about  home,  that  was  but  two 
days  off,  and  yet  so  distant.  She  never  once 
mentioned  my  little  maiden  to  me,  nor  did  I 
somehow  dare  to  allude  to  her.  Mother  had 
prepared  a nice  bedroom  for  me  at  the  inn,  to 
which  she  made  me  retire  early,  ns  I was  still 
weak  and  faint  after  my  fever ; and  when  I was 
in  my  bed  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and 
with  tears  rolling  down  her  furrowed  face  offer- 
ed up  a prayer  in  her  native  German  language, 
that  He  who  had  been  pleased  to  succor  me 
from  perils  hitherto  would  guard  me  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  watch  over  me  in  the  voyage  of  life 
which  was  now  about  to  begin.  Now,  as  it  is 
drawing  to  its  close,  I look  back  at  it  with  an 
immense  atfe  and  thankfulness  for  the  strange 
dangers  from  which  I have  escaped,  the  great 
blessings  I have  enjoyed. 

I wrote  a long  letter  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  nar- 
rating my  adventures  as  cheerfully  as  I could, 
though,  truth  to  say,  when  I thought  of  homo 
and  a little  Someone  there,  a large  tear  or  two 
blotted  my  paper ; but  I had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  I had  received,  and  was  not 
a little  elated  at  being  actually  a gentleman, 
and  in  a fair  way  to  be  an  officer  in  his  Majes- 
ty’s navy.  My  uniforms  were  ready  in  a very 
short  time.  Twenty-four  hours  after  they  were 
ordered  Mr.  Levy  brought  them  to  our  inn,  nnd 
I had  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  on;  and 
walked  on  the  Parade,  with  my  hat  cocked,  my 
hanger  by  my  side,  and  mother  on  my  arm 
Though  I was  perfectly  well  pleased  with  my- 
self, I think  she  was  the  prouder  of  the  two. 
To  one  or  two  tradesmen  and  their  wives,  whom 
she  knew,  she  gave  a most  dignified  nod  of  rec- 
ognition this  day,  but  passed  on  without  speak- 
ing, a a if  she  would  have  them  understand  that 
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day  of  my  visit  to  Deal,  what  should  I see  bnt 
mv  dear  Doctor  Barnard’s  well-known  post- 


in  such  fine  company.  “ Always  respect  your-> 
self,  my  son,”  she  said.  “When  I am  in  the 
shop  I am  in  the  shop,  and  my  customers*  very 
hinnhio  servant  ; but  when  I am  walking  on 
Deal  Parade  with  thee  I am  walking  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  his  Majesty’s  navy.  And 
Heaven  has  blessed  its  of  late,  my  child,  and 
thou  shall  have  the  means  of  making  as  good  a 
figure  n*  any  young  officer  in  the  service.” 

As  I was  strutting  on  the  Mull,  on  the  second  j sadness  in  her  deep 
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can  befriend  thee  better  than  I can.  Now  thou 
art  well,  I may  depart  in  peace.  When  thou 
art  ill  the  old  mother  will  come  to  thee,  and 
will  bless  thee  always,  my  son."  She  insisted 
upon  setting  out  on  her  return  homeward  that 
afternoon.  She  had  friends  at  Hythe,  Folk- 
stone,  and  Dover  (as  I knew  well),  and  would 
put  up  with  one  or  other  of  them.  She  had 
before  packed  my  new  chest  with  wonderful 
neatness.  Whatever  her  feelings  might  be  at 
our  parting,  she  showed  no  signs  of  tears  or 
sorrow,  but  mounted  her  little  chaise  in  the  inn 
yard,  and,  without  looking  back,  drove  away  on 
her  solitary  journey.  The  landlord  of  the  An- 
chor and  his  wife  bade  her  farewell  very  cor- 
dially and  respectfully.  They  asked  me,  would 
1 not  step  into  the  bar  and  take  a glass  of  wine 
or  spirits?  I have  said  that  I never  drank  ei- 
ther; and  suspect  that  my  mother  furnished  my 
host  with  some  of  these  stores  out  of  those  fish- 
ing-boats of  which  she  was  owner.  44  If  I had 
an  only  son,  and  such  a good-looking  one,” 
Mrs.  Boniface  was  pleased  to  say  (can  I,  after 
such  a fine  compliment,  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
forget  her  name?) — 44  If  I had  an  only  son,  and 
could  leave  him  as  well  off  as  Mrs.  Duval  can 
leave  you,  I wouldn’t  send  him  to  sea  in  war- 
time, that  I wouldn’t.”  44  And  though  you  don’t 
drink  any  wine,  some  of  your  friends  on  board 
may,”  my  landlord  added,  “and  they  are  al- 
ways welcome  at  the  Blue  Anchor.”  Thi9  was 
not  the  first  time  I had  heard  that  my  mother 
was  rich.  “If  she  be  so,”  I said  to  my  host, 
“indeed  it  is  more  than  I know.”  On  which 
he  and  his  wife  both  commended  me  for  my 
caution,  adding,  with  a knowing  smile,  44  We 
know  more  than  we  tell,  Mr.  Duval.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Weston  ? Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte?  We  know 
where  Boulogne  is,  and  Ost — ” 44  Hush,  wife,” 
here  breaks  in  my  landlord.  44  If  the  captain 
don’t  wish  to  talk,  why  should  he?  There  is 
the  bell  ringing  from  the  Benbow  and  your  din- 
ner going  up  to  the  doctor,  Mr.  Duval.”  It 
was  indeed  as  he  said,  and  1 sate  down  in  the 
company  of  my  good  friends,  bringing  a fine 
appetite  to  their  table. 

The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  had  sent  a mes- 
senger to  his  friend,  Captain  Pearson,  and  while 
we  were  at  our  meal  the  captain  arrived  in  his 
own  boat  from  the  ship,  and  insisted  that  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnard  should  take  their  dessert  in 
his  cabin  on  board.  This  procured  Mr.  Denis 
Duval  the  honor  of  an  invitation,  and  I and  my 
new  sea-chest  were  accommodated  in  the  boat 
and  taken  to  the  frigate.  My  box  was  con- 
signed to  the  gunner's  cabin,  where  my  ham- 
mock was  now  slung.  After  sitting  a short 
time  at  Mr.  Pearson’s  table  a brother- midship- 
man gave  me  a hint  to  withdraw,  and  I made 
the  acquaintance  of  my  comrades,  of  whom  there 
were  abo  u t a dozen  on  board  the  Seraph.  Though 
only  a volunteer,  I was  taller  and  older  than 
many  of  the  midshipmen.  They  knew  who  I 
was,  of  course — the  son  of  a shop-keeper  at  Win- 
chelsea.  Then  and  afterward  I had  my  share 


of  rough  jokes,  you  may  be  sure;  but  I took 
them  with  good-humor ; and  I had  to  fight  my 
way  as  I had  learned  to  do  at  school  before. 

There  is  no  need  to  put  down  here  the  number 
of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  which  I received 
and  delivered.  I am  sure  I bore  but  little  mal- 
ice, and,  thank  Heaven,  never  wronged  a man 
so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  hate  him  afterward. 

Certain  men  there  were  who  hated  me ; but  they 
are  gone  and  I am  here,  with  a pretty  clear  con- 
science, Heaven  be  praised, *and  little  the  worse 
for  their  enmity. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  our  ship,  Mr.  Page, 
was  related  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  this  kind  lady 
gave  him  such  a character  of  her  very  grateful, 
humble  servant,  and  narrated  my  adventures  to 
him  so  pathetically,  that  Mr.  Page  took  me  into 
his  special  favor,  and  interested  some  of  my 
mess-mates  in  my  behalf.  The  story  of  the  high- 
wayman caused  endless  talk  and  jokes  against 
me  which  I took  in  good  part,  and  established 
my  footing  among  my  mess-mates  by  adopting 
the  plan  Idiad  followed  at  school,  and  taking  an 
early  opportunity  to  fight  a well-known  bruiser 
among  our  company  of  midshipmen.  You  must 
know  they  called  me  44 Soapsuds,”  “Powder- 
puff,”  and  like  names,  in  consequence  of  my 
grandfather’s  known  trade  of  hair-dresser ; and 
one  of  my  comrades  bantering  me  one  day, 
cried,  “ I say,  Soapsuds,  where  was  it  you  hit 
the  highwayman  ?”  44  There,  ” said  I,  and  gave 

him  a clean  left-handed  blow  on  his  nose,  which 
must  have  caused  him  to  see  a hundred  blue 
lights.  I know  about  five  minutes  afterward 
he  gave  me  just  such  another  blow;  and  we 
fought  it  out  and  were  good  friends  ever  after. 

What  is  this  ? Did  I not  vow  as  I was  writing 
the  last  page  yesterday  that  I would  not  say  a 
word  about  ray  prowess  at  fisticuff*  ? You  see 
we  arc  ever  making  promises  to  be  good,  and 
forgetting  them.  I suppose  other  people  can 
say  as  much. 

Before  leaving  the  ship  my  kind  friends  once 
more  desired  to  see  me,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  put- 
ting a finger  to  her  lip,  took  out  from  her  pocket 
a little  packet,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand. 

I thought  8ho  was  giving  me  money,  and  felt 
somehow  disappointed  at  being  so  treated  by 
her.  But  when  she  was  gone  to  shore  I opened 
the  parcel,  and  found  a locket  there,  and  a little 
carl  of  glossy  black  hair.  Can  you  guess  whose  ? 

Along  with  the  locket  was  a letter  in  French,  in 
a large  girlish  hand,  in  which  the  writer  said, 
that  night  and  day  she  prayed  for  her  dear  Denis. 

And  where,  think  you,  the  locket  is  now?  where 
it  has  been  for  forty-two  years,  and  where  it  will 
remain  when  a faithful  heart  that  beats  under  it 
hath  ceased  to  throb. 

At  gun-fire  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  frigate, 
little  knowing  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  many 
on  board  her.  In  three  weeks  from  that  day 
, what  a change ! The  glorious  misfortune  which 
j befell  us  is  written  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

On  the  very  evening  while  Captain  Pearson 
was  entertaining  his  friends  from  Winchelsca, 
he  received  orders  to  sail  for  Hull,  and  place 
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himself  under  the  command  of  the  admiral  there. 
From  the  Humber  we  presently  were  dispatched 
northward  to  Scarborough.  There  had  been 
not  a little  excitement  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  some  American  privateers,  who 
had  ransacked  a Scottish  nobleman’s  castle,  and 
levied  contributions  from  a Cumberland  sea-port 
town.  As  we  were  close  in  with  Scarborough  a 
boat  came  off  with  letters  from  the  magistrates 
of  that  place,  annouhcing  that  this  squadron  had 
actually  been  seen  off  the  coast.  The  commo- 
dore of  this  wandering  piratical  expedition  was 
known  to  be  a rebel  Scotchman : who  fought 
with  a rope  round  his  neck  to  be  sure.  No 
doubt  many  of  us  youngsters  VApored  about  the 
courage  with  which  we  would  engage  him,  and 
made  certain,  if  we  could  only  meet  with  him, 
of  seeing  him  hang  from  his  own  yard-arm.  It 
was  Diis  aliter  visum,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Po- 
cock’s ; and  it  was  we  threw  devceace  too.  Trait- 
or, if  yon  will,  was  Monsieur  John  Paul  Jones, 
afterward  knight  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty’s 
Order  of  Merit ; but  a braver  traitor  never  wore 
sword. 

i 

NOTE  BY  T 

Tub  reader  has  now  read  the  last  line  written 
by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The  story 
breaks  off  as  his  life  ended — full  of  vigor,  and 
blooming  with  new  promise  like  the  apple-trees 
in  this  month  of  May.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  life  is  this,  that  the  last 
chapters  of  the  one  have  their  little  pathetical 
gaps  and  breaks  of  unfinished  effort,  the  last 
chapters  of  the  other  were  fulfilled  and  com- 
plete. But  the  life  may  be  let  alone ; while  as 
for  the  gaps  and  breaks  in  his  last  pages  nothing 
that  we  can  write  is  likely  to  add  to  their  sig- 
nificance. There  they  are;  and  the  reader’s 
mind  has  already  fallen  into  them,  with  sensa- 
tions not  to  be  improved  by  the  ordinary  com- 
mentator. If  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  could  do 
it,  that  would  be  another  thing.  Preacher  he 
called  himself  in  some  of  the  Roundabout  dis- 
courses, in  which  his  softer  spirit  is  always  to 
be  heard,  but  he  never  had  a text  after  his  own 
mind  so  much  as  these  last  broken  chapters 
would  give  him  now . There  is  the  date  of  a 
certain  Friday  to  be  filled  in,  and  Time  is  no 
more.  Is  it  very  presumptuous  to  imagine  the 
Roundabout  that  Mr.  Thackeray  would  write 
upon  this  unfinished  work  of  his  if  he  could  come 
back  to  do  it?  We  do  not  think  it  is,  or  very 
difficult  either.  What  Carlyle  calls  the  divine 
gift  of  speech  was  so  largely  his,  especially  in  his 
maturcr  years,  that  he  made  clear  in  what  he 
did  say  pretty  much  what  he  would  say  about 
any  thing  that  engaged  his  thought;  and  we 
have  only  to  imagine  a discourse  “On  the  Two 
Women  at  the  Mill”*  to  read  off  upon  our  minds 
the  sense  of  what  Mr.  Thackeray  alone  could 
have  found  language  for. 

4 “Two  women  j»hall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall 
be  taken  and  tiie  other  left." 


We  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  protect  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  that  were  bound  to  the 
Baltic,  and  were  to  sail  under  the  convoy  of  our 
ship  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough , command- 
ed by  Captain  Piercy.  And  thus  it  came  about 
that  after  being  twenty-five  days  in  his  Majes- 
ty’s service,  I had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  desperate  combats 
that  has  been  fought  in  our  or  any  time. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the 
battle  of  the  23d  September,  which  ended  in  our 
glorious  captain  striking  his  own  colors  to  our 
superior  and  irresistible  enemy.  Sir  Richard 
has  told  the  story  of  his  disaster  in  words  nobler 
than  any  I could  supply,  who,  though  indeed 
engaged  in  that  fearful  action  in  which  our  flag 
went  down  before  a renegade  Briton  and  his 
motley  crew,  saw  but  a very  small  portion  of 
the  battle  which  ended  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did 
not  commence  till  nightfall.  How  well  I re- 
member the  sound  of  the  enemy’s  gun  of  which 
the  shot  crashed  into  our  side  in  reply  to  the 
challenge  of  our  captain  who  hailed  her ! Then 
came  a broadside  from  us — the  first  I had  ever 
heard  in  battle 

IE  EDITOR. 

Vain  are  these  speculations — or  are  they  vain? 
Not  if  we  try  to  think  what  he  would  think  of 
his  broken  labors,  considering  that  one  of  these 
days  our  labors  must  be  broken  too.  Still,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it;  and  we  pass  on 
to  the  real  business  in  hand,  which  is  to  show  as 
well  as  we  may  what  “Denis  Duval”  would  have 
been  had  its  author  lived  to  complete  his  work. 
Fragmentary  as  it  is,  the  story  must  always  be 
of  considerable  importance,  because  it  will  stand 
as  a warning  to  imperfect  critics  never  to  be  in 
haste  to  cry  of  any  intellect,  “His  vein  is  work- 
ed out:  there  is  nothing  left  in  him  but  the 
echoes  of  emptiness.”  The  deciders  were  never 
of  any  importance,  yet  there  is  more  than  satis- 
faction, there  is  something  like  triumph  in  the 
mind  of  every  honest  man  of  letters  when  be 
sees,  and  knows  every  body  must  see,  how  a 
genius  which  was  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
guilty  of  passing  behind  a cloud  toward  the 
evening  of  his  day  came  out  to  shine  with  new 
splendor  before  the  day  was  done.  “Denis 
Duval”  is  unfinished,  but  it  ends  that  question. 
The  fiery  genius  that  blazed  over  the  city  iu 
“Vanity  Fair,”  and  passed  on  to  a ripe  after- 
noon in  “ Esmond,”  is  not  a whit  less  great;  it 
is  only  broader,  more  soft,  more  mellow  and 
kindly,  as  it  sinks  too  suddenly  in  “ Denis  Du- 
val.” 

This  is  said  to  introduce  the  settlement  of 
another  too  hasty  notion,  which  we  believe  to 
have  been  pretty  generally  accepted:  namely, 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  took  little  pains  in  the  con- 
struction of  his'  works.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
very  industriously  did  take  pains.  We  find  that 
out  when  we  inquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  read- 
ers of  his  Magazine,  whether  there  is  any  thing 
to  tell  of  his  designs  for  “ Denis  Duval.”  The 
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answer  comes  in  the  form  of  many  most  careful 
notes,  and  memoranda  of  inquiry  into  minute 
matters  of  detail  to  make  the  story  true.  How 
many  young  novelists  are  there  who  haven't 
much  genius  to  fall  back  upon,  who  yet,  if  they 
desired  to  set  their  hero  down  in  Winchclsea  a 
hundred  years  ago,  for  instance,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  how  the  town  was  built,  and 
what  gate  led  to  Rye  (if  the  hero  happened  to 
.have  any  dealings  with  that  place),  and  who 
were  its  local  magnates,  and  how  it  was  gov- 
erned ? And  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Thackeray 
did,  thongh  his  investigation  added  not  twenty 
lines  to  the  story  and  no  “interest”  whatever: 
it  was  simply  so  much  conscientious  effort  to 
keep  as  near  truth  in  feigning  as  he  could.  That 
Winchelsea  had  three  gates,  44  Newgate  on  S.W., 
Land  gate  on  N.E.,  Strandgate  ( leading  to  Rye) 
on  S.E. that  “ the  government  was  vested  in 
a mayor  and  twelve  jurats,  jointly that  44  it 
sends  canopy  bearers  on  occasion  of  a corona- 
tion,” etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  is  duly  entered  in  a 
note-book  with  reference  to  authorities.  And 
so  about  the  refugees  at  Rye,  and  the  French 
reformed  church  there ; nothing  is  written  that 
history  can  not  vouch  for.  The  neat  and  order* 
1 y way  in  which  the  notes  are  set  down  is  also 
remarkable.  Each  has  its  heading,  as  thus : 

Rcfugera  at  Ryr.—Al  Rye  ie  a small  settlement  of 
French  refugees,  who  are  for  the  moat  part  fishermen,  and 
Java  a minister  of  their  own. 

French  Reformed  Church. — Wherever  there  is  a suffi- 
cient number  of  faithful  there  is  a church.  The  pastor  is 
admitted  to  his  office  by  the  provincial  synod,  or  the  col- 
loquy, provided  it  be  composed  of  seven  pastors  at  least 
Pastors  are  seconded  in  their  duties  by  laymen,  who  take 
the  title  of  Ancients,  Elders,  and  Deacons- precentor.  The 
union  of  Pastors,  Deacons,  and  Elders  forms  a consistory. 

Of  course  there  is  no  considerable  merit  in 
care  like  this,  but  it  is  a merit  Which  the  author 
of  “Denis  Duval”  is  not  popularly  credited  with, 
and  therefore  it  may  as  well  be  set  down  to  him. 
Besides,  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  fledgling 
geniuses  of  what  he  thought  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  work. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  notes  and 
memoranda  lies  in  the  outlook  they  give  us 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  story.  It  is  not  desir- 
able to  print  them  all ; indeed,  to  do  so  would 
be  to  copy  a long  list  of  mere  references  to  books, 
magazines,  and  journals,  where  such  by-way  bits 
of  illustration  are  to  be  found  as  lit  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's mind  to  so  vivid  an  insight  into  manners 
and  character.  Still,  we  are  anxious  to  give 
the  reader  as  complete  an  idea  of  the  story  as 
we  can. 

First,  here  is  a characteristic  letter,  in  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  sketches  his  plot  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  publisher : 

My  drab  S., — I was  bom  la  the  year  1764,  at  Winchel- 
aea,  where  my  father  was  a grocer  and  clerk  of  the  church. 
Every  body  in  the  plaoe  was  a good  deal  connected  with 
smuggling. 

There  used  to  come  to  our  house  a very  noble  French 
gentleman,  called  the  Count  db  la  Mottr,  and  with  him 
a German,  the  Baron  ds  Luttbrloil  My  father  used  to 
take  packages  to  Os  tend  and  Chlais  for  these  two  gentle- 
men, and  perhaps  I went  to  Paris  once  and  saw  the  French 
queen. 


The  squire  of  oar  town  was  Squibb  Wkston  of  the 
Priory,  who,  with  his  brother,  kept  one  of  the  genteelest 
houses  in  the  country.  He  was  church-warden  of  onr 
church,  and  much  respected.  Yes,  but  if  you  read  the 
Annual  Register  of  17SI  you  will  find  that,  on  the  13th 
July,  the  sheriff*  attended  at  the  Tower  or  London  to 
receive  custody  of  a De  la  Motte,  a prisoner  clmrgcd  with 
high  treason.  The  fact  is,  this  Alsatian  nobleman  being 
in  difficulties  in  his  own  country  (where  he  had  command- 
ed the  Regiment  Soubise),  came  to  London,  and  under  pre- 
tense of  sending  prints  to  France  and  Ostend,  supplied  the 
French  Minister*  with  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the 
English  fleets  and  troops.  Ilia  go-between  was  Liitterloh, 
a Brunawicker,  who  bad  been  a crimping  agent,  then  a 
servant,  who  was  a spy  of  France  and  Mr.  Franklin,  and 
who  turned  king's  evidence  on  La  Motte,  and  hanged  liim. 

This  Lutterloh,  who  had  been  a crimping  agent  for 
German  troops  during  the  American,  then  a servant  in 
London  daring  the  Gordon  riots,  then  an  agent  for  a spy, 
then  a spy  over  a spy,  I suspect  to  have  been  a consum- 
mate scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious  from  speaking  English 
with  a German  accent. 

What  if  he  wanted  to  marry  that  charming  girl  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Weston,  at  Winchelsea?  Hal  I see  a 
mystery  here. 

What  if  this  scoundrel,  going  to  receive  liis  pay  from  the 
English  admiral,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication  at 
Portsmouth,  happened  to  go  on  board  the  Royal  George 
the  day  she  went  down. 

As  for  John  and  Joseph  Weston,  of  the  Priory,  I am 
sorry  to  say  they  were  rascals  too.  They  were  tried  for 
robbing  the  Bristol  mail  in  1780;  and  being  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence,  were  tried  immediately  after  on  another 
indictment  for  forgery — Joseph  was  acquitted,  but  George 
capitally  convicted.  But  this  did  not  help  poor  Joseph. 
Before  their  trials,  they  and  some  others  broke  out  of  New- 
gate, and  Joseph  fired  at  and  wounded  a porter,  who  tried 
to  stop  him,  on  Snow  Hill.  For  this  he  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  on  the  Black  Act,  and  hung  along  with  bis 
brother. 

Now,  if  I was  an  innocent  participator  in  De  la  Motte*s 
treasons,  and  the  Westons'  forgeries  and  robberies,  what 
pretty  scrapes  I roust  have  been  in  ? 

I married  the  young  woman  whom  the  brutal  T.iitterioh 
would  have  had  for  himself,  and  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general  idea  is  very 
roughly  sketched,  and  the  sketch  was  not  in  all 
its  parts  carried  out.  Another  letter,  never  sent 
to  its  destination,  gives  a somewhat  later  account 
of  Denis : 

My  grandfather’s  name  was  Duval,  he  was  a barber  and 
pemiquier  by  trade,  and  elder  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  at  Winchelsea.  I was  sent  to  board  with  Ills  cor- 
respondent, a Methodist  grocer,  at  Rye. 

These  two  kept  a fishing-boat,  but  the  fish  they  caught 
was  many  and  many  a barrel  of  Nantz  brandy,  which  we 
landed — never  mind  where — at  a place  to  us  well  known. 
In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I — a child — got  leave  to  go 
out  fishing.  We  used  to  go  out  at  night  and  meet  ships 
from  the  French  coast. 

I learned  to  scuttle  a marlins  pike, 
reef  a lee  scupper, 
keelhaul  a bowsprit 

as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  How  well  I remember  the 
jabbering  of  the  Frenchmen  the  first  night  as  they  handed 
the  kegs  over  to  us ! One  night  we  were  fired  into  by  his 
Majesty's  revenue-cutter  Lynx.  I asked  what  those  balls 
were  fizzing  In  the  water,  etc.  . 

I wouldn’t  go  on  with  the  smuggling:  being  converted 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  came  to  preach  to  us  at  Rye — but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

In  these  letters  neither  14  my  mother”  nor  the 
Count  de  Saverne  and  his  unhappy  wife  appear ; 
while  Agnes  exists  only  as 44  that  charming  girl.” 
Count  de  lc  Motte,  the  Baron  dc  Liitterloh,  and 
the  Westons,  seem  to  have  figured  foremost  in 
the  author's  mind : they  are  historical  charac- 
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ters.  In  the  first  letter  we  are  referred  to  the 
Annual  Register  for  the  story  of  De  la  Motto  and 
Liitterloh ; and  this  is  what  we  read  there ; 

January  4, 1781.— A gentleman  was  taken  into  custody 
for  treasonable  practices,  named  Henry  Francis  do  la  Motto, 
which  he  bore  with  the  title  of  baron  annexed  to  it.  He 
has  resided  in  Bond  Street,  at  a Mr.  Otley's,  a woolen- 
draper,  for  some  time. 

When  he  was  going  up  stairs  at  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  in  Cleveland  Row,  lie  dropped  several  papers  on  the 
staircase,  which  were  immediately  discovered  by  the  mes- 
senger, and  carried  in  with  him  to  Lord  Hillsborough. 
After  ills  examination  he  was  committed  a close  prisoner, 
for  high  treason,  to  the  Tower.  The  papers  taken  from 
him  are  reported  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Among 
them  are  particular  lists  of  every  ship  of  force  in  any  of 
our  yards  and  docks,  etc.,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  papers  being  fonnd,  Henry 
Lutterloh,  Esq.,  of  Wickham,  near  Portsmouth,  was  after- 
ward apprehended  and  brought  to  town.  The  messengers 
found  Mr.  Lutterloh  ready  booted  to  go  a-huntlng.  When 
he  understood  their  business  he  did  not  discover  the  least 
embarrassment,  but  delivered  his  keys  with  the  utmost 

readiness Mr.  Liitterloh  is  a German,  and  had  lately 

taken  a house  at  Wickham,  within  a few  miles  of  Ports- 
mouth ; and  as  he  kept  a pack  of  .hounds,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a good  companion,  he  was  well  received  by  the 
gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood. 

July  14,  1781.— Mr.  Liitterloh's  testimony  was  of  so  se- 
rious a nature  that  the  court  seemed  in  & state  of  astonish- 
ment during  the  whole  of  his  long  examination,  lie  said 
that  he  embarked  in  a plot  with  the  prisoner  In  the  year 
1778,  to  furnish  the  French  court  with  secret  intelligence 
of  the  Navy;  for  which,  at  first,  he  received  only  eight 
guineas  a month ; the  importance  of  his  information  ap- 
peared, however,  so  clear  to  the  prisoner,  that  he  shortly 
after  allowed  him  fifty  guineas  a month,  besides  many  valu- 
able gifts ; that,  upon  any  emergency,  he  came  post  to  town 
to  M.  de  la  Motte,  but  common  occurrences,  relative  to 
their  treaty,  he  sent  by  the  post.  lie  identified  the  papers 
found  in  his  garden,  and  the  seals,  he  said,  were  M.  de  la 
Motto’s,  and  well  known  in  France.  He  had  been  to  Paris 
by  direction  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  closeted  with  Mon- 
sieur S&rtine,  the  French  Minister.  He  had  formed  a plan 
for  capturing  Governor  Johnstone's  squadron,  for  which  he 
demanded  8000  guineas,  and  a third  share  of  the  ships,  to 
be  divided  among  the  prisoner,  himself,  and  his  friend  in  a 
certain  office,  hut  the  French  court  would  not  agree  to 
yielding  more  than  an  eighth  share  of  the  squadroa  Aft- 
er agreeing  to  enable  the  French  to  take  the  commodore, 
he  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  offered  a plan  to  take 
the  French,  and  to  defeat  his  original  project  with  which 
he  had  furnished  the  French  court. 

The  trial  lasted  for  thirteen  hours,  when  the  jury,  after 
a short  deliberation,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty,  when 
sentence  was  immediately  passed  upon  him ; the  prisoner 
received  the  awful  doom  (he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered)  with  great  composure,  but  inveigh- 
ed against  Mr.  Lutterloh  in  warm  terms Ills  behavior 

throughout  the  whole  of  this  trying  scene  exhibited  a com- 
bination of  manliness,  steadiness,  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  polite,  condescending, 
and  unaffected,  and,  we  presume,  could  never  have  stood 
so  firm  and  collected  at  so  awful  a moment  if,  when  he 
felt  himself  fully  convicted  as  a traitor  to  the  State  which 
gave  him  protection,  he  hod  not,  however  mistakenly,  felt 
a conscious  Innocence  within  his  own  breast  that  he  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country 

M.  de  la  Motto  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  a comely  countenance ; his  de- 
portment was  exceedingly  genteel,  and  his  eye  was  ex- 
pressive of  strong  penctmtlon.  He  wore  a white  cloth 
coat  and  a linen  waistcoat  worked  in  tambour. — Annual 
Register,  voL  xxiv.,  p.  1S4. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  narrative 
of  a trial  for  high  treason  in  1781  the  whole 
story  radiated.  These  are  the  very  men  whom 
we  have  seen  in  Thackeray’s  pages ; and  it  is  a 
fine  test  of  his  insight  gnd  power  to  compare 


them  as  they  lie  embalmed  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter, and  as  they  breathe  again  in  44  Denis  Du- 
val.” The  part  they  were  to  have  played  in  the 
story  is  already  intelligible,  all  but  the  way  in 
which  they  were  to  have  confused  the  lives  of 
Denis  and  his  love.  44  At  least,  Duval,”  De  la 
Motte  said  to  me  when  I shook  hands  with  him 
and  with  all  roy  heart  forgave  him,  44  mad  and 
reckless  as  I have  been  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I 
loved,  I have  never  allowed  the  child  to  want,, 
and  have  supported  her  in  comfort  when  I my- 
self was  almost  without  a meal.”  What  was 
the  injury  which  Denis  forgave  with  all  his 
heart  ? Fatal  to  all  whom  he  loved,  there  are 
evidences  that  De  la  Motte  was  to  have  urged 
Liitterloh’s  pretensions  to  Agnes : whose  story 
at  this  period  we  find  inscribed  in  the  note-book 
in  one  word  — 44  Henriette,  Iphigenia.”  For 
Agnes  was  christened  Henriette  originally,  and 
Denis  was  called  Blaise.* 

As  for  M.  Lutterloh, 44  that  consummate  scoun- 
drel, and  doubly  odious  from  speaking  English 
with  a German  accent,”  haying  hanged  De  la 
Motte,  while  confessing  that  he  had  made  a sol- 
emn engagement  with  him  never  to  betray  each 
other,  and  had  then  immediately  laid  a wager 
that  De  la  Motte  would  be  hanged,  having  bro- 
ken open  a secretaire,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  various  other  ways,  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Winchelsea,  where  it  was  easy  for  him  to  threat- 
en or  cajole  the  Westons  into  trying  to  force 
Agnes  into  his  arms.  She  was  living  with  these 
people,  and  we  know  how  they  discountenanced 
her  faithful  affection  for  Denis.  Overwrought 
by  the  importunities  of  Lutterloh  and  the  Wes- 
tons, she  escaped  to  Dr.  Barnard  for  protection ; 
and  soon  unexpected  help  arrived.  The  De 
Viomesnils,  her  mother’s  relations,  became  sud- 
denly convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  count- 
ess. Perhaps  (and  when  we  say  perhaps  we  re- 
peat such  hints  of  his  plans  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
uttered  in  conversation  at  his  fireside)  they  knew 
of  certain  heritages  to  which  Agnes  would  be 
entitled  were  her  mother  absolved : at  any  rate, 
they  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  claiming  her 
at  this  opportune  moment — as  they  did.  Agnes 
takes  Dr.  Barnard’s  advice,  and  goes  off  to  these 
prosperous  relations,  who,  having  neglected  her 
so  long,  desire  her  so  much.  Perhaps  Denis 
was  thinking  of  the  sad  hour  when  he  came 
home,  long  years  afterward,  to  find  his  sweet- 
heart gone,  when  he  wrote:  “Oh,  Agnes,  Ag- 
nes 1 how  the  years  roll  away ! What  strange 
events  have  befallen  us ; what  passionate  griefs' 
have  we  had  to  suffer : what  a merciful  Heaven 
has  protected  us,  since  that  day  when  your  fa- 


* Among  the  notea  there  la  a little  chronological  table 
of  eventa  a»  they  occur: 

Blaise,  bom,  1768. 

Henriette  de  Barr  was  born  in  17C6-7. 

Her  father  went  to  Corsica,  *G8. 

Mother  fled,  '68. 

Father  killed  at  B.,  '68. 

Mother  died,  '70. 

Blaine  turned  out,  *79. 

Henriette  Igx^ewa,  *81. 

La  Motte'*  catastrophe,  *8*2. 

Rodney's  action,  *82. 
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ther  knelt  over  the  little  cot  in  which  his  child 
lay  sleeping  V9 

At  the  time  she  goes  home  to  France  Denis 
is  far  away,  fighting  on  board  the  Arethusa , un- 
der his  old  captain,  Sir  Richard  Pearson,  who 
commanded  the  Serapis  in  the  action  with  Paul 
Jones.  Denis  was  wounded  early  in  this  fight, 
in  which  Pearson  had  to  strike  his  own  colors, 
almost  every  man  on  board  being  killed  or  hurt. 
Of  Pearson’s  career,  which  Denis  must  have  fol- 
lowed in  after-days,  there  is  more  than  one  mem- 
orandum in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  note-book. 

Serapis*  R.  Pearson.  Beatson's  Memoirs. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  49,  p.  4S4.  Account  of  notion 
with  Paul  Jones,  17T9. 

Gentleman's  Magazine , 502,  p.  84.  Pearson  knighted, 
1730. 

Commanded  the  A rethusa  off  Uahani,  \ u Field  of  Mars,** 
1131,  in  Kempenfeldt's  action.  j art.  UshanL 

and  then  follows  the  qnestion : 

Qy.  How  did  Pearson  get  away  from  Paul  Jones  ? 

But  before  that  is  answered  we  will  quote  “the 
story  of  the  disaster”  as  Sir  Richard  tells  it,  “ in 
words  nobler  than  any  I could  supply and,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  thought  much 
of  the  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  aud  to  have 
found  Pearson’s  character  in  it. 

After  some  preliminary  fighting: 

We  dropped  alongside  of  each  other,  head  and  stern, 
when,  the  fluke  of  our  spare  anchor  hooking  hia  quarter, 
we  became  so  close,  fore  and  aft,  that  the  muzzles  of  our 
guns  touched  each  other's  sides.  In  this  position  we  en- 
gaged from  half  post  eight  till  half  past  ten ; during  which 
time,  from  the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  combustible 
matter  which  they  threw  in  upon  our  decks,  chains,  and, 
in  short,  every  part  of  the  ship,  we  were  on  Are  no  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  times  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable 
at  times  that  we  were  able  to  get  it  extinguished.  At  the 
same  time  the  largest  of  the  two  frigates  kept  sailing  round 
ns  the  whole  action  and  rakiug  us  fore  aud  aft,  by  which 
means  she  killed  or  wounded  almost  every  man  on  the 
qnarter  and  main  decks. 

About  half  past  nine  a cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on 
fire,  which,  running  from  cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the 
way  aft,  blew  up  the  whole  of  the  people  and  officers  that 
were  quartered  abAft  the  mainmast. ...  At  ten  o'clock 
they  called  for  quarter  from  the  ship  alongside ; hearing 
this,  I called  for  the  boarders  and  ordered  them  to  board 
her,  which  they  did ; but  the  moment  they  were  on  board 
her  they  discovered  a superior  number  lying  under  cover 
with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  them ; our  peo- 
ple retreated  instantly  into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to 
their  guns  till  past  ten,  when  the  frigate  coming  across 
oar  stern  and  pouring  her  broadside  into  Us  again,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  bring  a gun  to  bear  on  her,  I found 
it  in  vain,  and,  in  short,  impracticable,  from  the  situation 
we  were  in,  to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the  least  prospect 
of  success.  I therefore  struck.  Our  mainmast  at  the  same 
time  went  by  the  board.  . . . 

I am  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened—that  of  losing  HU  Majesty's  ship  I had  the  honor 
to  command  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I flatter  myself  with 
the  hopes  that  their  lordships  will  be  convinced  that  she 
has  not  been  given  away,  but  that  on  the  contrary  every 
exertion  has  been  used  to  defend  her. 

The  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough , 
after  drifting  about  in  the  North  Sea,  were 
brought  into  the  Texel  by  Paul  Jones;  when 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  embassador  at  the  Hague, 
memorialized  their  high  mightinesses  the  States- 
General  of  the  Low  Countries,  requesting  that 


these  prizes  might  be  given  up.  Their  high 
mightinesses  refused  to  interfere. 

Of  course  the  fate  of  the  Serapis  was  Denis's 
fate ; and  the  question  also  is,  how  did  he  get 
away  from  Paul  Jones  ? A note  written  imme- 
diately after  the  query  suggests  a hair-breadth 
escape  for  him  after  a double  imprisonment. 

Some  sailors  are  lately  arrived  from  Amsterdam  on 
board  the  Loetitia*  Captain  March.  They  were  taken  out 
of  the  hold  of  a Dutch  East  Iudlaman  by  the  captain  of 
the  Kingston  privateer,  who,  having  lost  some  of  his  peo- 
ple, gained  some  information  of  their  fate  from  a music- 
girl,  and  bad  spirit  enough  to  board  the  ship  and  search 
her.  The  poor  wretches  were  all  chained  down  in  the 
hold,  and  but  for  this  would  have  been  carried  to  perpet- 
ual slavery. — Gentleman's  Magazine,  50,  p.  101. 

Do  we  see  how  truth  and  fiction  was  to  have 
been  married  here  ? Suppose  that  Denis  Duval, 
escaping  from  one  imprisonment  in  Holland, 
fell  into  the  snares  of  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  or 
was  kidnapped  with  the  men  of  the  Kingston 
privateer?  Denis  chained  down  in  the  hold, 
thinking  one  moment  of  Agnes  and  the  garden 
wall’whieh  alone  was  too  much  to  separnte  them, 
and  at  the  next  moment  of  how  he  was  now  to 
be  carried  to  perpetual  slavery,  beyond  hope. 
And  then  the  music-girl ; and  the  cheer  of  the 
Kingston's  men  as  they  burst  into  the  hold  and 
set  the  prisoners  free.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  those  chapters  would  have  been  like. 

At  liberty*  Denis  was  still  kept  at  sea,  where 
he  did  not  rise  to  the  heroic  in  a day,  but  pro- 
gressed through  all  the  commonplace  duties  of  a 
young  seaman's  life,  which  we  find  noted  down 
accordingly : 

He  must  serve  two  yean  on  board  before  he  can  be 
rated  midshipman.  Such  volunteers  are  mostly  put  un- 
der the  care  of  the  gunner,  who  caters  for  them : and  are 
permitted  to  walk  the  quarter-deck  and  wear  the  uniform 
from  the  beginning.  When  fifteen  and  rated  midship- 
men, they  form  a mess  with  the  mates.  When  examined 
for  their  commissions  they  are  expected  to  know  every 
thing  relative  to  navigation  and  seamanship,  are  strictly 
examined  in  the  different  sailings,  working  tides,  days* 
works,  and  double  altitudes — and  are  expected  to  give 
some  account  of  the  different  methods  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitudes by  a time-keeper  and  the  lunar  observations.  In 
practical  seamanship  they  must  show  how  to  conduct  a 
ship  from  one  place  to  another  under  every  disadvantage 
of  wind,  tide,  etc.  After  this  the  candidate  obtains  a cer- 
tificate from  the  captain,  and  his  commission  when  he  can 
get  it. 

Another  note  describes  a personage  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  missed : 

A seaman  of  the  old  school,  whose  hand  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  tar-brush  than  with  Hadley's  quadrant, 
who  had  peeped  into  the  mysteries  of  navigation  as  laid 
down  by  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  and  who  acquired  an  Idea 
of  the  rattletraps  and  rigging  of  a ship  through  the  famous 
illustrations  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Darcy  Lever. 

Denis  was  a seaman  in  stirring  times.  “The 
year  of  which  we  treat,"  says  the  Animal  Regis- 
ter for  1779,  “presented  the  most  awful  appear- 
ance of  public  affairs  which  perhaps  this  coun- 
try had  beheld  for  many  ages and  Duval  had 
part  in  more  than  one  of  the  startling  events 
which  sncceeded  each  other  so  rapidly  in  the 
wars  with  France  and  America  and  Spain.  He 
was  destined  to  come  into  contact  with  Major 
Andrd,  whose  fate  excited  extraordinary  sym- 
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pathy  at  the  time : Washington  is  said  to  have 
Bhed  tears  when  he  signed  his  death-warrant. 
It  was  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  that  this 
young  officer  was  executed.  A year  later,  and 
Denis  was  to  witness  the  trial  and  execution  of 
one  whom  he  knew  better  and  was  more  deeply 
interested  in,  Do  la  Motte.  The  courage  and 
nobleness  with  which  he  met  his  fate  moved  the 
sympathy  of  Duval,  whom  he  had  injured,  as 
well  as  of  most  of  those  who  saw  him  die.  Denis 
has  written  concerning  him : “ Except  my  kind 
namesake,  the  captain  and  admiral,  this  was  the 
first  gentleman  I ever  met  in  intimacy,  a gentle- 
man with  many  a stain,  nay,  crime  to  reproach 
him,  but  not  all  lost,  I hope  and  pray.  I own 
to  having  a kindly  feeling  toward  that  fatal 
man.** 

Lutterloh’s  time  had  not  yet  come ; but  be- 
sides that  we  find  him  disposed  of  with  the 
Royal  George  in  the  first-quoted  letter,  an  entry 
in  the  note-book  unites  the  fate  of  the  bad  man 
with  that  of  the  good  ship.* 

Meanwhile,  the  memorandum  41  Rodney’ft  no- 
tion, 1782,”  indicates  that  Duval  was  to  take 
part  in  our  victory  over  the  French  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was  him- 
self captured  with  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  four 
other  ships.  “ De  Grasse  with  his  suite  landed 
on  Southsea  Common,  Portsmouth.  They  were 
conducted  in  carriages  to  the  George , where  a 
most  sumptuous  dinner  had  been  procured  for 
the  count  and  his  suite,  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  who  entertained  him  and  his  offi- 
cers at  his  own  expense.”  Here  also  was  some- 
thing for  Denis  to  see ; and  in  this  same  autumn 
came  on  the  trial  of  the  two  Westons,  when  Denis 
was  to  bo  the  means — unconsciously — of  bring- 
ing his  old  enemy,  Joseph  Weston,  to  punish- 
ment. There  are  two  notes  to  this  effect : 

1782-3.  Jo.  Wen  ton,  always  savage  against  Blaise,  fires 
on  him  in  Cheapside. 

The  Black  Act  \s  9 George  II.,  c.  22.  The  preamble 
Bays:  Whereas  several  ill-designing  and  disorderly  per- 
sons have  associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  Blacks, 
and  entered  Into  confederacies  to  support  and  assist  one 
another  in  stealing  and  destroying  deer,  robbing  warrens 
and  fish-ponds. ...  It  then  goes  on  to  enact  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  willfully  or  maliciously  shoot  at 
any  person  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  place,  he  shall 
suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  the 
clergy. 

A Joseph  Weston  was  actually  found  guilty, 
under  the  Black  Act,  of  firing  at  and  wounding 
a man  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was  hanged  with  his 
brother.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  note-book  refers  him 
to  “The  Westons  in  ‘ Sessions  Papers,*  1782, 
pp.  468,  470,  473,”  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1782,  to  “ Genuine  Memoirs  of  George  and 
Joseph  Weston,  1782,”  and  Notes  and  Queries, 
Series  I.  vol.  x.t 


• Contemporary  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  the  Royal 
George  represent  her  crowded  with  people  from  the  shore. 
We  have  seen  how  Li'itterloh  was  among  these,  having 
come  on  board  to  receive  the  price  of  his  treason, 
t These  notes  also  appear  in  the  same  connection: 

M Horse  - Stealers.*  One  Saunders  was  committed  to 
Oxford  jail  for  horse-stealing,  who  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a gang,  part  of  whom  stole  horses  In  the  north 
counties,  and  the  other  part  in  the  sonth,  and  about  the 


The  next  notes  (in  order  of  time)  concern  a 
certain  very  disinterested  action  of  Duval’s : 

Deal  Riots,  1783. 

Dxal. — Here  has  been  a great  scene  of  conftieion,  by  a 
party  of  Colonel  Douglas's  Light  Dragoons,  sixty  In  num- 
ber, who  entered  the  town  in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  aid. 
to  the  excise-officers,  in  order  te  break  open  the  stores  and 
make  seizures ; but  the  smugglers,  who  are  never  unpre- 
pared, having  taken  the  alarm,  mastered  together,  and  a 
most  desperate  battle  ensued. 

Now  old  Duval,  the  perruquier,  as  we  know, 
belonged  to  the  great  Mackerel  party,  or  smug- 
gling conspiracy,  which  extended  all  along  the 
coast ; and  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  te 
his  secret  stores,  and  to  the  profits  of  his  so- 
called  fishing  expeditions.  Remembering  what 
has  been  written  of  this  gentleman,  we  can  easi- 
ly imagine  the  falsehoods,  tears,  lying  assevera- 
tions of  poverty  and  innocence  which  old  Duval 
must  have  uttered  on  the  terrible  night  when  the 
excise-officers  visited  him.  Bnt  his  exclanuu 
tions  were  to  no  purpose,  for  it  is  a fact  that 
when  Denis  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  burst 
out  with  the  truth,  and  though  he  knew  it  was 
his  own  inheritance  he  was  giving  up,  he  led  the 
officers  right  away  to  the  hoards  they  were  seek- 
ing. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  Denis  has  al- 
ready referred  to  where  he  says:  “There  were 
matters  connected  with  this  story  regarding 
which  I could  not  speak Now  they  are  se- 

crets no  more.  That  old  society  of  smugglers 
is  dissolved  long  ago : nay,  I shall  have  to  tell 
presently  how  I helped  myself  to  break  it  up.” 
And  therewith  all  old  Duval’s  earnings,  all  Den- 
is's fortune  that  was  to  be,  vanished ; but  of 
course  Denis  prospered  in  his  profession,  and 
had  no  need  of  unlawful  gains.i 

But  very  sad  times  intervened  between  Denis 
and  prosperity.  He  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French,  and  to  fret  many  long  years  away  in 
one  of  their  arsenals.  At  last  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  he  may  have  been  given  up,  or 
— thanks  to  his  foreign  tongue  and  extraction- 
found  means  to. escape.  Perhaps  he  went  in 
search  of  Agnes,  whom  we  know  he  never  for- 
got, and  whose  great  relations  were  now  in 
trouble,  for  the  Revolution  which  freed  him 
was  terrible  to  “aristocrats.” 

This  is  nearly  ail  the  record  we  have  of  this 
part  of  Denis's  life,  and  of  the  life  which  Agnea 
led  while  she  was  away  from  him.§  But  perhaps 


midland  counties  they  used  to  meet  and  exchange Gen- 

tleman's Magazine , 39,  165. 

1783.  Capital  Conviction*.— M the  Spring  Assizes,  1788, 
119  prisoners  received  sentence  of  Death. 

X Notices  of  Sussex  smuggling  (says  the  note-book)  ora 
to  be  found  in  voL  x.  of  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections » 
69,  94.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine* voL  viiL  pp.  292,  172. 

4 The  following  memoranda  appear  in  the  note-book: 

44  Marie  Antoinette  was  born  on  the  2d  November,  1755, 
and  her  saint's  day  is  the  FfcTE  des  Morts. 

41  In  the  Corsican  expedition  the  Legion  de  Lorraine  was 
under  the  Baron  de  Viomesnil.  He  emigrated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
army  of  Cond6,  and  in  the  emigration,  returned  with  Louts 
XVIII.,  followed  him  to  G&nd,  and  was  made  marshal  and 
peer  of  France  after  *15. 

41  Another  VL  went  with  Rochambean  to  America  In 
1780.” 
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it  was  at  this  time  that  Duval  saw  Marie  An- 
toinette ; perhaps  he  found  Agnes,  and  helped 
her  to  get  away ; or  had  Agnes  already  escaped 
to  England,  and  was  it  in  the  old  familiar  haunts 
— Fanner  Perreau’s  Columbarium , where  the  pig- 
eons were  that  Agnes  loved ; the  rectory  garden 
basking  in  the  autumn  evening;  the  old  wall 
and  the  pear-tree  behind  it;  the  plain  from 
whence  they  could  see  the  French  lights  across 
the  Channel ; the  little  twinkling  window  in  a 
gable  of  the  priory  house,  where  the  light  used 
to  be  popped  out  at  nine  o’clock — that  Denis 
and  Agnes  first  met  after  their  long  separation  ? 

However  that  may  have  been,  we  come  pres- 
ently upon  a note  of  “ a tailor  contracts  to  sup- 
ply three  superfine  suits  for  £11  11s.  ( Gazetteer 
and  Daily  Advertiser ) and  also  of  a villa  at 
Beckenham,  with  “four  parlors,  eight  bed- 
rooms, stables,  two  acres  of  garden,  and  four- 
teen acres  of  meadow,  let  for  £70  a year,”  which 
may  have  been  the  house  the  young  people  first 
lived  in  after  they  were  married.  Later,  they 
moved  to  Fareport,  where,  as  we  read,  the  ad- 
miral is  weighed  along  with  his  own  pig.  But 
he  can  not  have  given  up  the  service  for  many 
years  after  his  marriage;  for  he  writes:  “T’oth- 
er day  when  we  took  over  the  King  of  France 
to  Calais  (H.R.H.  the  Duke  oi  Clarence  being 
in  command),  I must  needs  have  a post-chaise 
from  Dover  to  look  at  that  old  window  in  the 
priory  house  at  Winchelsea.  I went  through 
the  old  wars,  despairs,  tragedies.  I sighed  as 
vehemently  after  forty  years  as  though  the  *n- 
fandi  dolores  were  fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I 
were  the  school-boy  trudging  back  to  his  task, 
and  taking  a last  look  at  his  dearest  joy.” 

“And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes?”  ho  writes 
elsewhere.  “To-day  her  name  is  Agnes  Du- 
val, and  she  sits  at  her  work-table  hard  by. 
The  lot  of  my  life  has  been  changed  by  know- 
ing her ; to  win  such  a prize  in  life’s  lottery  has 
been  given  but  to  very  few.  What  I have  done 
—of  any  worth — has  been  done  by  trying  to  de- 
serve her.” “ Monsieur  mon  Jils — (this  is  to 

his  boy) — if  ever  you  marry,  and  have  a son,  I 
hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an  honest  man  for 
a grandfather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  say, 

4 1 loved  him,*  when  the  daisies  cover  me.”  Once 
more  of  Agnes  he  writes:  “When  my  ink  is 
run  out,  and  my  little  tale  is  written,  and  yon- 
der church  that  is  ringing  to  seven  o’clock  pray- 
ers shall  toll  for  a certain  D.D.,  you  will  please, 
good  neighbors,  to  remember  that  I never  loved 
any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a place  by  Dar- 
by for  Joan  when  her  turn  shall  arrive.” 


ON  THE  RIGHT  FOOTING. 

IT  was  a busy  time  in  one  of  our  New  England 
cities.  News  had  come  that  the  Federal 
troops  were  in  need  of  stockings,  which  at  that 
stage  of  the  war  had  not  been  very  abundantly 
supplied  to  the  newly-organized  army  that  was 
then  taking  the  field  for  the  fall  campaign  of 
18G1.  Sisters  and  mothers,  maidens  and  spin- 
sters, were  engaged  in  the  primitive  employment  | 


of  knitting.  Patriotism  had  armed  the  men 
with  muskets  and  the  women  with  needles.  It 
was  the  autumn  following  the  sad  reverse  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run ; and  while  woman’s  fingers 
were  busy  adding  stitch  to  stitch,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  that  fatal  field  as  the  forerunner  of 
still  greater  calamities. 

But  some  natures  are  so  buoyant  that  they 
resist  all  depressing  influences,  and  live  in  a 
sunlight  of  their  own.  My  reader,  therefore, 
need  not  expect  a sorrowful  stoiy,  because  I 
narrate  what  took  place  at  a time  , of  national 
misgiving. 

In  a pleasant  room,  into  which  the  afternoon 
sun  was  shining,  sat  Miss  Mary  Brown  and  Miss 
Mary  I.  Brown,  much  alike  in  name,  but  quite 
unlike  in  some  other  respects.  Miss  Mary  I. 
Brown  was  a young  maiden,  Miss  Mary  Brown 
was  a maiden  not  young.  The  one  was  eight- 
een, the  other  forty-eight.  One  was  looking 
forward  to  matrimony  as  a probable  and  desira- 
ble thing,  the  other  looked  upon  matrimony  as 
barely  possible,  and  on  the  whole  unadvisable. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Brown  had  been  named  for  her 
aunt,  Miss  Mary  Byown,  by  a kind  brother,  who 
devised  this  method  of  handing  down  his  sister’s 
name  to  posterity  after  having  abandoned  all 
hope  that  it  would  be  preserved  by  direct  de- 
scent. The  niece,  however,  went  by  the  name 
of  Bell,  a contraction  of  her  middle  name,  Isa- 
bel. Miss  Mary  lived  with  her  brother,  and 
thus  she  and  Bell  were  constantly  together,  the 
niece  having  in  her  aunt  one  of  those  agreeable 
companions  as  is  sometimes  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  a maiden  lady  who  has  wasted  none  of 
her  native  sweetness  upon  a heartless  lover  or  a 
selfish  husband. 

These  two  were  a part  of  the  great  knitting- 
machine  that  was  turning  out  stockings  by  the 
hundreds  and  forwarding  them  to  the  Union 
army.  Bell  hod  just  finished  a pair,  and  was 
running  the  heels  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 

“Oh,  aunt,  I have  thought  of  one  way  to 
get  a husband !” 

“One  way,”  replied  her  aunt,  showing  no 
surprise  at  Bell’s  remark.  “That  is  nothing 
wonderful.  You  would  hardly  be  a woman  if 
you  have  but  one  way.  In  my  day  girls  of  your 
age  had  many  ways  to  set  themselves  about  that 
business.” 

“ But  they  did  not  always  succeed,”  said  Bell, 
looking  archly  at  her  aunt. 

“No  they  did  not  always  get  married,  for 
sometimes  they  made  up  their  minds  beforehand 
to  turn  their  attention  to  taking  care  of  their 
rattle-brained  nieces.” 

“ That  remark  can  not  apply  to  me,  for  Uncle 
John  told  me  that  I haven’t  any  brains.  But  I 
am  rather  glad  you  didn’t  get  married,  for  every 
young  lady  like  myself  is  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a good  aunt  at  hand  who  has  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own  to  look  after.” 

“There,  my  young  lady  had  better  not  venti- 
late any  more  of  her  sage  ideas  just  now.” 

“No,  aunt,  not  one  word  more  after  I have 
told  you  my  plan  for  catching  a husband.” 
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“ Well,  what  is  it?” 

“Why  you  see,  aunt,  when  I marry  I mean 
to  have  a good,  tall,  brave  husband.” 

“Yes,  I could  guess  that,  for  I never  saw  a 
little  woman  who  did  not  prefer  a tall  man.” 

“ I am  going  to  write  an  advertisement  for  a 
husband  and  put  it  into  this  pair  of  large  stock- 
ings ; and  as  the  tallest  men  will  pick  out  the 
biggest  stockings  I shall  advertise  myself  to  a 
regular  grenadier.” 

“ You  may  as  well  advertise  yourself  in  the 
New  York  Herald  under  the  head  of  Matrimo- 
nial/* 

“ Oh  no,  aunt,  I don’t  want  any  of  the  sim- 
• pletons  who  read  and  answer  such  advertise- 
ments. I want  a good,  brave  Union  soldier, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  accept  these  stockings  with 
the  conditions  I shall  impose  upon  him.” 

So  Bell,  upon  a bit  of  paper,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

14  This  pair  of  stocking*  wmb  knit  by  MUm  Mary  Brown, 
who  hold*  herself  in  readiness  to  marry  the  man  who  will 
wear  them  on  the  battle-field,  and  afterward  return  to 
claim  her  hand.'* 

“There,  aunt,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
said  Bell,  after  reading  it  aloud. 

“ I don’t  like  the  idea  of  your  using  my 
name.  Why  not  write  it  out  in  full — Mary 
Isabel  Brown  ?” 

“That  would  tell  too  much.  I want  it  so 
that  it  may  stand  for  either  of  us.  Then,  if  the 
fellow  should  take  me  at  my  word  and  I did  not 
fancy  him,  there  will  be  a chance  to  retreat.” 

“Such  frolics  ore  not  very  discreet,  Bell,  and 
I should  object  to  your  carrying  out  this  one  if  I 
did  not  think  you  were  safe.  The  man  who 
finds  either  of  us  will  have  some  hundreds  of 
Mary  Browns  to  pick  from.” 

“Well,  aunt,  I am  not  going  to  write  any 
thing  more.  It  must  not  be  too  definite.  The 
fellow  will  have  to  hunt  some  if  ever  he  finds 
me  out.” 

In  due  time  the  stockings  from  the  Browns 
went  into  the  same  box  with  those  from,  the 
Smiths,  and  others  whose  posterity  has  not  mul- 
tiplied so  rapidly  as  have  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  started 
for  the  Union  camp. 

In  due  time  the  stockings  reached  the  Feder- 
al troops,  and  were  distributed  among  the  bare- 
foot squads.  Bell’s  stockings  were  handed  over 
to  a very  small  man,  while  a smaller  pair  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  only  six-footer  in  the 
company,  who  was  trying  to  put  them  dn  as 
the  small  man  held  his  up,  and,  after  taking  in 
their  dimensions  with  a mechanic’s  eye,  ex- 
claimed : 

“ I say,  Tom,  I shall  get  lost  in  these  stock- 
ings. I guess  they  were  knit  for  Goliath  of 
Gath.” 

% “They  are  quite  different  from  mine,  then.  I 
have  been  at  work  upon  these  till  I think  I shall 
never  be  able  to  straighten  my  back  again.  See 
how  far  I have  got  them  on,”  and  Tom  held  tip 
his  foot  to  show  his  comrade  his  progress.  He 


had  worked  his  toes  down  to  the  angle  where 
the  heel  belongs,  while  the  foot  of  the  stocking 
looked  very  limp  and  empty.  “I  hope  there 
are  no  guerrillas  round,”  continued  he ; “ for  if 
they  should  surprise  the  camp  before  I get  this 
stocking  on,  I should  be  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. I could  neither  fight  nor  run,  and  should 
have  to  sit  still  and  be  shot.” 

Dick  watched  him  pulling  and  tugging,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing. 

4 4 What  are  you  laughing  at  ? I don’t  see  any 
thing  so  very  queer  about  all  this.” 

44  Well,  I do.  I think  it  is  mighty  queer 
that  you  should  try  to  pull  on  that  pair  of  stock- 
ings which  will  just  fit  me,  while  I have  a pair 
that  will  just  suit  you.” 

Tom  dropped  his  foot  to  the  floor.  It  struck 
him  as  a very  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
Dick.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him,  Yankee 
though  he  w'as,  that  there  could  be  such  a trans- 
action as  a 44  swop”  in  which  both  parties  coold 
be  benefited. 

So  Tom  and  Dick  made  an  exchange ; and 
Tom,  seizing  one  of  the  large  stockings,  slipped 
his  foot  down  the  long  leg  till  his  toes  reached 
the  farthest  extremity. 

44  That  is  a capital  fit.  If  1 could  find  the 
girl  who  knit  that  I would  marry  her  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,”  saying  which,  Tom  pulled 
on  the  other  stocking,  and  felt  something  in  the 
toe  of  it.  44 1 guess  there  is  a mouse’s  nest  in 
this  one,”  said  he,  as  he  drew  it  off  and  found 
Bell’s  note.  “No,  it  is  a piece  of  writing,  by 
Jove !”  and  Tom  proceeded  to  open  and  read  it. 

“That  note  is  mine,  Tom.  Fair  play.  I 
didn’t  agree  to  let  you  have  all  there  might  be 
in  that  stocking  when  I exchanged.” 

“ Ah,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  law  on  this  point.  I hold  the  stock- 
ing and  the  stocking  held  the  note,  err/o  I hold 
the  note,  and  my  good  friend,  Richard  Smith, 
holds  the  other  pair  of  stockings  and  all  they 
contain.  But  hear  it,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
withdraw  your  cluim.” 

Tom  read  and  Dick  listened. 

“Yes,  Tom,  I renounce  all  right  to  that 
document.  1 should  not  object  to  the  first  con- 
dition, for  you  know  I am  as  valiant  as  Hecs 
tor—” 

44  Hecuba  you  probably  mean,”  interrupted 
Tom,  who  was  aware  that  his  comrade’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  Grecian  heroes  was  second-hand. 

“As  valiant  as  Hecuba,  then,”  continued  Dick, 
accepting  the  correction.  “ But  as  to  marrying 
Mary  Brown,  I would  sooner  go  barefoot  all  my 
days.  She  is  probably  some  old  maid  with 
more  sentiment  than  sense.” 

“Nonsense,  Dick ; that  note  was  not  written 
by  an  old  maid.  I will  take  up  the  gauntlet, 
and  when  1 get  a furlough  I’ll  have  a hunt  for 
that  girl.  I rather  like  the  spirit  of  this  com- 
munication.” 

44 1 should  lihQ  to  know  how  you  are  going  to 
find  her,  unless  her  address  is  on  the  note.” 

44  No  it  is  not,  and  all  I know  about  it  is  that 
she  signs  her  name  Mary  Brown,  and  that  she 
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probably  fires  somewhere  on  our  side  of  the 
Potomac.*’ 

44 1 think  Ton’ll  find  her  then.  You’ll  hare  a 
fine  chance  for  a search ! Brown  is  not  a com- 
mon name,  and  there  can  not  be  two  Mary 
Browns  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.” 

44 Don’t  try  to  convince  me  that  the  thing  is 
impossible,  for  I’ll  find  her  sooner  or  later  as 
sure  as  I am  a good  fellow.” 

Thereupon  Tom  instituted  an  inquiry  to  find 
out  from  which  direction  the  stockings  came. 
After  a little  search  he  ascertained  that  three 
boxes  had  just  been  emptied,  but  from  which  his 
had  been  taken  he  could  not  learn.  One  of  the 
boxes  came  from  New  York,  one  from  Boston, 
and  one  from  Lowell. 

“There,”  thought  Tom,  “that  is  about  as 
definite  as  though  I had  found  out  that  they 
came  from  the  country  where  the  Americans 
lire.” 

But  he  took  note  of  these  three  places  for  fu- 
ture reference,  leaving  it  for  time  and  chance  to 
settle  the  question. 

It  was  not  a week  after  this  circa  instance  be- 
fore Tom  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  foe 
on  an  obstinately-fought  field,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived two  wounds,  one  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  leg,  and  the  other  in  his  shoulder.  He 
was  earned  from  the  field  on  a stretcher. 

At  first  he  was  faint  from  loss  of  blood ; but 
as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  dressed  and  con- 
sciousness had  fully  returned  he  beckoned  Dick 
toward  him. 

“ What  did  they  do  with  my  stockings,  Dick  ?” 

44  Never  mind  your  stockings  now,  Tom ; you 
must  keep  quiet.” 

44  But  I do  mind  about  my  stockings,  and  I 
can’t  have  them  lost.  Those  are  the  Mary 
Brown  stockings,  and  must  be  found.  One  of 
them  has  two  shot-holes  in  it.” 

44  I’ll  look  them  up,  Tom,  bnt  you  must  keep 
quiet.  You’ve  lost  so  much  blood  now  that 
you  are  pale  as  a ghost.” 

After  a few  weeks  spent  in  the  hospital  Tom 
came  back  to  the  camp  to  inquire  for  his  stock- 
ings. 

“Here  they  are,”  said  Dick,  as  he  handed 
them  to  him.  44 1 have  had  them  washed  and 
put  in  the  best  order.” 

“Very  much  obliged  to  you,  Dick,”  said 
Tom,  as,  in  a group  of  soldiers,  he  examined 
the  one  containing  the  holes  where  the  enemy’s 
bullet  had  gone  through. 

“Why,  Tom,  were  you  wounded  in  both 
legs?”  asked  a comrade,  who  had  discovered 
two  similar  shot-holes  in  the  other  stocking. 

44  No,”  replied  Tom  ; “I  was  shot  in  the  leg 
and  shoulder.  But  how  the  holes  came  in  the 
other  stocking  I don’t  know.  My  leg  was  in 
this  one  when  the  ball  went  through,  for  there  j 
is  a stain  of  blood  yet  on  that  white  toe.  How 
is  this,  Dick  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,  Tom.  After  they  were  wash- 
ed I found  that  both  of  them  hadTioles  in  them, 
and  I supposed  you  had  been  shot  in  both  legs. 
Are  von  sure  you  were  not  ?” 
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44  Quite  sure.  But  1 am  not  so  certain  that 
some  of  my  friends  have  not  been  playing  at 
FalstaiT s game.” 

As  Tom’s  wounds  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
on  duty  for  some  time  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  sent  off  to  recruit  a com- 
pany. 

“ Now,”  thought  he,  as  soon  as  his  papers  had 
been  made  out,  “I’ll  find  that  Mary  Brown.” 

So  he  bought  a valise,  put  up  an  extra  shirt, 
and  made  himself  ready. 

Tom  was  a Massachusetts  officer,  and  was  to 
recruit  his  company  in  that  State. 

44  New  York,  then,  I must  give  up,”  thought 
he ; 44  and  it  may  be  that  she  lives  there,  though 
I hardly  think  she  docs.  The  girl  that  got  up 
that  idea  must  be  Yankee  bom,  and  probably 
lives  in  the  Hub  of  the  Universe.  I’ll  try  Bos- 
ton first,  at  any  rate.” 

So,  after  a flying  visit  to  his  friends,  Tom 
opened  a recruiting-office  in  Boston,  and  set 
himself  to  work  to  fill  up  his  company.  But 
while  he  was  hunting  up  recruits  he  kept  on  the 
look-out  for  the  Browns.  He  consulted  the 
city  directory ; he  found  whole  pages  of  Browns, 
and  among  them  five  Miss  Mary  Browns — a 
milliner,  a washer  and  ironer,  a boarding-house 
keeper,  an  astrologist,  and  a doctress.  lie  took 
the  address  of  the  milliner  and  the  doctress,  and 
made  his  first  call  upon  the  former.  As  he  en- 
tered she  was  writing  in  her  account-book,  one 
glance  at  which  convinced  him  that  she  was  not 
the  writer  of  the  note  in  his  possession.  Hav- 
ing purchased  some  trilling  article,  he  left  to  go 
in  search  of  the  doctress.  Having  found  the 
place,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
waiting-room.  In  a few  moments  a middle- 
! aged  woman  entered.  She  looked  a little  sur- 
prised at  Tom’s  stalwart  proportions  and  regi- 
mentals. 

44  Is  this  Miss  Mary  Brown  ?”  asked  he. 

44  That  is  my  name,  Sir.  Is  there  any  thing 
I can  do  for  you  ?*’ 

“I  have  not  called  upon  you  in  your  profes- 
sional capacity.  I only  wish  to  know  whether 
you  are  one  of  a society  of  ladies  who,  three 
months  ago,  sent  a box  of  clothing  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.” 

44 1 am  sorry  to  say  that  I am  not.” 

“The  name  Mary  Brown  was  in  one  of  the 
stockings,  and  I did  not  know  but  you  might 
be  the  one.  Have  you  any  relation  of  that 
name?” 

44  None  that  I am  aware  of.” 

And  then  Tom,  thinking  he  should  be  safe, 
produced  the  note  for  Miss  Brown’s  inspection. 

“Are  you  the  man  who  has  complied  with 
the  first  condition  ?”  asked  the  doctress,  eying 
him  from  head  to  foot. 

44  Yes,”  replied  he,  bent  upon  experimenting 
on  this  matron’s  heart. 

Afterward,  in  relating  the  circumstances  to 
Dick,  Tom  said, 

44  When  I told  her  that,  I never  in  my  life 
saw  a woman  look  so  sorry  that  she  had  not 
knit  a certain  pair  of  stockings. ” 
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“ But  what  would  you  have  done  if  she  had 
been  the  right  one  ?"  asked  Dick.  “ You  would 
have  been  in  a fine  fix ! ” 

44  Not  quite  so  fast,  my  good  fellow.  Do  you 
suppose  that  after  having  been  shot  through  in 
two  places  I went  into  battle  without  a chance 
of  retreat?  If  she  had  proved  the  real  Mary 
Brown,  I should  have  told  her  that  a friend  of 
mine,  Richard  Smith,  had  taken  the  stockings, 
and  that  I had  called,  with  his  compliments, 
requesting  her  to  prepare  for  the  wedding-day ! ” 

Tom  spent  some  time  with  this  female  physi- 
cian, who  had  many  questions  to  ask  of  the  re- 
turned soldier. 

Having  thus  failed  to  find  the  right  Mary 
Brown,  he  again  turned  to  the  directory. 

44  She  must  be  the  daughter  of  some  of  these 
Browns,"  said  he,  as  his  eye  again  ran  over  the 
long  list.  “But  how  I am  to  find  her  I don't 
know,  nnless  fortune  helps  me.  I have  it!”  he 
thought  at  last.  “ I'll  go  to  the  post-office  and 
find  out  all  the  Browns  in  Boston.” 

He  made  known  his  business  to  the  obliging 
postmaster,  who  gave  him  the  address  of  half  a 
score  of  Mary  Browns.  Subsequent  interviews 
with  each  of  these,  however,  threw  no  light  upon 
the  matter. 

/The  next  week,  while  looking  over  the  newly- 
posted  list  of  advertised  letters,  Tom  came  across 
the  name  Mary  Brown. 

“ Who  knows  but  she  may  be  the  one  ? Very 
likely  she  is,”  thought  he.  “The  postmaster 
does  not  know  who  she  is,  and  that  is  why  she 
was  left  out  of  the  list  he  gave  me.  I’ll  see  if  I 
can  find  out  who  calls  for  that  letter.” 

So  Tom  bought  the  biggest  morning  paper  he 
could  find,  and  took  his  station  within  ear-shot 
of  the  place  of  delivery. 

There  were  numerous  calls  for  advertised  let- 
ters, but  none  for  Mary  Brown.  Tom  was  about 
abandoning  his  post  when  he  observed  a beauti- 
ful young  lady  coming  into  the  door. 

“ I wish  that  might  be  Mary  Brown,”  thought 
he,  as  he  looked  at  her  over  his  paper. 

* ‘ Is  there  a letter  here  for  Miss  Mary  Brown  ?” 
she  asked,  in  a rich,  musical  voice,  as  she  looked 
in  at  the  pigeon-hole. 

The  beat  of  Tom’s  heart  leaped  np  to  two 
hundred  a minute. 

“ By  Jove,  her  name  is  Mary  Brown !”  said 
Tom  to  himself,  who,  in  his  most  excited  mo- 
ments, never  swore  by  any  thing  more  sacred 
than  the  old  heathen  deities. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  a busi- 
ness man  to  step  up  and  settle  the  question  of 
her  identity,  as  Tom  had  done  in  several  cases 
before.  But  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
both  forsook  him  the  instant  he  found  out  that 
she  might  be  the  object  of  his  search.  It  was 
not  till  he  saw  her  passing  out  of  the  door  that 
he  recovered  from  his  panic  and  bethought  him- 
self that  his  game  must  be  followed.  So  off  he 
started,  keeping  her  in  sight,  though  she  walked 
away  at  a rapid  rate. 

She  was  tall  and  stately,  and  Tom  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a fine-looking  couple  they 


would  be,  as  he  watched  her  graceful  movements 
and  thought  of  his  own  military  air. 

She  soon  reached  Washington  Street,  and 
here  Tom’s  difficulties  began.  The  street  was 
crowded.  Tom,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  his  enchantress,  had  no 
eyes  left  for  any  other  purpose.  He  brushed  by 
crinolines  with  a force  that  threatened  to  carry 
them  away ; and  had  the  mouth  of  the  infer- 
nal pit  been  before  him  he  would  have  walked 
into  it. 

After  going  & few  blocks  she  entered  a mil- 
linery shop.  Tom  stopped  outside  and  looked  at 
the  bonnets  in  the  show-case  till  she  came  out, 
and  then  followed  on.  A quarter  of  a mile  far- 
ther, in  the  same  direction,  she  entered  a diy- 
good  store.  Tom  again  lingered  outside,  and 
examined  the  wonderful  patterns  with  their  more 
wonderful  names,  and  then  took  up  the  pursuit 
again.  He  followed  for  a long  distance  up 
Washington  Street ; but  just  as  he  was  passing 
a large  jewelry  store  he  lost  sight  of  her.  He 
pushed  on  a block  farther,  doubled  on  his  track, 
and  looked  into  all  the  shop  windows.  At  the 
jewelry  store  he  came  npon  her,  face  to  face,  as 
she  was  coming  out  of  the  door.  At  a second 
sight  of  that  queenly  face  Tom  conld  hear  his 
heart  beat.  He  thought  she  must  have  heard 
it  too.  But  as  he  was  only  one  of  a large  num- 
ber of  human  beings  drifting  the  same  way  be 
escaped  her  notice. 

“ Ah,”  said  Tom,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  “ 4 to  love  is  indeed  a painful 
thrill!’” 

From  the  jewelry  store  she  led  Tom  a long 
chase,  to  the  end  of  Washington  Street  and  up 
Comhill  into  a book-9tore.  Tom,  growing  bold- 
er, went  in  too,  and  looked  at  the  books  and 
heard  her  inquire  for  Rollin's  Ancient  History. 

“ She  isn’t  one  of  the  readers  of  1 yellow  cov- 
ers,’" thought  Tom,  as  he  heard  the  name. 
“ She  prefers  solid  reading.  What  a lucky  fel- 
low lam!” 

It  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  though  this 
lady’s  name  was  Mary  Brown  she  might  not  be 
the  one  he  was  in  search  of.  So  strongly  did 
he  hope  that  she  was  the  right  one  he  conld  not 
rid  himself  of  the  conviction  that  she  was  the 
right  one. 

Having  made  her  purchases  she  came  near 
Tom  to  look  at  the  new  books  upon  the  show- 
table.  Tom  was  spell-bound.  The  same  thrill 
of  which  he  had  spoken  crept  over  his  frame,  and 
he  was  as  helpless  as  an  animal  fascinated  by  a 
snake. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  me?”  thought  he,  as 
she  left  the  store.  “ I never  felt  so  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  other  woman.” 

From  the  book-store  Tom  followed  her  back 
to  Washington  Street,  where  she  started  down 
on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  slackening  her 
pace  her  step  seemed  raoVe  vigorous  than  ever. 
Tom  was  still  somewhat  weak  from  his  wounds, 
and  bis  lame  feg  began  to  complain. 

“ I wonder  if  she  is  going  to  walk  back  at  this 
rate  the  whole  length  of  this  street,”  thought  he. 
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“ But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I shall  follow  her 
&s  long  as  I can  wulk.” 

Her  colls  at  the  different  large  establishments 
were  even  more  frequent  than  when  coining  up 
the  street. 

“I  hope  she  will  not  have  to  go  shopping  too 
often  after  I marry  her,”  thought  he.  “It  is 
equal  to  the  Bull  Run  retreat.  She  mnst  be 
rich  to  patronize  all  the  high-priced  establish- 
ments. But  I have  no  objection  to  the  money.” 

Toward  the  last  part  of  the  chase  Tom  had 
grown  so  incautious  that  the  lady  appeared  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  following  her. 

At  last,  after  having  walked  back  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  Washington  Street,  she  got  into 
a horse-car  that  was  going  out  of  the  city.  As 
there  was  no  other  course  to  be  taken  Tom  went 
into  the  same  car  and  took  a seat  opposite.  He 
did  not  sure  blankly  at  the  straw  on  the  car 
floor  as  some  people  do.  His  eyes  wandered 
along  the  row  of  faces  on  the  opposite  seat,  not 
failing  to  take  a good  look  at  the  face  which 
most  attracted  him.  The  game  was  growing 
more  exciting,  for  as  often  as  his  eyes  rested 
upon  her  countenance  he  detected  her  watching 
him.  After  a ride  or  about  two  miles,  during 
which  the  passengers  had  come  and  gone  till 
there  were  only  three  or  four  left,  the  car  reached 
the  end  of  the  route,  where  the  rest  stepped  out. 
They  were  no  sooner  out  of  the  car  than  Tom 
saw  a small,  insignificant-looking  man  coming 
directly  toward  them,  apparently  on  the  look-out 
for  this  very  woman.  Tom  held  his  breath. 
Could  it  be  possible?  Yes,  they  were  kissing 
each  other  as  only  newly-married  people  do  kiss. 
Tom  heard  her  say,  “ How  kind  in  you,  my  love, 
to  come  and  meet  me!”  Then  followed  a few 
low  words,  during  which  the  little  man  frowned 
at  Tom  as  though  he  would  like  to  swallow  him. 
Tom  was  so  disgusted  that  he  made  “a  bee 
line”  for  a little  oyster  shop  not  far  off,  matter- 
ing as  he  went, 

“Who  would  have  thought  that  so  superb  a 
woman  could  fancy  that  insignificant  specimen 
of  a biped  I”  and  Tom  consoled  himself  with  re- 
flecting upon  his  own  proud  form,  and  wholly 
recovered  from  his  disappointment  by  the  time 
he  had  finished  his  second  oyster  stew. 

Notwithstanding  Tom’s  zeal  he  had  been  un- 
successful, and  would  have  been  obliged  to  give 
np  the  search  had  not  an  accident  put  the  whole 
thing  in  his  possession. 

While  attending  to  his  recruiting  he  became 
known  as  a returned  soldier  who  was  familiar 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the  camp  to  which 
the  ladies  of  Boston  were  at  that  time  sending 
different  articles.  He  was  therefore  often  con- 
sulted by  them,  and  invited  to  attend  the  “ sew- 
ing circle,”  where  he  met,  among  others,  the  per- 
son he  was  in  search  of.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced to  her  as  Miss  Brown  ; but  as  he  noticed 
her  companions  called  her  Bell,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  she  was  the  Mary  Brown  of  his 
search.  It  was  not  till  he  had  met  her  several 
times  that  lie  was  able  to  identify  her.  He  had 
been  called  upon  one  evening  to  assist  in  pack- 


ing some  clothing  to  lie  sent  to  the  camp,  when 
he  heard  one  of  the  girls  suggest  that  they  should 
put  a written  note  into  each  pair  of  stockings. 
The  girls  ruttled  on  as  only  girls  know  how 
when  their  gentle  bosoms  are  stirred  by  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  Bell  related  her  doings 
in  this  line. 

“And  did  you  give  your  address  in  full?” 
asked  one  of  the  girls. 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  Bell ; “I  just  signed  my 
name  Mary  Brown.” 

“And  left  the  Isabel  out?” 

“Yes,  of  course;  aud  the  fellow  that  finds 
me  will  have  something  to  do,  I think.” 

That  evening  Tom  acted  as  Bell’s  escort. 
Ho  took  particular  notice  of  the  street  and  num- 
ber where  he  left  her,  and  afterward  walked 
back  and  looked  at  the  name  on  the  door-plate, 
that  he  might  And  out  her  father's  name. 

The  next  day,  by  consulting  the  directory 
and  asking  a few  questions,  he  found  out  to  his 
satisfaction  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Brown  was 
a very  desirable  father-in-law.  Having  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  was  ready  to  take  Bell  “ for 
better  or  for  worse,”  he  overhauled  his  valise, 
took  out  his  magic  stockings  and  made  them 
into  a neat  little  parcel,  into  which  he  put  the 
following  note,  which  also  inclosed  Bell's  note : 

“My  pear  Betrothed, — I am  the  happy  man  into 
whose  hands  these  stockings  fell.  I have  complied  with 
the  condition  expremed  in  the  inclosed  note,  and  shall  call 
at  S o'clock  this  evening  to  claim  your  hand. 

44  Yours  forever,  Tom.’* 

This  parcel  he  sent  by  a careful  messenger, 
and  then  waited  as  patiently  as  possible  for  the 
next  hour  to  pass  away. 

When  the  parcel  arrived  the  servant,  seeing 
it  was  directed  to  Miss  Mary  Brown,  took  it  di- 
rectly to  Bell’s  aunt  and  left  the  room.  Bell 
I was  with  her  aunt,  and  declared  that  the  pack- 
age was  intended  for  herself.  Her  aunt,  who 
usually  indulged  Bell  in  her  peculiar  freaks, 
allowed  her  to  open  it.  The  note  attracted  her, 
and  a glance  at  its  contents  told  the  whole  story. 
Bell  looked  frightened. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Bell  ?”  asked  her  aunt, 
who  was  curiously  examining  the  stockings. 

“Read  that,  aunt,”  said  Bell,  dropping  into 
a chair. 

“This  is  rather  bad,  Bell,”  said  her  annt. 
“You’ve  found  a husband  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pected. But  have  you  examined  the  stock- 
ings?” 

Bell  canght  them  np  and  glanced  at  the  holes. 

“ He  has  been  shot  through  both  legs.” 

“Yes,  so  it  seems,”  said  her  aunt.  Ho  must 
have  lost  both  of  them,  I am  afraid.” 

“Oh,  aunt,”  sobbed  Bell,  “ how  can  I have  a 
husband  with  both  legs  gone?  What  shall  I 
do?” 

Had  the  man  come  back  sound  in  body  she 
could  have  turned  him  off  most  easily,  but  to  re- 
fuse a lover  after  he  had  lost  both  legs  in  his 
country’s  service  was  quite  a different  thing. 
But  how  could  she  get  out  of  it  honorably? 
After  a hastily  called  council  of  war  it  was  dc- 
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cided  that  Bell’s  aunt  should  be  the  real  Mary 
Brown,  and  should  dispose  of  this  eccentric  lover 
as  best  she  could. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  bell  rang,  and  Tom 
was  shown  in,  dressed  in  his  best  regimentals 
and  polished  boots.  He  inquired  for  Miss  Mary 
Brown.  This  the  servant  thought  must  mean 
the  aunt,  as  she  had  always  heard  the  niece 
called  Bell;  hence  she  started  on  her  errand 
without  asking  which  Miss  Brown  was  wanted. 

‘‘I’ll  be  down  in  a few  minutes,  Bridget,” 
said  the  aunt.  “ But  wrhat  sort  of  looking  gen- 
tleman is  he?” 

“Och  a fine-lookin’  gintleman  intirely.  He 
is  taller  than  me  brother  Patrick,  and  as  straight 
as  a bulrush !” 

“Does  he  go  on  crutches,  Bridget?”  asked 
Bell. 

“On  crutches,  is  it?”  said  Bridget,  opening 
her  eyes  wide.  “ By  no  manes ! Why  should 
he  go  wid  two  sticks,  when  he  has  two  as  good 
legs  as  iver  a man  wants?” 

“ Does  he  look  pale  and  sick?”  asked  Bell. 

“No,  indade !”  said  the  bewildered  Bridget. 
“He  looks  as  strong  as  any  man  of  his  inches, 
and  so  fresh  and  gintlemanly  in  his  bright  but- 
tons that  I think  any  young  lady,  like  yourself, 
would  like  to  have  him  for  a swate-heast !” 

“Hush,  Bridget!”  said  Bell.  “Say  Miss 
Brown  will  be  down  in  a few  minutes.” 

As  soon  as  Bridget  had  left  them  Bell  crept 
quietly  down  stairs  and  took  a peep  through  the 
door,  which  stood  ajar,  when  of  course  she  rec- 
ognized our  hero  Tom.  She  now  understood  it 
all  as  soon  as  she  recalled  what  she  had  said  on 
the  previous  evening.  She  went  quietly  back  to 
her  aunt’s  room,  and,  with  a countenance  wear- 


ing quite  a different  expression,  explained  how 
matters  stood. 

“ Then  I suppose  yon  would  like  to  dispense 
with  my  services  altogether  ?” 

“Well,  aunt,  you  know  it  would  not  be  quite 
right  to  tell  a falsehood  about  it,  even  if  wo 
could.  I didn’t  think  it  was  quite  right  before, 
and  now  that  I have  seen  and  know  the  fellow, 
I am  certain  it  is  not  right.” 

“ It  is  surprising  how  the  sight  of  a fine-look- 
ing soldier  changes  a young  lady’s  moral  view 
of  things !” 

“ Now  be  good,  annty ! The  scrape  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  and  I don’t  know  what  I shall 
do  with  him.” 

“Do  as  I have  done  for  so  many  years— 
don’t  commit  yonrself.” 

Bell  felt  rather  afraid  that  she  should  commit 
herself,  for  she  had  looked  at  Tom  with  some- 
thing more  than  a partial  eye  several  times  be- 
fore she  saw  him  through  the  crack  in  the  door; 
so  when  she  went  down  stairs  and  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting,  she  was  careful  to 
close  the  door  behind  her,  knowing  that,  such  is 
the  nature  of  her  sex,  her  aunt  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  listen. 
What  was  said  and  done  in  Mr.  Brown’s  parlor 
that  evening  can  only  be  guessed. 

Tom  in  due  time  raised  his  company  and  re- 
tamed to  the  field,  where  he  has  never  been 
known  to  turn  his  back  upon  any  thing  which 
duty  has  required  him  to  face ; but  he  occasion- 
ally tells  Dick  that  “ when  this  cruel  war  is  over” 
he  will  surely  marry  Mary  Brown,  if  there  is 
enough  of  him  left  to  enable  him  to  say,  “I, 
Tom,  take  this  woman,”  etc. 


BROKEN  IMAGES. 


AN  artist  friend  hut  recently  from  Rome 
Gave  me  on  his  return  a statuette; 

With  tender  care  I brought  my  treasure  home, 
And  lovingly  on  yon  carved  bracket  set 
The  beauteous  image,  there  where  angels  keep. 
Beside  my  bed,  their  vigils  through  the  night, 
That  in  the  morning,  loosed  from  bonds  of  sleep, 
It  first  of  all  might  greet  my  waking  sight. 

And  often  when  the  re*y  light  of  Dawn, 

On  sunrise  wings,  from  the  far  Orient  came 
Through  the  dim  window-curtains,  closely  drawn, 
Piercing  the  gloom  with  slender  shafts  of  flame, 
My  drowsy  eves  the  statuette  have  sought, 

And  lingered  long  upon  the  perfect  face 
Ju  silent  wonder  at  the  skill  which  wrought 
Out  of  the  lifeless  marble  so  much  grace. 


Thus  looking  on  the  artist’s  gift  one  day, 

There  came,  meanwhile,  a rapping  at  my  door, 
Ami  from  its  stand  my  treasure  fell,  and  lay 
In  scattered  fragments  on  the  cruel  floor; 

And  entered  one,  a cynic,  hard  and  cold, 

Full  of  old  dogmas  of  the  dusty  past, 

Who  with  chill  sophistry  and  reasoning  hold 
Bouts  all  my  dreams,  this  rude  Iconoclast. 
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In  every  secret  chamljer  of  the  heart 

Some  sculptured  image  in  its  dim  shrine  stand.*, 
Wrought  by  a subtle  and  mysterious  art, 

And  fashioned  by  an  unseen  artist's  hands: 
Carved  out  of  fond  desires  and  cherished  hope? 

Which  long  have  lain  concealed  from  others'  view, 
Like  hidden  pearls  for  which  the  diver  gropes, 
Far  underneath  the  ocean's  waves  of  blue. 

Here  in  this  chamber  a sweet  woman's  face 
Looks  down  with  pensive  smile  and  tender  eye?; 
Here  in  this  other,  from  its  lofty  place, 
Ensculptured  Fame  on  soaring  pinion  flies: 
Here  is  an  image  in  whose  outstretched  hand* 
The  yellow  gold  in  glittering  beauty  shines — 
Upon  a mound  of  yellow  dust  it  stands; 

And  here  are  fragments  out  of  empty  shrine*. 

So  do  we  fill  each  niche  within  the  heart 
With  some  fair  image,  and  our  yearning  eve« 
Oft  look  within,  when  from  the  world  apart. 

To  view  the  treasure  which  we  so  much  prize— 
Oft  look  within  to  find  with  hitter  pain 
(Oh  cruel  Fate,  thou  rude  Iconoclast !) 

Only  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain, 

The  image  but  a memory  of  the  past. 
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TREATMENT  OF  TIIE  APPARENTLY  DROWNED. 

tested  by  the  results  of  extensive 
Ij^TM inquiries  which  the  Life-boat  In- 
stitution has  set  on  foot  among  the 
medical  practitioners,  coroners,, 
and  other  experienced  persons. 

‘ Tho  following  are  the  rules  which 

£ - dt  all  cases,  ami  in  every 

1 1 1 jW?  country. 

fOU  neSTOKINHj  THE  APPAJtENTLY 

F^*t^HUSr  m2'  M drown b d. 

t E V M Send  immediately  for  medical  as* 

\J  fsJr  ^mkS\'$aKF  mg'  sistance, blankets,  aiiddry  clothing, 

w ; | M / but  proceed  to  treat  the  patient  in- 

1 I JL  JK  slantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air, 

with  the  face  downward,  whether 
W-  on  h^w>re  or  afloat ; exposing  the 

^ face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the  wind, 

SSEfSjB  ; except  in  severe  weather,  am]  rc- 
moving  all  tight  clothing  bom  the 
. f neck  and  chest,  especially  the 

jPRgHE^I^k  \ml  a braces.  The  points  to  be  armed 

’^8L&  6 flt  are — first  and  immediately,  the 

a * restoration  ofbreatbing ; and,  see  - 
'WlS  |fcw|  ' \ ondly,  after  breathing  is  restored* 
\..  i the  promotion  of  warm  th  and  cir- 

f ifP  j *7/  » culation.  The  efforts  to  restore 

P%.  ■•vjr  _j3K  j M v ^ breathing  must  he  commenced  im* 

Jgg&L;  k/)  **  mediately  and  energetically,  aud 

‘S^^BBeSt  “ m^St  my  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  hours. 

JmSSBf  ■ my  or  until  a medical . man  has  pn>- 

V ^Sk  Jit  nounccd  that  life  is  extinct.  Kf- 

forts  *°  l,lomoic  warmth  and  cir- 
jgjfl|  -*iv  . \ ^ - ; culation,  beyond  removing  the  wet 

clot  lies  and  dn  ing  the  skin,  must 
• i not  be  made  until  the  first  appear- 

ance of  natural  breathing.  For 
M ’vBjKpsllHB,  if  circulation  of  the  blood  1*3  in- 

duced  before  breathing  has  recom* 
jS^  ••  me  need  the  restoration  to  life  will 

yr  ^20^*' k 'll'  be  endangered. 

\ "1  TO  RLSTOKT5  breathing* 

\.  Place  the  patient  on  the  floor 

\ or  ground  with  the  face  downward 

:J  * and  one  of  the  arms  under  the 

f •■  ujjn &■  * forehead  ( / IJuftratbun  No.  1),  in 

which  position  nil  fluids  will  more 
readily  escupe  by  the  mouth,  and 
the  tongue  itself  will  fall  forward, 
season,  when  accidents  in  boating  leaving  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free, 
ithing  will  frequently  occur,  it  may  Assist  this  operation  by  wiping  and  cleansing 
r ns  to  publish,  with  the  necessary  the  mouth.  If  satisfactory  breathing  com- 
, the  text  of  those  instructions  for  mcnees,  use  the  treatment  prescribed  below  to 
f persons  apparently  drowned,  which  promote  warmth* 

<oyal  National  Life-boat  Institution  If  there  be  only  slight  breathing  or  no  breath- 
mpiicd.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  ing,  or  if  the  breathing  fail,  then,  to  excite 
ntroller  of  the  Const -guard  Pro-  breathing,  turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly 
icc  have  each  ordered  a large  nuni-  on  the  side  ( / limitation  No.  2),  supporting  the 
s to  be  distributed  among  the  sea-  head,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hurts- 
Hritish  Navy  anil  those  of  the  Coast-  horn,  and  smelling  salts,  or  tickle  the  throat 
itively.  The  leading  principles  of  with  a feather,  if  they  arc  at  hand.  Huh  the 
are  founded  upon  those  prescribed  chest  and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold  water,  or 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  combined  with  cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  them. 

. If.  K.  Silvester,  but  modified  or  If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a moment,  but 


Google 


instantly — to  imitate  breathing — 
rqdace  the  patient  on  the  face, 
raiding  nnd  supporting  the  chest 
well  on  a folded  coat  or  other  nr-, 
tide  of  dress.  Toni  the  body  very 
gently  on  the  side  and  a little  be- 
yond, and  then  briskly  on  the  face, 
back  again,  repeating  these  mens- 
ure#  cautiously,  efficiently,  and  v£jj 

pemrcringly  about  fifteen  times 
in  the  minute,  or  once  every  four 
or  five  seconds,  occasionally  vary-  . /-■jjfVi 
ing  the  side.  On  each  occasion  ' 

that  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  'AWfflf 

face  make  uniform  but  efficient  rTwiSr 
pressure  with  brisk  movement  on 
the  bark  between  and  below'  the  -.1  MfjSt 
shoulder-blades  or  bones  on  each  [g 
side  ( IUufilmtiQn  No.  1),  removing 
the  pressure  immediately  boforo 
turning  the  body  on  the  side.  _ JfrTMi 

During  the  whole  operation  let  r ilffr,  1| 
one  person  attend  solely  to  the  jS 
movements  of  the  head  and  of  tho  § ?£(?** 

arm  placed  under  it.  While  the  § {$M\:  -i, 
above  operations  are  being  pro- 
needed  with  dry  the  hands  nnd  ? * J jW 
feet,  and  *3  soon  as  dry  clothing  or  :C  p ; $1?  1 
blankets  can  be  procured  strip  the  \ 

hotly  nnd  cover  or  gradually  re- 
clothe  it,  but  taking  care  not  to  in-  ■ lily  A 
rerfoe  with  the  efforts  to  restore 
breathing. 

Should  these  efforts  not  prove  ok 

successful  in  the  course  of  from 
two  to  five  minutes,  proceed  to  Bag 

imitate  breathing  as  follows : Place 
the  patient  on  the  buck  on  n flat 
surface,  inclined  a little  upward 
from  the  feet ; raise  and  support 
the  head  and  shoulders  on  a small 
firm  cushion  or  folded  article  of 
dress  placed  under  the  shoulder-  Jp 

blades.  (IffuMrrifiwi  No.  3.)  Draw  .fvG 

forward  the  patient’s  tongue,  and 
keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips:  ? 

an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and 
under  the  chin  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose, or  a piece  of  string  or  tape  may  be  tied 
round  them,  or  by  raising  the  lower  jaw  the 
teeth  rnay  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that 
jmsition.  Remove  nil  tight  clothing  from  about 
the  neck  nnd  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

In  order  to  imitate  ihe  movement  of  breath- 
ing take  your  place  at  the  patient’s  bend,  grasp 
the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the 
arms  gently  and  steadily  upward  above  the  head 
nnd  keep  them  stretched  upward  for  two  seconds. 
(JfUstruUm  No.  4.)  By  this  means  nir  is  drawn 
into  the  lungs.  Then  turn  down  the  patient’* 
arms  and  press  them  gcmlv  and  firmly  for  two 
seconds  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  By  this 
means  air  is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs.  Repent 
the  measures  alternately*  deliberately,  and  per- 
awringly  about  fifteen  times  in  a minute  until 
a spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  perceived,  im- 


mediately upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  breathing  and  proceed  to  induce  circu- 
lation and  warmth. 

AFTEH  tmtCATHtNC  HAS  BEES  BESTOttEB. 

Commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upward,  with 
firm,  grouping  pressure  and  energy,  using  hand- 
kerchief, fianneis,  etc. : by  this  measure  the 
blood  is  profiled  along  the  veins  toward  the 
heart.  The  friction  must  be  continued  tinder 
the  blanket  or  over  the  dry  clothing.  Promote 
the  warmth  of  the  laxly  by  the  application  of  hot 
flannels,  bottles,  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated 
bricks,  etc.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  nrni- 
pits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  solos  of  the 
feet.  Jf  the  patient  lias  been  carried  to  a house 
after  respiration  has  been  restored,  be  careful  to 
let  the  air  play  freely  about  the  room.  On  the 
restoration  of  life  a tea-spoonful  of  warm  water 
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Illustration  No.  3. 


should  be  given  ; and  then,  if  the  power  of  sw&l~ 
lowing  have  returned,  small  quantities  of  wine, 
warm  brandy-and-water,  or  coffee  should  be  ad- 
ministered.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  a disposition  to  sleep  encouraged. 

APPEARANCES  ACCOMPANYING  PEATFI, 

Breathing  and  the  heart’s  action  cease  entire- 
ly; the  dtelids  are  generally  half  closed,  the  pu- 
pils dilated,  the  jaws  clenched,  the  fingers  semi* 
contracted,  the  tongue  approaches  to  the  under 
edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nos- 
trils, are  covered  with  a frothy  mucus.  Coldness 
and  pallor  of  surface  increase. 


cautions. 

Prevent  unnecessary  crowding  of  person  9 round 
the  body,  especially  if  in  an  apartment  or  con- 
fined space. 

Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body 
to  remain  on  the  back  unless  the  tongue  is  se- 
cured. 

Under  no  circumstance  hold  the  body  up  by 
the  feet. 

On  no  account  place  the  body  in  u warm  bath, 
unless  under  medical  direction,  and  even  then 
it  should  only  be  employed  as  a momentary  ex- 
i citant. 


Illustration  No.  4 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  ROOKS.— ROOK  THE  FIRST.  THE  CUP  AND  TIIE  LIP. 

CHAPTER  VIII  junior  cleric,  common-law  clerk,  conveyancing 

* clerk,  chancery  clerk,  every  refinement  and  de- 

Mn.  norm*  r\*  consultation.  port  merit  of  clerk,  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Lighrwood, 

VITIIOSOEVER  had  gone  out  of  Fleet  Street  erewMlo  called  in  the  newspapers  emiuent  no- 
VV  into  the  Temple  at  the  date  of  this  Ids- j licitor. 

mry,  and  had  wandered  disconsolaffc  about  the  Mr.  Boffin  having  been  several  times  in  com- 
Templc  until  he  stumbled  on  a dismal  church-  municRtion  with  this  darkly  essence,  both  on 
card,  and  had  looked  up  at  the  dismal  windows  its  own  ground  and  at  the  Bower,  had  no  diffi- 
commanding  that  church-vard  nnfil  at  the  most ! eulfy  in  identifying  it  when  he  saw  it  up  in  it* 
dismal  window  of  them  all  he  saw  a dismal  hov,  I dusty  eyrie.  To  the  second  floor  on  which  the 
would  in  him  have  lK*hdd,  at  one  grand  com-  j window  was  pi  touted*  he  ascended,  much  pr^- 
prelusive  swoop  of  the  eye,  the  managing  clerk,  j occupied  in  mind  by  the  uncertainties  besetting 
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the  Rom  ft  n Empire,  ami  much  regretting  the 
death  of  the  amiable  Pertinax:  who  only  last 
night  had  left  the  imperial  affairs  in  a state  of 
great  con  fa*  ion.  by  falling  a victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  pretorian  guards. 

“Morning,  morning,  morning!** said  Mr,  Eof- 
fm,  with  a wave  of  his  hand,  as  the  office-door 
was  ojjened  by  the  dismal  boy,  whose  appropri- 
ate name  was  Blight.  4 4 Governor  in?*' 

“Mr.  Lightwood  gave  you  an  appointment, 
Sir*  I think  ?*’ 

**1  don't  want  him  to  give  it,  you  know,’*  re- 
turned Mr.  Boffin  * “I’ll  pay  my  way,  my  boy. 11 

-No  doubt,  Sir.  Would  you  walk  in?  Mr. 


Liglmvood  ain’t  in  at  the  present  moment,  but 
I expect  him  back  very  shortly*  Would  you 
take  a seat  in  Mr.  Lightwood  s room,  Sir,  while 
l look  over  our  Appointment  Book?”  Young 
Blight  made  a great  show  of  fetching  from  his 
desk  ft  long  thin  manuscript  volume  with  a brown 
paper  cover,  and  running  his  finger  down  the 
day’s  appointments,  murmuring,  41  Mr.  Agg?. 
Mr.  Bagg.%  Mr.  Caggs,  Mr.  Daggs,  Mr.  Fagga, 
Mr.  Gaggs*  Mr.  Boffin.  Yes,  Sir;  quite  right. 
You  are  a little  before  your  time,  Sir.  Mr.  Light- 
wood  will  be  in  directly  ” 

**  Pm  not  in  a hurry/’  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“ Thank  you,  Sir.  I’ll  take  the  opportunity. 
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if  you  please,  of  entering  your  name  in  our  Call- 
ers’ Book  for  the  day.”  Young  Blight  made  an- 
other great  show  of  changing  the  volume,  taking 
up  a pen,  sucking  it,  dipping  it,  and  running  over 
previous  entries  before  he  wrote.  As,  “ Mr.  Al- 
ley, Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Calley,  Mr.  Dailey, Mr.  Fal- 
ley,  Mr.  Galley,  Mr.  Halley,  Mr.  Lalley,  Mr. 
Malley.  And  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“Strict  system  here;  eh,  my  lad?”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  as  he  was  booked. 

“ Yes,  Sir, ” returned  the  boy.  “I  couldn’t  get 
on  without  it.” 

By  which  he  probably  meant  that  his  mind 
would  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  without 
this  fiction  of  an  occupation.  Wearing  in  his 
solitary  confinement  no  fetters  that  he  could 
polish,  and  being  provided  with  no  drinking- 
cup  that  he  could  carve,  he  had  fallen  on  the 
device  of  ringing  alphabetical  changes  into  the 
two  volumes  in  question,  or  of  entering  vast 
numbers  of  persons  out  of  the  Directory  as  trans- 
acting business  with  Mr.  Lightwood.  It  was  the 
more  necessary  for  his  spirits,  because,  being  of 
a sensitive  temperament,  he  was  apt  to  consider 
it  personally  disgraceful  to  himself  that  his  mas- 
ter had  no  clients. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  in  the  law,  now  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a pounce,  in  his  usual 
inquisitive  way. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  law,  now,  Sir,  about  three 
years.” 

“Must  have  been  as  good  as  born  in  it!”  said 
Mr.  Boffin,  with  admiration.  “ Do  you  like  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  mind  it  much,”  returned  Young 
Blight,  heaving  a sigh,  os  if  its  bitterness  were 
past. 

“ What  wages  do  yon  get  ?” 

“Half  what  I could  wish,”  replied  young 
Blight. 

“What’s  the  whole  that  you  could  wish?” 

“Fifteen  shillings  a week,”  said  the  boy. 

“About  how  long  might  it  take  you  now,  at 
a average  rate  of  going,  to  be  a J udge  ?”  asked 
Mr.  I^pffin,  after  surveying  his  small  stature  in 
silence. 

The  boy  answered  that  he  had  not  yet  quite 
worked  out  that  little  calculation. 

“I  suppose  there’s  nothing  to  prevent  your 
going  in  for  it?”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

The  boy  virtually  replied  that  as  he  had  the 
honor  to  be  a Briton  who  never  never  never, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  going  in  for  it. 
Yet  he  seemed  inclined  to  suspect  that  there 
might  be  something  to  prevent  his  coming  out 
with  it. 

“Would  a couple  of  pound  help  you  up  at 
all?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin. 

On  this  head,  young  Blight  had  no  doubt 
whatever,  so  Mr.  Boffin  made  him  a present  of 
that  sum  of  money,  and  thanked  him  for  his  at- 
tention to  his  (Mr.  Boffin’s)  affairs;  which,  he 
added,  were  now,  he  believed,  as  good  as  settled. 

Then  Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  stick  at  his  ear, 
like  a Familiar  Spirit  explaining  the  office  to 
him,  sat  staring  at  a little  bo^k-case  of  Law 
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Practice  and  Law  Reports,  and  at  a window, 
and  at  an  empty  blue  bag,  and  at  a stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax, and  a pen,  and  a box  of  wafers,  and  an 
apple,  and  a writing-pad — all  very  dusty — and 
at  a number  of  inky  smears  and  blots,  and  at  an 
imperfectly-disguised  gun-case  pretending  to  be 
something  legal,  and  at  an  iron  box  labeled 
Harmox  Estate,  until  Mr.  Lightwood  appeared. 

Mr.  Lightwood  explained  that  he  came  from 
the  proctor’s,  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
in  transacting  Mr.  Boffin’s  affairs. 

“And  they  seem  to  have  taken  a deal  out  of 
you !”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  commiseration. 

Mr.  Lightwood,  without  explaining  that  his 
weariness  was  chronic,  proceeded  with  his  expo- 
sition that,  all  forms  of  law  having  been  at  length 
complied  with,  will  of  Harmon  deceased  having 
been  proved,  death  of  Harmon  next  inheriting 
having  been  proved,  etc.  and  so  forth,  Court  of 
Chancery  having  been  moved,  etc.  and  so  forth,  he. 

Mr.  Lightwood,  had  now  the  great  gratification, 
honor,  and  happiness,  again  etc.  and  so  forth, 
of  congratulating  Mr.  Boffin  on  coming  into 
possession,  as  residuary  legatee,  of  npward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  standing  in  the 
books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  again  etc.  and  so  forth. 

“ And  what  is  particularly  eligible  in  the  prop- 
erty Mr.  Boffin,  is,  that  it  involves  no  trouble. 

There  are  no  estates  to  manage,  no  rents  to  re- 
turn 60  much  per  cent,  upon  in  bad  times  (which 
is  an  extremely  dear  way  of  getting  your  name 
into  the  newspapers),  no  voters  to  become  par- 
boiled in  hot  water  with,  no  agents  to  take  the 
cream  off  the  milk  before  it  comes  to  table.  Yon 
could  put  the  whole  in  a cash-box  to-morrow 
morning,  and  take  it  with  you  to — say,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Inasmuch  as  every  man,” 
concluded  Mr.  Lightwood,  with  an  indolent 
smile,  “appears  to  be  under  a fatal  spell  which 
obliges  him,  sooner  or  later,  to  mention  the 
! Rocky  Mountains  in  a tone  of  extreme  famil- 
iarity to  some  other  man,  I hope  you’ll  excuse 
my  pressing  you  into  the  service  of  that  gigantic 
range  of  geographical  bores.” 

Without  following  this  last  remark  very  close- 
ly, Mr.  Boffin  cast  his  perplexed  gaze  first  at 
the  ceiling,  and  then  at  the  carpet. 

“Well,”  he  remarked,  “I  don’t  know  what 
to  say  about  it,  I am  sure.  I was  a’most  as  well 
as  I was.  It’s  a great  lot  to  take  care  of.” 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Boffin,  then  don't  take  care  of 
it!” 

“ Eh  ?”  said  that  gentleman. 

“Speaking  now,”  returned  Mortimer,  “with 
the  irresponsible  imbecility  of  a private  indi- 
vidual, and  not  with  the  profundity  of  a profes- 
sional adviser,  I should  say  that  if  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  too  much  weighs  upon  your 
mind,  you  have  the  haven  of  consolation  open 
to  you  that  you  can  easily  make  it  less.  And  if 
you  should  be  apprehensive  of  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing so,  there  is  the  further  haven  of  consolation 
that  any  number  of  people  will  take  the  trouble 
off  your  hands.” 
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“Well!  I don’t  quite  see  it,”  retorted  Mr. 
Boffin,  still  perplexed.  “That's  not  satisfac- 
tory, you  know,  what  you’re  a-saying.” 

“ Is  Anything  satisfactory,  Mr.  Boffin  ?”  asked 
Mortimer,  raising  ins  eyebrows. 

“I  used  to  find  it  so,”  answered  Mr.  Boffin, 
with  a wistful  look.  “While  I was  foreman  at 
the  Bower — afore  it  was  the  Bower — I consid- 
ered the  business  very  satisfactory.  The  old 
man  was  a awful  Tartar  (saying  it,  I’m  sure, 
without  disrespect  to  his  memory)  but  the  busi- 
ness was  a pleasant  one  to  look  after,  from  be- 
fore daylight  to  past  dark.  It’s  a’most  a pity,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  rubbing  his  ear,  “ that  he  ever 
went  and  made  so  much  money.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  him  if  he  hadn’t  so  given  him- 
self up  to  it.  You  may  depend  ujjon  it,”  making 
the  discovery  all  of  a sudden,  “that  ltt  found 
it  a great  lot  to  take  care  of!” 

Mr.  Lightwood  coughed,  not  convinced. 

“And  speaking  of  satisfactory,”  pursned  Mr. 
Boffin,  “why,  Lord  save  us!  whence  come  to 
take  it  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  where’s  the  satis- 
factoriness of  the  money  as  yet?  When  the  old 
man  does  right  the  poor  boy  after  all,  the  poor 
l>oy  gets  no  good  of  it.  He  gets  made  away  with, 
i\t  the  moment  when  he’s  lifting  (as  one  may  say) 
the  cup  and  sarser  to  his  lips.  Mr.  Lightwood, 
I will  now  name  to  you,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  dear  boy,  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  have  stood 
out  against  the  old  man  times  out  of  number, 
till  he  has  called  us  every  name  he  could  lay  his 
tongue  to.  I have  seen  him,  after  Mrs.  Boffin 
has  given  him  her  mind  respecting  the  claims  of 
the  nat’ral  affections,  catch  off  Mrs.  Boffin’s 
bonnet  (she  wore,  in  general,  a black  straw, 
perched  as  a matter  of  convenience  on  the  top 
of  her  head),  and  send  it  spinning  across  the 
yard.  I have  indeed.  And  once,  when  he  did 
this  in  a manner  that  amounted  to  personal,  I 
should  have  given  him  a rattler  for  himself,  if 
Mrs.  Boffin  hadn't  thrown  herself  betwixt  us, 
and  received  flush  on  the  temple.  Which  dropped 
her,  Mr.  Lightwood.  Dropped* her.” 

Mr.  Lightwood  murmured  4 ‘ Equal  honor — 
Mrs.  Boffin’s  head  and  heart.” 

“ You  understand  ; I name  this,”  pursued  Mr. 
Boffin,  “ to  show  you,  now  the  affairs  arc  wound 
up,  that  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  have  ever  stood,  as 
we  were  in  Christian  honor  bound,  the  chil- 
dren’s friend.  Me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  stood  the  poor 
girl’s  friend  ; me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  stood  the  poor 
boy’s  friend  ; me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  up  and  faced 
the  old  man  when  we  momently  expected  to  be 
turned  out  for  our  pains.  As  to  Mrs.  Boffin,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  lowering  his  voice,  “she 
mightn’t  wish  it  mentioned  nW  6lic’s  Fashion- 
able, but  she  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  in  my 
presence,  ho  was  a flinty-hearted  rascal.” 

Mr.  Lightwood  murmured  “ Vigorous  Saxon 
spirit — Mrs.  Boffin’s  ancestors — bowmen — Agin- 
court  and  Cressy.” 

“The  last  time  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  saw  the 
poor  boy,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  warming  (as  fat 
usually  does)  with  a tendency  to  melt,  “he  was 


a child  of  seven  year  old.  For  when  he  come 
back  to  make  intercession  for  his  sister,  me  and 
Mrs.  Boffin  were  away  overlooking  a country 
contract  which  was  to  be  sifted  before  carted, 
and  he  was  come  and  gone  in  a single  hour.  I 
say  he  was  a child  of  seven  year  old.  He  was 
going  away,  all  alone  and  forlorn,  to  that  for- 
eign school,  and  he  come  into  our  place,  situate 
up  the  yard  of  the  present  Bower,  to  have  a warm 
at  our  fire.  There  was  his  little  scanty  travel- 
ing clothes  upon  him.  There  was  his  little  scanty 
box  outside  in  the  shivering  wind,  which  I was 
going  to  carry  for  him  down  to  the  steamboat, 
as  the  old  man  wouldn’t  hear  of  allowing  a six- 
pence coach-money.  Mrs.  Boffin,  then  quite  a 
young  woman  and  a pictur  of  a full-blown  rose, 
stands  him  by  her,  kneels  down  at  the  fire,  warms 
her  two  open  hands,  and  falls  to  rubbing  his 
cheeks;  but  seeing  the  tears  come  into  the 
child’s  eyes,  the  tears  come  fast  into  her  own, 
and  she  holds  him  round  the  neck,  like  as  if  she 
was  protecting  him,  and  cries  to  me,  ‘ I’d  give 
the  wide  wide  world,  I would,  to  run  away  with 
him  !’  I don’t  say  but  what  it  cut  me,  and  bat 
what  it  at  the  same  time  heightened  my  feel- 
ings of  admiration  for  Mrs.  Boffin.  The  poor 
child  clings  to  her  for  a while,  as  she  clings  to 
him,  and  then,  when  the  old  man  calls,  be  says 
4 1 must  go!  God  bless  you!’  and  for  a mo- 
ment rests  his  heart  against  her  bosom,  and 
looks  up  at  both  of  us,  as  if  it  was  in  pain — in 
agony.  Such  a look ! I went  aboard  with  him 
(I  gave  him  first  what  little  treat  I thought  he’d 
like),  and  I left  him  when  he  had  fallen  asleep 
in  his  berth,  and  I came  back  to  Mrs.  Boffin. 
But  toll  her  what  I would  of  how  I had  left  him, 
it  all  went  for  nothing,  for,  according  to  her 
thoughts,  he  never  changed  that  look  that  he 
had  looked  up  at  us  two.  But  it  did  one  piqce 
of  good.  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  nad  no  child  of 
our  own,  and  had  sometimes  wished  that  how  we 
had  one.  Bat  not  now.  ‘ We  might  both  of  us 
die,’  says  Mrs.  Boffin,  ‘and  other  eyes  might  see 
that  lonely  look  in  onr  child.’  So  of  a night, 
when  it  was  very  cold,  or  when  the  wind  roared, 
or  the  rain  dripped  heavy,  she  would  wake  sob- 
bing, and  call  out  in  a fluster,  ‘Don’t  you  see 
the  poor  child’s  face  ? O shelter  the  poor  child !’ 
— till  in  course  of  years  it  gently  wore  out,  as 
many  things  do.” 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Boffin,  every  thing  wears  to 
rags,”  said  Mortimer,  with  a light  laugh. 

“ I won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  every  thing,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Boffin,  on  whom  his  manner  seemed 
to  grate,  “because  there’s  some  things  that  I 
never  found  among  the  dust.  Well,  Sir.  So 
Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  grow  older  and  older  in  the 
old  man’s  service,  living  and  working  pretty 
hard  in  it,  till  the  old  man  is  discovered  dead  in 
his  bed.  Then  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  seal  up  his 
box,  always  standing  on  the  table  at  the  side  of 
his  bed,  nnd  having  frequently  heerd  tell  of  the 
Temple  as  a spot  where  lawyers'  dust  is  contract- 
ed for,  I come  down  here  in  search  of  a lawyer 
to  advise,  and  I see  your  young  man  up  at  this 
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present  elevation,  chopping  at  the  flies  on  the 
window-sill  with  his  penknife,  and  I give  him  a 
Hoy ! not  then  having  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  by  that  means  come  to  gain  the 
honor.  Then  you,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  un- 
comfortable neckcloth  under  the  little  archway 
in  Saint  Paul’s  Church  yard — ** 

“Doctors’  Commons,”  observed  Lightwood. 

“I  understood  it  was  another  name,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin,  pausing,  “ but  you  know  best.  Then 
you  and  Doctor  Scommons,  you  go  to  work,  and 
you  do  the  thing  that’s  proper,  and  you  and  Doc- 
tor S.  take  steps  for  finding  out  the  poor  boy, 
and  at  last  you  do  find  out  the  poor  boy,  and  me 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  often  exchange  the  observation, 
4 We  shall  see  him  again,  under  happy  circum- 
stances.* But  it  was  never  to  be;  and  the  want 
of  satisfactoriness  is,  that  after  all  the  money 
never  gets  to  him.” 

“But  it  gets,”  remarked  Lightwood,  with  a 
languid  inclination  of  the  head,  44  into  excellent 
hands.” 

44  It  gets  into  the  hands  of  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin 
only  this  very  day  and  hour,  and  that’s  what  I 
am  working  round  to,  having  waited  for  this 
day  and  hour  a’  purpose.  Mr.  Lightwood,  here 
has  been  a w icked  cruel  murder.  By  that  mur- 
der me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  mysteriously  profit.  For 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  murder- 
er, wc  offer  a reward  of  one  tithe  of  the  property 
— a reward  of  Ten  Thousand  Pound.” 

44  Mr.  Boffin,  it’s  too  much.** 

“Mr.  Lightwood,  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  have 
fixed  the  sum  together,  and  we  stand  to  it.” 

“But  let  me  represent  to  you,”  returned 
Lightw'ood,  44  speaking  now  with  professional 
profundity,  and  not  with  individual  imbecility, 
that  the  offer  of  such  an  immense  reward  is  a 
temptation  to  forced  suspicion,  forced  construc- 
tion of  circumstances,  strained  accusation,  a 
whole  tool-box  of  edged  tools.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  a little  staggered, 
“that’s  the  sum  we  put  o’  one  side  for  the  purpose. 
Whether  it  shall  be  openly  declared  in  the  new 
notices  that  m ust  now  be  put  about  in  our  names — ” 

“ In  your  name,  Mr.  Boffin ; in  your  name.” 

“Very  w'cll;  in  myjiame,  which  is  the  same 
as  Mrs.  Boffin’s,  and  means  both  of  us,  is  to  be 
considered  in  drawing  ’em  up.  But  this  is  the 
first  instruction  that  I,  as  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, give  to  my  lawyer  on  coming  into  it.” 

“Your  lawyer,  Mr.  Boffin,’*  returned  Light- 
wood, making  a very  short  note  of  it  with  a very 
rusty  pen,  44  has  the  gratification  of  taking  the 
instruction.  There  is  another  ?** 

44  There  is  just  one  other,  and  no  more.  Make 
me  as  compact  a little  will  as  can  be  reconciled 
with  tightness,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  property 
to  4 my  beloved  wife,  Henerietty  Boffin,  sole  ex- 
ecutrix.* Make  it  as  short  as  you  can,  using 
those  words;  but  make  it  tight.” 

At  some  loss  to  fathom  Mr.  Boffin’s  notions 
of  a tight  will,  Lightwood  felt  his  way. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  but  professional  profun- 
dity must  be  exact.  When  you  say  tight — ’* 


“I  mean  tight,”  Mr.  Boffin  explained. 

“Exactly  so.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
laudable.  But  is  the  tightness  to  bind  Mrs. 
Boffin  to  any  and  what  conditions?” 

44  Bind  Mrs.  Boffin  ?”  interposed  her  husband. 
“No!  What  are*  you  thinking  of!  What  I 
want  is,  to  make  it  all  hers  so  tight  as  that  ber 
hold  of  it  can’t  be  loosed.” 

“Hers  freely,  to  do  what  she  likes  with? 
Hers  absolutely?” 

“Absolutely?”  repeated  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a 
short  sturdy  laugh.  4 4 Hah  1 I should  think 
so ! It  would  be  handsome  in  me  to  begin  to 
bind  Mrs.  Boffin  at  this  time  of  day!” 

So  that  instruction,  too,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Lightwood ; and  Mr.  Lightwood,  having  takeu 
it,  was  in  the  act  of  showing  Mr.  Boffin  out, 
when  Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn  almost  jostled  him 
in  the  doorway.  Consequently  Mr.  Lightwood 
said,  in  his  cool  manner,  44  Let  me  make  you 
two  known  to  one  another,”  and  further  signi- 
fied that  Mr.  Wray  burn  was  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  and  that,  partly  in  the  way  of  business 
and  partly  in  the  way  of  pleasure,  he  had  im- 
parted to  Mr.  Wray  burn  some  of  the  interesting 
facts  of  Mr.  Boffin’s  biography. 

“Delighted,”  said  Eugene — though  he  didn't 
look  so — “to  know  Mr.  Boffin.” 

44  Thankee,  Sir,  thankee,”  returned  that  gen- 
tleman. 44  And  how  do  you  like  the  law?” 

44  A — not  particularly,”  returned  Eugene. 

44  Too  dry  for  you,  eh  ? Well,  I suppose  it 
wants  some  years  of  sticking  to,  before  you  mas- 
ter it.  But  there’s  nothing  like  work.  Look  at 
the  bees.” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,”  returned  Eugene,  with 
a reluctant  smile,  “ but  will  you  excuse  my  men- 
tioning that  I always  protest  against  being  re- 
ferred to  the  bees  ?” 

“Do  you!”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

44 1 object  on  principle,”  said  Eugene,  “as  a 
biped — ” 

“As  a what?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin. 

“As  a two-footed  creature  ; — I object  on  prin- 
ciple, as  a two-footed  creature,  to  being  con- 
stantly referred  to  insects  and  four-footed  creat- 
ures. I object  to  being  required  to  model  my 
proceedings  according  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
bee,  or  the  dog,  or  the  spider,  or  the  camel.  I 
fully  admit  that  the  camel,  for  instance,  is  an 
excessively  temperate  person ; but  he  has  several 
stomachs  to  entertain  himself  with,  and  I have 
only  one.  Besides,  I am  not  fitted  up  with  a 
convenient  cool  cellar  to  keep  my  drink  in.” 

44  But  I said,  you  know,”  urged  Mr.  Boffin, 
rather  at  a loss  for  an  answer,  “the  bee.” 

44  Exactly.  And  may  I represent  to  you  that 
it’s  injudicious  to  say  the  bee?  For  the  whole 
case  is  assumed.  Conceding  for  a moment  that 
there  is  any  analogy  between  a bee  and  a man 
in  a shirt  and  pantaloons  (which  I deny),  and 
that  it  is  settled  that  the  man  is  to  learn  from 
the  bee  (which  I also  deny),  the  question  still  re- 
mains, What  is  he  to  learn?  To  imitate?  Or 
to  avoid?  When  your  friends  the  bees  worry 
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themselves  to  that  highly  fluttered  extent  about 
their  sovereign,  and  become  perfectly  distracted 
touching  the  slightest  monarchical  movement, 
are  we  men  to  learn  the  greatness  of  Tuft-hunt- 
ing,  or  the  littleness  of  the  Court  Circular?  I 
am  not  clear,  Mr.  Boffin,  but  that  the  hivo  may 
be  satirical.'* 

“At  all  events,  they  work,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Ye-es,”  returned  Eugene,  disparagingly, 
“ they  work ; but  don’t  you  think  they  overdo 
it  ? They  work  so  much  more  than  they  need — 
they  make  so  much  more  than  they  can  eat — 
they  are  so  incessantly  boring  and  buzzing  at 
their  one  idea  till  Death  comes  upon  them — that 
don’t  you  think  they  overdo  it?  And  are  hu- 
man laborers  to  have  no  holidays  because  of 
the  bees  ? And  am  I never  to  have  change  of 
air  because  the  bees  don’t?  Mr. Boffin,  I think 
honey  excellent  at  breakfast ; but,  regarded  in 
the  light  of  my  conventional  schoolmaster  and 
moralist,  I protest  against  the  tyrannical  hnm- 
bug  of  your  friend  the  bee.  With  the  highest 
respect  for  you.” 

“Thankee,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Morning, 
morning !” 

But  the  worthy  Mr.  Boffin  jogged  away  with 
a comfortless  impression  lie  could  have  dispensed 
with,  that  there  was  a deal  of  unsatisfactoriness 
in  the  world,  besides  what  he  had  recalled  as 
appertaining  to  the  Harmon  property.  And  he 
was  still  jogging  along  Fleet  Street  in  this  con- 
dition of  mind,  when  he  became  aware  that  he 
was  closely  tracked  and  observed  by  a man  of 
genteel  appearance. 

“Now  then,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  stopping  short, 
with  liis  meditations  bronght  to  an  abrupt  check, 
“what’s  the  next  article?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“My  name  too,  eh?  How  did  you  come  by 
it?  I don’t  know  you.” 

“ No,  Sir,  you  don’t  know  me.” 

Mr.  Boffin  looked  full  at  the  man,  and  the 
man  looked  full  at  him.  “No,”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, after  a glance  at  the  pavement,  as  if  it  were 
made  of  faces  and  he  were  trying  to  match  the 
man’s,  “ I don't  know  you.” 

“I  am  nobody,”  said  the  stranger,  “and  not 
likely  to  be  known  ; but  Mr.  Boffin’s  wealth — ” 

“Oh  ! that’s  got  about  already,  has  it?”  mut- 
tered Mr.  Boffin. 

“ — And  his  romantic  manner  of  acquiring  it 
make  him  conspicuous.  You  were  pointed  out 
to  me  the  other  day.” 

“Well, ’’said  Mr.  Boffin,  “I  should  say  I was 
a disappintment  to  you  when  I writ  pinted  out, 
if  your’  politeness  would  allow  you  to  confess  it, 
for  I am  well  aware  I am  not  much  to  look  at. 
What  might  you  want  with  me?  Not  in  the 
law,  are  vou  ?” 

“ No,  Sir.” 

“No  information  to  give,  for  a reward?” 

“ No,  Sir.” 

There  may  have  been  a momentary  mantling 
in  the  face  of  the  man  ns  he  made  the  last  an- 
swer, but  it  passed  directly. 


“If  I don’t  mistake,  you  have  followed  roe 
from  my  lawyer’s  and  tried  to  fix  my  attention. 

Say  ont!  Have  you?  Or  haven’t  you?”  de- 
manded Mr.  Boffin,  rather  angry. 

“Yes.” 

“Why  have  you?” 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  walk  beside  you,  Mr. 

Boffin,  I will  tell  yon.  Would  you  object  to  turn 
aside  into  this  place — I think  it  is  called  Clif- 
ford’s Inn — where  we  can  hear  one  another  bet- 
ter than  in  the  roaring  street?” 

(“Now,”  thought  Mr.  Boffin,  “if  he  proposes 
a game  at  skittles,  or  meets  a country  gentle- 
man just  come  into  property,  or  produces  any 
article  of  jewelry  he  has  found,  I’ll  knock  him 
down  !”  With  this  discreet  reflection,  and  car- 
rying his  stick  in  his  arms  much  as  Punch  car- 
ries his,  Mr.  Boffin  turned  into  Clifford’s  Inn 
aforesaid.) 

“Mr.  Boffin,  I happened  to  be  in  Chancery 
Lane  this  morning,  when  I saw  yon  going  along 
before  me.  I took  the  liberty  of  following  you, 
trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you,  till 
you  went  into  your  lawyer’s.  Then  I waited 
outside  till  you  came  out.” 

(“Don’t  quite  sound  like  skittles,  nor  yet 
country  gentleman,  nor  yet  jewelry,”  thought 
Mr.  Boffin,  “but  there’s  no  knowing.”) 

“I  am  afraid  my  object  is  a bold  one,  J am 
afraid  it  has  little  of  the  usual  practical  world 
about  it,  but  I venture  it.  If  you  ask  me,  or  if 
you  ask  yourself — which  is  more  likely — what 
emboldens  me,  I answer,  I have  been  strongly 
assured  that  you  are  a mail  of  rectitude  and  plain 
dealing,  with  the  soundest  of  sound  hearts,  and 
that  you  are  blessed  in  a wife  distinguished  by 
the  same  qualities.” 

“ Your  information  is  true  of  Mrs.  Boffin,  any- 
how,” was  Mr.  Boffin’s  answer,  as  he  surveyed 
his  new  friend  again.  There  was  something  re- 
pressed in  the  strange  man's  manner,  and  he 
walked  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground — though 
conscious,  for  all  that,  of  Mr.  Boffin’s  observa- 
tion— and  lie  spoke  in  a subdued  voice.  But  his 
words  came  easily,  and  his  voice  was  agreeable 
in  tone,  albeit  constrained. 

“ When  I add,  I can  discern  for  myself  what 
the  general  tongue  says  of  you — that  you  are 
quite  unspoiled  by  Fortune,  and  not  uplifted — I 
trust  you  will  not,  as  a man  of  an  open  nature, 
suspect  that  I mean  to  flatter  you,  but  will  be- 
lieve that  all  I mean  is  to  excuse  myself,  these 
being  my  only  excuses  for  my  present  intru- 
sion.” 

(“How  much?”  thought  Mr.  Boffin.  “It 
must  be  coming  to  money.  How  much  ?”) 

“You  will  probably  change  your  manner  of 
living,  Mr.  Boffin,  in  your  changed  circum- 
stances. You  will  probably  keep  a larger 
bouse,  have  many  matters  to  arrange,  and  be 
beset  by  numbers  of  correspondents.  If  you 
would  try  me  as  your  Secretary — ” 

“As  i chat?"  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open. 

“Your  Secretary.” 
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“Well,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  under  his  breath, 
“ that's  a queer  thing  1” 

“ Or,”  pursued  the  stranger,  wondering  at  Mr. 
Boffin’s  wonder,  “if  you  would  try  me  as  your 
man  of  business  under  any  name,  I know  you 
would  find  me  faithful  and  grateful,  and  I hope 
you  would  find  me  useful.  You  may  naturally 
think  that  my  immediate  object  is  money.  Not 
so,  for  I would  willingly  serve  you  a year — two 
years — any  term  you  might  appoint — before  that 
should  begin  to  be  a consideration  between  us.” 

“Where  do  you  come  from  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bof- 
fin. 

“I  come,”  returned  the  other,  meeting  his 
eye,  “from  many  countries.” 

Mr.  Boffin’s  acquaintance  with  the  names  and 
situations  of  foreign  lands  being  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  somewhat  confused  in  quality,  he  shaped 
his  next  question  on  an  elastic  model. 

“From — any  particular  place?” 

“I  have  been  in  many  places.” 

“ What  have  you  been  ?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin. 

Here  again  he  made  no  great  advance,  for 
the  reply  was,  “I  have  been  a student  and  a 
traveler.” 

“ But  if  it  ain’t  a liberty  to  plump  it  out,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin,  “what  do  you  do  for  your  living?” 

“ I have  mentioned,”  returned  the  other,  with 
ano^ier  look  at  him,  and  a smile,  “what  I as- 
pire to  do.  I have  been  superseded  as  to  some 
slight  intentions  I had,  and  I may  say  that  I 
have  now  to  begin  life.” 

Not  very  well  knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
applicant,  and  feeling  the  more  embarrassed  be- 
cause his  manner  and  appearance  claimed  a del- 
icacy in  which  the  worthy  Mr.  Boffin  feared 
he  himself  might  be  deficient,  that  gentleman 
glanced  into  the  mouldy  little  plantation  or  cat- 
preserve,  of  Clifford’s  Inn,  as  it  was  that  day, 
in  search  of  a suggestion.  Sparrows  were  there, 
cats  were  there,  dry-rot  and  wet-rot  were  there, 
but  it  was  not  otherwise  a suggestive  spot. 

“All  this  time,”  said  the  stranger,  producing 
a little  pocket-book  and  taking  out  a card,  “I 
have  not  mentioned  my  name.  My  name  is 
Rokesmith.  I lodge  at  one  Mr  Wilfer’s,  at  Hol- 
loway.” 

Mr.  Boffin  stared  again. 

“Father  of  Miss  Bella  Wilfer?”  said  he. 

“My  landlord  has  a daughter  named  Bella. 
Yes ; no  doubt.” 

Now  this  name  had  been  more  or  less  in  Mr. 
Boffin’s  thoughts  all  the  morning,  and  for  days 
before ; therefore  he  said : 

“ That’s  singular,  too !”  unconsciously  staring 
again,  past  all  bounds  of  good  manners,  with 
the  card  in  his  hand.  “Though,  by-thc-by,  I 
suppose  it  was  one  of  that  family  that  pinted  me 
out  ?” 

“No.  I have  never  been  in  the  streets  with 
one  of  them.” 

“ Heard  me  talked  of  among  ’em,  though  ?” 

“No.  I occupy  my  own  rooms,  and  have 
held  scarcely  any  communication  with  them.” 

“ Odder  and  odder!”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Well, 


Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I don’t  know  what  to 
say  to  you.” 

“Say  nothing,”  returned  Mr.  Rokesmith; 

“allow  me  to  call  on  you  in  a few  days.  I 
am  not  so  unconscionable  as  to  think  it  likely 
that  you  would  accept  me  on  trust  at  first  sight, 
and  take  me  out  of  the  very  street.  Let  me 
come  to  you  for  your  farther  opinion,  at  your 
leisure.” 

“That’s  fair,  and  I don’t  object,”  said  Mr. 

Boffin;  “but  it  must  be  on  condition  that  it’s 
fully  understood  that  I no  more  know  that  I 
shall  ever  be  in  want  of  any  gentleman  as  Secre- 
tary— it  was  Secretary  you  said ; wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

Again  Mr.  Boffin’s  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he 
stared  at  the  applicant  from  head  to  foot,  re- 
peating “ Queer! — You’re  sure  it  was  Secretary  ? 

Are  you  ?” 

“ I am  sure  I said  so.” 

— “As  Secretary,”  repeated  Mr.  Boffin,  med- 
itating upon  the  word;  “I  no  more  know  that 
I may  ever  want  a Secretary,  or  what  not,  than 
I do  that  I shall  ever  be  in  want  of  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  have  not  even 
settled  that  we  shall  make  any  change  in  oar 
way  of  life.  Mrs.  Boffin’s  inclinations  certain- 
ly do  tend  toward  Fashion ; but,  being  already 
set  up  in  a fashionable  way  at  the  Bower,  she 
may  not  make  further  alterations.  However, 

Sir,  as  you  don’t  press  yourself,  I wish  to  meet 
you  so  far  as  saying,  by  all  means  call  at  the 
Bower  if  you  like.  Call  in  the  course  of  a week 
or  two.  At  the  same  time,  I consider  that  I 
ought  to  name,  in  addition  to  what  I have  al- 
ready named,  that  I have  in  my  employment  a 
literary  man — with  a wooden  leg — as  I have  no 
thoughts  of  parting  from.” 

“ I regret  to  hear  I am  in  some  sort  antici- 
pated,” Mr.  Rokesmith  answered,  evidently  hav- 
ing heard  it  with  surprise ; “ but  perhaps  other 
duties  might  arise  ?” 

“You  see,”  returned  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a con- 
fidential sense  of  dignity,  “as  to  my  literaxy 
man’s  duties,  they’re  clear.  Professionally  he 
declines  and  he  falls,  and  as  a friend  he  drops 
into  poetry.” 

Without  observing  that  these  duties  seemed  by 
no  means  clear  to  Mr.  Rokesmith ’s  astonished 
comprehension,  Mr.  Boffin  went  on : 

“And  now,  Sir,  I’ll  wish  you  good-day.  You 
can  call  at  the  Bower  any  time  in  a week  or  two. 

It’s  not  above  a mile  or  so  from  you,  and  your 
landlord  can  direct  you  to  it.  But  a9  he  may 
not  know  it  by  its  new  name  of  Boffin’s  Bower, 
say,  when  you  inquire  of  him,  it’s  Hannon’s; 
will  you  ?” 

“ Harraoon’s,”  repeated  Mr.  Rokesmith,  seem- 
ing to  have  caught  the  sound  imperfectly,  “Har- 
mam’s.  How  do  you  spell  it  ?” 

“Why,  as  to  the  spelling  of  it,”  returned  Mr. 

Boffin,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  “that’s 
your  look  out.  Harmon’s  is  all  you’ve  got  to 
say  to  him.  Morning,  morning,  morning ! ” And 
so  departed,  without  looking  back. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MB.  AND  MBS.  BOFFIN  IN  CONSULTATION. 

B staking  himself  straight  homeward,  Mr. 
Boffin,  without  farther  let  or  hindrance,  arrived 
at  the  Bower,  and  gave  Mrs.  Boffin  (in  a walk- 
ing-dress of  black  velvet  and  feathers,  like  a 
mourning  coach-horse)  an  account  of  all  he  had 
said  and  done  since  breakfast. 

“This  brings  us  round,  my  dear,”  he  then 
pursued,  “to  the  question  we  left  unfinished: 
namely,  whether  there’s  to  be  any  new  go-in 
for  Fashion.” 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I want,  Noddy,” 
said  Mrs.  Boffin,  smoothing  her  dress  with  an 
air  of  immense  enjoyment,  “I  want  Society.” 

“ Fashionablo  Society,  my  dear  ?” 

“Yes!”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  laughing  with  the 
glee  of  a child.  “ Yes  I It’s  no  good  my  being 
kept  here  like  Wax-Work ; is  it  now  ?” 

“People  have  to  pay  to  see  Wax-Work,  my 
dear,”  returned  her  husband,  “whereas  (though 
you’d  be  cheap  at  the  same  money)  the. neigh- 
bors is  welcome  to  see  you  for  nothing.” 

“But  it  don’t  answer,” said  the  cheerful  Mrs. 
Boffin.  “When  we  worked  like  the  neighbors, 
we  suited  one  another.  Now  we  have  left  work 
off,  we  have  left  off  suiting  one  another.” 

“What,  do  you  think  of  beginning  work 
again  ?”  Mr.  Boffin  hinted. 

“Out  of  the  question!  We  have  come  into 
a great  fortune,  and  we  must  do  what’s  right  by 
our  fortune ; we  must  act  up  to  it.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  who  had  a deep  respect  for  his 
wife's  intuitive  wisdom,  replied,  though  rather 
pensively:  “I  suppose  we  must.” 

“It’s  never  been  acted  up  to  yet,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  good  has  come  of  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin. 

“True,  to  the  present  time,”  Mr.  Boffin  as- 
sented, with  his  former  pensiveness,  as  he  took 
his  seat  upon  his  settle.  “ I hope  good  may  be 
coming  of  it  iti  the  future  time.  Toward  which, 
what’s  your  views,  old  lady  ?” 

Mrs.  Boffin,  a smiling  creature,  broad  of  figure 
and  simple  of  nature,  with  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap,  and  with  buxom  creases  in  her  throat, 
proceeded  to  expound  her  views. 

• “/  say,  a good  house  in  a good  neighborhood, 
good  things  about  us,  good  living,  and  good  so- 
ciety. 1 say,  live  like  our  means,  without  ex- 
travagance, and  be  happy.” 

“ Yes.  I say  be  happy,  too,”  assented  the 
still  pensive  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Lor-a-mussy !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Boffin,  laugh- 
ing and  clapping  her  hands,  and  gayly  rocking 
hemelf  to  and  fro,  “when  I think  of  me  in  a 
light  yellow  chariot  and  pair,  with  silver  boxes 
to  the  wheels — ” 

“ Oh ! you  was  thinking  of  that,  was  you,  my 
dear?” 

“Yes!”  cried  the  delighted  creature.  “And 
with  a footman  np  behind,  with  a bar  across,  to 
keep  his  legs  from  being  poled!  Andfwith  a 
coachman  up  in  front,  sinking  down  into  a seat 


big  enough  for  three  of  him,  all  covered  with 
upholstery  in  green  and  white ! And  with  two 
bay  horses  tossing  their  heads  and  stepping  high- 
er than  they  trot  long-ways!  And  with  you 
and  me  leaning  back  inside,  as  grand  os  nine- 
pence  ! Oh-h-h-h  My ! Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha !” 

Mrs.  Boffin  clapped  her  hands  again,  rocked 
herself  again,  beat  her  feet  upon  the  floor,  and 
wiped  the  tears  of  laughter  from  her  eyes. 

“ And  what,  my  old  lady,”  inquired  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, when  he  also  had  sympathetically  laughed : 
“ what’s  your  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Bower  ?” 

“ Shut  it  up.  Don’t  part  with  it,  but  put  some- 
body in  it,  to  keep  it.” 

“Any  other  views?” 

“Noddy,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  coming  from  her 
fashionable  sofa  to  his  side  on  the  plain  settle, 
and  hooking  her  comfortable  arm  through  his, 
“ Next  I think — and  I really  have  been  think- 
ing early  and  late— of  the  disappointed  girl; 
her  that  was  so  cruelly  disappointed,  you  know, 
both  of  her  husband  and  his  riches.  Don’t  you 
think  we  might  do  something  for  her?  Have 
her  to  live  with  us  ? Or  something  of  that  sort  ?” 

“ Ne-ver  once  thought  of  the  way  of  doing  it!” 
cried  Mr.  Boffin,  smiting  the  table  in  his  admi- 
ration. “What  a thinking  steam-ingein  this 
old  lady  is.  And  she  don’t  know  how  she  does 
it.  Neither  does  the  ingein !” 

Mrs.  Boffin  pulled  his  nearest  ear,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  piece  of  philosophy,  and  then 
said,  gradually  toning  down  to  a motherly  strain : 
“Last,  and  not  least,  I have  taken  a fancy.  Yon 
remember  dear  little  John  Harmon,  before  he 
went  to  school  ? Over  yonder  across  the  yard, 
at  our  fire  ? Now  that  he  is  past  all  benefit  of 
the  money,  and  it’s  come  to  us,  I should  like  to 
find  some  orphan  child,  and  take  the  boy  and 
adopt  him  and  give  him  John’s  name,  and  pro- 
vide for  him.  Somehow,  it  would  make  me 
easier,  I fancy.  Say  it’s  only  a whim — ” 

“ But  I don’t  say  so,”  interposed  her  husband. 

“No,  but  deary,  if  you  did — ” 

“I  should  be  a Beast  if  I did,”  her  husband 
interposed  again. 

“ That’s  as  much  as  to  say  you  agree  ? Good 
and  kind  of  you,  and  like  you,  deary!  And 
don’t  you  begin  to  find  it  pleasant  now,”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin,  once  more  radiant  in  her  comely 
way  from  head  to  foot,  and  once  more  smooth- 
ing her  dress  with  immense  enjoyment,  “don’t 
you  begin  to  find  it  pleasant  already,  to  think 
that  a child  will  be  made  brighter,  and  better, 
and  happier,  because  of  that  poor  sad  child  that 
day?  And  isn’t  it  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
good  will  be  done  with  the  poor  sad  child’s  own 
money  ?” 

Yes;  and  it’s  pleasant  to  know  that  you  are 
■rs.  Boffin,”  said  her  husband,  “and  it’s  been 
Tfpleasant  thing  to  know  this  many  and  many  u 
year !”  It  was  ruin  to  Mrs.  Boffin’s  aspirations, 
but,  having  so  spoken,  they  sat  side  by  side,  a 
hopelessly  Unfashionable  pair. 

These  two  ignorant  and  unpolished  people  had 
guided  themselves  so  for  on  in  their  journey  of 
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life  by  a religious  sense  of  duty  and  desire  to  tailor  of  the  district  in  a perfect  Sepulchre  of 
do  right.  Ten  thousand  weaknesses  and  ab-  coat  and  gaiters,  sealed  with  ponderous  buttons, 
surdities  might  have  been  detected  in  the  breasts  Behind  this  domestic  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin 
of  both ; ten  thousand  vanities  additional,  possi-  took  their  seats  in  the  back  compartment  of  the 
bly,  in  the  breast  of  the  woman.  But  the  hard  vehicle : which  was  sufficiently  commodious,  bat 
wrathful  and  sordid  nature  that  had  wrung  as  had  an  undignified  and  alarming  tenxicncy,  in 
much  work  out  of  them  as  could  be  got  in  their  getting  over  a rough  crossing,  to  hiccup  itself 
best  days,  for  as  little  money  as  could  be  paid  away  from  the  front  compartment.  On  their 
to  hurry  on  their  worst,  had  never  been  so  warp-  being  descried  emerging  from  the  gates  of  tbe 
cd  but  that  it  knew  their  moral  straightness  and  Bower,  the  neighborhood  turned  oot  at  door  and 
respected  it.  In  its  own  despite,  in  a constant  window  to  salute  the  Boffins.  Among  those  who 
conflict  with  itself  and  them,  it  had  done  so.  were  ever  and  again  left  behind,  staring  after 
And  this  is  the  eternal  law.  For,*  Evil  often  the  equipage,  were  many  youthful  spirits,  who 
stops  short  at  itself  and  dies  with  the  doer  of  it;  hailed  it  in  stentorian  tones  with  such  congratu- 
but  Good,  never.  lations  as  “Nod-dy  Bof-fm!”  “Bof-fin’s  mon- 

Through  his  most  inveterate  purposes,  the  ey  !”  44  Down  with  the  dust,  Bof-fin  !”  and  oth- 
dead  Jailer  of  Harmony  Jail  had  known  these  er  similar  compliments.  These,  the  hammer- 
two  faithful  servants  to  be  honest  and  true,  headed  young  man  took  in  such  ill  part  that  he 
While  he  raged  at  them  and  reviled  them  for  often  impaired  the  majesty  of  the  progress  by 
opposing  him  with  the  speech  of  the  honest  and  pulling  up  short,  and  making  as  though  he  would 
true,  it  had  scratched  his  stony  heart,  and  he  alight  to  exterminate  the  offenders;  a purpose 
had  perceived  the  powerlessncss  of  all  his  wealth  from  which  he  only  allowed  himself  to  be  dis- 
to  buy  them  if  he  had  addressed  himself  to  the  suaded  after  long  and  lively  arguments  with  his 
attempt.  So,  even  while  lie  was  their  griping  employers. 

taskmaster  and  never  gave  them  a good  word,  At  length  the  Bower  district  was  left  behind, 
he  had  written  their  names  down  in  his  will,  and  the  peaceful  dwelling  of  the  Reverend  Frank 
So,  even  while  it  was  his  daily  declaration  that  Milvey  was  gained.  The  Reverend  Frank  Mil- 
lie mistrusted  all  mankind — and  sorely  indeed  he  vey’s  abode  was  a very  modest  abode,  because 
did  mistrust  all  who  bore  any  resemblance  to  his  income  was  a very  modest  income.  He  was 
himself — he  was  as  certain  that  these  two  people,  officially  accessible  to  every  blundering  old  wo- 
surviving  him,  would  be  trust- worthy  in  all  things  man  who  had  incoherence  to  bestow  upon  him, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  as  he  was  that  he  and  readily  received  the  Boffins.  He  was  quite 
must  surely  die.  a young  man,  expensively  educated  and  wretch- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  sitting  side  by  side,  with  edly  paid,  with  quite  a young  wife  and  half  a 
Fashion  withdrawn  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  dozen  quite  young  children.  He  was  under  the 
fell  to  discussing  how  they  could  best  find  their  necessity  of  teaching  and  translating  from  the 
orphan.  Mrs.  Boffin  suggested  advertisement  in  classics  to  eke  out  his  scanty  means,  yet  was 
the  newspapers,  requesting  orphans  answering  generally  expected  to  have  more  time  to  spare 
annexed  description  to  apply  at  the  Bower  on  a than  the  idlest  person  in  the  parish,  and  more 
certain  day ; but  Mr.  Boffin  wisely  apprehending  money  than  the  richest.  He  accepted  the  need- 
obstruction  of  the  neighboring  thoroughfares  by  less  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  of  his  life, 
orphan  swarms,  this  course  was  negatived.  Mrs.  with  a kind  of  conventional  submission  that  was 
Boffin  next  suggested  application  to  their  clergy-  almost  slavish ; and  any  daring  layman  who 
man  for  a likely  orphan.  Mr.  Boffin  thinking  would  have  adjusted  such  burdens  as  his,  more 
tatter  of  this  scheme,  they  resolved  to  call  upon  decently  and  graciously,  would  hare  had  small 
the  reverend  gentleman  at  once,  and  to  take  the  help  from  him. 

same  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  With  a ready  patient  face  and  manner,  and 
Miss  Bella  Wilfer.  In  order  that  these  visits  yet  with  a latent  smile  that  showed  a quick 
might  be  visits  of  state,  Mre.  Boffin’s  equipage  enough  observation  of  Mrs.  Boffin’s  dress,  Mr? 
was  ordered  out.  Milvey,  in  his  little  back  room — charged  with 

This  consisted  of  a long  hammer-headed  old  sounds  and  cries  as  though  the  six  children  above 
horse,  formerly  used  in  the  business,  attached  to  were  coming  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  the 
a four-wheeled  chaise  of  the  same  period,  which  roasting  leg  of  mutton  below  were  coming  up 
had  long  been  exclusively  used  by  the  Harmony  through  the  floor — listened  to  Mrs.  Boffin’s  state- 
Jail  poultry  as  the  favorite  laying-place  of  sev-  ment  of  her  want  of  an  orphan, 
cral  discreet  hens.  An  unwonted  application  of  4iI  think,”  said  Mr.  Milvey,  “that  yon  hare 

corn  to  the  horse,  and  of  paint  and  varnish  to  never  had  a child  of  your  own,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

the  carriage,  when  both  fell  in  as  a part  of  Boffin?” 

Boffin  legacy,  had  made  what  Mr.  Boffin  co^|  Never. 

sidered  a neat  tnrn-out  of  the  whole;  and  a “ Bat,  like  the  Kings  and  Queens  in  the  Fairy 
driver  being  added,  in  the  person  of  a long  1mm-  Tales,  I suppose  you  have  wished  for  one?” 
mer-headed  young  man  who  was  a very  good  In  a general  way,  yes. 

match  for  the  horse,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Milvey  smiled  again,  as  he  remarked  to 

He,  too,  had  been  formerly  used  in  the  business,  himself  41  Those  kings  and  queens  were  always 
but  was  now  entombed  by  an  honest  jobbing  wishing  for  children.”  It  occurring  to  him,  per- 
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haps,  that  if  they  had  been  Curates,  their  wishes 
might  hare  tended  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“I  think,7' he  pursued,  “we  had  better  take 
Mrs.  Milvey  into  our  Council.  She  is  indispens- 
able to  me.  If  you  please,  1*11  call  her.'* 

So  Mr.  Milvey  called,  “Margaretta,  my  dear!” 
and  Mrs.  Milvey  came  down.  A pretty,  bright 
little  woman,  something  worn  by  anxiety,  who 
had  repressed  many  pretty  tastes  and  bright  fan- 
cies, and  substituted  in  their  stead  schools,  soup, 
flannel,  coals,  and  all  the  week-day  cares  and 
Sunday  coughs  of  a large  population,  young  and 
old.  As  gallantly  had  Mr.  Milvey  repressed 
much  in  himself  that  naturally  belonged  to  his 
old  studies  and  old  fellow-students,  and  taken 
up  among  the  poor  and  their  children  with  the 
hard  crumbs  of  life. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  my  dear,  whose  good 
fortnne  you  have  heard  of.” 

Mrs.  Milvey,  with  the  most  unaffected  grace 
in  the  world,  congratulated  them,  and  was  glad 
to  see  them.  Yet  her  engaging  face,  being  an 
open  as  well  as  a perceptive  one,  was  not  with- 
out her  husband's  latent  smile. 

“ Mrs.  Boffin  wishes  to  adopt  a little  boy,  my 
dear.” 

Mrs.  Milvey,  looking  rather  alarmed,  her  hus- 
band added : 

“An  orphan,  my  dear.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Milvey,  reassured  for  her 
own  little  boys. 

“And  I was  thinking,  Margaretta,  that  per- 
haps old  Mrs.  Goody’s  grandchild  might  answer 
the  purpose.” 

“Oh  my  dear  Frank  I I don't  think  that 
would  do !” 

“No?” 

“ Oh  noT 

The  smiling  Mrs.  Boffin,  feeling  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  and 
being  charmed  with  the  emphatic  little  wife  and 
her  ready  interest,  here  offered  her  acknowledg- 
ments and  inquired  what  there  was  against 
him? 

“I  don't  think,”  said  Mrs.  Milvey,  glancing 
at  the  Reverend  Frank — “and  I believe  my 
husband  will  agree  with  me  when  he  considers  it 
again — that  you  could  possibly  keep  that  orphan 
dean  from  snuff.  Because  his  grandmother  takes 
so  many  ounces,  and  drops  it  over  him.” 

“ But  he  would  not  be  living  with  his  grand- 
mother then,  Margaretta,”  said  Mr.  Milvey. 

“No,  Frank,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  her  from  Mrs.  Boffin’s  house;  and  the 
more  there  was  to  eat  and  drink  there,  the  oftener 
she  would  go.  And  she  is  an  inconvenient  wo- 
man. I hope  it’s  not  uncharitable  to  remember 
that  last  Christmas  Eve  she  drank  eleven  cups 
of  tea,  and  grumbled  all  the  time.  And  she  is 
not  a grateful  woman,  Frank.  You  recollect  her 
addressing  a crowd  outside  this  house,  about  her 
wrongs,  when,  one  night  after  we  had  gone  to 
bed,  she  brought  back  the  petticoat  of  new  flan- 
nel that  had  been  given  her,  because  it  was  too 
short.” 
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“That’s  true,”  said  Mr.  Milvey.  “I  don’t 
think  that  would  do.  Would  little  Harrison — ” 

“Oh,  Frank r remonstrated  his  emphatic 
wife. 

“He  has  no  grandmother,  my  dear.” 

“No,  but  I don't  think  Mrs.  Boffin  would  like 
an  orphan  who  squints  so  much." 

“That’s  true  again,”  said  Mr.  Milvey,  becom- 
ing haggard  with  perplexity.  “If  a little  girl 
would  do—” 

“But,  my  dear  Frank,  Mrs.  Boffin  wants  a 
boy.” 

4 4 That’s  true  again,  ” said  Mr.  Milvey.  4 ‘.Torn 
.Bocker  is  a nice  boy”  (thoughtfully). 

“But  I doubt , Frank,”  Mrs.  Milvey  hinted, 
after  a little  hesitation,  “if  Mrs.  Boffin  wants 
an  orphan  quite  nineteen,  who  drives  a cart  and 
waters  the  roads.” 

Mr.  Milvey  referred  the  point  to  Mrs.  Boffin  in 
a look ; on  that  smiling  lady’s  shaking  her  black 
velvet  bonnet  and  bows,  he  remarked,  in  lower 
spirits,  “That’s  true  again.” 

“I  am  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  concerned  at 
giving  so  much  trouble,  44  that  if  I had  known 
you  would  have  taken  so  much  pains,  Sir — and 
you  too,  ma’am — I don’t  think  I would  have 
come.” 

u Pray  don’t  say  that !”  urged  Mrs.  Milvey. 

“No,  don’t  say  that,”  assented  Mr.  Milvey, 

44  because  we  are  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  giv- 
ing us  the  preference.”  Which  Mrs.  Milvey  con- 
firmed ; and  really  the  kind,  conscientious  couple 
spoke  as  if  they  kept  some  profitable  orphan  ware- 
house and  were  personally  patronized.  4 ‘ But  it 
is  a responsible  trust,”  added  Mr. Milvey,  “and 
difficult  to  discharge.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
naturally  very  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  you 
so  kindly  give  us,  and  if  you  could  afford  us  a 
day  or  two  to  look  about  us — you  know,  Marga- 
retta, we  might  carefully  examine  the  work-house, 
and  the  Infant  School,  and  your  District.” 

“To  be  surer  said  the  emphatic  little  wife. 

“We  have  orphans,  I know,”  pursued  Mr. 

Milvey,  quite  with  the  air  as  if  he  might  have 
added,  44  in  stock,”  and  quite  as  anxiously  as  if 
there  were  great  competition  in  the  business  and 
he  were  afraid  of  losing  an  order,  4 4 over  at  the 
clay-pits ; but  they  arc  employed  by  relations  or 
friends,  and  I am  afraid  it  would  come  at  last  to 
a transaction  in  the  way  of  barter.  And  even 
if  you  exchanged  blankets  for  the  child— or 
books  and  firing — it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  being  turned  into  liquor.” 

Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milvey  should  search  for  an  orphan  likely 
to  suit,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  the  foregoing 
objections,  and  should  communicate  again  with 
Mrs.  Boffin.  Then  Mr.  Boffin  took  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  to  Mr.  Milvey  that  if  Mr.  Milvey 
would  do  him  the  kindness  to  be  perpetually  his 
banker  to  the  extent  of  “a  twenty-pound  note 
or  so,”  to  be  expended  without  any  reference  to 
him,  he  would  be  heartily  obliged.  At  this,  both 
Mr.  Milvey  and  Mrs.  Milvey  were  quite  09  much 
pleased  as  if  they  had  no  wants  of  their  own,  but 
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only  knew  what  poverty  was  in  the  persons  of 
other  people ; and  so  the  interview  terminated 
with  satisfaction  and  good  opinion  on  all  sides. 

“Now,  old  lady,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  as  they  re- 
sumed their  seats  behind  the  hammer-headed 
horse  and  man : “ having  made  a very  agreeable 
visit  there,  we’ll  try  Wilfer’s.” 

It  appeared,  on  their  drawing  up  at  the  fami- 
ly gate,  that  to  try  Wilfer’s  was  a thing  more 
easily  projected  than  done,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  getting  into  that  establishment ; 
three  pulls  at  the  bell  producing  no  external  re- 
sult, though  each  was  attended  by  audible  sounds 
of  scampering  and  rushing  within.  At  the  fourth . 
tug — vindictively  administered  by  the  hammer- 
headed young  man — Miss  Lavinia  appeared, 
emerging  from  the  house  in  an  accidental  man- 
ner, with  a bonnet  and  parasol,  as  designing  to 
take  a contemplative  walk.  The  young  lady 
was  astonished  to  find  visitors  at  the  gate,  and 
expressed  her  feelings  in  appropriate  action. 

“ Here  s Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin !”  growled  the 
hammer-head§d  young  man  through  the  bars  of 
the  gate,  and  at  the  same  time  shaking  it,  as  if 
he  were  on  view  in  a Menagerie ; “ they’ve  been 
here  half  an  hour.” 

“ Who  did  you  say  ?”  asked  Miss  Lavinia. 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  !”  returned  the  young 
man,  rising  into  a roar. 

Miss  Lavinia  tripped  up  the  steps  to  the  house- 
door,  tripped  down  the  steps  with  the  key,  tripped 
across  the  little  garden,  and  opened  the  gate. 
“ Please  to  walk  in,”  said  Miss  Lavinia,  haughti- 
ly. “ Our  servant  is  out.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  complying,  and  pausing 
in  the  little  hall  until  Miss  Lavinia  came  up  to 
show  them  where  to  go  next,  perceived  three 
pairs  of  listening  legs  upon  the  stairs  above. 
Mrs.  Wilfer’s  legs,  Miss  Bella’s  legs,  Mr.  George 
Sampson’s  legs. 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  I think?”  Baid Lavinia, 
in  a warning  voice. 

Strained  attention  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wilfer's 
legs,  of  Miss  Bella’s  legs,  of  Mr.  George  Samp- 
son’s legs. 

“Yes,  Miss.” 

“ If  you’ll  step  this  way— down  these  stairs — 
I’ll  let  Ma  know.” 

Excited  flight  of  Mrs,  Wilfer’s  legs,  of  Miss 
Bella’s  legs,  of  Mr.  George  Sampson’s  legs. 

After  waiting  some  quarter  of  an  hour  alone 
in  the  family  sitting-room,  which  presented  traces 
of  having  been  so  hastily  arranged  after  a meal 
that  one  might  have  doubted  whether  it  was 
made  tidy  for  visitors,  or  cleared  for  blindman’s- 
buflf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  became  aware  of  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Wilfer,  majestically  faint,  and 
with  a condescending  stitch  in  her  side : which 
was  her  company  manner. 

“ Pardon  me,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  after  the  first 
salutations,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  adjusted  the 
handkerchief  under  her  chin,  and  waved  her 
gloved  hands,  “ to  what  am  I indebted  for  this 
honor  ?” 

“To  make  short  of  it,  ma’am,”  returned  Mr. 


Boffin,  “perhaps  you  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  as  having  come 
into  a certain  property.” 

“I  have  heard,  Sir,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
with  a dignified  bend  of  her  bead,  “of  such 
being  the  case.” 

“And  I dare  say,  ma’am,”  pursued  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, while  Mrs.  Boffin  added  confirmatory  nods 
and  smiles,  “ you  are  not  very  much  inclined  to 
take  kindly  to  us  ?” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “*Twere 
unjust  to  visit  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  a ca- 
lamity which  was  doubtless  a dispensation.” 

These  words  were  rendered  the  more  effective 
by  a serenely  heroic  expression  of  suffering. 

“That’s  fairly  meant,  I am  sure,”  remarked 
the  honest  Mr.  Boffin;  “Mrs.  Boffin  and  me, 
ma’am,  are  plain  people,  and  we  don’t  want  to 
pretend  to  any  thing,  nor  yet  to  go  round  and 
round  at  any  thing:  because  there’s  always  a 
straight  way  to  every  thing.  Consequently,  we 
make  this  call  to  say,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  your  daughter’s 
acquaintance,  and  that  we  shall  be  rejiccd  if 
your  daughter  will  come  to  consider  our  house 
in  the  light  of  her  home  equally  with  this.  In 
short,  we  want  to  cheer  your  daughter,  and  to 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  sharing  such  pleas- 
ures as  we  are  a going  to  take  ourselves.  We. 
want  to  brisk  her  up,  and  brisk  her  about,  and 
give  her  a change.” 

“ That’s  it!”  said  the  open-hearted  Mre.  Bof- 
fin.* “Lor!  Let’s  be  comfortable.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer  bent  her  head  in  a distant  man- 
ner to  her  lady  visitor,  and  with  majestic  mo- 
notony replied  to  the  gentleman : 

“Pardon  me.  I have  several  daughters. 

Which  of  my  daughters  am  I to  understand  is 
thus  favored  by  the  kind  intentions  of  Mr.  Bof- 
fin and  his  lady  ?” 

“Don’t  you  see?”  the  ever-smiling  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin put  in.  “Naturally,  Miss  Bella,  you  know.” 

“Oh-h!”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  a severely 
unconvinced  look.  “ My  daughter  Bella  is*  ac- 
cessible and  shall  speak  for  herself.”  Then  open- 
ing the  door  a little  way,  simultaneously  with 
a sound  of  scuttling  outside  it,  the  good  lady 
made  the  proclamation,  “Send  Miss  Bella  to 
me !”  Which  proclamation,  though  grandly 
formal,  and  one  might  almost  say  heraldic,  to 
hear,  was  in  fact  enunciated  with  her  maternal 
eyes  reproachfully  glaring  on  that  young  lady 
in  the  flesh — and  in  so  much  of  it  that  she  was 
retiring  with  difficulty  into  the  small  closet  un- 
der the  stairs,  apprehensive  qf  the  emergence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“The  avocations  of  R.  W.,  my  husband,” 

Mrs.  Wilfer  explained,  on  resuming  her  seat, 

“keep  him  fully  engaged  in  the  City  at  this 
time  of  the  day,  or  he  would  have  had  the  hon- 
or of  participating  in  your  reception  beneath  our 
humble  roof.” 

“Very  pleasant  premises!”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
oheerfully. 

“Pardon  me,  Sir,”  returned  Mrs. Wilfer,  cor- 
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recting  him,  44  it  is  the  abode  of  conscious  though 
independent  Poverty. ” 

Finding  it  rather  difficult  to  pursue  the  con- 
versation down  this  road,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin 
sat  staring  at  mid-air,  and  Mrs.  Wilfer  sat  si- 
lently, giving  them  to  understand  that  every 
breath  she  drew  required  to  be  drawn  with  a 
self-denial  rarely  paralleled  in  history,  until  Miss 
Bella  appeared:  whom  Mrs.  Wilfer  presented, 
and  to  whom  she  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
visitors. 

44  I am  much  obliged  to  you,  I am  sure,”  said 
Miss  Bella,  coldly  shaking  her  curls,  “but  I 
doubt  if  I have  the  inclination  to  go  out  at  all.” 

“ Bella !”  Mrs.  Wilfer  admonished  her ; “Bel- 
la, you  must  conquer  this.” 

“Yes,  do  what  your  Ma  says,  and  conquer  it, 
my  dear,”  urged  Mrs.  Boffin,  44  because  we  shall 
be  so  glad  to  have  you,  and  because  you  are 
much  too  pretty  to  keep  yourself  shut  up.” 
With  that  the  pleasant  creature  gave  her  a kiss, 
and  patted  her  on  her  dimpled  shoulders ; Mrs. 
Wilfer  sitting  stiffly  by,  like  a functionary  pre- 
siding over  an  interview  previous  to  an  execu- 
tion. 

“We  are  going  to  move  into  a nice  house,” 
said  Mrs.  Boffin,  who  was  woman  enough  to 
compromise  Mr.  Boffin  on  that  point,  when  he 
couldn't  very  well  contest  it ; “ and  we  are  go- 
ing to  set  up  a nice  carriage,  and  we'll  go  ev- 
ery where  and  see  every  thing.*  And  you 
mus!h*t,”  seating  Bella  beside  her,  and  patting 
her  hand,  “you  mustn’t  feel  a dislike  to  us  to 
begin  with,  because  we  couldn’t  help  it,  you 
know,  my  dear.” 

With  the  natural  tendency  of  youth  to  yield 
to  candor  and  sweet  temper,  Miss  Bella  was  so 
touched  by  the  simplicity  of  this  address  that  she 
frankly  returned  Mrs.  Boffin’s  kiss.  Not  at  all 
to  the  satisfaction  of  that  good  woman  of  the 
world,  her  mother,  who  sought  to  hold  the  ad- 
vantageous ground  of  obliging  the  Boffins  in- 
stead of  being  obliged. 

“My  youngest  daughter,  Lavinia,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  glad  to  make  a diversion,  as  that  young 
lady  reappeared.  “Mr.  George  Sampson,  a 
friend  of  the  family.” 

The  friend  of  the  family  was  in  that  stage  of 
the  tender  passion  which  bound  him  to  regard 
every  body  else  as  the  foe  of  the  family.  He 
pqt  the  round  head  of  his  cane  in  his  mouth, 
like  a stopper,  when  he  sat  down.  As  if  he  felt 
himself  full  to  the  throat  with  affronting  senti- 
ments. And  he  eyed  the  Boffins  with  implaca- 
ble eyes. 

“If  you  like  to  bring  your  sister  with  you 
when  you  come  to  stay  with  us,”  said  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, “of  course  we  shall  be  glad.  The  better 
you  please  yourself,  Miss  Bella,  the  better  you’ll 
please  us.” 

44  Oh,  my  consent  is  of  no  consequence  at  all, 
I suppose?”  cried  Miss  Lavinia. 

“Lawy,”  said  her  sister,  in  a low  voice, 
“have  the  goodness  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.” 

“No,  I won’t,”  replied  the  sharp  Lavinia. 


“I’m  not  a child,  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
strangers.” 

“You  are  a child.” 

“I’m  not  a child,  and  I won’t  be  taken  notice 
of.  4 Bring  your  sister,*  indeed !” 

“Lavinia!”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “Hold!  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  utter  in  my  presence  the 
absurd  suspicion  that  any  strangers — I care  not 
what  their  names — can  patronize  my  child.  Do 
you  dare  to  suppose,  you  ridiculous  girl,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  would  enter  these  doors 
upon  a patronizing  errand;  or,  if  they  did, 
would  remain  within  them,  only  for  one  single 
instant,  while  your  mother  had  the  strength  yet 
remaining  in  her  vital  frame  to  request  them  to 
depart?  You  little  know  your  mother  if  you 
presume  to  think  so.” 

44  It’s  all  very  fine,”  Lavinia  began  to  grum- 
ble, when  Mrs.  Wilfer  repeated : 

44  Hold ! I will  not  allow  this.  Do  you  not 
know  what  is  duo  to  guests?  Do  you  not  com- 
prehend that  in  presuming  to  hint  that  this  lady 
and  gentleman  could  have  any  idea  of  patroniz- 
ing any  member  of  your  family — I care  not 
which — you  accuse  them  of  an  impertinence 
little  less  than  insane  ?”  v 

“Never  mind  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  ma’am,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  smilingly : 44  we  don’t  care.” 

44  Pardon  me,  but  / do,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer. 

Miss  Lavinia  laughed  a short  laugh  as  she 
muttered,  “Yes,  to  be  sure.” 

44  And  I require  my  audacious  child,”  proceed- 
ed Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  a withering  look  at  her 
youngest,  on  whom  it  had  not  the  slightest  ef- 
fect, 44  to  please  to  be  just  to  her  sister  Bella ; to 
remember  that  her  sister  Bella  is  much  sought 
after ; and  that  when  her  sister  Bella  accepts  an 
attention,  she  considers  herself  to  be  conferring 
qui-i-ite  as  much  honor” — this  with  an  indig- 
nant shiver — 44  as  she  receives.” 

But  here  Miss  Bella  repudiated,  and  said  quiet- 
ly, 44 1 can  speak  for  myself,  you  know,  ma. 
You  needn't  bring  me  in,  please.” 

“And  it’s  all  very  well  aiming  at  others 
through  convenient  me,”  said  the  irrepressible 
Lavinia,  spitefully ; 44  but  I should  like  to  ask 
George  Sampson  what  he  says  to  it.” 

“Mr.  Sampson,”  proclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
seeing  that  young  gentleman  take  his  stopper 
out,  and  so  darkly  fixing  him  with  her  eyes  as 
that  he  put  it  in  again:  44 Mr.  Sampson,  as  A 
friend  of  this  family  and  a frequenter  of  this 
house,  is,  I am  persuaded,  far  too  well-bred  to 
interpose  on  such  an  invitation.” 

This  exaltation  of  the  young  gentleman  moved 
the  conscientious  Mrs.  Boffin  to  repentance  for 
having  done  him  an  injustice  in  her  mind,  and 
consequently  to  saying  that  she  and  Mr.  Boffin 
would  at  aRy  time  be  glad  to  see  him ; an  at- 
tention which  he  handsomely  acknowledged  by 
replying,  with  his  stopper  unremoved,  “Much 
obliged  to  you,  but  I'm  always  engaged,  day  and 
night.” 

However,  Bella  compensating  for  all  draw- 
backs by  responding  to  the  advances  of  the  Bof-  ^ 
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fins  in  an  engaging  way,  that  easy  pair  were 
on  the  whole  well  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  the 
said  Bella  that  as  soon  as  they  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  receive  her  in  a manner  suitable  to 
their  desires,  Mrs.  Boffin  should  return  with  no- 
tice of  the  fact.  This  arrangement  Mrs.  Wilfer 
sanctioned  with  a stately  inclination  of  her  head 
and  wave  of  her  gloves,  as  who  should  say, 
“Your  demerits  shall  be  overlooked,  and  you 
shall  be  mercifully  gratified,  poor  people.” 

“By-the-by,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  turn- 
ing back  as  he  was  going,  “you  have  a lodger?” 

“ A gentleman,”  Mrs.  Wilfer  answered,  quali- 
fying the  low  expression,  “ undoubtedly  occupies 
our  first  floor.” 

“I,  may  call  him  Our  Mutual  Friend,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin.  “What  sort  of  a fellow  is  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  now  ? Do  you  like  him?” 

“ Mr.  Rokesmith  is  very  punctual,  veiy  quiet, 
a very  eligible  inmate.” 

“Because,”  Mr.  Boffin  explained,  “you  must 
know  that  I’m  not  particularly  well  acquainted 
with  Our  Mutual  Friend,  for  I have  only  seen 
him  once.  You  give  a good  account  of  him. 
Is  he  at  home  ?” 

“ Mr.  Rokesmith  is  at  home,”  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer; “indeed,”  pointing  through  the  window, 
“there  he  stands  at  the  garden  gate.  Waiting 
for  you,  perhaps  ?” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  replied  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Saw  me 
come  in,  maybe.” 

Bella  had  closely  attended  to  this  short  dia- 
logue. Accompanying  Mrs.  Boffin  to  the  gate, 
she  as  closely  watched  what  followed. 

“How  are  you,  Sir,  how  are  you?”  said  Mr. 
Boffin.  “ This  is  Mrs.  Boffin.  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
that  I told  yon  of,  my  dear.” 

She  gave  him  good-day,  and  he  bestirred  him- 
self and  helped  her  to  her  seat,  and  the  like,  with 
a ready  hand. 

“Good-by  for  the  present,  Miss  Bella,”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin,  calling  out  a hearty  parting.  “ We 
shall  meet  again  soon ! And  then  I Tiope  I 
shall  have  my  little  John  Harmon  to  show  you.” 

Mr.  Rokesmith,  who  was  at  the  wheel  adjust- 
ing the  skirts  of  her  dress,  suddenly  looked  be- 
hind him,  and  around  him,  and  then  looked  up 
at  her,  with  a face  so  pale  that  Mrs.  Boffin 
cried : 

“ Gracious !”  And  after  a moment,  “ What’s 
the  matter,  Sir?” 

“How  can  you  show  her  the  Dead?”  re- 
turned Mr.  Rokesmith. 

“ It’s  only  an  adopted  child.  One  I have  told 
her  of.  One  I’m  going  to  give  the  namo  to !” 

“You  took  me  by  surprise,”  said  Mr.  Roke- 
smith, “ and  it  sounded  like  an  omen,  that  yon 
should  speak  of  showing  the  Dead  to  one  so 
young  and  blooming.” 

Now  Bella  suspected  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Rokesmith  admired  her.  Whether  the  knowl- 
edge (for  it  was  rather  that  than  suspicion) 
caused  her  to  incline  to  him  a little  more,  or  a 
little  less,  than  she  had  done  at  first ; whether  it 
rendered  her  eager  to  find  out  more  about  him. 


because  she  sought  to  establish  reason  for  her 
distrust,  or  because  she  sought  to  free  him  from 
it;  was  as  yet  dark  to  her  own  heart.  But  at  most 
times  he  occupied  a great  amount  of  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  had  set  her  attention  closely  on 
this  incident. 

That  he  knew  it  as  well  as  she,  she  knew  &s 
well  as  he,  when  they  were  left  together  tend- 
ing on  the  path  by  the  garden  gate. 

“Those  are  worthy  people,  Miss  Wilfer.” 

“Do  you  know  them  well?”  asked  Bella. 

He  smiled,  reproaching  her,  and  she  colored, 
reproaching  herself— both,  with  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  meant  to  entrap  him  into  an  an- 
swer not  true — when  he  said  “I  know  of  them.” 

“Truly,  he  told  ns  he  had  seen  you  but 
once.” 

“Truly,  I supposed  he  did.” 

Bella  was  nervous  now,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  recall  her  question. 

“You  thought  it  strange  that,  feeling  much 
interested  in  you,  1 should  start  at  what  sounded 
like  a proposal  to  bring  you  into  contact  with 
the  murdered  man  who  lies  in  his  grave.  1 
might  have  known— of  course  in  a moment 
should  have  known — that  it  could  not  hare  that 
meaning.  But  my  interest  remains.” 

Re-entering  the  family-room  in  a meditative 
state,  Miss  Bella  was  received  by  the  irrepressi- 
ble Lavinia  with : • 

“ There,  Bella ! At  last  I hope  yon  have  got 
your  wishes  realized — by  your  Boffins.  Ton’ll 
be  rich  enough  now — with  your  Boffins.  You 
can  have  as  much  flirting  as  you  like — at  your 
Boffins.  But  you  won’t  take  me  to  your  Boffins, 
I can  tell  you — you  and  your  Boffins  too!” 

“If,”  quoth  Mr.  George  Sampson,  moodily 
pulling  his  stopper  out,  “ Miss  Bella’s  Mr.  Boffin 
comes  any  more  of  his  nonsense  to  me,  I only 
wish  him  to  understand,  as  betwixt  man  and 
man,  that  he  does  it  at  his  per — ” and  was  go- 
ing to  say  peril ; but  Miss  Lavinia,  having  no 
confidence  in  his  mental  powers,  and  feeling  his 
oration  to  have  no  definite  application  to  any 
circumstances,  jerked  his  stopper  in  again,  with 
a sharpness  that  made  his  eyes  water. 

And  now  the  worthy  Mrs.  Wilfer,  having  used 
her  youngest  daughter  as  a lay-figure  for  the 
edification  of  these  Boffins,  became  bland  to  her, 
and  proceeded  to  develop  her  last  instance  of 
force  of  character,  which  was  still  in  reserve. 
This  was,  to  illuminate  the  family  with  her  re- 
markable powers  as  a physiognomist;  powers 
that  terrified  R.  W.  whenever  let  loose,  as  being 
always  fraught  with  gloom  and  evil  which  no 
inferior  prescience  was  aware  of.  And  this  Mre. 
Wilfer  now  did,  bo  it  observed,  in  jealousy  of 
these  Boffins,  in  the  very  same  moments  when 
she  was  already  reflecting  how  she  would  flour- 
ish these  very  same  Boffins  and  the  state  they 
kept,  over  the  heads  of  her  Boffinless  friends. 

“Of  their  manners,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  “I 
say  nothing.  Of  their  appearance,  I say  nothing. 
Of  the  disinterestedness  of  their  intentions  to- 
ward Bella,  I say  nothing.  But  the  craft,  the 
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secrecy,  the  dark,  deep  underhanded  plotting, 
written  in  Mrs.  Boffin’s  countenance,  make  me 
shudder.” 

As  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  those  bale- 
ful attributes  were  all  there,  Mrs.  Wilfer  shud- 
dered on  the  spot. 


• CHAPTER  X. 

A MARRIAGE  CONTRACT. 

There  is  excitement  in  the  Veneering  man- 
sion. The  mature  young  lady  is  going  to  be 
married  (powder  and  all)  to  the  mature  young 
gentleman,  and  she  is  to  be  married  from  the 
Veneering  house,  and  the  Veneerings  are  to 
give  the  breakfast.  The  Analytical,  who  ob- 
jects as  a matter  of  principle  to  every  thing  that 
occurs  on  the  premises,  necessarily  objects  to  the 
match;  but  his  consent  has  been  dispensed  with, 
and  a spring-van  is  delivering  its  load  of  green- 
house plants  at  the  door,  in  order  that  to-mor- 
row’s feast  may  be  crowned  with  flowers. 

The  mature  young  lady  is  a lady  of  property. 
The  mature  young  gentleman  is  a gentleman  of 
property.  He  invests  his  property.  He  goes, 
in  a condescending  amateurish  way,  into  the 
City,  attends  meetings  of  Directors,  and  has  to 
do  with  traffic  in  Shares.  As  is  well  known  to 
the  wise  in  their  generation,  traffic  in  Shares  is 
the  one  thing  to  have  to  do  with  in  this  world. 
Have  no  antecedents,  no  established  character, 
no  cultivation,  no  ideas,  no  manners;  have 
Shares.  Have  Shares  enough  to  be  on  Boards 
of  Direction  in  capital  letters,  oscillate  on  mys- 
terious business  between  London  and  Paris,  and 
be  great.  Where  does  he  come  from  ? Shares. 
Where  is  he  going  to  ? Shares.  What  are  his 
tastes?  Shares.  Has  he  any  principles?  Shares. 
What  squeezes  him  into  Parliament  ? Shares. 
Perhaps  he  never  of  himself  achieved  success  in 
any  thing,  never  originated  any  thing,  never 
produced  any  thing  ? Sufficient  answer  to  all ; 
Shares.  O mighty  Shares ! To  set  those  blar- 
ing images  so  high,  and  to  cause  as  smaller  ver- 
min, as  under  the  influence  of  henbane  or  opi- 
um, to  cry  out,  night  and  day,  “ Relieve  us  of 
our  money,  scatter  it  for  us,  buy  us  and  sell  us, 
ruin  us,  only  we  beseech  ye  take  rank  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  fatten  on  us!” 

While  the  Loves  and  Graces  have  been  pre- 
paring this  torch  for  Hymen,  which  is  to  be  kin- 
dled to-morrow,  Mr.  Twemlow  has  suffered  much 
in  his  mind.  It  would  seem  that  both  the  ma- 
ture young  lady  and  the  mature  young  gentle- 
man must  indubitably  be  Veneer ing’s  oldest 
friends.  Wards  of  his,  perhaps  ? Yet  that  can 
scarcely  be,  for  they  are  older  than  himself. 
Veneering  has  been  in  their  confidence  through- 
out, and  has  done  much  to  lure  them  to  the  al- 
tar. He  has  mentioned  to  Twemlow  how  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Veneering,  “Anastatia,  this  must 
be  a match.*'  He  has*  mentioned  to  Twemlow 
how  he  regards  Sophronia  Akershem  (the  ma- 


ture young  lady)  in  the  light  of  a sister,  and 
Alfred  Lammle  (the  mature  young  gentleman) 
in  the  light  of  a brother.  Twemlow  has  asked 
him  whether  he  went  to  school  as  a junior  with 
Alfred?  He  has  answered,  “Not  exactly.” 

Whether  Sophronia  was  adopted  by  his  mo- 
ther? He  has  answered,  “Not  precisely  so.” 
Twemlow’s  hand  has  gone  to  his  forehead  with 
a lost  air. 

But,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Twemlow,  sit- 
ting over  his  newspaper,  and  over  his  dry  toast 
and  weak  tea,  and  over  the  stable-yard  in  Duke 
Street,  St.  James’s,  received  a highly-perfumed 
cocked-hat  and  monogram  from  Mrs.  Veneer- 
ing, entreating  her  dearest  Mr.  T.,  if  not  partic- 
ularly engaged  that  day,  to  come  like  a charm- 
ing soul  and  make  a fourth  at  dinner  with  dear 
Mr.  Podsnap,  for  the  discussion  of  an  interest- 
ing family  topic;  the  last  three  words  doubly 
underlined  and  pointed  with  a note  of  admira- 
tion. And  Twemlow,  replying,  “Not  engaged, 
and  more  than  delighted,”  goes,  and  this  takes 
place : y 

“ My  dear  Twemlow,”  says  Veneering,  “your 
ready  response  to  Anastatia's  unceremonious  in- 
vitation is  truly  kind,  and  like  an  old,  old  friend. 

Yon  know  our  dear  friend  Podsnap  ?** 

Twemlow  ought  to  know  the  dear  friend  Pod- 
snap who  covered  him  with  so  mnch  confusion, 
and  he  says  he  does  know  him,  and  Podsnap  re- 
ciprocates. Apparently,  Podsnap  has  been  so 
wrought  upon  in  a short  time,  as  to  believe  that 
he  has  been  intimate  in  the  house  many,  many, 
many  years.  In  the  friendliest  manner  he  is 
making  himself  quite  at  home  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  executing  a statuette  of  the  Colossus 
at  Rhodes.  Twemlow  has  before  noticed  in  his 
feeble  way  how  soon  the  Veneering  guests  be- 
come infected  with  the  Veneering  fiction.  Not, 
however,  that  he  has  the  least  notion  of  its  be- 
ing his  own  case. 

“Our  friends,  Alfred  and  Sophronia,”  pur- 
sues Veneering  the  veiled  prophet : “ our  friends 
Alfred  and  Sophronia,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
my  dear  fellows,  are  going  to  be  married.  As 
my  wife  and  I make  it  a family  affair  the  entire 
direction  of  which  wo  take  upon  ourselves,  of 
course  our  first  step  is  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  our  family  friends. 

(“Oh!”  thinks  Twemlow,  with  bis  eyes  on 
Podsnap,  “ then  there  are  only  two  of  ns,  and 
he's  the  other.”) 

“I  did  hope,”  Veneering  goes  on,  “to  have 
had  Lady  Tippins  to  meet  you ; bat  she  is  al- 
ways in  request,  and  is  unfortunately  engaged.” 

(“Oh!”  thinks  Twemlow,  with  his  eyes  wan- 
! dering,  “then  there  are  three  of  os,  and  she's 
the  other.”) 

“ Mortimer  Lightwood,”  resumes  Veneering, 

| “ whom  you  both  know,  is  out  of  town ; but  he 
writes,  in  his  whimsical  manner,  that  as  we  ask 
him  to  be  bridegroom’s  best  man  when  the  cere- 
mony takes  place,  he  will  not  refuse,  though  he 
I doesn't  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  it.” 

(“Oh!”  thinks  Twemlow,  with  his  eyes  roll- 
on 
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ing,  “then  there  are  four  of  us,  and  he's  the 
other.”) 

“ Boots  and  Brewer,”  observes  Veneering, 
“whom  you  also  know,  I have  not  asked  to- 
day ; bat  I reserve  them  for  the  occasion.” 

( “ Then,”  thinks  Twemlow,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
“there  are  si — ” But  here  collapses  and  does 
not  completely  recover  until  dinner  is  over  and 
the  Analytical  has  been  requested  to  withdraw.) 

“We  now  come,”  says  Veneering,  “to  the 
point,  the  real  point,  of  our  little  family  consult- 
ation. Sophronia,  having  lost  both  father  and 
mother,  has  no  one  to  give  her  away.” 

“Give  her  away  yourself,”  says  Podsnap. 

“My  dear  Podsnap,  no.  For  three  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  I couldn't  take  so  much  upon 
myself  when  I have  respected  family  friends  to 
remember.  Secondly,  because  I am  not  so  vain 
as  to  think  that  I look  the  part.  Thirdly,  be- 
cause Anastatia  is  a little  superstitious  on  the 
subject,  and  feels  averse  to  my  giving  away  any 
body  until  baby  is  old  enough  to  be  married.” 

“What  would  happen  if  he  did?”  Podsnap 
inquires  of  Mrs.  Veneering. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Podsnap,  it’s  very  foolish  I 
know,  but  I have  an  instinctive  presentiment 
that  if  Hamilton  gave  away  any  body  else  first, 
ho  would  never  give  away  baby.”  Thus  Mrs. 
Veneering;  with  her  open  hands  pressed  to- 
gether, and  each  of  her  eight  aquiline  fingers 
looking  so  very  like  her  one  aquiline  nose  that 
the  bran-new  jewels  on  thorn  seem  necessary  for 
distinction's  sake. 

“But,  my  dear  Podsnap,”  quoth  Veneering, 
“there  is  a tried  friend  of  our  family  who,  I 
think  and  hope  you  will  agree  with  me,  Podsnap, 
is  the  friend  on  whom  this  agreeable  duty  almost 
naturally  devolves.  That  friend,”  saying  the 
words  as  if  the  company  were  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  “is  now  among  us.  That 
friend  is  Twemlow.” 

• “Certainly!”  From  Podsnap. 

“ That  friend,”  Veneering  repeats  with  greater 
firmness,  “is  our  dear  good  Twemlow.  And  I 
can  not  sufficiently  express  to  you,  ray  dear 
Podsnap,  the  pleasure  I feel  in  having  this  opin- 
ion of  mine  and  Anastatia’s  so  readily  confirmed 
by  you,  that  other  equally  familiar  and  tried 
friend  who  stands  in  the  proud  position — I mean 
who  proudly  stands  in  the  position— or  I ought 
rather  to  say,  who  places  Anastatia  and  myself 
in  the  proud  position  of  himself  standing  in  the 
simple  position — of  baby’s  godfather.  ” And,  in- 
deed, Veneering  is  much  relieved  in  mind  to  find 
that  Podsnap  betrays  no  jealousy  of  Twemlow's 
elevation. 

• So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  spring-van  is 
strewing  flowers  on  the  rosy  hours  and  on  the 
staircase,  and  that  Twemlow  is  surveying  the 
ground  on  which  he  is  to  play  his  distinguished 
part  to-morrow.  He  has  already  been  to  the 
church,  and  taken  note  of  the  various  impedi- 
ments in  the  aisle,  under  the  auspices  of  an  ex- 
tremely dreary  widow  who  opens  the  pews,  and 
whose  left  hand  appears  to  be  in  a state  of  acute 


rheumatism,  but  is  in  fact  voluntarily  doubled 
up  to  act  as  a money-box. 

And  now  Veneering  shoots  out  of  the  Study 
wherein  he  is  accustomed,  when  contemplative, 
to  give  his  mind  to  the  carving  and  gilding  of  the 
Pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury,  in  order  to  show 
Twemlow  the  little  flourish  he  has  prepared  for 
the  trumpets  of  fashion,  describing  how  that  on 
the  seventeenth  instant,  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
the  Reverend  Blank  Blank,  assisted  by  the  Rev- 
erend Dash  Dash,  united  in  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, Alfred  Lammle,  Esquire,  of  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly,  to  Sophronia,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Horatio  Akershem,  Esquire,  of  York- 
shire. Also  how  the  fair  bride  was  married  from 
the  house  of  Hamilton  Veneering,  Esquire,  of 
Stucconia,  and  was  given  away  by  Melvin  Twem- 
low', Esquire,  of  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  second 
cousin  to  Lord  Snigsworth,  of  Snigsworthy  Park. 

While  perusing  which  composition,  Twemlow 
makes  some  opaque  approach  to  perceiving  that 
if  the  Reverend  Blank  Blank  and  the  Reverend 
Dash  Dash  fail,  after  this  introduction,  to  be- 
come enrolled  in  the  list  of  Veneering’s  dearest  9 
and  oldest  friends,  they  will  have  none  but  them- 
selves to  thank  for  it. 

After  which,  appears  Sophronia  (whom  Twem- 
low has  seen  twice  in  his  lifetime),  to  thank 
Twemlow  for  counterfeiting  the  late  Horatio 
Akershem  Esquire,  broadly  of  Yorkshire.  And 
after  her,  appears  Alfred  (whom  Twemlow  has 
seen  once  in  his  lifetime),  to  do  the  same  and  to 
make  a pasty  sort  of  glitter,  as  if  he  were  con- 
structed for  candle-light  only,  and  had  been  let 
out  into  daylight  by  some  grand  mistake.  And 
after  that,  comes  Mrs.  Veneering,  in  a pervad- 
ingly  aquiline  state  of  figure,  and  with  transpar- 
ent little  knobs  on  her  temper,  like  the  little 
transparent  knob  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose, 
“Worn  out  by  worry  and  excitement,”  as  she 
tells  her  dear  Mr.  Twemlow,  and  reluctantly  re- 
vived with  cura^oa  by  the  Analytical.  And  after 
that,  the  bridemaids  begin  to  come  by  railroad 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  come 
like  adorable  recruits  enlisted  by  a sergeant  not 
present;  for,  on  arriving  at  the  Veneering  depot, 
they  are  in  a barrack  of  strangers. 

So  Twemlow  goes  home  to  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  to  take  a plate  of  mutton  broth  with  a 
chop  in  it,  and  a look  at  the  marriage-service,  in 
order  that  he  may  cut  in  at  the  right  place  to- 
morrow; and  he  is  low,  and  feels  it  dull  over 
the  livery  stable-yard,  and  is  distinctly  aware  of 
a dint  in  his  heart,  made  by  the  most  adorable 
of  the  adorable  bridemaids.  For,  the  poor  little 
harmless  gentleman  once  had  his  fancy,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  she  didn't  answer  (as  she  often 
does  not),  and  ho  thinks  the  adorable  bridemaid 
is  like  the  fancy  as  she  was  then  (which  she  is 
not  at  all),  and  that  if  the  fancy  had  not  mar- 
ried some  one  else  for  money,  but  had  married 
him  for  love,  he  and  she  would  have  been  happy 
(which  they  wouldn't  have  been),  and  that  she 
has  a tenderness  for  him  still  (whereas  her  tough- 
ness is  a proverb).  Brooding  over  the  fire,  with 
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his  dried  little  head  in  his  dried  little  hands, 
and  his  dried  little  elbows  on  his  dried  little 
knees,  Twemlow  is  melancholy.  44  No  Adorable 
to  bear  me  company  here!”  thinks  he.  “No 
Adorable  at  the  club!  A waste,  a waste,  a 
waste,  my  Twemlow!”  And  so  drops  asleep, 
and  has  galvanic  starts  all  over  him. 

Betimes  next  morning,  that  horrible  old  Lady 
Tippins  (relict  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Tippins, 
knighted  in  mistake  for  somebody  else  by  His 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  who,  while 
performing  the  ceremony,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  observe,  44What#  what,  what?  Who,  who, 
who?  Why,  why,  why?”)  begins  to  be  dyed 
and  varnished  for  the  interesting  occasion.  She 
has  a reputation  for  giving  smart  accounts  of 
things,  and  she  must  be  at  these  people’s  early, 
my  dear,  to  lose  nothing  of  the  fun.  Where- 
about in  the  bonnet  and  drapery  announced  by 
her  name,  any  fragment  of  the  real  woman  may 
be  concealed,  is  perhaps  known  to  her  maid; 
but  you  could  easily  buy  all  you  see  of  her,  in 
Bond  Street ; or  you  might  scalp  her,  and  peel 
her,  and  scrape  her,  and  make  two  Lady  Tip- 
pinses  out  of  her,  and  yet  not  penetrate  to  the 
genuine  article.  She  has  a large  gold  eye- 
glass, has  Lady  Tippins,  to  survey  the  proceed- 
ings with.  If  she  had  one  in  each  eye,  it  might 
keep  that  other  drooping  lid  up,  and  look  more 
uniform.  But  perennial  youth  is  in  her  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  her  list  of  lovers  is  full. 

44  Mortimer,  you  wretch,”  says  Lady  Tippins, 
turning  the  eye-glass  about  and  about,  44  where 
is  your  charge,  the  bridegroom  ?” 

44 Give  you  my  honor,”  returns  Mortimer, 44 1 
don’t  know,  and  I don’t  care.” 

44 Miserable!  Is  that  the  way  you  do  your 
duty?” 

44  Beyond  an  impression  that  he  is  to  sit  upon 
my  knee  and  be  seconded  at  some  point  of  the 
solemnities,  like  a principal  at  a prize-fight,  I 
assure  you  I have  no  notion  what  my  duty  is,” 
returns  Mortimer.  • 

Eugene  is  also  in  attendance,  with  a pervad- 
ing air  upon  him  of  having  presupposed  the 
ceremony  to  be  a funeral,  and  of  being  disap- 
pointed. The  scene  is  the  Vestry-room  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  with  a number  of  leathery  old 
registers  on  shelves,  that  might  bo  bound  in 
Lady  Tippinses. 

But,  hark ! A carriage  at  the  gate,  and  Mor- 
timer’s man  arrives,  looking  rather  like  a spu- 
rious Mephistopheles  and  an  unacknowledged 
member  of  that  gentleman’s  family.  Whom 
Lady  Tippins,  surveying  through  her  eye-glasa, 
considers  a fine  man,  and  quite  a catch ; and  of 
whom  Mortimer  remarks,  in  the  lowest  spirits, 
as  he  approaches,  44 1 believe  this  is  my  fellow, 
confound  him!”  More  carriages  at  the  gate, 
and  lo  the  rest  of  the  characters.  Whom 
Lady  Tippins,  standing  on  a cushion,  surveying 
through  the  eye-glass,  thus  checks  off : 44  Bride ; 
five-and-forty  if  a day,  thirty  shillings  a yard, 
veil  fifteen  pound,  pocket-handkerchief  a present. 
Bridemaids;  kept  down  for  fear  of  outshining 


bride,  consequently  not  girls,  twelve  and  six- 
pence a yard,  Veneering’s  flowers,  snub-nosed 
one  rather  pretty  but  too  conscious  of  her  stock- 
ings, bonnets  three  pound  ten.  Twemlow; 
blessed  release  for  the  dear  man  if  she  really  was 
his  daughter,  nervous  even  under  the  pretense 
that  she  is,  well  he  may  be.  Mrs.  Veneering; 
never  saw  such  velvet,  say  two  thousand  pounds 
as  she  stands,  absolute  jeweler’s  window,  father 
must  have  been  a pawnbroker,  or  how  could 
these  people  do  it?  Attendant  unknowns; 
pokey.” 

Ceremony  performed,  register  signed,  Lady 
Tippins  escorted  out  of  sacred  edifice  by  Ve- 
neering, carriages  rolling  back  to  Stucconia, 
servants  with  favors  and  flowers,  Veneering’s 
house  reached,  drawing-rooms  most  magnifi- 
cent. Here,  the  Podsnaps  await  the  happy 
party;  Mr.  Podsnap,  with  his  hair-brushes  made 
the  most  of ; that  imperial  rocking-horse,  Mrs. 

Podsnap,  majestically  skittish.  Here,  too,  are 
Boots  and  Brewer,  and  the  two  other  Buffers ; 
each  Buffer  with  a flower  in  his  button-hole, 
his  hair  curled,  and  his  gloves  buttoned  on  tight, 
apparently  come  prepared,  if  any  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  the  bridegroom,  to  be  married  instant- 
ly. Here,  too,  the  bride’s  aunt  and  next  rela- 
tion ; a widowed  female  of  a Medusa  sort,  in  a 
stony  cap,  glaring  petrifaction  at  her  fellow- 
creatures.  Here,  too,  the  bride’s  trustee;  an 
oilcake -fed  style  of  business  - gentleman  with 
moony  spectacles,  and  an  object  of  much  in- 
terest. Veneering  launching  himself  upon  this 
trustee  as  his  oldest  friend  (which  makes  seven, 
Twemlow  thought),  and  confidentially  retiring 
with  him  into  the  conservatory,  it  is  understood 
that  Veneering  is  his  co-trustee,  and  that  they 
are  arranging  about  the  fortune.  Buffers  arc 
even  overheard  to  whisper  Thir-ty  Thou -sand 
Pou-nds ! with  a smack  and  a relish  suggestive 
of  the  very  finest  oysters.  Pokey  unknowns, 
amazed  to  find  how  intimately  they  know  Ve- 
neering, pluck  up  spirit,  fold  their  arms,  and 
begin  to  contradict  him  before  hreakfast.  What 
time  Mrs.  Veneering,  carrying  baby  dressed  as 
a bridemaid,  flits  about  among  the  company, 
emitting  flashes  of 'many-colored  lightning  from 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies. 

The  Analytical,  in  course  of  time  achieving 
what  he  feels  to  be  due  to  himself  in  bringing 
to  a dignified  conclusion  several  quarrels  he 
has  on  hand  with  the  pastry-cook’s  men,  an- 
nounces breakfast.  Dining-room  no  less  mag- 
nificent than  drawing-room ; tables  superb;  all 
the  camels  out,  and  all  laden.  Splendid  cake, 
covered  with  Cupids,  silver,  and  true -lovers’ 
knots.  Splendid  bracelet,  produced  by  Veneer- 
ing before  going  down,  and  clasped  upon  the 
arm  of  bride.  Yet  nobody  seems  to  think  much 
more  of  the  Veneerings  than  if  they  were  a tol- 
erable landlord  and  landlady  doing  the  thing  in 
the  way  of  business  at  so  much  a head.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  talk  and  laugh  apart,  as 
has  always  been  their  manner ; and  the  Buffers 
work  their  way  through  the  dishes  with  system- 
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atic  perseverance,  as  has  always  been  their  man- 
ner; and  the  pokey  unknowns  are  exceedingly 
benevolent  to  one  another  in  invitations  to  take 
glasses  of  Champagne ; but  Mrs.  Podsnap,  arch- 
ing her  mane  and  rocking  her  grandest,  has  a 
far  more  deferential  audience  than  Mrs.  Ve- 
neering ; and  Podsnap  all  but  does  the  honors. 

Another  dismal  circumstance  is,  that  Veneer- 
ing, having  the  captivating  Tippins  on  one  side 
of  him  and  the  bride’s  aunt  on  the  other,  finds 
it  immensely  difiicult  to  keep  the  peace.  For, 
Medusa,  besides  unmistakingly  glaring  petrifac- 
tion at  the  fascinating  Tippins,  follows  every 
lively  remark  made  by  that  dear  creature  with 
an  audible  snort : which  may  be  referable  to  a 
chronic  cold  in  the  head,  but  may  also  be  refer- 
able to  indignation  and  contempt.  And  this 
snort  being  regular  in  its  reproduction,  at  length 
comes  to  be  expected  by  the  company,  who  make 
embarrassing  pauses  when  it  is  falling  due,  and 
by  waiting  for  it,  render  it  more  emphatic  when 
it  comes.  The  stony  aunt  has  likewise  an  in- 
jurious way  of  rejecting  all  dishes  whereof  Lady 
Tippins  partakes:  saying  aloud  when  they  are 
proffered  to  her,  44  No,  no,  no,  not  for  me.  Take 
it  away  1”  As  with  a set  purpose  of  implying  a 
misgiving  that  if  nourished  upon  similar  meats 
she  might  come  to  be  like  that  charmer,  .which 
would  be  a fatal  consummation.  Aware  of  her 
enemy,  Lady  Tippins  tries  a youthful  sally  or 
two,  and  tries  the  eye-glass ; but,  from  the  im- 
penetrable cap  and  snorting  armor  of  the  stony 
aunt  all  weapons  rebound  powerless. 

* Another  objectionable  circumstance  is,  that 
the  pokey  unknowns  support  each  other  in  being 
unimpressible.  They  persist  in  not  being  fright- 
ened by  the  gold  and  silver  camels,  and  they  are 
banded  together  to  defy  the  elaborately  chased 
ice-pails.  They  even  seem  to  unite  in  some 
vague  utterance  of  the  sentiment  that  the  land- 
lord and  landlady  will  make  a pretty  good  profit 
out  of  this,  and  they  almost  carry  themselves  like 
customers.  is  there  compensating  influence 
in  the  adorable  bridemaids;  for,  having  very 
little  interest  in  the  bride,  and  none  at  all  in 
one  another,  those  lovely  beings  become,  each 
one  on  her  own  account,  depreciatingly  contem- 
plative of  the  millinery  present ; while  the  bride- 
groom’s man,  exhausted,  in  the  back  of  his  chair, 
appears  to  be  improving  the  occasion  by  peniten- 
tially  contemplating  all  the  wrong  he  has  ever 
done ; the  difference  between  him  and  his  friend 
Eugene,  being,  that  the  latter,  in  the  back  of  his 
chair,  appears  to  be  contemplating  all  the  wrong 
ho  would  like  to  do — particularly  to  the  present 
company. 

In  which  state  of  affairs,  the  usual  ceremonies 
rather  droop  and  flag,  and  the  splendid  cake 
when  cut  by  the  fair  hand  of  the  bride  has  but 
an  indigestible  appearance.  However,  all  the 
things  indispensable  to  be  said  are  said,  and  all 
the  things  indispensable  to  be  done  are  done  (in- 
cluding Lady  Tippins’s  yawning,  falling  asleep, 
and  waking  insensible),  and  there  is  hurried 
preparation  for  the  nuptial  journey  to  the  Isle  of 


Wight,  and  the  outer  air  teems  with  brass  bands 
and  spectators.  In  full  sight  of  whom,  the  ma- 
lignant star  of  the  Analytical  has  pre-ordained 
that  pain  and  ridicule  shall  befall  him.  For  he, 
standing  on  the  doorsteps  to  grace  the  departure, 
is  suddenly  caught  a most  prodigious  thump  on 
the  side  of  his  head  with  a heavy  shoe,  which  a 
Buffer  in  the  hall,  Champagne-flushed  and  wild 
of  aim,  has  borrowed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
from  the  pastry-cook’s  porter,  to  cast  after  the 
departing  pair  as  an  auspicious  omen. 

So  they  all  go  up  again  into  the  gorgeous 
drawing-rooms — all  of  them  flushed  with  break- 
fast, as  having  taken  scarlatina  sociably — and 
there  the  combined  unknowns  do  malignant 
things  with  their  legs  to  ottomans,  and  take  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  splendid  furniture. 
And  so,  Lady  Tippins,  quite  undetermined 
whether  to-day  is  the  dny  before  yesterday,  or 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  the  week  after  next, 
fades  away ; and  Mortimer  Lightwood  and  Eu- 
gene fade  away,  and  Twemlow  fades  away,  and 
the  stony  aunt  goes  away — she  declines  to  fade, 
proving  rock  to  the  last — and  even  the  unknowns 
are  slowly  strained  off,  and  it  is  all  over. 

All  over,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  time  being. 
But  there  is  another  time  to  come,  and  it  comes 
in  about  a fortnight,  and  it  comes  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laramie  on  the  sands  at  Shanklin,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  have  walked  for  some 
time  on  the  Shanklin  sands,  and  one  may  see 
by  their  footprints  that  they  have  not  walked 
arm  in  arm,  and  that  they  have  not  walked  in 
a straight  track,  and  that  they  have  walked  in 
a moody  humor ; for  the  lady  has  prodded  lit- 
tle spirting  holes  in  the  damp  sand  before  her 
with  her  parasol,  and  the  gentleman  has  trailed 
his  stick  after  him.  As  if  he  were  of  the  Meph- 
istopheles  family  indeed,  and  had  walked  with  a 
drooping  tail. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  Sophronia — ” 

Thus  he  begins  after  a long  silence,  when 
Sophronia  flashes  fiercely,  and  turns  upon  him. 

41  Don’t  put  it  upon  me,  Sir.  I ask  you,  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  ?” 

Mr.  Lammle  falls  silent  again,  and  they  walk 
as  before.  Mrs.  Lammle  opens  her  nostrils  and 
bites  her  under-lip ; Mr.  Lammle  takes  his  gin- 
gerous  whiskers  in  his  left  hand,  and,  bringing 
them  together,  frowns  furtively  at  his  beloved, 
out  of  a thick  gingerous  bush. 

44  Do  I mean  to  say !”  Mrs.  Lammle  after  a 
time  repeats,  with  indignation.  “ Putting  it  on 
me ! The  unmanly  disingenuousness !” 

Mr.  Lammle  stops,  releases  his  whiskers,  and 
looks  at  her.  4 4 The  what  ?” 

Mrs.  Lammle  haughtily  replies,  without  stop- 
ping, and  withont  looking  back.  44  The  mean- 
ness.” 

He  is  at  her  side  again  in  a pace  or  two,  and 
he  retorts,  44 That  is  not  what  you  said.  You 
said  disingenuousness.” 

44  What  if  I did  ?” 

44  There  is  no  4 if*  in  the  case.  You  did.” 
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“I  did,  then.  And  what  of  it  ?” 

“What  of  it?”  says  Mr.  Lamrole.  “Have 
yon  the  face  to  otter  the  word  to  me  ?” 

“The  face,  too!”  replied  Mrs.  Lammle,  star- 
ing at  him  with  cold  scorn.  “Pray,  hpw  dare 
you.  Sir,  utter  the  word  to  me  ?” 

“I  never  did.” 

As  this  happens  to  be  true,  Mrs.  Lammle  is 
thrown  on  the  feminine  resource  of  saying,  “I 
don’t  care  what  you  uttered  or  did  not  utter.” 

After  a little  more  walking  and  a little  more 
silence,  Mr.  Lammle  breaks  the  latter. 

“ You  shall  proceed  in  your  own  way.  You 
claim  a right  to  ask  me  do  I mean  to  tell  you. 
Do  I mean  to  tell  you  what  ?” 

“That  you  are  a man  of  property  ?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  married  me  on  false  pretenses?” 

“ So  be  it.  Next  comes  what  you  mean  to 
say.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  a woman  of 
property  ?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  married  me  on  false  pretenses.” 

“If  you  were  so  dull  a fortune-hunter  that 
you  deceived  yourself,  or  if  you  were  so  greedy 
and  grasping  that  you  were  over-willing  to  be 
deceived  by  appearances,  is  it  my  fault,  you  ad- 
venturer?” the  lady  demands,  with  great  as- 
perity. 

“ I asked  Veneering,  and  he  told  me  you  were 
rich.” 

“Veneering!”  with  great  contempt.  “And 
what  does  Veneering  know  about  me !” 

“ Was  he  not  your  trustee  ?” 

“ No.  I have  no  trustee  but  the  one  you  saw 
on  the  day  when  you  fraudulently  married  me. 
And  his  trust  is  not  a very  difficult  one,  for  it  is 
only  an  annuity  of  a hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
I think  there  are  some  odd  shillings  or  pence,  if 
you  are  very  particular.” 

Mr.  Lammle  bestows  a by  no  means  loving 
look  upon  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  he  mutters  something ; but  checks  himself. 

“ Question  for  question.  It  is  my  turn  again, 
Mrs.  Lammle.  What  made  you  suppose  me  a 
man  of  property  ?” 

“ You  made  me  suppose  you  so.  Perhaps  you 
will  deny  that  you  always  presented  yourself  to 
me  in  that  character?” 

“ But  you  asked  somebody,  too.  Come,  Mrs. 
Lammle,  admission  for  admission.  You  asked 
somebody  ?” 

“I  asked  Veneering.” 

“And  Veneering  knew  as  much  of  me  as  he 
knew  of  you,  or  as  any  body  knows  of  him.” 

After  more  silent  walking,  the  bride  stops 
short,  to  say  in  a passionate  manner: 

“ I never  will  forgive  the  Vencerings  for  this !” 

“ Neither  will  I,”  returns  the  bridegroom. 

With  that  they  walk  again;  she,  making 
those  angry  spirts  in  the  sand ; he,  dragging  that  | 
dejected  tail.  The  tide  is  low,  and  seems  to 
have  thrown  them  together  high  on*  the  bare  ' 
shore.  A gull  comes  sweeping  by  their  heads,  | 
and  flouts  them.  There  was  a golden  surface 
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on  the  brown  cliffs  but  now,  and  behold  they  are 
only  damp  earth.  A taunting  roar  comes  from 
the  sen,  and  the  far-out  rollers  mount  upon  one 
another,  to  look  at  the  entrapped  impostors,  and 
to  join  in  impish  and  exultant  gambols. 

“Do  you  pretend  to  believe,”  Mrs.  Lammle 
resumes,  sternly,  “ when  you  talk  of  my  marry, 
ing  yon  for  worldly  advantages,  that  it  was  with- 
in the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability  that  I 
would  have  married  you  for  yourself?” 

“Again  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question, 

Mrs.  Lammle.  What  do  you  pretend  to  believe  ?” 

“ So  you  first  deceive  me  and  then  insult  me !” 
cries  the  lady,  with  a heaving  bosom. 

“ Not  at  all.  I have  originated  nothing.  The 
double-edged  question  was  yours.” 

“Was  mine !”  the  bride  repeats,  and  her  par- 
asol breaks  in  her  angry  hand. 

His  color  has  turned  to  a livid  white,  and  om- 
I inous  marks  hftve  come  to  light  about  his  nose, 

| as  if  the  finger  of  the  very  devil  himself  had, 
within  the  last  few  moments,  touched  it  here 
and  there.  But  he  has  repressive  power,  and 
she  has  none. 

“Throw  it  away,”  he  coolly  recommends  as 
to  the  parasol ; “ you  have  made  it  useless ; you 
look  ridiculous  with  it.” 

Whereupon  she  calls  him  in  her  rage,  “A  de- 
liberate villain,' f9  and  so  casts  the  broken  thing 
from  her  as  that  it  strikes  him  in  falling.  The 
finger-marks  are  something  whiter  for  the  in- 
stant, but  he  walks  on  at  her  side.  • 

She  bursts  into  tears,  declaring  herself  the 
wretchedest,  the  most  deceived,  the  worst-used, 
of  women.  Then  she  says  that  if  she  had  the 
courage  to  kill  herself  she  would  do  it.  Then 
she  calls  him  vile  impostor.  Then  she  asks  him, 
why,  in  the  disappointment  of  his  base  specula- 
tion, he  does  not  take  her  life  with  his  own  hand, 
under  the  present  favorable  circumstances.  Then 
she  cries  again.  Then  she  is  enraged  again, 
and  makes  some  mention  of  swindlers.  Finally, 

I she  sits  down  crying  on  a block  of  stone,  and  is 
j in  all  the  known  and  unkhown  humors  of  her 
sex  at  once.  Pending  her  changes,  those  afore- 
said marks  in  his  face  have  come  and  gone,  now 
here  now  there,  like  white  stops  of  a pipe  on 
which  the  diabolical  performer  has  played  a 
tunc.  Also  his  livid  lips  are  parted  at  last,  as 
if  he  were  breathless  with  running.  Yet  he  is 
i not. 

| “Now,  get  up,  Mrs.  Lammle,  and  let  us 
speak  reasonably.” 

She  sits  upon  her  stone,  and  takes  no  heed  of 
him.  % 

“ Get  up,  I tell  you.” 

Raising  her  head,  she  looks  contemptuously 
in  his  face,  and  repeats,  “You  tell  me!  Tell 
me,  forsooth!” 

She  affects  not  to  know  that  his  eyes  are  fas- 
tened on  her  as  she  droops  her  head  again ; but 
her  whole  figure  reveals  that  she  knows  it  un- 
easily. 

“Enough  of  this.  Cornel  Do  you  hear? 

Get  up.” 

* 
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Yielding  to  his  hand,  she  rises,  and  they  walk 
again ; but  this  time  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
ward their  place  of  residence. 

“Mrs.  Lammle,  we  have  both  been  deceiving, 
and  we  have  both  been  deceived.  We  have  both 
been  biting,  and  we  have  both  been  bitten.  In 
a nut-shell,  there’s  the  state  of  the  case.” 

“You  sought  me  out — ” 

“Tut!  Let  us  have  done  with  that.  We 
know  very  well  how  it  was.  Why  should  you 
and  I talk  about  it,  when  you  and  1 can’t  dis- 
guise it  ? To  proceed.  1 am  disappointed,  and 
cut  a poor  figure.” 

“ Am  I no  one  ?” 

“ Some  one — and  I was  coming  to  you,  if  you 
had  waited  a moment.  You,  too,  are  disap- 
pointed and  cut  a poor  figure.” 

“An  injured  figure !” 

“You  are  now  cool  enough,  Sophronia,  to 
see  that  you  can’t  be  injured  without  my  being 
equally  injured ; and  that  therefore  the  mere 
word  is  not  to  the  purpose.  When  I look  back, 
I wonder  how  I can  have  been  such  a fool  ns  to 
take  you  to  so  great  an  extent  upon  trust.” 

“And  when  I look  back — ” the  bride  cries, 
interrupting. 

“And  when  you  look  back,  you  wonder  how 
you  can  have  been — you'll  excuse  the  word  ?” 

“Most  certainly,  with  so  much  reason.” 

“ — Such  a fool  as  to  take  me  to  so  great  an 
extent  upon  trust.  But  the  folly  is  committed 
on  fcth  sides.  . I can  not  get  rid  of  you;  you 
can  not  get  rid  of  me.  What  follows  ?” 

“Shame  and  misery,”  the  bride  bitterly  re- 
plies. 

“ I don’t  know.  A mutual  understanding  fol- 
lows, and  I think  it  may  carry  U9  through. 
Here  I split  my  discourse  (give  me  your  arm, 
Sophronia)  into  three  heads,  to  make  it  shorter 
and  plainer.  Firstly,  it's  enough  to  have  been 
done,  without  the  mortification  of  being  known 
to  have  been  done.  So  we  agree  to  keep  the 
fact  to  ourselves.  You  agree  ?” 

“ If  it  is  possible,  I do.” 

“Possible ! We  have  pretended  well  enough 
to  one  another.  Can’t  we,  united,  pretend  to 
the  world?  Agreed.  Secondly,  we  owe  the 
Veneerings  a grudge,  and  we  owe  all  other  peo- 
ple the  grudge  of  wishing  them  to  be  taken  in, 
as  we  ourselves  have  been  taken  in.  Agreed?” 

“Yes.  Agreed.” 

“We  come  smoothly  to  thirdly.  You  have 
called  me  an  adventurer,  Sophronia.  So  I am. 
In  plain  uncomplimentary  English,  so  I am. 
Sb  are  you,  my  dear.  So  are  many  people. 
We  agree  to  keep  our  own  secret,  and  to  work 
together  in  furtherance  of  our  own  schemes.” 

“What  schemes?” 

“Any  scheme  that  will  bring  us  money.  By 
our  own  schemes,  I mean  our  joint  interest. 
Agreed  ?” 

She  answers,  after  a little  hesitation,  “I  sup- 
pose so.  Agreed.” 

“ Carried  at  once,  you  see ! Now,  Sophronia, 
only  half  a dozen  words  more.  We  know  one 


another  perfectly.  Don’t  be  tempted  into  twit- 
ting me  with  the  past  knowledge  that  you  have 
of  me,  because  it  is  identical  with  the  past  knowl- 
edge that  1 have  of  you,  and  in  twitting  me  you 
twit  yourself,  and  I don’t  want  to  bear  you  do  it. 
With  this  good  understanding  established  be- 
tween us,  it  is  better  never  done.  To  wind  up 
all : — You  have  shown  temper  to-day,  Sophronia. 
Don’t  be  betrayed  into  doing  so  again,  because 
I have  a Devil  of  a temper  myself.” 

So  the  happy  pair,  with  this  hopeful  marriage 
contract  thus  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  re- 
pair homeward.  If,  when  those  infernal  finger- 
marks were  on  the  white  and  breathless  counte- 
nance of  Alfred  Lammle,  Esquire,  they  denoted 
that  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  subduing  his 
dear  wife  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle,  by  at  once  di- 
vesting her  of  any  lingering  reality  or  pretense 
of  self-respect,  the  purpose  would  seem  to  have 
been  presently  execAtcd.  Tho  mature  young 
lady  has  mighty  little  need  of  powder  now,  for 
her  downcast  face,  as  he  escorts  her  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  to  their  abode  of  bliss. 


PRICES  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

“ T7WERYTHING  is  so  high!”  laments  eveir- 

JCj  body  who  has  anything  to  buy. — “ Every- 
thing  is  so  high !”  remarks,  apologetically,  ev- 
erybody who  has  anything  to  sell. — “Nothing 
is  high,”  explain  certain  theoretical  financiers; 
“ the  trouble  is  that  our  Currency  is  low  ; with 
a gold  dollar  you  can  buy  as  much  os  you  ever 
could.” 

The  error  of  these  theorist*-— so  far  as  they 
are  not  disloyally  bent  upon  crippling  the  Gov- 
ernment by  depreciating  the  funds — lies  in  this, 
that  they  look  upon  Gold  as  the  one  immovable 
thing  ill  tho  universe : as  the  great  fixed  sun 
around  which  everything  revolves.  But  the 
sun,  so  far  from  being  fixed,  is  itself  a moving 
body.  The  value  of  gold,  like  that  of  every- 
thing else,  rises  n»d  falls  in  accordance  with 
the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand.  . 

Everything  is  high,  as  eveiybody  knows,  and 
as  eveiybody  but  theorists  asserts,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  at  war  and  not  in  peace.  War- 
prices  are,  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be,  high  prices ; because  war  increases  the  de- 
mand for  everything,  while  it  diminishes  the 
supply.  War  takes  the  farmer  from  his  plow, 
and  the  price  of  corn  goes  up.  War  takes  the 
shoemaker  from  his  bench,  and  the  price  of 
shoes  goes  up.  War  takes  .a  portion  of  evciy 
class  of  workmen  from  their  usual  work,  and 
the  price  of  labor  goes  up.  At  this  moment 
fully  one -third  of  the  producers  of  the  loyal 
States  arc  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  tho 
war.  A large  portion  ore  in  the  field  or  on  the 
sea,  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  Many  aro  engaged 
in  producing  implements  of  war  or  military  sup- 
plies— ships,  guns,  clothing,  equipments,  and 
the  like.  All  these  men  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  war  from  their  avocations.  The  pro- 
ducts of  their  former  industry  have  been  dimin- 
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ished,  and  so  the  price  of  these  products  has  in- 
creased. 

Again,  war  is  wasteful.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  fraudulent  waste;  for  the  amount  wast- 
ed by  fraud,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  necessary  waste  of  war.  It  most  al- 
ways cost  much  more  to  sustain  a million  of 
men  in  the  field  than  it  did  to  sustain  the  same 
men  at  home.  A bushel  of  corn  will  feed  no 
more  men  in  Virginia  than  in  Illinois;  but  its 
worth  when  transported  to  the  James  River  is 
far  greater  than  when  it  was  harvested  on  the 
prairies. 

War  is  costly,  and  its  co6t  must  be  paid  by 
those  who  wage  it.  The  cost  of  our  war  may 
be  fairly  measured  by  the  amount  of  our  Nation- 
al Debt.  This,  on  the  14th  of  June,  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  1720  millions  of  dollars. 
Making  a liberal  allowance  for  the  following 
weeks,  our  debt  on  the  1st  of  August  may  be 
stated  at  2000  millions  of  dollars.  Great  as 
this  sum  is  we  assume  that  the  people  consider 
it  fairly  contracted,  well  spent,  and  to  be  paid. 
It  is  in  fact  a first  mortgage  upon  every  acre  of 
land,  upon  every  house  or  ship,  upon  every  mile 
of  railway,  upon  every  man’s  savings  and  earn- 
ings, upon  every  thing,  in  short,  which  can  be 
considered  as  property.  The  debt  is  to  be  paid, 
and  must  be  paid  from  the  accumulations  of 
past  years,  and  from  the  earnings  of  those  that 
are  to  come. 

Great  as  the  burden  must  be  it  will  not  crush 
us.  The  people  of  the  loyal  States  could  pay  it 
three  times  over  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
ten  years  which  preceded  the  war,  and  yet  leave 
every  man  richer  than  he  was  in  1850.  The 
census  puts  down  the  property  of  the  loyal 
States  at  fully  6000  millions  of  dollars  more  in 
1860  than  it  was  in  1850.  We  are  charged  by 
others,  and  we  charge  ourselves,  with  extrava- 
gance ; but  in  ten  years  we  earned  6000  mill- 
ions more  than  we  spent.  Apportioning  this 
by  head  among  the  whole  population,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  loyal  States  was 
worth  250  dollars  more  in  1860  than  in  1850. 
Our  debt,  were  it  three  times  as  great  as  it  is, 
could  be  paid  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
past  ten  years.  But  as  it  takes  the  shnpe  of  a 
loan  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
sented by  the  Government,  payable  hereafter, 
most  of  the  money-cost  will  be  defrayed  from 


the  earnings  of  another  generation.  This  is 
right  and  just.  We  of  this  generation  have  not 
undertaken  this  great  war  merely  for  ourselves. 
We  have  undertake!!  it  mainly  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us.  The  blood  which  it  costs 
we  ourselves  pay.  Our  sons,  and  our  sons’ 
sons,  can  well  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
money. 

Fortunately  erery  dollar  of  the  debt  as  yet 
contracted  is  due  to  ourselves.  How  shall  it  be 
apportioned  among  ns  so  that  each  man  shall 
bear  his  fair  portion  ? As  we  have  said,  this 
debt  is  really  a mortgage  upon  every  man’s  prop- 
erty and  earnings.  It  is  represented  by  Gov- 
ernment bonds  of  various  kinds.  Every  man 
who  holds  such  a bond  has  virtually  a mortgage 
upon  my  property  for  that  amount.  If  I hold 
the  same  sum  I have  an  equal  mortgage  upon 
his  property.  In  any  case  I must  be  a mort- 
gagee ; I can  become  a mortgagor  likewise  by 
purchasing  Government  bonds.  In  the  final  ad- 
justment  these  mortgages  will  cancel  each  other. 

Leaving  patriotism,  for  the  moment,  out  of 
the  question,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  every  man 
to  become,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  a creditor  of  the 
Government,  or  rather,  of  the  people.  The  in- 
terest offered  is  qnite  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
safe  investment;  and  the  Government,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  and  paying  that  interest.  The  se- 
curity offered  is  the  most  ample  possible.  It  is 
a first  lien  upon  the  entire  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. No  man  can  be  half  as  sure  of  receiving 
his  dividends  from  railway  or  bank  stock,  his 
rents  from  real  estate,  or  his  profits  from  busi- 
ness, as  he  is  of  receiving  the  interest  upon  his 
loan  to  the  nation.  Just  now  Government  bonds 
can  be  bought  lower  than  the  stocks  of  any  pay- 
ing railway  or  hank,  simply  because  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  demand  that  a large  amount 
shall  be  offered  for  sale.  We  expect  to  see  the 
time  when  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  shall 
command  a premium  in  gold.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  United  States  paid  more  than  twenty 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
up  its  obligations  with  but  a few  years  to  run. 
We  trust  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  with  the 
debt  now  contracted  and  contracting ; and  so 
the  men  who  have  invested  their  surplus  money 
in  the  Government  loan  have  acted  not  only 
patriotically  but  wisely. 


Jfltmtjjltj  Urcnrii  nf  Current'  Cumts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  20th  of  June.  Both 
the  eastern  and  western  campaign  have  stead- 
ily progressed,  though  no  decisive  results  have  yet 
been  obtained. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  Record  the  Federal  and  j 
Confederate  armies  were  confronting  each  other  at 
Spottsylvania  Court  House  on  the  line  of  the  Po. 
The  battle  had  been  renewed  on  the  18th  of  May, 
after  the  lull  of  a week,  during  which  both  armies 
had  been  rested  and  reinforced.  In  this  engage- 


ment Hancock,  operating  against  the  enemy’s  right 
flank,  gained  two  lines  of  his  intrenchtnents  and 
captured  several  guns ; Burnside  drove  the  Confed- 
erate left  some  distance,  but  subsequently  with- 
drew. 

j The  next  day  Ewell’s  corps  made  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  turn  Grants  right  and  capture  his  supply 
trains,  which  were  loaded  with  ammunition  and  sub- 
sistence. The  attack  was  repulsed,  chiefly  by  the 
gallantry  of  Tyler’s  Division,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  raw  recruits.  The  Federal  loss  was  com- 
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paratively  small — only  900  killed  and  wounded,  l 
while  Ewell  lo9t  1250,  besides  500  taken  prisoners.  I 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Grant  began  to 
manoeuvre  his  left  with  the  purpose  of  drawing 
Lee  out  of  his  intrenckments.  The  position  had 
been  attempted  over  and  again,  sometimes  with  par- 
tial success  and  frequently  with  failure.  The  great- 
est success  gained  was  that  of  the  12th,  when  John- 
ston and  his  division  were  captured ; and  if  the  dis- 
position of  the  Federal  forces  had  been  favorable 
the  advantage  gained  on  this  occasion  might  have 
been  pushed  to  more  decisive  results.  Having  de- 
termined to  shift  his  position,  Grant  extended  his 
left  until  Spottsylvania  Court  House  stood  over 
on  his  right.  Lee  at  the  same  time  extended  his 
right,  intrenching  at  every  move.  In  order  to  com- 
pel a retreat  Grant  had  to  flank  Lee  outright  by 
massing  his  force  on  the  left.  On  Friday,  the  20th, 
then,  Hancock  shilled  over  to  Lee’s  extreme  right, 
and  in  the  evening  advanced  southward.  He  con- 
tinued his  inarch  the  next  day,  and  on  Saturday 
evening  occupied  Bowling  Green.  About  an  hour 
after  Hancock  started,  Friday  night,  Longstreet  also 
moved  southward.  On  Saturday  Hancock  was  fol- 
lowed bv  Warren,  and  Longstreet  by  Ew  ell ; during 
Saturday  night  both  armies  were  on  the  march. 

Monday,  Grant  effected  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Anna,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road. This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  without 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  railroad  bridge  crossing  the  river  at  this 
point  was  burned  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  Wednes- 
day night  found  the  entire  army  between  the  North 
and  South  Anna,  and  within  25  miles  of  Richmond. 
On  the  north  bank  of  the  latter  river  was  General 
Lee’s  new  line  of  defense. 

To  all  appearances  Grant’s  purpose  was  to  march 
up  and  attempt  this  new  line  by  a series  of  assaults 
similar  to  those  directed  against  the  former  line 
along  the  Po.  But  Thursday  found  him  preparing 
to  recross  the  North  Anna,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
May  he  had  his  w hole  army  6outh  of  the  Pamunkey 
and  within  ten  miles  of  Richmond,  with  a new  base 
of  supplies  established  at  White  House. 

The  new'  line  ran  nearly  north  and  south  from  a 
point  on  the  Pamunkey  River  near  Hanover  Court 
House,  across  Tolopatnmov  Creek  three  miles  south 
of  Hanovertown.  Grant’s  head-quarters  were  on 
the  spot  on  which  McClellan's  right  had  rested  two 
years  before.  The  Confederate  line  stretched  from 
Atlee’s  Station,  along  the  line  of  the  Chick&hominy 
and  the  Virginia  Central,  to  Shadv  Grove  Church, 
five  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Out*  forces,  ever 
since  crossing  the  Pamunkey,  had  been  pressing 
steadily  up  to  this  line ; and  on  the  28th  a cavalry 
engagement  had  been  fought,  the  advance  of  Gregg’s 
division  having  met  and  driven  the  enemy.  On  the 
30th  Warren  had  pressed  close  up  to  Shady  Grove; 

. and  Crawford’s  division,  getting  detached  from  the 
main  body,  was  attacked  and  pushed  back.  The 
same  day  Hancock  gained  ground  on  the  right. 

It  was  inevitable  at  this  juncture  that  whichever 
of  the  two  armies  should  first  acquire  a command- 
ing position  between  the  Federal  left  and  Richmond 
would  gain  an  important  advantage.  It  was  for 
this  position  that  the  contest  of  the  next  few  days 
was  carried  on.  If  Lee  should  prove  successful, 
then  he  would  be  able  to  cut  Grant’s  line  of  com- 
munications with  the  White  House;  while  if  Grant 
should  succeed,  Lee  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  way  open  to  Richmond.  On  the  31st  there 
were  cavalry  engagements  both  on  the  right  and 


left  flanks,  in  both  of  which  the  Federals  were  suc- 
cessful. The  success  on  the  left  opened  the  way 
to  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  road  from  White  House  to 
Richmond.  On  Wednesday,  June  1,  the  Sixth 
Corps  took  a position  near  this  place,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  Eighteenth  and  part  of  the  Tenth, 
sent  around  from  the  James;  and  here  a battle  was 
fought  by  this  portion  of  the  army,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  possession  of  Cold  Harbor  by  the 
Federal  Forces.  Cold  Harbor  is  the  key  to  Rich- 
mond on  this  line  of  approach ; and  it  only  remain- 
ed to  cross  the  Chiekahominy  a short  distance  south 
to  outflank  the  Confederate  army. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Hancock  was  shifted 
to  the  left  during  Wednesday  night,  and  an  attack 
was  ordered  the  next  day.  This  was  postponed  on 
account  of  a severe  storm,  and  the  enemy  thus  gain- 
ed time  to  complete  his  preparations  for  defense. 
Thus  it  happened  that  on  Friday,  June  3,  the  Con- 
federates were  as  strongly  posted  on  the  Chicka- 
hominv  as  they  had  been  on  the  South  Anna.  On 
that  day  a battle  was  fought  early  in  the  morning, 
the  main  interest  of  which  centred  on  the  left. 
Here  the  army  was  carried  up  in  close  proximity 
to  the  enemy’s  works.  Some  important  positions 
were  gained  at  great  expenso  of  life,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. On  the  right  a heavy  cannonade  went  on, 
but  without  sensible  effect  on  the  main  issue.  The 
attempt  to  carry  the  Confederate  position  by  direct 
assault  was  given  up.  In  the  evening  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  enemy  on  a portion  of  Hancocks 
corps,  but  was  repulsed,  with  great  loss  to  the  as- 
sailants. Several  assaults  of  this  nature  were  sub- 
sequently made  on  Grant’s  left,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  his  communications  with  the  White  House; 
but  these  were  uniformly  unsuccessful.  On  the 
7th  an  arrangement  was  concluded  between  the 
two  armies  for  the  humane  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  battle-field;  and 
with  this  the  operations  along  the  Chiekahominy 
were  substantially  concluded. 

The  approach  to  Richmond  from  the  North  hav- 
ing been  given  up.  Grant  removed  his  entire  army 
to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  and  formed 
new  combinations.  The  preparations  for  this  move- 
ment were  in  contemplation  before  the  battle  of 
Friday  had  fairly  ended.  For  more  than  a week 
they  were  going  on ; and  on  Sunday  night,  the  12th, 
the  movement  commenced,  and  was  completed  by 
Wednesday  morning.  The  Eighteenth  Corps  went 
back  to  Bermuda  Hundred  by  water ; the  rest  of  the 
army  crossed  the  Chiekahominy  at  Long  Bridge  and 
James  Bridge,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  James 
River,  crossing  at  Powhatan  Point.  During  the 
march  there  was  no  very  serious  interruption  from 
Lee’s  army.  Smith’s  corps  arriving  at  its  destina- 
tion sooner  than  the  others,  marched  forthwith  to 
Petersburg,  the  other  corps  following  in  the  same 
general  direction  soon  after  landing. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  Record  wo  left  Butler  in 
his  intrenchments  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  to  which 
lie  had  been  driven  as  the  result  of  the  fierce  as- 
sault made  by  the  enemy  on  the  16th.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  Hickman’s  brigade  suffered 
severely,  and  Hickman  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  Butler’s  withdrawal  to  Bermuda  Hundred  the 
Confederates  closed  about  him  with  great  vigor,  and 
made  several  assaults  on  his  lines,  which  were  re- 
pulsed. On  the  20th  the  Confederate  General  Walker 
was  captured. 

With  the  exception  of  important  reinforcements 
sent  to  General  Grant,  there  has  aince  been  no  oc- 
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cnrrence  of  special  interest  in  Butler’s  department,  j sas.  General  Canby  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Kautz  on  the  19th  of  May  returned  from  his  second  River  on  the  14th  of  May,  where  he  was  collecting 
great  raid,  having  cut  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  ; together  forces  to  assist  Banks.  Banks’s  position 
and  the  Danville  railroads  at  various  points,  destroy-  ; remains  the  same  as  hitherto ; the  significance  to 
ing  a large  amount  of  stores.  1 be  attached  to  Canby’s  appointment  being  simply 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  important  successes  were  ' that  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  is  now  or- 
achieved  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  by  Generals  | ganized  under  a single  command,  and  Banks  re- 
Averill  and  Crook.  Besides  burning  the  railroad  ! ports  to  Canby  just  as  Thomas  reports  to  Sherman, 
bridge  at  Newbem,  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir-  j Early  in  the  month  John  Morgan,  with  2500  men, 
ginia  Railroad,  several  engagements  occurred  with  made  another  raid  into  Kentucky.  Entering  by 
the  enemy,  in  which  the  latter,  under  Morgan  and  Pound  Gap,  he,  with  great  rapidity,  got  possession 
Jenkins,  was  severely  punished.  In  one  of  these  of  Paris,  Georgetown,  Cynthiana,  Williamstown, 
Jenkins  was  taken  prisoner.  and  Mount  Sterling.  lie  attacked  the  Louisville 

After  Sigela  defeat  in  the  Shenandoah,  Hunter  and  other  railroads,  interrupting  communications 
was  appointed  to  supersede  him.  On  the  5th  of  j for  several  days.  This  force  was  met  by  Burbridge 
June  a battle  was  fought  near  Staunton,  between  j on  the  9th,  and  severely  beaten,  but  not  so  badly 
Hunter  and  the  Confederate  General  W.  E.  Jones,  j used  as  to  prevent  further  destruction ; for  Lex  in g- 
resulting  in  a complete  victory.  /General  Jones  was  j ton  was  afterward  captured  and  plundered  by  Mor- 
killed,  Staunton  was  captured,  1500  prisoners  and  gan’s  men,  and  two  Ohio  regiments  were  taken  at 
several  guns  were  taken,  and  the  rebel  force  was  Cynthiana.  On  the  12th,  however,  Burbridge  again 
driven  to  Waynesboro.  After  the  capture  of  Staun-  attacked,  and  this  time  with  a decisive  result,  corn- 
ton  a junction  was  effected  on  the  8th  with  Crook  pletely  rooting  the  enemy  and  capturing  a large 
and  Averill.  In  the  mean  time  Sheridan's  command  portion  of  his  force,  besides  a thousand  horses,  which 
having  crossed  the  Pamunkev  on  the  7th,  were  were  probably  the  main  object  of  t be  raid, 
marched  to  a point  south  of  Gordonsville.  This  The  navy  has  lost  three  gun-boats  by  capture 
point — Trevilan  Station — was  reached  on  the  11th.  during  the  month ; the  Granite  City  and  the  Wave 
Here  an  important  victory  was  gained,  and  a large  at  Sabine  Pass ; and  the  Water  Witch , which  was 
portion  of  the  Gordonsville  Railroad  destroyed ; four  taken  by  eight  rebel  gun-boats  under  the  guns  of 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  Fort  M‘Allister,  Georgia. 

In  the  West  Sherman,  having  occupied  Kings-  The  Cleveland  Convention  met  on  May  81.  John 
ton  and  the  line  of  the  Etowah,  resumed  his  march  Cochrane  was  elected  its  President.  A platform 
on  the  2*lth  to  Dallas,  where  he  came  up  with  the  was  reported  and  adopted,  made  up  of  resolutions 
enemy ; on  the  28th  McPherson  was  engaged,  and  in  favor  of  the  Union,  the  suppression  of  the  rebell- 
the  Confederates  were  driven  back,  with  a loss  to  ion  without  compromise,  of  an  expression  of  grat- 
them  of  about  3000  men.  On  Thursday,  June  2,  itude  to  the  army  and  navy,  of  free  speech,  free 
Schofield  and  Hooker  moved  upon  Marietta,  a few  press,  the  habeas  corpus , the  abolition  of  slavery, 
miles  to  the  left  of  Dallas ; Stoneman’s  and  Gar-  the  right  of  asylum,  tho  Monroe  Doctrine,  a one- 
rard's  cavalry  at  the  same  time  taking  possession  term  Presidency,  the  confiscation  of  rebel  lands, 
of  Allatoona  Pass.  This  advance  brings  our  army  and  their  division  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
out  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Georgia  to  the  fer-  the  Union  army.  John  C.  Fr6mont  was  nominated 
tile  plains  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  In  for  President,  and  John  Cochrane  for  Vice-Presi- 
regard  to  the  value  of  Allatoona  Pass,  Sherman  said,  dent.  Mr.  Fremont’s  letter  of  acceptance  was  every 
in  his  dispatch  of  June  7 : “ 1 have  been  to  Alla-  way  remarkable.  He  said  that  the  right  to  have 
toona  Pass,  and  find  it  admirable  for  our  purposes,  candidates  in  the  coming  election  was  disputed.  He 
It  is  the  gate  through  the  last,  or  most  eastern  spur  said  that  the  Administration  had  violated  the  liber- 
of  the  Alleghanies.  It  now  becomes  as  useful  to  us  ties  of  American  citizens ; and  that  abroad  its  course 
as  it  was  to  the  enemy,  being  easily  defended  from  had  been  marked  by  feebleness  and  want  of  princi- 
eitber  direction.  The  roads  hence  from  Ackworth  pie.  Mr.  Fremont — the  same  that  in  1861  had, 
Into  Georgia  are  large  and  good,  aud  the  country  without  authority,  carried  out  the  widest  system 
more  open.”  of  confiscation  against  Missouri  rebels— said,  also, 

On  the  10th  Wheeler,  with  a Confederate  force  that  he  was  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  platform  in 
of  cavalry,  interrupted  the  railroad  communication  favor  of  the  confiscation  of  rebel  property.  He 
between  Sherman’s  army  and  Chattanooga.  At  said  that  the  Administration  had  disgraced  itself  by 
about  the  same  time  Forrest,  in  conjunction  with  denying  the  right  of  asylum,  meaning,  of  course, 
Roddy  and  Lee,  gained  a derisive  victory  over  in  the  Arguelles  case,  which  is  treated  of  in  its  lo- 
Sturgis  at  Guntown,  Mississippi.  General  A.  J.  gitimate  place  in  this  Record.  And,  finally,  he 
Smith,  who  had  been  operating  successfully  against  wound  up  by  saying  that  if  the  Baltimore  Con- 
Marmaduke,  was,  after  this  disaster,  placed  at  the  vention  would  nominate  some  other  candidate  than 
head  of  the  forces  against  the  rebel  cavalry  acting  Mr.  Lincoln  he  would  support  him ; but  Mr.  Un- 
in  Sherman's  rear.  coin’s  election  he  thought  it  proper  to  oppose,  and, 

In  the  Southwest  affairs  have  at  least  assumed  a if  possible,  to  prevent,  and  in  that  contingency  he 
less  critical  aspect  as  compared  with  the  situation  accepted  the  nomination  of  tho  Cleveland  Conven- 
a month  ago.  General  Banks  with  his  array  have  tion. 

returned  to  New  Orleans,  having  fonght  two  bat-  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Baltimore  Convention 
ties  on  the  way,  in  both  of  which  the  rebels  were  met.  Ex-Governor  Denison,  of  Ohio,  was  elected 
repulsed.  Porter’s  gun-boat  fleet  was  relieved  on  President.  A platform  of  resolutions  was  reported 
the  lltli  of  May  through  the  ingenious  efforts  of  and  adopted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  rebellion  be 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  who  brought  it  safely  suppressed  without  compromise;  that  slavery  be 
out  of  its  perilous  situation  by  the  construction  of  abolished  by  Constitutional  amendment ; that  an 
a dam  at  Alexandria.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  army  expression  of  popular  gratitude  was  due  not  only  to 
has  also  been  brought  down  the  river,  and  dispatch-  the  army  and  navy,  but  also  to  the  President , that 
ed  against  the  forces  under  Marmaduke,  in  Arkan-  : foreign  immigration  be  encouraged;  that  the  rail- 
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road  to  the  Pacific  ought  speedily  to  be  constructed ; j 
and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  maintain-  j 
ed.  The  Convention  then  nominated  Abraham  Lin-  j 
coin,  of  Illinois,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennes-  j 
see,  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  nom-  ! 
ination  was  first  carried  by  a call  of  the  States,  all 
except  the  Missouri  delegation  voting  for  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  The  nomination  was  then  made  unani- 
mous; a National  Committee  was  elected,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned. 

MEXICO. 

Maximilian,  the  new  Mexican  Emperor,  arrived 
in  Mexico  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  received  from 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Vera  Cruz  the  keys  of  that 
city.  The  French  authorities  had  made  extraordi- 
nary preparations  for  this  event,  and  especially  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  into  the  capital,  which 
was  announced  for  the  10th  of  June,  that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops 
into  that  city  last  year.  But  there  has  been  no 
grand  popular  reception  of  the  Emperor,  notwith- 
standing that  he  began  his  proclamation,  issued  on 
his  arrival,  informing  the  Mexicans  that  they  had 
longed  for  his  presence!  Generals  Santa  Anna, 
Almonte,'  Miramon,  and  Marquez  were  appointed 
Grand  Marshals  of  the  new  Empire. 

CUBA. 

On  the  20th  of  last  November  Thomas  Savage, 
United  States  Consul-General  at  Havana,  informed 
Secretary  Seward  of  the  arrival  in  Cuba  of  over 
one  thousand  African  negroes,  notice  of  which  was 
promptly  given  to  Lord  Lyons  and  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  British  Government.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  Secretary  Seward  informed  Earl 
Russell  through  Lord  Lyons  that,  if  a communication 
should  be  addressed  by  the  British  Government  to 
the  Spanish  Cabinet,  with  a view  to  procure  an 
amendment  of  the  laws  affecting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  Cuba,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  communicate  with  the  Government  of  Spain 
in  the  same  sense  and  spirit.  On  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary Seward  received  from  Lord  Lyons  a letter  in- 
closing a memorandum  of  the  communication  to  be 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  at  Madrid. 

According  to  this  memorandum  the  present  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  obligations  of  Spain  relative  to 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ; so  that  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1803,  the  number  of 
slaves  introduced  into  Cuba  is  estimated  at  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  as  compared  with  11,254  of 
the  previous  year.  This  diminution  would  be  satis- 
factory if  it  were  not  dependent  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  present  Captain-General,  who  is  at  any  mo- 
ment liable  to  be  removed;  and  this  officer  com- 
plains of  the  want  of  sufficient  power  conferred  upon 
him,  and  of  the  inadequate  provisions  of  the  Span- 
ish penal  code  for  the  suppression  of  the  Cuban  slave- 
trade. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Dulce  (Captain-General 
of  Cuba)  had  seized  the  cargo  of  slaves.  The  ne- 
groes had  been  landed  in  Colon,  a district  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  Now,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  this  district  was  Don  Joso  Augustin 
Arguellcs.  It  was  through  this  officer  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  captured,  for  which  sendee  he  received 
from  the  Spanish  Government  $15,000.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  capture  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty  days  on  pretense  of  a visit  to  New  York 
to  purchase  the  La  Cronica , a Spanish  journal  pub- 


lished in  that  city.  He  did  not  return  from  this 
visit,  and  it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  he 
had  retained  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  negroes 
belonging  to  the  expedition  and  had  sold  them  into 
slavery  at  a profit  to  himself  of  a hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  United  States  Consul  at  Havana  for- 
warded to  Secretary  Seward  a statement  of  these 
facts  on  the  27th  of  March. 

There  was  no  extradition  treaty  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  by  which  the  former  could 
claim  the  rendition  of  Arguelle? ; but  in  view  of  the 
infamous  crime  committed  by  the  latter  General 
Dulce  was  informed  that  if  he  would  send  to  New 
York  a suitable  officer  steps  would  be  taken,  if  pos- 
sible, to  place  Arguelle8  in  his  possession.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  the  more  urgently  demanded  by  the  fact  that 
without  the  presence  of  this  notorious  criminal  in 
Cuba  it  would  be  impossible  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  who  had  been  consigned  by  him  to  slavery. 
Arguelles  was  arrested  on  the  11th  of  May,  1864. 

EUBOPE. 

The  London  Conference  having  decided  upon  an 
armistice  for  a month,  the  Danish  Government  raised 
the  blockade  of  the  German  ports.  The  conditions 
of  the  truce  are,  that  a week’s  notice  must  be  given 
before  hostilities  are  again  resumed ; the  allies  to 
hold  their  position  in  Jutland  and  the  Danes  Alaen, 
but  tho  former  to  impose  no  further  contributions. 
When  the  Conference  met  on  the  2d  of  June  this 
armistice  was  prolonged  for  fifteen  days. 

A severe  naval  engagement  took  place  off  Heli- 
goland on  May  9 between  the  Danish  fleet  and  that 
of  the  allies.  The  latter,  consisting  of  three  Aus- 
trian frigates  and  two  Prussian  gun-boats,  returned 
to  its  moorings  on  the  Elbe,  bearing  evident  signs 
of  having  been  severely  handled. 

The  Liberal  party  in  England  have  received  great 
encouragement  from  a speech  recently  made  in  Par- 
liament by  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  Paine’s  Reform  Bill,  he  having  on  this  occasion 
declared  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  news  of  Grant’s  movements  has 
created  unusual  interest  in  England.  The  contest- 
ed case  of  the  rebel  rams  has  been  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  British  Government ; not  finding  any  law 
for  the  detention  of  these  vessels,  and  yet  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences  which  must  follow  their 
release,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  freed  itself 
from  the  perplexing  dilemma  by  purchasing  them. 
The  ship-owners  of  Liverpool,  fearing  that  some 
time  the  policy  pursued  by  the  British  Government 
in  relation  to  the  Alabama  might  be  turned  against 
itself,  have  presented  a petition  to  Parliament  urg- 
ing that,  in  case  the  existing  law  be  insufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  a strict  neutrality,  such  amend- 
ments should  be  introduced  into  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  as  would  secure  the  end  desired.  The 
matter  was  presented  in  a very  effective  manner  in 
a speech  made  by  Mr.  Cobden  on  May  13.  He 
said  that  the  British  Government  had  already  done 
its  worst  against  tho  American  mercantile  marine. 
The  injury,  considering  merely  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty destroyed,  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars ; but  this  was  not  all,  that  which  had  not  been 
destroyed  had  been  rendered  useless.  In  1860  one- 
third  of  the  American  commerce  was  carried  on  in 
foreign  bottoms,  in  1863  three-fourths;  and  this 
was  owing  to  privateers  armed  and  equipped  in 
English  ports. 
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History  of  Frederick  the  Gi'tat,  by  Thomas  Car- 
lyle: Vol.  IV.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Carlyle  car- 
ries us  through  a dozen  years  of  the  life  of  Frederick. 
The  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Second 
Silesian  War  of  1744-5,  in  which  occurred  the  fruit- 
less capture  of  Prague  by  the  Prussians ; the  battle 
of  Fontenoy  (May,  1745),  where  the  French  and 
their  allies — Prussia  being  one — beat  the  Austrians 
and  their  allies — England  being  one ; the  battle  of 
Hohenfriedberg  (J une,  1745),  where  the  Prussians 
beat  the  Saxons,  now  the  allies  of  Austria,  and  yet 
won  no  great  advantage  from  a victory  the  like  of 
which  “had  not  been  seen  since  Blenheim;”  the 
battle  of  Sohr  (September,  1745),  where  the  Prus- 
sians got  the  better  of  the  Austrians ; the  battle  of 
Kesseldorf  (December,  1745),  where  the  Saxons, 
still  allies  of  the  Austrians,  fought  their  last  battle 
as  a nation,  and  were  utterly  routed  by  the  Prus- 
sians. This  Second  Silesian  War  was  really,  in  the 
world's  history,  but  an  episode  in  the  general  Eu- 
ropean war  then  raging.  It  was  closed  by  the  peace 
of  Dresden  (December,  1745).  In  describing  the 
once  famous  battle  of  Fontenoy,  Carlyle  pricks  a 
wind-bag  which  has  long  done  duty  as  the  last  in- 
stance of  modern  chivalry.  According  to  the  story 
—finally  polish ed  up  by  Voltaire,  after  the  manner 
of  his  famous  but  exploded  “ Moriamur  pro  rege 
nostro,”  etc.  Lord  Charles  Hay — so  runs  the  story 
— Captain  of  the  English  Guards,  and  M.  le  Marquis 
d’Auteroche,  of  the  French  Grenadiers,  found  them- 
selves with  their  commands  fronting  each  other. 
Each  stepped  forward,  bowing  politely,  hat  in  hand. 
“Gentlemen  of  the  French  Guards,”  said  the  En- 
glishman, waiving  precedence,  “Fire!” — “No,” 
replied  the  equally  polite  Frenchman,  “ we  never 
fire  first.”  Chivalry  satisfied,  the  English  Guards 
did  thereupon  fire,  to  the  terrible  loss  of  the  French 
Grenadiers.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  fished  up  the  genuine 
account  of  this  transaction,  fearfully  spelled,  by 
Lord  Charles  Hay  himself.  What  he  did  say,  in 
effect  was,  “ We  are  the  English  Guards,  and  hope 
you  won’t  run  away  before  we  can  get  at  you,  os  you 
did  a while  ago  at  Dettingen.”  The  sublime  court- 
esy of  the  affair  thus  resolves  itself  into  a bit  of 
“ chaffing.”  After  this  episodical  war  followed,  as 
far  a3  Frederick  was  concerned,  ten  years  of  peace. 
Half  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  a minute  and 
picturesque  account  of  the  private  life  of  Frederick. 
Then  follows  the  opening  campaign  of  the  great 
Seven  Years’  War— Prussia  and  England  being  now 
on  one  side,  France  and  Austria  on  the  other,  with  all 
Europe  as  allies  on  one  side  or  the  other — during 
which  Frederick  first  manifested  his  great  capacities 
as  a Captain  and  Ruler.  Those  who  have  followed 
Mr.  Carlyle  thus  far  in  his  History  of  Frederick  will 
need  no  other  inducement  to  go  on  with  him  to  the 
end.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Life  of  Napoleon , by  Baron  Jomixi,  trans- 
lated by  Major-General  H.  W.  IIallkck.  Napole- 
on is  hardly  more  indisputably  the  great  master  of 
the  Science  and  Art  of  VVar  than  Jomini  is  the  great- 
est military  historian  and  commentator.  lie  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  first,  with  no  rival  unless  it  be  Sir 
William  Napier,  who  can  fairly  claim  to  be  second. 
HU  “Critical  and  Military  History  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Revolution”  is  tho  foundation  upon  which  and 
the  quarry  out  of  which  all  the  military  histories  of 
that  period  have  been  built.  His  Life  of  Napoleon 


is  an  almost  necessary  complement  to  that  work. 

As  a biography  of  Napoleon,  in  his  personal  and 
political  character,  wo  can  not  accord  to  it  a very 
high  place.  The  very  form  in  which  it  is  cast — an 
autobiography  recited  in  the  Elysian  Fields  by  the 
shade  of  Napoleon  to  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Freder- 
ick— would  of  itself  preclude  any  high  degree  of 
merit  as  a memoir.  This  form,  however,  gives  no 
slight  advantage  for  presenting  the  military  history 
of  Napoleon.  Tho  Great  Master  might  be  supposed 
to  present  his  career  as  a commander  in  the  best 
form  before  such  an  audience.  In  this  main  aspect 
the  work  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  labor  of 
presenting  it  in  our  language  could  have  been  un- 
dertaken bv  no  one  more  capable  than  General  Hal- 
leck.  These  five  large  volumes,  with  the  accom- 
panying convenient  Atlas  of  Military  Maps,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes— and  who 
now  does  not  ? — to  gain  some  idea  of  what  war  in 
modem  times  implies.  Every  officer  who  hopes  to 
command  a regiment,  much  more  a brigade  or  di- 
vision, should  study  them  as  the  lawyer  studies  his 
Blackstone  or  Kent,  or  as  the  divine  studies  his  Tar- 
retin  or  Calvin.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand.) 

Pulpit  Ministrations,  by  Gardiner  Spring.  In 
these  two  volumes  the  venerable  ancl  venerated 
“ Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
City  of  New  York,”  whose  charge  over  a single 
church  has  extended  over  two  full  generations,  ded- 
icates a scries  of  discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Duty  to  the  great  multitude  who  have  been, 
who  are,  and  who  may  hereafter  be  connected  with 
his  pastoral  charge.  To  a circle  even  larger  than 
this  large  one  these  sermons,  the  ripest  fruits  of  a 
long  and  earnest  life,  will  bo  more  than  welcome. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Expositoiy  lActures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
by  George  W.  Betiiune,  D.D.  This  work,  a 
fragment  of  the  author’s  design,  must  be  accepted 
as  the  best  literary  monument  of  one  of  the  ripest  i 
scholars  and  most  eloquent  divines  who  have  adorned 
the  American  pulpit.  The  denomination  to  which 
Dr.  Bethune  belonged  formerly  required  its  pastors 
to  deliver  a series  of  expository  lectures,  on  the  suc- 
cessive Sabbaths  of  every  year,  setting  forth  and  ex- 
plaining the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  in  the  venerable  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  each  Sabbath  of  the  year  having 
its  assigned  topic.  Afterward  four  }rears  instead  of 
one  were  assigned  to  this  course,  one  lecture  being 
delivered  every  month.  These  lectures  of  Dr.  Be- 
thune embrace  about  two-thirds  of  such  a course. 

To  their  preparation  in  a permanent  form  he  had 
consecrated  the  strudy  of  years.  Although  only  a 
portion  of  the  design,  these  lectures  will  be  regarded 
as  a permanent  addition  to  the  theological  literature 
of  the  day.  (Published  by  Sheldon  and  Company.) 

Barbara's  History , by  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
which  forms  the  240th  volume  of  “ Harper’s  Libra- 
ry of  Select  Novels,”  is  by  all  odds  the  best  of  the 
scores  of  tales  which  have  grown  out  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  three  or  four  novels.  The  plot  is  essen- 
tially that  of  “Jane  Eyre;”  there  are  scenes  and 
characters  which  might  have  formed  parts  of  “ Tho 
Professor”  or  “ Villcttc.”  Although  Miss  Edwards 
has  borrowed  so  largely  from  Miss  Bronte,  she  has 
brought  enough  original  matter  into  her  novel  to 
take  it  out  of  the  category  of  mere  imitations.  She 
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has  made  ono  of  the  best  of  the  second-class  novels 

of  the  day. Cousin  Phillis  (Harper's  Library  of 

Select  Novels,  No.  242)  is  an  exceedingly  graceful 
little  story.  It  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  just 
at  the  point  where  one  would  expect  that  the  real 
story  was  to  begin.  Unless  we  greatly  mistake  the 
capacities  and  purposes  of  the  author,  we  shall  have 
some  day  a novel  in  w hich  the  character  of  Cousin 
Phillis  will  be  more  largely  developed. 

The  Potomac  and  the  Rapidan , by  Alonzo  II. 
Quint.  (Crosby  and  Nichols.)  The  Chaplain  of 
the  noble  Massachusetts  Second  republishes  with 
additions  a series  of  letters  describing  his  experi- 
ences with  that  regiment  from  the  time  when  it 
was  with  Patterson  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah down  to  the  time  when  it  was  sent  to  rein- 
force Kosecrans  in  Tennessee.  The  record  embraces 
Cedar  Mountain,  Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellory  die.  The  author  promises  a record  of 
the  doings  of  his  regiment.  We  refer  to  this  work 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  some 
one  connected  with  every  regiment  in  our  service 
should  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  its  histori- 
ographer. For  many  reasons  the  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  will  be,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  proper  man 
for  the  work.  If  at  all  fit  for  his  post,  he  knows 
every  man  in  the  regiment  and  every  event  in  its 
history ; the  nature  of  his  duties  gives  him  leisure 
to  record  them.  He  should  consider  it  a part  of  his 
official  duty  to  write,  and  deposit  in  the  national  ar- 
chives, such  a history.  Probably  hereafter  all  of 
these  accounts  would  be  published.  But  even  if 
they  existed  only  in  manuscript,  a thousand  or  two 
of  snch  documents  would  be  of  inestimable  advant- 
age to  the  man  who  will  at  some  time  write  an  ad- 
equate history  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Savage  Africa , by  Wingwood  Reade.  In  an- 
other part  of  this  Magazine  we  have  given  an  ex- 
tended account  of  this  somewhat  noticeable  book  on 
Africa  and  the  Africans.  It  forms  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  to  the  library  of  works  on  Africa  w hich 
has  been  issued  by  the  publishers.  Most  of  these 
works  tell  how  that  country  and  its  people  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  explorers,  missionaries,  and  men  of 
science.  It  is  worth  while  to  show  how  they  ap- 
pear to  a rather  clever  but  superficial  “club-man,” 
who  chose  to  make  a trip  to  the  Equator  rather 
than  to  the  Arctic  regions.  The  book,  though  far 
enough  from  being  profound,  is  lively  and  reada- 
ble. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin , by 
Jakes  PakTon.  Mr.  Parton  possesses  in  a high 
degree  the  prime  requisites  for  a biographer.  He 
Is  unwearied  in  his  search  for  facts ; he  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  grasping  the  significance  of  liis  materials,  so 
as  to  gain  a clear  idea  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  readers ; he  is  unswervingly  honest, 
presenting  the  man  as  he  believes  him  to  have  re- 
ally been,  not  merely  as  he  should  or  might  have 
been.  Thus,  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  Burr  a 
patriot,  or  even  grand  old  Jackson  a saint.  The 
honest  purpose  of  knowing  and  telling  the  truth, 
and  the  power  of  telling  it  graph icalty,  are  as  con- 
spicuously shown  in  depicting  the  quiet  life  of 
Franklin  as  in  narrating  the  more  turbulent  careers 
of  Burr  and  Jackson.  To  say  that  this  Life  of 
Franklin  is  the  best  yet  written  would  be  a very 
slight  recommendation ; for,  apart  from  Franklin's 


own  autobiography,  we  have  had  nothing  even  ap- 
proaching mediocrity.  But  we  can  go  much  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  Mr.  Parton ’s  Life  is  in  every  way 
very  good.  (Published  by  Mason  Brothers.) 

Nineteen  Beautiful  Years.  In  this  touching  lit- 
tle volume  a sister  undertakes  to  tell  of  a sister 
whose  circle  of  life  was  completed  within  nineteen 
}rears.  Yet  so  completely  rounded  w as  it  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  perfect  in  threescore 
and  ten  years.  It  is  the  simple  story  of  the  devel- 
opment of* a girl  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibili- 
ties, and  fine,  though  not  extraordinary,  faculties. 
She  loved  Literature,  Art,  and  Music ; yet  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  she  would  ever  have  be- 
come a great  writer,  artist,  or  musician.  In  the 
very  fact  that  her  life  presented  nothing  veiy  ex- 
traordinary lies  the  charm  of  this  loving  record  of 
it.  The  nineteen  beautiful  years  of  the  life  of  Man' 
Willard  lie  within  the  reach  of  thousands  and  tens 
ofthousands.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

First  Principles  of  a New  System  of  Philosophy, 
by  Herbert  Spencer.  This  volume  is  an  install- 
ment of  what  is  intended  to  be  a series  of  works 
unfolding  the  principles  of  a “New  Philosophy,” 
embracing  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
manifested  in  the  universe  of  Matter,  Force,  and 
Mind,  so  far  as  they  are  cognizable  by  the  human 
faculties.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  give  even  the  baldest  outline  of  the  phi- 
losophy whose  inauguration  is  here  attempted ; and 
no  one  who  has  not  devoted  months  to  its  examina- 
tion can  l>e  qualified  to  pass  absolute  judgment  upon 
its  validity ; or,  if  it  be  partly  valid  and  partly  in- 
valid, to  draw  the  lino  between  the  true  and  the 
false.  All  that  we  dare  say  is  that  it  is  a work  of 
great  ability,  which  deserves  and  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  who  have  leisure  and 
capacity  to  pursue  the  investigations  through  which 
the  author  proposes  to  conduct  them.  (Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

Guide-Book  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
This  railroad,  with  its  connections,  passes  through 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  United 
States.  It  traverses  the  great  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, touches  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  passing  every  where  through 
scenes  of  romantic  and  historic  interest  This  mod- 
est little  volume  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 
guide  through  this  picturesque  region,  with  which 
no  tourist  who  proposes  to  visit  it  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Seven  Stories , with  Basement  and  Attic , by  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell.  This  volume,  as  is  indicated  by 
its  punning  title,  consists  of  seven  Stories — mainly 
reminiscences  of  foreign  travel  and  residence — a con- 
siderable part  of  which  were  originally  contributed 
to  this  Magazine.  They  are  marked  by  the  delicate 
fancy  and  graceful  style  which  characterizes  all  the 
writings  of  the  author.  (Published  by  Charles 
Scribner.) 

Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  The  third  annual  revision  of  this  admira- 
ble Guide-Book  is  now  ready.  The  editor  has  again 
gone  over  most  of  the  ground  described  by  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  mak  ing  all  necessary  changes  and  addi- 
tions. Much  entirely  new  matter  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  information  as  to  routes  and  charges 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  month. 
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THE  death  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  a nation- 
al event.  In  original  creative  genius  no  name 
in  our  literature  is  superior  to  his;  and  'while  ev- 
ery body  was  asking  whether  it  were  impossible  to 
write  an  American  novel,  he  wrote  romances  that 
were  hardly  possible  elsewhere,  because  they  were 
so  purely  American.  There  was  never,  certainly, 
an  author  more  utterly  independent  than  Haw- 
thorne of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him. 
In  his  style,  even,  which,  for  a rich,  idiomatic  raci- 
ness, is  unsurpassed,  there  was  no  touch  of  any  of 
the  schools  of  his  time.  It  was  as  clear  and  simple 
as  Thackeray’s,  and  as  felicitous ; but  there  was  a 
flush  of  color  in  it,  sometimes,  of  which  Thackeray 
4&s  no  trace.  But  of  the  literary  influences  of  his 
time,  and  even  of  his  personal  association,  there  is 
no  sign  in  his  writings.  The  form  in  which  his 
world  was  revealed,  like  that  world  itself,  was  en- 
tirely his  own. 

Nor  was  there  any  foreign  flavor  whatever  in  his 
genius.  It  was  not  a growth  of  the  English,  or  the 
German,  or  the  French;  nor  was  it  eclectic.  It 
was  American.  It  was  almost  New  England,  ex- 
cept for  that  universality  which  belongs  to  such 
genius,  and  which  made  the  “Marble  Faun”  no 
less  a characteristic  wrork  of  Hawthorne’s  than  the 
“Scarlet  Letter.”  Yet  in  both  there  is  the  same 
general  quality,  although  one  is  a story  of  old  Pu- 
ritan days  in  Boston,  and  the  other  of  modern  life 
in  Rome. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hawthorne  was  nn  author, 
and  a copious  one,  long  before  he  was  generally 
recognized.  His  delight,  in  former  days,  was  to 
insist  that  no  writer  was  so  obscure  as  he ; and  it 
is  one  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  his  power  that  he 
still  w rote  on.  He  piped,  and  the  world  would  not 
sing;  be  played,  and  it  would  not  dance.  But  he 
was  sent  to  be  a piper,  and  so  he  piped  until  the 
world  paused,  charmed  by  the  rare  melody,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  master.  His  place  in  our  litera- 
ture he  took  at  once  when  the  “ Scarlet  Letter"  was 
published,  and  in  that  place  he  was  never  disturbed, 
and  will  always  remain. 

Personally,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  doubtless  the 
least  known  of  all  American  authors.  He  was  in- 
superably shy ; and  although  the  most  fascinating 
of  companions  to  those  with  whom  he  could  con- 
verse, he  was  “silent  as  a stone”  in  society,  and 
was  seldom  seen  except  by  the  interior  circle  of  his 
friends.  His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  pass- 
ed in  Maine  and  about  Salem  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  then  called  to  the  Custom-house  in  Boston 
by  the  historian  Bancroft,  the  Collector.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Concord,  in  Middlesex,  Massuchu- 
setts,  where  he  lived  in  the  “ Old  Manse.”  Again 
entering  official  life,  he  was  made  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  at  Salem.  With  the  change  of  Administra- 
tion he  retired  to  a cottage  at  Lenox,  in  Berkshire, 
Massachusetts ; presently  returned  to  Concord,  and 
upon  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  his  friend 
Franklin  Pierce,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  appointed 
Consul  at  Liverpool.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  traveled  upon  the  Continent,  and  passed  a win- 
ter in  Rome,  a visit  which  supplied  him  with  ma- 
terial for  his  wonderful  work,  “The  Marble  Faun.” 
Two  or  three  years  since  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  settled  himself  quietly  at  “The  Wayside,” 
aa  he  called  his  pleasant  little  house  in  Concord,  on 
the  edge  of  the  town,  upon  the  Boston  road.  There 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  until  the  war  dis- 
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turbed  him.  The  peculiarity  of  his  temperament, 
and  his  old  political  affinities  and  friendships,  pre- 
vented him  from  sympathizing  fully  w'ith  the  na- 
tional movement.  But,  however  his  friends  regret- 
ted his  feeling,  his  position  was  unassailed  by  the 
least  suspicion.  For  several  months  his  health  had 
failed.  A general  weariness  oppressed  his  powers. 

His  desire  of  work,  and  even  of  life,  seemed  to  be 
relaxed.  He  made  little  journeys,  one  especially 
to  Philadelphia,  with  his  friend  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Ticknor,  of  Boston,  who  died  suddenly  at  the  hotel 
in  that  city.  It  was  a painful  and  probably  injuri- 
ous shock  to  Hawthorne,  who  returned  to  his  home, 
only  to  leave  it  soon  afterward  with  his  life-long 
friend  Franklin  Pierce,  for  a trip  through  parts  of 
New  England.  The  journey  was  scarcely  liegun 
when,  at  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  quietly  in 
the  night,  without  a sigh,  apparently  without  a pang, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  died.  He  would  have  been 
sixty  years  old  had  he  lived  until  the  4th  of  July. 

The  charm  of  his  writings  is  imperishable.  The 
fresh  glow  of  genius  which  pervades  them,  apart  , 
from  the  essential  interest  of  the  stories,  is  inde- 
scribable. They  have  an  individual  pungency  which 
does  not  always  mark  the  w’orks  of  our  authors  of 
an  equal  fame.  The  sparkle  of  humor  which  glit- 
ters every  where  upon  his  page,  often  weird  but  nev- 
er dull,  and  a certain  steadiness  and  self-possession 
of  tone,  equally  free  from  rhetoric  or  baldness,  cer- 
tify a manly  vigor  and  character  which  does  not 
necessarily  distinguish  so  subtle  and  poetic  a na- 
ture. Hawthorne  was  brought  to  his  home,  and 
buried  from  the  church  amidst  throngs  of  famous 
and  honoring  friends  upon  the  softest  of  May  days. 

One  of  that  honoring  multitude,  in  words  which  re- 
veal the  quality  and  depth  of  his  feeling,  says : “The 
interior  of  the  church  was  perfectly  white  and  fra- 
grant with  flowers,  and  upon  the  coffin  lay  a wreath 
of  apple  blossoms  from  the  old  Manse  and  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne’s last  unfinished  manuscript. . . . Few  and  fit- 
tingly, chosen  were  the  inspired  passages  read,  and 
the  calm,  comforting,  and  unaffected  words  of  his 
friend  the  preacher  (Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark) 
who  stood  by  his  coffin,  and  gave  the  only  audible 
utterance  to  thoughts  which  w'ere  pervading  every 
breast Up  to  the  highest  eminence  of  their  beau- 

tiful cemetery,  under  groups  of  pine,  overlooking 
the  streets  Hawthorne  had  walked  and  the  river 
consecrated  in  his  story,  they  bore  him,  their  noblest 
dead,  and  buried  him  in  sunshine  and  flowers;  and 
the  pilgrim  w'ho  saw  for  the  first  and  last  time,  then, 
the  mortal  face  and  form  of  one  so  greatly  loved, 
though  slightly  known,  will  own  a new  and  life- 
long associaticn  whenever  ‘waves  the  pine-treo 
through  his  thought/  and  he  resummons  the  im- 
mortal company  who  encircled  that  spot,  which  is 
evermore  hallowed  ground.” 

The  discussion  which  was  opened  by  our  corre- 
spondent, “A  Disappointed  Man,”  is  of  so  interest- 
ing and  friendly  a character  that  the  Easy  Chair, 
while  not  inviting  debate,  nor  promising  to  give  a 
public  hearing  to  every  correspondent,  is  vdry  glad 
to  welcome  “ A Hopeful  Man,”  whose  communica- 
tion follows : 

UI  hare  read  with  delight  and,  I trust,  much  profit 
the  plaintive  outpourings  of  your  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  * A Disappointed  Man/  and  your  frank  but  gen- 
erous replies,  and  I have  been  puazled  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  correspondence  is 
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bona  fide  or  merely  fictitious.  In  either  case  it  matters 
but  little.  The  real  question  is,  which  of  the  two  positions 
bright?  Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  both.  That 
sin  editor  should,  and,  as  a general  rule,  does  seek  to  sup- 
ply lib  readers  with  what  iu  his  judgment  is  the  very  best 
in  the  market,  no  sane  man  will  for  a moment  call  In  ques- 
tion. But  that  does  not  solve  the  problem  that  perplexes 
not  only  your  ‘Disappointed  Man,*  but  the  whole  family 
to  which  he  belongs. 

44  Now  I will  be  frank.  I own  that  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to  is  in  a certain  sense  a relative  of  mine,  and  I feel 
interested  in  his  welfare,  for  upon  his,  in  some  degree,  de- 
pends my  own.  I am  not  an  editor— never  was,  and  do 
not  know  that  1 ever  will  be;  but— do  not  laugh — I have 
had  fifteen  years’  experience  in  writing  for  the  press — for 
newspapers  of  All  grades,  and  magazines  not  graded  at  all 
— and  surely  1 ought  to  know  something  by  this  time  about 
popular  literature.  I sent  you  a poem  once— 4 hardly 
available’  was  th$  answer.  That  wus  the  most  crushing 
declination  an  editor  ever  hurled  at  me.  ‘Hardly’  im- 
plies almost  but  not  quite.  Think  of  Tantalus.  It  was 
my  highest  octave,  and  yet  I had  to  fall,  and  such  a fall! 
To  have  reached  the  very  rim  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
sacred  waters;  to  have  felt  their  cool  moisture  sprinkled 
on  my  thirsty  lips  as  they  bubbled  and  sparkled  in  my  face, 
and  then  to  see  them  suddenly  recede.  Oh,  Sir!  that  was 
agony  double-refined.  But  no  matter— it  was  an  offspring 
of  the  soul,  that  little  idyl,  and  I love  it  all  the  same. 

“But  I digress  from  the  subject  I set  out  to  discuss — 
gratification  of  the  popular  appetite  in  literature.  Ah, 
that  is  it  I But  it  is  a strange  appetite.  It  is  at  this  mo- 
ment gulping  down  its  voracious  and  capacious  maw  such 
a variety  of  provender  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
it  likes  best ; and,  to  say  the  truth,  I do  not  believe  it  real- 
ly knows.  Look,  if  you  please,  at  the  huge  piles  of  trash 
that  are  daily  dished  up  in  New  York  city  alone,  and  sent 
oat  smoking  hot  to  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 
Is  an  editor’s  judgment  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a given 
literary  article  governed  by  what  ho  believes  will  be  the 
judgment  of  his  readers?  lias  he  nothing  to  do  with 
creating  and  regulating  as  well  as  supplying  the  popular 
appetite?  Docs  ho  keep  nothing  but  cakes  and  ale  be- 
cause cakes  and  ale  are  in  the  greatest  demand?  Is  he 
fixed  in  bis  purpose  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  article 
that  la  not  called  for? 

“A  wise  Easy  Chair,  elevated  at  a great  height,  and 
commanding  a view  of  the  whole  world  of  literature,  can 
see  where  reform  is  needed,  and  its  word  will  be  law. 
I do  not  complain  at  my  ill-success.  Doubtless  the  judg- 
ment that  condemned  me  was  honest,  and  may  have  been 
correct.  It  must  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  al- 
ways to  discriminate  between  that  which  is  barely,  and 
what  is  ‘ hardly  available,’  and  even  a wise  Easy  Chair  is 
entitled  to  forgiveness  if  it  sometimes  mistakes  the  one 
for  the  other.  That  it  does  sometimes  make  such  mis- 
takes itself  can  hardly  doubt.  Or  does  it  presume  upon 
the  manifest  and  undoubted  superiority  of  every  article  it 
publishes  over  every  other  article  it  rejects  ? If  it  does  I 
should  like  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  to  its 
readers  upon  the  relative  merits  of  certain  articles  pub- 
lished and  others  rejected. 

“ But  what  does  it  mean  when  it  expresses  ‘ its  convic- 
tion that  the  gems  of  purest  ray  serene  do  not  languish  in 
the  depths  of  ocean,'  etc.  ? Nobody  has  asserted  that  they 
do.  Gray  does  not  say  eo.  He  did  say  ‘ full  many  a gem,’ 
etc.  Does  au  Easy  Chair  doubt  that?  Or  does  it  mean  to 
insinuate  that  all  the  genius  deserving  reward  is  always 
rewarded  ? Does  it  doubt  that  there  have  lived  and  died 
Bacons  and  Platos  in  intellect  and  genius,  but  lacking  in 
ambition  and  energy,  without  having  made  any  noise  in 
tiie  world?  I do  not.  Do  not  think  I have  a personal 
reason  for  thinking  so,  for  I have  not.  I have  in  ray  mind 
a man  whose  resplendent  genius  as  an  orator  has  been  tes- 
tified to  Dy  all  who  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  and  yet 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  never  make  himself 
known  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  his  own 
State,  and  to  none  of  any  other.  One  day  he  mounts  a 
stump  or  enters  a pulpit  or  a lecture-room  and  electrifies 
his  whote  audience  with  the  brilliant  scintillations  of  his 
burning  eloquence,  and  the  next  day  he  dh'gui<*es  himself 
and  assumes  the  rtile  of  ‘The  Gipsy  Doctor,*  and  roves 
aoont  from  place  to  place  treating  old  sores  and  chronic 


[ complaints  generally,  and  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of 
astrology.  Crazy  l— No,  Sir,  not  a bit  of  it.  He  is  as  un- 
stable  as  the  wind  though,  and  ‘ that’s  what’s  the  matter,* 
and  nothing  else,  lie  haa  for  a short  time  filled  the  first 
charge  of  a certain  church  in  Cincinnati,  and  could  have 
kept  it  at  his  own  price,  but  he  didn’t  do  it.  Why?  I 
don’t  know,  neither  does  he.  I have  heard  a few  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  United  States  both  North  and  South, 
and  I would  as  soon  listened  to  the  ‘ Gipsy  Doctor*  ns  to  any 
of  them.  It  is  my  opinion  be  will  never  win  a name  among 
the  nation’s  orators,  and  yet  I have  no  doubt  he  might,  if 
he  would,  surpass  many  who  have  been  ranked  as  such. 
I might  introduce  many  other  examples  illustrative  of  the 
truth  of  Gray’s  sentiment,  but  I will  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject any  further  now.  A Hopeful  Mas. 

“ P.S.  I wish  to  say  to  your  ‘ Disappointed  Man’  that  I 
approve  of  his  idea  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a ‘ Mu* 
tual  Admiration  Magazine,*  and  that  in  case  he  should  get 
I rich  and  start  one,  I have  several  ‘pood  rejected  articles,* 
and  quite  a number  which  I am  sure  would  be  rejected  if 
I were  to  send  them  to  a certain  magazine  which  shall  be 
nameless— all  of  which  I will  dispose  of  on  reasonable 
terms.** — Ibid • 

Does  it  occur  to  the  hopeful  and  to  the  disap- 
pointed men  that  an  editor  must  often  choose  among 
very  good  material,  and  decline  much  that  he  would 
gladly  print,  from  mere  want  of  room  ? The  expe- 
rience of  ever}7  editor  shows  him  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  manuscript  is  overwhelming,  and  he  often 
has  more  really  valuable  material  than  exactly  fills 
the  limited  number  of  pages  in  a single  issue. 

— The  Easy  Chair  hopes  that  the  caustic  read- 
er will  not  look  back  over  this  number,  and  sav, 
“Where  is  it,  then? — why  not  print  it?”  because 
that  is  so  easy  a fling,  and  unworthy  the  enlight- 
ened readers  of  these  pages. 

Certainly  no  Easy  Chair,  and  no  wise  Editor— for 
the  Hopeful  Man  will  rememtar  that  these  person- 
ages arc  not  synonymous — suppose  that  every  arti- 
cle they  publish  is  superior  to  all  that  are  not  pub- 
lished. They  merely  believe  that,  upon  the  whole, 
in  view  of  the  objects  of  the  Magazine,  the  one  pub- 
lished is  superior  for  the  jmipose  to  those  that  are 
not.  There  may  be  a question  whether,  even  for 
that  purpose,  it  be  superior ; but  there  can  be  none 
that  the  editor  thinks  so.  There  may  be  an  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  readers  against  that  of  the  editor, 
but  such  an  appeal  decides  nothing,  except  that 
judgments  differ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  appealing 
to  readers  to  ascertain  that  fact.  Often  the  publica- 
tion of  most  important  and  valuable  articles  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  half  dozen  people  in  and 
around  any  editorial  office  may  naturally  and  prop- 
erly differ.  But  the  power  of  final  decision  must 
rest  somewhere,  and  it  is  vested,  in  the  case  of  peri- 
odicals of  every  kind,  in  the  editor.  If  experience 
shows  that  he  can  not,  with  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  proprietors,  be  vested  with  that  power, 
he  is  removed,  and  another  depositary  of  the  power 
is  found.  But  the  power  itself  remains ; for  it  is 
as  much  an  essential  attribute  of  an  editor  as  that 
of  arbitrary  force  is  of  a government  in  mortal 
peril. 

Now  the  Hopeful  Man  asks  one  really  vital  and 
important  question,  “ Has  an  editor  nothing  to  do 
with  creating  and  regulating  as  well  as  supplying  a 
popular  appetite?”  This  is  the  question  of  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  press  ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  reply  to  it,  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances, must  be  negative  rather  than  positive.  An 
editor  is  bound  by  every  honorable  consideration  to 
print  nothing  which  in  his  estimation  can  injure 
public  morals.  So  much  is  clear.  Is  the  converse 
I equally  clear,  that  he  is  bound  to  print  every  thing 
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which  in  hid  estimation  will  purify  public  morals  ? 
Clearly  not ; because  he  can  not. 

But  there  is  another  view.  It  is  better  to  do 
some  good  than  none  at  all.  It  is  better  that  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  should  read  James's  novels  than 
Paul  de  Kook's.  Now  if  a publisher  can  make  mon- 
ey by  printing  James's  novels  to  take  the  place  of 
De  Kock’s,  ought  he  to  refrain  from  doing  so  because 
he  can  not  afford  to  print  Palev’s  Theology  or  But- 
ler’s Analogy  for  the  same  purpose?  Let  us  take 
the  JTopcful  man's  own  illustration  : **  Shall  the 
editor  keep  nothing  but  cakes  and  ale,  because  cakes 
and  ale  are  in  the  greatest  demand  ?”  That  is  not 
the  way  to  put  the  question.  The  point  is  here : 
Will  he  give  cakes  and  ale  to  customers  who  want 
them ; or,  by  replacing  them  with  the  purest,  heav- 
en-descended water,  which  they  do  not  want,  will 
he  turn  them  back  to  stone- wall  and  rot-gut?  That 
is  the  practical  question. 

For  what  is  a newspaper  or  a magazine  ? Name 
which  you  will,  it  is  of  one  of  two  kinds.  It  either 
belongs  to  a scientific  or  religious  class,  which  are 
published  by  the  benevolence  and  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  wish  the  truths  it  discusses  circulated,  or 
else  it  is  an  individual  enterprise  for  the  advantage 
of  the  enterprisers.  If  it  be  of  the  first  kind,  it  pur- 
sues its  course,  without  regard  to  circumstances,  so 
long  as  the  money  hold9  out.  It  says  what  it  was 
established  to  say,  and  if  nobody  will  buy  it,  it  is 
stopped  or  gratuitously  circulated.  If  it  depends 
partly  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  then  its  tone 
is  regulated  by  that  of  the  bu}rers.  In  other  words, 
it  is  merchandise,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  trade. 
But  if  it  be  the  property  of  an  association  of  two, 
three,  or  more  proprietors — as  are  most  of  the  news- 
papers in  New  York,  for  instance— it  is  a business 
established  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  own- 
ers, precisely  like  any  other  business.  Thus  a jour- 
nal is  designed  for  those  who  sympathize  with  its 
views,  and  who  therefore  buy  it.  If  they  are  many, 
the  circulation  is  large,  and  it  thus  becomes  a de- 
sirable method  of  advertising,  and  the  advertising  is 
the  source  of  profit.  Now  the  editor  of  the  journal 
conducts  it  so  that  it  shall  maintain  its  buyers  by 
maintaining  the  principles  which  they  favor.  He 
is  morally  bound  to  admit  nothing  immoral  into  it. 
He  is  bound  to  make  it  as  elevating  and  purify- 
ing an  influence  as  he  can,  subject  to  the  cardinal 
condition  that  it  shall  be  profitable.  If  he  de- 
stroys that,  he  destroys  the  paper ; and  disappear- 
ing, it  ceases  to  be  an  influence  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. 

In  a word,  if  his  customers  want  cakes  and  ale, 
he  will  try  that  those  refreshments  shall  be  of  the 
best  quality.  If  he  finds  that,  without  dispersing 
his  customers,  he  can  cultivate  a taste  in  their  po- 
tations for  that  heaven-descended  water,  he  will  do 
H,  believing  water  to  be  better  for  every  body  than 
ale,  but  ale  infinitely  better  than  hardscrabble.  He 
will  use  his  common-sense.  He  will  do  what  he 
can.  If  he  wishes  to  convert  Choctaws  to  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  he  will  not  begin  by  reading 
Homer  to  them  in  the  original  Greek.  He  will  not 
starve  because  he  can  not  have  the  whole  loaf.  An 
editor  is  bound,  in  the  sense  meant  by  a Hopeful 
Man,  to  create  and  regulate  as  well  as  feed  the  pop- 
ular appetite.  But  he  must  begin  with  the  appetite 
he  finds.  From  that  he  is  to  “create”  the  higher 
one.  All  that  we  can  ask  of  him  is  that  he  do  his 
work  soberly,  honestly,  and  unfalteringly ; and  the 
Easy  Chahr  is  sure  that  he  hears  M A Disappointed 
Man”  and  “A  Hopeful  Man”  saying  Amen! 


Just  as  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  in  New  York  end- 
ed the  campaign  opened,  and  soon  afterward  the  Fair 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  less  successful  than 
that  which  we  rather  proudly  called  “ The  Metro- 
politan.” Nor  is  that  surprising,  for  no  city  has 
been  more  patriotically  devoted  since  the  war  began 
than  Philadelphia.  Men,  money,  and  sympathy 
she  lias  lavished  upon  the  cause ; and  we  can  easily 
imagine  with  what  kind  feelings  the  wounded  or 
suffering  soldier,  or  the  brave  men  flushed  with  the 
glory  of  the  magnificent  campaign,  have  read  of  the 
noble  outpouring  of  the  national  heart  of  which  the 
Fairs  all  over  the  land  are  an  imperfect  proof.  In- 
deed, the  tie  between  the  citizens  at  home  and  those 
in  the  field  is  much  closer  than  some  of  the  latter 
sometimes  imagine.  When  they  reflect  that  for 
every  man  in  the  army  there  are  scores  of  hearts 
interested,  and  some  at  least  painfully  watching, 
they  will  see  that  millions  of  human  beings  have 
the  directest  interest  in  the  campaign. 

In  this  great  system  of  Sanitary  Fairs  also,  we 
can  see  how  wisely  the  vast  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  country  are  now  directed.  The  war 
has  educated  us  in  every  way  to  make  every  effort 
and  all  emotion  tell.  The  ardor  which  three  years 
ago  was  concentrated  upon  havelocks,  not  to  be  re- 
membered without  a mingled  smile  and  tear,  is 
now  organized  into  the  most  substantial  and  sys- 
tematic relief.  In  all  this  we  see  the  old  national 
quality — a quality  which  certifies  success.  And  if 
our  opponents  partake  of  the  same,  while  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  the  contest  make  the 
result  undoubted,  that  very  fact  shows  also  how 
final  the  result  must  be. 

The  history  of  the  Sanitary  Fairs  will  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  characteristic  ch^ters  in 
the  annals  of  the  war. 

Wk  hope  /hat  no  reader  omits  the  new  novel  of 
Dickens,  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  in  the  vain  expect- 
ation of  reading  it  when  it  is  finished  and  published 
collectively.  If  he  does,  he  loses  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  every  month,  and  declines  to  prolong  his 
delight.  The  sale  of  the  first  number,  separately, 
in  London,  was  forty  thousand  copies  within  the 
first  few  days.  Nor  is  that  surprising,  for  the  work 
is  as  gushing  and  exuberant  as  any  of  his  long  list. 
The  humor  is  more  rollicking  than  in  any  tale  he 
has  written  for  many  a year,  while  its  curious  and 
various  revelations  of  the  lower  strata  of  London 
life  are  as  much  contributions  to  history  as  the  ex- 
traordinary pictures  of  Paris  in  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.” 

The  fertility  of  Dickens’s  power  is  amazing. 
There  is  a general  resemblance  of  manner  in  his 
stories,  but  there  is  very  little  repetition  of  charac- 
ter. His  profusion  is  Shakespearian.  But  that 
which  Shakespeare  could  do  perfectly,  and  beyond 
comparison  in  literature,  Dickens  can  not  do  at  all. 
He  can  not  draw  a gentleman.  Noble  men  and 
transcendently  heroic  women  he  delineates  with 
love  and  skill.  Common  and  uncommon  people  he 
pictures  as  few  have  ever  done.  But  a figure  like 
Hamlet,  like  Mercutio,  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  like 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  does  not  move  across  his 
page.  Of  course  the  absence  is  noted  only  because 
the  company  is  so  rich  and  various.  Upon  the  Rial- 
to we  look  to  see  representatives  of  all  the  w'orld. 

Never  forget  that  every  number  of  the  tale  has 
a certain  completeness,  and  that  serial  reading  in 
these  days  is  a most  desirable  and  economical 
habit. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


In  this  number  of  tlie  Magazine  ends  the  fourth 
part  of  “Dlnis  Duval/’  the  last  part  of  the  last 
story  that  we  shall  ever  have  from  Thackeray.  In 
this  bright  summer  the  roses  bloom  and  the  birds 
sing  upon  his  grave.  Yet  at  the  very  height  of  the 
opulent  year  the  loss  of  that  immense  vitality  seems 
only  the  more  incredible.  We  cling  to  these  last 
pages  because,  when  they  have  been  read,  and  oth- 
er numbers  of  the  Magazine  succeed,  and  other 
months  and  years,  and  the  inexorable  lapse  of  time, 
he  must  be  spoken  of  no  longer  with  a tender  per- 
sonality, as  of  one  dead  but  not  yet  buried,  but 
rather  as  we  speak  of  Scott,  and  B6ranger,  and  Ir- 
ving, and  of  the  longer  dead  and  immortal. 

Well,  the  moral  is,  the  greatness  of  childlike 
simplicity.  Keep  that  if  you  can,  whatever  jrou 
lose.  lie  knew  the  world,  as  the  technical  phrase 
is,  as  few  men  knew  it.  The  weakness  of  men  and 
the  complex  motives  of  human  action  he  compre- 
hended more  profoundly  than  most  modern  authors. 
But  he  wa9  himself  a child  through  it  all.  His 
greeting,  bis  talk,  his  faults,  his  face,  they  were 
those  of  a generous  child.  That,  also,  is  the  im- 
pression of  this  last  story.  What  unaffected  hate 
of  meanness  and  admiration  of  manliness  and  truth 
there  are  in  every  line ! How  every  parent  w’ould 
wish  his  son  to  have  the  same  emotions  in  regard 
to  the  various  people  and  events  of  the  tale  that 
the  author  evidently  has ! Surely  none  of  us  who 
have  always  loved  and  admired  Thackeray  would 
wish  to  have  had  the  last  W’ords  from  his  pen  oth- 
er than  those  w'hich  ho  has  written  in  “Denis 
Duval.” 

The  verses  which  follow  have  a tender  ballad 
pathos  %hich  in  spirit  is  not  unlike  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  strains  of  Wordsw’orth.  There  is 
something  almost  too  painful  in  the  incident,  but 
the  poet  has  touched  it  with  an  art  which  justifies 
his  choice. 

THE  LOST  LAMB. 

The  marsh  and  meadow  lay  in  fog, 

The  night  was  chill  with  driuly  rains, 

The  glide- wife  turned  the  smouldering  log, 

And  spread  the  snowy  counterpanes. 

Tlie  child  within  its  downy  bed 
She  tucked  with  more  than  wonted  care, 

Then  lnid  her  own  thrift-weary  head, 

And  into  dreams  slipped  half  her  prayer. 

Past  midnight,  and  the  dame  awoke, 

A cry  of  anguish  filled  the  room! 

She  listened : not  a murmur  broke* 

The  alienee  of  the  household  gloom. 

Again  and  yet  again  she  stirred 
In  startled  slumber  through  the  night, 

As  oft  her  fevered  fancy  heard 
Some  wild,  strange  summons  of  affright. 

Toward  dawn  it  sounded  yet  again. 

Plaintive  and  lone,  and  faint  and  far; 

*Twas  like  a childish  cry  of  pain, 

Or  utterance,  as,  44 Mamma,  mamma!** 

She  sprang  from  bed,  and  sought  her  child: 

Soft  nested  in  Its  crib  It  lay, 

And  on  each  sleeping  feature  smiled 
The  first  faint  promise  of  the  day. 

Back  to  her  bed  the  gude-wife  crept, 

Her  eyes  half  blind  with  tender  tears : 

44  In  God’s  own  hsnd  my  darling's  kept — 

How  foolish  are  a womnu's  fears! 


44  Some  lamb,  most  like,  has  strayed  the  fold, 
The  poor  lone  thing  was  bleating  ‘ba,’ 

Which,  borne  upon  the  fog  and  cold. 
Seemed  to  my  mother  ears,  4 Ms,  m*.’" 

Next  day  a piteous  tale  went  round, 

The  village  street  was  all  agog; 

A child's  dead  body  had  been  found 
Stiff  standing  in  the  meadow  bog! 

The  little  feet  had  strayed  away: 

The  dinging  mire  had  held  them  fast 

Till  dfiath,  slow  dawning  with  the  day, 
Brought  her  its  blest  release  at  last. 

And  there,  throughout  that  livelong  night, 
A helpless  chili  of  tender  years, 

Fainter  and  fainter  with  affright. 

Had  called  44  Ma,  ma*'  to  sleeping  ears! 

I knew  her  not — I only  found 
In  printed  page  this  tale  of  fear; 

But  when  I cease  to  hear  that  sound, 

I shall  have  ceased  all  sounds  to  hear. 


“Dorinda”  wishes  to  have  the  last  word,  and 
says  that  it  is  a pity  we  should  let  John  Bull  and 
Jean  Crnpaud  know  what  ill-mannered  people  we 
are.  Does  Dorinda  also  think  it  a pity  that  the 
clergyman  should  reprove  the  shortcomings  of  the 
saints  lest  the  sinners  should  discover  that  even 
saints  are  not  perfect?  Mrs.  Grundy  is  a formi- 
dable being.  But  there  is  something  worse  than 
Mrs.  Grundy,  and  that  is,  caring  what  she  will  say. 

The  one  thing  which  the  times  will  establish, 
whatever  they  may  disturb,  is  our  independence  of 
foreign  criticism.  Not  that  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  intelligent  can  ever  become  indifferent  to 
a sensible  man  or  nation ; but  the  overpowering  and 
morbid  deference  to  foreign  judgments,  as  such,  is 
passed  forever.  We  have  learned  by  a somewhat 
sad  experience  how  much  that  judgment  owes  to 
the  poorest  prejudice.  We  have  seen  in  the  per- 
sistent falsehood  aimed  at  the  happiness  of  a nation, 
the  utterly  unworthy  and  contemptible  spirit  which 
may  dictate  apparently  the  gravest  verdicts.  We 
have  seen  that  nothing  is  precious  to  so  many  of 
our  judges  but  their  own  passion.  And  we  have 
seen  in  their  own  proper  persons  the  individuals 
who  have  been  especially  delegated  to  communicate 
the  information  upon  which  judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered. 

After  that  last  fact  it  is  impossible  that  any  self- 
respecting  American  should  longer  value  a foreign 
opinion  upon  any  subject  whatsoever  in  this  coun- 
try, merely  as  a foreign  opinion.  Neither  in  man- 
ners nor  morals  do  we  know  of  any  European  who 
can  claim  a superiority  for  his  nation  over  ours; 
while  the  political  problem,  whatever  the  result  of 
the  war,  will  have  been  settled  quite  as  satisfacto- 
rily as  it  has  ever  been  in  any  other  land.  When 
American  citizens  suffer  themselves  to  be  hired  to 
go  to  England,  for  instance,  in  the  agony  of  a great 
revolution  involving  the  highest  interests  of  the 
race  and  civilization  to  which  both  America  and 
England  belong,  for  the  purpose  of  caricaturing  the 
truth  and  ridiculing  the  cause  which  has  made  En- 
gland what  it  is,  we  may  properly  own  a sense  of 
degradation  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  no  ex- 
perience. Until  then,  whether  John  Bull,  whose 
name  was  generated  from  a consciousness  of  its  pro- 
priety, or  Jean  Crapaud,  who  will  see  a standing 
woman  drop  rather  than  yield  his  seat,  like  or  dis- 
like our  manners,  is  a matter  of  profound  indiffer- 
ence, Miss  Dorinda ! 
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44  If  you  could  read  my  verses,’  writes  a young 
poet  who  sings  “ at  night,”  “on  a breezy,  moonlit, 
mid-summer  midnight,  in  the  presence  of  an  invalid 
who  is  sleeping  the  first  quiet  slumber  that  has  been 
hia  for  many  weeks,  1 think  you  would  accept  them. 
But  you  will  probably  read  them  in  your  office  when 
you  are  weary,  impatient,  annoyed,  and  perhaps 
hungry  in  a double  sense,  and  you  will,  1 greatly 
fear,  throw  them  in  the  waste  paper  basket.” 

Listen,  then,  poet,  and  know  that  the  Easy  Chair 
read  your  verses  on  a day  in  June — 

“And  then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days,” 
as  Lowell  sings.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
air  was  exquisite.  From  the  open  window  your 
judge's  eyes  looked  along  ranges  of  rounded  trees 
toward  the  delicate  west.  The  soft  air  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  clover  and  roses,  and  thrushes 
sang  in  the  thicket  by  the  stream.  A vague  occa- 
sional hum  of  distant  voices,  the  cry  of  boys,  a call 
to  cattle,  the  tap  of  a hammer,  the  lowing  of  cows, 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  gusty  bark  of  dogs  min- 
gling with  the  rustle  of  leaves  in  tho  gentle,  pleas- 
ant breeze  and  the  incessant  sound  of  birds— these 
were  the  only  annoyances  he  knew.  Sitting  at  the 
window,  and  listening  and  looking  was  his  only 
weariness — entire  rest  his  utmost  impatience ; and 
for  a double  hunger— O poet ! it  was  after  dinner. 

These  were  not  the  circumstances  you  had  fan- 
cied for  favorable  reading ; neither  were  they  those 
which  you  had  deprecated  as  most  probable  and 
most  unfavorable.  Yet  they*  were  those  under 
which  the  Easy  Chair  read  your  verses,  owned 
their  sweet  feeling,  wished  they  were  better,  and— 
doing  as  he  would  be  done  by— dropped  them  in  the 
basket. 

(fiitor'fi  Dramur. 

CORRESPONDENT  in  Michigan  says: 

I have  this  from  the  physician  in  whose  prac- 
tice it  occurred.  Doctors  are  often  annoyed  by  pa- 
tients who  will  not  follow  directions.  Nono  could 
complain  of  this  one : 

Mike  was  taken  “ bad,”  and  Pat  was  dispatched 
for  tbe  doctor,  who,  after  due  inquiries  into  the  cose, 
sent  some  effervescing  powders,  with  directions  to 
have  Mike  swallow  the  draught  while  effervescing. 
Fearing  that  the  word  “effervescing”  might  not  oc- 
cur in  Pat’s  dictionary,  the  doctor  substituted  the 
word  “boiling.”  “When  it  boils  and  foams  up,” 
said  he,  “let  Mike  drink  it.”  The  next  morning 
the  doctor  called  round  with  the  inquiry, 

44  How  are  you  this  morning,  Mike?” 

44  Most  well  intirely;  but  it  gave  me  an  awful 
sore  mout.” 

Sure  enough,  upon  examination,  the  poor  fellow’s 
mouth  and  throat  were  found  to  be  literally  skinned. 

44  What  made  your  mouth  this  way,  Mike?” 

“The  medicine  you  sint,  to  be  sure.” 

44  Did  you  take  it  as  directed  ?” 

44  To  be  shure  I did ! I put  the  two  in  won,  and 
pat  thim  on  tbe  coals  till  they  boilt,  and  thin  I 
dthrmnk  them.  Holy  Mother ! but  it  did  me  a pow- 
er of  good.” 


Mas.  PabtixGton  writes  a letter  to  the  Drawer 
from  which  we  make  an  extract : 

“I  declare!  I wish  I could  find  out  about  the*e  pol- 
itic* for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I have  got  to  mixed  up  I 
don’t  know  now  whether  I am  a foreigner  or  an  alien. 
When  Partington  was  alive  he  waa  a real  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Wig,  a real  Nulllfier ; and  if  we  had  only  nullified 


those  South  Carolina  folks  we  shouldn't  have  had  so  much 
fuss  with  those  raius  and  things. 

11 1 can  tell  you  one  thing,  though:  I am  in  for  Union; 
and  I always  was  ever  since  I got  big  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried ; and  I expect  I always  shall  be,  if  I live  to  be  a hun- 
dred; for  I think  *tia  a blessed  institution,  and  inoculated 
by  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Edom;  and  I think 
pro  ought  to  follow  their  suspicious  example,  even  if  Eve 
did  have  a fall ; for,  considering  the  circumstances,  there 
ain't  none  of  us  as  could  throw  the  first  stone ; and  if  we 
was  all  shook  up  in  a bag  there  wouldn't  any  body  corns 
out  first. 

UI  hear  a good  deal  about  Copperheads;  but  specia  is 
so  scarce  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  solid  copper  agoing ; 
I expect  the  heads  must  be  Wood,  with  a little  Bell  metal 
over  them ; but  I don’t  profess  to  be  a politician,  so  I liopo 
you  won't  put  my  remarks  iu  the  Drawer,  as  I am  only 
a furlong  widow,  a relic  of  Partington's,  a good  house- 
keeper, own  my  hofnestead—forty  acres  of  woodland— 
and  have  got  counterpins  and  linen  enough  to  last  twenty 
years,  all  made  up,  besides  two  boxes  of  yellow  soap  up  in 
the  garret,  all  cut  up  Into  squares,  and  so  hard  you  can't 
stick  a knife  into  it” 


The  following  circumstance  is  true,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it  has  long  since  4 4 ate  his  last  goose 

There  used  to  live  in  Stony  Lane,  Washington 
County,  Rhode  Island,  a man  by  the  name  of  David 
Lawton,  who  was  proverbial  for  a huge  stomach 
and  an  insatiable  appetite.  Once  upon  a time  he 
visited  the  neighboring  town  of  Newport  on  busi- 
ness, and,  in  order  to  help  pay  his  expenses,  he  took 
a fat,  nicely-dressed  goose  along  with  him.  This 
he  sold  at  a bargain,  for  seventy-five  cents,  to  a poor 
widow  who  kept  a boarding-house,  agreeing  to  take 
dinner  with  her  in  part  payment,  for  which  she  was 
to  charge  him  twenty-five  cents.  Learning  that 
her  dinner-hour  was  usually  at  one  o’clock,  he  re- 
quested her  to  serve  up  his  at  twelve,  on  account  of 
his  business  engagements,  which  she  consented  to 
do.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  fixed  David  present- 
ed himself  at  the  widow’s  board,  where,  upon  a huge 
platter,  the  self-same  goose  that  he  had  reared  and 
fatted  lay  smoking  from  the  spit,  flanked  by  tbe 
usual  varieties  of  vegetables  and  sauce  which  serve 
to  make  a roast  goose  doubly  palatable.  Down  our 
gourmand  sat,  alone  (for  of  course  none  of  the  regu- 
lar boarders  had  arrived),  and  soon  devoured  goose 
and  “ fixins,”  and  nearly  cleared  the  table ; he  then 
arose,  and,  without  apology  or  comment,  deliberate- 
ly received  a silver  half-dollar  (the  balance  of  their 
account)  from  the  widow’s  hand  and  departed.  What 
the  boarders  did  for  a dinner  that  day  tradition  does 
not  inform  us. 

There  used  to  reside  in  our  State  a man  of  rather 
miserly  propensities,  who  was  very  negligent  in  pro- 
viding for  his  household.  His  children  were  never 
more  than  half  fed  or  half  clothed.  At  one  time  his 
wife  was  taken  sick,  and  he  wras  obliged  to  hire  an 
Irish  servant  to  do  the  housework,  over  whom  he 
kept  a vigilant  eye.  Whether  she  was  thievish  or 
not  she  was  certainly  witty,  and  indulged  in  fre- 
quent remarks  upon  the  leanness  of  the  larder.  One 
morning  Skinflint  brought  in  a pound  of  butter,  ex- 
pecting that  it  would  last  for  a week  in  a family  of 
five  children ; but  at  supper-time  it  was  considera- 
bly reduced  in  quantity,  and  as  he  could  not  account 
for  such  a rapid  disappearance  he  accused  Bridget 
of  purloining  it.  Straightening  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  with  eyes  flasliing  with  rage,  the  excited  wo- 
man exclaimed,  “Steal!— I steal  from  you!  If  I 
was  going  to  turn  thafe  I’d  steal  something  to  bring 
here!” 
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One  of  our  clerical  correspondents  says : ported  a batten*  with  drawn  sabres  in  an  exposed 

I was  preaching  in  the  town  of  A , on  the  position.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  supporting  a 

Susquehannah  River.  Down  the  river  two  or  three  battery  is  any  thing  but  a pleasant  job,  especially 
miles  is  a little  hamlet,  where  I had  established  an  when  the  enemy’s  shot  occasionally  goes  crashing 
appointment.  A company  of  young  men,  with  Bill , through  the  column ; and  in  this  case  the  men,  har- 
S— — at  their  head,  occasioned  me  some  trouble  by  ing  to  remain  mounted,  sat  on  their  horses  with 
whispering,  laughing,  etc.,  during  service.  # tightly  drawn  lips,  eveiy  one  apparently  expecting 

Bill  was  a returned  Californian,  who  pretended  to  his  turn  to  come  next.  The  enemy’s  guns  were 
have  made  his  pile  in  the  land  of  gold.  He  talked  posted  at  the  distance  of  600  yards,  and  hidden  by  a 
big,  drove  a fast  horse,  and,  like  Mrs.  Tony  Weller’s  tall  growth  of  wheat.  The  fight  had  progressed 
shepherd,  had  a “wonderful  power  of  suction”  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  cannonading  very  brisk, 


that 1 4 particular  kind  of  wanity”  called  bad  whisky. 
Having  tried  milder  measures  with  the  boys  I ad- 
ministered to  them  a pretty  sharp  rebuke,  which 
Bill  appropriating  all  to  himself  breathed  oat  terri- 
ble threats  of  revenge.  | 

The  next  time  I went  down  to  preach  he  drove 
his  horse  up  to  Brother  Jones’s,  where  I had  left 
mine,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  hitching  it  in  the 
barn  till  after  meeting.  When  the  services  were 
over  Brother  J.,  myself,  and  Bill,  who,  by-the-way, 
had  been  very  gracious  all  the  evening,  went  to  the 
barn  in  company.  While  we  were  busy  bitching 
on  my  horse  Bill  was  looking  after  his  own.  All  at 
once  he  broke  loose.  You  may  have  heard  some 
very  powerful  swearing,  but  I think  you  have  nev- 
er heard  any  tiring  that  would  go  ahead  of  that. 
Brother  J.  came  around  with  his  lantern  to  see  what 
it  was  all  about.  A single  glance  at  Bill’s  $250 
horse  explained  it  all.  Mane  and  tail  were  gone  as 
close  as  sheep-shears  could  cut  them.  Just  then 
the  boys,  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  see  the  fun, 
exploded,  and  the  shout  which  accompanied  their 
yells  of  laughter — “Old  Mose  has  sheared  the  wrong 
hoss!” — was  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  matter. 
Bill  had  hired  Old  Mose,  a regular  old  bummer,  to 
shear  the  parson’s  horse;  and  being  both  in  the 
same  barn,  and  both  harnessed,  he  veiy  naturally 
made  a mistake,  of  which  Bill  has  not  heard  the 
last  to  this  day. 

From  one  of  the  United  States  ships  now  in  serv- 
ice a friend  writes : 

There  is  in  our  mess  a young  and  self-confident 
officer,  wrho  is  always  ready  with  remark  or  opinion 
on  any  subject.  One  day,  while  at  sea,  we  were 
looking  over  the  engravings  in  one  of  Harper’s  pub- 
lications, when  this  young  gentleman  burst  forth 
with, 

44 1 get  very  tired  of  Harper’s  engravings;  there 
is  a deal  of  sameness  about  them.” 

Some  one  answered  that  they  could  not  bo  all 
alike,  for  of  course  there  must  be  many  different 
artists  and  engravers  employed  upon  them. 

“Oh  no,”  says  Omnosco,  “I  know  that  they  are 
all  made  in  Delaware,  and  they  must  be  by  one 
person.” 

“Ah  1”  says  one,  “how  do  you  know  that?” 

“Why,”  replied  he,  “all  the  pictures  in  Harper’s 
books  are  marked  D-r-l  in  one  corner.” 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  announcement 
woke  op  the  Captain  from  his  nap,  and  presently 
his  bell  rang,  and  we  heard  that  he  wished  to  know 
what  the  noise  meant 

The  young  gentleman  remains  unconvinced  to 
this  day  that  Del  in  the  corner  of  a picture  does  not 
stand  for  Delaware. 

This  is  very  good:  it  comes  to  the  Drawer  from 
Annapolis : 

During  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House,  on 
the  Peninsula,  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry  Sap- 
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when  a soldier  in  Company  F,  rising  in  his  saddle, 
turned  to  a comrade  and  remarked,  “Why  don't 
some  one  go  over  there  and  read  the  riot  act  to  them 
fellers?”  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  the  expression, 
with  its  earnestness  of  tone,  brought  a hearty  laugh 
from  the  company,  and  with  it  a sense  of  relief  from 
the  suspense  of  a moment  before. 

Elder  B , of  R •,  in  Michigan,  was  dis- 

coursing from  the  text  of  Christ’s  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  gave  the  following  version:  “Christ 
came  with  his  disciples,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  the 
men,  women,  and  children  came  out  of  the  city, 
throwing  their  hats,  shawls,  and  clothes,  and  even 
pulling  bushes  from  tho  trees  to  throw  in  his  way; 
but,  spite  of  all  obstructions,  he  rode  into  Jerusalem 
in  triumph  1” 

We  have  a “scion,”  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  jacket  and  trowsers,  who,  as  the  genial 
44  Country  Parson”  would  say,  seems  to  understand 
the  art  of  41  putting  things.”  It  became  necessary 
the  other  day  to  inflict  upon  him  a dose  of  castor-oil, 
and  the  little  fellow  took  the  sickening  stuff  as 
bravely  as  any  veteran  could  face  a bayonet  charge. 

A wry  face  or  two,  and  his  opinion  of  the  medica- 
ment found  expression  as  follows : 44  Mother,  I don’t 
think  I quite  like  castor-oil ; it’s  a little  too  rich  5” 

A ladt  m Colorado  Territory  sends  the  three 
following : 

When  Sammie,  the  minister’s  little  son,  was 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a new  lot  of  toys,  a young 
lady  friend  came  in,  to  whom  he  wished  to  exhibit 
Iris  treasures  and  explain  their  uses;  and  wishing  to 
have  his  friend  all  to  himself,  his  writs  devised  a way 
of  keeping  his  brother  quiet,  so  he  made  this  propo- 
sition : “Tommy,  you  play  dead  while  I show  Miss 
B—  these  playthings !” 

The  venerable  and  venerated  Bishop  M hav- 

ing noticed  that  many  of  his  congregation  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  during  the  singing  of  the  Tt 
Dtum , and  that  others  would  sit  down  from  time  to 
time  during  its  progress,  he  requested  them  to  rise 
while  the  Te  Denm  was  sung,  and  to  44  continue  rising 
until  its  close !” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B , who  was  always  very  pre- 

cise in  his  speech,  once  gave  the  following  notice : 

44  Next  Wednesday  being  Ash  Wednesday,  or  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Divine  service  may  be  ex- 
pected here !” 

Apropos  of  such  a mistake,  how  many  of  your 
readers  can  without  hesitation  or  study  read  cor- 
rectly, on  the  first  trifcl,  the  15th  and  16th  verses 
of  the  16th  chapter  of  J udges  ? 

A correspondent  of  the  Drawer  in  the  famous 
city  of  Vicksburg  writes : 

Clements  Rolfs,  a burly,  double-fisted  German— 
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honest,  faithful,  simple-minded,  and  ‘possessing  a 
high  sense  of  his  duties  as  a newly-made  citizen  of 
the  great  State  of  Ohio — was  the  hero  of  the  follow- 
ing : The  Irish  laborers  from  a neighlioring  public 
work  visited  town  one  44  St.  Patrick's*  day  in  the 
morning,”  and  after  imbibing  liberally  in  honor  of 
their  patron  saint  got  up,  as  usual, 44  a bit  of  a scrim- 
mage,” attracting  quite  a crowd,  of  whom  honest 
44  Clem”  was  one. 

Our  magistrate  undertook  to  quell  the  riot  by 
41  commanding  the  peace.”  AU  obeyed  except  two, 
who  were  too  busily  engaged  to  hear  or  heed.  The 
magistrate  ordered  the  by-standers  to  separate  the 
belligerents.  No  one  obeying,  he  called  out,  44  In 
ike  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio  I command  you  to  sep- 
arate those  men !” 

Thus  invoked,  44  Clem”  considered  himself  bound 
to  obey,  and  seizing  one  of  the  b’hoys  round  the 
body,  over  the  arms,  dragged  him  out  of  the  mel6e. 
Pat,  highly  incensed,  wriggled  and  squirmed  about 
in  “Clem’s”  amis,  exclaiming,  “Who’s  got  hoult 
of  me  ? Who’s  houldimg  me  ?’* 

44  Iter  State  von  Ohior  was  44  Clem’s”  half-apolo- 
getic answer. 

The  laugh  which  followed  broke  up  that  fight; 
and  “Clem”  was  duly  christened  “Der  State  von 
Ohio”  thenceforward. 

A California  lady  writes  to  the  Drawer  from 
Benicia : 

Master  Will  is  three  years  old,  and  has  been  very 
much  interested  lately  in  an  old  set  of  bedroom  fur- 
niture his  mother  has  been  having  repainted  and 
varnished.  He  has  heard  all  of  us  say  that  the 
things  looked  just  as  nice  as  new.  Will  has  one 
aunty  quite  old,  who  told  him  the  other  day  to  pick 
up  some  things  he  had  thrown  about  the  floor — for, 
said  she,  I am  getting  old,  and  can’t  stoop  as  well  as 
you.  Will  looked  at  her  very  earnestly,  drew  a 
long  sigh,  and  said, 44 1 have  been  thinking  why  you 
don’t  get  painted  and  varnished ; then  you’d  bo  just 
as  good  as  new!” 


One  morning,  not  long  since,  Captain  H was 

going  down  town,  and  met  three  little  boys  6f  from 
seven  to  nine  years  of  age.  As  they  came  up  one 
raised  his  cap,  bowed  very  politely,  and  said, 

44  Good-morning,  Captain !” 

44 What  did  you  bow  to  that  man  for,  Hal? — 
what's  up  ?”  said  one  of  the  other  boys  as  soon  as 
they  were  by. 

44  Why,"  said  the  young  swell,  looking  very  im- 
portant, 44  don’t  you  know  he’s  got  two  of  the  pret- 
tiest girls  in  town ; and  of  course  a fellow  wants  to 
keep  In  with  the  old  man,  you  know !” 


Who  ever  heard  of  “Sailor  Diggings,  Oregon?” 
but  from  that  far-away  place  a friend  writes  to  the 
universal  Drawer.  He  says: 

I think  every  man  who  knows  of  a good  joke 
ought  to  communicate  it  to  your  laughter-provok- 
ing Drawer. 

Our  village  has  but  one  physician,  and  he  has  but 
few  calls ; but  when  he  is  called  ho  hastens  to  see  his 
patient,  fearing  recovery  ere  he  can  secure  his  fee. 

Not  long  since  he  had  a call  to  see  a patient  living 
a few  miles  out  of  town,  and  as  his  mule  was  nearly 
is  far  away  as  his  patient,  he  concluded  to  go  on 
foot,  and  started  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
When  about  half-way  he  heard  some  animal  stealth- 
ily creeping  toward  him,  and  knowing  there  were 
grissly  bears  in  the  country,  he  at  once  surmised 


he  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  one.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  made  hurried  tracks  for  the  nearest  tree.  After 
ascending  about  twenty  feet  he  found  a convenient 
limb  on  which  he  could  hang,  and  watch  and  listen 
to  his  enemy.  He  soon  heard  him  approaching,  and 
could  see  his  great  eyes  glistening  like  balls  of  fire. 
The  grizzly  approached  to  near  the  tree  and  seated 
himself,  keeping  his  great  fiery  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  victim,  as  if  confident  he  was  yet  to  furnish 
him  his  supper.  Thus  beleaguered  the  poor  doctor 
was  compelled  to  hang  and  watch  the  huge  shaggy 
monster  through  the  long  weary  night ; and  he  says 
his  prayers  for  daylight  and  relief  were  deep  and 
heart-felt.  At  last  daylight  appeared ; and  as  ob- 
jects began  to  appear  more  distinct  the  size  of  the 
monster  began  to  diminish  and  appear  less  frightful, 
and  after  wiping  the  mist  from  Ids  eyes  he  found  he 
was  treed  by  his  own  big  dog  ! 

a 

While  reading  in  the  May  number  of  your  Mag- 
azine the  sketch  of  Captain  Halls  44  Life  among  the 
Esquimaux,”  my  memory  ran  back  some  years  at 
the  mention  in  it  of  a well-known  name. 

I was  at  Rockaway  for  a short  time  one  summer, 
trying  to  get  better  health  from  sea-bathing,  when 
one  morning,  just  as  day  was  dawning,  I started  for 
the  beach,  expecting  to  have  a long  and  solitaiy 
walk  before  any  one  else  was  stirring.  There  was 
a man  ahead  of  me,  who  had  a basket  with  him,  and 
was  digging  something  out  of  the  sand.  As  I passed 
by  I noticed  that  he  Mas  an  old  fisherman,  with  a 
coarse  white  shirt,  coarse  duck  trowsers,  rolled  up  to 
his  knees,  an  old  straw-hat  upon  his  head,  and  bare- 
foot. I discovered  that  he  was  digging  a small  spe- 
cies of  crab  out  of  the  sand,  the  like  of  which  I had 
never  seen  before.  I asked  him  what  use  he  made 
of  those  crabs.  Ho  said  lie  was  catching  them  for 
bait,  and  ho  told  me  how  to  find  them.  44  The  sand 
of  the  beach  is  all  white  to  you ; but  by  looking 
closer  you  will  see  small  circles,  or  rings,  of  darker 
sands,  which  the  crabs  work  to  the  surface  from  be- 
neath ; approach  the  ring  carefully,  shove  your  hand 
in  it  quickly,  turn  tho  sand  over,  and  you  are  apt  to 
throw  out  the  crab.''  I thanked  him  for  his  In- 
formation and  proceeded  on  my  walk.  About  an 
hour  later  I found  myself  in  the  barber’s  shop  of  the 
Pavilion  Hotel  waiting  to  get  shaved.  There  was 
only  one  gentleman  in  it  on  the  same  errand.  He 
sat  in  the  chair,  and  was  nearly  through.  I noticed 
his  face — knew  it  was  one  I had  seen  before,  but  I 
couldn't  remember  where.  After  he  had  put  on  his 
hat  and  gone  out,  I asked  the  barber  if  he  knew  who 
that  gentleman  was.  He  did.  He  told  me  his 
name — said  he  had  just  come  from  the  beach,  where 
he  had  been  gathering  bait,  as  he  was  going  a-fish- 
ing  that  day,  and  had  only  finished  dressing  for 
breakfast. 

And  who  was  the  old  fisherman  ? Just  about  that 
time,  if  I mistake  not,  owing  to  his  princely  munifi- 
cence and  generosity  in  aid  of  science,  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  companions,  amidst  the  ice  aud  snow  of  the  far- 
ther polar  sea,  was  writing  bis  name  upon  hitherto 
undiscovered  lands  and  making  it  immortal.  It  was 
Henry  Grinnell. 


One  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  writes : 

Two  years  ago  I came  to  Cincinnati  to  engage  in 
business,  and  soon  obtained  the  assistance  of  a Ger- 
man porter,  by  name  Barney.  Finding  in  a short 
time  that  the  muddy  water  of  the  Ohio  was  not  as 
palatable  or  healthy  as  it  might  be,  I bought  a po~ 
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When  can  vassingnot 
long  ago  for  an  office,  I 
had  to  address  an  even- 
ing meeting  in  a small 
country  village.  The 
meeting  was  called,  and 
the  school-house,  where 
it  was  held,  was  crowd- 
ed. A German  friend, 
keeper  of  a small  lager- 
beer  saloon,  who  re- 
minded me  that  he  once 
chopped  wood  for  me, 
and  had  now  risen  to  be 
a leader  of  the  party, 
called  the  meeting  to 
order.  He  mounted  a 
bench,  with  a great 
flourish  with  h^  hand 
nominated  a chairman, 
and  said,  on  taking  the 
vote,  44  All  deni  dat  sez 
I,  sez  There  was 
no  answer.  With  great 
anger  he  repeated,  “I 
sez,  all  dem  dat  sez  I, 
sez  //”  Seeing  that 
there  was  a difficulty  of 
comprehension,  or  sim- 
ple misunderstanding,  I 
alone  responded  with  a 
loud  Aye!  My  Dutch 
friend  got  down  from 
hi9  perch  with  a victo- 
rious look,  saying,  “ It 
is  harmonousiy  agreed!” 

From  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  Illinois 
Infantry  Volunteers, 

Corinth,  Mississippi,  wo. 
have  the  following : 

While  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  La  Grange, 
Tennessee,  we  received  orders  to  prepare  five  days* 
rations  and  be  prepared  to  march,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a fight.  Our  meat-rations  had  been  rather 
small  for  several  days  previous  to  this,  because  of 
the  low  stage  of  water,  which  mado  transportation 
difficult.  A few  barrels  of  hard  bread  were  found  to 
l>e  wormy,  and  to  save  cursing  the  Quarter-master 
divided  them  equally  among  the  companies,  thereby 
giving  none  a greater  right  to  complain. 

The  rations  were  issued,  conveyed  to  company- 
quarters,  and  divided.  Shortly  after  a group  of 
men  could  be  seen  around  the  old  quarters  of  Com- 
pany I,  all  busy  cursing  the  Quarter-master,  when 
old  Jack  Smith  (called,  for  short,  “The  General”) 
stepped  up  to  where  they  were  talking,  and  in  a 
half-whisper  remarked: 

“Why,  you  'tamal  fools!  don't  you  see  a God- 
send in  this?  Here  you  have  been  cursing  the 
Quarter-master  for  the  last  week  because  your  ra- 
tions of  meat  was  small;  and  now  the  Lord  has 
taken  pity  on  us  poor  d — Is,  and  is  sending  us  4 fresh 
meat’  in  a mysterious  way,  so  that  the  Quarter-mas- 
ter won’t  know  it  and  stint  us  in  the  supply  !” 

This  caused  a general  laugh,  and  the  grumblers 
went  away  well  pleased. 


Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  contributes  several 
anecdotes  to  the  Drawer : 

Vol.  XXIX.— No.  171. — D d* 


44  ue&e's  richness  :m 

Gus  B , long  well  known  in  Massachusetts  as 

the  prince  of  bon  vicants , on  bis  return  from  his  first 
visit  to  the  West  was  glowingly  describing  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  a town  where  he  had  spent  al>out  two  months. 
44  How  about  the  water,  Gus  ?”  asked  an  inquisitive 
friend.  44 1 forgot  to  try  it !”  responded  he,  and  the 
crowd  believed  him. 


The  proprietor  of  our  store,  a very  dignified  man, 
returning  from  dinner  one  day,  found  on  the  middle 
of  the  floor  a pail' turned  wrong  side  up.  He  in- 
quired, with  some  asperity  in  his  tone,  “What’s 
that  pail  there  for?”  A waggish  clerk  responded, 
“There  is  a wood-cock  under  it.”  Supposing  it  of 
course  to  be  alive,  with  considerable  difficulty  he 
got  down  on  the  floor  and  lifted  the  pail  carefully, 
and  discovered  a t cood  faucet ! 

Every  body  who  knows  Charley  H , and  ev- 

ery body  does,  will  rejoice  in  the  following  speci- 
mens of  his  ever-genial  and  abounding  humor: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T , of  Berkshire,  is  as  well  known 

for  his  temperance  principles  as  his  eminent  piety; 
but  having  suffered  from  a severe  attack  of  diphthe- 
ria, during  his  convalescence  he  was  advised  by  his 
physician  to  use  a little  good  brandy.  Of  course  his 
parishioners,  most  of  whom  are  not  loyal  disciples 
of  John  B.  Gough,  responded  to  the  suggestion  by 
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OiAvley  byiitj'  finite  an  exoiuyt  dteciUaicm'  bfcftv?  the  ids? 

dug  ?”  prompt^  osaes-  as  to  htr  saf/tv,  tm  account  <;f  he?  go al  teoglh.. 
iirium tremens  f Charley,  acting  a*  ^iCappoinOSi  rc*fctw,  Galled  iht* 
;•"///  . house  to  ordeY.  *iatA  **  After  hearing  aU 

* /■’.  . j the  arguttnoit*,  fihCnk  Abeym^bf  ho  he  cut  afFatout 

he-hy,  of  the  \ three  fret,  ur<)  l ' think'  some *jf  ys>u  ought  to  write 
r.Uh.^'— uUirrd*  I the  owners  to  that  sfffcnt** 


ofhtsowuwtccnsAin  kusmowh  asked  Clwrlgy  ouo  day,  j The  firing' that  4t  tritae.rr.  tbvwi  .■coipjaij/4  p»jf 
who  is  un  ifi-vuto rate  smoker,  and  often  iu.  the  street,  ! fully  iva.lir.fcd  watA%n  'Lfcd 

“ How  is  if that  you  c&ndo  business  6u^a^ftiiiy  arid  July,  while  J£ew-  York-  to  SV&sixhig- 

bo  around  the  street  smoking  as  much  fts:  you  a rev!’*  ! too,/uul  ^hen  >v  it  »iV»«  aTe^Uttlos  of  the  Grier  fd*tce, 
'Give  rne  twenty-five  dollar*  And  I will  toll  J the  ti^in  >vm  brought  to  *».  full  atop  W'iUiiu  a few 
you./  re*po:ul<:d  he ; .“it  cost  uu>  more  than  that  to  j r<xV  of  ft  bridge/  Yfld?  'ephtjlufttur  oame  along  anil 
learn.”  j informed  the  pks^H^ra  tb«u  The  recent  heavy  n*ui<! 

| had  raulur^  t1fr.  !>H4gu  hhoafcihr  the  train  to  ctt.wS, 
Citfvt«^y  having  a note  against  a Corporufciotv  nut  and  that  wo  wt»»dd  dm*  *>  wi  got  out  nod  walk.  Mm 
n.it  vt  for  paying  Us  debt*  promptly,'  and  getting  of  the  pu^enyej^  haying  taken  his  advice,  I isMV 
atixitnw  about  it,  consulted  the  presadeiit  x>f  one  of  ' cJuvW  th,  nnfcUig,  MsnKly 

our ; blink#.  He  thought  i t was  #Ku],  and  hft’ered  ah/ag  when  I hotted,  Juaf  nhcatC  wfvSral  poudler? 
ninety '■cimta  on  a dollar  for  it.  -Charley  finrricd  pif  with  th/lr  waroa  (in  facto  1 brought  up  the  i iu). 
*4»id  obtained  the  uoff  fur  the  purpose  of  co.nphitiug  As  (he  Inst  one  %va*  puling  a Inutgagr-caT  n brake* 
»ln:  hargain.  Xbo • proskitm  t,  tepfen i$ug. of .’ bis'  offer*  mao  looked  out  and  WMd  to  one  *>(  lu*  compati- 
sj|fdyK|-  do not  .want  to  take  advantage  of  you,  jthet  ions. 

f will  help  yuu  collect  it.”  UX<V’  said  Charley  ; “Just  look  ut  ihttt  p&ck  *>t’  Jewish  urmy  *wfn- 
“yon  buy  it,  and  1 will  help  you.”  idlers!" 


T-L'-'-.* ' : 


; TJlfc  ItXCKl^TOB  CLLf  U. 

Tur  Pr.iun.nrvr  (rF.T,  Gentlemen  will  jrtftass  rente  to  order.  The,  qnotf  toa  for  the  evening  t*,  1 Shall  this 

i1ut)iiaA<ir»e  ».ho  PoHticdh  Financial,  uad  Military  Policy  of  tha  Ad mind  strati  our  ” 
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Figure  1.— Bridal  Toilet. 
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■ W a wt. 


HE  Bftlt>.\fi  Toij.et  cooefrteof  e rotw  of  tarhy  ! 


In  Mm  above  png*  of  juwomV  the  CrtnJhV  Vz~ 
A tauT  with  high  and  dine  boditje  and  fdjghtly* -j'  ttXjfaxf  b of  ivnidin,  with  embroidered  fr(ll%  heiiM 
pointed  waist,  with  round  pearl  button#  in  front  ; * by  lotulkmt/n.  The  button*  and  evintiire  are  of 
close. dec  ves,  with  upper  jrtawjirg  on>*,  eon  lined  In  | si(k.-4n  ihe  Mumu*  -Boor  tlits  under  portion  if  in 
two  button*  at  itiqaUlers  a?(d  >JI*Wv  The  shirt  j ruck?, -croMucl  with  narrow  y*ly*t  from  the w efc  te 
ha»  two  tiomice^  The  veil  is  <t  M wreath  tit*  wnbt.  The  jacket  fo'nf  plain  muslin;  trimmed 

of  myrtle  mid  orange-buds,  forming;  dusters  at  tin:  with  embroidery.— 1 The  l lrkvr*  a*t\  orna- 
aiftik  vrit*ft  a large  one  ot  the  back.  A small  bou-  metited  with  blue  tatleta  ribbons  and  small  but- 
fjuc.t  i*  pieced  at  lh  ; waist.  tons. 
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S’^Xljirvthfrty  or -fcrTt  miles  OASt  of  thy.  coast  merely  fo ruirhifc a.  man 

of  there  Ui%  during  the  ni^rlit  of  were  securely  (n^rmi  ftf.d  invert'd  with  tarpon- 

lh/i  2fith  of  J/iIv,  (winch  ttf  the,  depth  of  liiiR.  Knpi-b too  air>w£  dh«bo  the  bni'wvk.*  had 

'10. that  part  of  the  world),  a very  ainall  been  ; and  the*. ;><  dw  fomip  (Wdicwcb  *.  v-:  v 
couer  rigged,  and  of  only  Hi  tons  reyis-  quarter  hour)  had  W he  InAiM  rhcic  tu 
ter  Hyr  ct^Iittofi  nas  depio^fdc  Her  huh  him  from  bem*^  washed  4*:»y  by  tln>  ^f-a,  wvhitb; 

wws.  ali  vHwWl  fi^V;  ftfiij  broke ftinou^y  oyer  thb  appiiituUt doomed  r,H»fi. 

HhdiviK*^  thy  only  b(mt.dn>o^vM:  swepto#  who  .Vet.  o^pitc  $jjp  bus  Bt&jis  of  throve  do* 

decks.  In  addition  to  Ho  * v -t>  leaking  coo-'  crew.  Anilorbike,  wore  uot  a ivdutrtkniayc.i  The,* 
fblerfcEdy,  Uer  «tc*\v  c^rHUtvM  .of  the  writer  'of  - crocked  .their  jolov,  m<  Moor  cold  food,  dnt:>U 
'i/.r  who  \v»j*  eap^bu  a nvn.e,  fom  *,ulhi%  :md  tbeir  yrvy,  yml  amok  ml  their  japes  d'  nuddiiy 
i rv.und:  mbn  w!v>  acico  os  srcrwvird  mid  cook.,  exmic/rdinnn' ioid  Imp}»c;iCvi  3SbAVrfbeleAsr  no: 
te'/htei  l\i&wx)u-  His  wife  wtr  buaWi.  a rnarr  Vrr  l/bard-  hotHiiH  the-  con*if»i- 

.( Li.v  iiuie  vessel  ‘v>*v  c:dicd  r.bo  cacht  wv.nM  'be;  <8*  l;i>t  if  the  gatv.  eojm!o»»*d  : 

&{mit  thw  ^evk*  l^c?  lonsly  site  had  teft  ] for.  sriihotit  a horn  to  md  \ o csrajiifigy'  or  any 


••MV  jfrorn  Jbi'.  i/som^Tiit  of  (lepiutarc  4. ; n^terml  to.  make  a v/.ft,  raj 
of  .heavy  gidtf*  luvl  h>  d^dt>1ed  lyu1 ; r,h/cdd  the  v***<d  m longer 
r-..u  -Ur*  wa;;  nosy  iiu’k  better  thun  n c}>mpt'-te  the  stoim  1 . . 

WfWk  ?i|imV  the  • AW  th»  cro\v  wv^e  tHorrf  r A rfldy  time  ibe  wetter  v 

\m£h1>  worti  tn^^  titVd  p<;  Fiot  food  pjfjhU^  ndl  halynee-mdcd*  An 

obwdued.  f/v»*;vp».  Mdne  ewftee  At  the- smalt  cabin  of  fhe  throat  of  .a  ^rn.^h 


y>;  An  # Oir  oe 

fiifpi  i&th  t:  'Hlstin^K.  cf-Scw  .* 

V^U,. ',  JjvXJliC  1 7 & JB  at  • 
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the  man  at  the  pump)  had  assembled  for  shel- 
ter, every  lurch  of  the  vessel  covered  the  lee-side 
of  the  floor  to  full  eighteen  inches  of  water.  To 
face  the  wind  on  deck  was  impossible,  and  the 
sea  burst  so  incessantly  over  the  little  craft  that 
half  the  time  she  was  as  much  under  the  water 
as  floating  upon  it.  But  her  very  diminutive- 
ness saved  her  from  being  broken  to  pieces  or 
wholly  swamped.  She  succeeded  in  living  through 
this  unusually  heavy  storm,  while  three  or  four 
large  ships  of  more  than  twenty  times  her  ton- 
nage were  wrecked  and  totally  destroyed  close 
by.  My  all  was  embarked  in  the  venture.  The 
little  craft  and  her  contents  were  my  own.  The 
object  of  the  enterprise  and  its  ultimate  result 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Australian  newspai>ers  of  the  day : 

u Yesterday  Captain  Snow  got  to  sea  in  his  own  cutter, 
bought,  Mtorcd,  and  provisioned  at  his  own  cost,  for  Beh- 
ring’s Straits.  The  little  vessel  is  ballasted  with  goods  for 
trading  at  the  various  islands  on  the  way,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  his  undertaking  the  voyage 
in  so  small  a craft.” — Sydney  Herald,  July  1,  1S53. 

“ We  now  have  to  record  with  regret  the  failur*  of  Cap- 
tain Snow’s  Expedition.  He  met  wit  h a succession  of  heavy 
g lies  after  leaving  Port  Jackson,  and  was  obliged  to  make 
for  Shoal  Bay/'— The  Same , August  5,  1S53. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  give  more  de- 
tails of  how  we  did  eventually  weather  this 
storm,  and  what  occurred  during  that  night. 
The  events  of  those  three  wrecks,  ending  with 
the  day  following  the  dark  hours  I have  just  re- 
ferred to,  were  not  few  nor  tame ; but  they  be- 
long to  a narrative  of  sea  life,  and  must  be  pass- 
ed over  for  the  present.  They  are  alluded  to 
only  by  way  of  explanation  a9  to  the  cause  of  our 
getting  among  the  wild  natives  of  Australia  in 
the  manner  about  to  be  narrated. 

The  night  passed  on,  find  still  we  lived ! The 
half- wrecked  cutter  floated  upon  the  waves,  and  . 
incessantly  came  the  sound  in  our  ears  of  the 
clang,  clang  of  the  pump  trying  to  keep  the  leak  j 
from  increasing,  while  the  howl  of  the  gale  could 
be  heard  even  in  our  closed  up,  stifled  cabin  be- 
low. But  though  every  sea  that  went  over  us 
seemed  to  be  our  doom,  and  though  amidst  all 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  shore,  and  had 
to  pass  through  other  dangers  from  that  proxim- 
ity, we  were  still  almost  miraculously  preserved. 

* Morning  saw  me  on  deck,  where  I had  been 
for  some  hours  ; and  now,  with  an  eager  eye,  I 
scanned  the  rocky  shores  as  the  dawn  of  day 
broke  upon  them.  Fortunately  the  wind  had 
lessened,  and  was  veering  to  the  eastward.  A 
high  sea,  however,  rolled  heavily  in,  and  it  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  think  of  re- 
maining thus  another  night.  It  was  decided,  j 
therefore,  to  run  for  the  first  place  that  would 
give  us  shelter.  The  Clarence  River,  not  far 
n -nthward,  seemed  to  offer  this;  but  neither  my-  j 
self  nor  any  one  on  board  knew  the  locality.  ! 
The  mouth  of  this  river  was  marked  on  the  chart 1 
as  Shoal  Bay , having  an  ugly  bar  at  the  en- 
trance, and  a dangerous  reef  of  rocks  connect-  1 
ing  that  bar  with  the  main  land.  Still,  it  was  j 
our  only  chance,  and  try  it  we  must.  Accord- 
ingly, after  making  sail,  and  a few  hours’  ma- 
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noeuvring,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  cctte- 
in  a good  position  to  enter.  But  what  to  or 
vexation  when,  on  nearing  the  place,  wo 
such  a tremendous  sea  breaking  on  the  bar  th u 
to  attempt  a passage  there  was  sure  to  be 
destruction.  We  should  be  inevitably  sward- 
ed. Yet  not  to  get  shelter  somewhere 
also  be  as  bad.  What  was  to  be  done?  A 
moment's  consideration  determined  me.  I hii 
gone  aloft  to  examine,  and  noticed  among  th; 
j’oeks  forming  the  reef  w-hat  appeared  to  be : 
narrow  tortuous  opening.  This,  as  the  last  al- 
ternative, I thought  we  might  try ; but  irss- 
rauch  as  every  man's  life  was  as  dear  to  him  :• 
mine  to  me,  I descended  and  consulted  myer?v 
One  and  all  sawr  the  necessity  of  immediately  a:- 
tempting  to  get  through  that  apparent  openi-c 
trusting  to  good  management  and  likewise  a 
the  sea  heaving  our  small  craft  over  sneb  red* 
as  might  be  in  the  way.  This  agreed  to,  even 
man  was  stationed  at  a certain  post.  The  m £: 
went  to  the  helm ; one  hand  took  the  I«i 
though  of  not  much  use,  to  tiy  the  sounding: 
another  went  forward ; and  the  others  attended 
to  the  sails. 

A few  words  of  direction  as  to  what  eae 
should  do  in  trying  to  reach  the  shore  if  *: 
struck,  and  a moment  to  the  care  of  her  wh 
was  sharing  my  fate — and  who,  with  life-Vh 
and  a cask  near  by  to  help  save  herself,  was  se- 
curely placed  on  deck — and  I then  went  alofr  to 
con  the  ship,  which  had  been  headed  for  t be 
opening.  The  lives  of  all  on  board  depend- 
ed on  my  nerve  and  calmness.  I dared  not 
yield  for  an  instant  to  one  thought  other  thss 
what  was  necessary  to  try  and  guide  the  littli 
vessel  through  or  over  that  reef  of  rugged,  K* 
ged,  and  frowning  rocks  before  ns,  now  not  a 
half  mile  off.  I could  perceive  that  the  sea 
beating  upon  them  furiously,  though  at  inter- 
vals leaving  a faint  blue  line  of  smoother  waif: 
in  the  opening  I had  noticed.  As  wc  approach- 
ed I also  beheld  the  south  headland  swarm ir-f 
with  naked  savages,  gesticulating  in  what  seed- 
ed a most  threatening  manner.  But  though 
alarming  at  other  times,  it  had  no  effect  npo 
me  now.  I steadied  myself  by  the  mast-he*l 
and  thence  sang  out  my  orders  to  below.  “ P«t 1 
Port  your  helm  1 Steady!  Starltoard!  3li*l 
your  helm ! So-o!  Watch  her  well!”  and  sack 
like  came  rapidly  from  my  lips  as  required.  AcJ 
now  we  were  near ! 

On  to  the  fierce  breakers  the  little  ve?*1* 
rushed ! A towering  sea  lifted  her  on  high 
the  next  moment,  trembling  in  her  whole  frame, 
she  was  in  the  vortex  of  the  surging  foam ! Here, 
there,  every  where,  rocks  around,  and  showing 
their  black  and  craggy  heads  menacingly 
the  angry  water?.  Life  and  death  were  at 
poise  of  a balance.  For  an  instant  every  on? 
on  board  held  his  breath.  I could  feel 
bedding  my  teeth  into  the  flesh  beneath 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  moment.  Be- 
no  thought  was  there  for  any  thing  bat  the  crook- 
ed space  of  water,  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  is 
length,  in  which  we  must  keep. 
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“Water!  What  water  have  you?'’  I shout- 
ed, as  the  cutter  again  bounded  forward. 

“Touch  something — rock — at  half  four,”  was 
the  prompt  reply,  void  of  the  usual  sailor’s  drawl. 

“ Starboard  ! Starboard  again !”  I shouted, 
ns  wc  now  moved  in  the  dangerous  channel, 
lifted  by  another  wave ; and  quick  was  the  an- 
swering response  from  below.  But  even  as  the 
words  came  from  my  mouth,  and  while  the  cut- 
ter was  on  the  crest  of  that  sea,  I beheld  right 
before  us,  almost  under  the  bow,  one  of  the  rocks 
now  uncovered  by  the  recoiling  wave. 

“Look  to  yourselves  below!  Hold  hard  all 
of  you ! Port ! Port  the  helm  if  you  can  ! ” 
I shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

The  next  moment  down  came  the  cutter  amidst 
a chaos  of  boiling  surges,  and  with  a blow  that 
seemed  enough  to  shake  the  hull  to  pieces,  while 
the  mast  quivered  beside  me : her  after-keel  came 
against  the  rock. 

“Struck!  struck!”  the  mate  and  crew  scream- 
ed aloud ; but  hardly  had  the  words  escaped 
their  lips,  when  np  again,  and  onward,  the  tiny 
craft  sped  her  way.  I breathed  anew.  A few 
yards  more  and  we  weretsafe.  The  channel 
turned  somewhat  now  to  the  south.  In  it,  if 
possible,  we  must  go.  But  the  look  was  appall- 
ing. I almost  felt  my  head  swim  as  I gazed 
upon  the  whirlpool  below.  Still  I could  think ; 
I could  speak. 

“In  with  the  main-sheet!  Starboard  your 
helm!  So-o!  Steady  now,  steady!”  And 
thus,  with  another  bound,  another  struggle,  as 
if  the  entire  hull  was  being  tom  to  pieces,  a 
leap  on  one  more  lessening  wave,  a rush  for- 
ward, and  the  little  cutter  had  cleared  the  rocks, 
and  was  in  smooth  water  inside  the  reef. 

“ Well  done  ! Well  done  ! Well  done !” 
was  ejaculated  by  one  and  all,  loud  enough  for 
me  to  hear,  and  with  an  unmistakable  sigh  of 
relief,  as  we  found  ourselves  once  more  free 
from  immediate  danger.  And  so  said  I as, 
still  at  my  post  aloft,  the  vessel  was  directed 
along  the  south  shore  to  the  inner  part  of  the  bay. 

But  we  were  not  yet  free  from  danger.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  place,  nor  had  I any  chart 
of  it  to  guide  me.  Therefore  I deemed  it  best 
to  anchor  as  soon  as  we  were  sufficiently  far  in. 
Meanwhile  I could  hear  the  talk  of  my  crew'  as 
we  sailed  on,  not  far  from  the  beach,  where 
scores  of  natives,  with  their  wild  and  nude  ap- 
pearance, followed  our  movements. 

“ Safe  at  last,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “She 
got  over  well,  though  her  keel  had  an  ugly 
knock.  But,”  added  he,  “glancing  back  and 
looking  at  the  roaring  waters  astern,  “what  a 
devil  of  a place  to  get  through !” 

“Yes,”  chimed  in'another.  “Once  that 
way  is  quite  enough.  However,  here  we  are, 
and  I suppose  down^anchor  will  be  the  next 
thing.  ” 

“Why,  that’s  ont  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,”  here  rejoined  another.  “ I don’t  see  that 
we've  much  mended  our  condition.  Look  at 
those  naked  devils  running  about  like  mad  on 
each  side  of  us !” 


j “ Ay,  there  they  are,  sure  enough.  “ Guess 
I they’re  reckoning  up  a good  feast,  now  we’re 
here.  Bad  for  the  Missus,  won’t  it  be  ?” 

“Well,  she’s  a trump,  that  she  is.  Devil  a 
cry  or  word  did  she  utter  all  the  time,  but  was 
as  cool  as  any  of  us.  ’Twill  be  bad  if  these 
niggers  gets  foul  of  us  now.  What’ll  the  cap- 
tain do,  I wonder?” 

“ Why,  he  must  put  up  with  it.  We’re  here 
now,  and  can’t  help  ourselves.  If  we  can  hu- 
mor the  blacks  there’ll  be  no  harm  done.  If 
they  get  sulky,  then  we  must  fight  it  out — cut 
and  run — or  let  ’em  make  a meal  of  us.” 

“Pretty  consolation  for  half-wrecked  men, 
truly,”  here  observed  Richardson,  the  mate. 

“ But  maybe  ’tisn’t  so  bad.  We’ve  got  through 
some  of  the  worst,  and  must  try  to  master  this 
also.” 

At  this  moment  I descended,  having  got  the 
cutter  to  a part  that  seemed  safe  to  anchor  in. 

One  word  I gave  to  her  who  had  so  bravely 
stood  the  trying  scene — ever  like  woman  ;n 
time  of  danger — and  then  I went  forward  to 
the  men. 

“Mr.  Richardson,”  I said,  “we  will  anchor 
here  for  the  present.  Make  all  snug.  Keep 
one  man  to  the  pump  and  to  watch.  Then  let 
the  rest  go  below  if  they  like.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir!”  was  the  mate’s  quick  re- 
sponse. “I  will  see  all  right.  You  yourself 
need  some  rest.  I’ll  keep  watch,  and  if  there's 
any  danger  let  you  know  directly.” 

“ But  what  about  these  darkeys,  Sir?”  asked 
Morgan,  with  evident  alarm.  “There  seems 
more  than  a hundred  of  them,  and  I never  see 
such  a lot  of  wild  dancing  devils  before.” 

Poor  Morgan!  I saw  that  he,  and  not  he 
alone,  was  evidently  frightened,  and,  truth  to 
say,  with  some  reason.  For  it  is  a fact  well 
attested  that  the  native  Australians,  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  especially,  are,  or  were  then, 
cannibals  when  necessity,  or  even  a good  op- 
portunity, placed  white  men  in  their  power. 

But  it  was  not  the  first,  nor  second,  nor  third 
time  I had  been  among  these  wild  tribes,  and 
many  a strange  scene  I had  passed  through 
with  them,  alone  and  absolutely  in  their  power. 

I felt,  therefore,  that  though  caution  was  neces- 
sary, over-fear  need  not  be  felt.  Consequently, 
with  a laugh,  I replied  : 

“Well,  we  must  take  our  chance,  Morgan. 

I don’t  think  they  will  molest  us  here,  even  if 
they  do  ^t  all.  We  have  got  clear  of  the  great- 
er danger  at  sea.  And  now  only  keep  a good 
look-out,  allowing  no  canoes  alongside,  and  we 
shall  be  safe.” 

I went  below,  and  the  moment  I reached  a 
dry  part  of  the  cabin  I fell  like  a log  upon  a 
couch,  and  was  soon  asleep.  But  I was  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  so.  Directly  I left  the 
deck  the  anchor  had  been  dropped  and  the  sail.' 
loosely  rolled  up.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  the  blacks  were  observed  manning  their 
canoes  to  come  off.  Instantly  the  men  came 
to  the  mate  with  a request  that  I should  be  call- 
ed up,  and  upon  my  reappearance  there  was  a 
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er  bay  and  inside  the  sandy  spit  were  several 
shoals  and  banks,  at  that  time  unknown  to  me 
or  any  of  the  crew.  It  was  on  the  south  shore, 
among  the  trees,  that  a great  number  of  natives 
were  seen,  as  well  as  on  the  sandy  spit,  but  only 
the  latter  appeared  inclined  at  first  to  come 
off. 

Directly  the  cutter  was  again  under  way,  and 
standing  more  up  the  river,  some  of  the  blacks 
were  noticed  watching  her  very  carefully,  while 
others  had  run  on  toward  a thick  clump  of  trees 
that  now'  appeared  on  the  north  shore  as  the 
little  vessel  turned  round  the  sand-spit  and  open- 
ed out  new’  places.  But  the  attention  of  all  on 
board  was  more  directed  to  the  ship  than  to  the 
natives.  The  soundings  were  for  a short  time 
regular,  and  then  became  very  uneven,  from 
five  fathoms  to  three,  and  changing  rapidly. 
Presently  a ‘‘quarter  less  three”  was  hastily 
shouted  from  the  leadsman,  and  before  an  or- 
der I promptly  gave  to  turn  the  ship’s  head  sea- 
ward could  be  executed  the  cutter  went  heavily 
on  a hidden  shoal,  and  was  immovably  fixed. 
Here  was  a dilemma!  The  tide  had  taken  the 
ebb,  and  as  we  had  no  boat  it  was  impossible  to 
do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  extricating  ourselves. 
The  only  chance  was  to  make  a raft,  get  out  an 
anchor  astern,  and  so  try  to  heave  off ; and  this 
all  hands  immediately  set  to  work  doing. 

My  vexation,  and  the  dismay  of  those  of  the 
crew  who  were  alarmed  at  the  natives,  may  be 
imagined.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  really  doom- 
ed, and  Morgan  again  openly  bemoaned  his  fate 
in  thus  having  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  food 
for  Anstralian  blacks.  But  as  it  was  no  use 
repining,  every  one  went  vigorously  to  work, 
and  in  a short  time  an  extempore  raft  was 
made,  an  anchor  planted  in  a direction  where, 
after  sounding,  it  was  hoped  the  veSffel  could  be 
hove  off,  and  then  a strain  put  on.  It  was, 
however,  too  late.  The  tide  had  fallen  so  much 
that  the  cutter  already  began  to  lean  over,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  near 
high-water.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to 
have  patience;  and  this,  with  a very  ill  grace  on 
the  part  of  Neil  and  Morgan,  was  resorted  to. 
Orders  were  given  for  a good  watch  to  be  kept 
on  deck,  and  after  seeing  every  thing  as  safe  as 
could  be,  I once  more  went  below  for  a few  mo- 
ments. But  hardly  had  I left  the  deck  when  a 
small  boat,  with  two  figures  in  it,  was  seen  rap- 
idly approaching  from  the  clump  of  trees  on  the 
north  shore.  As  it  neared  the  cutter  one  of  the 
figures  was  observed  to  bo  a middle-aged  white 
man,  and  the  other  a native  black  On  reach- 
ing the  ship’s  side  the  former  asked,  in  English, 
what  was  the  matter. 

“ Matter !”  said  Richardson,  in  reply.  “ Why, 
you  can  see  we’ve  had  bad  weather  outside,  and, 
having  lost  nearly  every  thing,  came  here,  it  ap- 
pears, to  be  deprived  of  the  remainder.” 

“What’s  the  name  of  your  craft,  and  where 
are  yon  bound  ?”  again  queried  the  stranger. 

“The  Thomas  is  our  name,  and  we  were 
!>ound  on  a cruise  ’mong  the  islands,’  was  the 
mate’s  response.  “ But  who  are  you  ?” 
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“ Oh,  I’m  cedar-cutter  just  now,”  he  replied. 

“ What’s  your  captain’s  name?” 

The  answer  was  given,  and  then  the  mate 
added,  “But  here  he  is,  if  you  want  to  sec 
him.” 

I again  appeared  on  deck,  and  was  informed 
of  what  had  passed. 

“I  see  you  have  a boat,  my  friend,”  I said, 
addressing  the  stranger;  “and  if  you  can  let 
us  have  its  use,  or  would  wish  to  dispose  of  it, 

I shall  be  glad  to  make  terms.” 

“As  for  disposing  of  it,  perhaps  I can,”  was 
the  stranger’s  response,  “seeing  that  my  part- 
ner, who  is  ashore,  and  I,  have  another.  But 
we  can  talk  of  that  by-and-by.  You  can  make 
use  of  it  now,  if  you  like,  and  I’ll  come  aboard 
to  lend  a hand.” 

“Thank  you  heartily,” I replied,  as  the  stran- 
ger leaped  on  to  the  deck,  followed  by  his  sable 
companion,  void  of  the  slightest  attire,  and  who 
immediately  passed  the  boat  astern.  “What 
name  shall  we  call  you  by  ?” 

“My  name  is  William  C , and  the  black 

there  is  Billy,”  replied  the  cedar-cutter,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  native.  “ Ho  is  a 
good  pilot  for  this  river,  and  so  are  ajl  of  them 
about  here.  If  you’d  had  one  on  board  he 
would  have  kept  you  dear  of  this.” 

“What!  Are  they  civilized  blacks  here, 
then  ?”  I asked. 

“No,  by  no  manner  of  means  : not  as  Gov- 
ernment folks  call  them,”  he  answered.  “ But 
they  will  not  harm  people  when  there’s  no  cause 
first  given.  I know  them  pretty  well,  and  it 
was  they  that  told  me  of  your  coming  in  here.” 

“Then,”  said  I,  “they  were  not  bent  on 
mischief  a while  ago.  when  we  saw  them  run- 
ning about  so,  and  some  taking  to  their  ca- 
noes?” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it !”  said  he.  “They  saw  yon 
making  for  this  place  when  out  at  sea,  and 
wanted  to  warn  you  that  the  reef  couldn't  be 
passed.  And  here  again  they  tried  to  show  you 
where  the  best  water  was,  but  when  they  found 
you  didn’t  understand  them  they  came  away  to 
mp.” 

“ You  see,  men,”  said  I,  now  addressing  the 
crew,  “these  poor  natives  turn  out  much  better 
than,  you  expected.  It’s  lucky  after  all  that  we 
came  here.” 

“ Ay,  Sir,”  said  Neil ; “ it’s  well  enough  just 
at  present.  But  we  can’t  tell  how  they  may  be 
by-and-by.  I’ve  known  them  afore,  and  they’re 
treacherous  enough  when  they  please.” 

“Well,  perhaps  they  may  be  sometimes,” 
the  stranger  remarked.  “But  its  most  when 
some  of  the  whites  behave  bad  to  them,  as  was 
done  down  there  that  time  on  the  Darling.” 

In  a few  moments  I had  arranged  with  Will- 
iam C for  himself  with  his  boat,  and  what 

assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  natives, 
to  aid  in  gettidg  the  little  vessel  clear  and  tak- 
ing her  to  where  he  and  his  brother  lived  with 
their  wives,  and  one  more  white  man,  some  fif- 
teen miles  up  the  river.  Strangely  enough  I 
S soon  found  that,  though  calling  himself  only  a 
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“cedar-cutter,”  he  and  his  brother  were  shi]>-  j than  can  ever  be  made  public.  You  know  that 
wriyhts , located  on  the  Clarence  bv  themselves  j when  they  left  the  wreck  in  two  boats  it  was 

among  hundreds  of  the  natives.  He  was  build- ; several  days  before  they  landed,  having  meant 

ing  a schooner  to  order  for  some  one  at  Sydney  ; to  go  along  the  coast  to  Sydney.  During  that 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  had  come  to  the  1 time  the  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  a child  which 
“ Heads” — as  this  entrance  bay  was  called — for  j soon  afterward  died.  Her  sufferings  were  great, 
the  purpose  of  selecting  suitable  timber,  good  for  the  boat  was  nearly  half  full  of  water,  and 
pine  for  masting,  in  addition  to  cedar,  being  their  food  exhausted.  This  made  Captain  Fra- 
plentiful.  zer  run  the  chance  of  going  on  shore.  But. 

In  course  of  conversation  he  stated  that  the  upon  landing,  they  were  seized  by  the  black* 

blacks  were  all  friendly  just  now,  and  never  did  ! and  stripj>ed  entirely  naked.  One  after  the 
harm  unless  driven  to  it.  “You  see,”  said  lie,  other  the  inen — except  two  that  escaped — were 
pointing  to  a canoe— one  of  several  now  ap-  killed  and  eaten.  Mrs.  Frazer  and  her  hus- 
proaching — “you  see  that  man  there  with  a red  ; band  were  kept  for  a while  and  made  do  all  the 
shirt  on  him  and  a brass  plate  hanging  on  his  j drudgery  of  the  camp,  such  as  earn  ing  wood  for 
breast?  Well,  some  months  ago  there  was  a firing,  and  whatever  else  the  devils  of  women — 
vessel  wrecked  off  this  bar  and  all  hands  per-  for  they  are  such  whenever  it  pleases  them — de- 
ished.  One  of  the  bodies  was  washed  on  shore  , lighted  in  making  a torment  to  the  two  captives, 
by  the  sand-spit.  Peter,  as  we  call  him,  discov-  Soon  they  were  covered  with  filth  and  sores, 
ered  that  body,  and  instead  of  treating  it  badly,  and  then  the  natives  would  apply  burning  wood 
he  dug  a hole  and  decently  buried  it.  When  1 to  add  to  their  agony.  At  last  the  husband 
the  Government  people  heard  of  this  they  gave  j sank  under  his  sufferings,  and  was  unable  to  do 
him  that  brass  plate  with  an  inscription  upon  it  his  task-work.  They  beat  him,  and  when  he  nt- 
to  hang  round  his  neck,  and  the  red  shirt  to  j tempted  to  run  away  a spear  was  sent  through 
wear.  He  is  very  proud  of  his  shirt  and  decora-  ! his  body  in  presence  of  the  wretched  wife.  She 
tion  whenever  strangers  come  here,  and  his  tribe  tried,  but  had  no  power  to  save  him,  for  they 
do  every  thing  they  can  for  white  men,  provided  immediately  dragged  her  away,  leaving  her  ip- 
they  are  kindly  treated.  There  are  a few  ugly  norant  of  what  was  done  with  her  husband’s 
ones  among  them,  it  is  true ; but  me  and  my  S corpse.  Weeks  was  the  poor  woman  a captive 
brother,  with  our  wives,  have  lived  here  some  in  their  hands,  until  at  length  an  escaped  con- 
few  years  and  never  had  harm  yet.”  I vict,  roaming  about  with  some  blacks,  heard  of 

“Are  these  blacks,”  said  I,  “all  of  one  tribe  1 her  position,  and  generously  went  to  the  nearest 
on  the  river?”  j Government  authorities  with  the  information. 

“Oh  no,”  he  replied.  “The  ones  about  j Artifice,  however,  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  her 
here  belong  to  the  Igloolik  tribe;  and  those  j release.  A boat  with  an  officer  accompanied 
where  I live  are  what  we  call  the  Rocky  Mouth  i him  to  the  place.  He  then  stripjwd  himself, 
natives ; a little  further  on  there  is  another  lot  | and,  disguised  as  a black,  entered  the  camp — 
under  their  chief,  “King  Billy,”  an  old  man  found  means  of  communicating  with  her,  and 
with  an  aged  wife  and  numerous  family.  Those  so  contrived  to  effect  her  escape.  On  entering 
lower  down  on  the  Narraganset  and  Billingen  the  boat  (which  had  to  be  done  quickly  and  at 
rivers,  as  also  the  tribes  on  the  Richmond  river  great  risk)  her  condition  was  most  deplorable, 
farther  north,  are  distinct  and  separate  from  all  Some  garments  were  thrown  over  her  naked 
. the  rest^  never  infringing  upon  each  other's  ter-  form,  and  she  was  taken  to  Moreton  Bay. 
ritorial  rights  unless  by  permission,  or  when  There  she  was  properly  attended  to,  and  after- 
tliey  fight,  which  they  often  do.  Indeed,  at  ward  removed  to  Sydney.” 
the  present  time  there  is  going  to  be  a battle  “ And  do  any  of  the  blacks  about  here  belong 
among  them,  and  perhaps  you  may  have  a to  the  tribe  that  was  guilty  of  that  horrible  bar- 
chance  to  see  it.”  baritv  ?”  I asked. 

“It  will  not  be  the  first  I have  witnessed,”  “No,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I obtained  all 
was  my  reply.  4 ‘Some  years  ago  I was  a great  the  particulars  through  some  of  them  who  had 
deal  among  the  blacks  about  Gipps's  Land,  and,  been  taken  prisoners  during  a fight  with  that 
though  they  treated  me  well,  yet  I found  them  tribe.  The  convict  who  effected  her  escape, 
to  be  ferocious  and  devilish  enough  to  strangers  was,  as  you  perhaps  know,  pardoned  and  re- 
in general.”  warded.  As  for  the  blacks  they  were  hunted 

“Yes,  that  I know,”  said  Mr.  C , “and  down  as  far  as  could  be  done,  and  this  made 

these  have  been  the  same  some  time  back.  In-  them  worse.  So  it  went  on,  and,  to  the  present 
deed,  all  along  the  coast  they  are  so  now  when  day,  similar  outrages  still  occur.  I could  name 
enraged.  You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Frazer's  case  two  or  three  that  have  happened  at  stations  bc- 
when  her  husband,  captain  of  a ship,  and  her-  tween  here  and  Grafton,  and  in  the  districts 
self  with  all  the  crew  were  wrecked  north  of  this  each  side  of  the  river  ; but  they  were  all  perpe- 
place  several  years  ago?”  trated  by  strangers  and  not  by  the  natives  I have 

“I  know  something  of  it,”  was  my  reply,  most  known.  When  any  thing  of  the  kind  docs 
“ I happened  to  be  in  Sydney  at  the  time  when  occur  Government  generally  sends  the  “ Black 
she  was  rescued  and  brought  there.  It  was  a Police”  among  them  to  secure  or  punish  the  of- 
terriblc  affair!”  fenders,  and  they  do  it  so  well  that  very  seldom 

“It  was,”  he  continued  ; 44 and  perhaps  worse  ; is  there  one  of  the  guilty  tribe  that  escapes.” 
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“Yes,  strangely  enough,”  I remarked,  “these  poor  lady,  a change  was  soon  about  to  take 


native  police  are  more  deadly  toward  their  own 
peopl^  than  the  white  men  are.  I have  heard 
that  when  sent  against  a party  of  blacks  guilty 
of  such  crimes  they  strip  off  the  civilized  dress 
allowed  them  by  Government,  and  with  a sword 
or  dirk  go  naked  into  the  work  of  death.  Have 
you  known  any  instances  of  this?” 

“ Yes,  it  is  the  case,”  he  replied.  “ And  they 
never  cease  until  their  work  of  slaughter  is  end- 
ed. They  are  a bad  lot,  and  much  worse  than 
either  black  or  white  in  the  lowest  scale.  But 
if  you  think  well  to  go  up  the  river  and  have 
the  cutter  repaired  at  my  place,  you  will  have 
good  opportunity  for  getting  better  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  people.  Occasionally  we 
have  near  three  hundred  around  us,  and  always 
a score  or  tw'o  of  them  may  be  found.” 

More  conversation  passed  between  us  j but  as 
I soon  afterward  personally  learned  for  myself 
all  he  told  me,  I need  not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

Mr.  C remained  on  board,  and  ultimate- 

ly we  succeeded  in  getting  the  cutter  over  the 
shoals  and  proceeding  up  the  river  under  the  j 
skillful  pilotage  of  the  native  black,  “Billy.” 
When  we  neared  the  known  place  of  a hidden 
rock  he  would  cry  out  “ Gibbet , tjibba and  | 
sometimes  ho  took  us  so  close  to  the  banks  on  ! 
either  side  that  the  yard-arm  of  our  square-sail 
struck  in  among  some  branches  of  trees.  But 
no  further  mishap  occurred,  and  after  about 
fourteen  miles  tortuous  but  pleasant  sailing  we 
arrived  at  our  destination.  Dropping  the  an- 
chor, and  fastening  hawsers  to  some  trees,  we 
moored  alongside  the  bank  where  it  shelved 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  opposite  two  neat- 
looking cottages  belonging  to  Mr.  William 

C and  his  brother.  It  was  now  just  upon 

dark ; but  I could  see  a number  of  the  natives 
quietly  seated  upon  the  shore  watching  our  ar- 
rival; and  among  them  were  two  white  women, 
one  the  wife  of  Mr.  William,  and  the  other  of 
his  brother.  Neither  of  them  had  any  children 
of  their  own ; but  the  younger  dark-skins  were 
all  of  them  like  adopted  ones. 

Directly  the  vessel  was  secured  and  directions 
given  for  a careful  watch  myself  and  wife  went 

on  shore  with  M.  C to  his  house.  It  had 

been  built  by  himself,  and  was  a neat,  and  even 
a pretty  abode,  consisting  of  parlor,  bedroom, 
kitchen,  and  spare  loft  above,  with  a garden  un- 
• der  good  cultivation  around. 

Mrs.  William  C received  us  with  more 

than  ordinary  gratification.  She  was  a woman  ] 
of  education  and  refinement,  and  as  she  rarely 
saw  any  one  but  themselves,  it  was,  as  she  said, 
an  unusual  pleasure  to  have  visitors  so  lately  j 
from  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  not  a 
year  since  from  her  native  home  of  England. 
To  us  it  was  strange  to  see  her  thus — her  broth- 
er-in-law and  his  wife  her  only  companions  in 
this  isolated  place  and  amidst  so  many  wild 
blacks.  But  she  had  got  so  accustomed  to  it 
that  no  fear  was  entertained,  and  her  days 
passed  on — monotonous,  it  is  true,  hut  without 
care  or  more  than  ordinary  trouble.  Alas! 
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place ; and  the  friendly  footing  maintained  with 
the  natives  eventually  was  broken. 

I-n  passing  to  the  cottage  I had  noticed  a 
schooner  of  about  75  tons  building,  and  Mr. 

C told  me  it  was  entirely  of  cedar.  lie 

and  his  brother,  with  one  white  man  assistant, 
and  several  of  the  natives,  had  beeu  the  ship- 
wrights. As  wc  looked  at  it  he  naturally  ex- 
pressed some  pride  at  his  labors,  this  being  the 
third  and,  as  he  said,  the  best  he  had  made. 

Little  did  he  then  imagine  that  it  was  to  be  his 
I tomb  ; and  that  the  native  blacks  who  were  uid- 
| ing  him  would  afterward  drive  his  widowed 
w'ife  and  his  brother,  with  his  partner,  away 
from  the  place  with  danger  to  their  lives ! Yet 
so  it  w'ns,  as  the  sequel  will  show'. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  the  cottage,  and  a 
visit  to  the  brother’s,  we  returned  on  board. 

Daylight  next  morning  presented  to  my  \iew 
a wild  yet  picturesque  scene.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  before  me  were  a score  or  two  of  the 
natives  squatted  on  the  ground  and  intently 
watching  us:  a little  behind,  on  the  right,  in 
a clear  space  amidst  the  trees,  was  the  new- 
ly-built schooner,  not  quite  completed,  uml 
the  white  men  with  some  blacks  busy  at  work 
upon  her.  Near  the  schooner  on  one  side 

was  Mr.  William  C ’s  cottage,  the  mistress 

attending  to  her  poultry  and  household  duties, 
while  on  the  left  of  the  scene  was  a similar 
cottage  belonging  to  the  brother.  In  the  back- 
ground I could  see  one  or  two  bark -huts  in 
front  of  a perfect  forest  of  trees  and  shrubs  : 
and  thousands  of  birds  in  beautiful  plumage, 
with  hundreds  of  white  cockatoos  flying  about 
among  them.  On  either  hand  of  us  the  river 
wound  its  way  through  a dense  grove  of  verdure, 

; broken  by  an  island  at  our  right,  and  flanked  by 
hills  covered  with  cedars,  the  eucalyptus,  uud 
brushwood. 

| For  a moment  I contemplated  the  scone,  and 
j then  with  a will  we  set  to  work.  A stage  to  the 
shore  was  soon  made,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
j to  discharge  the  vessel  of  every  thing  on  board, 
preparatory  to  heaving  her  down  fbr  repairs,  we 
began  the  task.  Here,  at  first,  I thought  there 
would  be  some  difficulty.  I was  afraid  the 
temptation  to  steal  might  be  too  great  for  the 
natives,  seeing  that  there  was  a large  quantity 
of  valuable  things  to  be  landed,  and  especially 
scrap  iron,  which  ballasted  the  vessel.  But  I 
am  bound  to  record  the  fact,  that,  though  instru- 
ments, books,  apparel,  and  much  that  the  black 
man  would  naturally  covet,  were  taken  on  shore, 
and  remained  there  for  weeks,  not  one  article 
did  I miss.  True,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  guard  them  ; but  when  I now  reflect  upon 
the  numbers  of  wild  men  that  occasionally  vis- 
ited and  surrounded  us  I can  not  help  feeling 
surprised,  and  thus  bear  cheerful  testimony  to 
the  honesty  of  these  uncivilized  Australians. 

Independent  of  there  not  being  much  accom- 
modation in  the  cottages,  I preferred  living  for 
the  time  among  my  effects.  Accordingly  boxes 
and  cases  W'cre  packed  with  the  most  valuable 
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things,  and  these  so  arranged  that  tut  bed  and 
bedding  lay  over  them.  Other  things  were  then 
placed  in  due  order,  and  over  nil  came  the  sails 
supported  by  the  small  yards  nml  spars,  so  as  to 
form  a good  sized  nml  comfortable  tent.  Ouf- 
dde  were  the  heavier  stores  and  such  material 
as  could  not  be  injured  by  rain,  and  in  front  wits 
the  cooking-stove.  Inside,  and  close  to  my  bed, 
were  some,  fire-arms,  my  rifle  and  revolver,  well 
loaded ; my  wife  also  having  a beautiful  steel 
dirk  always  secretly  carried  nbout  her  to  use  if 
danger  menaced,  ;md  other  precautions  were 
adopted  as  were  deemed  necessary.  The  mate 
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and  crew  were  quartered  in  the  bark  huts,  and 
a ready  means  of  communication  established  be- 
tween us  all,  in  case,  «k  Mr.  0 said,  any  of 

the  tribes  of  blacks,  friendly  or  strangers,  should 
be  tempted  to  attack  as.  A beautiful  eauary- 
hird  that  my  wife  had  brought  four  years  before 
from  New  York,  and  that  afterward  accompa- 
nied us  on  n rrnisc  among  the  natives  of  Fuegifo 
was  fixed  in  or  outside  our  tent  as  weather  per- 
mitted, and  by  its  sweet  singing  invariably 
chftvmcd  the  blacks  surrounding  us.  The  men- 
tion of  this  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  most 
travelers  in  wild  places  well  kuow  that  it  is  by 
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t heae  1 i t tie  acts  of  n»a n- 
ageraent  in  times  of 
pr&ftlbffll  peril  that  se- 
curity isi  effected ; and 
a singing  bird  among 
the  Australians  is  rare, 
none  of  their  own  birds 
being  songsters. 

As  soon  as  my  tent 
was  fixed  and  well  se- 
cured so  that  no  one 
could  enter  except  at 
the  canvas  door,  a 
space  in  front  was 
marked  out  and  a 
roj>e  passed  round  to 
indicate,  as  was  done 
by  a pretended  cere- 
mony, that  none  of 
the  blacks  were  to 
come  within  it.  This 

they  understood,  and  the  whole  time  faithfully 
adhered  to.  Never  once  did  they  attempt  to  in- 
fringe, and  it  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
privilege  when  any  were  permitted  inside  the 
inclosure.  The  children  were  often  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  the  parents  evidently  appreciated  the 
kindness  we  invariably  allowed  them.  Now  and 
then  I allowed  to  approach  the  tent  a few  sick 
adults  or  those  of  both  sexes  who  did  work  for 
us  ; the  females  as  washer-women,  and  good  ones 
too  they  were,  the  men  as  laborers  on  the  ves- 
sel, but  it  was  rare,  for  if  one  came  others  would 
fancy  themselves  entitled  also. 

The  work  done  by  the  males  really  deserved 
praise.  In  discharging  the  vessel  n gang  of 
them  cheerfully  aided  in  the  task,  taking  every 
care  not  to  lose  or  injure  an  article.  Once  some- 
thing was  accidentally  dropped  in  the  river,  and 
instantly  two  of  them  dived  and  recovered  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  most  gratifying  as  well  as  inter- 
esting to  behold  them  thus  employed.  Yet 
tame,  quiet,  peaceable,  and  friendly  as  they 
then  were,  I have,  at  other  times,  soon  the  same 
people,  men  and  women,  in  one  moment  roused 
to  the  aspect  and  the  nets  of  demons!  An  in- 
stance or  two  T will  presently  mention. 

My  tent  fixed,  and  all  the  material  on  shore, 
the  vessel  was  hove  down  arid  the  repairs  com- 
menced. While  these  were  being  done  I took 
the  opportunity  to  mix  freely  with  the  natives 
and  enjoy  mvsclf  as  well  as  I could  for  the  time. 

I soon  found  that  kindness,  tact,  and  manage- 
ment* combined  with  firmness,  did  ail  that  was 
necessary;  I could  leave  my  tent  with  perfect 
confidcnee  during  the  day,  and  often  have  I gone 
shooting  for  a few  miles  in  the  bush,  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  blacks  for  my  only  companions. 

On  one  of  the  first  occasion*  I was  out  early 
in  f he*  morning,  and  for  the  following  purjx*e 
had  taken  my  revolver  and  rifle  in  addition  to  a 
double-barreled  fowling-piece  ; a native  that  we 
called  **  Sam”  carrying  the  latter  unloaded. 
When  at  about  a mile  in  the  woods,  I charged 
ihc  piece,  mid  making  sure  of  my  aim,  brought 
down  a eunpleof  bird*.  Sam  and  his  comrades 
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were  very  anxious  to  try  and  do  the  same,  and  I 
thought  it  well  to  let  them  make  the  attempt. 
Rut  first  of  ail  I bared  the  bark  of  a tree,  and 
then  at  a fair  distance  sent  in  a rifle  ball  so  that 
they  well  perceived  the  effect.  I next  took  out 
the  revolver  (at  that  time  revolvers  were  little 
known  even  by  white  settlers  on  that  coast),  and 
successively  discharged  four  of  the  barrels,  di- 
: reeling  the  blacks  to  mark  the  result.  It  great- 
ly astonished  them,  especially  when,  still  hold- 
; itig  the  weapon  in  my  hand,  a fifth  barrel  was 
; discharged  ; and  they  evidently  seemed  to  think 
1 there  could  be  no  end  to  it*  deadly  power.  Rut 
still  more  were  they  surprised  and  alarmed  when 
I loosely  charged  the  rifle  again  arid,  giving  it 
: to  Sain,  intimated  that  be  was  to  fire.  Seeing 
I what  1 had  done,  he  raised  the  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der and  pulled  the  trigger.  It  was  enough.  The 
concussion  he  instantly  received  so  fWgh toned 
him  that  be  dropped  the  gun  and  fell  upon  Im 
back  on  the  ground  as  if  iu  convulsions.  I 
offered  the  rifle  to  another  one,  but  neither  Ram 
nor  any  of  the  rest  would  again  handle  it,  and 
ever  afterward  the.  whole  of  them  were  in  whole- 
i some  dread  of  the  white  man's  guns.  It  is  true 
, that  Mr.  O- — bad  before  used  such  in  their 
presence,  but,  as  he  said,  he  had  never  given 
the  blacks  such  a practical!  trial  as  that.  My 
}•  object  in  thin  was  to  maintain  the  white  mail  s 
prestige.  However  much  we  of  civilization  may 
despise  the  savages  of  wild  lands,  it  is  a fact  that 
rarely  do  they  not  deem  themselves  equal  to,  if 
not  superior  to  us,  and  verily  in  much  with 
some  show  of  reason.  Few  pale-faces  can  hunt, 
fish,  thick  the  animals  of  the  bush,  scent  their 
game,  or  see  the  bird  on  n tree,  so  well  as  they. 
Then,  too,  the  lazy,  unfettered  life  of  an  Aus- 
tralian savage  makes  him  positively  look  with 
contempt  upon  a civilized  man,  toiling  and  often 
slaving  as  we  do,  braced  in  garments  that  seem 
to  the  wild  man  much  like  what  wc  should  con- 
sider plated  armor  to  l>c*.  ll«n£e,  when  a voy- 
ager or  traveler  can,  it  is  well  for  him  to  show 
as  much  superiority  of  tact,  ingenuity,  and  phys- 
ical power  as  possible. 
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-Oii<5  day  1 got  them  to  .ascend  w high  tree  in  a partner  tor  life  ftfm 
tlbii  singular  mode  the  Australians  .are  so  apt  persuasive  tne^fi , tyiUt  oftptt  at  ftHMfc**** 
in.  iiireetly  thfe  men  .Had  - mne  down  thei 0 are  adopted  lev  liy  and  win  tbo  fair  <Vtie  ;«<  >4»dA 
wws  a grunt  signifying  tlruv  such  \v;is  more  titan  But  in  Australia  Bte«  Undoes  ha.v*>  ;p.n#e  * 
i -r  my  men  could  do.  AV  hereupon  I fastened  diftbrtnir.  mavta  They  watch  an  - y? 
u pbwo  of 'in.»u  to  a .a ring,  throw  it  over  a low  .wh*«n  some  dtim-ot  oioed  *,*$  tveir  tesre.  : o si 
hr,'] iu:h  fcd  that  it  should  Gome  down  the  other  belonging  to  their  own  tnU.  is  near.  at 
side,  •and.  then  hauled  over  0 Hue,  By  this  I with  the  'Wow of  a waddR**’  ( wyjodeti  ebb 

ascended,  sailor -kuhiom  hand  overhand,  and  J coolly  knock  Iter  down,  ami  carry  her  4#  *?  - 
h*  the  -sam*-  jrvoec^.  got  up  to-n  higher  f.vauvh,  i prize,  Xi  lie  - get*  fan r ihn.v  away  tK  • 

ami  thence  to  such  smaller  part  of  Uifc  tr^  Unit  looked  upon  ;ic  perfectly  Cortex,  diid  sdy'&ias 
1 couidhd^kdi>ih 


Ore  de^keadi rrg  ngum , U tc  hy*  thou  to  )«j  done  k for  ?be 
head  man  aumpg  the  bla$tef  forSvatd.  wild  Htuv&afld's  and  that  of  fan  ?dfc4u^ie4  5^^-^c- 
comics  wmiingjy  said,.  hi  a mi'xtnre  of  mp  or  tight,  it-  out.  Of  etrursb  ,«t  ofm*  ha* 
three  English  wvras  with  they  native  tongue,  | nehliet  of  the  tvihes  rm.<c  had  a 4**u*t  tc 
‘k  fjtni'ji'riij  tj»ii-,  I>yd,y  yv »u  ramble  down.  w hite  i for  it  rakes  a long  lime  Cn*emv  up  the 
fellow,  and  come  up  black  ielko^;  ' menumm  ’to  a pitched  battle,  and,  therefore,  rh*  are:.;: 
**  Well  done  you.  By-amUhv  you  jvjil  die  as  [swain  and  his  selected  dam >gl  Fiesfmr.-ttsb  n&i< 
the  whim  man*  and  time  have  the  honor  10  ro~  'with  ill  grace  from'  iVivvii  mrpecttve  people,  5ki* 
appear  in  fl  black  .man  ! ” | ry?«  case  was  precisely  this.  .He  wont  ^cy  * 

A lew  days  after our  arrival-  a rrmstin&7m*i>\  ;j  a place  where  probably  fay  had  se/*ti  ifae 
came  into  the  river,  anil  all  my  crew  ant  liking  to  i before,  mid  there  hiding  himself  in  fa  t'  * i M 
yetnain  uheyn  t^y  still  felt  thginsfdyes  unsafe,  I waited  ipt  iVcr  npproadhy  canie.  p#x»rT  3'  * 
left  i nef  except  rite  finite  and  £t£\?urd.  'Chix.tvtfa  1 suspecting  niyrdeH ! . ,ile  knew  y*$&ryt$&S 
aw k >'  :ir<J,  especiuHy  .»is-  nu  f>{hcr^  cmild  bo  oh-  ! wvhr,  for  the' lapet  oc  apr*m  ^orr.  by  | 
tiiined,  rind  to  prosecute  the  voyage  m*  rutmn  1 l-ei-we  nmrriage  will*  fa  num,  and  U;t  - *.  o ..->•• 
to  Sydney  without  men  would  }*•  almost  im-  ; afrernard,  fa;m  to  be  rvicn,  t Iteo-baf-  0 . • 

iwsibkt.  liowevor,  I made  r|»>  hc-t  df  ii,  tuid  in  yd  id  have  her  as  bis  own.  VvW  *-•;•  | ^ . 
patiently  awaited  the  cutter  ibuttp:  rcpfviredv  j pnmulify  he  suddeHly  ^pratift  ou>‘  dtf  fii* 

One  day  I round  that  Mrs,  'C-— --and  p»y  wife  dw  losing  <irv;a|u.;.  with  » lively  Id.ov  , 
had  taken  under  their  care  a new  - vomc-r,.  a club  u pun  her  head  felled  her  to  the  g.r.  bed 
young  woman  boVonging  to  ftruVthttr  tribe.  On Iky 14s we  mxim' 
tmpiiry,  I ascertained  rliat  she  vvivs  ilk'  captured  i by  sortie  btbsr  imni  kynder  auknris, 
bride  of  a rather  handsome  black  called  ^ Hao  her  to  be  dm  a ikw  Certain  . it  w a?  thcr  ^ > 
rv;M  \vh<>  !md  been  wm  kinp  ppott  the  schooner,  or  two  afterwAni  ilrtskr  Harry  i r 

This  HariT  was  a mmarkahhf  tatin*  ciuf  fpnirters, , hrinfrmir  with  .•tii’m  tbe 

and  really  ndgphd  carpenter,  fie  hml  been  smb  young  sim nger.  Iririm??dii>ie1y>  a iicree  fajU*  . 
dmily  missed,  And  as  we  km:\y  tliiurc  w-as  p %ht  etiSiieih  The  \>  hole  of  the  ftrujuile  ,fv 

bf  i eke  jdaee  with'  the  iUcllninihl  htek^  it  \vus  Harry #s  iribc  faxt-K  '*>*&>«■ 

supposed  he  had  gone  thif  her.  In  this  oje  a ere  b^auwe  she '.was  'really  yood-b-J-  inj^ 
nvk.ukrm.  lid  try  hud  warned  a wife,  uted,;  tu*.-  , h,i«r  of  iheir  o\yp  hji  fd^ed*  h«v:*mr  m.pkfas* 
cording  to  the  Custom  of  his  people,  went  .away-  j fight  a bout  it  afterwmtl  I >u»>  k 

i«-  a ditf:  rctiL  iribe  for  the  purpose  uf  fuidnig  j A‘  KniyT>?  us  we-  white  p"adv  -.^a 
"odfc  j bbr.  ws  itiKraHky' ^ refused 

>dw,  in  the-GiVilked  world  when  n ninn  sw]U  , family  wdrele  of  Bo-  da<ky  d;ont-s  * • v 
* . ^ - kk  it 

rdin  p u*h  hvf. 

wily.  •-•’•  m..  ■ 

tfaopgfa  pt^pjsfay^ 
cfe  girl 
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ho  her.  Giro  her  up,  therefore,  he  would  not, 
and  the  males  of  his  tribe  admitted  his  right  to 
have  a wife  in  such  manner.  Therefore  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  fight.  The  messen- 
gers were  hospitably  entertained  by  Harry’s  peo- 
ple. They  had  a few  presents  from  me ; and 
away  they  went  to  prepare  for  the  grand  en- 
counter, which  was  to  take  place  in  a fortnight’s 
time  on  a clear  space  of  ground  some  few  miles 
from  where  we  were.  The  result  of  this  encoun- 
ter I will  presently  state. 

Meanwhile  the  affair  caused  an  immense  com- 
motion among  our  friendly  blacks.  They  can 
never  do  any  thing  important  without  great  prep- 
aration ; and  now  the  furbishing  up  of  the  heli- 
mar  or  shield,  the  gathering  together  of  waddies, 
boomerangs,  and  spears;  the  painting  them- 
selves over  in  the  most  hideous  forms  ; and  the 
grand  coorobboree,  that  must  always  take  place 
on  such  occasions,  kept  the  neighborhood  in  one 
din  of  confusion  during  the  whole  time.  F riends 
and  connections  were  apparently  called  in  from 
wherever  they  might  be,  for  numerous  strange 
faces  daily  presented  themselves  before  me — 
some  of  them  far  from  being  so  mild  and  peace- 
able to  us  as  those  wre  had  longest  known. 
Indeed  one  man,  who  seemed  to  have  authority 
among  the  new-comers,  was  so  ferocious  and 

evil-disposed  that  the  C s and  myself  had 

to  be  carefully  on  our  guard.  Once  he  wanted 
to  enter  my  tent  with  some  of  his  roughest  look- 
ing followers,  and  would  have  done  so  had  I 
not  very  quickly  intimated  what  I would  do  if 
he  persisted,  by  igniting  a train  of  powder  quick-  | 
ly  laid,  and  blowing  up  an  empty  cask  within 
the  inclosnre,  at  the  same  time  firing  my  re-  ! 
volver  once  or  twice,  and  showing  there  was 
more  powder  within  the  tent.  Yet  I did  not 
feel  we  were  quite  safe  at  that  time,  nor  did  the 

C s.  An  incident  that  occurred  then  will 

show  it. 

One  night,  after  I had  been  in  bed  an  hour  or 
two,  I was  awoke  by  a fearful  noise.  Taking  j 
up  ray  fire-arms  and  rushing  to  the  outside  of  j 
our  tent,  I heard  the  most  unearthly  yells  that  j 
could  ever  be  uttered  by  mortal  beings.  For  a 
moment  I was  all  but  paralyzed — for  the  night  j 
being  dark,  and  the  gloom  of  the  forest  making  | 
it  still  more  sombre,  I could  not  directly  get  to  ! 
see  what  might  be  the  danger.  I had  nothing 
but  my  shirt  and  trowsers  on,  and  thus  bare- 
footed, with  rifle  in  hand  and  revolvers  stuck  in  i 
the  waist,  I watched,  for  the  moment,  positively 
alarmed.  Nothing,  however,  could  I see  to  in- 
dicate where  danger  was.  All  around  me  was 
as  black  as  Erebus,  and  thus  while  I stood  I 
had  that  strange  feeling  of  horror  come  upon 
me  which  will  occasionally  attack  a man  no 
matter  how  nerved  he  may  generally  be.  This 
was,  for  a second  or  two,  increased  by  sudden- 
ly hearing  a stealthy  footstep  near  rne.  I turned 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  caino,  and  point- 
ing the  rifle,  put  my  finger  on  the  trigger  ready 
to  fire.  One  second  more  and  I believe  that  I 
should  have  done  so,  but  a voice  in  English 
came  upon  my  ear  as  a figure  approached.  i 
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“Hush!  ’Tis  I!  William  C . My 

brother  and  his  wife,  with  the  mate  and  stew- 
ard, are  at  my  cottage.  I have  come  to  call 
you  there.  The  blacks  have  a coorobbcrec  to- 
i night.  There  are  about  three  hundred  of  them  ; 

! for  many  strangers  came  here  last  evening,  and 
some  of  them  are  fierce.  Be  on  your  guard.  ” 

( And  while  thus  speaking  he  came  to  my  side, 
j “This  is  foolish  of  you,”  he  continued,  as  I 
lowered  my  gun.  “ What  a good  mark  for  a 
| spear  you  are  in  a white  shirt.  You  should  be 
I more  cautious  at  such  times  as  these.  Some- 
j how  or  other  they  are  not  all  friendly  disposed, 
i It  may  end  in  a fight  among  themselves,  and 
then  we  shall  stand  poor  chance.  Latterly  the 
blacks  have  been  grieved  about  some  of  their 
number  being  taken  to  Sydney  and  imprisoned 
i for  offenses  against  one  or  two  settlers  farther 
! up  tho  river,  and  these  strangers  may  break 
loose  among  us.” 

“What  is  best  to  be  done,  then?”  said  I. 

“Our  wives!  where  shall  we  place  them  for 
safety  ?” 

“ I know  not,”  he  replied.  “ All  the  years  I 
have  been  here  nothing  like  this  before  has 
occurred.  That  fellow  who  tried  to  get  in  your 
tent  is  at  the  head  of  any  mischief  occurring. 

He  had  a brother  hung  at  Maitland  for  murder, 
and  he  does  not  forget  it.  Another  one  called 
“ Sydney  Bill,”  a fine  handsome  chap,  was  sent, 

I believe  unjustly,  to  prison  for  a year,  and  ev- 
ery settler  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  this  is 
aware  that  he  means  revenge.  But  the  blacks 
also  know  that  the  authorities  are  awake,  and 
that  a body  of  native  police  are  on  the  look-out. 
Therefore  I think  it  will  be  all  right  yet  for  us. 

Only  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  while  showing 
no  distrust,  or  seeming  to  know  what  they  are 
about.” 

We  went  inside  the  tent.  My  wife  was 
dressed,  and,  having  been  through  not  a few 
wild  scenes  before  with  me,  was  cool  and  col- 
lected. She  had  armed  herself,  and  now  calm- 
ly gave  me  such  portion  of  my  apparel  as  I had 
not  put  on.  Ascertaining  w hat  was  the  matter, 
she  showed  no  timidity,  but  readily  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  cottage.  All  this  time  the  yells, 
the  shrieks,  the  uneart  hly  noises  increased.  They 
came  from  a dump  of  trees  encircling  a slightly 
cleared  eminence  at  the  right  of  us,  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  off.  Presently,  and  directly  after 
w*e  had  arrived,  a sight  met  our  view  as  we 
gazed  from  the  window  that  was  truly  startling. 

Over  a hundred  of  the  natives,  more  resembling 
spectres  than  human  forms,  owing  to  their  naked 
bodies  being  streaked  in  a peculiar  w*ay  with 
white  ochre,  were  seen  in  the  dark  night  emerg- 
ing from  the  wood  toward  the  open  space  around 
the  cottage.  I held  my  breath.  I looked 
around  me.  I saw  the  features  of  my  compan- 
ions pale  with  natural  dread.  I beheld  my  wife 
still  calm  but  likewise  colorless ; and  I could 
perceive  the  other  two  women  absolutely  over- 
come. Perhaps  never  before  had  I felt  so 
strangely  ns  I did  then.  We  had  been  saved 
from  the  gaping  ocean  : we  w'erc  now  apparent- 
ly rigina  I from 
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J r d^mmol  to  be  the  victims  of  tb»\*s«t  W 

^iiait>alj^  fdn£  mu/ic-  of  o$e&f»0 
■ 'i  o^lf.  UT ll^  was.  Tif‘-f  ho±i  ?'  L os~ 

claimed , ui  all  to  tho  river*  grid  lake 

tMt  eh/^co;  lift  h r^ailv^dng  ^ 

n[>iu  1 Ub  ! Btii  6V£ft;ftS  1 Spoke  WC  f:Onb)  v.h> 
thS:  hand  of  Tt»ih vo*  #tuh fen \y  halt  not  above  a. 
stone  Vthrow  off,  A , more  hiileous  Tied  urv 

ooo.rK  lot  of  heiWgs  it  was  perhaps  tmpgnftilifc  to> 
be%l$.  Thvtre  tv  ere  now.  ;tt  fenaf*  rjitce  bun* 
dr$»d  of  them ; and  by  the  g$£<*>  of  a fire  vvlifefe 
had  been  Ur  we  perceived  tlnsy  wvrn  engaged  in 
fierce aoCt  gugry  alt:etfr;ttiufu  Ttesemly 
i>f  eUtHomiOii  ceased.  A low  bamdrinnsortof 
noise  then  followed.  A large  j*o«ioii  of  the 
number  sat  dhwfei'  ntheM  evidently  fern  alee, 
took  another  pogutop,  and  m h moment more 
we  hoard  the  sirigiiteiy  low  oml  plat  mi  vg  note? 
r0  bfedr  wdd  aw#*  06  (he y kept  time  to  a >o<  i 
hf  slntm...  wlid'h  I w.m  in  formed  was  made  from 
:hi  ojfOsaum  rog. 

We  breathed,  again  ! *We  now  felt  safe  from 
mM Writ  death  iiud  destruction  such  jia  we  had 
f&intd  might  come  upon  ns,  and  this  was  more 
confirmed  when  a soft  tapping  at  the.  door  \v&* 
femrtk  and,  on  guardedly  opening  it,  Kitty  with 
two  other  female  end  a man  whom  ave  used 
to  iattl  Charley  made  their  appearance.  A few 
words  from  these  faithful  en»(i tures  eumi need 
m of  our  safety*  Our  friendly  bWk*f  though 
tes  in  number  than  the  strangers,  wevu  trite,, 
'and,  tar  as  we  vottld  undursUud,  had  in- 
due need  the  rest  non  to  molest  ns,  even  if  wfeh* 
as  \va>  probable,  had  Wen  their  i numtiom  Whuth- , 


or  «.<>  or  ?v>t,  l am  unable  to  say.  They  \vew?  a 
wild  looking  tot;  and  events  transmut'd,  dVer 
I hud  left  firnkpart  of  the  wurM,  which  sUovftsd 
them*  amlutdcod  mnpy  of  our  ovyn  hl&cfcs,  to  be 
■biitf  in  thy.  eAU'etne  when  Once  yielding  io  t&jit 
uvjl  For  ourselves  on  this  ocroskm*  ti 

JfM&y  that  the  wight  pas<e/l  cri  with- 
but ihoni fear  of  danger,  and  ihe  nior«ing  $a\v  the 
vvlinfe  tieighborhnod  ferny  of  the  mtiVcsv  who  had 
.Ail  gone  to  i lurry  '*  %hU^Isbttti  call  it,  except 
a .portion  of  r 1 ie  women,  t ho  child rcn,  with  the 


aged  and  aick. 

i - h /•  rt  u nut ely  I \vn^  not  hide  to  witness  this 


parti ntlur , tight  .fer  n dusky  hnd^ 
deck  during  our  ?h rue  nt  sea  had  hrntfc 

mf?  unfit  to  hr.  lonk  nw»y  fmm  ^ic  tiwiidne 
<ihesk  My  imndH  and  legs»  wem  coverwl  w fth 
w>fe^,  and  though  J could  walk  a few  milt*¥,  yet. 
I was  not  anilu  ientiy  yt><5oVtn*ed  to  be  -absent  &t 
Tlio  bi&t,  mtklkh)£<  however,  that 
tibudued  from  dm  v e ge r ul >lo  pn id n erio n ? ground 
The  marshmallow  proved  very  etfecdvS?^ 
and  nlituit  a weuk  after  thft:  tirno  I Wat  Quite 
h'.’cilfd. 

Meanwhile  the  hatrlc  took  place. 


It  Was  dis 

seriked  to  me  after  ward  by  one  who  imd  wfe* 

ncssed  if.  /the  epAtetiii tug  parti  oh  were  arrange 0 
in  long  lines  feteiugkwk  other.  Thn  ^ir!*  Kitty* 
vass  pl.tetid  Ubiw^en  thorn.  The  - fight 
meueed.  8pynrs,  ho<imvniug.s,  ^udhnvdhi-:]n|s 
h»M;  Avcvr  ihro\vm  l^ekward  anil  ibrwtiVi], 
it\  wild  enni Viyiori  t h an  with  any 
•of  wnrhnv.  'Kow  Hurry ^ tribe  wonbl  ^Ai'n  tbC 
(.dvanfag^  and  then  Kitty  would  h<i 
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AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AUSTRALIA 


them  as  their  prize ; presently  her  family’s  tribe 
and  again  took  her  away.;  ami 


white  men— and  now  this  wound  so  prostrated 
him  that  he  could  not  move.  We  placed  him 
within  the  inclosure  ; made  him  ns  comfortable 
as  possible  ; and  gave  him  such  nutritious  food 
as  I thought  would  be  of  service.  His  wife  was 
evidently  much  attached  to  the  poor  fellow, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  poultices  to  be 
applied.  This  was  done  and  other  attention 
given  by  my  wife,  and  never  shall  I forget  the 
homage  and  devotion  shown  then,  and,  indeed, 
at  all  times  by  every  one  of  those  wild  savage?, 
toward  her,  and  I may  add  to  myself  for  the 
few  kindly  acts  we  ever  tried  to  render.  I thitlfc 
of  it  fcven  now  with  something  of  a wish  that 
once  more  wc  could  see  and  hear  the  unrmsmk- 
able  tokens  of  affection  and  gratitude  every  one 
of  those  Clarence  River  natives  evinced  toward 
us.  The  numerous  specimens  we  collected, 
birds,  choice  dainties  (as  they  deemed  them)  of 
food  in  the  shape  of  grubs  (largo  maggots), 
snakes,  sea- worms,  roots  of  trees,  w ild  figs,  and 
cherries,  oysters  of  the  most  luscious  kind,  etc., 
men 


had  success, 
thus,  between  the  one  side  and  the  other,  she 
was  so  roughly  handled  that  it  was  almost  death 
to  her.  Eventually,  after  an  hour's  fighting, 
the  day  went  against  the  two  lovers.  Harry's 
party  was  defeated,  and  Ids  new  bride  was  seized 
and  taken  back  to  the  family  mi<m»  (dwelling- 
places).  The  result  of  this  battle  was  known  to 
us  by  several  of  our  old  friends  coming  hack  se- 
verely, and  two  of  them  mortally,  wounded. 
One  poor  fellow,  Charley,  was  fearfully  cut  by 
a boomerang.  The  leaders  of  bis  leg  were  sev- 
efi'd  under  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  a more 
wretched  looking  object,  in  liis  deplorable  state, 
I hod  scarcely  ever  beheld. 

The  natives  of  Australia  do  not  like  >vhite 
men  doctors.  They  prefer  their  own  simple 
cures,  generally  applying  warm,  soft  black  earth 
to  their  wounds.  One  man  who  lmd  received  a 
spear  in  his  chest,  left  the  shelter  and  food  given 
him  by  a settler  up  the  river  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment,  and  when  I again  saw 
him  he  presented  such  u sickly  sight,  with  the 
still  imperfectly  healed  place  upon  his  body,  that 
I was  fain  to  tarn  away.  He  had  applied  the 
native  remedy  and  was  well  in  health,  but, 
though  the  w ound  was  closed,  it  was  of  a gnu- 
grenona  appearance,  and  seemed  to  bode  morti- 
fication. 

In  the  case  of  Charley  other  causes  combined 
to  bring  him  near  death's  door.  He  had  long 
been  in  a state  of  consumption — a complaint 
very  common  among  the  Australians,  as  also 
some  other  diseases  said  to  bo  brought  solely  by 


were  brought  to  us  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, without  stint,  and  at  oar  slightest  wish. 
As  for  the  children,  hardly  a step  wc  took  but  a 
troop  of  them  would  follow,  with  pleased  look 
and  playful  gambols,  to  see  if  they  could  do 
aught  for  us,  and  many  n time  have  I bad  two 
or  three  in  my  lap  swinging  in  a Tope  I rigged 
for  the  purpose.  Thus  our  attentions  to  poor 
Charley  and  some  other  wounded  ones,  met  a 
far  greater  return  than  the  common  humanity 
of  the  act  sought  for.  If  Ijcfore  then  we  had 
doubted  our  safety  among  the  blacks,  after  that 
time  it  was  evident  all  fear  might  be  removed. 
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Even  my  wife  coaid  go  alone  any  where  she 
pleaded  and  have  no  dread.  The  men  were 
deferential  to  her;  and  the  women  would  attend 
upon  ami  gladly  obeyed  her  slightest  sign. 
Truly  I can  not  forget  that  time,  nor  the  dark- 
featured,  grateful,  and  affectionate  creatures,  $«e- 
though  they  were,  among  whom  we  lived 
for  weeks. 

After  the  return  of  our  defeated  friends,  I 
supposed  that  there  was  an  end  of  poor  Kittyys 
affair;  but  not  so.  One  morning  to  my  sur- 
prise I found  her  again  located  at  Mrs.  C 

having,  with  a love  like  that  which  often  burns 
in  our  own  fair  ones’  breasts  at  homo,  made  her 
escape  and  traveled  on  foot  several  miles  to  re- 
unite herself  to  Ilarry.  Poor  tiling!  she  had 
been  obliged  to  hide  for  the  first  day.  and  actu- 
ally went  without  food  rather  than  abandon  the 
determination  of  rejoining  her  husband.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  away  on  some  hunting  or  fish- 
ing expedition  when  she  arrived,  and  the  ma- 
trons of  his  tribe  still  refused  to  acknowledge 
her.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  the  white  wo- 
men to  do  what-  they  could  for  her  protection. 

The  return  of  Kitty  again  caused  a fierce 
commotion,  this  time  solely  among  the  females 
of  the  tribe.  I had  now  got  my  vessel  repaired 
and  every  thing  stowed  on  board  again,  when, 
one  evening  ns  I leaned  over  the  bulwarks  medi- 
tating how  I should  get  to  sea  without  a crew, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  where  the  natives 
surrounded  a large  fire  on  shore  in  a hollow  be- 
tween two  hillocks  near  the  forest  at  the  back. 
The  noise  made  there  seeming  more  than  usual 


I landed  to  examine.  The  scene  I beheld  was 
indeed  strange*  There,  closely  seated  round  the 
fire,  were  about  n score  of  women  talking  and 
wrangling  loudly;  behind  them  were  the  men 
lounging  about  in  various  attitudes  and  seem- 
ingly indifferent  to  the  quarrel  of  their  wives. 
Presently  the  women  on  a sudden  rose,  and, 
with  flashing  eyes,  disheveled  hair,  and  long 
arms,  attacked  each  other  like  demons.  Some 
of  them,  as  I found  afterward,  were  for  Kitty 
remaining;  others  were  against  it ; and  the  con- 
tention at  last  became  so  great  that  a perfect 
fight  between  them  speedily  ensued.  It  was 
absolutely  terrific.  There  wore  those  women, 
without  a rag  of  covering,  standing  over  and 
about  the  fire,  with  the  glare  of  fiends  in  their 
eyes,  straggling  with  and  tearing  each  other’s 
hair  out  bv  handfuls,  while  the  men  all  the  time 
calmly  looked  on.  Talk  of  the  passion  and 
anger  of  men,  why  it  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  diabolical  fury  that  seemed  to  ani- 
mate these  women. 

I determined  to  'try  and  end  it,  as  a thought 
struck  me  of  the  way  perhaps  to  do  m.  I knew 
the  Australians  were  very  superstitions,  and 
tnitcb  frightened  at  any  thing  that  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  supernatural.  I therefore  re- 
turned to  the  vessel,  got  out  two  sky-rockets, 
and  a blue-light,  fixing  the  latter  on  a stick 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Then  re-ap^roaching  the 
party  of  mad  women,  t secretly  got  behind  them, 
and  standing  upon  the  nearest  mound,  suddenly 
| dipped  the  blue-light  in  their  fire,  and  immedi- 
ately waved  it  over  tficir  heads.  The  effect  was 
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almost  electrical ! In  the  dark  night,  and  com- 
ing thus  unperceived,  the  ghastly  glare  that  was 
thrown  around  by  the  blue-light  so  startled  them 
as  to  cause  an  immediate  cessation  of  their  fight. 
In  an  instant  they  were  silent,  and  looking  with 
awe  upon  what  was  to  them  a strange  phenome- 
non. Their  wonder  and  fear  was  still  more  in- 
creased when  I quickly  sent  up  one  rocket  after 
the  other ; and,  though  they  all  recognized  me, 
men  and  women  alike  recoiled  backward  and; 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  alarm  on  their  j 
countenance.  I then  went  up  to  them,  and,  in  | 
the  best  way  I could,  reconciled  the  parties  by  j 
intimating  that  such  conduct  among  themselves  ! 
was  bad.  The  result  may  be  told  in  a few 
words.  Peace  was  established : and  I presume 
it  was  then  decided  what  should  be  done  with 
Kitty;  for  in  a day  or  two  afterward  the  poor 
damsel  was  taken  away  by  the  black  women 
most  in  her  favor,  and  located  with  another 
friendly  tribe  until  Harry’s  return,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  occi^r  till  after  my  departure. 
Thus  ended  this  little  .episode  of  Australian 
married  life. 

A day  or  two  previous  to  my  sailing,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I was  aroused  from  my 
bed  by  the  smell  of  something  burning,  and  a j 
great  outcry  on  shore.  Proceeding  on  deck  I 
beheld  one  of  those  magnificent  sights  often 
witnessed  in  Australia.  The  forest  was  on  fire. 
And  there,  before  me,  gigantic  flames  were  en- 
circling every  tree  and  bush  in  the  vicinity. 
Fortunately  the  wind  was  blowing  inland,  and 
away  from  the  cottages,  else  both  the  buildings 
and  the  schooner  would  have  been  consumed. 
JIow  the  fire  originated  I never  learned ; but  to 
see  it,  as  I then  did  from  the  deck,  was  some- 
thing worth  beholding.  It  was  awfully  grand. 
And  the  whole  picture  was  almost  indescribable 
except  by  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  But  it  did 
not  last  long.  Before  it  had  obtained  much 
bold  a heavy  rain  aided  to  extinguish  it,  and 
the  next  day  charred  remains  alone  marked  the 
spot  where  it  had  been. 

Soon  afterward  I bade  adieu  to  our  sable 

friends  and  the  family  of  the  C s.  I had 

arranged  *Hth  the  mate  and  steward  for  us  to 
try  and  get  back  to  Sydney,  as  no  more  men 
could  be  procured.  Accordingly  we  went  down 
the  river,  again  piloted  by  Billy,  and,  after  wait- 
ing in  the  bay  for  a favorable  opportunity,  passed 
the  bar  with  no  small  difficulty  and  stood  out  to 
sea. 

How  we  managed  to  sail  that  little  vessel, 
with  only  Mate  Richardson  and  myself  capable 
of  working  and  steering  her,  seems  now  almost 
beyond  calculation.  But  it  was  done.  We 
took  alternate  watch  on  deck,  both  of  us,  aided 
by  the  steward  always  coming  up  when  neces- 
sity required.  When  the  weather  permitted  my 
wife  would  take  the  helm  and  steer  for  a short 
time  to  relieve  either  of  us,  the  steward  being 
utcrly  ignorant  how  to  do  so.  When,  as  was 
once  the  case,  a gale  came  on,  we  hove  the  ves- 
sel to  and  made  all  snug.  Thus,  after  eight 
days  anxiety  and  fatigue,  we  safely  arrived  at 


Sydney,  and  so  ended  my  Australian  trip  for 
that  occasion. 

Some  months  afterward,  when  in  another 
part  of  the  world,  I met  the  captain  of  a ship 
who  had  visited  the  Clarence  River  after  my  de- 
parture, and  from  him  I learned  the  melancholy  f 
fate  of  William  C . 

It  appeared  that  when  the  schooner  was  com- 
pleted C went  in  her  to  Sydney  for  the 

purpose  of  receiving  payment.  Unfortunately 
he  persuaded  one  of  the  native  blacks,  a fine 
young  man  we  had  called  Michaelow,  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  arrived  in  safety  at  Sydney, 
and  were  coming  back  in  the  same  vessel,  with 
her  new  captain  and  crew,  when  she  was  lost 
sight  of  by  another  ship  in  company  during  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  It 
was  supposed  that  she  had  capsized,  and  all 

hands  perished ; thus  making  it  so  that  C 

had  literally  built  his  own  coffin. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  natives  about  the 
cottages  began  to  make  troublesome  inquiries 
as  to  what  had  become  of  Michaelow.  Mrs. 

C herself  was  alarmed,  and  soon  displayed 

her  grief;  nor  could  the  brother  and  his  wife 
hide  their  feelings.  Consequently  the  blacks 
speedily  came  to  a conclusion  that  something 
wras  wrong,  and  again  and  again  demanded  their 
missing  comrade.  Of  course  no  satisfactory  re- 
ply could  be  given,  and  the  result  was  matters 
became  so  serious  and  threatening  that  the 

C s had  to  hastily  vacate  their  residence,  and 

seek  safety  at  the  settlement  of  Grafton.  The 
blacks  became  enraged,  and,  as  I was  informed, 
determined,  according  to  their  custom,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  companion  by  the  murder  of 
some  white  man.  What  followed  I know  not ; 
but  the  lesson  taught  by  this  brief  history  is  not 
without  a useful  warning  to  all  w ho  would  take 
the  wild  natives  of  any  land  from  their  own 
home.  Fortunately  for  me  I had  always  adopt- 
ed a different  policy,  and  thus  the  various  ad- 
ventures I have  met  with  in  strange  parts  of  the 
world  have  never  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  or  even 
of  harm  to  myself  and  those  with  me. 


44 HIGH  PRIVATE” 

CAN  I be  stem  and  another  be  wheat? 

Can  I be  shell,  and  another  be  meat? 
Another  be  head,  while  I am  the  feet? 

If  God  will— God  wot. 

Dross  may  be  up,  and  gold  may  be  down; 

The  hero  may  prosper,  or,  haply,  the  clown  • 
The  wise  forge  ahead,  or  the  dunce  take  the  town 
There's  no  telling  what. 

One  man  will  rise,  while  many  must  fall ; 

One  speeds  the  birth,  while  ten  bear  the  pall : 
Fame  speaks  for  one,  but  death  takes  them  all ; 
The  worm  carcth  not. 

Let  me  be  stem,  then — another  be  ear; 

Another  tend  birth,  while  I bear  the  bier. 

Or  do  the  more  work,  and  get  the  less  gear; 

I'll  stand  to  my  lot. 
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IN  this  Mlgnzinc  for  May  was  given  n general 
resume  of  the  remarkable  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  accomplished  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hall. 
We  recur  to  the  subject  again  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  some  pictures,  with  pen 
and  pencil,  of  Life  among  the  Esquimaux,  which 
no  previous  traveler  has  described  so  closely, 
and  with  os  many  facilities  for  observation.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Hall,  while  in 
his  Western  home,  became  convinced  that  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  some  members  of  Sir 
John  Franklin’s  expedition  might  be  still  living; 
or  that,  at  tjl  events,  authentic  information  as  to 
their  fate  could  be  gathered  among  the  natives 
of  the  region  where  they  disappeared  from  all 
human  eyes  except  those  of  the  Esquimaux, 
Although  the  expedition  was  fruitless  as  tar  as 
the  main  object  w m concerned,  it  has  produced 
rich  results  in  other  respects;  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  absolute  proof  which  it  furnishes 
that  white  men  can  live  year  after  year  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  Mr.  Hall  passed  two  successive 
winters  there,  and  instead  of  returning,  as  did 
the  lamented  Katie,  only  to  die,  he  brought 
back  with  him  the  same  robust  frame  with  which 
he  set  out.  This  exemption  from  the  fearful 
agonies  endured  by  Kane  and  his  party  was 
owing  to  the  Fact,  that,  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  the  habits  of  the  temperate  zone  into  Arc- 
tic latitudes,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  conform  to 
the  modes  of  life  adopted  by  the  natives.  Still 
there  is  enough  of  peril  and  privation  recorded  in 
his  narrative  to  give  it  a place  among  the  most 
interesting  hooks  of  our  day,  rich  in  records 


of  adventure.  Much  of  the  peril,  and  almost 
all  of  the  privation,  might  have  been  avoided 
had  lie  gone  out  with  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
outfit.  As  we  write  these  pages  Mr.  Hall  bits 
set  out  upon  a second  expedition,  more  urn  ply 
provided,  and  with  undiminished  faith  in  the 
convictions  which  first  led  him  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  shores  of  Frobisher’s  Bay. 
By  the  time  these  pages  meet  the  reader’s  eye, 
wc  trust  that  he  will  have  reached  the  region 
which  he  proposes  to  explore.  We  know  that 
the  God-speeds  of  thousands  will  go  with  him. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Hall  in  Ins 
former  expedition  sailed  from  New  London, 
■Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1800,  on  hoard 
the  whaling  hark  ( jeotyt  I taint ; that  the  hark 
was  accompanied,  as  tender,  by  a schooner  now 
called  the  Amanf,  but  which  had  once  home 
t he  name  of  the  fttstne.  She  had  bees  of  the 
v‘  United  States  GrinneU  Expedition,"  in  search 
of  Franklin.  Returning  from  that  voyage  she 
had  been  employed  us  a whaler,  and  mady  seven 
perilous  voyages,  this  being  her  Just,  for  she  was 
driven  ashore,  a total  wreck,  in  a fearful  storm, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  I860.  Her  carcass 
lay  on  the  rocks  ibr  almost  a year;  at  last  it 
was  swept  off  from  its  rocky  bed,  and  for  days 
after  was  seen  drifting  gbost-iikc  among  the  ice- 
floes,  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  changing 
tides  and  currents.  The  sailors  on  the  Gwryc 
Henry  had  a superstitious  dread  of  her;  they 
fancied  that  she  brought  had  luck  to  every  body 
who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  her.  The  Ium 
ever  seen  of  her  by  mortal  eyes  was  when  Mr 
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Hall  found  her  fast  aground ^ with  a part  of  her 
bows  short*  wafer.  By  dinf  of  much  labor  lie 
succeeded  in  fishing  np  from  her  hold  a couple 
of  baskets  of  coal,  which  proved  a valuable  ac- 
quisition. 

Mr,  Hal!  sailed  from  New  London  on  the 
29th  of  May,  18G0.  He  returned  to  the  same 
port  cm  the  13th  of  September,  1802;  thi*  ex- 
pedition thus  occupied  in  all  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years,  of  which  fullv  two  years  were  spent  in 
the  Arctic  regions  The  crews  of  the  two  vejw 
tel*  numbered,  officers  and  men,  twenty -nine 
souls.  The  exploring  expedition,  at  starting, 
consisted  of  Mr.  Midi  and  an  Esquimaux,  named 
Kudlago,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  on 
board  a whaler,  and  was  now  about  to  return, 
Mr.  llall  hoped  to  find  him  of  service  as  an  in- 
terpreter; but  the  poor  fellow  died  on  the  voyage, 
without  coming  in  sight  of  his  native  ice.  Thus 
this  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition  consisted  only 
of  Mr.  llall  himself 

The  outfit  was  hardly  on  a more  imposing 
scale  than  the  personale.  Here  is  thq  list;  A 
boat  28  feet  long,  7 feet  beam,  21H  inches  deep, 
and  drawing  $ inches  when  loaded  with  a crew 
of  six  persons  and  their  stores  ; 1 sledge;  k ton 
of  pemmican : 200  pounds  Borden’s  meat  bis- 
cuit; 20  pounds  “ Cincinnati  cracklings”— pork 
l pound  preserved  quince ; 1 pound 
preserved  peaches ; 250  pounds  of  powder ; a 
quantity  of  hall,  shot,  and  percussion  caps;  1 
rifle  ; 6 double-barreled  guns,  covers,  and  extra 
fittings;  one  Colt's  revolver  complete;  glass 
beads,  a quantity  of  needles,  etc.,  for  presents  to 
the  natives;  2 dozen  pocket  knives  and  chop- 
pers; some  tin-ware.  1 axe,  2 picks,  files,  etc, ; 
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a good  supply  of  tobacco  and  pipes;  wearing 
apparel  for  self,  and  red  shirts  for  presents:  h 
supply  of  stationery  anti  journal  books,  etc.  j 
I common  watch;  l opera-glass;  1 apy-glnss; 
I common  sextant  and  1 pocket  sextant ; 1 arti- 
ficial horizon,  with  extra  glass  and  mercury;  I 
azimuth  compass;  1 common  compass;  2 pock- 
et compasses ; 3 ordinary  thermometers  and  2 
self-registering  ones.  Some  navigation  books 
and  several  Arctic  works,  with  a Bible  and  a 
few  other  volumes,  formed  the  library. 

The  boat  was  destroyed  in  the  storm  which 
wrecked  the  jfejeyr,  and  for  his  exploration*  by 
water,  which  embraced  a thousand  miles  of 
coast  line,  Mr.  Hall  had  ro  depend  wholly  upon  a 
rickety  whale-boat,  the  only  one  which  could  lx* 
spared  to  him  by  his  good  friend,  Captain  Bud- 
dington  of  the  G to  rye  limn).  Overland  excur- 
sions qyjjre  performed  by  the  aid  of  sledges  drawn 
by  defy. 

In  duo  time,  toward  the  end  of  November,  the 
whaler  was  fairly  “beset'1  in  the  ice,  and  was 
shortly  utter  laid  up  in  winter -quarters,  and 
Mr.  llall  had  abundant  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
friendly  acquaintance,  which  hud  been  before 
commenced,  with  his  Esquimaux  neighbors.  His 
visits  to  them  were  paid  when  the  thermometer 
indicated  a temperature  of  which  we  can  hardly 
conceive.  * ‘ The  month  of  December/’  he  write#, 
“came  in  with  a great  calm  of  four  days,  ami 
though  the  icc  was  then  very  much  broken  .np, 
making  a transit  to  the  shore  difficult,  I con- 
tinued to  frequently  land  for  exercise  and  to  see 
more  of  Jiinuit  life.  On  the  3th,  at  noon,  the 
thermometer  w m at  zero,  and  on  the  9th  at  15° 
below  zero,  47*  below  tho  freezing-point.  Yet 
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j being  received  by  the  natives  in  the  most  friend- 
| Iv  manner." 

The  acquaintance  thas  auspiciously  bcpon 
I ripened  in  more  than  one  ease  into  cordial  frieiid- 


4frangcly  to  mo,  the  cold  wns  not  felt  so  much  ns 
t should  have  supposed.  Visits  from  the  Esqui- 
maux were  made  daily,  and  often  we.  had  sev- 
eral sleeping  Oh  the  cabin  floor  and  on  cite  sen- 
chests  in  impromptu  beds  made  of  sails,  thick 
wearing  apparel,  etc. ; and  a curious  picture  it 
was  thus  to  see  them.  Frequently,  accompa- 
nied hv  some  of  these  visitors,  I went  to  their 
village,  and  to  the  islands  nroutid  us,  always 


.ship.  For  two  rears  Mr.  Hall  lived  more  like 
the  Esquimaux  than  a native  of  a warmer  cli- 
mate; and  during  a considerable  part  of  each 
winter  he  adopted  their  habits  almost  entirely 
This  came  rather  hard  at  first : but  in  due  time 
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ac  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  all  essential 
points  their  mode  of  life  is  the  true,  ami  in  fact 
•he  only  one,  for  their  climate.  In  minor  de- 
tails we  can  reach  them  something  ; hut  the  nmn 
who  expects  to  live  through  three  Arctic  winters 
must  in  ail  essential  reacts  live  as  the  native# 
to.  Whoever  does  so  may  fairly  hope  for  as 
long  a life  within  die  j>olar  circle  ns  in  a tern- 
i^rate  rone. 

The  Esquimaux — or,  as  we  shall  hereafter  call 


them,  the  Jnnnits,  using  the  only  term  by  winch 
they  designate  thcn^elv^s,  equivalent  to  u Our 
Folks” — arc  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
uncivilized  races  of  the  globe.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  proper  to  class  them  among  the  uncivil- 
ized races.  They  show  such  a wonderful  power 
of  adapting  the  in  selves  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
lot;  procure  so  much  substantial  comfort  from 
what  appear  to  lx?  the  scantiest  materials  ; seize 
so  eagerly  and  apply  so  dextronsly  every  means 
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and  ns  the  Innnifs  scarcely  know  the  use  ofj&fc 
lavatory  compound,  we  are  forced,  umk*  $*& 
test,  1o  ehw«  them  among  the  wndvilizedr****- 
“Asa  general  thing/’  writes  Mr.  Uz'l  * - 
In  mitts  are  strictly  honest  among  thenwrh^ 
and  also,  with  some  modifications,  with  ttwr^ 
No  people  can  excel  them  in  kindness  of  !e*{* 


of  aimdiomtion  which  fortune  throws  in  their 
wav;  and,  atiove  all,  develop  so  many  of  the 
higher  moral  traits  of  humanity,  that  wc  may 
fairly  hesitate  to  rank  them  with  the  uncivilized 
races.  But  as  high  authority  has  affirmed  llmt 
rho  civilization  of  any  people  is  to  he  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  soap  which  they  consume, 
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him  means  of  verifying  his  pictures  ; ho  brought 
the  originals.  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
within  the  hist  two  years  seen  Joe*1  and  xi  Han- 
nah.'* They  have  accompanied  Mr.  Halt  on  his 
visits  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  sat  at 
go od  men's  tables.  Few  who  have  met  them 
even  casually  can  have  failed  to  observe  the 
quiet  self-respecting  aspect  of  the  man,  and  the 
modest  wavs,  pleasant  smile,  and  marvelously 
sweet  voire  of  the  woman.  P Joe"  is  Ebierlving, 
and  u Hannah"  is  Tookooltto.  They  were  true 
friends  to  Mr.  Ilail  during  the  two  years  which 
he  spent  with  their  people  ; they  came  with  him 
on  his  return,  remained  with  him  while  he  has 
been  preparing  his  narrative ; and  have  now 
gone  back  with  him  to  their  northern  home,  and 
are  to  accompany  him  during  his  proposed  three 
years’  explorations.  This  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  not  their  first  experience  of  civilized 
life.  They  had  been  taken  to  England  seven 
years  before,  where  they  remained  two  years, 
w ere  presented  to  the  Queen,  ami  rnet  with  great 
favor  in  English  society.  Ebierbing  is  an  ex- 
cellent pilot.  a noted  aeftl-h  outer,  anti  a remark- 
ably ingenious  mechanic.  With  no  other  im- 
plements than  his  sharply-pointed  .seal-spear  and 
his  long  snow-knife  lie  will  mend  a broken  sledge 
or  put  up  a snow  hut  in  half  the  time  that  a 
European  would  require  forfc  considering  how  it 
‘•houM  be  done. 

He  is  ft  sturdy,  square  built  nmu  of  some  five  j 
feet  two;  his  wife  is  quite  as  tall  and  muc'h  j 
stouten  To  see  her  in  her  neatly  fitting  calico  j 
dress,  smooth  hair  as  black  us  coal,  one  would  I 


suppose  that  she  was  a Gonna n 


Uauerin’ — a 
class  which  for  the  want  of  a better  wc  designate 
but  which  corresponds  in  effect 


as  peasants,” 
to  our  farmers. 

Poor  Took 00} do  lias  sad  cause  to  remember 
her  visit  to  America.  A few  months  after  her 
arrival  her  child,  Tukcliketo,  “ Butterfly/’  aged 
a year  and  a half,  died.  *4 1 never  saw/’  say* 
Mr.  Hall,  “ a more  animated,  sweet-tempered, 
bright-looking  child.”  Fur  days  the  mother  was 
unconscious  or  delirious.  Then  she  longed  to 
die,  sp  that  Hie  might  be  with  her  lost  11  Batter- 
fly/’  The  corpse  of  . flic  little  Innuit  was  placed 
in  the  beautiful  burial-ground  at  Groton,  Con- 
necticut. Upon  the  grave  were  laid,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  j>eoplc,  nil  his  childish 
playthings.  They  were  sacred  to  the  dead*  The 
mother  went  to  the  sput  a while  after,  and  found 
that  one  article — a gayly- painted  tin  pail — had 
been  taken  away.  She  was  almost  inconsolable 
at  the  discovery.  Ilow  poor  little  butterfly" 
would  miss  his  beautiful  pail!  The  love  of  pa- 
rents for  their  children  is  a notable  trait  in  In- 
nuit  character.  If  wo  may  judge  from  casual 
notices  scattered  through  Mr.  HaU>  narrative, 
no  more  tender  mothers  or  loving  fathers  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  world  than  among  the  Innait*. 

Mr.  Hall's  first  interview’s  with  TookoMito 
form  n pleasant  episode,  w hich  shall  be  related 
in  his  own  words,  with  slight  abridgments: 

14  Novtmimt  % l£60. — -While  intently  occu- 
pied in  my  cabin  writing,  I heard  a soft  sweet 
voice  say,  ‘Good-morning,  Sir.’  The  tone  in' 
which  it  \vai  spoken — musical,  lively,  and  va- 
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turning  my  face,  who  should  h bo  Uut  n tody  j capita  rc.;j  Has  *<»ow  More  tr»r  — capital  fen. 
K^qurmnox  ! Whence,  thought  1,  came  iliis  m- 1 uml  n|iH  diy ' m;uk*.  Tubing  from  my  iwchct 
$§$$$?  fn  a:  mnrnen't  I ^y ^ ut' t :.%vll i i£rli  I Ididfortiiight from  the  vos- 

?)?ai Je  nerju  iluced  with  my  yisitor,  Shy  \vu.h  the  vd  tor  ){\y  diunerj  I lluued  it  with  my  imvte.ss. 
/TVioIcOw^iiu  I 'bad  so  much  desired  to  see.  Sim  gfce  hail  hut  ‘title  cnfh  I ititiuued  her  Ui 

spo^e  my  onvu  Ji/p^aia^e  daeuidy,  und  £ l»ad  u !o»i<:  : rdi.u’o  \*  i t h me  it*  content*  Tookoolko  sav* 
in 4 interesting  conv«i>\ation  wirli  lnu\  j slm  and  h?r  hjtdtjfttfd  drink  tfen  tteuriy  even 

bin g; . her'  h u$lu  nd , was  also  introduced  to  ok-,  night  htid  .mofnifigi  They  acquired  n tusto  for 
arrj  UiQtigh  t hu  sjfrakvni'  English  so  well  as  ins  it  iijr  Ehgiun<}?  and  hate  since  obtained  -iiieti 
^jf^.  y;*t  f could  J&dk  with  him  loloniblv  will,  animal  supply  from  English  and  Amcneua 
i gleaned  many  interesting  particulars  of  t-heir  whalers  visiting  ^Kortbuml/eHttod/Infei.'-l 
visit  p>  England,  mid  .learned  that,  they  had  : Yve  must  not,  suppose,  however,  Hint  this  is 
dinned  with  Prince  Albert,  wjio  had  treated  them  ; a specimen  of  Iiintjil  life.  The  food,  clothing, 
*i£h  tmieh  eonscl ovation.  ELterbing  thought  and  dwellings  of  the  people  are  peculiar  to  Hieuo 
the  Queen  was  ‘ wry  pretty,'  and  that  Prince  ; *elvt»*  ami  adapted  to  the  neewi ties  of -■theiv 
Albert  4 a Wry  kind,  good  man.*  Tookoo  i ccmdUion.  Tlieir  food  is  altncwf  .tmtiffcly. ..tin*- 


eror;  thing  about  the  |»al:uv..  E iue  place,  I us-  : ion,  fhew  no  region  which* 
sure  yon, -Sir.’  A a Took*H>ku;  spoke  S could  no?  i rmd  life  as  .the  waters  and  >hc 
help  eulmodog  exhbeding  ynm* dairies*  arid  \ wiij*,  <!<>k<nnik<  dua  log  seal,  a 
modify  of. her;  demeanor  pimple  pud  gemh:  common  sued,  rue  the  inrun;  a 
in  hot  way.  tfeWv  a degree  i>f  fsxlm.  i$uely p foesfe  dim  what  eirm  ancf 
hnnuaU  power  ahum  her  that  more  and  more  as-  • pcau,  o>  rice  to  the  Asiatic. 
kVfti>hied'me.  I felt  delighted  hevnnd  jnoiiknrt?  :.  Tnktm,  foe  rcliKle&r*  f hr:  walrtv 
kcMK*  of  the  opportunity  for  jfe-vnrning  Ixnter  are  important  auxiliaries  in  ih 
a»!*pjAjrned 'vith  those  people  through  her  means,  . log  ioo/1  avid  clothing.  A 'vn>ui 
■va\  i hoped  io  improves  it  toward  tlm  funlmr**  ; only  domesticated  unimnf.  is  t 
a nco  of -the  great . object  I hrid  hi  view.”  \{ ! -camel  is  to  the  Bedouin,  and.  t 

Wfen  pnyittg  :t|rkr  visit  I'irokOfijjto  had  got. ! ox  to  ol her  peoples; 
her^lf  i»p  in  a very  tolfrahle  im  dm  ion  of  *i  cpV>  j louring  a parr  of  the  year 
iitioi'"  cp^thrtie.  Stio  wore  a dress— of  whiit  r gntuh  iatyp'^v  jfofoVifwl  tfiAt  wit 
m/it'dnal  Mri  fint.Il  omrta  ro  tell  u^— ' 4 Avifti  iierxvV  : of  fodi  cith  obtained  idmo? 
Honrip^  ; aii  elegant  Inga  made  r#f-  v tfhni^reiw*- f ijfrg :'4r*tiih#r  port  of  the 

A(xr  fnr..  deeply  fvmged,  and  a botinei  of  ihe  ;\ro  vjiifye  nmi  slip-  If  the  In 
/.fvlc  Ijveutetl  on  the  principle  of  ‘Tover.  tlm 
head  by*  reset  to  on  "Not  long 

ixft^r  ftfr  Hall  rctririitid  the  call.  Ue  found 
the  hvdy  at  home  ia  tier  teor,  Jfos^d  in  ntv- 

vis* ft  cvvttmne,  which  her  thoiiglit  more  jP\ 

k^ondngthun  tlpe  one  in  wliich  she  h«d  cull-  •• 

menk  occvrp.uuoi!  t'f  luimiug  ><«ckv  ilr  her  ' ■' 

menT  w'htch  »he  I*,ud  n<yptiif.cd  »t«  En jlaml  1 ‘ ■ ' ‘ v; 

f l moy  itf;  ndded..  by. way  of  parenthesis  rlmt  ?;•  ^ 

she  hm  -a  revnarkahle  faedity  iu  mustering  i : . ";., 

the,  demtis  of  .feminine  domestic,  oircupatinns. 

While  in  Amerien.  ladies  often  showed  her 

rmrityil^  ipedmeiu’  of  the  arts  of  crochet-  .iff 

mg  «u»i  netting;.  She  «?emed  to  catch,  ns  ntqpri  BwiTiOjnrr. 
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during  their  han*est  season  lay  up  stores  for  the  I accomplished  in  sustaining  life  in  the  Arctic 
winter,  they  would  always  be  well  supplied,  ' regions  at  the  proper  season  we  give  the  results 
Taking  the  whole  year  together,  a family  wastes  of  a single  hunting  expedition,  Mr.  Hull  s tart- 
an-J  consumes  twice  the  necessary  amount  of  ed  with  two  Inmiits.  By  way  of  provision  they 
food.  But  they  are  improvident,  rarely  laying  took  live  pounds  of  broad  and  as  many  of  salt 
up  supplies  in  advance ; and  the  consequence  is  junk.  They  had  a rifle,  a gun*  a pound  of  paw. 
that  they  arc  often  reduced  to  the  sorest  straits  der,  thirty  balls,  and  two  seal-spears.  They 
of  hunger.  By  way  of  showing  what  tuav  bo  were  absent  ten  days,  nnd  killed  one  bear  weigh- 
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ing  1000  pounds;  a large  seal,  lf»Q0  pounds; 
and  nine  small  seals  of  200  pounds  each : in  all, 
something  more  than  two  tons  of  fresh  meat, 
besides  skins  for  clothing,  and  oil  for  fuel  and 
light*  With  the.  exercise  of  ordinary  fore  thou  gin., 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  all  the  wants  of  life 
can  be  fully  met  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Nutcfioo/c,  the  seal,  ami  his  big  cousin,  Qol- 
gooky  are  among  the  wariest  ami  most  cunning 


of  animals*  They  may  well  be  so  ; for  they 
have  to  be  on  the  constant  watch  against  their 
great  enemy  Ninoo%  the  bear,  who  hag  a special 
weakness  for  seal-bin bber.  It  is  play  to  stalk  a 
doer  or  track  a chamois  compared  with  l atch- 
ing a seal.  Mxv  Hall,  who  is  no  contemptible 
sf»ort«man,  acknowledges  that  he  was  never  able 
to  get  within  rille-shot  of  a seal  when  basking 
on  the  ice.  Yet  the  Innuits  get  within  a spear's 
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east  of  him.  They  own  that  all  which  they 
know  of  seal-hunting  has  been  taught  them  by 
the  bear.  The  w«y  Sinoo  proceeds  is  this : Ik* 
*eea  far  oft'  pn  the  ice  a black  spot  which  he 
knows  to  be  n seal,  resting  at  the  edge  of  his 
hole,  taking  a succession  of  “cat-naps'  hardly 
ten  seconvis  long,  lifting  up  \m  head  between 
rimes,  and  narrowly  surveying  the  whole  lmri- 
xon.  NJuoq  dings  himself  on  his  side,  ami 
hitches  along  when  the  seals  head  is  tlOrWO. 
The  moment  the  head  is  raised  the  bear  stops 
short,  and  commences  “talking”  to  the  se.il. 


he  marked  the  spot  by  leaving  upon  it  a 
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mouthful  of  tobacco-juice  and  horned  on.  Com- 
ing back  he  found  his  mnrkT  and  determined  to 
try  for  the  anal,  Thrusting  hist  spear  through 
the  snow,  down  to  the  hole  in  the  ice,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  and  took  his  station  by  its 
side.  The  night  was  dark;  bur  there  he  wait- 
ed patiently  until  early  morning  when  the  \?ef- 
e© me  puff  of  the  seal  was  heard,  and  by  one 


lucky  thrust  the  prize  was  secured.  His  nose 
got  touched  by  frost  while  watching,  but  n good 
smoke  cured  that;  the  seal  was  brought  home 
in  triumph.  A seal-fen st  to  the  whole  encamp- 
ment followed.  “I  gripped/*  snvs  Mr.  Hulk 
t!on  fceftl-scmp,  with  about  two  yards  of  frozen 
seal’s  entrails  (very  good  eating)  as  a finish  to 
the  affair.” 
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Jiereiir-e  fit—'  as  fat-  us  butterd  IVp^unchw 

yf  the  reindeer  ary  tiileil  fo  the 

With;  grassy  Gio^,  ami  Jeayti*  W?  tt*:o  ronda* 

^iunt$  tfo&whoumi  here.  The;  animal  ^tfeHteu 
wu©  ■ vrj  v f.ir,  his  ramp  lined  wUh  (un 

iowi  much  farther  with  me  iimo 

iHiUcr : ^petriw'  it  k,  indeed^  m &feei  ghhkri 
huu-  r k to  lard.  The  veni k’vorv  fcwT r 
uh&ox  foiling  to  piece*  as  yon  attempt 'to-  lift  r» 
by  i'u  tidgfe.  ; Sy  it  fo  with  «fi  the  i*m\- 
thuo  fvuie  »&  yot  hetn  killed  here,  ibdk 
Mu  also  are  in  fine  enrulnjon.  1&A  mi\k  **<* 
\k<$  Mts  oowy  but  they  must  he  nearly  in  as 
h*i$-  in  ti$ . winter  5.  hui 

giyeii  them  the  tnenns  to  make  lUitif ' wnr 

ibrOp^i  the  gr/afir  of  wififo  witty 

the  tsMfe  hern  for  their  eni^Ustenec  T ' ’ ;'  _ 

ttul  hi  Ila'Hrivi  fond  Un(o  hud  -&ml£  on. 
One  day  an  -In  noi*  came  buck  u*  the  *ny*v  nh 
luge  vuh  -a  :|x>afotv  df  ibe  bodies  of  h>6  de*r. 
frozen  ar  hard  ni  d«cM.  ':*V  jfonemi  fovitefK^ 
fo  a ^'470o.;1e^Jt  :W/G:.$;WO*;  tfUtv  ; TH? 

Jluriy  ierilpip . 'if fte 

Vi iit^c- - ru-hed  in; ■ ^:Thegivixx>f -the -fam scud 
iniiStyr  of  f«-reino»ucs : “ Ik*  iim  made  the 
hidte^ijti  Ihfe  bed  Rive  way  So  ns  to  rlcac  u spate 
k hereun  In-  might  du  ihik  carving;  tbOfi  ty$i 
placet!  on  ibis  spot  the  taUe-efofh,  a huge  seal- 
skin, find  upuft . that  pqt  the  mas*  of  ;:  bog- 
(let  t be  theft  took  a lorn  heiefoi  nud  tyhgait  P 
curve  tho  deer.  &jkd/$  of  its  «hfo  were  ^tripped 
mid  puefod  oft:  chips  of  kc  vk\v  here  n;<d  there 
pkT&lhu  very  fax**  of  d\i&t.{p$ii& uefo*bW&^ 
of  the  ii.ne,  ,As  flit  hs*  SuftipiJOFl  Tutb'd  ,ti£f  3& 
vefim-on.  other  ,?.•►.•  n took  the  pieyt^. -l-h!  h\ 

'.Of- a s)inv  met  o*nk)-n*v»s  fd,*.-!-.; .thorn  To 


•'.  .iiiiiif  or;  ‘it  ian.4t 

ri,;.  >yA»  t!u-  rnanhci  of  this  one;  ilThe  fet 

thing  dooq^h'tivCA  Ylr.  if  ail,  *'  was  to  conse- 
crate . xlu-h  trefemuny  b^ing  to  spriuiifo 

watpf ;ijg^  i£;  wfo^  ^Ufe  host  ruu!  his  nzHistnht . 
procRctkd  to  ‘the  Hdaiikei*  [that  is.  -the' 

hhihhCf  >vhtf  ^fcmj  ffoin  the  soitii  m.^ac  |p| 
of  rh«-  senL  The  body  vi^ts  ihin 
y ;>erik]  and  thft  .koo|>ed  da  tv  .Tbb  ttk^d 

is  j^En^idcrad  rery  previous.  nt\d  forms  iv\  im- 
porumt  Item  of  the  food  largely  consumed  by 
thv  K^juim.iux.  Next  eaufo  Hie  liver,  which 
Was  cut  into  pieces  and  distributed  all  around, 
myself  getting  und  eating  a ^tmre.  Of  cdnrije 
it.  vovt,  liiiten  raw-— tor  this  was  a raw-meat  f:aM 
— if-,  eating  being  ifeconipaui,;d  by  taking  i *»t iy 
: h« ■ mouth  a small  portion  of  delictuo  white 
bbihlrer  which  aTiswcri.nl  the  shfoe  j>urj>ove  a> 
biHK-i*  with  bread.  Then  foUmved  diatribuwoe 
the  rib.-  of  the.  seal  for  social  jneking.  I foined 
ra  all  ibis,  doing  us  they  did,  mul  beeomivig 
<\\u\o  i?n  Inmivt  save  in  the  quantity  mo.  >« 
This  I might  cliuiluiige  any  wb tie  mnu:  to  U> 
No  hutiauv  stomach  but -an-  1-t limit's  cmtld  po-;si* 
biy  hold  what  X saw  the^.e  meu  and  women  de- 
vour. PlreL'tjy  tlic  feast  irm  over  the  company 
dispersed.  Tookoolitu  then  sent  roioid  bourti]- 
fuJ.  gilts  of  seal-blubber  for  tire-lamp*,  also  some, 
seal-meat  amlbltKid.  ThU  is  the  usual  e'usfom 
among  the  IjmuitS.  TbCy  share  each  other's 
sne'cesses,  smCi  bear  each  other’s  wants.  Gen- 
era liy  if  h h -found  that  one  is  >!mn  of  )0X,»- 
vi -ions  U may  be  known  that  all  arc.  WU&h 
>hu;  bus  a .supply  allimvtb  Afcer  the  fca4  uUd 
.1*::  gifts  wem  over  we  had.  lclsmv  to  attend-  to 
oniselve*,  and  in  v.  hat  grmu  good-htimar  wc 


were  soon  to  be  found.  <>ur  Umps  Wei*c  itl) 
aglow,  and  our  hanger  sated,*1 

As  n pendant  to  this,  de^rqitfon  , of  a scol- 
foasc  we  give  Mf.  liall’t  /^'Ourit  ,»>F  ivnupdeoy 
fojist*  X'by  date  is.  1 Jccembef ;'  the  aeasoie  iff. 
scarcity.  Four  Tmmlhs  »H‘fwiv-  Mr.  MuJi’s  ju<o- 
iml  is  titled  with  notices  of  thy  abiutdauco  mni. 
d the  guiuo  auxuui  hiu*.  Dcor  •;■-!■'*- 


^ i i wm 

dally  w*jrc  %o.  hbumfont  that  tlmy1  were  kiHcdf 
only  for  file  suKo  of  tho  >Ui !*•*  and  tallow,  They 
dyins  ai  Uas  ^ »u  the  r<m  iidon  to  bed 

111*0  siM-fd.  for  cfot  hi  rig  and  .h.-d-tliig.  ' A- min-,'.' 
deer  skin  to  In-  the  best  m>»»-vt»?oluofot wjM 

i;oi:v5.  ktiiiwn.  The  Ff^ulf*  naycr  use  irnwG  tlunv 
oue  for  foaldfog  in  iiic  cahlesf  vveivtlier^tbyifo 
mmuMCr  70  'dcgrec.s  or  - more  Ww'  frtx^bpy  ‘: 
point.  Mr.  Ilal!  envs  lie  lavs  slept  under  a 
dozeh  of  the  \mt  vvooLru  blankets  and  been  ah 
must  fro/.eu*  wlillo  a single  reiudoer  ^kin  kejit 
lum  abUh&ody  warm.  Of  the  vomihion  of  the 
gHmo  tliis  saason  }ojt  the  following  puragvnph 
*pc4k.  The  scene  is  at  the  head  of  Frobisher 
liny  i 

“1  never  Hrtvv  in  the  States,  unlefs  tlie  e.v- 
•v)»tb >fi  In*  of  the  p rmr ics  of  the  Yfc.-a,  mor-- 
laxuriiuH  graces  on  unv-diivated  la.uU  than 
.Mtjfbyve  amhmi  me.  There  is  no  rrdsrake  hi 
this  stflxenuint  tUxt;  p^stiftre  :tend;.herti’'for  stuck 
c*i.n  mil  br  ^Xeellod,  unless  it  -be  c;dnv.-'u.‘.d  uv 
found  iu  the  great  Wen.  The-  hind  animals, 
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adapted  for  handling;  then  Sampson  distribn- 
ted  these  Hits,  one  to  each,  till  every  mill  had 
grist  to  grind.  Thus  for  half  an  hour  Sampson 
carved  ; then  his  hatchet  handle  broke  off  close 
up  to  the  head.  Another  axe  was  sent  for,  and 
meanwhile,  with  the  half  of  a saw,  the  two  sad- 
dles were  divided  into  the  proper  number  of 
pieces,  ready  for  distribution ; the  carcass  was 
then  once  more  attacked,  and  the  shell  was 
broken,  split,  and  sawed  into  pieces.  In  it  was 
the  4 kernel,’  to  which  all  looked  with  anxious 
eyes;  this  was  at  last  divided  into  as  tnanv 
pieces  as  there  were  pieces  of  saddle,  and  then 
one  of  each  was  given  to  every  guest,  T re- 
ceived my  share  with  gratitude,  and  with  a 
piece  in  each  hand  began  eating,  I bit  off  a 
mouthful  of  the  saddle-piece ; it  was  good.  I 
took  a morsel  of  the  other;  it.  was  tirlighffiil; 

flavor  was  a kind  of  sorrel  acid;  it  had  an 
‘•mbrosktl  taste  ! it  fairly  melted  in  my  mouth  ! 
When  nearly  through,  I hftfl  the  curiosity  to 
crowd  my  way  to  a light  to  sec  what  this  deli- 
rious fror*n  food  was,  for  where  l sat  I was 
shaded  by  large  forms  betwoep  me  and  the  fire- 
light, I looked  at  it,  rolled  it  over,  and  looked 
again.  Behold,  it  was  the  contents  of  a rein- 
deer’s paqnch ! On  this  discovery  I stopped 
feasting  for  that  night.” 

Had  Mr.  Hall  been  accustomed  to  the  pre- 
cious delicacy  of  woodcock’s  u trail”  he  might 
have  been  less  squeamish  in  the  matter  of  rein- 


deer paunch  glaak,  an  mttvrrl.  I To  did  indeed 
pet  over  many  of  bis  prejudices  in  the  way  of 
food,  Seal’s  blood  1 1 smoking  hot’*  he  declares 
to  be  ‘‘excellent,"  although  drank  from  n di«b 
which  went  the  round  of  the  whole  company, 
each  one  in  succession  taking  a long  “s-o-o-o-p* 
at  it,  anil  then  passing  it  to  the  next.  The  skin 
of  the  whale  **  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
looking  like  India  rubber,  is  in  its  raw  state,”  he 
says,  “good  eating  even  For  a white  man,  as  I 
know  from  experience;  but  when  boiled  and 
soused  in  vinegar  it  is  most  excellent.”  The 
“gum”  of  the  whale,  that  is  the  substance  in 
which  the  so-called  “whalebone”  is  set,  is  a 
special  Inn  nit  delicacy.  It  looks  like  eoonn- 
rmt  meat,  nrnl  tastes  like  unripe  chestnut*. 
Mr.  Hall  could  not  fully  appreciate  this;  yet. 
he  says,  savingly,  u If  the  straggle  was  for  life, 
and  its  preservation  depended  upon  the  net,  I 
would  undoubtedly  eat  whale’s  pirn  until  I got 
something  better  to  my  liking.”  Once  a $ti}> 
sfanve  which  looked  like  a choice  bit  from  a tur- 
key4?! breast  was  handed  to  him.  He  thought 
lie  had  stumbled  upon  a delicacy,  lie  vainly 
tried  to  masticate  it,  but  after  half  an  hour's 
vigorous  chewing  he  found  it  more  solid  than 
when  he  l>cgan.  The  substance  was  the  liga- 
ment lying  between  the  vertebra  of  the  whaK 
and  he  had  made  a mistake,  in  the  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  The  Innuit  mode  is  to  take  a hug< 
pifcce  into  the  month,  lubricate  it  thoroughly 
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arc.  therefore,  fur  mere  temporary  occnpntiorr* 
Indications  in  the  form  of  tvenchca  and  excava- 
tions, arc  not  wanting  to  show  that  ibey  foinme.r- 
1 1 led  a much  mora  settled  life.  Ever  since 
they  have  been  brought  into  even  casual  contact 
with  the  whites,  their  numbers  seem  To  have 
been  gradually  diminishing.  How  this  has  been 
brought  abfcut  i»  at  present  a mystery.  The 
Red  Men  Or  America  have,  been  destroyed  bv 


kk  fire-water’*  «nd  the  occupation  of  their  hunt, 
ing-groiinda.  The  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  hare  boeh  eaten  up  by  nameless  disease? 
contracted  from  their  licentious  white  visitors. 
We  find  scarcely  a trace  of  cither  of  these  de- 
stroyers among  the  In  units.  Consumption  ap- 
pears to  be  the  destroyer  among  them ; buT  we 
can  sec  no  reason  why  this  should  1«2  more  preva- 
lent now  than  it  was  generations  ago.  But  be 
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the  explanation  what  if  may,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  a race  fast  passing  from  the 
earth. 

Their  summer  dwellings,  or  topics,  are  tents 
covered  with  skin*.  Their  winter  dwellings  are 
iffiaoa  or  snow  huts.  These  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  their  situation,  and  in 
the  construction  of  these  they  show  great  dexter- 
ity. They  are  indeed  vastly  like  the  duellings 
of  the  seal,  which  arc  called  by  the  same  name. 
It  may  almost  he  considered  a moot  question 
whether  the  Innuirs  taught  the  seals,  or  the 
seals  the  InnuHsu  About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  snow  lias  become  thick  atul  com- 
pact,  the  Innuits  begin  the  construction  of  their 
i(f/o(f9 . The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  may 
be  fairly  shown  by  the  following  abridged  de- 
scription of  the  building  of  one  by  a small  party 
in  one  of  Mr.  Raft'd  journeys : 

Sharkey  and  Koqjesse  proceeded  to  build  an 
49/00  in  the  regular  manner.  They  first  sounded 
tire  snow  with  their  seal  spears,  to  find  that 
which  was  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Then  one 
commcnceJ  cutting  out  snow-blocks,  using  a 
hand-saw.  When  they  are  not  provided  with 
this  implement  their  snow-knives  of  hone  or  iron 
answer  the  purpose.  The  blocks  wore  about 
three  feet  lung,  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  six 
inches  thick.  They  look  very  mtieh  like  the 
blocks  of  white  marble  with  which  our  New 
York  houses  are  faced.  In  bui filing,  these 
blocks  are  set  up  edgewise,  so  that  the  walls  of 
an  19/00  are  six  inches  thick.  In  this  case 


seventeen  of  these  blocks,  laid  in  a rircuki 
form,  composed  the  foundation,  making  the  di- 
ameter of  the  structure  about  seventeen  feet 
Upon  these  blocks  others  were  placed,  not  in 
tiers,  but  kid  spiraling,  arid  also  melined  to- 
ward the  centre,  where  ther  almost  met.  The 
kev-stonc,  or  rather  snow,  was  then  dropped  in, 
and  there  was  a regular  dome,  about  seven  fwt 
high  at  the  apex.  The  two  builders  were  oil  the 
inside,  those  without  handing  them  the  blocks. 
When  the  whole  was  done,  they  were  complete- 
ly walled  in.  A hole  was  then  cot  in  the  side, 
through  which  snow  cut  fine  was  passed  in. 
This  was  built  up  into  a bench  or  platform  run- 
ning clear  around  the  interior.  Over  this  bench, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  bed,  chairs,  and 
table,  herbs  iverc  spread,  and  over  them  were 
laid  the  reindeer  skins.  A covered  passage  three 
feet  high  and  some  yards  long  was  then  ImiH 
leading  from  the  door,  and  the  was  com- 
plete. Three  or  four  Innuits,  working  moder- 
ately, will  build  such  a hut  in  two  hours,  or,  if 
need  be,  will  do  it  in  half  the  time. 

I>og>  play  a very  important  part  in  the  econo- 
my of  In  unit  life.  They  not  only  draw  thy 
sledges,  but  aid  their  masters  in  hunting.  With- 
out them  even  the  keen-sighted  Inwiifs  would 
find  it  impossible  to  discover  a seal-hole  beneath 
two  feet  of  snow*.  A gw>d  soul-dog  is  an  re- 
quisition. When  a r>TFf?py  found  to  posse** 
more  than  usual  ii*u?dkv  *eid  sharpness  of 
scent,  he  is  trained  . v Awe  train  f 
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an  Esquimaux  dog  for  the  seal  is  as  keen  as  that  1 until  their  master  comes  up  and  settles  the  mat- 
of  one  of  our  terriers  fora  rat.  When  harnessed  ter  with  his  spear.  Mr.  Iiall  had  u famous  dog 
to  a sledge,  if  they  scent  a seal  there  is  no  re-  named  Barl^kark,  of  whoso  courage  and  on n - 

The  whole  team  ning  he  tells  many  curious  anecdotes.  On  one 


straining  or  guiding  them 
dashes  madly  away  regardless  of  ice-chasms  or 
rifts.  When  the  driver  washes  to  hurry  them 
on  he  finds  that  the  cry  of  (JolyoaL ! — ‘ ‘ Seal  J? 
is  more  efficacious  than  his  walrus-skin  whip. 
A single  dog  will  not  (infrequently  capture  a seal 
of  twice  his  weight.  Two  or  three  of  them  will 
vssault  u bear,  and  worry  him  into  standing 
VoL*  XXIX. — No.  172.— Go 


named  Barloiknrk,  of  whose  courage  and  cun- 
ning he  tells  many  curious  anecdotes.  On  one 
occasion  he  set  out  hunting  on  his  own  account, 
and  actually  succeeded  in  killing  i\  large  rein- 
deer, biting  hia  jugular  through  as  cleanly  w 
though  it  had  been  cut  with  a knife,  ami  then 
guided  his  master  to  the  spot  where  his  victim 
lay.  Barbekurk,  after  passing  iwro  winters  with 
his  white  master,  accompanied  him  to  the 
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Here  he  died,  and  his  skin  stuffed  to  the  life, 
niter  standing  for  a while  on  gunrd  by  our  edi- 
torial table,  much  to  the  alarm  of  nervous  visit- 
ors, has  now  found  11  real  iiig-pl  ace  in  the  “Arctic 
Room”  of  Henry  Grinnell,  the  fast  friend  ami 
libera!  supporter  of  Mr.  Hail  in  his  two  expedi- 
tions. 

A sledge-team  of  dogs  numbers  about  twenty 
— and  a most  troublesome  team  it  is  to  manage. 
According  to  Mr.  Hall’s  observations  the  Infinite 
treat  their  dogs  kindly — quite  as  well  as  we  treat 
our  horse*.  They  have  some  |>ecu liar  notions 
about  Feeding  them.  They  are  thought  to  work 
better  if  not  fed  during  a journey,  even  if  it  lasts 
several  days.  Their  standing  food  consists  of 
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of  the  leading  arguments  which  led  him  Jflth* 
conclusion.  He  found  a tradition  current  fc 
many  years  ago  white  men  had  visited  4 ffc 
which  still  bore  the  name  of  KodJ-i^n*  6t 
“White  MahV'  Island.  He  traced  t hese  tui- 
tions diligently,  comparing  and  collating  t&ys 
One  of  his  principal  sources  was  an  old  wcW# 
named  Ookijoxy  Ninoo,  the  graod mother 
Ebierbing,  noted  as  the  oldest  Inmiit  lines 
Mr.  Hall  believes  her  to  lx*  a hundred  jr^’v 
old.  She  had  heard  the  story  told  bv  her  grtsfr 
mother.  Seated  at  the  entrance  of  her  fig**. 
Tookoulifco  acting  ns  interpreter,  be  »|ucstHrt^ 
and  cross-questioned  her.  Her  story  was  **&■ 
derfully  like  the  printed  accounts — three  h#r 
dred  years  old — of  Frobisher  s expedition  1- 
was  confirmed  by  a score  of  other?,  all  of  wte- 
professed  to  have  heard  it  from  their  foref«thr« 
Mr.  Hall  at  length  visited  the  spot  whtefc 
designated  as  the  place  of  the  white  ■*' 
campment,  and  found  many  things  whkh  hfc 
evidently  been  left  there  by  white  men 
other  things  was  a heap  of  coal,  amoantiitg  & 
several  tons.  Every  thing  was  co>  end  w 
with  moss,  which  showed  that  they  must  h*** 
been  there  for  ages.  The  relics  arc  ef  1)^ 
importance  in  themselves , ami  we  believe  tbtf 
there  is  much  question  among  Arctic 
lies  whether  they  belonged  to  Frobisher  sexptdi 
tion.  We  think  the  evidence,  so  far  a*  itjPP* 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  Mr,  Hall's  hypottou  11 
respect  to  these  relics. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Hall  is  correct  in 
ring  these  traditions  to  that  expedition,  the  tw* 


dread  of  touching  even  a hut  within  which  is  a 
corpse.  Hall,  with  his  snow-knife,  dug  down 
through  the  snow  and  the  roof,  and  found  the 
t'rjfau  vacant.  Another  was  discovered,  opened 
in  like  manner,  and  found  empty  also.  The 
village  had  consisted  of  three  huts.  One  more 
was  to  lx?  discovered  and  opened.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  its  place.  The  Inmiit  pierced 
through  the  snow  with  his  spear  time  after  time 
in  vain.  At  last  he  struck  a roof,  and  then 
withdrew  to  a distance,  leaving  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration to  Hall.  He  dug  down  through  the 
snow,  and  came  to  the.  roof.  But  the  heat  of 
the  fire  which  hail  once  burned  within  had  part- 
ly melted  the  snow-blocks,  and  the  cold  had 
transformed  them  into  masses  of  solid  ice  almost 
as  hard  as  stone.  In  trying  to  cut  through  this 
the  knife  was  broken.  Hall  took  the  spear*  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  piercing  the  roof  He  shout- 
ed through  the  opening;  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer. The  inmate  might  he  either  dead  or  sleep- 
ing, He  descended,  and  found  the  woman  ly- 
ing on  the  snow  bench.  He  placed  his  hand  on 
her  forehead.  The  icy  walls  of  her  tomb  were 
not  colder.  She  w as  dead.  There  were  indi- 
cations that  she  had  lived  for  some  time  after 
she  was  abandoned.  Reverently  closing  up  the 
ojh? ning  which  he  had  made,  Hall  and  his  In- 
nnit  friend  retraced  their  toilsome  way  to  the 
ship. 

Mr.  Ilall  is  confident  that  he  discovered  many 
actual  relics  of  the  expedition  of  Martin  Fro- 
bisher made  almost  three  centuries  ago.  We 
have  not  *pace  to  do  more  than  indicate  n few 
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still  living  there  must  he  Inmiits  who  know  it, 
ami  can  tell  where  they  are  to  he  found.  If  all 
have  perished — since  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  were  not  lost  at  sea,  hut  met  their  doom  on 
shore — there  must  he  Inmiits  who  can  tell  how 
a ml  when  they  died.  To  solve  these  question* 
is  one  of  the  motives  which  have  lt  d Mr.  Hall 
to  undertake  his  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
regions. 


ing  upon  researches  into  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  is  evident  and  important.  If  the  In- 
nuits  have  preserved  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, for  nearly  three  centuries,  a tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  this  expedition,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  they  have  in  their  possession,  and  can 
he.  induced  to  communicate,  the  details  of  the  fate 
of  Franklin’s  expedition,  which  occurred  within 
the  present  generation.  If  any  of  these  men  are 
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father  was  what  is  called  a small  plant- 

The  idea  generally  prevails  among  Northern 
people  that  planter  is  a synonym  for  grandee 
and  satrap;  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of 
whites  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  South — 
the  wealthy  lordlings  and  the  poor  44  white  trash.11 
The  fact  is,  there  exists  every  grade  of  planter, 
from  the  owner  of  one  slave  to  the  master  of 
thousands.  The  planters  of  the  South  present 
nothing  like  the  equality  in  wealth  and  social 
influence  that  is  to  be  found  among  Northern 
farmers. 

My  father  was  a poor  planter,  as  I was  made 
to  feel  one  day  at  school,  when  a little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a neighboring  planter,  put  the  ques- 
tion, so  common  among  children  at  the  South, 
“ How  many  negroes  has  your  father  got,  Poky  ?” 
— My  name  is  Pocahontas. 

44  He’s  got  two  men  and  a big  boy,  five  wo- 
men, and  one  little  baby;  that’s  nine,”  I said, 
counting  them  on  my  fingers. 

44  Only  nine  ? Why,  Poky,  I’d  be  ’shamed  to 
% tell  it.  Why,  my  father’s  got,  oh  ’ so  many — 
I can’t  count  them.” 

I heard  of  those  nine  negroes  many  times 
after  that  to  my  shame  and  confusion : 44  Poky’s 
father  hasn’t  got  but  nine  negroes.” — 44We*ve 
more  than  that  about  the  house.” — “Wonder 
who  waits  on  them.” — “The  white  people  have 
to  work,  I reckon.”  Such  were  some  of  the 
comments  which  reached  me. 

I dreaded  after  that  being  questioned  concern- 
ing the  number  of  ray  father’s  slaves ; and  when 
quizzed  by  those  people,  to  be  found  every  where, 
who  take  advantage  of  a child’s  years  to  make 
all  manner  of  impertinent  inquiries  concerning 
family  matters,  I was  seriously  tempted  to  ex- 
aggerate the  number.  Indeed  I did  once  tell 
Mrs.  Dr.  Henling,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries, 
that  my  father  had  sixteen  working  hands,  but 
did  not  inform  her  that  these  hands  were  equal- 
ly distributed  among  eight  slaves.  I was  ashamed 
to  have  people  see  them  in  the  field  at  work, 
they  looked  such  a little  handful,  while  some 
neighboring  fields  were  black  with  the  coveted 
animals.  I used  to  feel  my  cheek  tingle  when- 
ever a visitor  rode  up  the  lane ; I knew  he  would 
notice  the  number  of  negro  cabins — only  three : 
he  couldn’t  very  well  help  counting  them.  I 
importuned  my  father  as  often  as  I dared  to 
move  them  to  a grove  back  of  the  house,  so  that 
every  body  who  came  on  the  plantation  needn’t 
know  how  few  there  were,  and  to  allow  each  of 
the  women  a house  to  herself,  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  cabins. 

But  though  my  father  was  among  the  least 
wealthy,  there  were  no  very  large  planters  in 
the  neighborhood.  True,  there  was  Mr.  La- 
shure,  recently  from  South  Carolina,  who  had 
rented  two  farms  of  a half  section  each  until  he 
could  have  time  for  the  selection  of  a plantation 
to  his  liking.  He  owned  a fabulous  number  of 


slaves  of  unadulterated  African  descent — not  a 
mulatto  among  them.  He  was  master  to  over 
a hundred  negroes ; but  then  he  was  father  to 
fourteen  children — seven  tall,  brawny,  black- 
eyed,  Indian-haired  maiden  daughters,  with  one 
sallow  little  hunchback,  and  six  sons,  short, 
heavy,  dark,  who  were  so  alike  that  I could  nev- 
er distinguish  them.  His  slaves  numbered  over 
a hundred,  as  I have  said ; but  when  they  should 
come  to  be  distributed  among  the  fourteen  chil- 
dren, it  would  have  to  be  by  long  division,  my 
father  used  to  say.  So  it  was  that  though  the 
Lashure  ladies  were  the  only  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  came  to  church  in  their  carriage, 
with  their  ebony  coachman  perched  on  the  high 
seat  in  front,  and  their  ebony  maid-servant  seat- 
ed behind,  there  were  others  among  us  antici- 
pating larger  legacies  than  could  fall  to  them. 

Though  there  were  in  our  neighborhood — 
which  was  called  Beechwood — no  binds  of  more 
than  average  fertility;  no  commercial  advant- 
ages; no  fine  building  sites ; no  picturesqueness 
of  scenery,  the  country  being  tame  and  monot- 
onous ; no  superior  water  facilities ; nothing  to 
redeem  it  from  the  commonplace — yet  locations 
there  were  much  sought ; the  lands  were  valued 
at  a higher  figure  than  better  soil  ten  miles  re- 
moved ; and  I remember  hearing  that  the  Meth- 
odist circuit-rider — the  only  preacher  we  saw- 
had  made  the  invidious  remark  that  Beechwood 
was  the  Athens  of  his  circuit.  The  explanation 
of  the  pre-eminence  with  which  oar  community 
was  honored  was  to  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  a Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  and,  on  the  next 
hill,  a white  framed  Methodist  church. 

That  was  an  odd  kind  of  a school  on  Beech- 
wood Hill,  whose  like,  I am  sure,  I shall  never 
again  see.  A hewn-log  building — a block-house, 
a Northerner  would  say — some  eighteen  feet 
square,  constituted  the  school-room,  while  the 
boarding  department  was  comprised  in  what  was 
denominated  a double  log-house.  This  consist- 
ed of  two  square  rooms  with  an  open  passage- 
way between.  Above  each  of  these  apartments 
was  a garret  room,  with  naught,  overhead  save 
the  roof  of  rough  oaken  boards,  which  presented 
but  a slight  barrier  to  the  almost  tropical  heat 
of  the  sun.  Add  to  this  house  a single  shed- 
room,  and  you  have  the  entire  building  where, 
year  after  year,  with  the  family  of  the  school- 
teacher, Mr.  Cunningham,  were  congregated  a 
number  of  boarders,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five,  collected  from  the  most  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential families  for  sixty  miles  around.  These, 
with  the  daughters  of  the  neighboring  planters, 
constituted  the  school — that  sun  whose  genial 
warmth  and  light  permeated  and  invigorated  the 
whole  community.  Think  of  that  log-cabin  In- 
stitution conferring  honors,  granting  gold  med- 
als and  diplomas,  and  every  year  sending  forth 
its  alumni ! However,  none  need  sneer  at  this : 
for  though  the  course  of  study  waa  not  extens- 
ive, and  the  text-books  were  old-fashioned— 
Murray’s  Grammar,  Olney’s  Geography,  Pike’s 
Arithmetic,  the  English  Reader,  etc. — yet  di- 
plomas were  never  conferred  unworthily.  There 
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was  no  shallowness  or  make-believe  about  the  caused  by  a development  of  the  cerebrum  in  the 
school,  though  there  was  much  that  was  homely  posterior  upper  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  The 
and  severe.  possession  of  this  faculty  of  language  will  enable 

To  this  school,  two  miles  distant,  for  three  the  possessor  to  invent,  learn,  remember,  and 
and  a half  years  I walked  along  a lonely  road,  apply  with  facility  the  arbitrary  signs  that  stand 
which  led  through  woods  and  skirted  thickets  of  as  the  representatives  of  ideas.  Suppose  we  test 
hazel,  into  which,  during  the  nutting  seasons,  I the  theory.  I say  this  little  girl  has  language 
was  constantly  tempted  by  the  clustering  nuts,  large.  Allow  her  to  study  Latin,  and  let  us  see 
and  from  which  I was  as  constantly  deterred  by  if  she  doesn’t  acquire  it  with  unusual  facility.” 
fear  of  runaway  negroes.  “Well,  now,  Sir,  I don’t  propose  to  send  my 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a desolation  came  child  to  school,  and  pay  out  my  money,  and  to 
upon  the  neighborhood,  occasioned  by  the  clos-  have  her  waste  her  time,  studying  some  tomfool- 
ing of  the  famous  school.  The  teacher  turned  ery,  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  whether  some 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  other  tomfoolery  is  right  or  wrong.  No,  Sir, 
course  of  time  erected  a two-story  framed  dwell-  I’m  not  such  an  ignoramus  as  you  take  me  for.” 
ing-house  in  a woodland  adjoining  his  former  “But,  Sir,  you  surely  will  not  call  the  noble 
residence.  Then,  with  the  old  school  buildings  Latin  tomfoolery.” 

as  a nucleus,  those  famous  academic  grounds  “ It  would  be  tomfoolery  for  her.  What  use 
were  converted  into  a negro  quarter,  and  those  will  it  over  be  to  her?  What  good  will  it  do 
classic  shades  became  peopled  by  the  children  of  her  ? It  will  do  for  male  teachers  and  preach- 
an  illiterate  race.  ers  to  study  Latin,  but  what  good  will  it  ever 

On  the  extinguishment  of  this  literary  sun  do  that  girl  ?” 
the. benighted  people  began  to  rub  their  eyes  and  “It  will  be  of  use  to  her,”  said  my  mother, 
to  look  around  for  a candle  or  rush-light,  or  decidedly.  “ It  will  give  her  a better  position 
something  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  lumina-  in  society.  Any  thing  is  useful  which  will  in- 
ry.  All,  by  common  consent,  seemed  to  feel  that  crease  people’s  respect  for  you ; and  you  know 
their  literary  heavens  could  never  again  be  il-  that  the  world  thinks  well  of  a good  scholar, 
lumined  by  such  an  orb  of  light  and- glory.  What  made  our  neighborhood  the  finest  in  all 
“What  shall  we  do  for  a school?”  “ WThere  this  portion  of  the  State?  and  what  makes  Mr. 
shall  we  find  a teacher?”  were  now  the  all-a^  Cunningham  so  respected  wherever  he’s  known  ? 
sorbing  questions..  Some  public-spirited  men,  You  may  scold  as  much  as  you  please,  but  it 
apprehensive  with  prophetic  ken  of  the  catas-  won’t  alter  the  fact  that  education  and  learn- 
ing increase  people’s  respectability.  Fanny  can 
study  Latin  without  any  additional  expense  too. 
You’ve  subscribed  three  scholars,  and  you’ve  got 
to  pay  for  them.  Fanny  might  as  well  take 
Latin  and  save  the  money.” 

My  father  made  some  farther  show  of  fight, 
as  was  his  wont,  but  I knew  it  was  a settled 
gestions,  and  a vast  deal  of  advice — a teacher  thing  that  Fanny  was  to  study  Latin,  for  my 
was  engaged,  a young  man  from  the  village.  He  mother  seldom  failed  to  carry  her  point, 
refused  to  take  the  school  until  a given  amount  I had  never  before  given  a second  thought 
was  guaranteed.  Thus  it  came  that  ray  father  to  Fanny’s  talents  or  scholarship.  She  was  so 
was  required  to  subscribe  three  pupils,  though  j much  younger,  was  such  a wee  thing,  we  had 
he  had  but  two  children — myself  and  a sister  never  been  brought  into  competition.  True,  my 
three  years  younger — who  had  hitherto  been  un-  mother  had  not  unfrequently  said  to  me  that, 
der  my  mother’s  tuition.  considering  our  ages,  she  was  the  better  scholar. 

The  teacher  boarded  with  us,  and  on  the  even-  But  on  such  occasions  I eased  my  heart  by  the 
ing  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  he  and  mental  reply,  “Oh!  that’s  because  you’re  her 
my  father  talked  over  the  subject  of  Bony’s  teacher.”  Then,  too,  Fanny  often  spelled  words, 
studying  Latin.  in  her  shy,  modest  way,  on  which  I had  failed ; 

“She  has  a head  for  it,”  said  the  teacher,  or  she  occasionally  parsed  some  word  which 
running  his  fingers  through  her  thin  white  hair,  had  puzzled  me ; but  this  momentary  superiori- 
always  brushed  so  carefully.  “ Are  you  any  ty  had  occasioned  me  but  a momentary  uneasi- 
thing  of  a phrenologist,  Sir?”  ness.  What  did  she  know  about  geography,  in 

“No,  I am  not,”  answered  my  father,  in  a which  I was  so  perfectly  at  home?  History — 
loud,  emphatic  tone.  “I  don’t  believe  any  man  I what  did  she  know  about  that?  and  hadiVt  I 
can  tell  what  kind  of  a mind  or  disposition  I’ve  been  half  through  the  “Child’s  First  Book  of 
got  by  feeling  of  the  bumps  and  knots  on  my  History  ?”  And  wasn’t  my  “ ciphering”  a pro- 
head.  No,  Sir;  I don’t  believe  in  bumpology !”  found  mystery  to  her?  I knew  so  much  of 
“ Well,  we  won’t  discuss  the  matter,  though  which  she  was  ignorant  that  I had  never  thought 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  little  | of  her  in  the  light  of  a rival.  I had  never  cher- 
girl  would  learn  languages  with  wonderful  fa-  | ished  any  feeling  of  envy  toward  the  little  thing, 
cility.  She  has  language  unusually  large.  This  | But  from  the  time  when  the  decision  was  made 
is  indicated  by  a prominence  of  the  eye  and  by  | that  she  was  to  study  Latin  I became  envious 
a depression  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  of  my  sister.  That  night  I was  awake  a long 
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trophe  which  had  now  left  us  in  darkness,  had 
by  subscription  secured  an  amount  sufficient  for 
a school  building,  which  was  soon  in  process  of 
erection.  And  then  every  man  in  the  neighbor- 
* itood  seemed  to  consider  himself  a special  com- 
mittee for  the  procurement  of  a teacher.  After 
much  consultation  and  disputation — many  sug- 
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time  for  a little  girl..  Fanny  was  about  to  en- 
ter a strange,  mysterious  land,  which  to  me  was 
blockaded.  They  were  going  to  make  a great 
scholar  of  my  sister ; they  considered  her  more 
capable  than  I ; they  thought  more  of  her ; or 
why  did  they  not  put  me  to  Latin  ? — I was  the 
older. 

The  following  morning,  as  I was  turning  the 
grindstone  for  my  father  as  he  held  an  axe 
pressed  to  the  wet,  revolving  stone,  I broached 
the  subject  prominent  in  my  thoughts. 

“Pa,  is  Fanny  going  to  study  Latin?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  he  replied,  with  a snarl. 
“Your  mother  will  have  it.  It  ’ill  be  just  so 
much  time  thrown  away,  I suppose;  but  I’ll 
have  to  pay  the  money  anyhow,  and  she  might 
as  well  try  and  get  some  good  of  it.” 

“ I wish  I could  study  it.” 

“Why?’’  he  asked,  with  peevish  impatience. 
“What  good  would  it  do  you  if  you  knew  all 
the  Latun  in  the  world  ?” 

“It  will  do  me  as  much  good  as  it  will  Fan- 
ny, and  I am  older  than  her.”  (A  three-years’ 
attendance  at  Mr.  Cunningham’s  famous  school 
had  not  insured  me  against  grammatical  errors.) 
“ May  I study  it,  father?” 

“No.  I want  you  to  hurry  and  get  through 
your  schooling.  I can’t  be  paying  out  money 
always  for  you.  You  must  get  through  in  two 
years  at  the  farthest,  and  then  you  can  tench 
school  yourself,  and  Fanny  can  go  to  school  to 
you,  or  you  can  marry  a man  with  a long  row 
of  negro  cabins.” 

The  suggestion  of  being  a school-teacher  wore 
any  thing  but  a pleasing  aspect,  for  it  was  a fa- 
miliar thing  to  witness  among  my  school-mates 
the  resentment  occasioned  by  the  slightest  in- 
sinuation that  they  would  ever  engage  in  teach- 
ing. And  “being  educated  fora  teacher”  was 
a stinging  taunt,  employed  when  deep  mortifi- 
cation was  intended. 

As  we  walked  to  school  that  morning — my  lit- 
tle sister  and  I — I watched  her  narrowly  to  as- 
certain whether  she  gave  herself  airs ; but  the  lit- 
tle thing,  in  her  green  gingham  sun-bonnet  and 
blue-checked  apron,  high  in  the  neck  and  long- 
sleeved,  walked  modestly  and  demurely  by  my 
side,  turning  in  her  toes — walking  pigeon-toed 
I used  to  tell  her — and  now  and  then  stumping 
them  against  some  grub  in  the  newly-cut  road. 
On  such  occasions  she  would  look  up  timidly 
and  apologetically  in  my  face,  and  then  her  eyes 
would  seek  the  ground  as  though  she  meant  to 
to  look  out  for  the  grubs  thereafter. 

It  was  with  considerable  interest  that  I en- 
tered the  new  school-room.  My  life  had  been 
so  Barrow — I had  never  been  five  miles  from 
my  father’s  plantation — I had  seen  so  little  that 
trifles  had  their  interest,  and  the  commonplace 
its  romance.  The  new  white-framed  school- 
house  seemed  palatial.  It  was  an  oblong  build- 
ing with  a door  on  each  side  and  a chimney  at 
each  end,  though  there  was  but  one  fire-place 
finished,  rough  planks  being  placed  over  the 
opening  in  the  floor  at  the  other  end. 

The  classes  were  soon  arranged,  for  the  new 


teacher  was  a worker,  and  I was  engaged  on  an 
example  in  “Tare  and  Tret,”  having  for  the 
time  forgotten  Fanny.  But  this  obliviousness 
was  not  to  endure.  The  class  in  Latin  was 
called.  I looked  up,  and,  amidst  a number  of 
girls  and  boys  twice  her  size,  I saw  my  little 
sister  with  a timid,  half- frightened  manner 
moving  to  the  recitation-bench. 

When  I think  of  that  nervous,  frightened 
child  for  the  first  time  in  a school-room,  with 
her  thin,  white,  baby -like  hair  parted  and 
brushed  so  carefully,  and  with  that  pitifully 
timid  look  in  her  large,  honest  bine  eyes,  there 
surges  through  my  heart  such  a wild  regret, 
such  a restless,  impatient,  unsubmissive  grief- 
such  remorse.  Oh  could  I but  relieve  that 
period ! How  would  I shelter  and  cherish  and 
foster  that  little  sensitive  plant ! It  would  be 
my  happiness  to  lay  the  poor,  timid  child  in  my 
bosom,  and  soothe  her  as  I would  my  own  baby. 
But  what  a different  heart  I carried  then ! I 
w*as  envious  of  my  little  sister.  I cared  no- 
thing that  others  in  the  school  studied  Latin — 
the  advancement,  the  superiority  of  no  other 
pupil  gave  me  any  concern.  My  little  sister, 
whose  improvement  should  have  been  dear  as 
my  own,  of  her  I was  envious. 

All  my  attention  was  directed  toward  that 
recitation-bench.  There  she  sat,  the  pale,  earn- 
j/C  child  of  nine  years  among  those  great  boys 
and  girls,  looking  straight  at  the  teacher  with 
her  large,  solemn  blue  eyes.  She  was  the  first 
called  upon  to  recite.  How  cruel  my  envy 
made  me!*  I more  than  half  wished  to  have 
her  fail.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  her — the 
whole  school  was  breathless,  for  Latin  was  a 
strange,  mysterious  something  to  those  unschol- 
arly  children  ; it  had  never  before  been  taught 
in  the  neighborhood.  Soon  her  infantile  voice, 
slightly  tremulous,  broke  the  silenoe:  “ Musa , 
invscpj  ?hks(t,  invsarn ,”  etc. 

“Very  well ! very  well!”  cried  the  teacher, 
cordially.  “Now  decline  litera  backward,  be- 
ginning at  the  ablative  plural.” 

I expected  her  to  fail  on  this  requisition,  as  I 
knew  she  had  been  studying  musa  only,  and  I 
was  not  then  aware  that  that  word  represented 
a class.  To  my  surprise  she  went  through  w'ith 
it  without  hesitating.  Then  the  teacher  cross- 
quert^ied  her,  passing  from  the  singular  to  the 
plurl^umber,  skipping  cases,  back  and  forth,  in 
quick  succession.  No  balking,  no  hesitating; 
she  had  it  all  clear  as  light.  Murmurs  of  ad- 
miration ran  around  the  room.  I alone  was 
sullenly  silent.  All  generously  conceded  her 
triumph  except  her  own  sister.  Now  I tell  of 
her  success  with  pride,  I would  publish  it  to  the 
world ; then  I would  have  wiped  it  out  forever. 

When  the  recitation  w'as  ended  she  came  to 
her  seat  beside  me,  and  with  a quiet  happiness 
in  her  eyes  said,  as  she  looked  up  shyly  into  my 
face, 

“We  take  the  second  declension  next  time, 
Poky.” 

“Stop  calling  me  Poky,”  I cried,  snapping 
out  the  words,  and  turning  my  back  upon  her. 
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Oh  that  I could  again  hear  those  words  from 
that  little  child ! What  care  I should  take  to 
assure  her  of  my  sympathy,  my  pleasure,  my 
pride! 

I do  not  know  how  she  received  those  cruel 
words.  I was  ashamed  to  look  in  the  child’s 
earnest  eyes. 

About  an  hour  later,  with  a wearied  look  in 
her  pale  face,  my  little  sister  brought  her  head 
close  up  to  mine  and  whispered, 

“Poky,  I’ve  learned  my  Latin  lesson;  will 
you  please  lend  me  your  slate  and  pencil,  and,” 
she  continued*  brightening,  “I’ll  draw  your  pic- 
ture, and  you  shall  bo  a lady  with  a long  dress 
and  a parasol.  Will  you,  Poky  ?” 

“ No,  I won't ; my  slate’s  got  my  sums  on 
it.” 

“Is  algebra  nice,  Poky?” 

“ Mind  your  business.” 

There  was  no  relenting  in  my  ill-humor  dur- 
ing that  morning.  In  vain  the  boys  threw  over 
their  billets-doux  in  the  shape  of  paper  bul- 
lets ; in  vain  the  girls  across  the  room  spelled 
their  fun  on  their  fingers ; in  vain  the  teacher 
commended  my  aptness  in  mathematics.  All 
availed  me  nothing  so  long  as  I saw  Mordecai 
sitting  in  the  king’s  gate. 

At  noon  as  Fanny  and  I was  with  the  dinner- 
basket  between  us  on  the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree 
in  the  shade  of  an  ancient  oak,  she,  speaking 
with  unusual  animation,  said, 

“Poky,  I wish  you  could  study  Latin;  it’s 
funny,  and  I like  it.”  My  impulse  on  hearing 
this  speech  was  to  take  the  little  thing  by  the 
shoulder  and  shake  her  until  she  was  dizzy. 
“But  learning  Latin  makes  any  body  hungry,” 
she  added,  with  a ludicrously  devouring  look  at 
tho  dinner-basket  which  I was  then  uncover- 
ing. 

This  last  remark  was  a suggestion.  I'd  make 
the  little  hungry,  tired  child  wait  while  I took 
my  dinner.  I’d  punish  her  for  throwing  lift- 
Latin  in  my  face  constantly. 

“I  am  older  than  you,”  I said;  “so  you  sit 
there  and  wait  until  I have  eaten  my  dinner, 
then  you  can  have  yours.” 

Her  great,  solemn  blue  eyes  grew  larger  as 
they  were  fastened  on  my  face  with  a half-won- 
dering, half-grieved  expression.  She  had  all 
her  life  been  used  to  yielding  her  will  to  mine ; 
so  she  uttered  no  remonstrance,  but  sat  in  silence, 
watching  me  as  with  the  utmost  deliberation  I 
proceeded  to  take  my  dinner.  I remember  now 
just  what  was  in  the  basket : two  slices  of  boiled 
ham;  four  beaten  biscuits  baked  brown  and 
permeated  with  butter,  to  which  they  had  been 
treated  while  smoking  hot  from  the  oven ; two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  with  a little  paper  of  salt ; a 
small  vial  of  sugar-house  molasses,  and  a bottle 
¥ rather  blue  milk.  In  making  my  dinner  I 
chose  the  best  of  every  thing — not  that  I was  a 
selfish  glutton,  but  that  I meant  to  punish  my 
sister  for  studying  Latin.  I knew,  though  I did 
not  look  at  her  while  taking  my  dinner,  that  she 
kept  her  large  eyes  fastened  on  my  face,  and  I 
wondered  what  she  was  thinking  about,  and 


what  her  thoughts  of  me  were  like.  Having 
finished  my  dinner,  I set  the  basket  on  the  log, 
and  ran  off  to  play,  regardless  of  the  look  of  en- 
treaty from  the  poor  child  who  had  never  before 
been  from  her  mother's  side. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  session  we  started 
on  our  walk  of  two  miles  home.  The  teacher, 
after  inquiring  if  we  knew  the  way,  walked  on 
and  soon  left  us  behind. 

“ There !”  I cried  in  a harsh,  upbraiding  tone, 
when  he  was  out  of  hearing,  “if  it  wasn’t  for 
you  I might  go  along  with  Mr.  Wood  bridge. 
I’m  sure  I’d  rather  talk  with  him  than  with  such 
a simpleton  as  you.  Do  comq  along!  What  a 
great  poky  you  are!” 

“You're  Poky,”  she  replied,  with  a little 
laugh,  in  allusion  to  my  name. 

This  clever  rejoinder  from  the  little  thing  I 
punished  by  angrily  crying  out,  “ None  of  your 
impertinence,  or  I’ll  go  off  and  leave  you!” 

This  threat  silenced  her  at  once,  and  occa- 
sioned her  to  send  nervous,  timid  glances  into 
the  shadowy,  darkening  woods  through  which 
the  new  road  wound,  and  which  she  believed  to 
be  haunted  by  fugitive  slaves.  Then  I hurried 
on  as  rapidly  as  I could  walk,  forcing  the  child 
to  a run.  After  a while  I remarked  the  weary 
thump,  thump  of  her  little  feet,  and  her  quick, 
short  breathing  with,  every  now  and  then,  a fall 
as  her  foot  struck  a grub  or  other  impediment 
in  the  rough  road : still  there  was  no  complaint, 
no  remonstrance  from  the  patient  child. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  along?”  I screamed 
every  few  minutes.  “ You  needn’t  think  to  keep 
me  traveling  at  this  snail's  pace  much  longer. 
“It’ll  be  dark  before  we  get  home.  I don't 
mean  to  wait  for  you  any  longer,”  I said,  at 
length,  and  started  off  at  a brisk  run. 

“Oh,  wait  for  me,  Poky!”  I heard  my  little 
sister  cry  out  in  pitiful  accents;  but  my  merci- 
less feet  only  moved  the  swifter. 

However,  I dared  not  go  home  without  her, 
so  at  a turn  in  the  road  I hid  in  a clump  of  un- 
dergrowth by  the  way.  Ere  long  I caught  the 
sound  of  her  frightened  sobbing,  and  soon  she 
came  in  sight,  running,  but  oh,  so  heavily,  as 
though  each  step  must  be  her  last ! My  first 
thought  was  to  spring  from  the  thicket  with 
some  frightful  noise,  but  I allowed  her  to  pass. 
She  kept  on  running  as  rapidly  as  her  little  tired 
limbs  would  permit,  while  I followed  leisurely, 
enjoying  her  suffering. 

A little  child,  frightened,  foot-sore,  and  wearyf 
alone  on  a lonely  road  with  darkening  woods 
around,  and  sobbing  piteously,  oh ! there  is  ter- 
ror and  torture  in  that  memory. 

After  a time,  from  sheer  weariness,  she  ceased 
running  ; then  I ran  softly  until  within  a few 
yards,  when  I uttered  an  unearthly  noise.  With 
a cry  of  terror  she  sank  to  the  ground,  but  not 
until  she  had  turned  her  head  to  ascertain  the 
horror  which  was  upon  her.  Seeing  me,  the  poor 
little  thing  tried  to  smile.  For  the  remainder 
of  our  walk  I endeavored  to  banish  unpleasant 
things  from  her  mind,  for  I had  become  appre- 
hensive that  she  might  report  my  treatment.  In 
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such  an  event  I knew  that  severe  punishment 
awaited  me,  for  my  father  was  a hard  man. 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  school,  Fanny?” 
asked  our  mother,  as  the  child  came  in  her  long 
night-dress  to  kiss  her  good-night. 

“Some  of  it  I like;  I love  to  study  Latin, 
and  I love  at  noon  to  see  the  girls  play,  and  I 
like  the  dinner.  Mother,  it  tastes  better  than 
warm  dinners  at  home.” 

My  eyes  fell,  for  I expected  to  hear  the  whole 
story  of  my  playing  mistress  at  dinner.  But  not 
a word  was  there  concerning  my  cruel  treat- 
ment. Emboldened  by  her  generous  silence,  on 
the  following  day  I renewed  my  persecutions. 
These  were  followed  by  a series  of  petty  annoy- 
ances, studied  slights,  and  grievous,  cruel  wrongs 
through  weeks  of  patient  long-suffering.  Still 
the  child  did  not  seem  to  lose  her  confidence  in 
me.  She  deferred  to  my  judgment,  yielding 
her  will  to  mine,  and  when  my  persecution  re- 
lented there  was  something  like  a return  of  her 
former  sober,  undemonstrative  kind  of  affection. 
But  in  general  her  great  thoughtful  eyes  studied 
my  face  with  a frightened,  inquiring  look,  as 
though  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  new  tor- 
ture awaited  her.  In  the  mean  while  she  went 
steadily  forward  in  her  Latin  to  the  delight  of 
her  teacher,  and  was  the  wonder  and  talk  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  pride  of  her  mother. 
Had  she  faltered,  had  she  occasionally  failed  in 
a recitation,  I might  have  oftencr  forgotten  to  be 
unkind ; but  that  perpetual  perfection — for  her 
recitations  ware  nothing  less  than  perfection — 
was  unpardonable. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  came  home  with  a 
quiet  exultation  in  her  eyes. 

“Father,”  she  said,  as  he  sat  on  the  rude 
piazza  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  “I  must  have  a 
Latin  Reader.  We  are  going  to  translating  ” 

“A  Latun  Reader!”  he  cried,  peevishly 
“And  what  good,  I should  like  to  know,  is  all 
this  Latun  to  do  you  ? It  won’t  help  you  to  earn 
your  bread  ; it  won’t  buy  you  a frock.  No  man 
will  marry  you  any  sooner  for  having  your  head 
filled  with  iMtun.  I don’t  intend  to  work  my- 
self to  death  to  fill  the  house  with  Latun  books. 
Here,  I’ve  been  picking  cotton  all  day — working 
just  like  a negro — and  I don’t  mean  to  spend  all 
I make  buying  books  that  are  of  no  earthly  use 
to  any  body !” 

Fanny  looked  with  a solemn  kind  of  wonder- 
ment at  her  father  during  this  rain  of  words, 
while  I secretly  rejoiced  at  the  mortification 
which  I well  knew  she  must  feel.  My  poor  mo- 
ther— I don’t  know'  what  we  might  have  suf- 
fered, but  that  she  stood  between  her  children 
and  their  father’s  harshness. 

“ The  child  can’t  study  Latin  without  books,” 
she  very  quietly  remarked  on  this  occasion. 

“Well,  and  who  cares  to  have  her  study 
Latun  ? What  good  will  it  ever  do  her  ?” 

“ Educated  people  are  more  thought  of  than 
ignorant,  people,  as  you  should  know.”  [My 
mother  hadn’t  learned  the  arguments  in  defense 
of  classical  education.  Her  mind  saw  but  one 
advantage.]  “Isn’t  it  any  thing  to  be  talked 


about  and  praised  by  the  whole  neighborhood, 
as  Fanny  is  ? There’s  Oliver  Lashure,  he’s  al- 
ways talking  about  her.  He,  remarked,  in  a 
company  of  gentlemen  in  the  village  the  other 
day,  that  she  was  a prodigy.  And  just  see  how 
every  body  notices  her  at  church.  I care  some- 
thing for  what  people  think  of  me.  I've  got 
some  pride ! Your  father  never  did  have  any 
pride,”  she  continued,  turning  to  me.  “The 
family  would  have  gone  to  the  dogs  long  before 
this  but  for  me.  I’ve  kept  your  heads  above 
water.” 

I longed  to  side  with  my  fathef  in  reference 
to  the  Reader ; and  I could  have  done  so  with 
some  propriety,  as  my  toes  were  out,  and  my 
mother  had  that  morning  answered  my  petition 
for  a new  pair  of  shoes  by  the  information,  im- 
patiently given,  that  she  had  no  money  to  spend 
for  shoes.  But  there  was  nothing  I so  much 
dreaded  as  that  my  envious  feeling  toward  my 
sister  should  be  suspected.  My  father  yielded, 
as  he  generally  did  after  a certain  show  of  com- 
bativeness,  and  the  Reader  was  purchased.  On 
the  day  that  the  book  was  placed  in  her  hands 
I was  almost  wild  with  rage  and  indignation. 
There  were  my  toes  staring  into  my  face  through 
rnyyawming  shoes,  yet  there  was  money  for  Fan- 
ny’s Latin  book : I could  have  tom  it  into  inch 
pieces ! I was  hungry  for  my  sister’s  happiness, 
her  comfort,  her  pleasure.  That  morning  in 
school  I could  not  study;  my  mind  was  seeking 
some  new  misery  for  hfer.  It  was  not  until  1 
saw  the  girls  at  ngpn  assembling  for  play  that  1 
made  my  decision.  No  one  enjoyed  the  games 
at  noon  more  than  did  Fanny  in  her  quiet  way. 
On  this  particular  day,  being  pleased  with  her 
Reader  and  with  the  fables  she  had  been  trans- 
lating, she  came  to  her  play  with  the  right  mind 
for  its  full  enjoyment.  I was  the  leading  spirit 
on  the  play-ground,  and  I determined  to  exclude 
my  sister  from  the  game.  So  I stood  up  there, 
tftd  called  one  name  after  another  until  every 
girl  in  the  school  was  embraced  except  Fanny. 
And  there  the  poor  child  stood  slighted,  morti- 
fied, disappointed,  grieved.  She  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  and  walked  into  the 
deserted  school-room  companionless. 

But  my  unkindness  could  not  defraud  Fanny 
of  the  deep  pleasure  she  found  in  her  Latin  Read- 
er. What  wonderful  stories  I used  to  hear  from 
her  about  beasts  and  fishes  and  birds  that  talked 
and  quarreled,  plotted  and  waged  battles.  What 
a marvel  the  child  seemed ; so  clearly  and  accu- 
rately and  invariably,  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, getting  the  author’s  meaning!  How 
strange  those  things  sounded  conveyed  in  her 
babyish  voice — so  hated  then,  so  sweet  to  mem- 
ory now ! 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  on  ray  part  a cease- 
less crossing  of  her  wishes,  a systematic  wound, 
ing  of  her  tender  nature.  I studiously  excluded 
her  from  my  pastimes ; hut  for  this  she  found 
comfort  in  her  dolls.  On  Saturdays,  and  when 
the  weather  kept  us  from  school,  she  would  sit 
playing  with  these  puppets,  holding  grave,  mo- 
I therly  converse  with  them;  assuming  the  char- 
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acter  of  teacher,  her  pupils  would  recite  Latin  by 
the  hour.  I felt  that  through  these  dolls  I could 
give  her  a blow,  and  the  opportunity  was  soon 
offered. 

One  morning  during  the  summer  vacation  my 
old  teacher,  Mr,  Cunningham,  called.  My  mo- 
ther was  very  proud  of  Fanny’s  scholarship — 
poor  woman ! she  had  little  else  upon  which  to 
pride  herself — and  on  this  morning,  as  was  her 
wont  when  we  had  visitor^she  summoned  my 
sister  to  read  and  translate  some  Latin.  This 
she  did  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  He 
perched  her  on  his  knee,  patted  her  pale  cheek, 
stroked  her  fair  hair,  and  kissed  her  noble  brow 
again  and  again.  He  took  her  by  the  shoulders, 
and  shook  her  with  affectionate  playfulness,  say- 
ing that  he  meant  some  night  to  come  and  steal 
her,  and  have  her  for  his  little  girl,  and  asking 
her  if  she  would  marry  him  if  he  should  put  a 
spider  in  Mrs.  Cunningham’s  dumpling.  He 
didn’t  notice  me,  except  to  remark  that  I ran  up 
like  a bad  weed. 

In  the  aftemopn  of  the  same  day  my  mother 
went  to  make  a call  on  a neighbor.  There  was 
snch  bitterness  in  my  heart  toward  my  sister 
that  I would  not  allow  her  to  speak  to  me.  She 
went  to  the  garret,  and  brought  down  all  her  dolls 
and  dolls’  clothes.  There  were  some  wonderful 
specimens  of  dress-making  and  millinery  among 
them.  She  had  never  had  a doll  or  toy  bought 
for  her— our  father  didn’t  believe  in  throwing 
money  away  on  such  fooling — and  it  had  cost 
her  a vast  deal  of  work,  and  a vast  deal  of  trading 
and  bargaining  to  get  her  dolls,  and  to  clothe 
them.  She  loved  them  as  her  life.  There  was 
quite  an  array  of  rag-dolls  without  legs — which 
deformity  was  concealcdJ»y  their  long  dresses — 
and  without  shoulders,  being  the  same  size  all 
the  way  down,  which  were,  however,  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  in  the 
shape  of  little  daubs  of  ink.  These  were  dear 
to  her,  because  the  work  of  her  own  hands  ; but 
her  heart’s  idol  was  a little  store-doll,  as  she 
called  it,  which  she  had  named  Florine.  This 
young  lady  had  a wonderful  quantity  of  hair, 
dressed  very  high,  with  a tall  comb  and  with  great 
puffs  against  her  small  old-womanish  face.  Her 
chief  charm,  however,  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  jointed,  and  could  be  made  to  sit  down 
and  to  move  her  arms.  Fanny  had  purchased 
it  from  one  of  her  school-mates  at  the  price  of  one 
hundred  peaches  and  eleven  bouquets,  which 
patiently,  morning  after  morning,  she  was  for 
weeks  engaged  in  delivering. 

It  was  a cruelty  more  cruel  than  the  grave  to 
consign  to  the  flames,  as  I did  that  afternoon, 
those  little  doll  dresses  and  bonnets  which  she 
had  been  at  such  pains  in  making ; those  pre- 
cious bits  of  lace  and  ribbon  and  finery,  those 
dear  rag-dolls,  and,  above  all,  Florine,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  beloved.  One  by  one  I dropped  them 
on  the  glowing  coals,  and  saw  them  as  they 
browned,  shriveled,  flashed  into  flame,  and  then 
died  to  ashes.  Fanny  stood  by  crying,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  beseeching  me  to  desist.  When 


I held  up  Florine,  swaying  and  dancing  her  over 
the  coals,  the  child’s  pleadings  were  as  those  of 
a mother  for  the  life  of  her  babe.  When  she 
saw  the  loved  form  stretched  on  the  cruel  coals, 
she  snatched  it  half-consumed  to  her  heart,  and, 
with  the  lamentation  of  Rachel  for  her  slain 
children,  threw  herself  on  her  face.  I went  out 
of  the  room  for  some  moments,  and  when  I re- 
turned she  had  gone  up  to  the  garret.  That 
night,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Fanny  entered 
a complaint  against  her  persecutor.  My  mo- 
ther on  her  return  found  the  child  with  eyes 
swollen  and  head  throbbing.  After  repeated 
inquiries  and  much  urging  her  great  sorrow  burst 
from  her  amidst  sobs  and  tears : 

“ Oh  I mother,  Poky  burned  all  my  dolls  and 
their  little  dresses,  and  Florine — she  looked  so 
pitiful — oh!  oh!” 

It  may  gratify  the  reader  to  learn  that  for  the 
following  week  I was  kept  on  bread  and  water. 
But  poor  Fanny  was  inconsolable.  She  resolute- 
ly declined  my  mother’s  offer  to  purchase  her 
a new  doll  with  joints.  Florine’s  place  in  her 
heart  should  never  be  yielded  to  another  dolly. 
Such  seemed  to  be  her  feeling. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  niy  sister  advanced  with 
a sure,  firm  tread  through  Cfesar  and  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  Livy  and  Sallust  and  Horace,  and  all 
the  way  with  my  envious  eyes  following  her,  for 
time  did  not  cure  my  mind  of  its  shameful  dis^ 
ease.  I was  not  proud  that  all  the  neighbors 
remarked  the  steady,  unfaltering  pace  with  which 
that  little  girl  kept  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
great  boys,  with  the  young  Lashures,  and  the 
physician’s  sons,  and  with  my  old  teacher’s  boys. 
My  family-pride  was  not  gratified.  I did  not 
care  to  rise  on  her  shoulders.  I only  felt  that  I 
was  overshadowed  by  my  younger  sister.  Had 
she  been  my  senior  I might  have  taken  pride 
in  her  success,  but  to  be  eclipsed  by  a child  so 
many  years  my  junior,  in  that  was  the  humilia- 
tion. Even  to  this  day  I can  never  see  great 
superiority  in  a younger  brother  or  sister  without 
a feeling  of  regret. 

I have  said  that  time  failed  to  cure  my  heart 
of  its  envy.  I assumed  a superiority  which  I 
did  not  always  feel,  in  all  matters  where  my 
sister  was  concerned.  She  possessed  a quiet 
humor,  a dry  kind  of  wit,  which  I should  have 
enjoyed  in  another;  but  in  her  they  failed  to 
call  out  any  appreciative  smile  or  remark.  When 
she  was  speaking  I made  it  a matter  of  habit  to 
appear  indifferent  or  absorbed,  and  as  she  warmed 
and  glowed  I became  cold  and  listless.  I never 
noticed  a remark  of  hers  unless  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  censure  or  criticise.  Now  I could 
almost  feel  amused  at  the  ridiculously  stiffened 
countenance  I would  assume  whenever  my  sister 
spoke.  Particularly  at  her  quaint  wit  and  droll 
humor  would  my  features  grow  rigid  as  steel. 

Fanny  was  just  turned  fourteen  when  our  fa- 
ther died.  My  mother,  with  her  purse  released 
from  his  penurious  grasp,  was  led  by  her  pride 
into  extravagances  unwarranted  by  her  limited 
means.  Fanny  and  I were  placed  in  an  ex- 
pensive boarding-school  where  a large  outlay  in 
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dressing  was  demanded.  There  we  were  put  to 
the  study  of  music,  in  accordance  with  her  long-  j 
cherished  wish.  Then  a carriage  and  a 6pan  of 
handsome  iron-gray  horses  were  purchased,  and, 
shortly  afterward,  a piano  and  new  parlor  furni- 
ture, preparatory  to  my  debut  as  a young  lady. 
Some  thirteen  months  after  my  father’s  death 
the  last  payment  on  the  plantation,  amounting 
to  some  four  hundred  dollars,  fell  due.  My  mo- 
ther, already  paying  heavy  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  sold  one  of  the  slave  women  to  meet  the 
payment.  Her  husband  becoming  dissatisfied, 
with  his  son,  a lad  of  sixteen  years,  made  good 
his  escape  to  Canada,  from  which  quarter  he 
sent  us  a letter  of  adieus,  not,  however,  until 
my  mother  had  spent  three  hundred  dollars  in 
efforts  to  recover  the  fugitives.  Well,  ail  these 
things  together  brought  a large  debt  upon  the 
estate,  and  one  day,  some  three  years  after  my 
father’s  death,  the  farm  and  negroes  were  sold 
at  auction.  My  mother  took  a small  house  in 
the  village  and  advertised  a spare  room  for  gen- 
tlemen boarders  that  never  came.  About  this 
time  Fanny,  who  had  always  been  a tiny,  deli- 
cate thing,  gave  indications  of  having  inherited 
the  seeds  of  consumption  from  our  father’s  fam- 
ily. She  began  ta  decline  rapidly,  and  my  mo- 
ther, with  whom  she  was  always  the  favorite, 
became  absorbed  in  the  care  of  the  sick  girl. 

“Pocahontas,”  said  my  mother,  as  she  per- 
ceived that  her  advertisement  for  gentlemen 
boarders  remained  unanswered,  “ I suppose  you’ll 
have  to  go  to  teaching ; I don’t  see  any  other 
way.  Somebody  must  do  something.  Fanny 
can’t,  and  I don’t  see  what  I can  do.” 

Had  I been  sentenced  to  the  gallows  I could 
scarcely  have  felt  worse  than  on  hearing  this 
from  my  mother,  convinced,  as  I was,  that  she 
spoke  the  truth.  But  I passed  weeks  after  this 
in  irresolution  and  inactivity.  I had  a feel- 
ing that  to  sit  there  in  that  poor  house,  in  my 
shabby  dress,  with  my  sister  sick  and  with  want 
staring  us  in  the  face — to  sit  there  doing  nothing 
was  less  disgraceful  than  to  go  to  work.  Such 
is  the  unhealthy  sentiment  which  slavery  en- 
genders. 

However,  after  a time,  feeling  that  starvation 
was  at  the  door,  I summoned  sufficient  courage 
to  answer  an  advertisement  for  a visiting  gov- 
erness to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  of  a lit- 
tle boy  and  girl  in  an  adjoining  village.  In  a 
few  days  I received  a letter  from  the  mother, 
containing  information  in  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation, and  stating  that,  provided  I could  teach 
Latin,  the  position  was  at  my  acceptance.  I 
wondered  what  my  father  would  say  to  this! 
Here  was  what  promised  to  be  a pleasant  situa- 
tion, with  light  labors  and  good  pay,  from  which 
I was  shut  off  by  my  ignorance  of  Latin,  which 
he  had  always  pronounced  a useless  study  for 
me. 

On  the  day  that  I received  the  letter  my  sis- 
ter was  lying  on  a lounge,  her  usually  pale  face 
lighted  by  a beautiful  flush.  I did  not  appreci- 
ate her  condition.  I saw  her  every  day  up  and 
dressed,  uncomplaining  and  looking  well.  I 


1 had  no  thought  that  she  was  near  the  Dark 
| River.  Her  sickness  had  wrought  no  material 
change  in  my  manner.  There  was  no  open 
persecution ; but  I was  cold,  and  endeavored  to 
make  the  poor  girl  feel  my  indifference  to  her 
health  and  comfort.  I have  not  the  memory  of 
a single  kind  or  sisterly  act  performed  for  her 
to  comfort  me  now. 

My  mother,  I suppose,  had  acquainted  Fanny 
with  my  disqualification  for  the  governess’s  place; 
for  in  my  plans,  and  arrangements,  and  confi- 
dences I completely  ignored  her  existence. 

“Poky,”  she  said,  shyly  and  timidly. 

I merely  lifted  my  eyes  to  her  face  in  token 
that  I heard  her;  I would  not  condescend  to 
speak. 

“You  know,  if  you  could  get  that  place,  mo- 
ther would  give  up  this  house  and  go  to  N , 

so  that  you  could  board  at  home ; and  I’ve  been 
thinking  that  you  might  study  Latin  at  home. 
You  are  very  clever;  you  could  learn  so  much 
faster  than  the  boy,  you  know.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  you  could  acquire  all  that  a child  of  his 
age  could  learn  in  a year.  Your  perceptions 
are  so  quick,  you’d  not  be  likely  to  find  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  if  you  should,  I — Well,  you  know 
I’ve  studied  it  a great  many  years,  and  perhaps 
I might  be  able  to  help  you,  you  know,  Poky,” 
she  said,  deprecatingly,  and  with  a .pitiful,  be- 
seeching tone. 

As  I remember  it  now,  I hear  in  that  tone 
the  pleading  of  a slighted,  heart-crushed  sister. 
Then  I believe  I could  have  walked  up  to  her 
and  taken  her  life — the  little  chit  of  a girl  pro- 
posing to  teach  me  Latin ! 

“Fanny,”  I said,  trembling  in  every  muscle 
with  rage,  “if  you  ever  mention  your  Latin  to 
me  again  I am  afrah^I  shall  kill  you.  Yon 
have  been  the  bane  of  my  existence.  You  have 
caused  me  all  the  unhappiness  I ever  knew.  1 
hate  you,  and  I’d  sec  you  starve  before  I’d  learn 
any  thing  from  you.” 

I was  too  excited  to  mark  narrowly  the  effect 
of  my  words.  I observed,  however,  that  when 
I had  finished  speaking  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hand,  closed  her  eyes,  and  lay  very 
quiet,  while  I swept  from  the  room. 

Those  cruel  words  were  the  last  I spoke  to 
my  sister.  I found  in  a distant  State  a situa- 
tion as  .resident  governess  at  a poor  salary  in 
no  very  pleasant  family.  I did  not  begrudge 
the  remittances  which  went  to  the  support  of 
my  mother  and  sister.  Indeed,  I enjoyed  the 
thought  that  my  sister  was  in  a degree  depend- 
ent upon  me.  Occasional  letters  passed  between 
my  mother  and  myself,  but  they  contained  no 
messages  for  or  from  Fanny.  I don’t  know 
whether  or  not  my  mother  observed  this.  Per- 
haps she  excused  their  absence,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  general  character  which  I gave  my  let- 
ters, and  on  the  other  from  my  sister’s  sickness. 
As  I have  before  said,  I did  not  appreciate  my 
sister's  condition.  “ Fanny  is  a little  better  this 
morning” — “Your  sister  does  not  seem  quite  so 
well  to-day” — I would  read  from  my  mother’s 
letters ; but  had  I believed  her  to  be  near  etcr- 
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nity  I know  I should  have  been  afraid  to  bate 
her.  Indeed,  being  removed  from  her,  there 
was  considerable  abatement  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  feeling.  I had  a position  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois, where  teachers  are  honored,  and  the  thought 
that  the  great  scholar  of  the  family  was  lying  at 
home  a useless  burden,  dependent  upon  me,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  softening  of  my  heart  to- 
ward her.  Besides,  I had  been  diligently  en- 
gaged since  my  residence  there  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  accepting  occasional  aid  from  the  Epis- 
copal minister  of  the  place.  I was  apt  to  learn ; 
my  mind  was  disciplined.  I advanced  rapidly, 
and  in  a few  months  was  reading  and  translat- 
ing Virgil  with  fluency.  Then,  as  my  sister’s 
superiority  in  this  direction  gradually  lessened, 
my  envy  diminished.  I regretted  that  I had 
not  at  an  earlier  date  undertaken  the  Latin. 
Fanny  and  I might  have  held  pleasant  compan- 
ionship together;  we  might  have  loved  each  oth- 
er. I felt  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  the 
love  of  a noble  nature.  Fanny’s  quaint  fun,  her 
droll  humor,  her  originality  and  freshness  of 
mind,  her  meekness  and  long-suffering,  began  to 
be  remembered.  There  were  some  faint  yearn- 
ings toward  my  misused  sister,  some  desires  for 
a pleasanter  relation  with  her.  “The  next  time 
I write  to  mother  I’ll  send  Fanny  a message,”  I 
said  one  day.  That  night  I had  a telegram  re- 
questing me  to  hasten  home,  as  my  sister  was 
dying.  The  first  thought  which  came  to  me  on 
reading  this  almost  paralyzed  me  with  horror. 
My  sister  will  take  those  cruel  words  of  mine 
into  Eternity  with  her ; she  will  never  know  of 
my  penitence ; she  will  never  pronounce  my  for- 
giveness. 

“ Hurry ! hurry ! hurry !”  was  about  all  they 
could  draw  from  me  as  they  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  my  departure.  The  boat,  al- 
most as  soon  as  we  started,  entered  upon  a race 
with  another  steamer ; and  while  the  other  lady 
passengers  cowered  and  trembled  at  the  fearful 
speed  at  which  we  moved,  I exulted.  Often,  as 
I stood  on  the  guards  watching  the  mad  dash  of 
the  turbid  waters  as  we  sped  down  the  mighty 
river,  and  thinking  of  my  sister  as  dead,  I was 
tempted  to  throw  myself  under  the  wheel,  where' 
death  was  certain,  and  in  the  land  of  spirits  seek 
her  whom  I had  so  injured,  and  win  her  forgive- 
ness. 

At  last  I was  set  down  at  home.  With  a fear- 
ful dread  I remarked  that  there  was  not  a sound 
or  look  of  life  about  the  house.  The  doors  and 
blinds  were  all  closed,  though  it  was  a beautiful 
day  in  May,  and  the  soft,  sweet  air  would  have 
been  grateful  to  an  invalid’s  cheek.  As  I turned 
the  door-knob  I perceived  a knot  of  crape.  Then 
I crept  softly  into  the  little  parlor  where  I knew 
she  must  be  lying.  An  open  rose-wood  coffin 
rested  on’thc  chairs.  I opened  the  shutters,  and 
drew  back  the  curtains ; then  I stood  beside  the 
coffin  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face 
of  my  little  sister.  Those  solemn,  blue  eyes 
with  a heartache  look  in  them,  were  closed  for- 
ever ; the  droll,  wistful  month  was  rigid ; over 
the  meek,  patient  heart  the  faithful  hands  were 
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folded.  On  the  brow,  which  had  a look  of  al- 
most painful  intellectuality,  rested  a wreath  of 
white  rose-buds. 

This  much  I remarked,  and  turned  to  go, 
when  a blindness,  a darkness — the  darkness  of 
despair  and  the  horrible  pit — enveloped  me,  and 
I plunged  headlong. 

“ 4 Tell  Poky  that  I forgive  her.* ” This,  ut- 
tered by  my  mother  in  a tone  of  insistence,  was 
the  first  thing  I remember  after  my  fall  by  my 
sister’s  coffin.  The  words  had  just  arrested  my 
attention,  though  my  poor  mother  had  been  re- 
peating them  to  me  a hundred  times  a day  for 
more  than  a week. 

44  What  is  that  you  say?”  I cried,  starting  up 
in  bed.  4 4 Who  said  that  ?” 

44  Your  sister  said  it,  dear,  your  sister  Fanny ; 
and  she  left  her  love,  and  some  messages  for  you. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  them?” 

44  Yes,  tell  me,”  I said,  eagerly ; 44  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Make  haste  2 ” 

44  A little  while  before  she  went,”  responded 
my  mother, 44  Fanny  called  me  to  her,  and  said, 
‘Mother,  I sha’n’t  last  until  Poky  gets  here, 
and  when  she  finds  me  dead  and  gone  forever 
she’ll  feel  very  sorry  for  some  things ; but  tell 
her,  mother,  that  I forgive  her,  and  that  I have 
loved  her  all  along,  for  she  was  my  own,  own 
sister.  She’ll  want  to  do  something  for  me — I 
know  she  will — and  tell  her  to  plant  a rose-bush 
over  my  grave ; tell  her  I meant  to  ask  her  to  do 
so  with  my  arms  around  her  neck,  but  they’ll  be 
stiff  when  she  comes.  So,  mother,  kneel  down 
here,  and  kiss  me  for  poor  dear  Poky.*  And  that 
was  all  she  said.” 

I heard  and  understood  and  devoured  every 
word  my  mother  had  spoken,  and  I wept — the 
despair  was  gone. 


PRESIDENT  MONROE  AND  HIS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  period  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration, 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  to  the  4th  of 
March,  1825,  is  justly  regarded  as  ihe  golden 
age  of  our  political  history.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  present  generation  to  make  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  its  incidents  and  their  lessons.  It 
was  the  transition-period  between  the  patriotfc 
devotion  of  the  Revolution  and  the  dominant 
selfishness  of  the  present  day.  The  native  sa- 
gacity with  which  our  early  statesmen  baffled 
the  diplomatic  skill  and  intrigue  of  Europe  had 
ripened  by  the  practical  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Private 
interests  bad  not  swelled  to  such  enormous  mag- 
nitude as  to  keep  the  ablest  of  oar  men  from 
engaging  in  the  public  service.  Party-spirit 
had  not  eaten  out  a just  concern  for  the  honor 
of  the  country.  Slavery  had  not  extinguished 
patriotism  in  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  and  others, 
who  had  been  the  pilots  of  the  nation  through 
the  stormy  sea  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Constitution,  were  still  alive.  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  Rufus  King,  William  Pinckney, 
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and  many  others,  had  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Government,  and  shared  the  anx- 
ieties of  the  “Second  War  of  Independence ;”  by 
which,  whatever  else  it  did  or  failed  to  do,  the 
public  contempt  of  Europe,  that  had  been  our 
shield  from  aggression,  was  exchanged  for  the 
profound  conviction  that  wo  were  best  to  be  “let 
alone.”  During  this  administration  occurred 
that  extraordinary  lull  in  party  strife  among  ns 
which  is  still  known  ns  the  “era  of  good  feel- 
ings.” So  completely  had  party-spirit  died  out 
that  Mr.  Monroe  was  elected  to  his  second  term 
by  every  vote  of  the  electoral  colleges  but  one 
solitary  dissentient.  The  truth  is,  that  after  the 
experiences  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  triumph- 
ant election  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  181 6 as  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  the  leaders  of  the  old  Fed- 
eral party  gave  up  the  contest,  and  desired  now 
to  be  known  as  all  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 
In  the  spring  of  1817,  a few  weeks  after  his  in- 
auguration, President  Monroe  made  a journey, 
partly  of  business,  through  all  the  Northern 
States,  to  Portland  in  the  East  and  Detroit  in 
the  Northwest,  and  was  every  where  greeted  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  He  appeared  in  public  clothed  in  the 
proper  uniform — three-cornered  hat  and  scarlet- 
bordered  blue  coat — of  a colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  which  was  his  military  rank,  re- 
ceived from  General  Washington  after  he  was 
wounded  at  Trenton.  His  appropriate  costume, 
coihbined  with  his  simple  dignity  of  manner, 
and  evident  sincerity  of  purpose,  served  to  win 
the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
Boston  well  remembers  the  splendid  and  costly 
entertainments  and  other  displays  made  for  the 
President  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  other 
wealthy  and  distinguished  Federalists,  as  a to- 
ken of  their  acquiescence  in  his  administration. 
This  had  not  been  purchased  by  any  trimming 
or  truckling  on  his  part;  for  when  General  Jack- 
son  recommended  to  him  to  appoint  some  Fed- 
eralists to  his  Cabinet  or  other  leading  stations, 
lie  defended  his  course  by  saying  that  “decided 
friends  who  stand  firm  in  the  day  of  trial  are  to 
be  principally  relied  on;*’  and  he  considered  it 
necessary  that  “the  administration  should  rest 
strongly  with  the  Republican  party.”  It  was 
the  unity,  strength,  and  self-reliance  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  controlled  by  liberal  patriotism  and 
guided  by  far-seeing  wisdom,  that  secured  pub- 
lic confidence  and  prepared  the  way  for  “the 
era  of  good  feelings.”  It  is  a lesson  of  wisdom 
for  other  Presidents  and  other  generations  of 
statesmen. 

Mr.  Monroe  has  not  been  estimated  at  his  full 
worth  in  the  public  opinion  of  this  generation. 
He  was  in  truth  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  his- 
tory. He  left  college  in  his  eighteenth  year  to 
join  the  army  as  a cadet,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Old  Congress  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  breadth  of  his  views,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  He  was  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  whose 
recommendation  the  Convention  was  called  that 
framed  our  glorious  Constitution.  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  the  eulogy  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  request  of  the  city  of  Boston,  August 
26,  1831,  relates  in  detail  a transaction  of  the 
Old  Congress  which  illustrates  the  great  special- 
ty of  Mr.  Monroe’s  mind — his  clear  perception 
and  unyielding  maintenance  of  all  that  belongs 
to  the  honor  and  independence  of  the  nation  in 
its  relation  to  other  powers.  In  the  year  1 785  the 
King  of  Spain  showed  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  the  infant  republic  by  sending  us,  not  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  but  an  “ Encargado  de 
Negocios ,”  a diplomatic  agent  of  the  lowest  rank, 
to  negotiate  in  regard  to  our  claims  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams says  that  at  that  time  “Spain  denied  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  navi- 
gate the  Mississippi  as  pertinaciously,  and  in  as 
lofty  a tone,  as  Great  Britain  denies  to  us,  on 
the  same  pretense , to  this  day  the  right  of  navi- 
gating the  St.  Lawrence.**  Mr.  Jay,  then  our 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  recommended  to 
Congress  to  make  a compromise,  and  agree  that, 
jn  return  for  certain  commercial  advantages  con- 
ceded to  us,  wc  would  forego  the  exercise  of  the 
right  we  claimed  on  the  Mississippi  for  a limit- 
ed term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe instinctively  saw  what  a fatal  concession  this 
would  be  for  an  infant  republic  to  make  to  the 
dictation  and  arrogance  of  a European  power, 
and  he  opposed  the  scheme  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  ability.  Mr.  Rufus  King,  then  a rep- 
resentative from  Massachusetts,  supported  the 
proposal  with  equal  vigor,  and  carried  the  votes 
of  all  the  Northern  States  in  its  favor,  while  the 
whole  South  was  equally  united  agaiust  it.  The 
dispute  was  very  bitter,  and  was  the  first  purely 
sectional  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  in  the  series  of  which  the  great  Rebel- 
lion is  the  last.  The  vote,  taken  by  States,  stood 
seven  for  to  five  against  the  proposal,  Delaware 
not  being  represented  at  the  time.  The  figures 
show  the  falsity  of  the  pretext  alleged  so  confi- 
dently in  our  day,  that  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  were  equal  in  number  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  But  as  nine  States  were 
required  to  make  a treaty,  the  measure  was  de- 
feated. It  was  a most  fortunate  deliverance  for 
us.  In  seven  years  from  that  time  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  was  con- 
ceded by  Spain  in  solemn  treaty;  and  in  less 
than  twenty  years  Mr.  Monroe  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  giving  to  the  United  States  the  undivided 
dominion  of  tko  Mississippi  and  all  its  branches 
from  source  to  mouth.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  in- 
telligent and  determined  firmness  in  maintaining 
the  honor  of  the  nation  in  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers,  instead  of  the  bargaining  and 
compromising  propensities  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests. It  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  the  oc- 
casions in  which  the  country  has  been  indebted 
to  Southern  statesmen  for  the  ready  perception 
and  firm  support  of  our  true  honor  and  inde- 
pendence. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
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statesmen  of  the  North  can  ever  free  themselves 
so  far  from  what  Napoleon  called  the  genius  of 
the  shop  as  to  comprehend  and  stand  by  the  de- 
mands of  national  honor,  although  that  is  al- 
ways in  the  long-run  the  wisest  policy  for  com- 
merce as  it  is  for  every  other  national  interest. 

Mr.  Monroe  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  very  strenuous  in  urging  Vir- 
ginia to  a conditional  adoption — an  absurdity 
now  sufficiently  palpable,  but  it  puzzled  many 
honest  minds  at  that  time.  Although  he  finally 
voted  against  the  adopting  act  in  Virginia,  and 
was  always  ranked  with  the  anti- Federal  party, 
he  was  undoubtedly  much  more  national  in  his 
feelings  than  many  of  the  Southern  leaders.  He 
was  chosen  a Senator  of  the  United  States  in  the 
• first  session  of  the  new  Congress,  and  lent  his 
aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Government  for 
abont  four  years.  President  Washington,  who 
knew  him  thoroughly,  not  only  as  a soldier  and 
a statesman  but  as  a near  neighbor  and  friend, 
selected  him  in  1794  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  France.  It  was  at  the 
most  trying  period  of  Washington’s  administra- 
tion, when  our  country  fairly  reeled  with  the 
excitement  growing  out  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality,  and  France  was  drunk  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the 
Executive  Directory.  It  was  a most  distin- 
guished mark  of  confidence  toward  Monroe,  as  it 
was  a most  momentous  responsibility  that  he  as- 
snmed.  Looking  back  at  his  conduct  from  this 
distance  of  time,  although  his  mission  accom- 
plished but  little  of  specific  results,  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  the  appointment  was  a fortunate  one 
for  the  country,  as  it  helped  to  carry  us  over  a 
-most  perilous  situation.  Mr.  Monroe’s  course 
was  not  only  honorable  and  faithful,  but  in 
several  cases  singularly  sagacious  and  discreet. 
Soon  after  his  recall  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Virginia  for  three  years.  In  the  mean  time 
Bonaparte  had  been  made  First  Consul,  and  had 
conceived  a magnificent  project  for  establishing 
a grand  military  colony  in  Louisiana,  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  just  extorted  from  the  imbe- 
cility of  Spain,  having  first  procured  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  people  from  the  privilege  of  deposit 
at  New  Orleans.  His  veteran  legions,  released 
from  active  service  by  the  transient  peace  of 
Amien9,  were  to  be  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Mississippi,  to  over- 
awe and  curb,  and  eventually  to  dominate  this 
republic.  It  was  the  precursor  of  the  more 
gigantic  and  grasping  project  of  his  successor, 
now  in  process  of  execution  a little  further  to 
the  South.  These  things  acted  like  an  electric 
shock  npon  the  whole  country.  The  West  espe- 
cially clamored  for  war.  Fortunately  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  territory, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Ii.  Livingston,  our  Minister  at 
Paris,  had  already  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  French  Government  a very  ab#  memorial  in 
favor  of  the  transfer,  showing  that  it  would  ad- 


vance the  interests  of  France  no  less  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  moment  Napo- 
leon was  not  in  a humor  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sal. President  Jefferson  then  threw  upon  Mr. 
Monroe  the  perilous  and  almost  hopeless  respons- 
ibility of  the  case  on  which  the  whole  future  of 
the  countiy  so  much  depended,  by  sending  him 
to  France  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  to  preserve 
and  secure  to  us  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

He  reached  Havre  on  the  10th  of  April,  and 
Paris  on  the  12th,  to  find  that  every  thing  was 
most  unexpectedly  changed.  The  flames  of  war 
had  broken  out  again  in  Europe,  the  twenty 
thousand  veterans  encamped  at  Helvoctsluys  for 
the  military  colony  in  Louisiana  were  wanted 
elsewhere,  “Franco  wanted  money,  and  must 
have  it,”  the  First  Consul  had  already,  on  the 
8th,  announced  to  his  Council  his  determination 
to  sell  the  whole  territory  to  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  Talleyrand  had  gone  so  far,  on  the  10th, 
as  to  ask  Mr.  Livingston  how  mnch  the  United 
States  would  give  for  the  whole.  Of  course  no- 
thing remained  for  Mr.  Monroe  but  to  agree  in 
the  price,  and  “ the  negotiation  &as  concluded 
in  a fortnight.” 

Thus  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Great  Plains,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  down  to  the  forty-second  degree 
of  latitude,  became  the  territory  of  the  United 
States ; in  fact,  doubling  the  extent  of  our  na- 
tional domain.  His  special  mission  to  Spain,  to 
settle  the  question  of  boundaries  and  purchase 
the  territory  of  Florida,  failed  at  that  time.  Mr. 

Adams  says  of  the  papers  which  he  prepared  and 
presented  in  this  case,  “ that  among  the  credit- 
able State  papers  of  this  nation  they  will  rank 
in  the  highest  order ; that  they  deserve  the  close 
and  scrutinizing  attention  of  every  American 
statesman,  and  will  remain  solid,  however  un- 
ornamented, monuments  of  intellectual  power 
applied  to  national  claims  of  right.”  And  in 
1819,  during  his  first  Presidential  term,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  acquiring  Florida  by  peaceful 
purchase,  and  thus  of  rounding  out  oar  national 
boundary  in  a manner  that,  to  human  view, 
would  leave  us  no  more  trouble  with  our  “ out- 
side row”  for  a century  at  least.  Mr.  Adams 
exclaims : 

“ Look  at  the  map  of  United  North  America, 
as  it  was  at  the  definitive  peace  of  1783.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  map  of  that  same  Empire  as  it 
is  now  (182G)  limited  by  the  Sabine  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ; and  say,  the  change,  more  than 
of  any  other  man,  living  or  dead,  was  the  work 
of  James  Monroe.” He  adds,  “The  acqui- 

sition of  the  Floridas  completed  that  series  of 
negotiations  (perhaps  it  were  no  exaggeration 
to  say  of  revolutions)  which  had  commenced  un- 
der the  Confederation  with  the  Encargado  de 
Negocios  of  Spain.  Viewed  as  a whole,  through- 
out its  extent,  can  there  be  a doubt  in  consider- 
ing it  as  the  most  magnificent  supplement  to  our 
national  Independence  presented  by  our  history  ? 

And  can  there  arise  a historian-  of  this  Repub- 
lican Empire,  who  shall  fail  to  perceive,  or  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge,  thAt  throughout  the  long 
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series  of  these  transactions,  which  more  than 
doubled  the  territories  of  the  North  American 
Confederation,  the  leading  mind  of  that  great 
movement  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  thus 
far  in  the  march  of  human  improvement  upon 
earth,  was  the  mind  of  James  Monroe?” 

Time  fails  for  describing  his  service,  as  Minis- 
ter to  England,  in  the  grand  struggle  between 
neutral  rights  and  belligerent  pretensions.  From 
1805,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  “to  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  the  biography  of  James  Monroe  is  the 
history  of  that  struggle,  and  in  a great  degree 
the  history  of  this  nation.”  These  negotiations, 
Mr.  Adams  thinks,  would  have  been  successful 
had  Mr.  Fox  lived,  and  “might  have  restored 
peace  and  harmony  so  far  as  it  can  subsist  be- 
tween emulous  and  rival  nations.”  The  death 
of  Fox  changed  it  all.  In  1811  Mr.  Mon- 
roe became  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Madison  ; and  in  1814,  after  the  trial  and  fail- 
ure of  two  others  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
England,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
also.  There /ire  a few^yet  living  who  remember 
with  admiration  the  success  of  the  third  occu- 
pant of  the  War  Office  in  diffusing  vigor,  confi- 
dence, and  unity  through  the  military  affairs  of 
the  country.  One  difficulty  he  had  to  meet, 
from  which  the  present  Government  has  been 
wonderfully  preserved,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  the  transcendent  financier  whoso  genius 
has  saved  the  nation.  At  that  day,  as  Mr. 
Adams  says,  “ so  degraded  was  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  that  Mr.  Monroe,  to  raise  the  funds  in- 
dispensable for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans, 

1 could  obtain  them  only  by  pledging  his  private 
individual  credit  as  subsidiary  to  that  of  the 
nation.  This  he  did  without  an  instant  of  hesi- 
tation. Nor  was  he  less  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
prospects  of  laudable  ambition  to  the  suffering 
cause  of  his  country.”  Finding  that  the  draft 
was  the  only  means  of  filling  up  the  army,  he 
boldly  recommended  it,  with  all  its  risks  of  un- 
popularity, on  the  eve  of  the  pending  Presiden- 
tial election,  in  which  he  was  the  leading  can- 
didate of  his  party.  If  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
his  measure,  and  if  the  war  continued,  ho  re- 
solved to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  canvass. 
Our  history  records  no  instance  of  equal  self- 
denial  among  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
The  news  df  peace  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1815  removed  all  these  embarrassments. 

With  such  abilities,  after  such  experiences, 
and  through  such  public  services,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1817,  he  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  his  cabinet  he  chose  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State;  William  H.  Crawford, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War;  and  Smith  Thompson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  No  President  has  had  an 
abler  council.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
executive  administration  of  the  Government  has 
not  been  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by 
the  usage  which  now  makes  the  cabinet  consist 
of  seven  members.  Washington  had  only  three. 
But  then  he  took  the  Vice-President  into  his 
confidence. 


Mr.  Adams  was  the  greatest  master  of  diplo- 
macy in  this  nation.  With  the  highest  natural 
gifts  appropriate  to  a negotiator,  improved  by 
a most  finished  education  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  he  had  grown  up  in  diplomacy 
from  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  when  ha  went 
with  his  father  on  the  mission  to  France  in  1778. 
Washington  appointed  him  Minister  to  the  Hague 
in  1794,  when  he  was  still  so  young  as  to  be 
called  the  “ General  Washington’s  Boy  Minis- 
ter,” and  afterward  to  Portugal.  President  John 
Adams  sent  him  to  Prussia,  where  he  negotiated 
a treaty  of  commerce.  In  1803  he  was  chosen 
Senator  to  Congress,  where  he  served  six  years. 

On  the  nomination  of  Jefferson  he  became  our 
first  accredited  Minister  to  Russia.  There  he 
laid  the  broad  foundation  for  that  good  under- 
standing which  for  half  a century  has  never  once* 
been  broken,  and  whose  effects  in  controlling  the 
policy  of  Europe  for  our  advantage  during  our 
present  struggle  can  not  be  overestimated.  It 
was  during  n friendly  conversation  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  in 
the  garden  of  the  palace,  that  the  proposal  was 
originated  of  Russian  mediation  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  the  leading  negotiator 
by  appointment  of  Madison.  He  then  remained 
I Minister  to  London  until  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  under  Monroe.  He  had  thus  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  every  President,  and  gained 
success  in  the  most  important  negotiations  of 
his  time.  With  a genius  that  fitted* him.  for 
every  attainment,  with  habits  of  the  most  abso- 
lute self-control  and  the  most  untiring  industry, 
with  a memory  that  retained  all  knowledge, 
however  large  or  however  minute,  and  held  it 
always  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  with  an  ex- 
peri  vice  in  diplomacy  larger  and  more  varied 
than  that  of  any  other  American,  with  an  in- 
tegrity that  was  never  tarnished,  and  a patriot- 
ism that  had  been  burned  into  his  boyhood  in 
76,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Virginia, 
for  the  first  place  in  his  cabinet.  Nor  was  the 
choice  ever  regretted. 

William  H.  Crawford  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a citizen  of  Georgia,  a man  of  com- 
manding appearance  and  commanding  talents, 
educated  at  Dr.  Waddell’s  famous  academy  in 
Georgia,  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1807,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  took  a leading  part  in  Congress  during  that 
momentous  period,  and  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Senate  on  the  death  of  Vice-President 
George  Clinton ; thus  introducing  a usage  which 
was  maintained  almost  unbroken  down  to  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  time,  of  placing  a Southern  man  in 
the  chair  of  the  Senate,  to  stand  second  in  the 
succession  in  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1813  he  went  as  Minister  to  France. 

In  1815  he  returned,  and  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Madison  Secretary  of  War  in  place  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  in  1816  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
place  of  A#J.  Dallas;  which  place  he  filled 
through  the  whole  of  Monroe’s  administration. 
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He  always  adhered  strictly  to  the  Jeffersonian 
ideas  and  policy ; and  being  a native  of  the  Old 
Dominion  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Republican  caucus  in  1824,  as  their 
proper  exponent  and  the  lost  representative  of 
what  was  called  the  Virginia  dynasty.  The 
country  failed  to  indorse  the  nomination,  and 
he  obtained  but  forty-one  electoral  votes.  A 
paralytic  stroke  destroyed  his  further  prospects, 
although  the  strength  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
for  seven  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a judge 
of  the  highest  court  in  Georgia  until  his  death 
In  1834.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man 
and  the  most  accomplished  statesman  we  have 
ever  had  south  of  South  Carolina. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
commenced  getting  an  education  for  the  practice 
of  law.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804, 
studied  law  under  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould  at 
Litchfield*  and  returned  to  his  native  State  with 
the  advantages  of  a New  England  education  add- 
ed to  his  Carolina  fire,  his  Scotch-Irish  grit,  and 
his  uncommon  natural  abilities.  In  two  years 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  two 
years  more  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and 
became  one  of  the  master  spirits  in  the  republic. 
The  War  Congress — the  twelfth — which  met  on 
a special  call  of  the  President,  November  4, 18 1 1, 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  young 
men  in  it,  who  were. determined  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  old  leaders  of  the  Jeffersonian 
party,  but  to  push  for  a more  energetic  policy. 
They  elected  Henry  Clay  for  Speaker,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  became  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that  capacity  took 
the  lead  in  the  system  of  decisive  measures  which 
culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  War  on  the 
IStk  of  June,  1812.  During  all  his  six  years' 
service  in  Congress  he  was  the  strenuous  and 
uncompromising  supporter  of  all  measures  for 
strengthening  the  Government,  and  increasing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  making  them 
available  for  national  purposes.  The  increase 
of  the  navy,  the  draft  for  the  army,  the  protect- 
ive tariff,  internal  revenue,  manufactures,  na- 
tional bank,  and  internal  improvements  by  the 
national  Government  for  national  objects,  were 
all  favorite  measures  of  his.  When  called  to 
Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet,  in  1817,  he  found  the 
Department  of  War  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
with  unsettled  accounts  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  a general  want  of  sys- 
tem and  responsibility,  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  business  and  the  great 
number  of  unaccustomed  hands  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  the  service  during  the  war.  His  suc- 
cess in  restoring  order,  in  reorganizing  the  staff 
of  the  army,  and  in  establishing  a system*  of 
rigid  accountability  reaching  to  every  individual 
attached  to  the  sendee,  And  his  energy  in  car- 
rying his  schemes  into  actual  execution  evinced 
an  administrative  capacity  unequaled  in  our  his- 
tory. He  became  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The 
breadth  of  his  views,  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  the  wisdom  of  j 
his  policy,  the  vigor  of  his  administration,  his  i 


| chivalric  devotion  to  the  advancement  and  hon- 
or of  the  Union  made  him,  at  fort^  years  old, 
the  most  popular  man  of  bis  age  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  the  champion  of  those  who  wish- 
ed to  break  away  from  what  was  considered  the 
narrow  and  anti-commercial  policy  of  the  Vir- 
ginia dynasty,  without  going  back  to  the  lax 
construction  and  centralizing  tendencies  ascribed 
to  the  old  Federal  party.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. A gentleman  who  was  an  active  advo- 
cate of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Connecticut  affirms  that 
he  was  the  first  choice  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  party  in  that  State.  It 
is  believed  that  he  would  have  been  easily  elect- 
ed as  the  continuator  of  the  Monroe  adminis- 
tration, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gen- 
eral respect  among  the  same  classes  to  the  par- 
amount claims  of  Mr.  Adams,  whose  long  and 
useful  services,  eminent  abilities,  and  present 
position  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  right  “ in 
the  line  of  safe  precedents,'’  could  not  easily  be 
set  aside.  And,  above  all,  Calhoun  was  young 
enough  to  wait  for  his  turn  after  Adams.  The 
country  had  never  voted  for  a man  of  two-and- 
forty  for  President.  Had  he  and  his  friends 
only  yielded  gracefully  and  cordially  to  these 
considerations,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  * 
have  taken  his  place  regularly  “in  the  line  of 
safe  precedents”  by  becoming  Mr.  Adams’s  sec- 
retary and  successor.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on 
what  a change  that  would  have  made  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country.  Other  causes  came  in  to 
divide  the  canvass ; and  eventually  Mr.  Monroe 
saw  three  of  hfs  four  secretaries,  his  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  most  popular  of  his  gener- 
als, all  belonging  to  the  same  party,  pressed  for- 
ward as  candidates  for  the  immediate  succes- 
sion, and  each  sustained  by  influential  bodies 
of  friends.  It  was  a struggle  perilous  to  our 
institutions  in  the  eyes  of  many  patriots,  And 
not  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  our  leading 
statesmen.  That  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  only 
one  who  consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  his 
name  from  the  canvass  strengthens  the  belief, 
long  entertained,  that  up  to  this  time  he  had 
been  a sincere  patriot,  honestly  devoted  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  desirous  of 
promoting  the  interest  and  honor  of  his  coun- 
try as  one  whole. 

At  the  instance  of  his  friends  in  Pennsylva- 
nia he  accepted  a nomination  to  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency, and  was  chosen  by  a large  majority  of 
the  electors,  showing  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he'  was  held.  But  the  politics  of  the 
country  had  taken  a new  turn,  the  Missouri 
controversy  had  intervened,  and  the  chair  of 
the  Senate  was  found  not  to  be  a stepping-stone 
to  the  Presidency.  His  ambition  was  his  mas- 
ter-passion, and  this  had  been  intensified  by  the 
excessive  admiration  of  his  friends,  who  always 
predicted  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the  foremost 
man  of  his  generation.  When  first  he  took  his 
seat  in  Congress,  and  was  seen  to  rise  up  at 
once  to  the  place  of  a leader,  while  whole  ranks 
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of  veteran  statesmen  received  the  law  from  his 
lips,  it  occasioned  no  surprise  in  Yale  College, 
where  he  had  been  educated ; it  was  just  what 
the  traditions  of  the  College — traditions  seven 
years  old — had  anticipated.  President  Dwight 
himself,  impressed  by  the  display  of  his  talents 
and  courage  in  the  seniors’  recitation-room,  had 
confidently  predicted  that  Calhoun  would  one 
day  be  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
when  the  coveted  prize,  after  being  almost  with- 
in his  reach,  was  seen  to  recede  into  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  not  so  strange  as  it  is  lamentable 
that  disappointment  turned  his  mind  into  the 
channel  of  sectional  ambition  ; and  having  once 
gone  astray  from  patriotism  he  finally  resolved 
to  divide  the  Union  which  he  could  not  rule. 
If  we  look  at  the  height  from  which  he  fell,  and 
then  at  our  present  experience  of  the  evils  which 
his  master-mind  has  brought  upon  his  country, 
we  weep  as  we  shudder  at  the  spectacle,  and  can 
not  but  pronounce  him  the  greatest  political 
apostate  in  the  records  of  history.  To  confirm 
the  correctness  of  this  general  view  of  Calhoun 
we  quote  in  evidence  a letter  written  quite  re- 
cently by  the  Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  of  East  Charle- 
mont,  Massachusetts,  who  was  for  several  years 
pastor  of  a Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  res- 
* idence.  He  is  a man  of  good  principles  and 
sound  judgment,  and  a very  profound  thinker, 
with  uncommon  insight  into  character;  and  as 
such  a man  ho  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Calhoun  during  those  seasons  when  he  was  at 
home  which  makes  his  conclusions  highly  trust- 
worthy : 

u Aa  to  J.  C.  Calhoun,  the  originator  of  the  Statc-riglit 
doctrine  (which  has  grown  Into  this  rebellion,  and  In  the 
ehape  of  secemion  was  in  hla  mind  and  heart,  and  on  his 
tongue  the  winter  before  hla  death)— history  will  call  him 
the  G heat  Apostate.  No  doubt  Mr.  Calhoun  waa  a true 
friend  of  the  Union  up  to  the  Missouri  Compromise.  At 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Jackson  he  told  me  that  he 
was  put  on  that  ticket  for  Vice-Prerident  not  from  choice* 
but  because  be  could  not  help  It.  I think  he  did  not  feel 
the  grip  upon  his  ambition  till  about  this  time,  the  au- 
tumn of  1S28. 

14  About  hia  open  break  with  Jackson  two  years  after, 
and  ilia  publishing  hla  pamphlet,  he  told  me  that  hia 
friends  advised  against  it,  and  aaid, 4 Jackson  will  crush 
you/  Tho  month  I epeut  in  Washington  in  1844  his 
nearest  friemls  in  Congress,  some  of  whom  I knew  well  in 
South  Carolina,  said  to  me  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a disap- 
pointed man.  And  every  one  knew  that  his  mind  was 
soured. 

44 1 will  suggest— and  I think  my  peculiar  opportunities 
forjudging  must  guide  me  right  in  the  opinion — that  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  during  these  years,  between  1824 
and  1S35,  was  laboring  on  the  certainty  that  Freedom 
must  outvote  slavery,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  the  race 
Freedom  must  be  united  against  it  politically.  He  either 
honestly  believed  In  slavery,  or  saw  that  his  lot  and  polit- 
ical hopes  were  cast  out  of  freedom  into  slavery.  For 
many  years  he  labored  with  the  problem,  how  minorities 
could  be  made  to  govern  majorities.  This  was  the  burden 
of  his  conversation  with  me,  between  1828  and  the  end  of 
1831 — including  State  Rights  and  Nullification,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  United  States  Constitution  to  protect 
minorities.  My  opinion  Is,  that,  finding  no  relief  In  these 
theories  so  long  as  a majority  of  the  State  votes  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  nation,  he  turned  with  hope  for  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  to  secession,  thinking  to  live  long  enough 
to  work  it  out  and  be  its  head  and  its  glory.  Disappoint- 
ed nmbitlon  Is  the  father  of  Mr.  Calhoun**  apostasy;  for, 


if  be  had  succeeded  Mr.  Adams,  we  should  have  had  none 
of  it.” 

Calhoun  was  certainly  a crown  of  glory  and  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Union  while  he  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  ami 
his  greatness  was  so  much  added  to  the  galaxy 
of  talent  which  then  controlled  our  affairs.  The 
only  remaining  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Smith 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  can  be  dis- 
posed^ in  fewer  words,  not  from  his  inferiority 
of  character,  but  because  his  transparent  purity 
of  life  and  straightforward  integrity  of  adminis- 
tration furnish  few  materials  for  history.  He 
was  an  honored  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  in  the  days  when  6ur  bench  was 
graced  with  such  names  as  Kent,  and  Spencer, 
and  Van  Ness ; and  would  soon  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  chief-justiceship,  in  the  order  both 
of  merit  and  of  seniority,  when  he  was  called 
to  a place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  before  4he  close 
' of  Mr.  Monroe’s  second  term  w'as  appointed  by 
' him  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
I the  death  of  Justice  Brockholst  Livingston.  He 
i was  profoundly  learned  in  the  law,  and  a sound 
! and  discriminating  judge.  He  was  also  an  acute 
politician  and  a far-seeing  statesman,  a wise  ar.J 
faithful  administrate  and  a sincere  patriot,  a 
' shrewd  counselor  and  a sincere  Christian.  In 
1 a word,  he  was,  without  pretension  and  without 
guile,  worthy  to  be  the  equal  associate  of  his 
| colleagues,  whoever  they  might  be,  and  what- 
ever were  their  responsibilities. 

| In  addition  to  his  Cabinet  proper,  President 
i Monroe  had  for  his  ever-faithful  and  confidential 
' friend  the  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
the  true  “favorite  son  of  New  York,”  than 
j whom,  when  the  enemy  wa9  kept  out  of  his 
mouth  who  stole  away  Iris  brains,  our  country 
knew  no  patriot  more  disinterested,  and  no  coan- 
( selor  of  greater  resources  or  more  heroic  cour- 
| age.  For  his  legal  adviser  he  had  tho  clear- 
minded  and  sound-hearted  William  Wirt,  At- 
torney-General. John  Marshall,  his  friend  and 
near  neighbor,  was  Chief- Justice.  • Henry  Clay, 

1 Speaker  of  the  House  (with  an  interval  growing 
j out  of  tho  Missouri  controversy),  was  then  the 
I brilliant  champion  of  liberty,  whoso  eloquent 
pleas  for  Greek  and  South  American  independ- 
1 erice  electrified  not  only  America  but  Europe. 

I In  the  Senate  w’ere  such  men  as  C.  P.  Van  Ness, 
Rufus  King,  Martin  Van  Buren,  William  Pinck- 
ney, Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  Nathaniel  Ma- 
| con,  Andrew  Jackson,  Hugh  L.  White,  and  oth- 
I ers  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen.  Our  lead- 
ing foreign  ministers  wore  Albert  Gallatin  in 
France,  Richard  Rush  in*  Great  Britain,  John 
Fofsyth  in  Spain,  Alexander  H.  Everett  in  the 
Netherlands,  etc.  In  tho  history  of  an  admin- 
istration thus  constituted  and  circumstanced, 
the  most  marked  feature  is  the  general  quiet- 
ness and  prosperity  which  the  country  enjoyed 
under  it,  and  the  small  number  of  striking  events 
which  it  offers  for  record.  No  newr  policy  was 
brought  forward  by  the  President,  whose  aim 
! was  to  make  his  administration  the  regular  cou- 
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tinuation  of  that  which  had  just  closed.  Only 
two  remarkable  events  require  our  present  at- 
tention. The  first  was  the  rise  and  settlement 
of  the  Missouri  controversy,  on  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  country.  Only 
a very  brief  notice  of  this  is  admissible  here. 

In  the  classification  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  the  original  Thirteen  were  commonly 
divided  into  three  sections — Northern  or  East- 
ern, Middle,  and  Southern.  Of  these  the 
South  numbered  only  five  States — Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. Delaware  was  then  always  reckoned  among 
the  Middle  States,  with  which  it  had  all  its  con- 
nections, social,  political,  and  commercial.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution  it  had  commonly  been  an 
appendage  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  no  more 
distinctively  a slave  State  than  New  Jersey, 
which  lay  alongside  of  it.  The  admission  of 
Vermont  and  Ohio,  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, made  no  change  in  the  proportions,  the  two 
sections  standing  seven  to  ten.  The  admission 
of  Louisiana  as  a slaveholding  State,  reduced 
the  difference  to  two,  and  then  the  political  per- 
version of  Delaware  in  1819  (which  was  gener- 
ally believed  at  the  time  to  have  been  effected  in 
part  by  intimidation  and  bribery),  produced  the 
famous  equilibrium  in  the  Senate,  which  was  so 
strenuously  maintained  for  thirty  years,  and 
which  multitudes  were  made  t6  believe  was 
one  of  the  original  and  most  sacred  “ Compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution.”  There  had  been  a 
great  and  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, that  in  all  the  legislation  concerning  the 
territory  purchased  from  France,  the  Ordinance 
of  Freedom,  which  saved  the  Northwest,  was 
never  extended  over  Louisiana.  Now  it  was 
too  late. 

The  petition  of  Missouri  for  leave  to  form  a 
State  Constitution  was  presented  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1818,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Congress;  but  the  bill  was  not  taken  up 
for  action  until  the  short  session.  On  the  1 3th 
of  February,  1819,  Ms.  Tallmadge,  of  New 
York,  moved  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
further  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  new 
State,  which  was  adopted  on  the  16th  by  a vote 
of  87  to  76,  after  a fierce  debate  of  three  days. 
On  the  27th  the  Senate  struck  out  the  amend- 
ment by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  22  to  16, 
Messrs.  Otis  of  Boston,  Palmer  of  Vermont, 
Lacock  of  Pennsylvania,  Edwards  and  Thomas 
of  Illinois  voting  with  the  majority,  in  addition 
to  the  Delaware  Senators,  and  several  Northern 
members  evading  the  vote.  But  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  to  adhere  to  their  amendment,  and  con- 
sequently the  bill  was  lost. 

Of  course  the  question  came  np  at  the  next 
session.  It  was  a new  Congress,  but  whose 
members,  so  far  at  least  as  the  North  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  chosen  before  the  agitation  of 
the  country  had  become  intense.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  con- 
sented to  the  separation  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
hitherto  a part  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 


forming  a new  State,  and  the  people  lmd  formed 
a constitution  and  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  A bill  in  its  favor  was  introduced  into 
the  House  on  the  30th  of  December,  1819,  de- 
bated and  passed  the  next  day.  In  the  Senate, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1820,  by  an  adroit  move- 
ment of  parliamentary  skill,  an  amendment  was 
tacked  to  the  Maine  bill,  giving  authority  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  to  form  a constitution.  The 
two  subjects  were  totally  distinct  in  their  nature, 
one  being  the  direct  admission  of  Maine  with 
its  constitution  already  formed,  the  other  the 
preliminary  authorization  of  a territory  to  form 
a constitution.  But  they  were  held  together 
and  debated  till  the  3d  of  March  when  they 
were  separated,  Maine  was  admitted,  and  Mis- 
souri authorized  with  the  restriction  left  out. 
This  last  point  was  only  carried,  by  a vo#  of  90 
to  87,  through  the  machinery  of  a Committee 
of  Conference  between  the  two  Houses.  As  a 
compromise,  as  it  was  called,  a section  was  add- 
ed prohibiting  slavery  in  all  territories  lying 
north  of  the  latitude  of  36°  30',  and  this  com- 
promise was  invested  with  an  air  of  sacredness 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Northern  politicians,  which 
served  as  a blind  to  danger  until  the  exigencies 
of  slavery  demanded  its  repeal  in  order  to  enable 
Kansas  to  become  a slave  State.  Thcncc  the 
Kansas  troubles,  followed  by  the  great  rebellion. 

Still  there  was  one  more  opportunity.  The 
people  of  Missouri  had  their  constitution  to 
form,  and  it  was  possible  for  them  to  terminate 
the  strife  by  excluding  from  their  territory  the 
great  evil  of  slavery.  There  were  but  few  slaves 
then  among  them,  and  these  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  families,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  no  interest  except  in  doing  the  best 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State,  and  there 
was  already  abundant  evidence  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  different  sections  to  convince  every 
honest  man  which  way  the  true  interest  of  the 
State  would  lead.  Indeed,  so  far  os  the  history 
of  the  times  can  be  traced,  it  was  never  pretend- 
ed that  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Missouri  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  made  a slave  State ; but 
all  the  arguments  used  were  either  political  and 
sectional,  or  made  up  of  base  insinuations  and 
irritating  misstatements.  Unhappily  for  the 
country  os  well  as  for  Missouri  there  were  in  St. 
Louis  a couple  of  smart  young  lawyers,  ad- 
venturers from  the  older  States,  ambitious  of 
winning  political  distinction,  and  not  over-scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means,  and  without  experience 
or  deep  foresight  ns  to  the  results  of  measures 
beyond  the  present  object.  These  took  the  lead 
in  electioneering  and  planning  as  well  as  in 
drafting  the  constitution,  and  succeeded  in  not 
only  sanctioning  slavery,  but  in  making  it  per- 
petual, as  they  thought,  by  forbidding  the  Legis- 
lature from  ever  taking  any  measure  for  its  ex- 
I tinction.  I do  not  really  suppose  those  young 
men  acted  from  any  settled  philosophical  prefer- 
; ence  for  slavery  itself,  or  from  any  real  indiffer- 
: ence  to  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  just 
I wishes  of  the  minority  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

I They  wanted  to  see  what  they  could  do,  and 
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probably  acted  with  as  little  thought  of  conse-  ] 
quences  as  a company  of  unthinking  boys  would  j 
do  in  rolling  a huge  rock  down  the  side  of  a ! 
mountain  to  see  how  big  a noise  they  could 
make.  They  both  Bhrunk  with  horror  from  | 
disunion  and  civil  war,  just  as  the  aforesaid  | 
boys  would  be  horror-struck  if  they  saw  their  I 
loosened  rock  glance  and  strike  a peaceful  cot- 
tage in  the  valley,  crushing  its  inmates  to  death  ' 
in  the  ruins.  But  God  holds  men  responsible  | 
for  the  mischief  which  they  do  recklessly. 
Grievously  has  the  State  of  Missouri  suffered  j 
now  for  having  sanctioned  a great  wrong,  in  j 
1 820,  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  and 
Edward  Bates.  j 

The  histoiw  of  the  Missonri  Compromise  is 
now  about  ready  to  be  written.  The  materials  J 
for  th# closing  chapter  are  passing  before  our  I 
eyes  and  burning  in  our  hearts.  It  was  a na-  | 
tional  transaction,  and  its  consequences  are  na-  ; 
tional.  Nor  have  the  people  of  any  section  or  ! 
of  any  class  just  reason  to  complain  of  their  j 
share  in  the  terrible  consequences.  There  was 
a show  of  earnest  resistance  for  the  moment,  j 
Speeches  of  orators,  essays  of  writers,  sermons  j 
of  divines,  resolutions  of  legislatures  protested  j 
against  the  allowance  of  slavery  in  Missouri.  ; 
But  the  shrewd  politicians  dared  the  deed;  and  ' 
when  it  was  once  done  the  whole  country  tame- 
ly acquiesced,  and  ever  after  heaped  honors  on  ! 
the  heads  of  the  great  compromiser  and  his  as-  I 
sociates.  In  less  than  half  the  time  of  a genera-  ? 
tion  the  whole  body  of  Northern  people,  lay  and  1 
clerical,  were  ready  to  be  inflamed  to  madness 
with  indignation  against  a handful  of  “fanat- 
ics,” as  they  were  deemed,  who  thought  it  worth  I 
while  to  express  their  condemnation  of  slavery  I 
as  a mighty  wrong,  and  their  desire  to  see  our 
country  freed  from  its  guilt  and  danger.  The  j 
nation  is  now  learning  that  the  Compromise, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  a great  political 
blander.  Had  the  people  been  properly  trained  1 
and  led,  and  had  their  representatives  been  true 
to  their  convictions,  they  would  have  seen  that 
the  first  concession  to  the  threat  of  disunion 
could  not  but  put  a weapon  into  the  hands  of 
Southern  politicians  which  would  become  more 
and  more  formidable  with  time.  Mothers  know 
that  when  a stubborn  child  attempts  to  frighten 
his  mother  to  give  him  his  will,  by  holding  his 
breath  till  he  is  black  in  the  face,  the  best  way 
to  put  i(  out  of  his  head  forever  is  to  settle  the 
question  once  for  all  the  very  first  time  he  tries 
it.  Had  the  Senate  been  true  at  the  first,  or 
had  the  House  stood  to  its  original  vote  of  re- 
striction, there  could  not  have  been  any  dis- 
union at  that  time : the  whole  nation  was  too 
patriotic,  the  slavery  party  were  in  no  prepara- 
tion to  rebel,  and  the  mass  of  Southern  people 
were  then  loyal  to  enthusiasm.  Missouri  would 
have  been  now  as  free  and  as  rich  and  prosper- 
ous as  Illinois ; and  Arkansas  would  have  been 
the  same;  and  the  Indian  tribes  would  have 
been  the  same.  And  the  American  Board  and 
other  great  religious  bodies  would  not  have  been 
seduced,  by  the  tricks  of  politicians,  under  the 
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specious  pretext  of  patriotism,  to  equivocate  as 
to  the  wrong  of  slavery,  and  at  length  to  elevate 
the  law  of  slavery  to  a paramount  authority  over 
the  “ higher  law”  of  God.  Pandora’s  fabled  box 
is  but  a poor  emblem  of  the  mischiefs  which 
were  let  loose  upon  thjp  land  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Missouri  restriction. 

Although  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
consigned  that  State  to  the  evils  of  slavery  for 
forty  years,  was  truly  a measure  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s administration,  there  is  nothing  on  record 
that  he  himself  used  any  unseemly  or  exorbitant 
measures  to  secure  its  adoption.  It  was  prob- 
ably approved  both  by  the  President  and  by  ev- 
ery member  of  his  Cabinet,  as  far  as  is  known ; 
and  it  was  virtually  acquiesced  in  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  as  a political  necessity,  ex- 
pedient for  the  present  exigency,  with  the  hope 
that  something  would  turn  up  to  avert  dts  pos- 
sible consequences.  Nothing  turned  up,  and 
the  nation  has  been  allowed  to  reap  what  it  had 
sown. 

The  second  principal  feature  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  was  the  settlement 
of  our  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  relations 
which  we  should  maintain  with  the  other  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  American  continent,  and 
the  light  in  which  we  should  regard  the  course 
of  the  great  European  powers  toward  these  new 
republics.  This  system  of  policy  is  essentially 
represented  by  what  has  been  called  the  “Mon- 
roe Doctrine,”  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so 
much  discussion  here  and  in  Europe.  The 
“Monroe  Doctrine,”  properly  considered,  is  not 
a mere  solitary  axiom  of  diplomacy,  of  disput- 
able meaning,  of  uncertain  application,  or  of  no 
valid  authority.  On  the  contrary  it  represents 
a comprehensive  system  of  policy,  both  consist- 
ent aiul  of  profound  wisdom,  including  the  whole 
conduct  of  our  Government  toward  the  new  re- 
publics of  Spanish  America,  from  their  first  ef- 
forts at  independence  until  their  full  nationality 
obtained  the  recognition  of  Europe  Theoretic- 
ally it  is  a great  “ System  of  Doctrine,”  arising 
out  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  regulating 
our  relations  both  with  Europe  and  America, 
and  essential  to  the  permanency  of  our  national 
character  and  independence.  Of  this  systema- 
tized foreign  policy  Mr.  Monroe  was  undoubted- 
ly the  father.  It*  was  settled  during  his  admin- 
istration, and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  actual 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  himself  ad- 
ministered the  executive  government,  employing 
his  secretaries  as  responsible  advisers  and  execu- 
tive agents.  The  theory  had  not  then  been  in- 
vented which  allows  each  member  of  the  cabinet 
to  govern  his  own  department  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  independently  of  his  brother  secreta- 
ries and  almost  of  the  President.  Mr.  Monroe 
would  naturally  keep  the  control  of  our  foreign 
intercourse  in  his  own  hand,  because  he  under- 
stood that  subject  better  than  any  one  else.  From 
the  time  when,  a young  man  in  the  old  Con- 
gress, he  had  baffled  the  Spanish  Knainjado  and 
vindicated  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
foreign  relations  bad  been  his  specialty,  and  he 
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had  been  looked  to  as  a chief  counselor  and  nor  voice  for  their  deliverance.  It  is  not  the 
manager  in  these  affairs  by  Washington,  Jeffer-  cold  selfishness  of  Cain,  when  he  whined  out — 
son,  and  Madison.  The  suggestion  so  often  “Am  I my  brother’s  keeper  ?”  It  is  not  the  cow- 
put  forth,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  author  of  ardicc  of  imbecility  which  shrinks  from  speaking 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  without  the  slightest  the  truth,  or  doing  what  is  right,  through  base 
warrant,  and  is  unjust  to  both  Adams  and  Mon-  and  servile  fear  of  loss.  It  is  Intervention 


roc.  Mr.  Adams  was  the  more  accomplished 
scholar  in  diplomacy;  but  in  profoundness  of 
insight  and  soundness  of  judgment  as  to  wbat 
concerned  the  national  honor  and  independence, 
Mr.  Monroe  was  the  greater  statesman,  and  im- 
partial history  must  give  him  the  credit  of  the 
masterly  policy  which  steered  the  Government 
through  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  Span- 
ish-American  revolution,  and  made  the  United 
States  a dictator  to  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
Western  Continent. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  considered  thus  as  the 
symbol  or  exponent  of  the  system  of  policy  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Monroe  in  relation  to  the  Spanish- 
American  States,  may  be  characterized  as  a sys- 
tem of  duty,  which  is  morally  right,  politically 
wise,  and  logically  consistent.  Thus  viewed,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a testimony — that  this  nation 
will  do  right ; that  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope is  incompatible  with  that  of  America ; that 
we  will  do  what  we  can  to  lead  Europe  to  a bet- 
ter system,  and  to  bring  diplomacy  under  the 
“Higher  Law;”  that  we  consider  the  whole  of 
this  continent  appropriated ; and  that  wo  will 
hold  any  attempted  intervention  of  European 
Powers  for  the  sake  of  controlling  affairs  in 
America  an  injury  to  ourselves,  which  wo  shall 
resent  or  resist  as  we  think  proper.  This  ‘ 4 Sys- 
tem of  Doctrine”  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  immortal  policy  of  Washington,  as  exhibited 
in  his  Proclamation  of  Neutrality — the  sublimest 
act  of  his  Government — and  laid  down  so  ex- 
plicitly in  his  Farewell  Address,  in  words  of  al- 
most superhuman  wisdom ; 

“ Kuropa  ha*  a set  of  primary  Interests  which  to  us  have 
none  or  a very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  mu*t  be  en- 
gaged in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  aro 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial 
tics  in  the  ordiuary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordi- 
nary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  en- 
mities. Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and 
enables  ns  to  pursue  a different  course.  If  we  remain  one 
people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not 
far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoy -me**;  when  we  may  take  such  on  attitude  as  fill 
caui*e  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to 
be  scrupulously  respected ; when  belligerent  nations,  un- 
der the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we 
may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  jus- 
tice, shall  counsel.  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecul- 
iar a situation  t Why  quit  onr  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground  T Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Kurope,  entangle  our  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalry,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice V* 

.It  comprises  in  substance  also  the  principle 
of  Non-intervention,  which  the  Liberals  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  long  for,  and  which  Kossnth 
argued  for  so  effectively  in  this  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  a namby-pamby  sentimentalism  of 
Non-intervention,  which  idly  weeps  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  oppressed,  but  lifts  neither  hand 


t withstood  manfully,  and  prevented  encrgetical- 
ily.  In  proper  circumstances  it  bids  the  oppressor 
1“  Hold  !"  and  if  that  is  ineffectual,  boldly  takes 
jhim  by  the  throat  and  hurls  him  back  from  his 
jrictims.  It  means  that  we  will  not  submit  to 
fcvrong  toward  ourselves,  and  when  duty  calls  wo 
fill  censure  and  even  resent  a wrong  done  to 
ithors.  It  includes  what  Kossuth  termed  44  It* 
i ervention  for  Non-intervention.”  The  closing 
! )eclaration  by  President  Monroe  produced  an 
( fleet  upon  Europe  which  it  is  impossible  for 
1 lie  present  generation  to  realize.  That  whole 
< ontinent  was  then  firmly  united  in  one  polit- 
i sal  system,  devised  by  the  highest  human  sa- 
gacity, fortified  by  the  most  solemn  compacts, 
find  sustained  by  veteran  armies,  and  all  actu- 
ated by  a common  convictiou  that  the  one  grand 
/political  danger  of  the  civilized  world  was  in  the 
spread -of  liberal  principles,  of  which  the  United 
States  were  the  source  and  seed-bed.  And  while 
they  were  actually  negotiating  among  themselves 
for  the  commencement  of  operations  that  it  was 
expected  would  cripple  and  ultimately  crush  us, 
behold!  they  arc  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
young  republic  looking  all  Europe  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  crying,  Hands  off,  ruffians ! ^nd  they 
very  prudently  kept  “hands  off”  for  forty  years. 
Perhaps  by  this  time  some  of  them  wish  they 
had  kept  “ hands  off”  still  longer. 

Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  may  be  deemed 
to  have  culminated  in  the  utterance  of  the  Great 
Declaration.  Its  boldness  fairly  stunned  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  by  taking  from  that  huge 
conspiracy  its  prestige  of  irresistibleness,  took  it 
down  from  the  height  of  its  arrogance,  and  was 
the  first  blow  toward  its  dissolution.  The  last 
year  of  his  term  was  rendered  unhappy  by  per- 
sonal divisions  among  the  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet, three  out  of  the  four  being  eager  candidates 
for  the  next  succession,  in  addition  to  his  favor- 
ite Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished General  whom  he  had  promoted.  It 
was  a sad  scramble,  and  sadly  has  the  country 
suffered  in  consequence.  At  the  close  of  his 
term,  March  4,  1825,  he  retired  to  his  farm  in 
Virginia,  but  harassed  by  his  insolvent  circum- 
stances, which  finally  swept  away  all  his  proper- 
ty and  turned  him  adrift  in  want.  Ho  found  a 
comfortable  homo  in  1830  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gouvemeur,  wife  of  the  postmaster  of  New 
York,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  he  ended  a* 
useful  and  honorable  life.  Mr.  Adams  speaks 
“as  a faithful  witness”  of  his  character  and 
history,  and  eulogizes  his  whole  career,  as  char- 
acteristic “of  a mind  anxious  and  unwearied 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  right ; patient  of  in- 
quiry; patient  of  contradiction;  courteous,  even 
in  the  collision  of  sentiment;  sound  in  its  ulti- 
mate judgments,  and  firm  in  its  final  conclu- 
sions.” And  with  regard  to  his  course  in  the 
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chief  magistracy  of  the  Union  he  gives  this 
summary : 

“ There  behold  him  for  a term  of  eight  years, 
strengthening  his  country  for  defense  by  a sys- 
tem of  combined  fortifications,  military  and  na- 
val ; sustaining  her  rights,  her  dignity,  and  hon- 
or abroad ; soothing  her  dissensions  and  concil- 
iating her  acerbities  at  home ; controlling  by  a 
firm  though  peaceful  policy  the  hostile  spirit  of 
the  European  Alliance  against  republican  South- 
ern America ; extorting  by  the  mild  compulsion 
of  reason  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  the  stipu- 
lated acknowledgment  of  Spain,  and  leading  back 
fifee  imperial  Autocrat  of  the  North  to  his  lawful 
boundaries  from  his  hastily  asserted  dominion 
over  the  Southern  ocean : thus  strengthening 
and  consolidating  the  federative  edifice  of  his 
country’s  Union  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like 
Augustus  Caesar  of  his  imperial  city,  that  he  had 
found  her  built  of  brick,  and  left  her  constructed 
of  marble.” 

In  the  great  declension  of  political  principle 
and  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  generation 
which  followed  the  fatal  concessions  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  amounting  almost  to  fin  ab- 
solute apostasy,  it  has  been  nearly  impossible 
to  convince  the  politicians  of  this  age  that  there 
is  any  thing  sacred  or  even  important  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a permanent  rule  of  national 
policy.  It  appeared  to  most  of  them  very  much 
like  “the  Pope's  Bull  against  the  Comet;”  a 
piece  of^fiildish  display  pertaining  to  a by-gone 
age,  but  of  not  the  least  consequence  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  that  delusion  is  passing  away. 
The  people  aro  opening  their  eyes  to  the  ulterior 
aims  of  the  European  Alliance,  and  are  looking 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  pole-star  of  our 
future  greatness  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


THE  LAST  OF  SEVEN. 

IT  was  a mild,  patient  face — a face  which  told 
the  story  of  long  and  wcniy  years.  The 
lines  on  it  wCte  the  slow  chiseling  of  time — a 
monumental  inscription  of  all  the  woman  had 
done  and  suffered.  And  not  many  sadder  epi- 
taphs are  ever  written  than  that  which  was 
traced  on  the  quiet  yet  rugged  features  within 
the  framing  of  that  silver  hair. 

The  woman  had  been  young  and  hopeful  for- 
ty years  ago ; so  loving,  and,  she  had  thought, 
so  loved.  Perhaps  she  had  been  loved,  then. 
Sometimes,  out  of  natures  os  hard  and  cruel  as 
the  granite  rock,  blossoms  a summer  longsome 
little  flower — the  one  sweetness  of  a hard  life- 
time. Such,  it  may  be,  was  Adam  Gibson’s 
love  in  the  brief  wooing-time  before  Rachel 
Gray,  with  her  bright  young  beauty,  her  voice 
clear  and  merry  as  a wild  bird’s  note,  and  her 
loving,  earnest  woman’s  heart,  stood  beside  him 
at  the  altar  of  the  little  village  church,  and  then 
went  home  with  hhn,  his  wife. 

For  the  blossoming  of  that  flower  of  love,  for 
the  fond  caresses  and  tender  words  of  that  woo- 
ing, she  would  forgive  him  much,  and  love  him 
long — love  him,  indeed,  until  her  tried  and  na- 


tient  heart  should  be  done  with  throbbiug  to 
earth’s  pain  and  passion. 

At  the  first  she  had  such  faith  in  him.  When 
their  short  honey-moon  was  over,  and  his  trae 
character  began  to  develop  itself— when  she  was 
forced  to  see  that  to  his  hard,  worldly  nature 
nothing  save  his  own  worldly  success  was  truly 
dear— when  fond  lover  changed  to  stern  task- 
master, and  her  burden  was  laid,  almost  too 
heavily  to  be  borne,  on  her  slender  shoulders, 
she  fought  resolutely  against  the  truth  ; at  least 
she  would  not  believe  him  harder  or  sterner  than 
other  men.  She  said  to  herself  that  it  was  his 
New  England  rearing  which  was  in  fault — it 
was  because  he  had  been  educated  to  suppress 
emotion,  and  to  believe  in  work  os  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  life.  She  blamed  herself  for  oversensi- 
tiveness; and  when,  a while  before  her  first 
baby  came,  she  broke  down  utterly,  and  had  to 
steal  away  to  her  chamber  and  give  up  her  tasks 
to  the  strong  hands  of  a hired  substitute,  she 
sat  there  through  the  days  of  waiting,  and  meek- 
ly pitied  her  husband  because  he  had  married 
a wife  so  little  suited  to  his  needs,  so  different 
from  the  hardy,  long-enduring  women  around 
her.  She  did  not  blame  him  for  leaving  her  to 
her  solitude — he  had  so  much  to  do,  she  knew, 
and  of  course  that  still  room  must  be  wearisome 
to  him.  Yet  bitter  tears  fell  now  and  then  on 
the  soft  mnslin  fabric  of  her  wedding  dress, 
which  she  was  fashioning  into  dainty  baby  robes, 
her  gift  to  the  unborn  darling  for  whose  coming 
she  waited  in  tremulous  expectation. 

Oh  what  hopes  fluttered  at  her  heart,  sweet- 
ening the  bitterness  of  her  tears ! How  she  for- 
got all  present  sorrow  in  fond  dreams  of  the 
soft  hands  that  would  by-and-by  touch  her  cheek, 
the  little  head  that  w ould  lie  on  her  bosom,  the 
young,  innocent  lips  that  should  sometime  bless 
her  ear  with  all  the  words  of  love  for  which  she 
hungered ! 

And  when  at  last  the  hour  came,  and  through 
the  closed  lips  fluttered  no  breath;  when. she 
knew  that  the  little  dark-lashed  eyes  could  nev- 
er open,  or  the  little  breast  stir  from  its  marble 
slumber,  she  could  not  help  it  if  moonless  and 
starless  night  settled  dow  n upon  her  heart.  If 
Adam  Gibson  had  but  loved  her  and  comforted 
her  then — been  pitying,  and  gentle,  and  tender 
— ho  might  have  won  her,  body  and  soul,  for 
hif  bondslave  forever.  But  when  he  stood  aloof, 
looked  coldly  on  her  bitter  woe,  and  blamed  her 
excessive  indulgence  in  her  sorrow,  he  roused 
that  meekest  of  natures  to  revolt.  She  could 
forgive  him  that  he  bad  been  too  busy  with  the 
cares  of  life  to  be  tender  of  her,  but  she  could 
not  forgive  him  that  he  did  not  mourn  for  his 
dead  baby ; and  so  a bitter  seed  sprang  up  in 
her  heart.  She  did  not  cease  to  love  him — she 
was  too  loyal  a soul  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
that,  but  she  ceased  to  excuse  him  or  to  wor- 
ship him ; before  his  altar  she  burnt  no  more 
incense. 

And  yet  she  did  not  quite,  in  that  one  mat- 
ter, do  him  justice.  Under  the  hard  crust  of 
his  nature  there  was  a fountain  of  tenderness  of 
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whoso  hidden  gleam  she  never  knew.  Perhaps 
there  lives  no  man  so  hard  that  the  sight  of  his 
own  dead  child  would  not  move  him ; and  even 
Adam  Gibson  looked  upon  his  with  a throb  of 
nnconfcssed  anguish.  But  he  hid  his  feelings 
under  an  iron  mask.  It  was  only  when  no 
human  eye  saw  him  that  he  stole,  just  once, 
into  the  darkened  parlor  where  they  had  laid 
the  dead  darling,  and  touched  its  tiny  morsels 
af  hands,  and  kissed  its  little,  white,  piteous 
face  with  a dumb  sense  of  loss  keener  than  any 
thing  he  had  ever  felt  before. 

But  he  said  no  word  of  sorro#.  or  sympathy, 
or  consolation  to  the  poor  young  wife,  wrestling 
alone  with  the  bitterness  of  her  heart-break.  He 
only  told  her  that  it  was  sinful  to  rebel  against 
God’s  will;  and  if  she  “took  on”  so  when  she 
was  sick,  she  would  not  bo  likely  to  get  well 
very  soon.  And  she  thought,  with  something 
more  like  scorn  than  her  gentle  nature  had  ever 
felt  before,  that  he  was  in  a hurry  to  have  her 
get  well  because  he  was  unwilling  to  pay  for 
hired  service  any  longer.  From  excusing  him 
for  every  thing,  sho  had  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  did  him  less  than  justice  ; for,  apart 
from  all  economical  considerations,  he  really 
had  a strong  desire  to  see  her  well ; to  have  her 
face  — that  young,  pretty  face  — opposite  him 
again  at  his  meals,  and  when  he  sat  down  at 
nightfall.  Alas!  it  would  never  again  be  the 
bright  face  it  had  been  when  he  brought  it  there 
a year  ago. 

She  got  well  in  time — the  lonely,  disappoint- 
ed little  thing — went  again  about  her  household 
tasks,  sadder  and  less  trustful  than  before,  but 
styi  gentle.  It  was  then,  so  long  ago,  that  meek 
endurance  began  to  write  its  lines  upon  her  face. 
She  did  not  grow  feeble  or  helpless,  however. 
Her  cares  and  burdens  served  to  develop  in  her 
new  powers  of  endurance.  Sho  grew  efficient ; 
fell  into  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  hard-work- 
ing New  England  farmer’s  wife  of  forty  years 
ago ; less  angular,  perhaps ; less  self-asserting 
than  most ; less  roughened  by  the  rough  details 
of  her  life;  soft-spoken  and  meek-spirited,  as 
stronger  neighbors  used  to  call  her. 

Other  children  came  to  her  after  that ; but 
for  nearly  twenty  years  none  of  them  lived  much  j 
beyond  babyhood.  Somehow  she  never  expect- 
ed they  would.  That  first  loss  she  lmd  accepted 
as  a prophecy  of  her  destiny.  If  that  first  child 
— so  loved,  so  waited  for — had  not  found  its 
love  and  welcome  strong  enough  to  bold  it  back 
from  the  land  of  the  angels,  how  was  any  other 
to  be  wiled  into  staying  with  her?  I do  not 
think  she  ever  tasted  again  quite  the  bitterness 
of  that  first  grief,  though  over  five  more  little 
graves,  side  by  side  with  the  first  one,  white 
snows  of  winter  fell  and  summer  wild-flowers 
blossomed. 

At  last,  when  she  was  nearly  forty  years  old* 
and  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  a wife,  her 
seventh  child  came.  By  some  singular  presenti- 
ment she  felt,  when  she  looked  at  it,  that  this 
child  would  live.  She  did  not  read  in  its  eyes 
the  shadow  of  coming  doom,  as  shp  hod  in  those 
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of  the  others.  She  felt  her  heart  quicken  into 
a sudden  tumult  of  rapture  as  she  held  the  lit- 
tle one  to  her  bosom, 4knd  thanked  God  for  this 
comfort  for  her  old  age  ! 

Superstitious  crones  talked  of  the  luck  of  odd 
numbers,  and  the  peculiar  luck  attending  always 
a seventh  child ; and  it  truly  seemed  as  if  all  the 
fairies  had  brought  good  gifts  to  the  little  one’s 
christening.  Her  mother  named  her  Winifred, 
after  her  own  mother,  dead  and  gone.  Adam 
Gibson  did  not  interfere.  He  had  grown  used, 
so  it  seemed,  to  births  and  burials,  and  he  let  his 
timid  wife  have  quite  her  own  way  with  the  blos- 
soms that  slept  such  brief  while  upon  her  bosom.. 

Contraiy  to  his  expectations,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  the  mother  had  all  along 
cherished,  the  little  Winifred  grew  up  toward 
her  girlhood  as  bright  and  winsome  a child  as 
ever  gladdened  any  household. 

There  was  something  in  the  sight  of  the  wee 
little  figure  toddling  round,  under  every  body’s 
feet,  yet  never  in  the  way— something  in  tho 
sound  of  the. clear-piping  little  voice  calling  him 
father,  that  stirred  Adam  Gibson’s  heart  as  it 
had  never  been  stirred  before,  unless  it  were  in 
that  long-past  and  half-forgotten  summer  when 
his  love  for  the  child’s  mother  had  blossomed, 
and  spent  its  lavish  sweetness  on  the  summer 
air,  and  with  the  autumn  died,  as  it  seemed, 
like  all  its  summer  sisters.  Yet,  despite  his  love 
for  his  child — a love  stronger  and  more  deeply 
inwoven  in  his  natnre  than  he  knew — there  was, 
almost  from  the  first,  a sort  of  antagonism  bc- 
| tween  him  and  the  little  one.  She  was  a bright, 
resolute,  willful  sprite,  with  a temper  as  domin- 
ant as  his  own  looking  out  of  her<  large,  wide- 
opened  eyes.  To  her  mother’s  gentle  sway  she 
always  yielded  instant  obedience : indeed,  there 
was  something  curiously  soothing  and  protecting 
in  her  manner  toward  her  almost  from  babyhood. 
No. one  must  sit  in  mother’s  chair,  no  one  must 
gather  mother’s  flowers,  or  interfere  with  any  of 
mother’s  comforts ; and  her  very  manner  of  obe- 
dience seemed  to  say ; 

“Surely  I’ll  do  it  if  you  wish.  You  shall 
have  it  all  your  own  way,  poor  dear.  I wouldn’t 
cross  yon  for  the  world.” 

But  she  never  seemed  to  recognize  her  fa- 
ther’s right  to  command  her.  He  tried  to  pun- 
ish her  once  or  twice,  but  was  met,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  by  remonstrance  from  his  wife, 
so  passionate  that  he  was  startled  into  abandon- 
ing his  purpose,  and  for  tho  most  part  giving  np 
all  efforts  to  interfere  with  her  gentle  govern- 
ment. 

Tho  child  loved  him  dearly  too,  bat  not  at  all 
in  the  way  she  loved  her  mother.  She  took 
such  liberties  with  him  as  no  one  would  have 
thought  he  would  have  endured  for  a moment, 
and  he  found  that  he  rather  liked  her  merry 
teasing.  Still  there  was  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness in  his  heart  that  he  was  not  her  master — 
that  her  will  had  never  bent  itself  to  his — which 
deepened  as  she  grew  toward  womanhood,  and 
kept  alive,  despite  of  tender  love,  that  subtle 
antagonism  which  would  break  out  by-and-by, 
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perhaps,  into  tyranny  on  one  side,  and  revolt  cn 
the  other. 

It  was  a better  sight  thin  most  pictures  to  see 
Winnie  Gibson  when  she  was  eighteen.  She 
was  taller  and  more  fully  developed  than  her 
mother  had  ever  been,  yet  with  all  her  mother’s 
flower-like  delicacy.  Her  large,  fearless,  inno- 
cent eyes  had  a power  in  them  which  never  had 
looked  out  of  Rachel’s.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  quell  that  spirit,  or  break  down  that  resolute 
will.  Her  mother  had  thought  often  how  strong 
the  girl’s  will  was,  with  restless  anxiety,  and  a 
secret  self-blame,  because  she  had  not  striven, 
when  she  was  younger,  to  break  it ; as  if  there 
had  ever  been  a time  since  the  bairn  was  old 
enough  to  say  Mother  when  she  had  not  been 
queen  and  Rachel  helplessly  subject. 

She  heard  a gush  of  song  outside  one  summer 
afternoon,  as  she  sat  thinking,  as  usual,  about 
Winnie,  and  lamenting  her  own  easy  rule.  She 
could  not  help  a smile  of  pride  as  she  listened  to 
the  full,  rich  voice — a smile  which  deepened  as 
the  girl  caine  in,  brightening  the  room  with  her 
glad,  young  beauty.  She  walked  about  for  at 
few  moments,  putting  things  to  rights  a little, 
with  a curious  fidgeting  air  quite  unusual  to  her. 
Then  suddenly  she  came  and  knelt  down  at  her 
mother’s  side. 

“ Do  you  love  me  much  ?”  she  asked,  coax- 
ingly. 

“ Yon  know  that  as  well  as  I do,  darling.” 

“Will  you  tniss  me,  then,  when  I am  gone?” 

* ‘ Gone ! ” A sudden  dismay  struck  to  Rachel 
Gibson’s  heart,  and  made  her  cheek  pale.  She 
^remembered  six  graves:  were  the  angels  going 
to  call  for  this  child  also  ? 

“Yes,  gone,  mother  darling!  I have  prom- 
ised this  afternoon  to  leave  you  some  time — to 
go  away  with  James  Ransom.” 

“ Go  away  with  James  Ransom !”  the  mother 
repeated  after  her,  slowly,  aghast  with  dismpy. 
“ Child,  are  you  mad  ? Your  father  will  never 
let  you — never.  Don’t  you  know  that  he  hates 
old  John  Ransom  with  a life-long  hatred  ? Don’t 
you  know  that  Adam  Gibson  never  changes, 
never  forgives?” 

•“I  don’t  know  that  James  Ransom  is  any 
worse  because  he  is  John  Ransom’s  son#  As 
for  father,  if  you  think  he  won’t  let  me  marry 
James,  why,  I think  I won’t  ask  him.” 

The  worst  side  of  the  girl's  nature  was  upper- 
most then.  A fierce  fire  blazed  in  her  eyes, 
which  made  you  think  of  some  wild  creature  at 
bay.  Her  mother  was  completely  overpowered ; 
her  feeble  resistance,  her  weak  power  of  self-as- 
sertion, all  swept  away,  as  when  some  impetu- 
ous stream  overflows  its  banks  and  scatters  ruin 
and  wreck  over  peaceful  homes.  It  was  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  she  sat  in  such  dumb  silence, 
for  any  words  would  but  have  kindled  Winifred’s 
passion  to  fiercer  heat. 

After  a while  the  girl  was  frightened.  She 
thought  her  mother  seemed  as  if  she  were  turn- 
ing to  stone.  She  began  to  chafe  her  hands 
and  kiss  her,  in  an  agony  of  remorseful  love  and 
sorrow. 


“Don’t,  mother,”  she  cried ; “ don’t  look  so. 
Only  speak  to  me.  I will  not  go  against  my 
father  any  more  than  I can  help : only,  if  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  James,  it  would 
not  be  right  for  me  to  give  him  up  just  because 
my  father  and  his  don’t  like  each  other.  ” 

“ You  must  let  me  tell  him  tonight,  'Winnie, 
and  sec  what  he  says.  Until  after  that  don’t 
let  us  talk  about  it.  It  frightens  me.  Sit  down 
here  beside  me,  and  let  me  forget  the  bad  news 
a while,  and  think  you  are  my  own  little  Win- 
nie, that  used  to  love  me  so.” 

“That  does  fove  you  so,  mother,”  whispered 
the  girl,  with  soothing  fondness;  “that  would 
die  before  any  one  should  harm  one  hair  of  your 
head.” 

The  next  morning  Winnie’s  eyes  sought  her 
mother’s  face  anxiously.  She  could  gather  from 
it  little  hope.  Rachel  was  pale  and  silent 
Adam  Gibson,  too,  ate  his  breakfast  without  an 
unnecessary  word;  and  Winnie  did  not  run  aft- 
er him,  as  he  went  out  to  his  farm,  with  any 
kisses,  or  merry,  teasing  ways,  as  her  wont  was. 
The  spell  of  silence  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
her  also.  She  helped  her  mother  quietly  to 
clear  away  the  breakfast  things  and  do  up  the 
morning’s  work,  and  not  till  the  two  had  sat 
down  together  in  the  still  house  did  she  ask  a 
question.  Then  it  came,  anxiously,  pleadingly : 

“What  did  father  say?  Are  you  never  go- 
ing to  tell  me,  mother  ?” 

“It  is  no  use,  Winnie.  You  must  give  it 
up.  He  will  never  consent — never.” 

“Give  it  up!”  A smile,  just  touched  with 
scornful  pity,  flickered  across  Winnie’s  lips. 
“ You  don’t  understand  what  you  say.  I could 
no  sooner  give  up  James  Ransom  than  you  could 
give  me  up,  mother.  I love  him.” 

Blank  terror  whitened  for  a moment  Rachel’s 
face,  and  looked  out  of  her  sad  eyes.  Then  all 
gregr  dark,  and  her  head  fell  back  against  the 
cushions  of  her  chair,  in  a dead  faint.  Winnie 
sprang  to  her  side,  and  tried  half  a dozen  simple 
means  of  restoration,  trembling  herself  with  fear 
for  the  consequences  of  what  she  had  done. 

The  swoon  did  not  last  long.  Very  soon  the 
mother  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  faintly, 

“ It  was  nothing.  I shall  be  better  in  a mo- 
ment.” 

When  she  was  sitting  up  again,  and  Winnie 
was  kneeling  beside  her,  begging  her  forgiveness 
with  the  quick,  impulsive  pctiitence  of  her  pas- 
sionate nature,  she  brushed  back  the  girl’s  brown 
hair  with  a tender  touch,  as  she  said, 

“ I never  yet  had  any  thing  to  forgive  in  you, 
Winnie.  Ever  since  I have  had  you  you  have 
been  good  to  me.  I do  not  blame  you  for  this. 
You  could  not  help  loving  him,  I suppose ; and 
there  seems  no  justice  in  asking  you  to  give 
him  up  because  your  father  and  his  can’t  agree. 
Still,  it’s  a dreadful  thing  to  go  right  against 
your  father’s  will.  It  will  separate  you  from 
me ; for  I don’t  think  he  would  ever  let  you 
come  into  the  house  again.” 

“Nothing  can  truly  separate  us,  mother,  for 
we  shall  always  love  each  other.” 
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“Ay!  bat  what  should  I do  without  you  all 
the  long  days?  For  eighteen  years  you  have 
never  been  one  day  away  from  me.  How  could 
I live  in  this  still  house  and  never  hear  you 
laugh  or  speak,  or  see  your  face,  or  have  kiss 
or  smile  from  your  lips?  Oh,  child,  child!1’ 

Winnie’s  dark  eyes  swam  in  tears.  She  drew 
her  mother’s  head  to  her  bosom  with  the  old  air 
of  protection  which  had  been  so  ludicrous  when 
she  was  a little  toddling  thing. 

“ There ! don’t  grieve,  ” she  said,  soothingly ; 
“I  will  stay  with  you,  at  least  for  a while.  I 
m only  eighteen  now.  When  I am  twenty-one 
shall  have  a legal  right  to  take  my  own  course. 
Till  then  I will  obey  my  father.  So  cheer  up, 
darling!  you  are  sure  of  me  for  three  years. 
This  afternoon  I will  sec  James  and  tell  him  so.” 

“ But  I shall  be  keeping  you  from  happiness, 
and  your  heart  won’t  be  hero  even  if  you  are.” 

“Yes,  it  will,  mother;  you  shall  find  no 
change  in  me.  It  is  best  to  do  it.  Since  father 
opposes  me,  I ought  not  to  resist  him  till  I am 
older  * We  are  young,  James  and  I,  and  we  can 
afford  a little  waiting.” 

That  night,  just  at  twilight,  Winifred  came 
in,  a strange  look  upon  her  face — a light  in  her 
eyes  proud  but  sad.  She  did  not  speak,  for  her 
father  sat  at  the  table.  She  waited  until  some- 
thing called  her  mother  into  the  next  room. 
Then  she  followed  her. 

“I  have  told  James,  mother,  ariS  he  is  going 
to  enlist  for  the  next  three  years.  So  we  will 
be  happy  together  as  wo  used  to  be,  you  and  I. 
The  poor  boy  will  be  out  of  the  way.” 

“But  if  you  lose  him!  If  he  should  be 
killed!” 

“ He  will  not  be,  mother ! I am  not  bad 
enough  to  need  such  discipline.  The  great  Fa- 
ther pities  his  children,  and  he  will  let  me  have 
James  back  again  in  safety.  I shall  not  allow 
myself  to  fear.  I am  glad  he  is  going.  I shall 
love  him  better,  and  be  prouder  of  him  all  my 
• life,  for  doing  this  work  for  his  country.” 

“Did  you  tell  the  girl  what  I said?”  Adam 
Gibson  asked,  gruffly,  in  his  own  room  with  his 
wife  that  night 

“Not  all.  I told  her  that  you  would  never 
consent,  and  she  has  told  him.  He  is  going  to 
enlist  for  three  years  He  will  be  out  of  your 
way ; but  I warn  you  if  he  dies  it  will  kill  Win- 
nie.” 

“Girls  don’t  die  so  easy — or  didn’t  when  I 
was  young.  Don’t  worry.  Before  the  three 
years  are  out  we  shall  lmve  her  married  off  to 
somebody  better  worth  having.” 

Rachel  did  not  contradict  him,  but  she  won- 
dered that  he  did  not  understand  better  the  stead- 
fast, persistent  nature  inherited  from  his  own. 
The  very  same  element  of  character  whicli  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  forgive  John  Ransom 
would  make  it  impossible  for  his  daughter  to 
ceaso  from  loving  John  Ransom’s  son. 

That  was  the  fall  of  ’61.  Men  had  begun  to 
find  the  Great  Rebellion  a very  real  and  earnest 
thing,  and  were  rising  tip  to  crush  it;  making 
preparations  on  a very  different  scale  from  what 


they  had  at  first  imagined  would  be  necessary. 
The  regiment  which  James  Ransom  joined  be- 
longed to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was 
destined  to  see  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of 
the  war. 

Winnie  had  promised  that  her  mother  should 
find  no  change  in  hqr.  But  she  could  not  quite 
make  good  her  words.  There  was  no  diminu- 
tion of  affection,  indeed ; no  lack  of  the  tender 
thoughtfulness  with  which — seeming  even  from 
childhood  to  understand  all  the  untold  sorrow  of 
her  mother’s  lot — she  had  always  striven  to  light- 
en her  burdens.  But  the  merry  girl,  full  of 
song  and  frolic  and  the  exuberant  life  of  youth, 
was  gone ; and,  in  her  stead,  an  anxious  woman 
moved  silently  around  the  house,  making  no 
complaints,  saying  nothing  of  her  hopes  and 
fears,  but  studying  newspapers,  shivering  at  ru- 
mors of  battles,  and  gentle  with  a sad,  pitiful 
gentleness  more  pathetic  than  words. 

Adam  Gibson  never  once  mentioned  to  his 
child  the  name  of  James  Ransom,  but  he  tried 
hard  to  be  kind  to  her  in  his  own  way.  He 
bought  her  handsome  clothes,  which  she  never 
wore ; gave  her  money,  which  went  all  of  it  to 
buy  comforts  for  soldiers  far  away,  or  their  be- 
reaved wives  and  children  at  home ; sometimes 
tried  to  provoke  her  to  her  old  manner  of  teas- 
ing playfulness,  but  never  succeeded.  She  was 
perfectly  respectful  to  him,  more  obedient  than 
she  had  ever  been  before ; but,  beyond  the  form- 
al kiss  at  night  and  morning,  when  her  cold  lips 
just  touched  his  check,  never  affectionate.  I 
think  that  hard,  unyielding  heart  of  his  grew 
hungry,  sometimes,  to  see  her  as  she  used  to 
be.  Perhaps  he  repented  himself  of  what  he 
had  done;,  but,  if  so,  he  made  no  sign. 

So  the  years  went  on.  James  Ransom  never 
came  home,  and  no  one  ever  talked  about  him 
in  the  house  of  Adam  Gibson.  Once  or  twice 
Rachel  had  tried  to  speak  some  comforting  word 
about  him  to  her  child;  but  the  pale  pain  of 
Winnie’s  face,  the  stillness  of  her  unresponsive 
lips,  had  silenced  her.  Whether  the  girl  ever 
heard  of  him  no  one  knew ; if  she  did,  she  kept 
her  own  secrets. 

In  the  early  spring  of  ’64  nearly  all  his  regi- 
ment re-enlistcd,  and  were  homo  on  furlough ; 
but  James  Ransom  was  not  among  them.  Ra- 
chel guessed  by  this  that  he  expected  to  claim 
his  bride  in  the  fall,  and  was  not  ready  to  post- 
pone it  any  longer.  So  far  Winnie’s  belief  in 
his  safety  had  been  justified.  He  had  had, 
they  heard  through  village  rumor,  a few  slight 
wounds,  never  any  thing  serious — and  he  had 
been  in  all  the  battles. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
’64  would  come  a new  trial,  the  last  and  fierc- 
est. Even  Winifred,  knowing  what  lay  before 
the  gallant  army  marching  on  in  the  way  thrice 
soaked  in  vain  already  with  the  most  precious 
blood  of  the  countiy,  even  she  lost  something 
of  her  faith,  and  grew  so  weak  with  fear  that 
the  sudden  rustle  of  a paper,  or  the  swift  flight 
of  a bird  across  a window,  would  unnerve  her. 

She  was  standing  by  the  table  one  day  in 
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May,  doing  some  of  her  customary  household 
tasks,  When  her  father  came  in.  Whether  he 
had  taken  her  silence  with  regard  to  James 
Ransom  for  the  silence  of  forgetfulness,  or 
whether  he  was  urged  on  by  some  fierce  impulse 
to  let  her.  know  at  once  that  all  her  hopes  were 
over,  I know  not.  At  any  rate,  addressing 
his  wife,  but  looking  straight  at  Winifred,  he 
said, 

“Mother,  James  Ransom  is  dead.  He  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  May.” 

As  silently  and  helplessly  ns  if  she  had  been 
shot  through  the  heart  Winnie  fell  to  the  floor. 
Her  mother  sprang  to  her  side,  but  paused  an 
instant,  even  before  she  lifted  up  the  dear  head, 
to  utter  her  cry  of  indignation : 

“How  dare  you,  Adam  Gibson,  to  say  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  night  and  morning,  and  ask  God 
to  forgive  you  as  you  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  you  ? Do  you  want  to  be  forgiven  as 
you  have  forgiven  John  Ransom  ? You  are  a 
hard  man  *,  you  have  been  hard  to  me  for  forty 
years,  and  I have  borne  it  in  silence ; but  if  you 
have  killed  my  child,  may  God  forgive  you,  for 
I can  not ! ” j 

He  was  stricken  to  silence — partly,  perhaps, 
by  his  own  terror  at  what  he  had  done,  and  still 
more  by  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  meek-spirited 
woman,  who  had  been  to  fi im  for  forty  years  the 
embodiment  of  silent  submission  and  long-suf- 
fering. He  stood  by  without  a word  while  she 
loosened  the  girl’s  dress,  and  bathed  her  fore- 
head, and  chafed  her  hands.  Then  he  lifted 
her  up  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant, 
and  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  her  own  room. 

SheVas  not  dead,  for  her  pulses  stirred  lan- 
guidly, and  her  breath  feebly  came. and  went; 
but  she  took  no  nourishment,  spoke  no  word, 
made  no  answer,  even  when  her  mother  called 
her  name. 

So  she  lay  for  three  weary  days  and  nights, 
with  her  mother’s  mild,  patient  face  bending, 
full  of  anguish,  over  her  pillow.  In  those  days 
years  seemed  to  have  done  their  work  on  Adam 
Gibson.  He  grew  gray  and  old,  and  his  wiry 
figure  seemed  to  bend  like  a tree  before  some 
sudden  blast. 

The  fourth  day  he  came  in  from  some  errand 
which  had  taken  him  to  the  village,  with  a look 
of  strange  excitement  replacing  the  blank  de- 
spair of  his  face.  He  beckoned  his  wife  from 
the  room  where  she  kept  vigil  beside  Winifred. 

“ Mother,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  u he  is  not  dead 
after  all.  That  first  report  was  false.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  now  he  has 
been  exchanged  with  a number  more  of  the 
wounded.  They  say  he  won’t  die,  and  John 
Ransom  is  going  on  to  bring  him  home.  They 
are  giving  furloughs  to  those  of  the  wounded 
who  can  bear  to  be  moved,  because  the  hospitals 
are  so  full  that  they’ll  get  better  care  at  bomb. 
Will  his  coming  save  Winnie's  life?” 

“ What  is  the  use  of  his  coming  home,  or  of 
saving  Winnie’s  life,  when  you’ve  set  your  will 
up  that  she  sha’n’t  have  him  ? Better  let  them 
both  die.  Maybe  they'll  come  together  in  heav- 


en ; for  it’s  my  belief  that  the  Heavenly  Fitter 
is  kinder  than  earthly  ones  are.” 

“But  I am  not  set  against  them,  mother— 
not  now.  Your  words  went  home,  Rachel— 
went  home.  I am  a humbled  man,  and  1 aa 
willing  to  give  in.  I will  ask  John  Ransom  t» 
forgive  me,  and  let  me  go  with  him  to  bring  fc 
boy  back.  Only  tell  me,  will  it  be  in  time  ta 
save  our  girl’s  life  ?” 

“ God  grant  it  may  be ! Yea,  it  t riB  be— « 
must  be !”  she  answered,  growing  strangely  piti- 
ful toward  him,  now  that  she  saw  what  a work 
his  grief  was  doing  in  breaking  down  old 
dices,  and  softening  the  heart  which  so  msnj 
unforgiving  years  had  hardened.  She  went  is 
then  to  Winnie,  he  following.  She  scarcely 
hoped  to  rouse  her,  but  she  wonld  make  the  ef- 
fort. She  bent  over  the  pillow. 

“Winnie,  Winnie  darling,  it  was  not  true. 
It  was  a mistake.  James  is  not  dead,  and 
father  is  going  for  him  to  bring  him  home  to 
you.”  • 

As  if  fraught  with  some  strange  ^ower  pen- 
etrating the  dulled  senses,  the  life-giving  words 
went  home.  A smile,  wan  and  faint,  bat  obi 
so  full  of  sweetness,  dickered  across  the  pale  lips, 
and  then  they  moved,  and  formed  rather  than 
articulated  the  word  “father.” 

Adam  Gibson  bent  over  her,  shaken  by  suck 
a tempest  of  emotion  as  he  had  never  known 
before — a passion  of  love,  and  remorse,  and  hope. 
He  felt  her  lips  touch  his  face,  the  first  volun- 
tary caress  she  had  given  him  since  he  refused 
to  sanction  her  love : felt  it,  and  then  went  awir 
to  weep,  where  no  human  eyes  saw  him,  suck 
tears  as  he  had  never  wept  before  ; a rain  tbit 
wonld  soften  his  heart  and  make  it  meet  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  hope,  and  love,  and  faith. 

When  ho  had  regained  at  last  his  self-con- 
trol he  went  up  the  road  that  led  to  John  Ran- 
som’s house.  He  found  his  old  enemy  in  the 
yard,  making  some  arrangements  for  his  jour- 
ney. There,  under  the  May  sky,  with  God  s • 
peace  in  the  world  around  them,  he  went  np  to 
John  Ransom  and  put  out  his  hand. 

“Forgive  me,  neighbor.  I have  been  your 
enemy  more  than  forty  years,  and  called  myself 
your  fellow-Christian  all  the  time.  Is  it  too 
late  now  for  us  to  begin  to  be  friends  ?” 

His  outstretched  hand  was  grasped,  and  kind- 
ness begat  kindness,  and  penitence  was  the  fi- 
ther  of  penitence.  All  post  faults  on  both  sides 
were  confessed  and  forgiven ; and  then  Adam 
Gibson  told  the  story  of  his  child’s  love  and  snf- 
fering,  and  asked  the  question,  to  him  so  mo- 
mentous : 

“May  I go  with  you,  neighbor,  to  bring 
James  back  ? I think  I could  help  you,  and  I 
should  feel  easier  if  I was  doing  something  fa 
Winnie  to  make  up  for  the  past.” 

His  offer  was  not  rejected,  and  that  very  aft- 
ernoon the  two  men  started  to  bring  Winifred  s 
here  home. 

As  for  her,  hope  had  seemed  to  penetrate  afl 
her  veins  like  an  elixir  oflife.  She  grew  better 
rapidly,  and  before  the  week  of  their  absence 
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was  over  some  pale  roses  began  to  bloom  on  her 
thin  checks. 

At  last  they  came.  The  soldier’s  wound  was 
less  severe  than  they  had  feared ; bat,  as  he  was 
not  fit  for  duty,  they  had  not  found  it  difficult 
to  get  for  him  leave  of  absence.  He  came  at 
once  to  Adam  Gibson’s  house.  Even  his  father 
was  ready  to  admit  that  she  who  had  so  nearly 
died  for  him  had  the  first  claim.  Triumphant- 
ly her  father  led  him  in — led  him  to  the  easy- 
chair  where  Winifred  sat,  too  weak  to  rise  even 
yet.  He  put  their  hands  together,  and  said, 
fervently : 

“ I give  him  to  you,  and  you  to  him,  and  I 
pray  God  to  bless  you  both.” 

He  heard,  as  he  turned  away,  her  low  cry  of 
content — “ Oh,  James  I James !” — and  perhaps 
* it  was  the  happiest  moment  he«had  ever  known. 

He  went  out  into  the  other  room.  John  Ran- 
Mm  had  gone  away  to  prepare  his  wife  for  their 
boy’s  home-coming,  and  Rachel  sat  there  alone. 
For  a moment  he  looked  at  her  scarchingly. 
With  his  sight  sharpened  by  self-knowledge,  he 
could  read  th<3  sad  lines  which  the  years  had 
graven  on  her  face.  He  rejnembered  the  bright 
fresh  beauty  he  had  wooed  and  won ; and  the 
old  love — not  dead  all  this  time,  but  sleeping — 
stirred  again  to  the  life  of  youth  in  his  heart. 
He  went  to  her  side  and  took  her  hand,  making 
her  look  at  him  as  he  spoke : 

“You  said  I was  a hard  man,  Rachel ; that  I 
had  been  hard  to  you  for  forty  years ; and  you 
said  the  trnth.  But  our  child  will  live : I have 
not  killed  her,  and  so  I may  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  I have  not  been  worthy  of  your  love ; but 
oh ! tell  me,  if  you  can,  that  I have  not  lo6t  it ; 
for  never,  not  even  that  summer  when  I won 
you,  did  I love  you  so  well  as  now,  my  wife,  my 
Rachel  1” 

She  could  not  speak,  but  what  need  of  words  ? 
Her  worn  face  blushed  and  brightened  with  a 
beauty  tenderer  than  her  youth’s;  her  arms — 
those  tyed  arms,  so  long  empty — fell  round  his 
neck;  and  the  lonely  heart  hushed  the  throbs 
of  its  life-long  aching  in  the  rest,  won  so  late, 
but  won  at  last. 


THE  FIRST  TIME  UNDER  FIRE. 

WE  had  lain  for  ten  days  within  hearing  of 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Jackson,  with- 
in sight  of  the  bursting  shells  and  of  the  smoke 
of  that  great  torment,  but  still  we  had  not  os  a 
regiment  been  under  fire.  We  were  the  first 
troops  to  reach  conquered  New  Orleans;  but 
we  had  never  yet  heard  the  whistling  of  balls, 
excepting  in  a trifling  skirmish  on  Pearl  River, 
where  five  of  our  companies  received  a harmless 
volley  from  forty  or  fifty  invisible  guerrillas. 
About  all  that  we  knew  of  war  was  the.  routine 
of  drill  and  guard  duty,  and  the  false  night 
* alarms  with  which  our  brigadier  used  to  try  us 
and  season  ‘us.  No ; I am  mistaken : we  did 
know  what  it  was  to  suffer;  to  wilt  under  a 
Southern  sun,  and  be  daubed  with  Louisiana 
mud ; to  be  sick  by  hundreds  and  die  by  scores. 


But  now  we  were  to  quit  garrison  duty  behind 
the  great  earth-works  of  Camp  Parapet,  and  go 
into  offensive  operations.  Lieutenant  Godfrey 
Weitzel  of  the  Engineers,  the  chief  military  ad- 
viser of  General  Butler,  had  lately  been  created 
Brigadier-General,  and  the  extenuated  forces  of 
the  department  were  exhausted  to  furnish  him, 
with  a brigade  suitable  to  the  execution  of  the 
plans  which  he  proposed. 

Weitzel  did  not  want  the  Twelfth  Connecti- 
cut. It  was  generally  believed  that  the  regi- 
ments which  garrisoned  Camp  Parapet  were  not 
only  sickly  but  broken  in  spirit  and  undisci- 
plined. Sickly  I have  admitted  that  we  were ; 
but  not  broken  in  spirit,  except  so  far  as  that  life, 
from  constant  misery,  had  come  to  seem  hardly 
desirable,  and  death,  by  constant  presence,  had 
lost  his  terrors ; while,  as  to  the  third  charge,  I 
can  neither  broadly  admit  nor  squarely  deny  it. 

But  the  word,  had  gone  abroad  that  we  were 
undisciplined,  and  so  General  Weitzel  did  not 
want  the  Twelfth  Connecticut.  Shortly  after 
we  joined  his  brigade  he  came  upon  us  in  one 
of  onr  battalion  drills,  and,  taking  command, 
hurried  us  on  the  double-quick  through  move- 
ment after  movement,  with  the  intention,  as  I 
verily  believe,  of  puzzling  us,  and  so  finding  oc- 
casion to  report  us  unfit  for  immediate  field 
service.  It  was,  “ Double  column  at  half  dis- 
tance; battalion,  inward  face;  double-quick, 
march!”  And  then — “Form  square  right 
and  left  into  line  wheel ; double-quick,  march  I” 
And  then  — “Reduce  square;  double-quick, 
march  1”  And  then — “Column  forward,  guide 
right;  double-quick,  march!”  And  then — “De- 
ploy column;  right  companies,  right  into  line 
wheel ; left  companies,  on  the  right  into  line ; 
battalion,  guide  right,  double-quick,  ma-r-ch !” 
And  so  on  for  half  an  hour,  as  fast  as  the  men 
could  trot  and  the  officers  dress  the  ranks.  But 
there  was  not  an  instant’s  tangle  in  reeling  and 
unreeling  the  difficult  skein.  If  there  was  any 
thing  that  our  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding 
loved,  if  there  was  any  thing  that  our  old  Gen- 
eral excelled  in,  it  was  tactical  evolution.  We 
had  been  drilled  in  battalion  and  drilled  in  bri- 
gade till  we  went  like  a watch.  Weitzel  rode 
off  satisfied  with  the  Twelfth  Connecticut ; and 
the  regiment  was  equally  pleased  with  its  smart 
young  General. 

The  brigade  consisted  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
New  York,  Eighth  New  Hampshire,  First  Lou- 
isiana, and  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Connecti- 
cut, infantry;  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  and  First 
Maine  batteries ; Perkins’s  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts cavalry,  and  Barrett’s,  Godfrey’s,  and 
Williamson’s  companies  of  Louisiana  cavalry, 
numbering  altogether  nearly  four  thousand  ef- 
fective men. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1862,  it  embarked 
on  some  small  river  steamers,  and,  convoyed  by 
three  gun-boats,  sailed  one  hundred  miles  up  the 
Mississippi,  landing  the  following  day  near  the 
once  flourishing  little  town  of  Donelsonville. 
Donelsonville  is  on  the  right  or  western  bank, 
astride  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche,  which  is  one 
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of  the  numerous  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
carried  off  a considerable  body  of  water  through 
the  rich  district  of  Lafourche  Interieur.  The 
place  was  in  ruins,  shattered  by  shells  and  half 
burned — a punishment  which  had  fallen  upon  it 
for  firing  on  Farragut’s  giyi-boats.  Our  regi- 
ment slept  on  the  floor  of  a church,  and  I ate 
my  supper  off  a tombstone  in  the  cemetery.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  First  Louisiana 
to  hold  Donelsonyille,  we  commenced  our  march, 
following  the  bayou  in  a westerly  and  then  in  a 
southerly  direction,  one  regiment  of  infantry  and 
one  company  of  cavalry  on  the  right  bank,  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade  on  the  left  bank.  Com- 
munication was  secured  by  two  gigantic  Missis- 
sippi flat-boats,  easily  convertible  into  a pontoon- 
bridge,  which  were  towed  down  the  current  by 
mules  and  contrabands. 

This  was  the  first  night  that  our  regiment 
passed  out  of  doors.  I thought  I never  should 
get  to  sleep.  I had  a bed  of  cornstalks,  but  I 
believed  I was  roughing  it.  It  was  the  dread- 
ful exposure  to  the  night  air  which  worried  me, 
and  not  the  proximity  of  hostile  balls  and  bay- 
onets. And  when  I was  roused  at  five  in  the 
morning  to  continue  the  march,  I actually  felt 
more  fearful  of  being  broken  down  by  want  of 
proper  rest  than  of  being  shot  in  the  approach- 
ing engagement.  How  mistaken  our  mothers 
were  when  they  warned  us  against  exposure  to 
night  air,  and  sleeping  in  damp  clothing,  and 
going  with  wet  feet ! Judging  from  a two-years* 
experience  of  almost  constant  field-service,  I 
aver  that  these  things  are  wholesome  and  re- 
storative. It  does  not  require  a strong  consti- 
tution to  stand  them  ; it  is  sleeping  inside  of 
walls  w'hich  ought  properly  to  be  called  expo- 
sure, and  which  demands  a vigorous  vitality; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  civilization 
that  it  enables  humanity  to  do  this  without  ex- 
termination. I have  a screed  to  deliver  some 
day  on  this  subject  to  a misguided  and  house- 
poisoned  public. 

Meantime  our  General  was  unable  to  sleep, 
in  his  anxiety  about  the  struggle  which  he  knew 
would  come  on  the  morrow.  It  would  be  his 
first  battle,  and  not  one  of  his  regiments  had 
ever  been  under  fire.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  he  recollected  that  he  had  no  corps  of 
engineers  to  cut  down  the  levee,  in  case  it  should 
be  necessary  to  pass  cavalry  and  artillery  across 
the  bayou.  He  ordered  a body  of  soldiers  and 
contrabands  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and 
had  them  furnished  with  spades,  picks,  and  axes. 
Was  that  all  ? He  ran  over  his  preparations, 
and  found  them  complete;  so,  lying  down  in 
his  trooper’s  over-coat,  he  slept  till  the  column 
started. 

This  day  (Monday,  October  27,  18G2)  the 
Eighth  New  Hampshire  and  Perkins’s  Massa- 
chusetts cavalry  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
bayou,  parallel  with  the  head  of  the  main  col- 
umn. It  was  prudent  to  keep  our  principal 
force  on  the  left  bank,  because  that  afforded  the 
broadest  and  dircctest  line  of  retreat  in  eftse  of 
a repulse.  The  troops  marched  as  loosely  as 
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usual,  in  the  road,  on  the  levee,  and  nil  over  the 
lots,  taking  advantage  of  every  possible  cut-off, 
and  presenting  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
rank-and-file  regularity  of  movement  which  the 
same  regiments  were  brought  to  after  six  or 
eight  months  more  of  field  duties.  We  passed 
pretty,  flourishing  plantations,  and  endless  flats 
of  weaving  green  sugar-cane.  The  roads  were 
vacant  of  vehicles;  not  an  individual  of  the  dom- 
inant white  race  showed  his  face;  but  crowds 
of  negroes  rushed  out  with  tumultuous  simple 
acclamations  of  joy.  It  was  “God  bless  you, 
massas ! — Oh,  de  Lord’s  name  be  praised  ! — We 
knowed  you’d  come ! — I’se  a gwine  ’long  with 
you.”  And  go  with  us  they  did  by  hundreds, 
ready  to  do  any  thing  for  us,  and  submitting 
uncomplainingly  to  the  trickeries  and  robberies 
which  were  prnoticed  upon  them  by  the  jokers  * 
and  scape-graces  of  the  brigade.  Looking  ahead 
down  the  longer  stretches  of  the  w inding  bayou, 
we  could  occasionally  see  the  parti-colored  flags 
of  the  signal  corps  waving  from  some  conspicu- 
ous angle  of  the  levee,  as  they  sent  back  in  si- 
lent messages  the  discoveries  of  the  advanced 
scouts.  As  on  the  day  previous,  we  came  across 
a freshly-deserted  bivouac  of  the  rebels,  and  we 
learned  from  the  negroes  that  they  numbered 
about  five  hundred,  chiefly  cavalry  or  mounted 
infantry.  I,  for  one,  expected  no  engagement, 
not  knowing  that  these  troopers  were  hastening 
to  join  a force  of  about  two  thousand  infantry 
and  artillery  which  General  Mouton  had  collect- 
ed at  Thibodeaux,  the  capital  of  the  Lafourche 
district.  Moreover  our  regiment  formed  the  rear 
of  the  column,  and  I,  as  officer  of  the  day,  march- 
ed with  the  rear-guard  of  the  regiment,  so  that 
I seemed  to  be  far  away  from  all  chances  of 
battle. 

Then  came  a story  that  the  fighting  had  been 
going  on  in  front  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
that  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  had  already  lost 
seventy  men  ; which,  by-thc-wav,  w as  only  one 
of  the  numerous  false  rumors  that  fiv  broadcast 
like  grape-shot  through  every  combat ; the  losses 
being  trifling  up  to  this  time,  and  the  Thirteenth 
not  having  yet  been  engaged. 

I learned  afterward  that  the  affair  commenced 
in  this  manner:  A sergeant  and  four  or  five 
men  of  Perkins’s  cavalry,  scouting  ahead  of  the 
Eighth  New  Hampshire,  passed  an  open  field  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  came  next  to  a 
wood  filled  with  underbrush,  the  road  running 
between  this  and  the  levee  of  the  bayou.  Hero 
one  of  the  troopers  whispered,  “Sergeant,  there 
they  are — to  the  right — lying  down.”  The  ser- 
geant turned  his  eyes  without  turning  his  bead, 
and  saw  ranks  of  men  in  dirty  gray  and  butter- 
nut uniforms  stretched  on  their  faces  in  the 
wood,  nearly  concealed  by  the  leafy  undergrowth 
Rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  looked  ostentatiously 
in  every  other  direction,  and  called  out,  ‘ * I don’t 
see  any  thing ; let’s  go  back  and  report.”  Turn- 
ing with  assumed  carelessness,  they  went  away 
at  a walk  until  they  reached  a distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  rods,  when  they  broke  at  full  gallop 
for  the  head  of  the  column.  One  of  the  icbels, 
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whom  we  took  in  the  subsequent  battle,  remark- 
ed s “If  that  sergeant  hadn’t  been  so  steady  he 
would  have  caught  his  death-cold.  I had  a bead 
drawn  on  him ; but  the  officers  wouldn’t  let  us 
fire.  They  thought  the  coons  didn’t  see  us,  and 
they  allowed  they  was  going  to  bag  the  whole 
column.” 

Perkins  immediatelyfl£eployed  his  men  as 
skirmishers,  and  opened  fire  on  the  ambush. 
The  rebels  returned  it  vigorously,  throwing  out 
a heavy  force  of  sharp-shooters,  and  bringing  up 
four  pieces  of  artillery  to  the  angle  of  the  wood, 
where  they  took  position  behind  a cover  of  green- 
ery. The  horses  of  this  artillery  were  mistaken 
for  cavalry,  and  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire 
formed  square,  after  sending  out  two  companies 
as  skirmishers  to  support  Perkins.  On  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  bayou  Weitzel  promptly  formed 
the  Seventy-fifth  New  York  and  Thirteenth  Con- 
necticut in  columns  by  battalion,  and  pushed 
them  forward  to  find  the  force  which  ho  supposed 
must  be  in  front  of  his  main  body.  But  this 
force,  the  rebel  right  wing,  w'as  not  large,  and 
was  held  back  out  of  action,  waiting  for  eventu- 
alities. The  Seventy-fifth  and  Thirteenth  wea- 
ried themselves  in  vain  with  struggling  through 
interminable  green  cane-fields,  which  broke  up 
the  formations  of  the  columns,  and  even  of  the 
companies,  compelling  them  to  halt  and  reor- 
ganize. 

* 4 This  is  a false  scent,  ” said  Weitzel.  “ The 
fighting  will  be  on  the  other  side.” 

The  two  regiments  received  orders  to  hurry 
back,  the  Thirteenth  to  go  to  the  support  of  the 
Eighth,  and  the  Seventy-fifth  to  hold  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  crossing.  The  engineer  corps 
organized  in  the  morning  was  set  to  work  cut- 
ting a road  through  the  levee;  the  unwieldy 
pontoon-bridge  was  swung  into  position,  and  two 
12-pound  howitzers  placed  to  command  it.  At 
the  same  time  an  aid  was  sent  to  the  Twelfth 
Connecticut  with  instructions  to  throw  off  knap- 
sacks, leave  two  companies  to  protect  the  bag- 
gage train,  and  hasten  up  to  join  in  the  attack. 

Here  let  me  pause  to  remark  that  the  little 
battle  of  Labadieville  was  the  most  scientific 
combat,  or  at  least  the  very  luckiest  one  in  re- 
gard to  combinations  effecting  their  logical  re- 
sults, that  I ever  witnessed.  It  is  as  an  illus- 
tration of  two  great  military  principles,  the  value 
of  time  and  the  value  of  concentration,  that  it 
is  chiefly  interesting.  To  exhibit  this  I must 
state  the  enemy’s  position,  forces,  and  inten- 
tions. I have  already  observed  that  his  right 
wing,  posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  bayou,  and 
consisting  of  a regiment  of  infantry  and  a bat- 
tery of  six  field-pieces,  was  held  well  back,  or, 
in  military  parlance,  refused,  being  probably 
meant  to  merely  amuse  our  main  column.  His 
centre,  on  the  right  bank,  was  composed  of  four 
field-pieces,  a regiment  of  Lafourche  militia, 
and  two  regiments  of  veterans  from  Bragg’s 
army,  lately  sent  home  to  recruit.  His  left 
wing,  five  hundred  cavalry  and  two  field-pieces, 
was  at  this«moment  making  a large  circuit  by  a 
country  road,  with  the  idea  of  coming  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire.  The  whole 
force  amounted  to  twenty  - three,  or  possibly 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  while  ours  numbered 
a trifle  over  three  thousand,  a part  of  which  was 
necessarily  kept  out  of  action  to  guard  our  long 
train  of  baggage.  Mouton’s  plan  was  an  ex- 
cellent one.  He  did  not  mean  that  his  weak  right 
wing  should  fight  seriously,  unless  it  should  be 
necessary  to  keep  his  centre  from  being  flanked 
or  turned.  His  veterans  were  to  repulse  the 
Eighth  New  Hampshire,  and  his  cavalry  was  to 
cut  off  its  escape.  There  was  only  one  flaw ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  pontoon-bridge.  The 
whole  question  was  whether  Weitzel  could  con- 
centrate his  main  force  against  Mouton’s  centre 
and  break  it  before  the  cavalry  of  the  latter 
could  get  into  action  on  our  rear. 

And  now,  while  the  rebel  skirmishers  are  slow- 
ly driving  back  the  skirmishers  of  the  Eighth,  I 
will  return  to  my  own  regiment.  When  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  move  forward  I obtained  per- 
mission of  the  colonel  to  quit  the  rear-guard  and 
take  command  of  my  company.  With  drums 
beating,  fifes  screaming,  and  banners  floating, 
we  hurried  on,  listening  to  the  slow  dropping  of 
artillery  two  miles  distant.  I was  anxious,  but 
so  far  only  for  my  men,  not  knowing  how  they 
would  behave  in  this  their  first  battle.  I com- 
menced a rough  and  ready  joking  with  them, 
not  because  I was  gay,  but  because  I wanted 
them  to  be  gay.  I have  forgotten  what  I said ; 
it  was  poor,  coarse  fun  enough  probably ; but  it 
answered  the  purpose. 

Well,  the  light-hearted,  reckless,  yet  steady 
countenance  of  the  company,  and  of  the  whole 
regiment,  was  all  that  one  could  desire.  We 
found  the  pontoon-bridge  in  position,  and  the 
two  howitzers  which  protected  it  firing  slowly, 
while  an  unseen  rebel  battery  answered  it  with 
equal  deliberation.  Here  we  first  came  under 
fire,  and  here  I first  saw  a wounded  man.  In  a* 
country  carriage,  upheld  by  two  negroes,  was 
some  sufferer,  his  knee  crushed  by  a shot,  his 
tom  trowsers  soaked  with  a dirty  crimson,  his 
face  a ghastly  yellow,  and  his  eyes  looking  the 
agony  of  death.  I did  not  want  my  men  to  see 
the  dismaying  spectacle,  and  called  their  atten- 
tion to  something,  I have  forgotten  what,  which 
was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou.  As 
we  rushed  down  the  inner  slope  of  the  levee  an 
amazingly  loud,  harsh  scream  passed  over  us, 
followed  by  a sharp  explosion  and  a splashing 
in  the  water.  I was  not  alarmed,  but  rather 
relieved  and  gratified.  If  they  can’t  aim  better 
than  that,  I simply  thought,  they  are  welcome 
to  fire  all  day.  Then  came  another  shell, 
striking  close  to  the  crowded  bridge  and  spat- 
tering the  men,  but  without  deterring  the  thirsty 
ones  from  stopping  to  fill  their  canteens.  It  was 
wonderfully  fine  practice,  considering  that  they 
were  aiming  at  us  from  behind  the  levee,  half  a 
mile  down  the  stream,  where  the  fellows  who 
worked  the  guns  could  not  see  us.  I remember 
{hat  my  chief  anxiety  while  crossing  was  lest  I 
should  wet  my  feet  in  the  sloppy  bottom  of  the 
flat-boat.  The  terror  of  battle  is  not,  I think,  m 
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an  abiding  impression,  but  one  that  comes  and 
goes  like  throbs  of  pain ; and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  veteran  soldiers,  who  have  learned 
to  know  when  there  is  danger  and  when  there 
is  not ; the  moment  an  instantaneous  peril  has 
passed  they  are  as  cool  as  if  it  had  never  ap- 
proached. But  on  the  present  occasion,  I re- 
peat, I was  not  oppretsed  by  any  feeling  which 
could  be  called  even  alarm.  I was  buoyed  up 
by  the  physical  excitement  of  rapid  movement, 
by  my  anxiety  that  my  company  should  do  well, 
and  by  my  ignorance  of  the  profounder,  the 
really  tremendous  horrors  into  which  battle  may 
develop.  A regiment  of  well -drilled  green- 
horns, if  neatly  brought  into  action,  can  charge 
as  brilliantly  as  veterans. 

The  moment  we  were  up  the  opposite  bank 
the  battery  ceased  firing  at  us,  having  lost  sight 
of  us  on  account  of  an  intervening  wood,  al- 
though we  were  now  on  the  same  side  of  the 
bayou.  We  saw  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire 
coming  toward  us,  retreating  in  double  column, 
ready  to  form  sqqarc  at  a moment's  warning. 
As  we  pushed  straight  on  into  the  fields,  march- 
ing by  the  flank,  an  aid  rode  up  with  orders. 

44  Colonel,  the  General  says  the  Eighth  will 
be  on  your  left.  Move  more  to  the  right,  and 
give  it  room  to  deploy.  Throw  out  skirmishers 
to  the  front,  and  follow  them  through  the  woods 
in  line  of  battle.  Beyond  the  wood  is  an  open 
field.  You  will  cross  that  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  position.” 

Two  companies  immediately  moved  out  as 
skirmishers,  which,  as  most  people  now  know, 
is  a scattered  formation,  the  men  marching  in 
one  rank  and  five  paces  apart.  The  remaining 
six  companies  continued  their  course  until  near- 
ly a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  bayou,  when  they 
fronted  into  line  of  battle.  Concealed  by  the 
^wood  the  line  advanced  deliberately,  while  the 
two  hostile  batteries  passed  the  time  in  pound- 
ing away  at  each  other,  although  neither  could 
see  the  other’s  position.  Emerging  from  a field 
of  dry,  rustling  reeds  we  came  to  a strong  post- 
and-rail  fence  made  of  cypress,  suefi  as  one 
meets  all  over  Southern  Louisiana. 

“Down  with  the  fence!”  shouted  our  com- 
mander. * 4 Throw  it  over,  men ! ” 

Some  rushed  against  it  and  pushed  it  flat  in 
places,  while  others  climbed  over  it.  Now  came 
a scattered  underbrush  of  thorn  thickets  which 
embarrassed  and  confused  us  prodigiously.  The 
best-disciplined  troops  will  not  come  up  to  the 
scratch  in  good  order  when  it  is  a case  of  charg- 
ing brambles  and  briers.  Great  gaps  opened 
and  closed  again.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
continually  yelling,  44  Centre  dress ! Close  up 
that  gap!  Centre  dress,  men!”  And  the  com- 
pany officers  were  howling  the  same  orders.  In 
our  inexperience  we  believed  that  all  was  lost 
if  the  regiment  did  not  march  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der as  if  it  were  on  review ; and  from  here  on- 
ward, all  the  way  through  the  battle,  we  labor- 
ed for  a straight  line  with  an  anxiety  of  pre^ 
occupation  which  greatly  supported  our  courage. 

44  By  the  right  of  companies  to  the  front!”  the 


Lieutenant-Colonel  presently  commanded,  and 
the  regiment  filed  into  six  little  parallel  col- 
umns, each  moving  by  the  flank — a most  con- 
venient formation  for  threading  the  thorny  laby- 
rinth. When  we  reached  clearer  ground  it  was, 
“Halt;  front;  right  into  line  wheel ; forward, 
guide  centre ! ” And  once  more  we  advanced  in 
line  of  battle.  0 

Just  as  we  reached  the  wood  which  covered 
our  advance  the  skirmishing  companies  dropped 
back  upon  us  and  fell  into  line,  the  senior  offi- 
cer reporting  his  discoveries.  44  Colonel,  the 
enemy  are  something  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  of  us.  They  are  on  the  other  side 
of  a long  open  lot,  behind  a fence  which  lines  a 
cross-road,  and  protected  by  a ditch  in  which 
they  are  lying.” 

“Oh!”  roared  an  Irish  soldier  of  mine, 
“they’ve  got  all  the  advantage  of  us.” 

44  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead!”  said  I, 
fearing  he  would  discourage  his  comrades.  4 4 Do 
you  want  all  the  advantages  yourself?” 

44  No,  Captain,  I don't ; but  I want  some  kind 
of  fair  play  ; an’  I don’t  see  the  harrum  of  sav- 
in* so.” 

As  we  approached  the  edge  of  the  wood  near- 
est the  enemy  they  caught  sight  of  us,  and  a 
shell  screamed  over  our  heads,  passing  through 
the  lower  branches,  and  sending  down  a shower 
of  leaves.  Nearly  the  whole  regiment  bowed 
low  and  gracefully,  but  without  halting  or  break- 
ing. Stepping  to  the  front,  I turned  round  and 
laughed  at  my  men,  saying,  44 1 beg  your  par- 
don for  not  bowing  when  you  did;  the  truth  is, 
I did  not  think  of  it  till  it  was  too  late.”  This 
was  pure  bravado,  not  characteristic  of  me,  I 
hope,  but  suggested  by  the  fear  that  my  new  sol- 
diers were  getting  frightened,  and  intended  to 
restore  their  spirits.  Poor  as  the  joke  was  it 
actually  made  them  laugh,  so  slight  was  their 
anxiety,  if  any. 

The  shells  came  fast  now,  a majority  of  them 
screeching  over  the  colors,  at  which  they  were 
evidently  aimed.  Not  only  were  the  four  guns 
directly  in  front  of  us  booming  rapidly,  but 
Sims’s  battery,  half  a mile  down  the  bayou,  and 
on  the  other  side,  was  pitching  his  iron  about 
us  at  a venture.  Meantime  our  own  two  how- 
itzers, the  only  ones  as  yet  brought  into  action 
by  Weitzel,  had  ceased  firing,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  our  advance.  I remember  that  this 
damped  my  spirits  at  the  time,  although  it  was 
of  course  absolutely  necessary.  Each  shot  came 
lower  than  the  last,  and  I thought  calmly,  They 
will  hit  something  soon.  I did  not  attempt  to 
dodge.  I reflected  that  a missile  would  hit  me 
about  the  same  time  that  I should  hear  it.  I 
believed  that  the  eyes  of  all  my  soldiers  were 
upon  me  (whereas  they  were  probably  looking 
only  for  the  enemy) ; and  so,  for  reason's  sake 
and  example's  sake,  I kept  my  head  steadfast. 
It  cost  me  no  great  effort.  I had  no  nervous 
inclination  to  duck,  no  involuntary  twitching  or 
trembling;  I was  not  aware  of  any  painfnl 
quickening  of  the  pulse;  in  short,#I  was  not 
frightened.  I thought  to  myself,  It  is  very 
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possible  that  they  will  hit  me,  but  I hope  not, 
and  I think  not.  It  seemed  to  me  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  others  should  be 
killed,  and  that  I should  not.  I hare  suffered 
more  ia  every  engagement  since  than  I did  in 
this  first  trial.  It  is  a frequent,  it  is  the  usual 
experience. 

And  here  came  a severe  test  of  discipline  and 
courage ; another  stout  post  - and  - rail  fence  to 
overthrow.  “ Now  then,  Twelfth,”  shouted  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  “I  told  you  to  break  that 
last  fence  down,  and  you  climbed  over  it.  Down 
with  this  one ! Go  at  it  and  flatten  it.  For- 
ward, battalion,  double-quick!” 

With  a shout  and  a rush  we  flung  our  breasts 
against  the  fence,  laying  it  prostrate  throughout 
nearly  our  whole  front— excepting  that  the  ex- 
treme right  company,  floundering  ankle-deep  in 
a swamp,  was  obliged  to  climb  it,  while  the  two 
left  companies  were  also  balked  in  their  charge 
by  a long  thicket  of  thorn-bushes.  “By  the 
right  flank!”  shouted  the  Captains,  and  they 
filed  around  the  obstacle ; then,  “ By  company 
into  line!”  and  they  came  up  into  position  on 
the  run.  But  these  circumstances  caused  a 
disorganizing  crush  toward  the  centre ; and  to 
the  anxious  eyes  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
regiment  looked  as  if  it  were  going  to  pieces. 
“ Halt ! ” he  commanded ; 4 4 guides  on  the  line ; 
centre  dress !”  The  company  guides  threw  them- 
selves forward,  faced  toward  the  centre,  brought 
their  pieces  to  a present  and  aligned  themselves, 
as  is  usual  in  correcting  the  front  of  a regiment. 
But  time  and  circumstances  pressed,  and  the 
next  order,  44  Guides,  posts ; forward,  battalion  ; 
guide  centre!”  came  almost  immediately,  caus- 
ing us  to  advance  before  the  line  was  fairly  rec- 
tified. 

We  were  just  entering  a large  open  field,  dot- 
ted by  a few  trees  and  thorn-bushes,  with  a 
swampy  forest  on  the  right  and  the  levee  of  the 
bayou  on  the  left,  when  the  rebels  gave  ns  their 
musketry.  It  was  not  a volley,  but  a file  fire — 
it  was  a long  rattle  like  that  which  a boy  makes 
in  running  with  a stick  along  a picket-fence, 
only  vastly  louder;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sharp,  quick  whit  whit  of  bullets  chippered  close 
to  our  cars.  In  the  field  little  puffs  of  dust 
jumped  up  here  and  there;  on  the  other  side 
of  it  a long,  low  blue  roll  of  smoke  curled  up- 
ward ; to  the  right  of  it  the  gray  smoke  of  the 
artillery  arose  in  a thin  cloud ; but  no  other 
vestige  of  an  enemy  was  visible. 

About  this  time  the  First  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany D was  surprised  at  seeing  two  of  his  men 
fall  down  and  roll  over  each  other.  To  his 
mind  they  seemed  to  be  struggling  which  should 
get  undermost,  and  thus  find  shelter  from  the 
bullets.  44 Get  up!  get  into  the  ranks!”  he 
commanded,  hitting  the  uppermost  with  the  fiat 
of  his  sabre.  One  of  them  silently  pointed  to  a 
bloody  hole  in  his  trowsers  and  lay  quiet ; the 
other  rose  with  a mazed  air,  looked  about  for 
liis  rifle,  picked  it  up  and  ran  after  the  com- 
pany. A bullet  had  struck  this  man’s  piece, 
dashed  it  against  him  with  such  force  ns  to 
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knock  him  down,  glanced,  and  passed  through 
the  thigh  of  his  comrade. 

The  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  G had  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a laggard,  pushing  him 
forward  int<%the  ranks,  when  a fragment  of  a 
shell  struck  the  man  in  the  breast,  passing 
downward  through  his  body  and  killing  him  in- 
stantly. Private  Judson  of  Company  C flung  * 
up  both  hands  with  a loud  scream  and  dropped 
dead  with  a ball  in  his  heart.  A shot  through 
the  foot  disabled  the  left  corporal  of  my  com- 
pany. A ballet  struck  the  rifle  of  the  man 
next  me  in  the  rear  rank,  knocking  it  off  his 
shoulder,  end  over  end,  several  feet  distant. 
Picking  it  up  he  showed  me  the  now  useless 
lock,  and  asked  me  what  he  should  do.  “Fetch 
it  along,”  I said,  “you  may  have  a chance  to 
use  the  bayonet ; wo  shall  be  up  there  present- 
ly.” Bringing  it  to  a right-shoulder-shift  he 
fell  into  his  place  and  made  the  charge  in  that 
manner.  On  the  right  of  me  a sharp  crash,  as 
of  dry  bones  broken  by  a hatchet,  drew  my  at- 
tention, and,  looking  that  way,  I saw  Edwards, 
one  of  the  color-bearers,  fall  slowly  backward, 
raising  one  hand  to  his  mouth  as  the  blood  spirt- 
ed from  it;  an  “Oh!”  of  pain  or  alarm  burst 
from  his  lips,  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a stare 
of  woeful  amazement. 

I had  expected  that  such  sights  as  this  would 
be  most  depressing  and  terrible.  It  was  not 
so ; it  was  not  even  painful ; it  hardly  seemed 
unnatural;  it  only. produced  a feeling  of  sur- 
prise. Kelley  of  the  color  guard,  one  of  our 
Louisiana  recruits,  seized  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
from  the  fallen  man’s  hand  and  bore  them  on- 
ward, calmly  chewing  his  tobacco. 

1 All  this  time  we  were  subjected  to  both  can- 
non and  musketry  without  being  allowed  to  re- 
spond, which  is  the  severest  of  all  the  trials  of 
battle.  “Oh  dear!  when  shall  we  fire?”  I 
heard  one  of  the  color  corporals  exclaim  in  a 
voice  of  real  anguish  ; and  there  was  a general 
feeling  of  relief  when  the  Lieutenant-Colonel’s 
clear,  metallic  voice  rang  out,  “Fire  by  file! 
commence  firing !”  The  men  could  not  wait  to 
fire  by  file,  which  is  a graduated  discharge,  run- 
ning from  the  right  to  the  left  of  each  company ; 
they  brought  down  those  four  hundred  rifles  to- 
gether, and  sent  one  crashing,  magnificent  vol- 
ley into  the  hostile  line  of  smoke  which  fronted 
them ; for  as  yet  we  could  see  no  other  sign  of 
an  enemy.  The  next  second  every  one  was 
loading  his  piece  with  such  a frenzied  haste  as 
if  his  life  depended  on  the  rapidity  of  the  opera- 
tion. Suddenly  I was  amazed  and  disgusted  at 
seeing  the  two  centre  companies  fall  on  their 
faces.  Drawing  my  sword  and  turning  upon 
the  man  nearest  me,  I shouted,  44  You  miserable 
coward,  if  you  don’t  get  up  PH  split  your  head 
open.”  “ We  were  ordered  to  lie  down,”  he  an- 
swered ; and  one  of  my  lieutenants  corroborated 
the  statement.  I looked  around  in  doubt.  44  It 
can’t  be,”  I said  ; 44  the  right  of  the  regiment  is 
moving;  and  there  is  the  Colonel  just  behind 
it.” 

The  men  fell  intoline  again,  and  the  dropping 
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filo  fire  had  commenced  in  our  ranks  when  I and 
every  one  near  me  heard  distinctly  a loud  order 
to  lie  down.  Down  we  went,  all  the  more 
smartly,  I think,  because  at  that  instant  a shell 
dew  between  the  colors  with  a deafening,  hoarse 
screech  as  if  the  rebels  had  fired  a brace  of  mad 
catamounts  at  us.  I remember  that  I laughed 
at  the  nervous  haste  of  my  plunge,  and  that  I 
saw  one  of  my  men  laughing  also  as  he  went 
down,  probably  for  similar  reason.  In  my  boy- 
hood I have  ducked  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
very  much  the  same  laugh,  in  escaping  from  a 
particularly  swift  snow-ball. 

“Forward!"  we  heard  the  Colonel  shout; 
and  springing  up  we  advanced.  It  was  our  last 
stop.  The  men  were  excited,  but  not  fright- 
ened. On  they  went,  file-firing,  straight  toward 
the  enemy,  in  the  teeth  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
There  was  a heavy  pressure  from  right  to  left  to- 
ward the  colors ; some  of  my  small  men  were 
crowded  out  of  their  places;  we  were  three 
ranks  deep  instead  of  two.  As  little  Sweeny 
dodged  along  the  rear,  trying  to  find  a crack  in 
the  living,  advancing  wall  to  poke  his  gun 
through,  one  of  my  officers  twice  collared  him 
and  dragged  him  back  to  his  place,  saying, 
‘ 1 What  the  — and  — are  you  doing  on  the 
right  of  the  company  ?” 

. “Liftenant,”  was  the  read y answer,  “ I am 
up  here  purtectin’  thim  colors.” 

The  swearing  mania  was  irrepressible;  no- 
thing but  oaths  could  express  our  feelings.  I 
was  not  a profane  man ; I never  swore  at  one  of 
my  company  before  that  day ; but  at  that  mo- 
ment I had  a gift.  In  the  rage  of  the  charge, 
' in  the  red  presence  of  slaughter,  it  seemed  as  if 
every  possible  extremity  of  mere  language  was 
excusable,  provided  it  would  aid  in  gaining  vic- 
tory. A serious  friend  has  asked  me  since  if  I 
did  not  think  of  eternity.  Not  once.  I was 
anxious  for  nothing  but  to  keep  a steady  line 
and  to  reach  the  enemy’s  position.  I did  not, 
as  I previously  supposed  I should,  urge  my  sol- 
diers to  fight  desperately  and  fire  rapidly.  They 
were  fighting  w ell  enough  and  firing  fast  enough. 
Nearly  all  that  I said  might  be  summed  up  as 
repetitions  of  the  two  orders,  “ Close  up”  and 
“Guide  right.”  I even  swore  at  one  of  the 
color  corporals  for  being  out  of  line,  although 
the  man  had  simply  dropped  back  a pace  in  the 
process  of  loading. 

I acted  against  the  rules  when  I kept  my 
place  in  the  front  rank  after  the  firing  had  com- 
menced ; but  I had  two  lieutenants  to  keep  order 
in  the  rear,  and  I thought  it  best  to  let  the  men 
see  one  of  their  officers.  Marching  in  this  posi- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  the  regiment,  I noticed 
that  the  line  had  assumed  a convex  form,  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  colors  drawing  the  middle 
companies  slightly  ahead  of  the  flank  ones. 
And  here,  looking  away  to  the  left,  I saw  the 
Eight  New  Hampshire  in  confusion  and  drop- 
ping behind  us  like  an  exploded  steamer  losing 
headway.  It  was  partly  the  enemy’s  fire  which 
had  broken  them,  they  being  directly  in  front  of 
the  battery  and  suffering  much  more  than  we ; 


but,  far  more  than  that,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
formation  of  the  regiment  “by  inversion,”  the 
result  of  which  was  to  spoil  the  working  of  the 
delicate  tactical  machinery.  The  Eighth  was  a 
noble  body  of  men,  and  distinguished  itself  sub- 
sequently at  Port  Hudson  in  a most  heroic  man- 
ner, losing  more  than  one-half  its  numbers  in  a 
single  assault. 

Weitzel,  who  was  riding  close  at  our  heels, 
smoking  a cigar  and  surveying  every  thing  with 
the  coolness  of  an  outsider,  saw  the  disaster, 
and  hurried  up  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  to 
relieve  the  staggering  regiment.  Meantime  we 
went  on  alone,  keeping  up  our  file-fire  and  grad- 
ually straightening  our  line.  Several  times  I 
thought  impatiently,  Shall  we  ever  get  there? 
shall  we  ever  be  among  them  ? I believed  that 
there  would,  of  course,  be  a bayonet  struggle, 
not  knowing  then  that  hand-to-hand  combats 
exist  mainly  in  newspapers. 

The  field,  I have  said,  was  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long.  We  had  passed  over  one-half  of  it 
before  I saw  a single  man  of  the  hostile  force ; 
and  their  cannon  I did  not  see  at  all,  so  well  were 
they  masked  by  shrubbery,  although  I could  per- 
ceive the  puffs  of  smoke  which  they  gave  out  when 
discharged.  Numbers  of  men  in  the  regiment 
never  laid  eyes  on  a rebel  during  the  whole  ac- 
tion. The  first  troops  that  we  caught  sight  of  were 
probably  the  Lafourche  militia,  Mouton’s  reserve, 
which  came  down  the  cross-road  on  a run  to  re- 
inforce the  threatened  position.  As  soon  as  they 
got  in  our  front  they  commenced  firing  irregu- 
larly, without  halting  or  forming,  then  broke 
suddenly  in  a panic,  rushing  into  the  thickets 
in  their  rear,  and  disappearing  in  a most  rapid, 
harmless  manner.  This  I did  not  see,  for  it 
happened  opposite  our  right  wing,  and  my  eyes 
were  set  straight  forward.  But  when  we  had 
got  half  across  the  field  I became  aware  that 
the  hostile  battery  had  ceased  firing;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  I perceived  a crowd  of  men 
spring  up  from  behind  the  fence  in  front  of  us, 
plunge  across  the  road,  and  sweep  into  the  for- 
est, seeming  to  be  actually  jumping  over  each 
other  in  their  haste,  and  looking,  in  their  gray 
uniforms,  like  an  immense  flock  of  sheep  swarm- 
ing over  a fence.  At  this  sight  our  regiment 
raised  a spontaneous  yell  of  triumph,  and  quick- 
ened, if  possible,  the  fury  of  its  fire. 

Just  then  a tremendous  volley,  the  voice  of 
the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  coming  into  action, 
rang  out  somewhat  in  rear  of  our  left.  It  was 
given  contrary  to  the  orders  of  tho  Colonel,  but 
the  sight  of  the  escaping  enemy  was  too  strong 
a temptation.  On  we  went,  smack  up  to  the 
fence,  yelling  with  excitement  and  blazing  away 
at  the  woods,  although  every  living  rebel  bad 
disappeared.  It  was  all  that  our  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  aided  by  his  company  officers,  could  do 
to  halt  the  regiment.  I was  in  a state  of  amaze- 
ment at  what  seemed  to  me  the  feeble  resistance 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  far  from  supposing  that 
we  had  broken  his  main  force  and  won  the  battle. 

“ Can’t  this  firing  be  stopped?”  I said,  anx- 
iously, to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.  “Are  we 
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not  wasting  oar  ammunition  on  a mere  party 
of  skirmishers  ?” 

4 4 Cease  firing 1”  he  ordered,  riding  down  the 
line.  And  with  some  difficulty  quiet  was  re- 
stored. 

44  Can’t  the  regiment  push  into  the  woods?” 
I now  asked.  44 1 am  afraid  the  enemy  ma^ 
re-form  there  and  drive  us  hack  again.” 

Instead  of  following  this  suggestion  he  did 
better,  ordering  out  two  companies  as  skirmish- 
ers to  pursue  the  victory,  and  directing  the  offi- 
cers of  the  remaining  companies  to  re-form  and 
connt  off  their  men.  If  I had  not  been  an  in- 
experienced soldier  I should  not  have  under- 
taken to  press  advice  upon  my  superior  officer; 
it  was  the  natural  eagerness  and  simplicity  of  a 
green-horn  which  led  me  to  rush  forward  in  this 
officious  manner. 

We  had  scarcely  straightened  our  ranks  when 
we  heard  a cheer  from  the  Thirteenth,  now  form- 
ed on  our  left,  and  saw'  Weitzel  in  front  of  them 
making  a speech.  What  he  said  to  them  I could 
not  hear,  but  his  address  to  us  was  a very  com- 
pendium of  practical  instruction. 

“Twelfth  Connecticut,”  he  spoke,  in  answer 
to  our  congratulatory  hurrah,  44  you  have  done 
well.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Never  stop, 
and  the  enemy  won’t  stop.” 

44  That  is  the  best  speech  I ever  heard  in  my 
life,”  one  of  my  men  remarked. 

“Three  cheers  for  General  Weitzel!”  yelled 
an  excited  corportri,  jumping  out  of  the  ranks 
and  swinging  his  cap.  44  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hur- 
rah!” 

Our  Lieut-Colonel  now  spoke.  “Twelfth, 
you  have  done  well,”  he  began : 4 4 but  not  so 
well  as  I hoped.” 

A Voice.  “What  did  you  expect,  Colonel? 
We  made  them  skedaddle.” 

Colonel.  “Yes,  I know  that.  That  was  all 
right.  But  I wanted  you  to  do  it  more  coolly. 
After  the  drilling  that  you  have  had  1 thought 
you  would  go  through  it  like  a parade.  I tried 
to  hfidt  you  in  the  middle  of  the  field  to  dress 
the  line.  I shouted  at  you  with  all  my  force ; 
but  I couldn’t  get  you  to  stop.” 

Voices.  44  We  didn’t  hear  a word  of  it,  Col- 
onel.” 

Colonel.  “I  suppose  not.  I don’t  see  how 
you  could  hear  when  you  were  yelling  so  and 
keeping  up  such  a fire.  I never  heard  such  a 
racket.  And  now,  color  guard,  why  didn’t  you 
shake  out  those  colors?  There  isn’t  a bullet- 
hole  in  them.” 

Color  Sergeant.  44  We  rolled  them  up  to  go 
through  the  woods,  Sir.” 

Colonel.  “That’s  all  right.  But  next  time 
let  them  fly  whenever  you  come  to  a clear  spot. 
Never  mind  battle-rents.  They  only  make  the 
old  flag  more  glorious.” 

There  was  some  grumbling  at  the  unthafikful 
tone  of  this  speech.  We  thought  that  we  had 
done  our  duty  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  the  ground  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  our  first  fight.  After  an  expe- 
rience of  forty-three  days  under  fire  I am  of 


opinion  that  I never  saw  a more  dextrous,  rapid, 
and  vigorous  advance,  although  I have  certainly 
seen  cooler  ones. 

About  this  time,  just  early  enough  to  be  too 
late,  the  rebel  left  wing  completed  its  circuit  and 
appeared  in  our  rear.  But  when  it  came  in 
sight  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire,  which  had 
been  led  back  to  meet  it,  and  guessed  thereby 
how  the  main  conflict  had  gone,  it  lost  heart, 
and,  after  firing  a few  shots  across  the  bayou  at 
our  baggage  train,  hurried  off  by  a roundabout 
way  to  rejoin  Mouton  at  Thibodeaux. 

The  Thirteenth  was  now  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  beaten  centre,  following  up  Perkins’s  caval- 
ry and  a section  of  artillery,  the  guns  of  which 
we  could  hear  booming,  farther  and  farther  away, 
for  half  an  hour  afterward.  On  the  road  and  in 
the  swampy  wood  behind  the  rebel  position  we 
took  a field-piece  and  nearly  three  hundred  pris- 
oners. The  color  sergeant  of  the  Crescent  Reg- 
iment was  caught,  up  to  his  waist  in  mire,  but 
he  had  hid  his  colors,  probably  by  burying  them 
in  the  morass ; and  so  the  Twelfth  failed  to  se- 
cure a rightful  trophy. 

During  the  evening  my  servant  arrived  with 
ray  over-coat,  which  enabled  me  to  pass  the  night 
in  a state  of  half  comfort.  Our  prisoners,  clad 
generally  in  the  coarse  cottonade  called  negro- 
cloth,  suffered  severely  with  cold,  especially  those 
whom  wc  had  dragged  out  of  the  morass.  They 
appropriated  without  compunction  the  blankets  * 
of  their  dead  comrades  and  even  of  their  dead 
colonel.  Our  own  men  were  as  badly  off,  ex- 
cept that  their  clothing,  being  of  woolen,  was 
better  suited  to  the  temperature.  Their  blank- 
ets and  over-coats  were  with  their  knapsacks, 
three  miles  away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou ; 
and  such  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  train 
across  the  bridge  that  our  regimental  baggage 
did  not  arrive  till  morning ; nor  could  the  poor 
fellows  be  allowed  to  go  singly  after  their  prop- 
erty for  fear  of  another  fight  in  case  the  enemy 
should  be  reinforced.  But  after  pickets  had 
been  thrown  out,  the  rest  of  the  men  were  al- 
lowed to  collect  rails  and  build  huge  camp  fires, 
around  which  they  stood  or  sat  till  morning, 
chewing  their  hard  biscuit,  smoking,  and  brag- 
ging endlessly  of  their  victory. 

One  of  the  first  men  whom  I beheld  in  the 
morning  was  Edwards,  the  color-bearer,  whom 
I had  seen  fall  with  what  I supposed  to  be  a 
mortal  wound,  and  who  now  presented  himself 
to  claim  his  colors,  having  understood  that  we 
were  to  have  a second  battle.  The  ball  had  act- 
ually passed  through  his  head,  entering  the 
mouth,  and  coming  out  behind  the  left  jaw. 
He  simply  complained  that  his  mouth  was  very 
sore,  and  that  ho  could  eat  nothing  bnt  soup. 
He  was  ordered  back  to  hospital,  being  evident- 
ly too  severely  hit  to  do  duty ; and  in  fact  he  had 
a long  illness,  the  fever  of  the  hurt  terminating 
in  typhus.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in 
war  is  the  heroism  of  the  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  at  which  I 
have  described  the  combat  of  Labodieville,  our 
regimental  loss  was  but  two  killed  and  fourteen 
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wounded.  Its  smallness  was  owing  in  part  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  advanced,  and  the 
consequent  brevity  of  our  exposure  to  lire,  only 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  elapsing  from  the 
time  the  first  shell  passed  over  us  to  the  mo- 
ment of  reaching  the  fence.  It  did  not  seem, 
by-the-wav,  fifteen  minutes.  The  entire  loss 
of  the  brigade  was  less  than  ninety  killed  and 
wounded,  of  which  about  one-half  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire. 

Allow  me  now  to  recall  and  insist  upon  the 
tactical  ideas  which  ap]>eared  earlier  in  this  nar- 
rative. Weitzel  won  his  little  victory  by  dint 
of  concentration  and  of  promptness  of  move- 
ment ; and  the  possibility  of  these  flowed  from 
the  forethought  which  provided  his  rude  but 
serviceable  pontoon -bridge.  Similar  results 
would  have  followed  the  same  tactics  if  one 
hundred  thousand  men  had  been  opposed  to 
each  other  instead  of  less  than  six  thousand. 
Of  all  the  combats  that  I have  seen  this  one 
was  the  most  scientific,  orderly,  comprehensible, 
and  artistically  satisfactory.  I will  venture  one 
other  military  reflection.  I think  the  success 
of  our  regiment  in  charging  veterans  in  a strong 
position  was  owing  very  much  to  the  file-fire 
which  we  kept  up  while  advancing.  In  the 
first  place,  it  supported  the  spirits  of  our  men, 
who  believed  that  they  were  doing  as  much  dam- 
age as  they  received,  and  felt  that  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  trial  as  long  as  the  enemy. 
In  the  second  place,  it  killed  the  musketry  of 
the  rebels,  who,  unfortunately  for  their  morale, 
I think,  had  for  shelter  a deep  plantation  ditch, 
which  served  them  the  purpose  of  a rifle-pit. 
Now  a human  being  who  has  a cover  in  battle 
hates  to  put  his  head  outside  of  it.  As  a proof 
that  we  actually  did  overwhelm  and  derange  the 
hostile  musketry,  I may  adduce  the  fact  that  we 
had  only  six  men  hit  by  bullets.  The  rebels 
lost  very  few,  to  be  Bure ; but  the  fence  nbove 
their  heads  was  so  tattered  by  our  shot  as  to  be 
a curiosity ; and  the  prisoners  said  that,  what 
with  the  whizzing  of  Minids  and  the  flying  of 
cypress  splinters,  the  ditch  w'as  a most  unpleas- 
ant position.  I believe  the  manoeuvre  of  file- 
firing while  advancing  in  battalion  line  to  be 
quite  a novelty.  Notwithstanding  frequent  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  I never  yet  heard  of  any 
other  regiment  having  practiced  it.  An  attack- 
ing line  generally  halts  from  time  to  time  and 
delivers  volleys,  or  advances  at  a right-shoulder- 
shift,  taking  what  the  enemy  sends  without  re- 
ply until  the  position  to  be  seized  is  actually 
reached.  All  threU  of  these  methods,  I admit, 
are  sufficiently  difficult  of  execution;  but  the 
one  by  which  we  carried  our  point  at  Labadie- 
ville  is  certainly  the  least  trying  to  human  na- 
ture. The  difficulty  is  that  it  can  not  be  put  in 
practice  except  on  level  ground,  where  the  rear 
rank  can  keep  well  closed  up ; and  even  then 
the  leading  men  are  in  some  danger  of  having 
their  heads  blown  off  by  the  muskets  of  their 
supporting  comrades.  For  instance,  I had  my 
neck  scorched  at  Labadieville  by  the  fire  of  one 
of  my  own  soldiers. 


And  now  let  us  ascend  from  tactics  to  strat- 
egy. The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  that  Weit- 
zel should  drive  the  enemy  down  the  Lafourche 
to  Thibodeaux;  that  Colonel  Thomas,  with  the 
Eighth  Vermont  and  a colored  regiment,  should 
flank  them  there  by  way  of  the  railroad  from 
New  Orleans ; and  that  the  Twenty-first  Indiana 
with  a force  of  gun-boats  should  seize  Brashear 
City,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  Atcba- 
falaya.  To  bring  all  this  about,  Mouton  ought 
to  have  fought  a second  battle  with  us  at  Thibo- 
deaux, or  at  least  to  have  retired  with  a decent 
degree  of  deliberation.  But  he  had  been  too 
neatly  whipped  and  too  thoroughly  frightened 
to  do  either.  He  made  a desperate  rush  for 
Brashear  City,  deserted  at  every  step  by  his  La- 
fourche militiamen,  and  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Atchafalaya  almost  in  sight  of  the  intercept- 
ing force,  which  had  been  detained  two  days  off 
the  bar  by  a furious  norther.  As  for  us,  we  foj* 
lowed  him  in  a most  leisurely  manner,  fearing 
that  he  would  do  just  what  he  did.  And  now 
for  nearly  six  months — that  is,  until  General 
Banks  arrived  to  open  his  Teche  campaign — was 
Weitzel  military  master  of  the  fertile  Lafourche 
country,  and  commander  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  all  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


LIBRARIES. 

“ fTIHE  treasury  of  remedies  for  the  soul”  was 

Ji  inscribed  over  the  entrance  of  the  library 
of  Osymandyas  at  Thebes,  the  first  library  men- 
tioned in  history.  Three  thousand  years  have 
wrought  no  change  in  the  truth  of  the  legend 
which  classes  libraries  among  the  prime  agen- 
cies for  promoting  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  the  most  violent  or  perceptible  causes 
which  produce  the  most  permanent  conse- 
quences; the  slow,  gradual  upheaval  of  conti- 
nents presents  grander  results  than  the  spasmod- 
ic qunkings  of  Vesuvius;  the  quiet  success  of 
Christianity  has  surpassed  the  wonders  achieved 
by  the  sword  of  Mohammed  ; the  invention  of  a 
German  mechanic  has  revolutionized  the  world, 
and  books,  whether  in  manuscript  or  printed, 
have  exercised  a silent  but  controlling  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  the  ages — an  influence  not 
the  less  real  because  generally  unrecognized. 

When  Pisistratus  founded  the  Homeric  library 
at  Athens  he  accomplished  what  Harmodius&nd 
Aristogiton  could  not  undo  when  they  overthrew 
his  power ; he  established  an  institution  whose 
effects  were  felt  long  after  its  destruction,  shap- 
ing the  thoughts,  tastes,  opinions,  and  actions 
of  the  race. 

In  the  dark  ages  it  was  in  monastic  libraries 
that  the  relics  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
were  preserved  for  the  return  of  more  auspicious 
days.  Collections  of  classic  and  patristic  au- 
thors were  numerous,  relics  snatched  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  few  of 
these  libraries  containing  over  five  or  six  hun- 
dred MSS.,  but  in  the  aggregate  forming  a vast 
number.  Alcuin,  Anselm,  Charlemagne,  the 
abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  York,  and  other 
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prominent  characters,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
advancement  of  libraries.  The  monks,  cooped 
up  in  their  narrow  cells,  gave  expression  to  their 
uspir&tions  after  a more  exalted  and  intellectual 
existence  than  that  to  which  they  were  doomed 
by  translating  the  classic  authors.  “That  they 
slept  their  lives  away  is  most  untrue,*’  says  Long- 
fellow ; “for  in  an  age  when  books  were  few — 
so  few,  so  precious,  that  they  were  chained  to 
their  oaken  shelves  with  iron  chains  like  galley- 
slaves  to  their  benches,  these  menr  with  their 
laborious  hands,  copied  upon  parchment  all  the 
lore  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  transmitted  it 
to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
but  for  these  monks,  not  one  line  of  the  classics 
would  have  reached  our  day.” 

The  Benedictines  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
not  only  great  book  collectors,  but,  according 
to  the  character  of  their  order,  they  did  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men  of  the  time  toward 
diffusing  the  advantages  of  literature.  Their 
great  monastery,  Monte  Casino,  was  a sort  of 
treasury  or  mint  where  choice  M5S.  were  stored 
and  prepared,  and  whence  kiflledge  obtained 
currency  at  a period  of  profound  degradation. 
Destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  rebuilt  only  to  be 
shaken  by  earthquakes  and  ravaged  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  their  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  the 
institution  continued  steadily  to  progress  in  spite 
of  such  terrors,  and  the  monks  became  famous 
throughout  Christendom  for  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry as  book-hunters  and  book-manufacturers. 
Men  of  literary  tastes  proceeded  thither  as  to  an 
oasis  in  tlie  desert ; and  long  after  the  decay  of 
the  convent  and  the  dispersion  and  destruction 
of  many  of  its  volumes,  its  name  survived,  and 
its  antique  cloisters  continued  an  object  of  de- 
vout pilgrimage  to  such  men  as  Boccaccio  and 
Mabiilan.  Here  Tasso,  worn  out  by  the  terri- 
ble anguish  of  his  life,  spent  some  of  his  last 
days.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  library 
of  Monte  Casino  was  incalculable. 

After  the  decline  of  this  institution  the  pro- 
motion of  libraries  is  principally  due  to  Richard 
de  Bury,  the  Anglo-Norman  bibliophile  and  bib- 
liographer of  the  period  of  Edward  III.,  and  to 
Petrarch  his  contemporary.  The  Philobiblon 
of  the  former  we  commend  to  every  book-lover 
as  a charming  little  treatise,  unsurpassed  in 
merit  by  any  subsequent  work  of  the  kind.  De 
Bury  would  have  enjoyed  with  all  his  heart  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  edition  so  beautifully 
printed  in  1861  by  Munsell,  “ Aldi  Discipulus 
Albanus.”  Petrarch,  the  friend  of  De  Bury,  is 
famous  as  a poet,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  he  was  also  a book  collector  and  aspired  at 
founding  a library,  for  which  object  he  bequeathed 
his  books  to  the  Venetian  republic  as  a nucleus 
for  a State  Library.  But  the  wealthy  oligarchs 
of  the  city  of  the  sea  were  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  traffic  of  gold,  silks,  and  spices  of  the  Orient 
to  attend  to  literature,  and  Petrarch’s  collection 
lay  neglected  until  some  of  the  precious  MSS. 
became  actually  petrified  in  the  damp  vaults 
where  they  were  confined.  Eventually  the 
books  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  by 


some  remarlyable  chance  over  seven  hundred  of 
these  books,  over  which  the  great  poet  and  lover 
once  pondered  and  dreamed,  have  found  an  asy- 
lum from  the  storms  of  ages  in  the  library  of 
Trieste.  How  inestimable  isjhe  worth  of  those 
volumes  rich  with  such  tender  memories ! 

How  much  it  adds  to  the  interest,  the  vitality 
of  books  if  we  can  associate  them  with  men  who 
have  enlisted  the  attention  or  sympathy  of  gen- 
erations! The  Royal  Library  of  Paris  seems 
more  attractive  to  us  because  the  illustrious  De 
Thou — Huguenot,  patriot,  and  historian— minis- 
tered to  its  wants  as  librarian,  and  because  of 
the  tragic  fate  of  his  son  and  successor,  who  has 
been  celebrated  in  De  Vigny’s  Cinq  Mars.  The 
Ilarleian  IvfSS.  suggest  to  us  that  quaint  comic 
genius,  Robert  Burton,  rummaging,  as  Dibdin 
tells  us,  among  the  huge  black  letter  folios  as 
in  a mine,  giving  us  the  results  of  his  labor  in 
that  oddest  of  farragos,  “The  Anatomie  of 
Melancholy,”  which  has  diverted  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  many  a student.  With  what  venera- 
tion we  contemplate  the  monastic  library  of  Er- 
furth,  where  Luther,  while  a young  man,  passed 
many  days  that  would  otherwise  have  been  weari- 
some. There  he  found  the  Bible  which  first 
aroused  him  to  a sense  of  his  own  necessities, 
and  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men.  “ This  book,” 
as  D’Aubignc'  has  eloquently  observed,  “deposit- 
ed upon  the  unknown  shelves  of  a gloomy  hall, 
is  about  to  become  the  book  of  life  to  a whole 
nation.  In  that  book  the  Reformation  lay  hid.” 

No  sign  of  our  ago  is  so  indicative  of  present 
prosperity  and  intelligence,  and  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  time, 
as  the  growing  attention  paid  to  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  books.  The  silent  but  won- 
derful power  of  libraries  is  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged. The  revenues  of  states,  the  dona- 
tions of  private  munificence,  are  liberally  con- 
tributed for  the  nourishment  of  libraries.  The 
British  Museum,  with  its  vast  collection  of  MSS. 
and  printed  volumes,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  a passing  notice.  The  libraries  of 
the  old  Nitrian  monasteries,  neglected  among 
the  sands  of  Egypt,  have  been  ransacked  for 
their  treasures  of  Coptic,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Abyssinian  lore,  which  now  adorn  the  shelves 
of  the  Museum ; and  from  ail  parts  of  the  globe 
literary  representatives  may  be  said  to  have 
come  and  settled  in  this  great  metropolis  of 
books.  At  present  the  collection  numbers 

40.000  MSS.,  600,000  printed  volumes,  and 

200.000  pamphlets. 

The  superb  Bibliothfeque  Impcriale  of  Paris, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  contained  in  1861 
1,000,000  printed  volumes,  and  160,000  MSS., 

300.000  maps,  300,000  pamphlets,  130,000  en- 
gravings, and  150,000  numismatic  specimens. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  it  contains 
many  duplicates.  The  Library  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve at  Paris  with  200,000  volumes,  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin  with  its  600,000  volumes,  and 
a magnificent  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  the 
Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen  with  450,000  vol- 
umes, the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg, 
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which,  in  little  over  a century,  has  accumulated 
500,000  volumes,  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich 
with  500,000  volumes,  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna  containing  over  425,000  volumes,  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican  possessing  on  the  shelves 
of  its  antique  alcoves  the  finest  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  world— among  them  many 
inestimable  treasures  brought  thither  from  Con- 
stantinople when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  so 
scurvily  treated  by  Savonarola ; these,  and  many 
others,  invite  us  to  linger  in  their  calm  retreats 
and  dream  over  the  strange  legends  which  clus- 
ter around  them  like  ivy ; but,  behold,  are  they 
not  all  written  in  the  chronicles  of  Edward  the 
son  of  Edwards,  who  hath  “given  good  heed, 
and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many”  and 
divers  things  worthy  to  be  remembered  ? where- 
fore, let  him  that  desireth  to  be  more  fully  in- 
formed as  to  these  things,  search  diligently  in 
these  books  and  be  edified. 

But  as  for  us  let  us  turn  to  the  efforts  made 
in  our  own  land  to  promote  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion by  the  foundation  of  libraries,  although 
very  few  of  our  libraries  can  lay  any  pretensions 
to  antiquity.  While  successive  ages  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  literature  and  the  per- 
petuation of  libraries  in  the  Old  World,  ours 
are  mostly  the  product  of  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  present  century.  In  1663,  or  there- 
abouts, Pepys,  the  fussy,  consequential  courtier 
and  book-collector  of  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
was  jotting  down  in  his  diary  such  items  as  the 
following,  which  show  how  plentiful  books  were 
in  England  at  that  time : “To  Paul’s  church- 
yard, where  I found  several  books  ready  bound 
for  me : February  1G  (Lord’s  Day),  all  the  morn- 
ing making  a catalogue  of  ray  books.”  He  had 
no  idea  of  wasting  his  time.  “By  Mr.  Dug- 
dale  I hear  the  great  loss  of  books  in  St.  Paul’s 
church-yard,  and  at  their  hall  also,  which  they 
value  at  about  £150,000” — a sum  equal  to 
£400,000  at  present,  or  82,000,000.  “Feb- 
ruary 8.  To  the  Strand  to  my  bookseller’s,  and 
there  bought  an  idle,  roguish  French  book, 
which  I have  bought  in  plain  binding,  avoiding 
the  buying  of  it  better  bound,  because  I resolve, 
as  soon  as  I have  read  it,  to  burn  it,  that  it  may 
not  stand  in  the  list  of  books,  nor  among  them, 
to  disgrace  them  if  it  should  be  found.”  Vir- 
tuous Pepys ! while  he  was  thus  luxuriating  in 
the  pastures  of  literature  the  English  colonies 
were  fighting  Indians  and  clearing  a howling 
wilderness.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years  before  these  extracts  were  penned  that  the 
first  printing-press  in  the  United  States  was 
started  at  Cambridge.  Donated  soon  after  to 
Harvard  College,  it  has  since  become  the  Uni- 
versity press  so  celebrated  for  its  choice  editions. 
Then  came  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the 
Revolution,  succeeded  by  all  the  confusion  and 
bustle  attendant  on  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
fant people  struggling  for  a place  among  the 
nations ; and  yet  one  is  really  astonished  at  the 
progress  achieved  by  our  literary  institutions 
even  amidst  all  these  adverse  circumstances. 


It  is  due  to  the  men  of  the  Old  World  to  say 
that  to  them  is  owing  much  of  what  was  done 
toward  building  up  the  early  American  libra- 
ries. With  a prophetic  eye  they  beheld  the  fu- 
ture glory  of  the  colonies,  and  sought  to  influ- 
ence their  destiny  and  incorporate  themselves 
with  their  fame  by  liberal  contributions  of  books 
and  money.  The  library  of  Harvard  College, 
the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in 
1632,  and  was  endowed  with  gifts  from  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Richard  Baxter,  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, and  many  others  of  the  mother  country. 
These  invaluable  tomes  were  all  consumed  by 
fire  in  1764.  The  library,  however,  was  imme- 
diately recommenced,  and  now  contains,  exclu- 
sive of  the  society  libraries  and  pamphlets, 
about  85,000  volumes. 

The  Library  of  Yale  College  comes  next  in 
order  of  date,  and  was  actually  founded  before 
the  college  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  cler- 
gyman who  contributed  the  books  which  formed 
its  nucleus,  in  1700,  saying,  “I  give  these  books 
for  the  founduM^of  a college  in  this  colony.” 
What  worldl^Bisdom  sometimes  inspired  the 
counsels  of  those  quaint  New  England  divines 
of  the  olden  time  ! The  Library  of  Columbia 
College  was  founded  in  1757.  The  Library 
Association  of  Philadelphia  was  started  in  1731, 
by  that  universal  genius,  that  representative 
Yankee,  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  statue  sur- 
mounts the  entrance  of  the  present  building, 
which  was  erected  late  in  the  lost  century.  This 
was  the  first  of  those  subscription  libraries  in 
America  which  afterward  so  rapidly  multiplied 
that  Franklin  could  say  before  he  died : “ These 
libraries  have  improved  the  general  conversation 
of  the  Americans ; made  the  common  tradesmen 
and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  in 
other  countries;  and  perhaps  have  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  stand  so  generally  made 
throughout  the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  priv- 
ileges.” This  library,  with  the  Loganian  col- 
lection attached  to  it,  has  received  contributions 
from  many  sources,  and  now  contains  over 60,000 
volumes.  The  Philosophical  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia was  also  founded  by  Franklin. 

The  Redwood  Library,  of  Newport,  was  initi- 
ated by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley,  then 
resident  in  this  country.  The  project  was  nobly 
seconded  by  Abraham  Redwopd,  Esq.,  by  a do- 
nation of  £500,  in  1747 ; and  £5000  were  sub- 
scribed for  the  erection  of  a building,  a large 
sum  for  a colonial  library  in  those  days.  The 
plan  was  drafted  by  one  of  the  architects  of 
Blenheim  House ; and  the  elegant  little  build- 
ing still  remains,  a monument  to  the  traditional 
wealth  and  stateliness  of  Newport  in  its  early 
years.  The  collection,  although  so  mnch  older 
than  most  of  our  libraries,  contains  only  12,000 
volumes,  but  these  are  all  of  real  merit.  Dr. 
Stiles,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  was  long  the 
librarian.  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  the  choice  little  Redwood,  enshrined  in 
its  beautiful  antique  temple,  and  redolent  with 
such  fragrant  associations,  os  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  country. 
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The  Library  of  tlje  American  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  possesses  a 
complete  series  of  works  relating  to  ornithology, 
besides  over  25,000  ornithological  specimens — 
nn  unsurpassed  collection.  The  New  York  State 
Library  at  Albany,  founded  as  late  as  1818,  long 
after  many  other  American  libraries,  and  de- 
pendent for  its  support  on  the  caprice  of  a mot- 
ley and  constantly-varying  Legislature,  has  still 
made  extraordinary  progress.  It  now  contains 
over  65,000  volumes.  Many  superb  works  pub- 
lished by  foreign  governments  enrich  its  alcoves. 
It  also  possesses  a complete  set  of  the  British 
Patents,  the  most  stupendous  work  ever  sent  to 
press,  and  which  increases  from  year  to  year  in 
new  installments,  rolling  up  like  compound  in- 
terest. But  four  or  five  other  sets  of  it  have 
reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; and  its  worth 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  few  other  works  are  in 
so  constant  requisition.  The  Law  Department 
embraces  over  18,000  volumes.  But  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  New  York  State  Library  is  in  early 
historical,  local,  geographical,  and  statistical 
works  relating  to  America,  and  in  this  it  is  sur- 
passed by  no  library  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a curious  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  the 
original  papers  taken  from  Andrews  boots  when 
he  was  captured  are  on  exhibition  in  this  li- 
brary. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  also  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  American  archives; 
and  is,  moreover,  interesting  as  possessing  900 
volumes  of  the  private  library  collected  by  In- 
crease and  Cotton  Mather.  How  often,  per- 
haps, has  the  sapient  author  of  the  Magnolia 
turned  to  these  tomes  to  verify  some  learned 
quotation  which  he  was  about  to  inscribe  in  his 
chronicle  for  the  confusion  of  “ salvages"  and 
heretics,  and  the  edification  of  the  orthodox. 
The  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety is  a small  but  valuable  collection,  luxuri- 
ously cradled  and  tenderly  nursed  by  the  anti- 
quarians of  the  “ Hub.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  our 
libraries.  Few  of  them  are  ^noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  size ; but  what  they  lack  in  quantity  is 
compensated  by  quality.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  although  many  of  the  Continental 
libraries  boast  of  their  bulk,  a great  deal  of  it 
is  adipose  matter — mere  rubbish — the  accumu- 
lation of  ages,  but  possessing  no  value  other  than 
that  of  mouldiness  and  sheer  old  age ; while  the 
American  libraries  above  alluded  to  are  “of 
gold  compact,”  continuing  bat  a small  fraction 
of  useless  stuff. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  libraries  in  the 
United  States  springing  up  every  where,  and 
rapidly  assuming  proportions  which  even  an  En- 
glishman would  not  disdain.  Our  town  and 
public  libraries  are  the  noblest  evidences  of  the 
prosperity  attained  by  our  great  republic,  and 
among  the  surest  pledges  of  its  permanence  and 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  The 
Boston  Atfcenseum  and  Boston  pnblic  libraries 
possess  together  nearly  250,000  volumes.  The 


Astor  with  its  1^0,000  volumes,  and  scores  of 
others,  claim  more  than  a passing  notice ; and  it 
is  better,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to  Rhces's 
exhaustive  work  on  the  subject  rather  than  sim- 
ply to  name  institutions  which  deserve  more 
than  a passing  notice.  We  would  suggest  to 
Mr.  Rhees  that  a new  edition  of  his  valuable 
work,  with  the  u latest  improvements,”  is  desira- 
ble. Our  school  and  college  libraries,  although 
generally  small,  are  so  numerous  as  enormously 
to  swell  the  amount  of  portable  information  ac- 
cumulated in  our  youthful  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  generations  yet  to  come.  Are  we  styled  a 
mercenary  people,  wholly  given  up  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  ? Point  to  the  libraries  en- 
dowed by  our  countrymen ; further  refutation 
of  the  libel  is  needless.  Private  collections 
have  in  many  cases  served  to  start  or  swell  the 
size  of  European  libraries,  but  in  almost  every 
case  in  the  form  of  bequests.  In  this  country  it 
is  an  eveiyday  affair  for  town  libraries  to  be 
founded  by  donations  given  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  donors:  witness  the  Bostcfti  Athemenm 
and  Boston  Public  Library ; witness  the  dona- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Peabody  for  libraries  at  Dan- 
vers and  Baltimore.  Last  winter,  in  the  New 
York  Senate,  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  had  a bill 
passed,  according  to  which  he  donates  $100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a public  library  at 
Ithaca,  and  this  in  a time  of  civil  war ! 

It  may  be  stated,  as  an  evidence  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  number  of  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  in  1856, 
exceeding  10,000  volumes  was  43,  in  France  28, 
and  in  the  United  States  104.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  this  country,  pri- 
vate libraries  excepted,  amounted,  in  1859,  to 
12,720,686  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  libraries  of  10,000  and  upward, 
exclusive  of  private  libraries,  is  2,403,477,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  issue  of  Childs’s  National 
Almanac,  of  which  only  350,000  arc  in  the 
Slave  States.  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents, and  with  a population  of  1,596,318  before 
the  war,  possesses  50; 000  volumes;  Massachu- 
setts, settled  thirteen  years  later,  and  with  a pop- 
ulation of  1,231,066,  possesses  614,415;  South 
Carolina,  the  abode  of  the  choicest  F.  F.  V.’s, 
boasts  of  the  enormons  sum  of  90,000  to  a popu- 
lation of  703,708.  These  figures  may  be  rather 
dry,  but  they  are  worth  more  than  a passing 
thought,  for  they  present  facts  of  singular  sig- 
nificance. If  they  are  true,  and  we  have  taken 
means  to  verify  them,  then  the  South  can  not 
too  soon  be  regenerated. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  there  was  a 
small  collection  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
styled  by  euphemy  a public  library.  There  were 
the  country  seats  of  the  creme  tie  la  creme  of  the 
chivalry ; perchance  the  books  in  the  Beaufort 
library  were  sometimes  daintily  fingered  by  ex- 
quisite aristocrats,  who  had  tears  to  shed  over 
Byron's  heroines  but  lorded  it  over  the  “ nigger” 
with  a full  appreciation  of  their  high-born  ex- 
traction. But  those  palmy  days  have  passed 
away  forever,  and  with  them  the  Beaufort  Public 
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Library  has  gone : the  books  were  sold  at  auction 
in  New  York,  and  the  hall  of  the  library  is  now 
an  asylum  for  freedmen.  At  the  time  when 
this  occurred  there  was  some  outcry  against  the 
Vandalism  of  the  proceeding.  In  our  opinion 
tho  Beaufort  library  was  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tection which  is  properly  claimed  for  literary 
institutions.  It  was  doomed  per  se ; without 
being  intrinsically  a rare  collection,  it  was  still 
of  no  ordinary  character,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
traordinary fate.  It  was  gathered  by  the  un- 
paid wages  of  slaves.  No;  a library,  an  insti- 
tution intended  for  the  diffusion  of  civilization, 
founded  by  those  who  are  fighting  to  maintain 
the  institutions  of  barbarism,  is  a solecism. 
Scatter  its  volumes  and  sweep  it  into  oblivion, 
and  when  South  Carolina  is  again  a free  State,, 
then  introduce  the  true  civilization,  plant  schools 
and  libraries  from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  library  of  Beaufort  will  be  more  than 
restored. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  spirit  we 
have  shown  in  regard  to  libraries  has  proved 
contagious.  Our  Canadian  neighbors  have  al- 
ready started  many  thriving  and  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  libraries  belonging  to  educational  in- 
stitutions are  numerous.  The  attention  given 
to  the  foundation  of  libraries  seems  to  be  a char- 
acteristic trait  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies.  It 
has  been  seen  how  early  we  commenced  found- 
ing them,  and  the  Canadians  are  not  slow  in  the 
good  work.  It  will  startle  many  persons  who 
are  unaware  of  the  marvelous  progress  of  civil- 
ization in  Australia,  to  learn  that  in  its  great 
cities  society  has  become  sufficiently  settled  to 
create  a demand  for  public  libraries.  One  was 
founded  at  Melbourne  in  1855  ; a beautiful  edi- 
fice was  erected  at  a cost  of  .£16,000,  and  in 
1860  it  already  contained  nearly  30,000  volumes. 

The  collection  of  private  libraries  for  one’s 
personal  delectation  has  been  a luxury  indulged 
in  by  the  rich  and  the  intelligent  since  the  days 
of  Lucullus  and  Pliny,  great  “ book-huntdrs 
and  surely  there  is  no  pursuit  or  hobby  which 
wealth  loves  to  humor  that  is  more  productive 
of  good.  Our  merchant  princes  and  literary 
men  have  as  yet  made  no  collections  so  vast  and 
magnificent  as  a few  of  the  private  libraries  of 
Europe,  such  as  those  of  Magliabechi,  the  prince 
of  librarians,  Do  Thott,  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  the  Ilarleian  ; but  they  have  shown  a com- 
mendable zeal  in  the  cause,  and  select  private 
libraries  are  far  more  frequent  now  in  our  coun- 
try than  in  England,  and  often  with  special  at- 
tention devoted  to  certain  subjects ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Shakspcarian  Library  of  Mr.  Burton, 
and  the  collection  of  Spanish  literature  gathered 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  unsurpassed  out  of  Spain.  The 
entertaining  works  of  Dr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Earn- 
ham  on  the  private  libraries  of  Boston  and  New 
York  show  what  had  been  achieved  in  this  line 
some  years  ago. 

Of  the  work  connected  with  the  collection 
and  curatorship  of  libraries  but  little  is  known 
outside  of  library  walls.  The  popular  mind  con- 
siders a library  a sort  of  Castle  of  Indolence, 


where  the  happy  man  who  is  situated  there  has 
naught  to  do  but  take  his  ease  at  his  own  sweet 
will ; to  read,  perchance  to  dream ; to  draw  his 
salary;  to  gradually  grow  old  and  leathery;  and 
after  a life  of  enviable  repose,  to  pass  gently 
away  to  a sphere  where  his  condition  of  quietude 
will  be  continued  forever.  Nothing  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Small  libraries,  poorly 
funded  and  making  few  or  no  additions,  do  not 
require  much  attention,  although  they  should 
have  more  care  than  they  generally  receive. 
But  a library  of  any  size  that  gains  annual  ad- 
ditions involves  a great  deal  of  labor,  even  if 
the  number  of  readers  be  small.  A book  has  to 
go  through  many  different  processes — register- 
ing, binding,  stamping,  cataloguing,  etc.,  etc. 
— before  it  finally  reaches  the  shelves  where 
room  has  to  be  found  for  it  among  the  compan- 
ions with  whom  it  is  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
its  days.  The  compiling  of  catalogues  is  an- 
other great  task  devolving  on  the  librarian,  and 
demanding  a vast  amount  of  unappreciated  la- 
bor. Bibliographies  are  to  be  ransacked  for  the 
authors  of  anonymous  works ; the  abbreviations 
to  be  made  in  the  titles  need  experience  and 
judgment,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  gotten  up  with 
numerous  cross-references,  and  with  the  nicest 
care  and  the  observance  of  a thousand  perplex- 
ing rules  and  vexatious  exceptions.  In  1858 
the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  amounted 
to  623  folio  volumes  as  far  os  the  letter  I ; when 
completed  it  can  hardly  embrace  less  than  1500 
volumes.  In  many  libraries  supplementary  cat- 
alogues are  issued  at  intervals  of  a few  years. 
The  reader  can  see  what  it  is  to  catalogue  even 
in  small  libraries,  if  it  is  done  with  the  requisite 
minuteness  and  care. 

There  is  much  work  also  bestowed  on  the  as- 
sorting of  pamphlets  for  the  binder;  indexing 
the  hundreds  of  volumes  of  pamphlets  which 
may  be  already  bound,  and  which  are  found  in 
every  large  library ; arranging  books  on  the 
shelves;  registering  those  which  leave  the  li- 
brary ; and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  items  which 
are  constantly  arising.  More  or  less  attention 
must  also  be  given  to  visitors  according  to  their 
number,  the  regulations  of  the  library,  and  the 
character  of  their  wants. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  libraries,  al- 
though free  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  “on 
change,”  are  still  no  lowers  of  ease.  The  labor 
performed  is  quiet  and  unostentatious,  bnt  its 
results  are  felt  as  vastly  contributing  to  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind ; silent  and  unnoticed  it  goes 
on  as  the  building  up  of  a jibrary  proceeds  from 
year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  gradually  and  un- 
ceasingly, as  by  minute  and  unremitting  pro- 
cesses the  coral  isle  of  the  Pacific  growls  from 
its  small  foundation  until  it  emerges  from  the 
depths  and  gladdens  the  face  of  the  ocean  with 
its  grove  of  cocoas  waving  their  coronal  of  ver- 
dure in  the  western  wind. 

Natural  inclination  and  experience  are  as  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  one  who  adopts  the  tife 
of  a librarian  as  in  the  legal  or  medknl  profes- 
sions. A knowledge  of  libraries  and  books  is 
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now  a science  by  itself,  involving  a vast  amount 
of  bibliographical  literature  that  is  to  be  mas- 
tered, and  requiring  that  the  would-be  librarian 
should  have  taste  and  talents  suited  to  the  posi- 
tion he  seeks.  It  is  a mistake  to  place  over  a 
library  some  old  fossil,  who  has  exhausted  his 
best  energies  in  other  business,  and  now  desires 
a librarianship  as  a cozy,  comfortable  berth  after 
the  storms  of  life,  although  unfit  to  attend  to 
any  thing  else  but  to  see  that  the  books  are  not 
stolen.  Nor  should  such  a position  be  given  to 
a young  man  who  might  make  an  excellent  bank 
clerk,  but  has  no  turn  for  books ; and  yet  such 
cases  too  often  occur.  The  work  demands  men 
of  active  parts,  patient  research,  and  ardent  love 
for  books  as  books  without  reference  to  their  con- 
tents, although,  of  course,  a knowledge  of  these 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplished  li- 
brarian ; he  must  also  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  classic  and  principal  modern  languages — the 
more  the  better.  It  is  obvious  that  a so-called 
literary  man,  who  cares  little  for  the  dry  statis- 
tics and  history  of  books,  is  hardly  qualified  to 
fill  the  position  occupied  by  such  men  as  Paniz- 
zi,  Cogswell,  or  Jewett,  however  learned  he  may 
be ; nor,  if  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  can  life  in  a library  often  prove  otherwise 
to  him  than  drudgery. 

To  the  librarian  who  is  not  so  much  absorbed 
in  bibliographical  investigations  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  other  matters,  life  in  a library  affords 
rare  opportunities  for  tho  study  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  amusing  to  note  the  different  char- 
acters who  visit  it,  and  the  diversity  and  oddity 
of  their  pursuits.  The  representative  of  a nu- 
merous class  is  the  quaint  old  man  who,  year 
after  year,  haunts  the  still  alcoves  like  the  ghost 
of  other  days,  bald,  weazen-faced,  bent  over, 
threadbare  as  to  his  apparel,  poring  over  black 
letter,  and  with  his  scanty  rivulet  of  thought 
ever  dribbling  slowly  in  the  same  undeviating 
and  narrowing  channel.  It  is  a singular  fact 
that  a large  proportion  of  readers  are  addicted 
to  the  consultation  of  genealogies.  This  van- 
ity, usually  considered  as  belonging  to  old  bach- 
elors and  ancient  dowagers  of  the  old  country, 
is  nevertheless  affected  by  many  of  our  other- 
wise sensible  people,  although  inconsistent  with 
the  democratic  nature  of  our  institutions.  Sir 
Symonds  D’Ewes  was  not  more  enthusiastic  in 
this  sort  of  erudition  than  some  Americans  who 
lavish  much  precious  time  in  the  searching  out 
of  family  crests,  ancestry,  and  other  moonshine 
equally  substantial. 

To  one  who  desires  to  regard  his  fellow-men 
with  the  benevolent  eye  of  an  optimist,  it  is  rather 
mortifying  to  observe  what  watchfulness  has  to 
be  exercised  in  the  preservation  of  books  from 
careless  usage,  or  even  from  theft.  The  passion 
for  acquiring  rare  works,  MSS.,  or  autographs, 
amounts  to  a monomania  with  some  persons 
which  seems  to  produce  a moral  obliquity  in 
their  actions  so  far  as  books  are  concerned.  A 
curious  instance  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in 


! ments.  The  librarian  and  another  gentleman, 
a man  of  high  respectability  and  well  known  as 
a book-collector,  were  the  only  other  persons  pres- 
ent. The  librarian  having  occasion  to  leave  the 
room  placed  it  temporarily  in  the  charge  of  Dr. 

■.  On  returning  to  the  library  he  found  the 

collector  had  disappeared,  and,  what  was  more 
singular,  a very  valuable  MS.  framed  and  hung 
on  the  wall  had  also  vanished.  Dr. , ab- 

sorbed in  his  studies,  had  observed  the  disap- 
pearance of  neither  one  nor  the  other.  As  it 
was  evident  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  supposed  purloiner  prevent- 
ed further  inquiry,  no  more  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  years  after,  when  the  occurrence 
was  entirely  forgotten,  the  collector  died,  and 
at  the  sale  of  his  books  Dr. and  the  libra- 

rian again  met,  and  mutually  enjoyed  the  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  of  seeing  the  aforesaid  MS. 
brought  to  light  under  the  hammer  of  the  auc- 
tioneer ! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  per- 
plexing questions  connected  with  libraries,  but 
there  is  none  demanding  for  its  solution  so  thor- 
ough a knowledge  of  the  wants  of  libraries,  com- 
bined with  good  taste  and  common  sense,  as 
drawing  plans  for  a library.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  most  libraries  are  either  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  erected,  or  conveniently  planned  and  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  good  taste : the  former  is, 
however,  the  most  usual  error,  at  least  in  Eu- 
rope, where  there  are  many  really  beautiful  li- 
brary buildings  designed  by  architects  of  the 
j first  order,  but  at  a great  waste  of  space  and 
convenience.  There  is  only  one  way  entirely 
to  obviate  the  difficulty : the  architect  should  be 
at  once  librarian  and  architect — that  is,  a libra- 
rian by  profession,  bnt  at  the  same  time  con- 
versant with  architecture,  sufficiently  so  at  least 
to  consult  with  and  direct  some  architect  sensi- 
ble enough  to  heed  the  suggestions  of  one  who 
knows  thoroughly  what  is  required.  As  this  is 
not  a contingency  to  be  hoped  for  until  to  their 
other  studies  librarians  add  the  noble  study  of 
architecture,  the  next  best  thing  is  for  the  coun- 
cil of  sages  called  the  building  committee  to  learn 
wisdom  from  those  who  have  spent  many  years 
in  a library,  instead  of  ignoring  their  existence 
and  intrusting  the  matter  altogether  to  some 
architect  whose  only  object  is  to  erect  a beautiful 
edifice,  and  who  knows  as  much  about  the  thou- 
sand and  one  requirements  of  a library  as  of  Chi- 
nese. This  is  not  so  much  a question  of  genius 
or  taste  as  a question  of  experience.  Michael 
Angelo  himself  could  not  plan  a suitable  build- 
ing for  a library  without  previous  experience  of 
thflfeconomy  of  a library,  as  is  proved  by  one  ho 
erected  for  the  Laurentian  Library,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  tilings  in  Florence,  but  is  more  fit 
for  a ducal  palace  than  for  a library.  This  is 
not  so  trifling  a question  as  some  may  think, 
for  the  public  moneys  are  too  often  wasted  in 
the  construction  of  a library  sufficiently  hand- 
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We  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  venturing 
a few  suggestions,  which  may  not  be  altogether 
novel,  but  can  not  too  often  be  repeated.  The 
main  portion  of  a library  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a rotunda,  like  the  famous  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum.  Thus  from  a central  point 
can  the  librarian  best  oversee  the  visitors  and 
readers,  who  should  always  be  under  his  eye, 
and  the  books,  on  this  plan,  can  be  most  acces- 
sible to  the  assistants.  If  the  ground-plan  is 
quadrangular  there  need  be  no  space  lost  at  the 
angles,  as  such  rooms  become  necessary  as  the 
library  expands,  and,  in  any  event,  they  are  re- 
quired for  the  storage  of  duplicates,  for  library 
offices,  etc.,  as  every  one  conversant  with  the 
subject  very  well  knows.  Nor  is  a circular  build- 
ing undesirable  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome  and  many  Italian  basil- 
icas presenting  attractive  examples  of  that  style. 
A library  should  be  well-lighted,  and  from  above, 
whatever  its  shape ; by  this  means  reserving  for 
book-shelves  the  space  in  the  walls  that  would 
be  occupied  by  windows. 

Excess  of  ornament  should  be  avoided . any 
thing  that  tends  to  distract  the  attention  from 
the  mam  purpose  of  the  building  is  objection- 
able. Let  the  chief  architectural  features  pre- 
sent an  effective  outline ; that  is  sufficient  for  a 
library,  in  this  respect  differing  from  a cathedral 
or  palace,  which  can  hardly  be  too  ornate.  It 
may  even  be  questioned  whether  pictures  do  not 
interfere  with  the  proportions  of  a library;  if 
donated  to  such  an  institution  a separate  room 
devoted  to  them  would  seem  preferable.  But 
there  is  one  ornament  which  is  always  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  severe  beauty  of  a library — 
statuary.  Pure  marble  busts,  carved  out  of 
snowy  Carrara,  add  a classic  air  to  the  majestic 
aspect  of  a library  hall  such  as  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.  But  let  plaster  casts  be  ban- 
ished from  its  portals  as  inconsistent  with  the 
permanent  character  of  the  place. 

As  to  the  order  of  architecture  that  should  be 
selected  it  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  While 
all  are  beautiful,  some  are  better  suited  to  our 
purpose  than  others.  The  object  of  a building 
and  its  style  of  architecture  should  harmonize 
as  the  dress  of  an  individual  should  correspond 
with  his  character  or  profession  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  the  garb  of  a Quakeress,  or  old 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  in  the  gay  col- 
ors of  a gallant  a la  Louis  Quatorze , w'ould  be 
no  more  incongruous  than  a library  building 
of  unsuitable  architecture.  The  later  English 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  and  the  Romanesque, 
Lombard  Gothic,  and  Venetian  schools  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  libraries.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Royal  Librar^t 
Munich  and  the  Astor  at  New  York,  planned  aft- 
er early  Italian  models  before  the  Renaissance  i 
had  corrupted  the  sources  of  true  architecture, 
are  as  consistent  in  their  appearance  with  what 
a library  should  be  os  any  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

The  last  suggestion  that  we  would  make  is, 
that  all,  that  savors  of  sham  should  be  conscien- 


tiously excluded  from  library  precincts.  We 
know  of  a library  that  cost  $80,000.  Through- 
out it  is  built  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron.  It  is 
probably  fire-proof,  and  presents  an  air  of  sta- 
bility that  is  truly  refreshing.  But  those  grace- 
ful columns  that  sustain  the  roof  on  their  ex- 
quisite capitals  are  hollow;  the  slender  iron 
posts  within  that  support  the  ceiling  arc  hidden 
by  flimsy  shells  of  pine  wood  that  only  seem  to 
support  what  they  do  not ; and  the  Corinthian 
capitals  are  of  plaster  of  Paris,  liable  to  be  shat- 
tered at  a blow.  Is  not  this  pitiful ! 

Vast  depositories  of  learning,  libraries  have 
been  compared  by  Swift  to  cemeteries,  while 
Irving  has  wittily  described  them  as  manufac- 
tories for  the  production  of  other  books.  May 
they  not  rather  be  likened  to  cities  and  towns 
where  men  assemble  in  communities  and  con- 
tinue to  influence  the  world  by  tbe  force  of  in- 
tellect long  after  they  have  ceased  to  exist  aa 
physical  beings.  “ Many  a man,”  says  Milton, 
“ lives  a burden  on  the  earth  ; but  a good  book 
is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a master-spirit,  em- 
balmed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life 
beyond  a life.”  As  the  long  procession  of  mor- 
tals sweeps  on  to  the  Silent  Land,  they  who  have 
incorporated  the  better  part  of  themselves  in 
books  shall  not  altogether  die;  their  names 
would  still  at  least  be  “perpetuated,”  as  Burton 
remarks,  “ in  catalogues  and  bibliographical  dic- 
tionaries; nay,  biographies  and  encyclopedias 
would  contain  their  titles  and  perhaps  the  day 
of  the  author’s  birth  and  death.”  For  these  rea- 
sons let  a library  be  constructed  on  principles 
of  permanence ; let  strength  and  security  enter 
into  the  plan,  and  allow  no  excess  of  tawdry 
decoration  to  lessen  the  effect  of  its  majesty ; let 
it  stand  from  age  to  age  unscathed  by  the  storms 
and  wrecks  of  eras,  a beacon  to  guide  mankind 
in  the  course  of  duty,  a shrine  wherein  shall  be 
embalmed  the  glory  of  its  founders,  an  oracle 
whither  the  generations  shall  come  to  seek  wis- 
dom, a Krijna  tc  ati. 


IN  BONDS.  " 

A YOUNG  girl  stood  by  an  open  window. 

Not  looking  at  the  shifting  cloud  pano- 
rama in  the  open  sky,  not  marking  the  silvery 
pinnacles  that  girded  the  horizon*— mountain 
phantasms  smitten  with  golden  arrows  from  the 
sun  and  melting  away  into  a glimmering  mist. 

No  glory  of  tinted  vapor  or  cloven  ray  could 
hold  her  glance  or  heart  this  morning.  Throngs 
of  people  were  walking  about— carriages  were 
hurrying  along  the  Warrenton  road,  and  a band 
of  music  began  to  utter  a few  preliminary  notes. 

It  was,  in  fact,  Tournament-day  at  Fauquier 
Springs ; and  who  that  had  a spark  of  chivalry 
in  their  souls  could  have  eye  or  ear  for  common 
pageants  of  earth  or  sky  ? 

Not  this  young  girl,  Theodora  Thorpe,  cer- 
tainly. She  stood  there  with  an  eager,  expect- 
ant glance,  and  something  of  childish  pleasure 
in  the  parted  crimson  lips  and  cheeks  so  softly 
flushed.  She  was  a Yankee  girl,  and  had 
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breathed  New  England  air  nearly  all  her  life. 
There  is  a kindling  glow  in  her  soft  brown  hair, 
strength  and  purpose  about  the  passionate  lips, 
and  the  doep  gray  eyes  now  wandering  to  the 
green  sweep  of  meadow  on  the  west  look  clear 
enough  to  face  poetic  vision  or  life's  sharpest  re- 
ality. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a triumph- 
ant burst  of  martial  music,  and  she  saw  that  the 
knights  were  entering  the  lists.  Fancifully  at- 
tired, with  various  fantastic  names  taken  from 
old  books  of  chivalry  or  manufactured  at  home, 
these  knights  met  for  no  personal  encounter,  no 
feats  of  bravery,  but  merely  to  display  that  most 
common  of  Southern  accomplishments,  good  rid- 
ing. The  herald  announced  the  names,  and 
then  read  a speech,  of  which  our  heroine  could 
hear  little.  Sometimes  a triumphant  burst  of 
music  heraldegl  success,  then  an  ignominious 
silence  told  of  failure.  At  last  her  eye  kindled 
a little  and  she  sat  down.  She  could  not  look 
at  this  rider — a young  man  of  lithe  and  slender 
figure  and  blond  hair.  He  was  habited  in  a 
suit  of  dark  green  cloth  with  golden  trimmings, 
and  rode  a coal-black  home.  She  caught  her 
breath  with  a half  gasp  as  she  looked  at  him. 

But  Miss  Thorpe  did  not  look  again.-  She 
only  listened  with  quickened  breath  and  flushed 
cheeks  to  the  thrice-told  burst  of  music  that 
hailed  him  victor,  and  a shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment clouded  her  face.  She  had  seen  enough 
of  the  tournament ; some  harassing  thought 
chased  all  the  childish  pleasure  from  lip  and 
eye,  and  she  waited  wearily  to  the  end  with  her 
head  leaning  on  her  hand.  The  pageant  ended 
at  last,  and  before  long  the  yonng  man  with  the 
aureole  of  golden  hair,  the  conquering  hero, 
stood  beside  her. 

“Now,  Dora,  you  must  change  your  mind !” 
he  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

44 Do  women  ever  do  that?” 

“ Yes,  it  is  one  of  their  rights— one  I shall 
never  dispute  with  you.  Say  you  will  stay  to 
the  ball,  and  let  me  crown  you  queen.” 

14  Be  loyal  to  my  high  behest,  then,  and  find 
Clem  to  drive  me  home.” 

The  young  man  bit  his  lip.  His  blue  eyes 
glittered — cold  blue  eyes  they  were,  with  no 
more  light  from  within  at  this  moment  than  if 
they  had  been  cut  from  turquoise  stone.  Regi- 
nald Fairfax  was  accustomed  to  have  his  own 
way  in  life;  it  was  a new  sensation  to  be  re- 
fused. This  little  Yankee  girl  was  piquant  and 
refreshing  certainly,  and  so  beautiful  that  he 
had  only  to  look  in  her  face  to  excuse  the  rash 
offer  of  his  hand  and  heart  made  only  twenty- 
four  hours  ago ; but  then  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  her  to  rebel  so  soon. 

44  Dora,  it  is  my  wish  that  yon  should  stay.” 

44  But,  most  solemn  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  it  is  my  wish  to  go.  When  one  has  a 
weighty  question  to  consider,  one  does  not  like 
to  flutter  away  the  time  in  a ball-room.” 

44  Bosh,”  said  the  yonng  man,  with  a sneer. 
44  You  arc  afraid  of  a ball-room  as  one  of  the  de- 
vices of  Satan,  you  dear  little  Puritan.” 


“Well,  perhaps  I am,”  she  rejoined,  with 
quiet  good-nature;  44 but  you  know  the  night 
brings  counsel.” 

“Did  not  last  night  bring  it?”  he  asked, 
rather  impatiently. 

“Only  conflicting  counsels.  I can  not  choose 
my  life's  destiny  as  easily  as  I would  a new  bon- 
net.” 

With  this  view  of  the  case  Mr.  Fairfax 
changed  his  tactics.  Better  to  lose  one  even- 
ing’s pleasure  than  to  bear  a life-long  disap- 
pointment. Surely  this  was  not  the  time  to  as- 
sert his  will.  After  all,  it  was  a new  fascina- 
tion to  see  this  young  girl  hesitate  about  ac- 
cepting him — a delicious  agony  to  witness  such 
purity  and  disinterestedness.  Had  not  manoeu- 
vring mothers  quarreled  about  him  as  soon  as 
ho  was  out  of  the  nursery,  and  beauties,  white 
and  brown,  angled  for  him  with  various  baits  ? 
How  charming  to  9ee  this  young  girl  wondering 
whether  she  should  really  pick  up  the  golden 
apples  flung  by  Fortune  at  her  feet ! 

“Ah!  well,  Dora,”  he  said,  “you  rule  me 
with  a rod  of  iron.  I am  only  king  in  name, 
and  might  as  well  abdicate  my  shadow  of  a 
throne.  Would  you  ever  give  up  a whim  to 
please  me?” 

“I  would  give  up  a great  deal  for  you,  Rex,” 
answered  Dora,  thoughtfully — 4 4 only  not  prin- 
ciples.” 

“Or  prejudices,”  muttered  Rex. 

Dora  glanced  at  him ; but  the  smooth  face 
and  clear  bine  eyes  showed  no  sign  of  anger. 
They  looked  hard  and  cold,  perhaps,  with  the 
only  warmth  in  the  gleams  that  lit  np  the  hair. 

She  watched  him  walk  away,  and  her  glance 
grew  perplexed.  Was  he  true  and  noble  in- 
deed ? Could  she  trust  heart  and  life  to  him 
without  a fear?  Handsome,  rich,  and  noble, 
as  the  yonng  man  in  Holy  Writ,  what  lacked  he 
yet  ? Ah ! Dora  felt  in  her  inmost  heart  that 
one  thing  was  needful — the  pure  and  childlike 
faith  which  could  alone  inform  the  whole  with 
life,  and  crown  each  natural  grace  with  the  im- 
mortal and  divine. 

Miss  Thorpe  gathered  the  folds  of  her  black 
lace  mantilla  about  her,  and  sat  down  patiently 
to  await  her  lover’s  return.  That  is  to  say,  her 
outward  aspect  betokened  serenity  and  repose, 
a fair  sweet  face,  with  drooping  eyes  and  tender 
loving  mouth,  but  beneath  that  seeming  calm 
surged  all  the  doubts  that  had  haunted  her 
through  the  day.  Does  4 4 perfect  love  cast  out 
fear?”  Then  surely  this  was  most  imperfect 
love ; and  yet,  might  not  these  fears  only  bo  the 
frnit  of  her  sage  New  England  training  ? Every 
thing  was  so  different  here ; and  she  had  hard- 
ly been  able  to  adopt  the  new  faith  of  her  new 
home  with  the  readiness  of  her  shrewd  father. 
Some  of  the  old  horror  about  buying  and  selling 
a fellow-being  shook  her  soul  now  and  then ; 
and  she  could  not  make  it  an  article  of  her  creed 
that  slavery  was  a moral,  social,  and  political 
blessing.  Reginald  Fairfax  believed  so,  she 
knew,  and  he  was  the  master  of  hundreds  of 
slaves.  Had  it  been  a blessing  to  him,  she 
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wondered  vaguely  as  she  thought  of  his  auto- 
cratic manner.  How  would  one  fare  who  dared 
to  thwart  his  will,  wife  or  slave?  As  if  an- 
swering her  thought,  she  heard  his  quick  step 
upon  the  floor  os  he  hurried  toward  her.  His 
eyes  were  aflame  now,  and  a vivid  spot  burned 
on  either  cheek,  but  his  face  had  the  same  stony 
calm  more  terrible  than  emotion.  Dora  knew 
that  something  had  happened,  and  she  said,  in 
a frightened  way, 

“What  is  it,  Rex?” 

“Nothing;  are  you  ready  V* 

“Of  course;  but  you  must  tell  me.  You 
look  so — so—”  She  paused,  hardly  caring  to 
say,  angry. 

“Well,  Clem  is  gone;  he  is  not  to  be  found.” 

Dora  could  not  see  why  this  should  have 
shaken  him  so ; but  he  led  her  swiftly  down  the 
stairs,  and  placed  her  in  the  carriage  before  he 
said  another  word.  Even  then  he  was  silent  for 
a time. 

“ You  are  in  the  dark  I see,  Dora,  about  this 
dark  subject,”  he  said,  with  a cold  laugh,  which 
made  the  young  girl  start.  “Let  us  have  the 
beginning  of  the  interesting  history.  You  have 
seen  Clem ; he  is  a superior  negro,  as  you  know, 
brought  up  under  my  eve,  and  learned  in  all  my 
ways.  The  fact  is,  I do  believe  I had  allowed 
myself  to  be  attached  to  him.” 

The  young  lady  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Fairfax 
continued : 

“Clem,  it  appeal's,  placed  his  affections  on 
other  objects  than  his  unworthy  master;  in 
short,  he  wooed  and  married  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  a young  4 pussun  of  color/  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Summers  on  the  next  plantation.  Now, 
Miss  Juliet  Summers  was  married  a couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  followed  her  liege  lord  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  taking  her  maid 
with  her  without  the  slightest  regard  for  Clem.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  Dora,  with  a sigh. 

“ My  darling,  do  you  think  they  feel  as  we 
would?”  said  Reginald,  interrupting  his  story 
and  looking  at  her  with  wondering  tender- 
ness. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  she  answered,  mournfully ; 
44  but  I think  the  feeling  must  be  the  same  in 
kind.  If  they  can  love,  they  can  suffer.” 

“Bah  ! they  don’t  do  either,”  returned  Mr. 
Fairfax,  impatiently;  44 but  Clem  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  bo  very  sulky,  because  I refused 
to  buy  his  Clara.  He  has  been  almost  inso- 
lent, so  that  last  night  I was  obliged  to  thrash 
him.  I did  indeed,  Dora.  Yon  need  not  look 
so  horrified.  I shall  not  thrash  you.” 

44 1 don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Dora,  quick- 
ly. “Perhaps,  if  I offend  you.” 

“I  have  only  been  too  indulgent  to  Clem,” 
continued  the  young  gentleman.  44 1 believe 
he  considered  a thrashing  impossible,  he  looked 
so  stunned  at  first.  I could  have  almost  smiled 
if  I had  not  been  so  angry  at  the  look  of  insult- 
ed dignity  which  he  turned  on  me  when  the 
fine  lash  of  my  riding  whip  curled  about  him ; 
but  at  last  he  grew  fierce  as  a tiger,  and  mut- 
tered something  of  revenge.  Did  you  notice 


any  thing  in  his  manner  when  he  drove  ns  to  the 
Springs?” 

44  Oh  no ; don’t  tell  me  any  more,  Reginald ; 
it  is  sickening.  Can’t  you  feel  as  I do  how 
wrong  it  all  is  ?” 

“ It  is  disagreeable,  I most  own.  Whippings 
are  most  rare  on  our  place.  I am  sure  Stone- 
henge is  a paradise  for  darkeys ; but  you  must 
admit,  Dora,  that  discipline  is  necessary.” 

“Perhaps  so;  if  I could  admit  that  slavery 
is  necessary  I must  yield  every  other  point.” 

Reginald  Fairfax  was  silent  for  a time.  He 
had  no  reply  for  such  speeches,  and  rather 
wished  to  ignore  his  lady-love’s  abolition  pro- 
clivities— all  the  consequence  of  early  education 
and  the  growth  of  New  England  soil.  They 
would  soon  disappear  in  that  sunnier  clime 
amidst  more  liberal  views. 

44  And  after  all,”  said  Dora,  solemnly,  after  a 
long  silence,  4 4 fearful  as  the  system  is  for  the 
slave,  to  me  it  is  more  terrible  for  the  masters. 
Think  of  your  people’s  souls,  Rex.  What  if 
they  should  be  required  at  your  hands  ? How 
awful  at  that  last  day  to  feel  the  crushing  weight 
of  ruined  souls  added  to  our  own  guilt!  Do 
you  never  hear  even  now  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  in  the  stillness  inquiring,  4 Where  is  Abel 
thy  brother  ?’  You  can  not  say  like  Cain,  * Am 
I my  brother’s  keeper?’  for  this  slave  system 
has  made  you  that  in  the  worst  sense.” 

“Nonsense,  Dora;  yon  are  a fanatic.  As 
to  the  question  of  souls,  it  is  not  quite  settled 
that  they  have  souls.  Here  you  are  at  home ; 
take  a new  text  for  your  next  sermon,  do;  the 
present  is  getting  a little  threadbare — it  is  rath- 
er ancient.” 

44  As  ancient  as  the  laws  of  God  and  human 
rights,  ” said  Dorn,  earnestly,  as  they  drove  up  the 
winding  path  to  the  modest  domicile  she  called 
home — a long,  low  rambling  cottage,  brown  and 
bare  enough  in  winter;  but  now  kind  Nature 
was  doing  her  best  to  hide  the  want  of  paint, 
wreathing  upon  the  homely  walls  such  cluster- 
ing vines,  such  grace  and  airiness  of  outline, 
such  affluence  of  color,  that  it  looked  like  a 
thing  of  beauty,  a sweet  home.  A huge  trump- 
et creeper  framed  the  door  with  its  wavy  bow- 
ers, its  great,  vivid  scarlet  flowers  lighting  up 
the  green  gloom.  How  beautiful  Dora  looked 
as  she  stood  in  this  doorwnv — her  eyes  lit  with 
a saintly  fervor — her  cheeks  all  aflame  with  her 
emotion,  and  the  shadows  playing  on  her  bur- 
nished brown  hair!  Reginald,  as  he  drove 
away,  muttered  with  a smile, 

“If  from  her  lipi)  some  abolition  fall, 

Look  in  her  face  and  you’ll  forget  it  alt** 

Dora  meanwhile  went  into  the  house.  The 
interior  was  painfully  bare,  for  sweet  Nature 
could  not  here  work  her  loving  charms ; only  a 
cluster  of  creamy  - tinted  roses  against  some 
glossy  myrtle  leaves  in  a little  Parian  vase 
whispered  of  her  presence.  The  cool,  shaded 
rooms  seemed  to  strike  a chill  to  her  heart,  after 
the  sumptuous  display  without,  where  warmth 
and  color  rioted.  It  was  an  effort,  after  all,  to 
come  back  from  the  gay  pageant  of  holiday  life 
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to  the  homely  daily  duties.  As  she  laid  aside 
her  pretty  blue  silk  and  lace  drapery  to  assume 
her  work-day  dress,  she  thought  of  Stonehenge, 
with  its  spacious  rooms,  with  carpets  soft  as 
woodland  mosses  starred  with  velvet  petaled 
flowers — the  drifting  foam  of  lace  curtains  ly- 
ing like  rosy  snow  over  gorgeous  crimson  silk — 
the  softly  tinted  walls  lit  with  gems  of  scenery 
in  frames  of  misty  gold,  or  faces  beautiful  as  a 
poet’s  dream — the  ruby  tinted  Bohemian  glass — 
the  carved  work  from  Interlacben — the  mosaic 
tables  that  told  their  tales  of  the  world  across 
the  ocean  which  she  longed  to  see — all  these 
awaited  her  word.  She  had  but  to  choose ; 
and  she  could  exchange  at  once  the  harsh,  stem 
prose  of  her  daily  life  for  that  region  of  soft  en- 
chantment. Was  it  not  better  to  enjoy  than  to 
straggle  and  do?  Why  should  those  figments 
of  her  early  faith  trouble  her?  Why  should 
any  myths  about  man’s  equality  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man,  learned  with  the  other  fairy 
tales  of  childhood,  rise  to-day  like  grim  phan- 
toms between  her  and  that  fair  future  that  shone 
before  her?  Was  he  not  noble  and  true — her 
young  Apollo  with  the  gleaming  hair?  Might 
not  hers  be  the  task  to  unfold  to  him  the  mys- 
teries of  a more  stainless  knighthood.  But 
these  harassing  thoughts  must  be  put  away  for 
the  present.  Her  mother  was  spreading  the 
cloth  for  the  evening  meal.  Her  father,  a 
shrewd,  sallow-faced  man,  with  keen  eyes  that 
seemed  able  to  look  through  all  subterfuge,  was 
pacing  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
had  brought  all  his  plain,  homely  notions,  with 
his  personal  effects,  from  the  sterile  New  Hamp- 
shire farm  to  the  worn-out  Virginia  lands,  and 
calculated  that  “ ef  he  had  two  niggers  to  work 
the  fanh  the  women  folks  could  do  up  the 
chores.” 

So  Dora  toasted  her  pretty  face  and  the  bread 
before  the  fire,  and  sat  down  in  a partially  cook- 
ed state  to  her  tea. 

Her  father  eyed  her  sharply.  Somehow  the 
room  was  no  more  so  bare  and  homely  when 
this  flower  bloomed  in  it.  Why,  it  was  better 
than  a Titian — finer  than  rarest  exotic,  sweet  as 
young  hopes — this  bright  young  girl  with  the 
living  roses  in  her  cheek,  and  soft  lustrous  eyes 
that  shone  like  stars  through  misty  depths  of 
color.  He  was  glad  to  look  at  her,  as  she 
crowned  the  plain  little  table  with  a grace  that 
frosted  silver  service,  or  flashing  glass,  or  snowy 
drapery,  could  never  have  conferred. 

“Well,  Dode,”  he  said,  “how  did  it  go?” 

“ Oh,  it  was  very  pleasant ; quite  a picture, 
father,”  she  answered,  absently,  and  Mr.  Fair- 
fax was  the  victorious  knight.” 

A pleased  look  came  upon  both  the  faces, 
where  Time  had  written  itself  in  sterner  lines. 
Evidently  no  cruel  parent  here  waited  to  cross 
the  path  of  true  love.  Not  mercenary  enough, 
perhaps,  to  control  their  daughter’s  affections, 
they  would  rejoice  to  see  them  flow  like  the 
Californian  rivers  over  sands  of  gold.  To  be 
sure  Theodora  was  not  penniless,  having  in- 
herited from  her  Uncle  Theodore  a thousand 


dollars  and  a stony  little  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire whose  chief  production  was  mulleif  stalks ; 
also,  being  heiress  prospective  to  all  her  shrewd 
father  might  make  out  of  his  last  speculation. 
Yet,  as  no  ingenious  Yankee  has  yet  discovered 
a method  of  making  cloth  from  the  woolly  foli- 
age of  the  mullen,  the  farm  counted  little,  and 
all  the  rest  as  a mere  shining  bubble  weighed 
against  Stonehenge,  with  its  fine  old  mansion, 
its  broad,  fertile  fields,  and  likely  negroes. 

Mr.  Thorpe’s  keen  gray  eyes  twinkled  wjth 
pleasure  as  he  said,  “I  guessed  as  much,  for  I 
heard  them  sayin*  at  the  Warren  Green  this 
mornin’  that  he  was  the  beater  for  riden.” 

Dora  was  in  no  mood  now  to  hear  of  Reginald 
Fairfax’s  perfections,  and  she  was  glad  to  hear 
her  mother,  who  was  always  on  household  cares 
intent,  making  a moan  abont  the  disappearance 
of  a much-prized  Shanghai,  a speckled  creature, 
who  went  largely  to  legs,  and  had  the  sparest 
suit  of  feathers  consistent  with  decency.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  crow  loudly  at  twelve 
o’clock  every  night,  wakening  Dora  from  her 
first  balmy  slumber,  probably  because  it  was 
then  high  noon  in  China,  so  she  had  no  cause 
to  love  him.  But  she  now  very  amiably  offered 
to  go  in  search  of  the  vagrant,  glad  to  get  away 
into  the  sweet  summer  twilight  that  lay  without 
dewy  and  fragrant. 

The  clonds  floated  away  in  rifted  pearl  above 
her,  bat  in  the  distance  the  dim  gold  and  misty 
rose  of  an  imperial  sunset  still  flushed  them ; 
the  sky  wore  that  deep,  tender  blue  which  seems 
to  bring  .Heaven  so  near  us,  and  a soft  south 
wind  fluttered  over  the  leaves,  shaking  the  in- 
numerable scarlet  trumpets  that  hung  around 
the  doorway.  No  beds  of  flowers  brightened 
the  green -sward  to  load  the  air  with  balm,  only 
a yellow  jasmine  to  herald  spring — a few  roses, 
Dora’s  pets,  were  allowed  to  cumber  the  ground ; 
for  Mr.  Thorpe  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
flowers  were  freaks  of  natnre,  floral  creations  on 
which  sober  people  should  frown  as  one  would 
over  the  sprees  of  too  exuberant  youth.  But 
Dora  thought  with  a real  thrill  of  rapture  of  the 
conservatories  at  Stonehenge — the  bewildering 
mazes  of  bloom  and  fragrance — how  delicious 
to  bring  dewy  little  bouquets  into  those  stately 
rooms — to  riot  in  flowers — to  have  them  in  moss- 
baskets,  in  vases,  in  her  hair — to  live  and  move 
and  have  her  being  among  them.  Oh ! if  she 
could  only  decide  the  vexing  question  in  her 
mind.  What  flaming  sword  could  shut  her  out 
from  this  Eden  ? And  yet,  the  hot  blood  flushed 
into  her  cheeks  as  she  thought,  would  it  be  Eden 
with  that  man?  True,  she  loved  him.  Yet 
he  profaned  with  light  or  indifferent  words  the 
holiest  things.  Could  she  give  him  up  ? The 
very  air  6eemed  to  swoon  around  her,  and  she 
leaned  sick  and  faint  by  the  gate  that  opened 
upon  the  road  — a dull,  heavy  band  of  pain 
weighed  down  her  head,  and  she  remembered 
with  a quick  throb  of  anguish  the  thorny  crown 
that  circled  a kingly  brow  of  old.  She  must 
fight  this  battle  out,  and  choose  quick. 

She  looked  over  in  the  direction  of  Stone- 
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henge  as  she  breathed  it.  The  house  stood 
upon  a hill,  dimly  discerned  in  broken  outlines 
against  the  fading  sky.  The  last  flushes  had 
burned  out,  leaving  only  ashes  of  roses — cool 
neutral  tints — where  Tyrian  dyes  had  reigned. 
But  even  as  she  looked,  some  strange,  fierce  light 
made  night’s  sombre  glory  pallid.  First,  smould- 
ering in  a solid  mass  of  flame,  then  sending  forth 
lurid  tongues  of  fire,  it  streamed  upward,  wave 
on  wave,  over  one  another,  breaking  into  show- 
ers of  sparks.  Fierce  and  devouring  as  want, 
inappcasablc  as  death,  it  looked  as  it  wrapped 
the  building,  barn,  or  stable,  she  knew  not  which, 
in  curling  wreaths  of  fire,  glittering  as  molten 
gold  with  burning  crimson  gleams.  Before  her 
terror  allowed  her  to  reach  the  house  her  father 
already  stood  at  the  door  looking  at  the  fire, 
while  Jeff  brought  out  his  horse. 

“It’s  not  the  house,  I reckon,”  he  said,  see- 
ing his  daughter’s  startled  look.  “ I’m  going  over 
to  help ; it  ill  take  more  than  two  hours  to  get 
the  engine  from  Warrenton.” 

Dora  watched  her  father  ride  off  with  a sigh 
over  the  impotence  of  women  at  such  times. 
The  light  breeze  had  died  away,  and  in  the  se- 
rene summer  night  the  flames  seemed  to  gain 
little.  She  was  sure  they  had  not  reached  the 
stately  pile  that  might  be  her  future  home.  Soft- 
ly fell  the  dews  around  her  till  the  grass  was 
wet.  The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  golden 
lamps  to  illumine  the  infinite  depths  of  heaven, 
but  they  looked  pale  and  wan.  The  fire  seemed 
subdued  at  last ; no  longer  careering  wildly  up- 
ward, it  crouched  submissive  before  some  stron- 
ger spirit,  and  dense  masses  of  black  smoke 
starred  with  red  sparks  poured  out.  Still  Dora 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  garden  path  too 
wildly  excited  to  bear  to  go  in  and  sit  down 
quietly  by  her  mother  to  hear  her  mild  questions 
or  her  lament  over  the  missing  Shanghai.  At 
last  she  heard  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet,  and 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her  father.  It  was  Reg- 
inald instead.  He  was  riding  by,  but  stopped 
when  he  saw  her. 

“ You  are  anxious,  Dora.  I am  glad  to  say 
we  are  safe  now ; the  fire-fiend  has  not  devoured 
our  home.  As  for  the  fiend  who  lit  the  torch,  I 
shall  settle  with  him  soon.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed  the  young 
girl,  reading  even  in  the  darkening  gloom  the 
white  determination  of  her  lover’s  face. 

“Why,  I mean  that  the  black  rascal  Clem, 
that  reprobate  to  whom  you  were  ready  to  at- 
tribute all  the  virtues  of  humanity  this  afternoon, 
came  back  while  we  were  at  the  Springs  and 
took  the  revenge  he  1ms  been  threatening  by 
setting  fire  to  my  new  barn.” 

“ Oh ! have  you  proof  of  that?”  cried  Dora. 

“ Proof  positive.  He  was  seen  hanging  about 
the  place  by  the  other  servants.  He  was  not  seen 
to  go  in,  but  of  course  he  had  full  opportunity. 
No  one  suspected  him,  a favorite  servant,  a fel- 
low that  I had  favored  and  indulged.” 

“And  thrashed,”  thought  Dora. 

“But  I am  on  his  track,  and  can  not  stop  a 
moment.  By  the  morning  dawn  I expect  he  will 


be  lodged  in  the  Warrenton  jail,  and  I shall  sell 
him  to  the  first  trader  that  comes  along.  Good- 
by !”  and  he  rode  impetuously  away,  calling  out 
with  a laugh — “and  after  business  I must  go 
back  to  the  ball,  you  know.” 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  Dora  paced  the 
garden-path  no  more.  She  went  up  into  her 
own  little  room.  She  sat  down  by  the  window, 
where  the  trumpet  creeper  had  reached  forth  an 
arm  holding  a handful  of  the  crimson  blossoms 
against  the  swaying  white  folds  of  the  curtain. 
The  struggle  was  over.  She  let  go  all  the  shin- 
ing store  of  the  future — all  its  glorious  possibil- 
ities— she  6aw  with  calm  eye  the  golden  glow  of 
young  love  die  from  off  the  landscape  of  her 
life,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  con- 
tent if  not  joyous.  Content  to  take  up  the  nar- 
row duties,  the  petty  cares,  the  pale,  sparse  joys 
that  made  np  her  existence,  her  visible  life, 
hoping  God  would  some  day  send  something 
more  blessed  than  passive  resignation  into  her 
soul. 

How  strangely  her  father’s  voice  sonnded  as 
he  called  to  her  in  a joyful  tone  late  nt  night, 
with  the  assurance  of  one  who  brings  good  news, 
“The  fire’s  out,  Dode,  and  the  rascal’s  in  pris- 
on!” 

A cloudy  morning  with  glimmering  showers 
followed.  A heavy  vapor  seemed  to  wipe  out 
the  distant  landscape  as  with  a wet  sponge.  The 
lace  veil  of  mist  riven  into  fragments  floating 
here  and  there.  This  pallid  day,  with  no  glori- 
ous sunshine,  pleased  Dora  better.  These  pale, 
wan  tints  suited  the  colors  of  her  faded  life.  The 
foliage  drooped  heavy  and  wet,  the  flowers  hong 
drenched,  the  distance  had  melted  away,  only 
the  narrow  world  of  home  was  visible,  beneath  a 
dun  gray  sky.  How  like  her  life ! But  she  went 
down  bravely  and  took  up  the  cares  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

She  stood  skimming  the  pans  of  milk  when 
her  father  came  back  from  Warrenton  with  his 
share  of  the  daily  mail.  He  looked  at  her,  dis- 
cerning some  trace  of  emotion  in  her  face. 

“Hain’t  had  a good  night,  I reckon,  Dode,” 
he  said.  “ Take  care  of  yourself ; you’re  better 
nor  two  sons  to  me.  Guess  what  that  confounded 
rascal’s  done  now  ?” 

Dora  did  not  ask.  She  had  found  time  in  her 
own  trial  to  remember  poor  Clem ; not  to  excuse 
his  crime  of  course,  but  to  think  with  some  pity- 
ing, extenuating  memories  of  his  provocation. 

“ Why,  he  heard  he  was  goin*  to  be  sold  to 
Georgy,  and  ef  the  pesky  warmint  hasn’t  gone 
and  hacked  off  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
Cheatin'  his  master  out  of  his  lawful  price.” 

“But  he  has  been  cheated  out  of  his  birth- 
right,” said  Dora ; “ho  has  been  cheated  out  of 
his  life,  out  of  love  and  home,  out  of  joy  and 
hope.” 

“ Yes,”  said  her  father,  thoughtfully,  “ I reck- 
on there  is  a screw  loose  somewhere  about  this 
pecooliar  institooshun ; but  we  can’t  mend  it,  so 
it’s  no  use  talkin’,  as  I hope  you’ll  remember 
when  you’re  with  Mr.  Fairfax,  Dode.  One  thing 
I’ve  allers  noticed  about  these  Southern  shivalry, 
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nothin’  riles  ’em  like  touchin’  on  that  pint;  it 
sets  their  whole  natur  on  edge.  I calculate 
Reginald's  wrathy  enough  now,  losin’  all  his  hay 
and  half  his  nigger,  for  Clem  won’t  sell  for  more’n 
half  price.” 

44  Then  I’ll  buy  him,”  said  Dora,  with  an  air 
of  qniet  determination. 

Her  father  fairly  gasped  with  astonishment. 
What  a wretched  investment,  a maimed  negro! 
'Why  he  only  hired  his  hands,  considering  hu- 
man  life  the  most  uncertain  of  property.  He 
was  too  politic  however  to  present  this  aspect  of 
the  case  to  his  daughter.  He  could  attack  her 
in  a more  vulnerable  point. 

44  What,  buy  a fellow-bein’,  Dode ! Why,  I 
wouldn’t  do  that.  My  conscience  would  go  agin 
it.” 


“I  think  I am  right,”  said  the  girl,  looking 
out  drearily  to  the  drenched  lawn  and  the  va- 
pory clouds,  as  if  with  mute  appeal  to  earth  and 
heaven.  “What  he  must  have  suffered,  poor 
Clem,  to  be  willing  to  maim  himself  for  life ! I 
can  save  him  from  misery.” 

44  He’ll  be  as  well  off,  likely,  as  the  rest  on 
’em,”  said  Mr.  Thorpe ; 4 4 and  you  can’t  buy  ’em 
all,  Dode.” 

44  No ; but  this  one  I can  and  wilL  When 
I’m  of  age  I’ll  set  him  free.” 

44  Well,  girl,  the  money’s  yer  own  ; but  I 
roust  protest  against  sich  an  investment.  And 
Mr.  Fairfax,  what'll  he  say  ? Reckon  he’ll  think 
he  mought  as  well  keep  him  as  sell  him  to  you ; 
purty  nigh  the  same,  I presume,”  with  a shrewd 
look  at  his  daughter. 

44  It  will  not  be  the  same,”  she  answered,  quiet- 
ly. 44  Tell  him  I shall  take  care  that  Clem  never 
enters  even  the  remotest  bound  of  the  Stone- 
henge estate.” 

44  She’ll  leave  him  to  me  when  she  marries,” 
thought  the  old  man.  After  all,  the  loss  or  gain 
of  one  negro  would  be  nothing  to  the  mistress  of 
Stonehenge.  Urged  by  his  daughter,  lie  rode 
off  at  once  to  make  an  offer  for  Clem  in  his  own 
name.  Mr.  Fairfax  opened  his  cold  blue  eyes 
with  wonder  at  the  shrewd  Yankee’s  proposition ; 

• but  he  was  too  glad  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole  disagreeable  business  to  hesitate,  though 
he  was  sorry  the  black  rebel  should  get  off  so 
easily,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Thorpe  might  prove 
— as  the  New  Englanders  are  proverbial  for  be- 
ing— a hard  master. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  of  this  bargain 
—the  chattel  bought  and  sold — 4 4 something  bet- 
ter than  a dog,  a little  dearer  than  a horse” — 
sat  sullenly  by  the  little  grated  window  that  over- 
looked the  small  square  yard  shut  in  by  the  heavy 
stone-walls  of  the  Warrenton  jail.  Beyond  that 
stood  the  Warren  Green — a fine  hotel  of  brick, 
with  long  white  piazzas  running  round  it,  and 
a verdant  green  stretching  out  on  every  side, 
fresh  and  bright  with  the  showers,  lying  in  dewy 
splendor  under  overarching  trees.  Within  the 
half  light  of  the  cloudy  day  gloomed  the  stag- 
nant air.  A stout,  brawny  fellow,  quiet — some- 
what sullen,  you  would  say — with  dull  black 
eyes,  vapid  expression,  thick  lips,  heavy,  brutish 
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jaws : like  the  rest,  a mere  animal.  Ah ! but 
“this  quietness  is  but  the  outer  shell;”  there 
may  be  liell  beneath,  and  there  is — a seething, 
restless  hell.  That  dull,  tigerish  look  does  not 
take  in  the  trim  hotel,  where  now  and  then  a 
pretty  girl  looks  out,  or  the  idle  young  Virgin- 
ian lawyer  waiting  for  briefs,  or  doctor  waiting 
for  patients,  strolls  up  and  dowil  the  piazza 
smoking  a cigar,  staring  out,  but  seeing  no- 
thing. His  nerves  grew  cold  and  rigid  ; some- 
thing like  a chained  wild  beast  snatched  wildly 
at  his  heart.  He  hardly  felt  the  stings  of  pain 
that  shot  through  his  wounded  hand,  and  crept 
with  numbing  agony  up  his  arm.  He  looked 
with  savage  longing  to  the  sky,  and  wondered 
where  it  began  to  arch  over  the  North.  The 
North ! that  land  of  promise  lying  on  some  dis- 
tant shore  of  time,  bathed  in  rosy  light.  Some 
hope  of  reaching  it  had  kept  him  alive  lately ; it 
had  kept  the  dull  knife  from  his  throat  last  night; 
some  maddening  hunger  for  freedom  hud  stung 
his  nerves,  had  heated  his  blood  to  frenzy,  ever 
since  Clara’s  loss.  Some  wild  dream  of  life  with 
her  in  that  land  had  glimmered  on  his  dark  path. 
But  to-day  all  was  over ; the  dull  gray  blank  of 
sky  shut  him  in  as  with  an  iron  wall ; no  love 
or  hope  lay  beyond.  The  scars  of  his  master’s 
lash  burned  and  throbbed  fiercely ; but  fiercer 
burned  the  fire  of  revenge  and  hate  within.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  pious  slaves — a class  lead- 
er. He  wondered  vaguely  now  where  his  re- 
ligion had  gone,  all  fused  in  the  burning  cur- 
rent of  hate  that  surged  like  molten  fire  through 
his  veins.  No  word  of  the  old  songs  of  Zion, 
sung  in  the  old  ignorant  dreams  of  content,  now 
rose  up  to  charm  away  the  foul  fiend  from  his 
heart.  His  religion  fell  off  like  a worn-out  gar- 
memt.  What  had  it  done  for  him  ? What  did 
it  do  for  others  ? He  had  heard  that  the  Bible 
sanctioned  slavery ; then  he  would  never  learn 
to  read  it,  he  thought,  with  an  unappealing, 
dogged  look  at  the  lowering  sky,  as  if  with  brut- 
ish accusation  of  the  Great  Avenger  who  sat  si- 
lent behind  that  wall  of  thick  cloud,  hearing 
unmoved  the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  instead  of 
riding  on  the  whirlwind,  a God  of  vengeance, 
to  unloose  the  chains  and  let  the  captives  go 
free.  And  will  He  not?  Does  He  sit  unheed- 
ing on  the  great  white  throne  afar  off,  while  the 
world,  like  a great  machine  which  He  has  put 
in  motion  but  does  not  control,  goes  on  in  its 
own  course  ? Clem  thought  that  the  beautiful 
girl  who  now  opened  the  door  was  one  of  His 
messengers;  but  the  next  moment  he  turned 
away,  half  in  shame,  half  in  sullen  despair. 

44  Oh,  poor  Clem !”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
the  maimed  hand ; “ it  was  a dreadful  thing  to 
do— a wicked  thing.” 

“Was  it,  Miss  Dode?”  he  said,  recognizing 
with  quick  instinct  the  compassion  under  the 
reproach.  “ Reckon  I’d  have  done  a heap  bet- 
ter ef  I’d  jes’  listened  to  Ole  Sam,  and  cut  my 
trote  instead.  ” 

44  Why,  Clem,”  exclaimed  Dora,  feeling  that 
her  property  was  indeed  uncertain,  “are  you 
ready  to  die?”  # 
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“Tort  I was  pious  onst,  Miss,  for  sure,”  said 
Clem,  musingly.  “ Sartain  I done  got  religion 
at  dat  are  camp-meetin*  in  Randolph’s  Woods 
las’  year,  but  I done  loss  him  las*  night.  ’Pears 
like  Ole  Sam  was  a snatchin’  de  berry  heart  out 
of  me  wid  his  red-hot  pinchers.” 

“Well,  I have  bought  you,  Clem.” 

The  heavy  face  lighted  up  a little,  the  dull 
eyes  quickened ; it  was  only  another  servitude 
after  all ; but  then  it  was  (mother . 

“ I’se  serve  you  true,  Miss  Dode,  faithful  and 
true,”  he  muttered. 

“I  do  not  doubt  it,  Clem.  Some  persons 
might,”  she  said,  feeling  that  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days  were  not  exactly  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence;  “but  I shall  trust  you.” 

He  followed  her  out  of  the  close,  small  room, 
with  its  torpid  air,  down  the  dusty  stairway  and 
into  the  street,  feeling  that  she  was  indeed  the 
messenger  of  that  God  whom  in  his  blind  fury 
he  had  forsaken.  Could  he  find  his  religion 
again  ? Could  he  ever  re-enlist  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  cross  beneath  a banner  which  bears 
this  motto,  “ Love  your  enemies,”  while  such 
hate  to  his  young  master  still  rankled  and  fes- 
tered at  his  heart’s  core  ? 

It  was  still  daylight  when  Dora  went  out  into 
the  garden — a grim,  gray  daylight,  with  the  sun 
dimly  gleaming  through  a great  pearly  cloud, 
making  it  look  like  a huge  opal  with  a flicker- 
ing heart  of  flame.  She  shivered  a little,  though 
the  air  was  sultry  and  the  ground  was  reeking 
with  hot  vapor.  Reginald  was  already  there, 
pacing  backward  and  forward,  not  impetuously, 
but  in  calm,  assured  waiting.  In  his  vocabu- 
lary there  was  no  such  word  as  “ fail.”  He 
stood  still  and  watched  the  young  girl  as  she 
came  with  a slow  step  toward  him.  The  crim- 
sdh  shawl  which  she  had  wrapped  around  her 
made  her  face  pallid,  perhaps ; the  dull  day  had 
taken  the  lustre  from  her  hair  and  the  joyous 
light  from  her  eye,  and  made  her  hand  that  he 
had  seized  as  cold  as  a snow-flake. 

She  drew  it  away  in  a moment,  sadly,  with 
some  weak,  self-pitying  thought,  poor  thing! 
of  all  she  sacrificed ; yet  she  began  bravely : 

“I  have  thought,  Reginald,  and  decided.  I 
can  not  be  your  wife.” 

He  could  not  believe  it.  The  gray  light  could 
not  make  his  face  whiter  than  it  shone  now,  as 
he  exclaimed,  almost  fiercely, 

“ You  are  wild,  Dora ; how  can  you  try  me 
so?” 

“Because  I have  tried  myself,  and  it  has 
been  a fiery  trial,  Rex.  We  could  never  be 
one;  it  would  not  be  a true  union,  with  such 
different  faith  and  creeds.” 

“ Who  talks  of  such  dead  things  as  faith  and 
creed?”  he  cried,  impatiently,  all  the  icy  calm 
of  his  manner  melting  before  his  fervid  love. 
“Our  hearts  are  one.  We  love  each  other; 
that  is  enough.” 

“But  my  faith  or  creed  is  not  a dead  thing 
to  me,”  said  Dora,  “ but  a most  living  reality. 
I fear  to  trust  myself  with  one  who  mocks  at 
any  law  of  God  or  any  right  of  man.” 


He  did  not  speak  for  a moment.  The  sun 
broke  through  the  pearly  wall  of  cloud  into  rifts 
of  gold ; the  veil  of  mist,  tom  into  shreds,  drift- 
ed away  over  the  illimitable  shoreless  sea.  The 
golden  arrows  of  light  pierced  through  the  wreath- 
ing vapors  and  illumined  Dora’s  face. 

Reginald  discerned  something  there  which 
made  him  cry  out,  suddenly,  “Yet  you  love 
me.” 

“ Next  to  God  and  the  right,  ” answered  Dora 
as  solemnly  as  she  had  ever  uttered  a prayer. 
Surely  so  might  the  martyr  feel  at  the  stake 
when  he  saw  the  fair  earth  vanishing  behind 
the  devouring  flame,  and  felt  the  sweetness  of 
earth’s  hopes  and  loves  die  in  his  heart. 

“And  I can  not  control  my  belief.” 

“No,”  she  whispered,  softly,  with  a white 
despair  chasing  the  flush  of  youth  from  her  face. 

“ So  there  is  no  hope  ?” 

“ With  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

“ With  your  God,  perhaps,  ” he  said.  “There 
is  a fresh  wind  springing  up — it  will  chill  you. 
Good-by,  Dora.  I wish  the  old  house  had  burn- 
ed to  the  ground  last  night  with  its  master  in 
it.” 

So  he  left  her.  Dora  watched  him  go  with 
quiet  eyes,  from  which  all  hope  and  expectation 
had  died.  What  need  of  passionate  entreaty 
or  heart-warm  counsel  now?  God  alone  can 
give  the  believing  heart.  Ear  above  the  starry 
spheres,  He  looked  down  with  infinite  compas- 
sion, caring  ever  for  His  own.  And  she  could 
still  pray. 

She  took  that  thought  back  to  her  work-day 
life  for  comfort.  She  kept  it  still,  when,  more 
than  two  years  after,  she  stood  in  the  same  place 
looking  over  the  desolate  land,  clean  swept  by 
the  besom  of  destruction.  It  was  March;  but 
the  spring  seemed  to  have  lost  a little  of  its  old- 
en glory — some  shadow  of  ruin  darkened  it.  The 
fences  were  partly  destroyed,  for  the  brave  boys 
had  needed  fires  in  the  raw  spring  days.  Some 
of  the  old  trees  had  disappeared  also ; but  that 
gave  a clearer  outlook  to  the  road  which  Dora 
was  eagerly  watching.  Yes,  the  spring  had 
come ; the  trees  were  draped  in  tender  green ; 
skies  flushed  and  paled,  flowers  burgeoned  and 
bloomed ; nature  in  her  mystic  and  unseen  lab- 
oratories worked  on  as  though  there  was  no  war 
to  stain  her  fresh  green-sward  with  brother’s 
blood,  to  drown  the  voice  of  singing  birds  with 
booming  cannon,  to  load  the  sweet-scented  air 
with  noisome  vapors. 

Mr.  Thorpe  had  not  fared  well  since  the  war. 
He  came  out  now  with  a thin  and  care-worn 
face.  He  hod  tried  to  be  neutral,  but  found 
sitting  on  the  fence  a most  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. He  had  lost  half  his  crop  the  last  fall. 
The  rebels  had  camped  in  one  of  his  fields  and 
used  up  his  corn,  helped  themselves  to  his  chick- 
ens and  “ fixins”  till  he  was  in  a desperate  con- 
dition. Being  a Yankee  he  could  not  remon- 
strate. He  was  in  hourly  expectation  now  that 
a corps  of  Union  soldiers  would  swoop  down  on 
| him  like  birds  of  prey,  and  take  all  the  rest. 

I “ More  fodder  gone  this  mornin’,  Dode,”  he 
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said,  mournfully;  “reckon  old  Bess  *11  starve. 
Ashby’s  cavalry’s  scootin’  reound,  and  their 
bosses  do  eat  like  all  creation.  Seems  to  me 
them  critters  in  the  army  never  do  nothin’  but 
eat ; guess  they  git  thin  carryin*  it.” 

“I  wish  we  were  far  enough  from  here,”  said 
Dora,  anxiously.  ‘ ‘ Father,  can’t  you  get  away  ? 
You  know  you  are  for  the  Union  in  heart,  and 
it’s  terrible  to  be  living  a lie.” 

“Waal,  I dun  know  if  I be  altogether  for  the 
Union.  1 couldn’t  go  it  blind,  ye  see,”  said  Mr. 
Thorpe,  who  never  forgot  policy  even  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family.  “ Remember  what  that  fel- 
ler’s name  was  in  the  history  ye  was  readin’  the 
other  night  ? I belong  to  his  party,  I reckon — 
the  Trimmers.” 

“Oh!  Lord  Halifax,”  said  Dora,  smiling 
faintly. 

“Yes,  ye  see,  soon  as  he  got  on  the  Whig 
side  he  saw  all  the  faults  of  that  air  party  so 
plain  he  began  to  feel  a leanin’  to  the  Tories, 
and  wicy  wercy.  That’s  the  case  with  me.  I 
know  there’s  faults  on  both  sides,  and  I keep  out 
of  extremes.  ” 

At  this  moment  Dora  discerned  Clem  draw- 
ing near  the  house.  She  met  him  at  the  gate 
with  the  eager  question, 

“ What  news  ?” 

Clem’s  face  has  cleared  a little  since  we  saw 
him  in  jail.  The  vapid  sullen  look  has  passed 4 
away.  Some  vague  hope  connected  with  “Lin- 
kun’s  army”  quickens  the  sluggish  tide  in  his 
veins;  a sweet,  subtle  breath  of  life  kindles 
there,  of  which  he  never  speaks;  he  hides  it 
away  jealously  in  some  secret  comer  of  his  great 
lumbering  carcass,  and  is  “all  things  to  all  j 
men”  in  a sense  unimagined  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  | 
He  has  been  gently  taught,  however,  and  thinks 
he  has  found  his  religion  again,  though  the  clause 
“ Love  your  enemies”  has  never  been  tried. 

“I  saw  him,  Miss  Dode,”  he  answered,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  if  there  was  one  him  in  the  universe. 
“ He  was  riden  long  o’  Marse  Ashby,  an’  they 
say  he’s  Captin.  Mighty  peert  he  looked  too.” 
But  even  as  Clem  spoke  some  of  the  old  hate  crept 
back,  and  gave  a deeper  shadow  to  his  dark  face. 

Dora  did  not  notice  that.  “Is  it  true,”  she 
asked,  eagerly,  “that  the  reb — that — we  are  re- 
treating— I heard  so  yesterday;  that  we  had 
evacuated  Manassas,  burned  the  huts  where  the 
troops  wintered,  and  left  only  an  empty  camp 
for  the  enemy  ?” 

Clem’s  eyes  brightened.  “ Sure  enough,”  he 
said,  “I  did  yere  dat.  But  some  o* dem  fellers 
at  de  Warren  Green  says  deys  fightin  now  like 
blazes  near  Winchester.  Ashby’s  troops  gone 
like  mad  to  see  ’bout  it,  and  put  deyre  hoofs  in 
de  pie.” 

Dora  paled  a little.  Would  she  never  cease 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  a buried  past? 
Yet  would  she  drink  the  water  of  Lethe  if  one 
held  the  magic  draught  to  her  lips  ? Ah,  no ! 
Better  poignant  pain  than  forgetfulness — better 
the  peace  that  comes  through  suffering — 

•*  Better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 


| Clem  looked  at  her  with  a discerning  eye.  He 
remembered  the  time  when  the  servants  at  Stone- 
henge confidently  expected  pretty  Miss  Dode  to 
be  their  mistress.  Even  his  dull  eye  could  read 
some  tragedy  of  pain  and  pathos  in  that  fair  face, 
although  immortal  peace  had  crowned  it  with  a 
halo.  Half  answering  the  wistful  yearning  of 
that  look,  he  said, 

“It’s  a right  smart  chance  to  see  a battle, 

Miss  Dode.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  go,  Clem  ?” 

“Nebber  seen  no  fightin’  ob  dat  kind— none 
ob  de  eddicated  science  fightin’,  but  specs  I’d 
enjoy  lookin’  on  a heap ; couldn’t  do  nuffin  but 
look  on,”  with  a bitter  glance  at  his  maimed 
hand,  and  a thought  of  rumors  he  had  heard  of 
negro  regiments  at  the  North. 

“But  you  might  do  some  good,”  said  Dora, 
eagerly ; “ even  a cup  of  cold  water  at  such  a 
time.  And,  Clem,  if  you  should  have  a chance 
to  serve  any  one  I know” — with  a trembling 
pause — “you  will  do  it  for  my  sake.” 

Clem  hesitated.  How  well  he  knew  the 
unbreathed  nanrc  hidden  under  those  general 
words ! At  last  he  answered,  letting  the  words 
drop  slowly  and  without  any  enthusiasm,  “Yes. 

Miss  Dode,  for  your  sake  I done  gib  ole  Sam 
hisself  dat  air  glass  ob  water  to  cool  his  tongue.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  not  ask  you  to  serve  him,”  said 
Dora,  smiling;  “I  don't  count  him  among  my 
friends.  Just  wait  till  I borrow  old  Bess  for 
you ;”  and  she  walked  slowly  into  the  house,  re- 
volving what  argument  she  could  use  persuasive 
enough  to  win  her  father.  She  found  little  dif- 
ficulty though.  The  fact  that  he  had  sent  his 
negro  over  to  help  would  count  well  with  the 
rebels;  and  even  if  the  Yankees  won,  it  might 
be  turned  the  other  way  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  his 
political  coat.  Were  there  not  two  sides  to  ev- 
ery question  ? 

So  Clem  rode  away,  and  Dora  watched  him 
for  a while  with  a shuddering  thought  of  that 
battle-field  “ where  the  ranks  were  rolled  in  va- 
por and  the  winds  were  laid  with  sound.”  Was 
God  met  in  judgment  upon  His  people?  Was 
He  making  the  passions  and  even  the  sins  of  men 
to  serve  Him  ? 

Clem  had  some  such  thought  as  he  rode  away 
— a lower,  brutish  thought,  but  the  same  in  kind. 

We  have  never  yet  coined  a lower  vocabulary  to 
interpret  a slave’s  feelings.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  just  wakening  from  the  torpor  of  a long 
sleep ; the  soft  south  wind  seemed  to  sting  his 
nerves  to  life ; his  sluggish  blood  heated  strange- 
ly ; the  old  hunger  for  life  and  freedom  came 
back  to  him.  Why,  here  was  his  chance.  The 
two  camps  were  near  together.  What  could 
hinder  him  from  going  over  to  the  Yankees? 

“ The  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand,”  they  said ; 
but  could  he  wait  for  it  ? It  might  come  when 
he  was  dead.  Better  go  out  to  meet  it.  A 
steady  glow  burned  in  his  gloomy  eyes  as  he 
looked  toward  the  North,  where  the  sky  shone 
blandly  blue  through  fleecy  golden  - bordered 
clouds.  All  his  dreams  of  Eden  lay  beyond 
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those  gates  of  pearl.  Not  poetic  dreams,  only 
a few  homely  thoughts  of  a little  home  and 
Clara — a free  place  to  work  in.  Yon  would  de- 
spise such  visions ; but  they  shone  like  watch- 
fires  for  Clem  through  all  the  surging  tide  of 
memories.  He  did  not  forget  Miss  Dode  and 
her  kindness.  He  thought  of  her  with  a re- 
gretful tenderness,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
a paper  safely  laid  away  in  her  little  desk,  to  be 
signed  when  she  was  of  age.  He  was  grateful, 
and  he  would  prove  it,  he  thought.  He  would 
serve  her  as  he  had  promised,  and  then  he  would 
be  free  to  take  his  own  course.  Even  old  Bess 
should  be  safely  sent  back  to  his  master — and 
he  patted  the  beast’s  neck  tenderly,  as  if  taking 
leave  of  an  old  friend,  and  gave  her  a drink  for 
a parting  libation  at  the  next  creek.  So  Clem 
did  not  stop  at  night,  but  pressed  on.  He  had 
some  dry  pieces  of  bread  and  cheese  about  him, 
but  in  the  fierce  hunger  for  freedom  that  gnawed 
within  him  he  hardly  cared  to  eat.  Once  he 
made  a prayer.  Surely  God  sat  still  upon  the 
great  white  throne,  and  was  mighty  to  save  him. 
Once  he  droned  dully  an  old  hymn  that  told  of 
content  under  suffering.  Could  he  ever  be  con- 
tent to  go  back,  even  if  it  was  God’s  will  ? Strug- 
gling with  this  knotty  question  he  reached  the 
Federal  camp— faint,  eager,  hopeful  now  to  solve 
the  sorrowful  problem  of  his  life. 

A raw  Ohio  boatman  stopped  chewing  his  to- 
bacco for  a moment,  and  ceased  his  sentinel 
march  to  give  him  a grunt  of  welcome.  Con- 
traband arrivals  were  getting  rather  frequent, 
and  should  be  discouraged,  he  thought.  Yet 
he  saw  the  poor  fellow  needed  his  breakfast,  and 
he  told  where  he  could  get  something  to  eat. 
The  camp  was  nearly  deserted ; only  a few  to 
stand  guard,  while  the  main  body  advanced  to 
the  attack. 

Clem  was  too  restless  to  stand  about  idle.  He 
strayed  off  into  the  woods,  where  a couple  of  bri- 
gades had  gone  in  hopes  of  turning  the  enemy’s 
flank.  The  fight  was  hot  and  fierce,  he  heard. 
Then  this  was  the  time  to  keep  his  promise  to 
Miss  Dode.  How  she  would  be  watching  for 
him  for  the  next  week!  How  eager  to  hear 
all ! Then  he  would  try  and  do  something  of 
which  she  might  hear  with  joy. 

When  he  reached  the  scene  of  conflict,  how- 
ever, the  sharp  morning  air  had  cooled  his  en- 
thusiasm ; perhaps  also  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  brave  fellows  biting  the  dust  appalled  him ; 
he  stole  stealthily  along,, keeping  at  a reverent 
distance.  Fierce  thunderous  vapor  rolled  over 
friend  and  foe,  only  lit  by  the  cannons’  belching 
fire.  He  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  last  day, 
with  a half  fearful  prayer. 

Some  one  helped  a wounded  officer  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  catching  a glimpse  of  the  dark  shad- 
ow stealing  near  called  out, 

“Here,  Ebony,  get  some  water  somewhere, 
the  Captain’s  fainting,”  tossing  him  at  the  same 
time  a drinking  cup. 

Clem  took  it  mechanically.  How  odd  that 
his  first  sendee  should  be  a cup  of  cold  water  for 
a sufferer ! — for  one  that  it  was  harder  for  him  to 


serve  than  old  Sam  himself,  he  thought,  for  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  that  face,  ghastly  and 
cold  as  it  looked.  Could  he  ever  forget  or  mis- 
take his  young  master,  Reginald  Fairfax  ? But 
what  need  for  him  to  trouble  himself?  Let  him 
die ; it  would  be  one  less  for  the  brave  Yankees, 
his  new  friends,  to  fight— one  less  of  the  tyrants 
to  trample  down  his  race.  Had  there  not  been 
moments  when,  stung  to  madness,  he  could  have 
taken  the  knife?  Oh!  but  Christ  had  said,  “ If 
thine  enemy  thirst,  give  him  drink.”  He  was  a 
heathen  in  those  old  fierce  struggles,  let  him 
show  himself  a Christian  now.  So  he  pressed 
forward,  part  of  his  way  exposed  a little  to  the 
Yankee  fire. 

Reginald  Fairfax  had  not  fainted.  He  partly 
raised  himself  as  Clem  staggered  to  his  side, 
spilling  all  the  precious  draught  he  had  periled 
life  to  obtain.  He  turned  in  wonder. 

“Why,  Clem,  old  boy,  are  you  wounded?” 

“Beliebes  I is,  Massa,”he  said,  faintly,  some 
fatal  numbness  beginning  to  steal  over  his  face. 

“And  you  were  getting  me  that  water,  poor 
fellow?” 

“Sorry  it’s  done  spill,”  he  faltered.  “I  did 
it  for  de  good  Lord.  Ye’ll  forgive  me  dat  fire 
biziness,  Marse  Rex,  and  de  rest.” 

“Oh,  Clem,  you  must  forgive  me — I did  not 
know  how  you  suffered!”  exclaimed  Reginald, 
in  real  princely  humility.  “ You  have  risked 
your  life  for  me.  I will  buy  you  back,  and  make 
you  free.” 

“Ah,  I’se  bought  by  annodder  Marster ; ye  re- 
member, Marse  Rex,  ‘ye’re  bought  wid  a price.’ 
He’s  gwine  to  take  me  home  now,  I reckon,  and 
He’ll  make  me  free.  My  hebenly  Marster  knows 
I’se  tried  right  hard  to  serve  Him.” 

Reginald  Fairfax  listened  in  wonder.  Faint 
and  wounded  himself — so  near,  perhaps,  to  that 
perilous  plunge  into  dark  and  infinite  space, 
could  he  await  the  chill  and  deathly  angel  as 
calmly?  The  icy  fetters  of  his  cold  skepticism 
melted  away  before  this  slave's  childlike  trust. 
By  the  side  of  a dying  negro  he  learned  the  se- 
cret of  faith.  Could  he  so  walk  the  un traveled 
glooms  and  avenues  of  death  ? Ah ! there  was 
no  hand  to  guide  him,  no  voice  to  break  the 
deathly  silence,  with  the  silver  sweet  accents, 
“ It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.”  He  could  not  help  say- 
ing* 

“ But,  Clem,  it’s  all  so  dark ; can  you- under- 
stand ?” 

“Don’t  know  nnffin,  Marse  Rex,  but  reckon 
de  good  Lord  knows  every  ting,  an*  I jes’  feels 
His  han  in  de  dark  leading  me  on.”  It  was 
dark  indeed ; the  darkness  that  no  earthly  sun 
can  illumine,  no  earthly  dawn  dispel.  Death 
set  his  seal  upon  the  rigid  brow;  the  slave’s 
bonds  were  broken  forever ; he  was  free.  Then 
Reginald  Fairfax  fainted. 

Among  the  June  roses,  with  their  hearts  of  fire 
and  fragrance,  walked  two  lovers:  the  young 
man  pale  and  wan  as  one  who  had  come  up  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  girl  ra- 
diant and  blushing  like  the  flowers.  But  Regi- 
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nald  Fairfax  had  brought  some  treasures  from 
those  shores  of  gloom ; not  in  vain  had  the  chil- 
ly waters  touched  his  feet. 

“Yes,  he  died  for  me,  poor  Clem!”  he  said, 
softly.  “ I could  never  doubt  again  that  negroes 
have  souls,  after  seeing  him  wait  for  death  with 
all  the  heroism  of  any  white  hero.” 

“ Say  rather  with  the  peaceful  resignation  of 
any  Christian  child,”  said  Dora. 

“Since  I’ve  been  out  of  the  heat  and  fury  of 
the  war,” said  Reginald,  thoughtfully,  “perhaps 
since  I have  been  trying  feebly  to  serve  poor 
Clem’s  heavenly  Master,  I see  things  in  a new 
light  If  we  could  only  change  our  social  rela- 
tions, or  untangle  this  great  political  snarl,  I 
feel  as  if  I must  turn  mad  reformer,  and  shake 
down  the  structures  built  on  the  old  social  ties. 
What  can  one  do  ?” 

“ Nothing  I We  must  wait  God’s  time,”  said 
Dora,  calmly.  “ ‘ They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait.’  Some  better  day  will  dawn  for  us  all. 
We  can  catch  its  light  behind  the  very  thunder- 
clouds of  war ; perhaps  because  those  very  clouds 
shall  clear  our  social  atmosphere.” 

“I  can  wait,”  said  Reginald,  “since  we  may 
wait  together.” 

PRESENTATION  WEEK  AT 
YALE. 

THE  summer  term  in  Yale  College  has  two 
high  festivals  which  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  One  of  these,  Commencement  Week, 
has  already  been  described  in  a recent  volume 
of  this  Magazine;  the  other.  Presentation  Week, 
is  the  task  which  I assign  to  myself  now.  It  is  ! 
a literary  festival  of  less  dignity  and  importance  | 
than  Commencement,  but  one  in  which  un-  | 
dergraduates  more  heartily  engage,  and  which  j 
shows  to  a stranger  much  of  the  inner  life  of  an  | 
American  university.  Its  leading  feature  is 
Class-Day ; but  around  this  are  grouped  many  j 
associations  peculiar  to  each  class ; and  the  sev- 
eral classes  at  this  time  are  as  jubilant  as  ever 
are  the  alumni  at  Commencement.  But  all 
these  in  their  order. 

We  must  go  back  a little  to  catch  the  breath 
of  college  life.  During  the  hot  days  of  May  and 
June,  while  Nature  has  put  on  her  most  charm- 
ing dress,  and  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  New 
Haven  have  invited  to  cool  and  shady  retreats, 
the  Senior  class  have  been  steadily  cramming 
for  the  final  biennial  examination,  going  on 
stated  days  to  Alumni  Hall,  where  a small  round 
table,  with  pen,  paper,  ink,  and  chair,  was  pro- 
vided for  each  one,  and  where,  under  strict  tu- 
torial eyes,  they  were  required,  in  a given  time, 
to  write  out  answers  to  certain  questions  on  some 
one  department  of  the  studies  for  the  last  two 
years.  These  examinations  are  intentionally 
severe.  There  are  few  who  can  answer  all  the 
questions  on  each  paper.  There  are  always  one 
or  two  who,  having  slipped  along  easily  so  far, 
are  suddenly  brought  to  their  senses  by  the  pros- 
pect of  not  being  allowed  to  graduate  with  their 
class.  With  the  promised  diploma  of  a B.A. 
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almost  within  their  grasp,  the  honors  are  beyond 
their  reach,  and  alma  mater  is  forced  to  leave 
them  “ unhonored  and  unsung.”  Sometimes  a 
class  will  intercede  for  some  boon  companion ; 
sometimes  the  Faculty  have  compassion  on  de- 
fective scholarship ; but  hardly  a class  is  gradu- 
ated without  losing  one  or  more  members  at  this 
final  test.  I shall  never  forget  the  look  of  blank 
despair  on  the  face  of  the  Falstaff  of*  my  own 
class  when  it  was  whispered  around  that  he  had 
been  plucked.  Nothing  could  save  him.  He 
went  aufay  in  disgrace  to  join  his  fortunes  with 
the  Confederates,  and  long  ere  this  may  be  sleep- 
ing in  a soldier’s  grave. 

On  the  last  session  of  the  biennial  the  Presi- 
dent is  seen  walking  nervously  up  to  one  of  the 
tutorial  thrones.  He  has  come  in  to  announce 
the  successful  competitors  for  the  Townsend 
prize  essays.  These  had  been  given  out  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term  to  the  whole  Senior  class. 

They  are  among  the  highest  honors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. How  eagerly  are  a hundred  faces  turn- 
ed to  the  President  as  he  reads,  with  a clear, 
rapid  voice,  the  six  names.  Pen  in  hand,  there 
are  certain  hearts  which  beat  tumultuously; 
there  are  faces  pale  from  fear  or  sudden  disap- 
pointment ; there  are  six  pair  of  eyes  unspeak- 
ably bright  with  joy.  Again  the  heavy  task- 
work is  resumed;  beads  of  sweat  stand  upon 
many  brows ; nothing  is  heard  save  the  scratch 
of  a pen,  the  slow  changing  of  feet,  the  frequent 
passing  on  tip-toe  to  the  water-jug.  And  so  the 
work  goes  on,  each  day  like  the  first,  till  the  bi- 
ennial days  are  everlastingly  over.  Yet,  if  one 
might  be  allowed  to  examine  carefully  the  dress 
of  certain  Seniors,  he  would  find  curious  devices 
for  making  biennials  easy.  Upon  the  wrist- 
bands and  shirt-bosoms,  in  the  watch-cases  and 
pockets,  and  even  on  the  finger-nails,  he  would 
discover  mathematical  solutions,  obscure  dates 
and  names,  brief  notes  of  metaphysics  and  polit- 
ical economy.  The  masterly  efforts  to  use  these 
materials  and  yet  preserve  the  air  of  innocent 
thoughtfulness  are  held  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  skill  by  undergraduates. 

All  this  biennial  work  ends  the  week  before 
Presentation,  and  Presentation  is  always  just 
six  weeks  before  Commencement.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  each  Senior  shall  creditably  pass  this 
examination  before  he  can  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  The  class  then 
rest  from  their  labors  till  the  following  Wednes- 
day. On  that  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  they  all 
meet  at  the  President’s  Lecture  - room,  from 
whence  they  soon  go  in  procession,  headed  by  a 
Professor  or  the  Senior  Tutor,  to  the  College 
Chapel,  where  the  President  is  waiting  to  receive 
them.  Taking  their  old  seats  for  the  last  time, 
the  Professor  proceeds  to  state  to  the  highest 
member  of  the  Faculty  that  these  men — reading 
their  names  in  order — have  been  found  worthy 
to  receive  the  diploma,  or  academical  sheep- 
skin. The  address  is  usually  in  Latin.  To  this 
the  President  replies  in  an  elegant  Latin  speech, 
congratulating  the  class  upon  having  earned  so 
high  a dignity,  and  expressing  his  best  wishes 
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for  their  future.  The  old  chapel  is  crowded 
with  admiring  friends,  to  hear  the  class  poem 
and  oration.  This  is  the  choice  part  of  Present- 
ation. The  best  poet  in  the  class  has  long  ago 
been  selected  to  prepare  a poem  suitable  for  the 
occasion ; and  the  man  of  commanding  intel- 
lect who  was  most  popular  with  his  class-mates 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration.  Both  are 
now  to  fee  pronounced.  In  front  of  the  pulpit 
a platform  has  been  raised,  and  upon  this  di- 
rectly you  see  a young  man  advancing,  who 
wears  upon  his  brow  both  the  dignity  and  laurels 
of  the  class  poet.  1 do  not  mean  that  he  is  al- 
ways a poet  in  propria  nomine.  A college  poet 
is  not,  therefore,  the  people’s  poet ; but  the  title 
simply  signifies  one  who  can  compose  agreeable 
verses.  He  bows  gracefully  to  the  President, 
then  to  his  class,  and  then  begins  the  recitation 
of  his  poem.  It  is  written  in  a variety  of  meas- 
ures— now  grave,  now  gay — passing  easily  from 
blank  to  lyric  verse.  Sometimes  the  poet  takes 
a theme.  One  of  the  happiest  poems  ever  de- 
livered was  on  the  Katydids  which  make  the 
college  elms  vocal  in  autumn ; but  usually  he 
wanders  at  his  own  sweet  will  among  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  hour.  And  so  of  the  orator. 
His  subject  finds  him.  The  last  day  of  a college 
course  suggests  many  thoughts.  It  is  the  com- 
pleting of  a term  of  life.  Hence  the  duties  and 
responsibilities,  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  schol- 
ar, make  up  his  theme ; and  when  the  class  is 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  their  representative 
man  the  oration  is  one  of  rare  interest.  The 
farewell  addresses  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Class, 
shorn  of  their  Commencement  dignity,  are  al- 
ways touching.  None  appreciate  these  tributes 
better  than  the  Faculty  themselves;  and,  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  they  are  given  spontane- 
ously and  deservedly. 

The  oration  over,  the  long,  bent  figure, 
crowned  with  a noble  brow,  slowly  rises  from 
behind  the  pulpit,  and  an  excited  whisper  passes 
through  the  galleries.  Certain  names  arc  to  be 
read,  and  the  mere  mention  of  those  names  in 
this  place,  and  from  those  lips,  is  to  confer  great 
honor  upon  the  undergraduate.  'Whose  name 
shall  be  called?  Many  hearts,  whose  hidden 
passion  now  hangs  upon  the  merest  utterance 
of  a name,  are  beating  rapidly ; many  ears  are 
wide  open ; many  a student  is  ready  to  hide  his 
head  in  disappointment,  or  lift  it  up  with  the 
modest  assurance  of  fame.  The  names  are  to 
be  read  of  those  in  the  Sophomore  class  who 
have  won  prizes  in  English  composition ; those 
in  the  Freshman  class  who  have  gained  mathe- 
matical prizes;  those  in  the  Junior  class  who 
have  won  the  prize  poem  (it  is  sometimes  a di- 
vided honor) ; and  the  several  successful  aspir- 
ants for  the  Woolsey,  Berkeley,  Bristed,  and 
Hurlbut  Scholarships.  The  bare  reading  of 
these  names  is  to  have  a decisive  influence, 
“for  better  for  worse,”  upon  half  the  under- 
graduates. The  dead  silence  during  the  read- 
ing, the  anxious  faces,  the  suspended  breath, 
show  the  intense  agitation.  It  is  a real  relief 
when  the  College  Glee  Club  sing  the  parting 


Ode,  written  by  a member  of  the  graduating 
class,  always  to  the  tune  of  “ Auld  lang  syne,” 
and  the  pent-up  disappointments  and  rejoicings 
find  unembarrassed  expression.  And  so,  too. 
do  the  feelings  of  the  class  in  whose  honor  the 
day  is  celebrated  find  utterance  through  their 
'song. 

But  we  pass  now  to  the  less  intellectual,  but 
perhaps  more  enjoyable  features  of  Class-Day. 
And,  first,  we  go  with  the  Faculty  to  the  Pres- 
entation dinner.  It  is  served  in  Alumni  Hall. 
At  one  o’clock  the  Corporation  of  the  Universi- 
ty, inviting  the  class  and  the  graduates  who  may 
be  present  to  dine  with  them,  assemble  in  Tram- 
i bull  Gallery,  and  forming  a procession,  go,  serri- 
I ores  prior  es,  to  the  Hall.  At  the  door  the  dig- 
nitaries pass  with  uncovered  heads  through  lines 
I of  Seniors,  with  heads  likewise  uncovered,  and 
all  entering  and  seating  themselves  at  the  tables 
where  so  recently  the  Senior  class  have  labored, 
the  somewhat  peculiar  dinner  is  formally  begun. 
Grace  is  said  ; then  come  a few  words  of  hearty 
welcome  from  the  President  to  the  graduating 
class,  that  they  may  forget  effectually  any  un- 
pleasant memories  of  hard  work  connected  with 
the  Hall ; and  then  all  press  up  to  the  long  ta- 
bles in  the  centre,  wrhere  cold  meats  and  bread 
and  salad  are  in  abundance,  and  where  each  one 
is  expected  to  help  himself.  The  only  beverage 
is  lemonade,  but  this  is  always  cool  and  good. 
This  is  the  first  course,  speedily  eaten,  and,  with 
abundance  of  good-fellowship,  heartily  enjoyed. 
No  place  excels  New  Haven  in  the  delicious 
strawberries  which,  forty  years  ago,  good  Dr. 
Dwight  introduced ; and  these,  with  what  other 
delicacies  of  the  season  can  be  procured,  form 
the  second  course.  But  it  is  not  the  dinner 
which  alma  mater  provides  so  much  as  the 
genial  and  informal  acquaintance  which  here 
begins  between  professors  and  students,  and 
which  is  always  a chief  attraction  to  the  return- 
ing graduate,  that  makes  the  special  charm  of 
these  Presentation  dinners.  That  reverential 
fear  which  till  now  imposed  silence  and  awe  in 
the  presence  of  a college  professor  here  passes 
away  forever.  The  Senior  is  to-day  a free  man. 
He  has  a new  spirit.  He  looks  out  for  the  first 
time  to  the  life  beyond  the  University.  Hence- 
forth he  is  excused  from  attendance  at  prayers, 
and  from  all  college  duties.  He  can  read  at 
his  leisure ; he  can  pack  up  and  go  away  alto- 
gether; he  can  leisurely  write  his  Commence- 
ment oration,  to  be  delivered  just  six  weeks 
from  to-day;  he  can  explore  the  environs  of 
the  city,  and  lose  himself  in  delightful  solitudes ; 
and  he  has  that  authority  and  dignity  within 
college  walls  which  success  always  gives  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  only  aspirants.  It  is  the 
season  of  rest  and  calm  outlook  which  alma 
mater  furnishes  to  her  dutiful  children  before 
they  are  beyond  her  nursing  care. 

But  I am  getting  beyond  my  story.  This 
dinner  does  not  conclude  the  exercises  of  the 
day.  The  Faculty  have  done  their  part,  pre- 
senting the  class  for  honors  and  making  them 
their  guests  at  dinner ; now  the  class  are  to  have 
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their  own  farewell  exercises.  These  take  place 
always  on  the  college  green  in  front  of  old  South 
Middle,  and  beneath  thp  shade  of  the  venerable 
elms.  At  three  o'clock  the  class  gather  and 
form  themselves  into  a circle  upon  the  lawn; 
within  are  a plentiful  supply  of  long  clay  pipes 
and  mild  smoking  tobacco,  a barrel  of  lemonade, 
a brass  band,  and  one  or  two  deal  tables ; with- 
out are  undcr-class-men,  graduates,  young  ladies, 
soldiers,  and  curious  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Seats  are  provided  as  far  as  possible  for  those 
outside,  while  the  class  either  recline  upon  the 
grass  or  sit  upon  the  pine  benches  which  form 
the  outer  rim  of  the  circle.  Away  yonder  the 
college  buildings  present  a gay  appearance; 
ladies,  for  the  nonce,  have  taken  possession  of 
the  windows,  and  bright  colors  and  beaming 
eyes  are  seen  where,  in  sober  college  days,  might 
be  noticed  a torn  slipper,  a variegated  study- 
gown,  an  open  book,  or  a sleepy  Freshman. 
Now  the  pipes  are  lighted,  the  Presentation 
songs  are  distributed,  the  band  strikes  up,  Gau- 
deamus  rings  out  beneath  the  elms — the  exer- 
cises of  the  afternoon  have  begun  in  earnest. 
Stray  beams  of  hot  June  sunshine  Blip  through 
the  foliage  and  brighten  the  group  below. 

Joy  and  mirth  and  melody  rule  the  hour.  The 
classes  are  separated  early  in  the  course  into 
four  divisions,  for  each  of  which  the  class  ap- 
points a historian,  whose  business  it  is  to  col- 
lect all  the  scraps  he  can  in  regard  to  the  doings 
of  those  who  are  prematurely  graduated;  and 
these  histories  are  now  read,  and  to  the  class, 
crammed  as  they  are  with  college  and  personal 
jokes,  they  are  the  jolliest  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Gaudeamus  finished,  the  class  historian 
of  the  first  division  mounts  a small  rostrum  and 
begins  his  record,  but  not  in  peace.  His  story 
is  too  mirthful  to  restrain  involuntary  bursts  of 
laughter,  and  every  sharp  hit  at  some  unlucky 
wight  is  met  with  roars  of  applause,  and  every 
hero  of  a short  cut  through  the  college  is  cheered 
when  his  story  is  told.  “ Hip  ! hip  !”  says  the 
historian,  and  three-times-three  give  the  class  in 
response.  How  eagerly  do  the  crowd  outside 
listen  for  the  telling  points,  and  smile  approv- 
ingly at  what  they  can  not  understand ! And 
how  much  do  the  class  enjoy  their  good  jokes ! 
These  histories  are  the  marrow  of  college  wit 
and  fun.  The  first  one  ended,  the  manly  chorus 
of  a hundred  voices  swells  the  melody  of  a Pres- 
entation song.  Then  comes  another  history; 
then  songs  again;  then  lively  airs  from  the 
band; — all  carried  on  orderly,  yet  carelessness 
and  joyousness  ruling  the  hour,  the  enthusiasm 
not  lessened  by  frequent  potations  of  lemonade, 
or  the  more  frequent  sallies  of  wit,  or  the  short 
speeches  of  old  college  friends,  or  the  increasing 
hoarseness  of  the  class ; but  each  member  be- 
coming more  visibly  affected,  more  prone  to 
mirth  or  tears,  as  the  hours  speed  by.  The 
crowd  gaze  on,  laugh  at  times,  then  listen  for 
the  good  things  with  eagerness  sharpened  by 
catehing  half  a joke ; but  the  class  have  long 
ago  forgotten  the  crowd ; they  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  own  deeply  interesting  present  to  heed 


anght  else.  The  thought  that  this  very  sun  will 
see  their  college  life  broken,  their  class  ties  sun- 
dered, their  genial  fellowship  forever  after  a 
thing  of  memory,  and  that  never  again  will  they 
all  meet  in  this  world,  sobers  these  youthful 
hearts.  If  a multitude  to  a thoughtful  mind  is 
always  a sad  sight,  how  much  more  is  a class  of 
young  men  whose  aims,  whose  joys,  whose  sor- 
rows, whose  lives  have  been  all  one  for  four  years, 
and  whose  ties  of  friendship  and  blendings  of  lives 
j are  now  to  meet  the  rude  jostlings  of  far  other 
interests.  It  is  a sad  hour ! 

And  now  all  but  the  parting  and  the  Joy 
song  are  sung ; the  class  stand  in  a circle ; the 
hearty  but  solemn  farewell  begins ; they  have 
each  determined  that  nothing  unmanly  shall  es- 
cape them  here;  they  will  conquer  tears;  the 
first  few  hand-shakings  are  cordial,  but  no  tears. 
“Good-by,  old  fellow  I”  “God  bless  you,  my 
dear  Harry!”  are  heard  from  every  side;  and 
there  is  the  silent  pressing  of  the  hand  which 
means  more  than  words,  and  the  choked  utter- 
ance which  means  more  still.  Hardly  have 
half  the  good-bys  been  said  when  there  is  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  circle.  Some  weep  like  children, 
others  are  pale  from  emotion ; the  mirth  whicli 
an  hour  ago  so  completely  ruled  is  all  hushed ; 
that  eager  crowd  of  ladies  and  students  and 
strangers  is  all  hushed  in  sympathy  too.  It  is 
a most  solemn  hour  in  these  young  lives ; and 
when  they  begin  the  parting  song  how  changed 
is  the  tone ! There  are  faltering  lips  and  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  the  notes  are  low  and  broken ; and 
the  musicians  themselves  have  moistened  eyes. 
And  at  such  a moment  it  is  not  unmanly  to 
weep.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  comes  over 
the  brothers  and  sisters  in  a family  when  they 
send  out  the  loved  ones  to  distant  shores,  with 
no  hope  of  meeting  again  till  Charon's  boat  shall 
have  carried  them  all  beyond. 

Instinctively  the  crowd  gives  way ; instinct- 
ively the  band  takes  the  lead ; instinctively  the 
class  forms  two  by  two ; and  marching  through 
the  different  hails,  they  cheer  each  building  in 
order,  and  then,  turning  to  the  library  wall,  they 
plant  the  class  ivy  to  keep  their  memory  green 
at  alma  mater , and  sing  their  Joy  song,  each 
one  in  turn  throwing  his  handful  of  earth  upon 
the  consecrated  plant.  And  then,  at  the  close 
of  day  and  in  the  long  June  twilight,  they  ser- 
enade the  homes  of  the  President  and  each  Pro- 
fessor, giving  lusty  cheers  to  show  their  good- 
will, and  often  receiving  kind  words  of  sympathy 
in  retain.  Yet  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
day.  The  President  usually  gives  a reception 
to  the  class  in  the  evening ; and  at  nine  o'clock 
you  may  find  assembled  beneath  the  honored 
presidential  roof  as  gay  and  joyous  a company 
as  often  gathers  beneath  the  classic  elms.  The 
Professors  have  laid  aside  their  dignity,  the 
Seniors  their  reverential  formality,  and  the  cul- 
| tured  and  charming  ladies  of  the  city,  gliding  in 
| between  the  hitherto  separated  social  elements, 

| infuse  life  and  spirit  into  the  whole  party,  while 
th^  now-venerable  Dr.  Woolsey  moves  in  and 
I out  among  them  as  blithe  as  the  youngest.  So 
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pass  away  pleasantly  the  evening  hoars,  and  so 
en<!s  Presentation  Day. 

Changes  come  with  this  day  also  in  the  other 
classes.  To-morrow  morning  at  prayers  the 
Juniors  will  take  the  Seniors’,  the  Sophomores 
the  Juniors’,  the  Freshmen  the  Sophomores* 
seats;  there  will  be  in  appearance  but  three 
classes  in  college  for  the  next  six  weeks,  and 
these  changes  are  usually  marked  by  certain 
demonstrations  in  each  class.  The  Juniors  last 
evening  held  the  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition ; 
the  Sophomores  put  on  their  biennial  caps ; and 
the  Freshmen  used  to  hold  their  pow-wow  on 
Wednesday  evening,  during  the  hours  of  the 
President’s  reception.  The  red  caps  of  the  pres- 
ent year  are  quite  an  improvement  upon  the 
wjllow  canes  of  former  days;  they  are  a step 
toward  the  student  badges  of  the  English  uni- 
versities, and  are  by  all  means  to  be  commended. 
But  the  Freshmen  are  sadly  put  to  shame  now 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Faculty,  even  to 
the  threat  of  the  expulsion  of  seventy  men  from 
the  class,  to  put  down  their  pow-wow.  This  is 
an  institution  of  some  fifteen  years’  antiquity. 
It  is  the  most  characteristic  of  college  gather- 
ings. The  following  is  a description  of  the  pow- 
wow in  1857.  In  its  main  features  it  is  true  of 
every  year:  “About  nine  o’clock  blasts  from 
sundry  tin  horns  in  the  Freshmen  quarters  re- 
minded the  weary  and  sleepy  that  Presentation 
Day  ‘wasn’t  dead  yet.*  As  it  grew  later  and 
darker,  Freshmen,  covered  as  to  their  faces 
with  burnt-cork,  Freshmen  with  striped  pants, 
Freshmen  with  hooped  skirts,  Freshmen  with 
hoofs  and  tails,  mild  Freshmen  with  coats  turn- 
ed inside  out,  fierce  Freshmen  with  big  beards 
and  bob-tailed  trainer- coats,  Freshmen  with 
bears*  heads,  and  Freshmen  with  bare  heads 
— in  fine,  Freshmen  with  all  sorts  of  conceiv- 
able and  practicable  disguises,  each  one  arm- 
ed with  a banger  as  big  as  he  could  lift  and  a 
tin  horn  as  big  as  he  could  blow,  issued  from 
their  rooms,  and  marching  sternly  across  the 
college-yard,  assembled  at  the  State  House  steps 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  entrance 
upon  Sophomore  year.  After  orating  in  spite 
of  the  noisy  Sophomores,  who  kept  up  a contin- 
ual shouting  of  ‘Hear!’  ‘Hear!*  ‘Good!* 
‘Time  for  you,  Fresh.,  to  be  in  bed  !*  and  sun- 
dry other  equally  entertaining  and  witty  re- 
marks, they  sang  a Greek  song  that  looked  quite 
natural,  and  then  formed  the  procession.  The 
boarding-schools  were  serenaded  as  usual,  only 
one,  however,  acknowledging  the  compliment. 
At  half  past  two  in  the  morning  squads  of  mud- 
dy Freshmen  crossed  the  college  green  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  brick  buildings,  there  to 
dream  for  an  hour  or  two  of  hobgoblins,  Greek 
songs,  mud-puddles,  serenades,  fair  faces,  morn- 
ing flunk,  and  dunning  pow-wow  committees.” 
So  much  in  memory  of  a by-gone  festival. 

While  the  Freshmen  have  thus  been  praising 
themselves  and  abusing  Sophomores  and  tutors, 
a much  more  mysterious  work,  after  midnight, 
has  been  going  on  in  the  two  upper  classes. 
The  Seniors,  fresh  from  the  President’s  levte , 


have  been  initiating  the  Juniors  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Senior  societies ; and  since  the  youthful 
spirits  of  undergraduates  have  been  deprived 
of  expression  in  the  pow-wow  and  the  burial  of 
Euclid,  all  these  initiations  have  increased  in 
rigor  and  deviltry.  Yet  as  they  are  secret  I 
shall  not  disclose  them.  The  very  names  of 
these  societies — Spade  and  Grave,  Skull  and 
Bones,  Scroll  and  Key — have  an  air  of  mysteiy. 
Let  the  secrets  be  found  out  by  the  initiated, 
and  by  these  only.  In  place  of  the  pow-wow 
this  year  the  Freshmen,  at  a certain  hour  of 
Presentation  Day,  marched  up  and  down  Chap- 
el Street  as  a body-guard  to  Hannibal \ who,  at- 
tired in  a scholar’s  habit,  a huge  book  under  his 
arm,  a pair  of  eye-glasses  over  his  nose,  one  of 
the  new  red  biennial  caps  of  the  Sophomores 
upon  his  head,  and  a sporting  cane  in  his  hand, 
was  personating  the  high  feeling  of  the  new- 
fledged  Juniors  as  well  as  any  negro  could. 
Thus  college  fun,  denied  expression  in  one  way, 
finds  vent  in  another;  and  while  the  keen-eyed 
tutors  are  urging  the  abolition  of ‘this  or  that 
old  custom,  they  are  only  feeding  the  vices  of 
college  life  with  fresh  flames.  Young  men  at 
the  university  will  always  be  youthful,  and  the 
sooner  you  legitimate,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wooden  Spoon,  their  attempts  at  amusement, 
and  make  them  respectable,  the  more  you  do 
toward  correcting  the  abuses  and  vices  into 
which  students  are  so  apt  to  fall. 

This  very  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition  was  once 
so  frowned  upon  by  the  Faculty  that  its  meet- 
ings were  held  in  secret  at  the  Temple,  and  none 
were  admitted  save  those  who  could  pass  the 
most  searching  tests  of  identity;  yet  many  a 
time,  even  with  these  precautions,  they  were 
badly  interfered  with  by  the  sudden  presence  of 
a Professor.  But  finally,  in  1852,  the  Faculty 
concluded  to  let  them  alone ; and  since  then  the 
performances,  always  of  course  a burlesque  upon 
the  Junior  Exhibition  which  is  held  a few  weeks 
earlier,  have  increased  each  year  in  respectabil- 
ity and  interest,  till  this  year,  on  the  eve  of 
Presentation,  the  “ Spoon”  was  attended  by  an 
audience  of  over  three  thousand  in  the  new  Mu- 
sic Hall,  and  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  elegance 
is  surpassed  by  no  public  gathering  in  the  whole 
University  calendar.  At  first  the  Spoon,  from 
which  the  exhibition  takes  its  name,  was  present- 
ed to  the  greatest  glutton  in  the  class — and  tra- 
dition says  that  a most  worthy  D.D.,  now  resi- 
dent in  the  Elm  City,  was  the  first  recipient; 
next  it  was  given  to  the  man  who  took  the  low- 
est appointment  at  Junior  Exhibition;  nowit 
is  given  to  a man  who  has  certainly  a low  ap- 
pointment or  none  at  all,  and  who,  in  respect  of 
personal  popularity  and  good  fellowship,  leads  his 
class.  An  essential  requisite,  too,  in  a Spoon 
man,  in  these  days,  is  a full  purse  and  a gener- 
ous heart.  So  that,  it  certainly  seems,  as  does 
Junior  Exhibition,  its  representative  man  for 
certain  things.  The  Spoon  itself,  made  of  rose- 
wood and  elegantly  carved,  hardly  comes  within 
the  dimensions  of  common  use,  though  it  might 
have  done  very  well  for  the  “ sons  of  Anak, " or 
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the  giants  of  those  elder  days.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  evening  is  the  presentation  and  re- 
ception of  this  Spoon.  The  cleverest  man  in  the 
class  receives  it,  and  the  next  cleverest  man  pre- 
sents if,  and  their  speeches  are  always  happy 
and  genial.  Another  feature  is  the  excellent 
music  from  one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  country. 
Still  another  is  the  scenic  representations  of  col- 
lege life.  And  still  another  is  the  burlesque 
philosophical  oration  and  the  half  Latin,  half 
Saxon  Salutatory,  in  which  the  fair  sex,  espe- 
cially the  boarding  schools  of  the  city,  receive 
flattering  yet  amusing  compliments.  And  still 
another,  and  perhaps  as  pleasant  as  any,  is  the 
singing  of  original  songs  in  honor  of  the  Wood- 
en Spoon  and  of  the  starlit  nights  of  June.  And 
yet  one  more  is  the  sea  of  upturned,  smiling 
faces  which  on  all  sides  greet  the  eye.  Happy 
is  the  young  lady  who  can  get  an  invitation  to 
this  most  brilliant  and  fashionable  of  exhibitions, 
and  some  come  hundreds  of  miles  for  the  pur- 
pose ! And  happier  jet  is  the  hero  of  the  Wood- 
en Spoon,  holding  in  his  hand  not  the  honors 
of  scholarship,  but  the  one  high  social  honor 
which  the  class  by  one  consent  confers  upon  its 
most  genial  member.  And  the  Wooden  Spoon 
itself— 

“Hail  I with  joyful  songs  we  meet  thee  I 
Grace  and  beauty  smiling  greet  thee! 

Peerless  boon! 

Fadeless  laurel-wreaths  entwine  thee. 

And  a thousand  hearts  enshrine  thee, 

Wooden  spoon!" 

The  Promenade  Concert,  given  on  Monday 
evening  by  the  band  engaged  for  the  Wooden 
Spoon  and  Presentation,  has  lately  become  a 
signal  feature  of  the  week ; and  not  less  so  is 
the  serenade  given  by  the  same  band  on  Tues- 
day evening,  after  the  Wooden  Spoon  is  over. 
The  rich  music  floating  through  the  foliage  of 
the  elm9  and  into  the  open  windows  of  dream- 
ing students  at  the  solemn  hour  of  one  is  most 
enchanting.  I know  of  no  words  in  the  lan- 
guage which  so  fully  convey  to  the  memory  the 
impressions  of  such  music  as  these  from  the  pen 
of  Percival.  They  are  an  imitation  of  Goethe’s 
Night-Song : 

“What  sound  of  midnight  music 
Cornea  stealing  oo  my  ear? 

How  sweet,  and  oh ! how  holy, 

The  solemn  strain  1 hear! 

11  How  sweet,  and  oh!  how  holy. 

It  echoes  far  and  near. 

As  If  an  Angel  warbled 
The  solemn  strain  I hear. 

“As  If  an  Angel  warbled 

From  out  the  highest  sphere; 

Sure  mortal  could  not  utter 
The  solemn  strain  I hear. 

“Sure  mortal  could  not  utter 
A song  so  soft  and  clear; 

Oh  l might  it  ever  linger, 

The  solemn  strain  I hear. 

“Ohl  might  it  ever  linger. 

Thus  breathing  in  my  ear. 

That  sound  of  midnight  music. 

The  solemn  strain  I hear.'* 


f>01 


The  remainder  of  the  week  is  hardly  changed 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  university  life.  The 
Freshmen  and  Juniors  resume  their  studies,  feel- 
ing newly  elated  by  their  advance  in  rank  ; the 
! Sophomores  are  busy  preparing  for  their  first 
biennial  paper ; and  the  Seniors  are  resting  their 
jaded  spirits,  visiting  the  city  with  their  lady 
friends,  or  getting  ready  for  the  final  exercises 
of  Presentation  on  Friday  afternoon.  This  is 
the  speaking  of  the  Townsend  prize  essays  for 
the  lie  Forest  gold  medal ; and  this  is  the  high- 
est merely  literary  honor  which  alma  mater  has 
to  offer.  The  essays  are  usually  well  written, 
and  the  speaking  is  much  better  than  is  found 
upon  the  Commencement  stage.  The  audience 
is  intellectual,  attentive,  critical.  In  the  view 
of  undergraduates,  with  whom  there  is  ever  a 
tendency  to  undervalue  the  benefits  of  the  drudg- 
ery of  scholarship,  the  De  Forest  medal  man  is 
the  most  promising  of  his  class ; and  in  the  Yace 
of  life  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that 
he  outstrips  the  hard-working  valedictorian. 
Another  feature  of  Friday  (it  was  so  in  my  time) 
is  the  posting  of  the  Commencement  appoint- 
ments, fresh  from  the  Senior  Tutor’s  hands  and 
in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  the  President, 
upon  the  side-posts  of  the  old  Lyceum . I fancy 
the  prospective  valedictorian  is  up  earlier  than 
usual  this  morning,  taking  a peep  in  the  early 
twilight  at  the  paper  which  decides  his  own  and 
the  rank  of  his  class ; nor  is  he  the  only  one ; 
and  many  another  is  late  at  prayers  that  morn- 
ing to  see  how  the  class  have  turned  out.  If 
six  hearts  throb  with  emotion  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  Townsends,  I know  a hundred  are 
quite  as  agitated  while  the  eyes  glance  down 
this  irreversible  list. 

I have  not  yet  quite  exhausted  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  week.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
there  is  usually  a boat-race  for  the  coming  uni- 
versity regatta;  and  since  the  gymnasium  has 
made  such  demands  upon  physical  strength, 
there  are  often  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings 
the  annual  exhibition  of  gymnastic  feats.  It  is 
always  largely  attended,  and  the  performances 
are  often  exceedingly  difficult  and  amusing. 

Thus  ends  Presentation  Week.  It  offers  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  more  outward  festivities  of 
Commencement,  is  more  peculiar,  more  charac- 
teristic, is  entered  into  more  heartily  by  under- 
graduates, and  is  rapidly  becoming  in  the  eyes 
of  strangers  the  chief  collegiate  festival  of  the 
year.  The  two  are  as  different  as  two  literary 
festivals  can  be.  The  alumnus  would  by  no 
means  miss  Commencement ; nor  would  the  stu- 
dent any  the  less  miss  the  keen  wit  and  rich 
amusement,  and  the  turning  of  college  inside 
out,  which  Presentation  with  its  associate  festi- 
vals affords.  Each  have  their  place;  neither 
can  be  spared.  Let  alma  mater  cherish  each 
with  assiduous  care,  ever  remembering  to  root 
out  kindly  what  is  only  bad,  and  to  foster  all 
that  ministers  to  simple  enjoyment  and  refreshes 
the  spirits  of  restless  youth. 
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THE  WEDDING. 

0 SUMMER  day,  shake  down  your  light, 
And  flood  the  chancel  where  they  wed  I 
Come,  summer  night,  with  moon  and  star, 
Your  softer  splendors  softlier  shed  I 

O summer  surf  of  summer  sea, 

Fill  all  the  night  with  low  replies! 

Come  wandering  winds  from  wandering  waves, 
And  breathe  their  drowsy  melodies ! 

O summer  dawn,  all  tenderly 

With  amber  fires  break  up  the  night! 

Come  tardily,  O summer  sun, 

And  blush  to  bring  thy  ruder  light’ 

O summer  month,  with  fiercer  heat 

Choke  down  the  cannon’s  warring  words! 
Come,  murmuring  maize,  and  whispering  wheat, 
And  peaceful  flutes  of  summer  birds! 

O summer  seasons  long  delayed, 

Nurse  choicer  fires  in  yonder  blue! 

Come,  fruitful  years ! Hence,  grief  and  tears ! 
God  bless  the  beautiful  and  true! 

AUNT  THORNEYPINE. 

I AM  sure  I often  wish  that  I were  not  related 
to  or  acquainted  with  Aunt  Thorneypine. 
In  my  early  and  virtuous  youth  I remember  be- 
ing properly  shocked  at  people  who  were  accus- 
tomed coolly  to  state  in  my  presence  that  they 
disliked  their  relations.  A little  more  cogni- 
zance of  the  ways  of  this  extraordinary  world 
has  induced  me  to  think  that  possibly  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  say  something  even  in  favor 
of  such  sinners. 

Aunt  Thorneypine  is  not  of  these.  She  must 
love  her  entire  (and  very  large)  family  connec- 
tion with  an  impartial  and  intense  affection,  if 
we  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  she  bestows 
her  society  upon  them.  Her  youngest  niece, 
who  married  a clergyman  and  went  to  Ohio,  re- 
ceives almost  as  many  visits  from  her  as  her  two 
nephews  who  live  respectively  in  Washington 
and  Philadelphia;  and  those  of  her  kin  who  re-  j 
side  in  Boston  and  New  York  can  not  complain  { 
of  being  neglected  by  the  old  lady.  Why  do  I 
call  her  old  ? If  any  body  ever  set  Time  at  de- 
fiance it  was  our  stout,  healthy,  eternally-mid- 
dle-aged  Aunt  Thorneypine. 

Where  was  Uncle  Thorneypine?  He  was 
dead.  Two  years  of  marriage  had,  a great  while 
ago,  been  the  death  of  him.  Where  were  her 
two  sons  ? Gone  to  sea  from  their  earliest  youth. 
Nobody  ever  heard  much  about  them.  Aunt 
Thorneypine  lived  on  a very  handsome  annuity, 
and  her  means  and  time  were  her  own.  She 
seemed  to  have  within  her  the  spirit  of  a female 
Wandering  Jew.  Perambulation  appeared  to  j 
be  a leading  passion  in  her  composition.  I nev-  j 
er  knew  her  to  remain  for  two  consecutive  win- 
ters  in  the  same  boarding-house  or  hotel  (for  I 
Aunt  Thorneypine  abominated  housekeeping),  I 
or  even  much  in  the  same  city.  “ Why  should 


I take  a house,”  our  dear  aunt  would  ask,  “when 
there  are  so  many  kind  friends  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive me  ?” 

This  remark  was  based  on  a fallacy.  So  far 
from  being  always  ready  to  receive  our  aunt,  we 
were  sometimes  most  particularly  unready.  As 
she  was  a person  who  commonly  consulted  her 
own  convenience  in  most  matters,  the  times  and 
seasons  of  her  visitations  depended  upon  things 
with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do.  Aunt  Thor- 
neypine was  like  Encke’s  or  Biela’s  comet — cer- 
tain to  come  again,  though  the  precise  period 
of  her  arrival  was  not  decided  on.  One  thing 
was  a fixed  fact — times  of  jpy  and  sorrow'  inev- 
itably brought  our  aunt  to  us.  She  was  as  punc- 
tual at  funerals  and  on  sad  occasions  as  she  was 
at  christenings  and  weddings ; and  it  never  seem- 
ed to  occur  to  her  that  when  a family  is  plunged 
into  mourning  by  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members, 
or  when  a wedding  is  to  take  away  another,  the 
presence  of  a self-invited  guest,  even  a relative, 
is  very  often  a great  nuisance. 

Of  all  her  relations  Aunt  Thorneypine  was, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  the  best  pro- 
vided with  pecuniary  resources.  But  then  she 
would  remark  that  her  means  were  limited  enough 
for  all  she  had  to  do.  And  when  you  consider 
the  immense  distances  she  traveled,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hobbies  on  which,  one  after  another,  she 
generally  mounted,  perhaps  this  was  so.  I know 
that  she  sometimes  gave  money  to  societies  and 
charities,  which  I thought  would  have  been  bet- 
ter bestowed  on  some  of  her  own  kith  and  kin. 
As  in  all  large  families,  there  were  in  ours  some 
unfortunates  w ith  whom  the  world  had  not  gone 
very  well.  Aunt  Thorneypine  often  comes  to 
stay  with  our  cousin  Lucy  Anne,  who  is  a wid- 
ow with  four  boys  to  bring  up ; and  I must  say 
it  fills  me  with  indignation  to  hear  our  dear 
aunt  holding  forth  about  industrial  societies, 
etc.,  etc.,wrhile  those  poor  little  fellows  sit  there 
with  threadbare  jackets,  and  their  mother’s  feat- 
ures are  worn  with  exertion  and  anxiety.  ♦ 

Aunt  Thorneypine  is  a most  indefatigable  beg* 
gar  for  charities  and  general  benevolences.  Her 
pocket  is  usually  well  provided  with  conceit 
tickets,  subscription  lists,  and  long  appeals  from 
those  who  want  assistance ; and  she  commonly 
has  a set  of  pets  and  proteges  who  are  often  (I 
must  say)  selected  with  very  little  judgment. 
I have  once  or  twice  been  very  thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  people  she  recommended,  and  in  fu- 
ture shall  beware  of  the  same.  AuntThomey- 
pine’s  method  with  a popular  or  fashionable 
charity  was  this : She  modestly  subscribed  a 
very  insignificant  sum  herself,  and  then,  setting 
out  on  a general  tour  among  her  friends,  she 
dunned  and  tormented  them  until  even  the  hard- 
est-hearted were  ashamed,  and  gave  something 
to  be  rid  of  her.  On  the  soft-hearted  she  had 
no  mercy,  but  ruthlessly  picked  their  pockets 
of  all  they  could  give.  She  had  a real  passion 
for  getting  other  people  to  bestow  their  money 
and  time  as  it  suited  her.  After  Aunt  Thorney- 
pine  had  brought  in  a large  amount  it  was  usu- 
ally entered  in  some  newspaper  or  magazine  list 
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as  “ Ladles  of through  Mrs.  Thorneypine.” 

And  she  got  a good  deal  of  credit  in  this  way. 

Last  winter  Aunt  Thorneypine  sent  me  a 
basket  made  of  shells  (hideously  ugly),  which 
was  the  work  of  one  of  her  protegees,  and  cost 
fifty  dollars,  with  a note  requesting  that  I would 
purchase  it  from  the  bearer,  who  was  a most  re- 
spectable person,  and  wanted  to  raise  three  hun- 
dred dollars  toward  her  rent.  I sent  the  wo- 
man and  the  elegant  corbeilU  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  wrote  a note  to  my  dear  aunt,  in  which 
I stated  that  whatever  I had  to  spare  was  for 
poor  Lucy  Anne  and  her  large  fumily,  who  had 
been  going  through  a winter  of  illness,  and  that 
I should  be  very  grateful  if  Aunt  Thorneypine 
could  do  something  for  her  niece.  I never  re- 
ceived any  answer  to  this  note ; but  Aunt  Thorn- 
eypine always  says,  when  poor  Lucy  Anne  is 
mentioned,  that  she  was  very  foolish  to  marry  a 
straggling  physician,  and  what  can  she  expect? 

Poor  Lucy  Anne  1 certainly  not  very  much. 
Little  from  the  world,  and  nothing  from  Aunt 
Thorneypine. 

Aunt  generally  came  two  or  three  times  a 
year  to  visit  us,  a large  family  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  and  eight  children.  As  I men- 
tioned, her  arrival  was  frequently  both  unex- 
pected and  inconvenient.  My  father,  *ti  amia- 
ble, kind-hearted  man,  often  gently  attempted 
to  fix  our  aunt  to  particular  periods  of  time. 
For  instance,  he  would  invito  her  to  visit  us  in 
the  month  of  February.  In  return  Aunt  Thorn- 
eypine would  write  a long  letter  describing  her 
engagements,  and  declining  his  invitation.  She 
would  appoint  the  month  of  April  as  the  season 
for  making  a sojourn  with  us,  and  generally  she 
kept  her  word. 

The  reason  why  Aunt  Thorneypine  demanded 
and  received  such  homage  from  her  relations 
w as,  that  when  a young  girl  she  had  for  a year 
or  two  had  the  care  of  her  nine  brothers  and 
sisters.  A great  many  people  have  had  the 
same,  and  never  thought  of  demanding  eternal 
payment  for  such  a debt ; but  Aunt  Thorney- 
pine seemed  to  feel  that,  do  what  wo  would,  she 
never  could  be  requited. 

The  experience  of  life  generally  goes  against 
mbdest  merit.  He  who  grasps  at  more  than  his 
share  is  more  likely  to  find  that  others  make 
way  for  him  in  the  end  than  the  over-modest 
man  is  to  obtain  what  he  actually  merits.  I 
don't  know  that  our  aunt  ever  reasoned  in  this 
way ; but  she  instinctively  acted  in  such  a man- 
ner os  to  prove  that  my  view  is  correct.  Some- 
how nobody  could,  would,  or  might  resist  Aunt 
Thorneypine. 

Perhaps  you  might  like  to  know  some  of  those 
pleasing  traits  in  Aunt  Thorneypine's  character 
which  so  endeared  her  to  her  friends.  Among 
other  things,  she  might  be  said  to  have  what  an 
ignorant  phrenologist  once  called  the  organ  of 
casualty  in  a high  degree.  One  of  Tieck’s  Ger- 
man stories  is  about  a lady  called  Die  Federtante — 
Anglice,  “ Aunt  Feathers” — so  named  from  the 
plumes  she  generally  wore,  whose  arrival  in  a 
family  seemed  to  produce  fits  of  illness  among 


the  children. . This  was  not  the  case  with  us. 

Aunt  Thorneypine’s  magic  powers  were  limited 
exclusively  to  her  own  performances.  I never 
knew  her  match  for  setting  herself  on  fire — break- 
ing windows,  mirrors,  and  tumblers — losing  her 
trunk,  her  watch,  or  her  keys,  and  upsetting  tea, 
chocolate,  coffee,  butter,  and  ink,  over  the  rich- 
est carpets.  During  one  of  her  six  weeks*  visits 
she  generally  managed  to  leave  the  mark  of  her 
chair  by  the  fire  in  a worn-out  place  in  the  car- 
pet aforesaid ; and  she  was  commonly  fatal  to 
sofa  springs  and  fancy  straw  chairs.  Wherever 
she  staid  the  servants  soon  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  duty  was  waiting  upon  Aunt 
Thorneypine.  It  made  no  difference  whether  it 
was  at  Cousin  Oliver's  in  Boston,  where  they  had 
six  servants  and  a carriage  and  horses,  or  at 

Cousin  Mary's  in  L , where  they  kept  only 

two  domestics ; they  all  had  to  wait  on  her. 

As  her  brothers  and  sisters  died  in  the  regular 
course  of  nature  Aunt  Thorneypine  transferred 
her  attentions  to  their  children,  and  seemed  “ par 
droit  de  conqucte  ou  par  droit  de  naissance,  ” to  be 
as  inevitable  as  death,  taxation,  or  our  own  na- 
tional debt.  Nor  need  you  suppose  that  any 
thing  but  warm,  cheerful  rooms,  an  excellent 
table,  and  constant  attention  can  be  agreeable 
to  our  darling  aunt.  She  is  an  admirable  judge 
of  most  things ; and  if  your  butcher  fails  to  give 
you  the  best  of  every  thing,  he  will  be  detected 
and  exposed  in  the  gentlest  manner  by  our  aunt. 

She  is  by  nature  a critic,  and  you  had  better  not 
attempt  to  put  her  off  with  second-rate  articles 
of  any  kind. 

Our  aunt  was  never  behindhand  in  express- 
ing a proper  sense  of  the  attentions  which  we 
have  all  shown  her  for  so  many  years.  She  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  to  all  the  family  presents 
in  turn,  chiefly  of  her  own  work  ; and  the  indis- 
position which  we  all  had  to  receive  these  gifts 
shows  what  a high-minded  family  we  universally 
were.  She  sent  Cousin  Mary,  on  her  last  birth- 
day, a pink  and  green  knitted  worsted  nuftie,  and 
a large,  old-fashioned  rotary  cooking  stove,  which 
she  had  once  taken  for  a debt.  Poor  Mary,  who 
lived  in  a tiny  baby-house  of  a dwelling,  was 
driven  nearly  to  madness  by  the  presence  of  this 
huge  interloper  where  he  clearly  was  not  needed. 

And  her  husband,  a waggish  clergyman,  quoted, 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  “ Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
f (rentes,”  as  he  told  his  dismayed  and  puzzled 
wife  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  ever  thought 
her  Aunt  Thorneypine  was  a Greek. 

I never  shall  forget  an  incident  of  my  child- 
hood, which  has  made  an  ineffaceable  impression. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  April.  My  father  was 
to  give  up  his  house  on  the  ensuing  day ; and 
the  family,  after  looking  at  denuded  rooms,  pack- 
ing-cases full  of  furniture,  and  crates  full  of  china, 
were  about  to  retire  at  ten  o’clock  sufficiently 
fatigued,  as  maybe  supposed,  when  such  a ring- 
ing was  heard  at  the  bell  as  threatened  to  de- 
molish that? article,  and  the  maid  in  alarm,  fly- 
ing to  the  bell,  discovered  Aunt  Thorneypine, 
upheld  in  the  arms  of  two  stout  gentlemen  of 
Irish  persuasion.  Having  set  out  unexpectedly 
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on  a visit  to  us  she  had  broken  her  leg  en  route,  I 
and  here  she  was,  a spectacle  for*  good  Samar- 
itan. I never  shall  forget  that  weariful  night ; 
fires  were  made  and  beds  put  up ; doctors  were 
run  after  and  dragged  from  comfortable  homes, 
and  it  was  evident  on  every  side  that  some  great 
calamity  had  befallen  a generally  peaceful  and 
unobtrusive  family.  Aunt  Thomeypine  and  her 
broken  leg  on  this  occasion  only  staid  with  us  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  completed 
our  “moving,”  two  of  the  servants  having  mean- 
while given  warning. 

If  such  were  my  early  experiences  of  my  dear 
aunt,  what  were  my  later  ones,  when,  my  pa- 
rents being  dead,  and  the  family  dispersed,  I had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  her  in  my  own  house ! 
By  one  of  those  freaks  of  fortune  which  some- 
times occur,  I had  married  a young  man  whose 
mother  had  been  a niece,  not  of  aunt  but  of 
uncle  Thorneypine.  “By  this  double  connec- 
tion, my  dear  Grizel,”  my  kind  relative  would 
say,  “I  feel  more  strongly  bound  to  you  both 
than  ever.”  Indeed  the  good  lady  much  pre- 
fers our  bouse  to  most  others  in  the  family  con- 
nection. I think  that  no  one  of  our  cousins  is 
more  favored  than  ourselves,  except  Cousin  Oli- 
ver, who  lives  in  Boston,  and  keeps  his  carriage 
and  horses.  His  wife,  I have  often  thought, 
would  like  to  rout  Aunt  Thorneypine  when  she 
comes  as  the  invader  of  her  hearth,  but  being  a 
timid,  delicate  little  woman,  she  is  afraid  of  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it. 

I never  can  sit  in  my  own  parlor  when  Aunt 
Thomeypine  comes.  The  servants  are  exasper- 
ated beyond  what  their  always  admirable  tem- 
pers can  quite  bear  by  the  number  of  callers. 
On  one  occasion  the  door-bell  rang  forty  times 
in  one  day,  and  in  consequence  of  this  over- 
whelming fact  the  waitress,  a young  lady  of  j 
sensitive  feelings,  retired  into  the  kitchen  and  J 
burst  into  tears.  Aunt  Thohieypine  always  has 
a perfect  levde  of  people  that  I don’t  know. 
Charitable  agents,  doctors,  public  lecturers,  peo- 
ple that  have  property  to  sell,  beggars  (rich  and  | 
poor),  and  “ citizens  generally,  ” as  the  newspa- 
pers say  when  describing  the  rear  of  a proces- 
sion. This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  from  morning 
until  night,  and  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  far 
from  pleasant.  I generally  run  away,  nor  am 
I missed  by  Aunt  Thomeypine,  who  is  uncere- 
monious herself,  and  don’t  notice  whether  other 
people  are  so  or  not.  The  last  time  but  one 
that  she  came  to  us,  we  were  surprised  by  break- 
fast-time coming  without  our  aunt.  We  rang 
bells  repeatedly,  but  still  she  came  not.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  aunt  was  generally  regu- 
lar at  church  ; so  in  considerable  alarm  Horace 
and  I hastened  to  her  room,  and  he  remarked, 
chemin  faisant , that  if  any  thing  had  happened 
to  the  poor  old  lady  I should  regard  my  many 
sarcasms  with  respect  to  her  with  much  remorse. 
We  knocked  at  the  door  on  the  outside,  and 
Aunt  Thomeypine  on  the  inside  (showing  that 
at  any  rate  she  was  not  dead),  and  Horace,  hav- 
ing bawled  through  the  keyhole  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  our  aunt  bawled  back  again 


(through  the  same  aperture)  that  she  was  locked 
in.  And  so  she  was.  The  lock  was  hopelessly 
damaged,  and  it  was  not  until  some  hours  after 
that  we  were  able,  by  breaking  open  the  door, 
to  release  our  dear  relative  from  her  retirement, 
so  well  had  she  taken  herself  prisoner.  Aunt  is 
also  perfectly  incorrigible  as  to  dinner  hours; 
she  somehow  never  notices  how  she  keeps  peo- 
ple waiting.  However,  she  always  has  so  many 
engagements  and  appointments  with  people  that 
I suppose  this  is  the  reason  that  she  is  hardly 
ever  up  to  time.  * 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  narrate  all  the  re- 
markable adventures  our  punt  has  had  while 
staying  with  us.  Once  she  came  (as  usual  un- 
expectedly), and  found  us  quite  crowded  with 
company.  They  happened  to  be  formally  in- 
vited guests,  who  could  not  be  put  in  the  gar- 
ret, though  Aunt  Thomeypine  looked  (I  thought) 
as  if  she  would  like  to  send  them  there.  We 
hurried  the  three  children  out  of  the  nursery, 
and  sent  them  into  the  attic  (where  they  caught 
three  bad  colds),  and  placed  Aunt  Thomeypine 
on  a light  single  bed  in  their  room.  Thus 
having  provided  for  every  one’s  comfort  as  well 
as  we  could,  Horace  and  I withdrew  to  our  own 
quarters.  At  the  witching  hour  of  night — what- 
ever that  is — I heard  a very  loud  sound,  followed, 
after  a few  instants,  by  a still  deeper  but  more 
distant  report.  Then  all  was  silence.  Horace 
slept.  Trembling  like  a leaf,  I partially  dressed, 
and  going  into  the  passage,  I found  several  of 
the  family  assembled  and  all  in  alarm.  My 
husband,  by  this  time  aroused,  shouted  “ Fire!” 
“Thieves!”  and  “Police!”  And  at  first  I 
really  thought  robbers  were  breaking  in,  when 
on  going  down  stairs  the  truth  came  out.  Aunt 
Thomeypine  had  broken  down  her  bed  and  . 
brought  down  a portion  of  the  parlor  ceiling. 

We  had  a general  laugh,  in  which  Aunt  Thorney- 
pine good-humoredly  joined,  while  she  told  me 
she  was  surprised  at  my  putting  a woman  of  her 
size  in  so  light  a bedstead. 

I won't  mention  all  the  various  difficulties 
into  which  I had  been  led,  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  Aunt  Thomeypine.  How  she  brought 
a poor  child  to  the  house  in  order  to  give  her 
some  old  clothes,  who  was  just  recovering  from 
scarlet-fever,  thereby  making  a present  of  the 
disease  to  my  three  children ; how  she  once  fell 
through  a street  grating,  sprained  her  ankle,  and 
was  brought  home  by  several  policemen,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  the  neighbors;  how  she 
left  the  house-door  open,  whereby  a silver  tea- 
pot disappeared  from  the  dining-room  “ and  no 
questions  asked;”  how  she  used  to  leave  the 
Croton  water  running,  and  forgot  to  turn  off  the 
gas ; how  she  borrowed  a volume  of  his  splendid- 
ly-bound English  Poets  from  Horace,  which  in 
our  aunt’s  various  wanderings  must  have  found 
another  home,  for  it  never  came  back  to  ours ; 
how  she  was  always  asking  for  postage-stamps, 
which  she  invariably  forgot  to  return,  and  like- 
wise omnibus  change;  how  she  would  some- 
times arise  at  midnight  and  desire  toaBt  and  tea 
to  be  prepared — these,  and  many  other  feats  of 
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our  dear  relative,  I have  never  mentioned  until 
now.  What  is  particularly  distressing  is  the 
circumstance  that  Aunt  Thorneypine,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  benevolent  enterprises,  her  cheer- 
ful manner,  and  her  discreet  conduct  in  limiting 
her  remarkable  performances  to  that  much  suffer- 
ing class,  her  own  relations,  is  really  thought  by 
many  persons  a most  sensible,  charitable,  and 
excellent  woman.  She  has  dozens  of  friends 
where  we  have  one,  and  is  indeed  a very  popu- 
lar person. 

The  amount  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  number 
of  people  who  mean  to  make  the  world  their 
oyster  is  very  large.  Long  habit  has  accus- 
tomed our  aunt  to  the  easy  method  of  getting 
all  that  she  can  out  of  every  body,  and  giving  as 
little  as  she  can  in  return.  Any  of  us  by  yield- 
ing to  our  own  selfishness  might,  in  the  course 
of  years,  arrive  at  almost  such  a character  as 
Aunt  Thomeypine's. 

My  aunt  has  never  conferred  upon  mo  any 
gift  more  valuable  than  a knitted  worsted  shawl 
for  myself,  and  a pair  of  socks  for  the  baby ; but 
I have,  after  all,  derived  some  benefit  from  her 
society.  I regard  her  as  a social  example  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  But  why  should  I allow  my- 
self to  be  ruffled  by  reflections  on  her  very  un- 
pleasant peculiarities  ? To-night  we  are  to  have 
a small  cheerful  dinner-party,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  agreeable  people  whom  we  like.  I en- 
joy these  cozy  little  unpretentious  parties — Stop! 
what  is  that  banging  and  pounding  in  the  lower 
passage  ? I see  a carriage  before  the  door  with 
large  trunks,  the  man  has  lifted  off  several — why, 
reader!  would  you  believe  it?  She  is  here 
again ! 

It  is  Aunt  Thorneypine ! 


THE  CAFE  GRECO. 

THE  Piazza  di  Spagna  at  Rome,  is,  as  all 
tourists  know,  the  centre  of  the  Eternal 
City;  the  centre,  that  is,  not  topographically, 
but  by  custom  and  common  consent.  Around 
it,  or  near  it,  stand  ail  the  largest  hotels,  the 
most  fashionable  and  expensive  restaurants  and 
cafes , the  best  known  furnished  apartments, 
the  book-stores  and  reading-rooms  for  strangers. 
Toward  it  flows  the  annual  tide  of  visitors  to 
Rome.  It  is  near  the  Corso,  the  Babuino,  the 
Propaganda  College,  the  stairs  that  Ascend  to 
the  Church  of  Trinita  di  Monte,  and  the  Pin- 
cian,  the  fashionable  afternoon  drive  and  prome- 
nade ; near  the  artists'  studios  and  color  shops, 
near  the  jewelers  and  cameo-cutters,  dealers  in 
bronzes,  medallions,  and  antiquities  of  every  de- 
scription. Strangers  are  not  obliged,  as  in  Paris 
and  other  large  European  cities,  to  consume 
days  on  foot  or  in  carriage,  in  seeking  out  the 
places  where  they  can  best  spend  their  surplus 
funds;  for  every  thing  needed  is  found  almost 
within  a stone's-throw  of  this  sunny  old  square. 

Within  a few  steps  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
stands,  in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  Cafe  Greco,  the 
well-known  resort  of  the  artists.  Let  not  any 
romantic  American,  misled  by  the  name,  picture 


to  himself  Grecian  columns,  marble  steps,  open, 
airy  vestibules  or  rooms  with  mosaic  floors, 
classically  painted  or  sculptured  walls,  and  sky- 
lights letting  in  serene  floods  of  light  from  the 
blue  Italian  heavens.  Let  him  not  fill  himself 
full  of  Childe  Harold  or  Corinne,  or  he  may  fall 
from  the  seventh  heaven  of  expectation  as  he 
enters  the  actual  Cafe  Greco.  The  simple  motto 
u Lucus  a non  lucendo”  will  be  enough  for  him. 
He  must  carry  Greece  with  him,  and  take  his 
own  light  in  his  hand  (I  didn't  intend  a pun 
here)  as  he  does  up  and  down  the  dark  Roman 
stairs,  if  he  wishes  to  illumine  this  dirty,  dingy, 
smoky  little  den.  For  such  is  the  Cafe  Greco. 

The  Greco  is  the  artists’  Great  Bear  round 
which  all  their  stars  revolve.  It  is  set  apart  for 
the  male  sex  as  rigorously  as  any  of  the  Roman 
monasteries.  No  lady,  and  very  seldom  a wo- 
man, is  ever  seen  there.  It  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly frequented  by  the  Nicotinian  Sect,  or  the 
fraternity  of  tobacco-smokers,  who  here  religious- 
ly assemble  to  offer  up  burnt-offerings  of  the 
sacred  plant  morning,  noon,  and  night.  From 
the  long  immemorial  dedication  of  the  place  to 
these  fuliginous  rites,  it  has  acquired  the  hue 
and  somewhat  of  the  fragrance  of  a meerschaum 
bien  cttlott as  the  French  say — shaded  to  the  rich 
bituminous  brown  so  beloved  by  the  painters. 

The  Greco  opens  at  an  incredibly  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  nobody  knows  how  early.  To 
compare  small  things  with  great,  a day  of  the 
Greco  is  like  a cycle  of  the  world’s  history. 
Far  back  in  the  obscure  dawn — of  the  Greco — 
somebody  remembers  somebody  having  break- 
fasted there;  some  myth  of  a sleepless  artist  or 
hurried  traveler,  at  an  hour  when  the  birds  have 
scarcely  commenced  singing,  nor  the  dust-men 
sweeping  the  streets,  nor  the  donkeys  a-braying, 
nor  the  market-women  bawling*  “Lattuga"  un- 
der your  windows.  But  who  this  mythical  per- 
son was  or  is,  what  his  name,  country,  or  pro- 
fession, or  what  his  motives  for  his  untimely 
gastronomical  performances,  the  wisest  oracle 
of  the  Greco  knoweth  not.  Later  the  records 
become  more  intelligible.  From  4 to  5 in 
the  morning,  say,  to  half  past  9 in  the  evening, 
there  are  successive  generations  that  come  and 
go  at  the  Greco.  Every  hour  sees  a new  set  of 
fellows.  You  may  be  accustomed  to  breakfast 
at  half  jfest  8,  and  may  fancy  you  know  all  the 
habitues  of  the  Cafe.  But  if  your  fleas  or  your 
fancies  (both  of  which  are  apt  to  be  very  lively 
in  Rome)  should  rouse  you  from  your  bed  and 
send  you  to  breakfast  at  6 you  will  meet  quite  a 
new  set  of  faces.  In  this  way  traditions  are 
kept  alive.  Doolittle  the  lounger,  who  came  to 
Rome  on  a loaf  which  he  contrives  to  cut  into 
daily  slices  of  amusement,  without  having  been 
very  much  bored,  and  who  from  conti  nual  and 
unavoidable  contact  with  art  and  antiquity  be- 
gins to  fancy  that  he  knows  as  much  as  the  art- 
istB  themselves — Doolittle  will  tell  you,  puffing 
his  cigar  at  half  past  olie,  the  hour  of  his  dejeuner , 
that  as  he  came  in  he  spoke  with  Bankerson, 
that  young  American,  you  know,  who  is  doing 
up  Rome  stenographically  in  two  weeks,  and 
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must  be  back  in  the  States  in  a month;  and 
Bankerson  remembers  having  once  seen  Mon- 
sieur Grondant,  an  ennuied  Frenchman  who 
thinks  Rome  a tombeau , breakfasting  at  11 
o’clock.  Simpson,  one  of  Grondant’s  compa- 
gnons  de  voyage , if  questioned  about  his  predeces- 
sors, tells  you  he  saw  the  flying  coat-tails  of 
Schwindflugel,  about  10,  as  he  was  hurrying  off 
to  his  studio,  rather  late  for  his  model.  Schwind- 
flugel had  found  his  friends  Daubinsky  and 
Dustikuff,  the  Polish  and  Russian  painters,  sit- 
ting smoking  as  he  went  in.  These  in  turn 
have  heard  of  a batch  of  French  artists  half  an 
hour  before,  some  one  of  whom  have  seen  an- 
other batch  of  English  and  American  artists, 
about  7 o’clock,  and  the  first  of  these  who 
went  away  carried  in  his  hair  the  Druidic  altar 
fumes  and  cigar-smoke  of  the  early  Germans. 

And  so  the  generations  come  and  go,  and  the 
Greco  is  an  epitome  of  the  world’s  history. 

But  it  is  after  dinner  that  the  fuliginous  Btar 
of  the  Greco  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  evening 
is  the  time  for  reunion  of  the  artist  brethren 
of  a^l  nations.  Then  it  becomes  a Babel  of 
languages.  Then  rise  the  fumes  of  the  Mocha, 
the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  clack  of 
tongues.  Then  comb  in  the  beggars,  the  ped- 
dlers, and  the  musicians.  A close,  dirty,  dingy 
little  place,  it  somehow  enlarges  in  imagination 
through  the  influence  of  the  social  atmosphere. 
We  are  packed  and  squeezed  together  closer 
than  in  any  New  York  street  rail-car,  but  some- 
how we  are  all  accommodated  and  made  at  ease. 

It  is  chiefly  those  who  have  no  homes,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  home,  that  resort  to  the 
Greco.  Bachelors  nearly  all  are  these  Grecians ; 
or  else  lonely  wanderers,  who  have  left  firesides 
and  sweets  of  domestic  life  behind  them  in  other 
lands.  The  Crffe  is,  after  all,  a dernier  resort. 
And  it  is  hard  to  sympathize  with  those  few  who 
leave  their  wives  and  cozy  firesides  near  by  for 
such  a crowded  and  smoky  den.  Well  enough 
to  drop  in,  if  after  a moderate  coffee-cup  and  a 
cigar  you  drop  out  again  and  go  home  like  a 
rational  being. 

After  all,  to  the  plain  matter-of-fact  tourist, 
the  Greco  is  usually  but  a miserable  sort  of  den. 
It  is  only  the  associations  one  has  with  it,  and 
the  souvenirs  that  cluster  about  it,  which  trans- 
form it  into  a sort  of  Roman  temple  ; call  it  if 
you  like  the  temple  of  Pan,  for  the  artist  is  a 
worshiper  of  the  universe  from  its  grandest  ob- 
jects and  conceptions  down  to  its  lowest  and 
most  earthy  details.  For  myself,  I can  never 
think  of  that  dingy  old  place  without  seeing  it 
illuminated  by  a light  not  borrowed  from  sun, 
moon,  or  lamp-oil,  but  from  the  memory  of  the 
social  hours  I have  enjoyed  there  with  cherished 
friends. 

A few  winters  since  I visited  Rome  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  years.  One  of  the  first  shrines 
where  I repaired  to  offer  up  a bajocco-and-a-half 
cigar,  and  sip  a 6up  of  tne  delicious  cafe  nero , 
was  the  Greco.  Again  my  pilgrim  staff  rested 
against  its  blackened  walls.  Again  the  narcotic 
incense  rose  to  the  skylight  overhead,  through 


which,  as  of  old,  on  rainy  nights,  the  water 
dribbled,  and  dry  seats,  when  any  seats  were  to 
be  had  in  the  crowd,  were  at  a premium.  All 
remained  unchanged  as  of  old.  There  was  the 
same  suit  of  dark  little  narrow  rooms,  opening 
one  into  another ; the  same  specimens  of  weary 
waiters;  the  same  unceasing  calls  “ Bottega!"* 
and  44  Vengo  subito  ;”f  the  same  coffee  and  excel- 
lent maritozzi  (a  kind  of  bun),  and  mild  mezzo- 
caldo  puneh ; the  same  types  of  Bohemian  artist 
faces  of  all  nations  grouped  around  the  little 
marble  tables,  their  slouched  hats  and  pictur- 
esque beards  making  Rembrandtish  pictures 
through  the  fog  of  tobacco-smoke ; the  same 
beggars  and  musicians  intruding;  the  same  fel- 
lows offering  for  sale  porcelain,  and  plaster  casts, 
and  knives,  and  ornaments  of  porphyry,  and  ala- 
baster, and  gorgeous  bouquets  of  flonvers,  eager 
as  vultures  for  fresh  comers  ready  to  be  cheated 
out  of  a few  extra  bajocchi;  the  same  buzz  and 
laughter  and  crowding  for  seats ; the  same  rat- 
tle of  spoons  and  glasses;  the  same  Babel  of 
tongues;  and  the  same  old  cloud  of  smoke 
which  had  not  cleared  away  since  I sat  there 
last. 

Memories  of  the  days  when  this  plate  and  I 
were  well  acquainted  years  ago  came  with  a 
strange  sadness  over  me.  I seemed  to  see 
shadows  of  old  familiar  faces  sitting  where 
strangers  sat  now.  Scarcely  could  the  rattle 
and  noise  banish  the  old  remembrances. 

In  this  very  seat  sat  Eugenio — then  a youth 
— who  came  abroad  to  see  Europe — with  his 
fine  thoughtful  brow  overarching  the  sweet, 
playful,  pleasure-loving  mouth.  A true  Gre- 
cian he,  who  took  as  naturally  to  Italy  as  a 
babe  to  its  mother’s  breast  — who  afterward 
drew  as  natural  and  wholesome  nutriment  from 
all  Europe,  and  from  the  Orient  lands  He 
was  then  a receptive  youth : he  is  now  a ma- 
ture, active,  creative  man.  Eugenio  is  long 
since  married,  and  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
stars  in  American  politics  and  literature. 

Does  he  recall  as  I do  now  those  old  Roman 
days?  Does  he  remember  our  first  sight  of 
Saint  Peter’s  across  the  stretch  of  the  Cam- 
pagna — how  we  both  leaped  from  the  vettwra  to 
get  a better  view  of  it,  and  fretted  when  the 
valley  we  descended  and  the  windings  of  the 
road  concealed  it  from  our  straining  gaze? 

Does  He  remember  that  moonlight  evening 
when  we  first  saw  the  Coliseum  together  ? How 
we  stood  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  crum- 
bling arches  and  hardly  dared  to  enter  and  break 
the  spell  imagination  wove  around  us,  while  the 
huge  masses  of  black  Cyclopean  shadow  and  the 
broad  expanse  of  golden  moonlight  broke  upon 
us  from  the  central  arena? 

Does  he  remember  how  we  stood  in  silence 
over  the  grave  of  Keats,  and  shared  between  us 
the  petals  of  the  single  rose  that  shed  its  feint 
l perfume  on  that  hallowed  spot  ? 

| Does  he  remember  those  sunny  days  in  the 
i Borghese  Villa,  the  long  walks  over  the  Cam- 
| pagna,  and  repose  under  the  shadow  of  the  skel- 
I •'Walter.  t Coming. 
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eton  arches  of  the  aqueduct  ? And  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  Vatican,  and  the  mad,  merry  carnival ; 
but  where  shall  I stop  in  my  reminiscences? 
For  there  are  few  places  in  Rome  that  are  not 
associated  with  Eugenio. 

The  Greco  is  one  of  them.  The  dim,  dingy 
trattoria  of  the  Gabbione,  near  the  Fountain 
of  Trevi,  is  another.  Does  he  remember  a 
party  of  Americans  dining  there  one  day  when 
he  called  for  “ un  mezzo-porzione  di  Sbrinzo,”* 
thinking  it  was  some  recherche  dish,  and,  after 
twenty  minutes’  impatient  waiting,  the  wild- 
eyed Cameriere + Alessio  brought  him  a bit  of  dry 
cheese  about  the  size  of  his  thumb,  whereat  “the 
whole  quire  held  their  hips  and  lotted,  ” he  laugh- 
ing louder  than  any  of  us?  I could  hear  that 
whole-souled  laugh  still  as  I sat  in  the  old  places 
of  the  Greco. 

Here  too  sat  Stanislaus,  who  never  took 
cigars  or  cafe  nero.  His  eyes  were  weak  and 
nnable  to  bear  the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke — few  but  born  Bohemians  could.  But 
he  seldom  came  and  retired  early.  He  is  now 
a citizen  of  England,  and  a clergyman  of  the 
English  church. 

And  here,  like  the  portrait  of  Vandyke, 
lounged  Benedict,  slouch-hatted  and  roustached 
— how  unlike  the  carefully-dressed  married  man 
of  after-days ! Hard  worker  he  was  at  his  studio, 
and  simple  in  diet  because  slender  of  purse. 
But  the  Greco  was  not  itself  without  his  pres- 
ence— eccentric  and  original — social  and  chatty 
— saying  and  painting  excellent  things — a good 
companion  and  friend. 

And  then  the  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and 
clever  tree-painter,  his  chum  Hans.  Benedict 
and  he  are  both  far  away.  One  never  hears 
from  these  fellows,  only  of  them.  They  have 
achieved  names  in  their  own  country,  and  are 
doing  well.  They  were  not  always  floating  in 
such  smooth  waters  in  those  old  Greco  days. 
I can  remember  the  evening  when  Hans  sat 
waiting  at  the  Cafd  and  Benedict  sallied  out  to 
borrow  money  for  them  both,  and  returned  suc- 
cessful, with  an  order  to  boot.  And  how  bright 
was  the  Roman  sunshine  those  days,  few  and 
far  between,  when  a poor  artist  could  say,  “I 
have  an  order,”  or  “ I have  sold  a picture !” 

Young  Silas  Smart,  too,  over  whom  his  grave 
cousin  Stephen  kept  such  watchful  eyes— where 
is  he  now  ? A ready  wit  had  Smart.  * He  was 
always  saying  sharp,  bright  things.  One  even- 
ing, at  a card-party  at  Benedict’s  room,  about 
half  past  twelve,  Smart  was  enjoying  himself 
regardless  of  bedtime  and  the  superintending 
cousin;  cigars  and  spiced  wine  perfumed  the 
chamber;  all  was  as  merry  as  a marriage  bell, 
when  lo ! a tap  at  the  door,  and  there  stood  the 
elder  Smart,  a bit  of  lighted  cerina  in  his  hand 
(one  always  carries  one’s  own  candle  on  these 
dark  Roman  staircases) — there  stood  the  grave, 
regular-habited  cousin,  solemn  as  the  marble 
man  in  Don  Giovanni.  “Is  Silas  here?”  he 
asked.  “ Why,  Silas,  ” he  said,  in  deep,  reproach- 
ful, trembling  tones,  “ I have  been  very  uneasy 
* A plate  of  Sbrlnxo.  t Waiter. 


about  you.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  half  past 
twelve  ? I have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  you 
at  home  these  two  hours !”  But  the  young  Bo- 
I hem  inn  stirred  not,  and  said  little.  The  upshot 
of  the  matter,  however,  was  that  Silas  concluded 
to  take  his  own  time  about  going  home,  and 
ended  the  discussion  by  saying,  “Well,  Ste- 
phen, I think  we  had  better  arrange  it  in  future 
that  all  baggage  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  its  own- 
er.” And  the  unsuccessful  Stephen  departed 
unaccompanied  and  sorrowful. 

SilAs  had  evidently  chipped  his  shell,  and  was 
not  frightened,  like  a milk-livered  ghost,  when 
the  old  cock  crew  in  the  small  hours. 

And  then  there  was  Shadberry,  who  went 
about  with  guide-book  in  hand,  hanging  to  the 
skirts  of  the  artists  among  the  Ruins  and  on  the 
Campagna,  quoting  Childe  Harold  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  getting  up  forced  sentimental  fits, 
which  contrasted  queerly  with  his  ordinarily 
prosaic  nature.  What  has  become  of  Shadber- 
ry ? Does  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter’s  rise  up  in 
the  distance  to  him  only  as  a huge  mile-stone, 
from  which  he  has  traveled  far  away  on  life’s 
dusty  turnpike  ? 

There  were  not  a few  after-dinner  loungers  at 
the  Greco,  who,  do  what  they  might,  could  never 
get  properly  grafted  on  Italian  growth.  There 
were,  for  instance,  those  rough  English  fellows, 
who,  though  mostly  artists,  never  seemed  to  take 
in  the  poetic  and  aromal  dreams  of  Italy,  but 
only  its  grosser  and  more  sensual  delights. 
Bearded,  rough,  loud-voiced  men ; Satyrs,  with 
a streak  of  the  wood-god  in  their  composition ; 
lovers  of  coarse  pleasure,  yet  hard  workers,  many 
of  them.  What  midnight  orgies  were  those 
when  they  met  together  in  one  of  their  large 
studios!  What  shameless  stories  were  some- 
times told ! What  abominable  songs  were  sung, 
as  they  passed  round  the  cigars  and  poured  out 
the  hot  Bpiced  wine  from  the  big  pitcher  smok- 
ing on  the  hearth ! A dare-devil  set  of  rollick- 
ers,  full  of  violent  animal  spirits,  contrasting 
strangely  with  their  phlegmatic  looks  and  de- 
portment in  broad  daylight.  The  more  innocent 
and  moderate  American,  who  chanced  in  among 
them  at  those  festivals,  was  overpowered  and 
swept  away  by  their  fierce,  rough-grained  jollity. 
Every  man  of  the  company  must  tell  a story  or 
sing  a song — a sort  of  rule  which  seemed  de 
riguewr  with  these  Britons.  Among  a party  of 
Americans  there  would  have  been  a more  genial 
abandon — more  volunteering  of  wit  or  music  : 
one  would  naturally  inspire  the  others.  But 
with  these  English  it  was  a forcing-pump  ap- 
plied all  round.  Every  one  must,  somehow  or 
other,  pay  for  his  drink,  and  no  postponement 
of  the  debt  was  ever  tolerated. 

Yet  I remember  one  among  them,  of  a more 
refined  and  delicate  nature,  who  sang  sweet 
sentimental  ballads  to  the  guitar,  amidst  loud 
and  hearty  applause.  After  all,  these  roisterers 
only  needed  some  refining  influence  to  lead  them 
into  a purer  atmosphere.  There  were  rough 
diamonds  among  them,  but  they  needed  polish- 
ing and  setting  terribly. 
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I dare  say  most  of  these  roaring  bachelor 
blades  are  long  since  quiet,  respectable,  and 
very  moral  husbands  and  fathers  of  families. 
For  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  its  reforms  as 
well  as  its  revenges.  There  were  one  or  two 
only  of  the  old  constellation  left  at  the  Greco 
when  I made  my  second  visit  to  Rome ; and  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  fire  and  sparkle. 
Another  set  of  English  revolved  around  the 
Greco’s  fuliginous  star.  It  was  somewhat  sad 
to  miss  the  old  phlegmatic  and  “ Britannic 
stare.” 

Among  these  English  still  sticking  to  the  old 
places  I recognized  Mulberry,  with  whom,  twelve 
years  before,  I had  passed  some  weeks  at  the' 
quaint  old  village  of  Civitella,  in  the  Roman 
Apennines.  Mulberry  was  of  English  descent, 
but  born  in  one  of  the  Danish  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  a gentleman  of  polished 
manners,  but  he  had  strong  sympathies  for  the 
Bohemians.  I remember  he  had  with  him  at 
Civitella — at  that  old  osteria*  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  rocks — his  servant,  his  dog,  his  gun,  his 
guitar,  and  his  pallet  and  easel.  He  was  a man 
of  leisure  and  an  amateur.  He  never  took  out 
his  canvas  and  attacked  Nature  seriously.  He 
frittered  away  his  time  at  the  alphabet  of  the 
art;  was  anxious  about  processes,  and  colors, 
and  tints ; and  muddled  up  his  canvas,  arid 
scraped  out ; and  then  flung  it  aside  for  a week,  | 
and  took  up  his  guitar  or  strolled  off  with  his 
gun  and  dog.  , ‘ 

One  day,  there  being  a lack  of  dessert  at  table, 
he  went  into  the  kitchen  and  showed  the  cook 
how  to  fry  peaches . Miserable  hard  things  they 
were  in  their  uncooked  state,  but  his  talent 
transformed  them  into  a delicious  delicaoy. 

I remember  well  his  guitar,  and  what  fun  we 
had  one  moonlight  night,  he  accompanying  my 
flute  in  a serenade  through  the  narrow,  dark 
streets  of  Olevano;  what  unusual  echoes  we 
awoke,  and  how  the  night-capped  heads  of  the 
peasants,  who  had  retired  at  nine  o’clock,  popped 
out  of  their  windows  in  amazement  at  a couple 
of  signori  treating  them  to  English  and  Scotch 
airs  at  midnight,  preceded  by  a servant  bearing 
one  of  those  tall  brass  picturesque  lamps  you  see 
every  where  in  Italy.  I remember  our  return  to 
our  inn,  and  can  see  Mulberry  now  sitting  on  a 
table  in  the  salle-a-manger  thrumming  the  salt - 
erello , while  three  or  four  of  the  contadini , who 
resisted  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  yielded  to  the 
contagious  melody,  and  danced  a merry  meas- 
ure. I think  Mulberry  that  night  got  unusually 
excited,  for  he  was  not  seen  the  next  day ; and 
it  was  said  he  had  started  off  on  a w alk  to  Rome, 
some  forty  miles,  followed  by  his  man  Antonio, 
very  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  latter  victimized 
individual. 

Well,  this  Mulberry  I discovered,  on  my  re- 
turn to  Rome,  sitting  at  a trattoria  dinner.  I 
knew  him,  but  he  did  not  recognize  me  till  I 
introduced  myself.  He  had  grown  older,  and 
I saw  at  once  that  the  youthful  spirits  had  left 
him.  He  was  staid  and  reserved  and  gentle- 
* Tavern. 


manly,  but  didn't  seem  to  care  about  reviving 
old  scenes.  I visited  him  at  his  studio.  He 
had  made  some  progress  in  painting,  but  he  was 
still  the  amateur.  He  had  tried  this  and  that 
master,  and  had  produced  pretty  things,  but  no- 
thing fresh  or  original.  We  met  only  two  or 
three  times  during  my  winter  in  Rome.  Those 
old  times  in  the  mountains  were  never  recalled 
again. 

I missed  from  the  Greco  the  tall  form  and 
broad  white  hat  of  Umberton,  the  American 
landscape  painter,  with  whom  I had  spent  many 
a day  painting  at  Tivoli  and  Palestrina,  in  the 
Roman  Apennines.  I missed,  too,  his  friend 
Marks,  the  Englishman  with  the  pale  face,  light- 
blue  eyes,  and  sandy  hair,  who  had  that  remark- 
able adventure  at  Rojate.  Shall  I tell  you  that 
adventure  ? 

We  were  all  staying  among  the  mountains  at 
Olevano.  Olevano  is  one  of  those  odd  old  Ital- 
ian towns  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  a rocky 
hill,  the  old  gray  red-tiled  houses  huddled  close 
together  in  disorderly  fashion,  and  looking  round, 
over  each  other’s  shoulders,  all  the  way  up  to 
the  top,  on  which  rise  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
old  Colonna  castles,  formerly  the  sentinel  and 
guardian  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country. 
A rough,  mountainous,  and  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque region  it  is,  splintered  all  over  with  wild 
limestone  formations,  and  much  frequented  by 
painters  in  the  summer.  There  are  many  such 
old  towns  and  villages  in  the  Roman  Apennines. 
Above  Olevano,  with  a valley  between,  stands 
Civitella,  the  little  brigandish  village  where  I 
first  met  Mulberry.  A strange,  wild  panorama 
of  bare,  rocky  mountains  and  wooded  valleys  is 
that  seen  from  Civitella.  Beyond  is  another 
quaint  old  place,  called  Rojate ; and  beyond 
that  the  large  town  of  Subiaco,  also  a gathering- 
place  for  painters.  One  day  Umberton  and 
Marks  walked  over  to  Subiaco,  which,  if  I re- 
member, is  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Olevano. 
Toward  evening  they  started  to  return.  It  was 
a fine  moonlight  night.  They  got  as  far  as 
Rojate,  and  there  the  adventure  befell  them  I 
am  going  to  relate.  These  small  mountain  vil- 
lages are  inhabited  mostly  by  peasants.  About 
that  time  there  were  idle  rumors  floating  about 
among  these  simple  and  ignorant  people  of  for- 
eign spies — Austrian  and  others.  And  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  two  strangers,  blue-eyed  and 
light-haired,  inquiring* their  ivay  and  speaking 
Italian  with  a foreign  accent,  somehow  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  these  excitable  rustics.  Scarce- 
ly had  our  pedestrians  left  behind  the  last  house 
of  the  village  when  a group  of  peasants,  armed 
with  guns,  hailed  them  from  behind  and  ordered 
them  to  stop.  Umberton,  the  wiser  and  cooler 
of  the  two,  was  for  obeying  orders  and  surren- 
dering ; but  Marks  became  nervous,  and  pre- 
ferred running  and  eluding  their  pursuit. 

“ Don’t  run,  for  Heaven’s  sake !”  said  Umber- 
ton. “You  can’t  escape  them.  Don’t  you  see 
they  are  armed  with  guns?  Besides,  we  don’t 
know  the  road  very  clearly.” 

But  Marks  had  already  taken  to  his  heels, 
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and  some  of  the  contadini  were  pursuing  him. 
But  the  race  was  a short  one.  One  of  the  peas- 
ants was  close  behind  him.  Marks  turned  and 
broke  his  cane  over  the  fellow's  head,  and  con- 
tinued to  run.  But  in  the  uncertain  moonlight 
he  mistook  the  road,  and  rushed  upon  the  brink 
of  a steep  precipice.  He  succeeded  in  catching 
hold  of  some  tufts  of  grass  on  the  edge;  but 
while  he  was  holding  on  to  save  himself  from 
falling  one  of  his  pursuers  pelted  him  with  clods 
of  earth  till  he  was  obliged  to  relax  his  grasp, 
and  fell  sheer  down  fifty  feet.  (We  afterward 
measured  the  precipice  with  a string.)  The 
contadini  rushed  below,  expecting  to  find  him 
dashed  to  pieces.  But  he  had  fortunately  fall- 
en in  a soft  bank  of  mud,  and,  though  frightful- 
ly jarred  and  bruised,  escaped,  wonderful  to  say, 
without  having  one  bone  broken  or  dislocated  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Umberton  was  conducted 
before*  the  mayor  of  the  village,  and  closely  scru- 
tinized and  guarded.  His  camp-stool,  which  he 
carried  under  his  arm,  was  minutely  examined, 
as  if  it  were  some  infernal  machine.  As  it  did 
not  explode,  and  seemed,  on  the  whole,  harm- 
less, though  somewhat  mysterious,  it  was  re- 
turned to  him.  His  sketch-book  was  looked 
through,  and  this  also  passed  the  ordeal  and 
" was  given  back  to  him.  The  mayor  was  for 
dismissing  him  and  letting  him  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  “But  no,” said  Umberton.  “ I have 
been  arrested  unjustly,  and  I demand  that  these 
fellows,  who  have  interrupted  a peaceable  artist 
in  his  journey  homeward  and  subjected  him  to 
such  treatment,  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduct.” 

Any  further  prosecution  of  this  demand,  how- 
ever, was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  a crowd  of 
men  and  boys,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a 
group  bearing  along  poor  Marks,  bruised  to  a 
mummy  by  his  fall,  and  groaning  with  pain. 
Things  now  looked  serious,  and  these  peasants 
who,  half  an  hour  since,  were  so  hostile,  vied 
with  one  another  in  their  attentions  to  the  7/i- 
g Use  they  had  taken  for  a Tedesco , and  whom 
their  foolish  mistake  had  driven  to  such  a terri- 
ble accident.  Poor  Marks  was  taken  to  the 
only  house  in  the  village  where  travelers  could 
be  lodged.  A rough  place  it  was ; but  he  was 
put  into  the  best  room  that  could  be  afforded. 
There  he  had  tolerable  medical  attendance,  and 
his  friend  Umberton,  of  course,  remained  at  his 
bedside,  and  did  every  thing  for  him  that  a 
friend  could.  Early  the  next  day  a note  from 
Umberton  was  put  into  my  hands  at  Olevano, 
saying  that  Marks  was  taken  sick  at  Rojate,  and 
requesting  me  to  accompany  his  wife  thither 
immediately.  The  distance  was  about  four 
miles,  and  the  road  so  rocky  and  steep  that 
only  foot-passengers,  and  mules,  and  donkeys 
could  pass  over  it.  One  of  the  latter  animals 
was  got  ready  for  Mrs.  Marks,  and  she  set  off 
under  my  protection  and  guidance,  and  reached 
Rojate  about  noon.  I shall  never  forget  her 
painful  anxiety  during  that  ride,  or  rather  climb, 
over  thfe  mountains ; for  none  of  us  knew  what 
had  occurred.  Poor  Marks  was  in  a bad  enough 
Vol.  XXIX.— No.  172.— L l 
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condition.  His  wife  staid  and  nursed  him  for 
weeks.  Sometimes  others  of  our  party  went 
over  and  relieved  her.  After  a long  time  he 
slowly  recovered.  Meantime  the  mayor  and 
dignitaries  of  the  village  waited  upon  him  in 
due  form,  and  presented  a formal  apology  in 
behalf  of  the  deluded  Contadini.  But  I never 
heard  of  any  pecuniary  reparation  being  made. 

If  there  was  a time  during  the  year  when  the 
Cafe*  Greco  seemed  particularly  black  and  dingy, 
and  in  fact  quite  unendurable,  it  was  during  the 
bright  season  of  the  carnival — that  season  of  the 
early  spring  (for  in  Rome  spring  begins  in  Feb- 
ruary) when  the  gray  old  city  flushed  for  a few 
days  like  a cactus  plant  into  unwonted  bloom 
and  splendor — when  the  streets  were  gay  with 
flowers ; when  the  old  Corso  was  misty  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a rain  of  bouquets  and  a 
snow  of  confetti , and  gay  maskers  shouting, 
whirled  by  in  carriages,  or  threaded  the  crowd 
in  front,  when  all  the  bright  eyes  of  Rome,  grand 
ladies,  and  brown  Contadine  grouped  in  human 
bouquets  of  surpassing  color  and  bloom,  in  bal- 
conies and  stalls,  and  all  was  mad  frolic  and 
revelry.  Ah ! then  the  poor  Greco  was  scorned, 
and  lay  beneath  our  feet  like  an  old  smoked-out 
pipe.  The  goddess  Flora  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Her  worshipers  were  not  those  ignoble  Grecians 
who  lingered  in  the  old  den  over  their  coflee 
and  their  tobacco.  They  were  out  in  the  open 
air,  in  their  blouses  and  masks,  their  pockets 
rammed  with  confetti , their  hands  full  of  nose- 
gays of  the  early  spring. 

Not  till  the  joyous  flame  of  those  nine  days 
is  spent,  and  the  grim  Lent  throws  its  gray  veil 
of  ashes  over  Rome,  making  all  grayer  than  ever, 
are  you  content  to  enter  the  Greco  again.  Per- 
haps you  go  back  with  a hearty  good-will,  think- 
ing you  have  had  too  much  of  a good  thing.  The 
sameness  of  splendor  has  wearied  you,  and  you 
put  your  head  into  the  old  dingy  tabernacle  as 
a converted  voluptuary  does  into  a monastery 
and  a monk's  cowl. 

Well,  we  have  traveled  back  to  the  Greco,  as 
old  smokers  go  back  to  their  black  meerschaums. 
But  after  the  brilliant  flowery  carnival  and  its 
whirl  of  pleasures,  how  can  we  enter  the  old 
den  again,  except  by  a series  of  chromatic  mod- 
ulations? \Ve  will  not.  Dingy,  dark,  smoky, 
old  coffee-house,  now  more  forlorn  than  ever, 
now  after  the  gay  Saturnalia  of  Flora,  and  the 
Queen  of  Candy ; now  since  so  many  of  the  old 
familiar  faces  have  gone,  and  when  even  Rome, 
with  all  its  cherished  antiquities  and  histories, 
with  all  its  poetic  and  artistic  dreams,  no  longer 
seems  quite  what  it  was,  when  you  and  I,  O 
friends  of  other  days!  were  then  together. 

So  at  the  door  of  the  Greco  we  say  farewell. 
Farewell  to  Rome  and  the  carnival ; to  St.  Pe- 
ter's and  the  Vatican ; to  the  beautiful  desola- 
tion of  the  Campagna ! Farewell  to  the  light 
of  other  days ! Farewell  to  poor  Pio  Nono  and 
his  detested  Government ; for  whose  overthrow 
we  join  in  the  great,  unceasing  prayer  of  this 
hopeful,  young  Italian  nation ! 
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A LANCASHIRE  DOXOLOGY. 

“Some  cotton  ho*  Intel?  been  Imported  into  Fnrrincdon,  where  the  mills  hove  been  closed  for  a eon#Momhle  tiroe. 
The  people*  who  were  p^viow*»Iy  In  the  deepest  illKin^s  went  out  to  meet  the  wvtton : the  women  wept  over  the  t*Ui 
ohd  k »«*(*]  them*  nnd  finally  i?ang  the  Doxi  logy  over  the in. ’ ’ ><:cUito r of  M>ty  14 

11  T)  RAISE  God  from  whom  all  blessing#  How,”  We  women,  when  affliction*  come, 

A Praise  Him  who  sendeth  joy  and  woe.  We  only  suffer  and  are  dumb. 

The  Lord  who  take# — the  lA>rd  who  gives,  , . . 4 . . 

' . tJ.  ,,  . ’ ■ , ..  **  1 And  when,  the  tempest  passing  bv, 

O praise  Him,  aJi  that  dies,  and  lives.  „ , “ * . v,  * . . * , 

v ■;  * 1 He  gleams  out,  sun-bkc,  through  our  #ky. 

He  opens  and  He  «huts  hi*  hand,  We  look  up,  and  through  black  clouds  riven. 

But  why,  wc  can  not  understand:  We  recognize  the  amile  of  Heaven. 

I.’T  dr‘*t  Z hiS  ,mTr  ,<UKHi’  Ours  b no  *Mom  of  the  wise, 

And  yet  U atilt  All-pen,. ,t  Good.  **  n(,  ^,,^1 

We  fathom  not  the  mighty  plan,  Childlike  wo  take  both  kis*  and  rod, 

The  mystery  of  God  and  man ; For  ho  who  lovetb  knoweth  God. 

Lhs.ut  Mam  a M clock. 
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44  The  beach  is  very  full,  Sir/’  said  Dan , 
“and  see,  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.” 

We  were  not  fur  from  the  bathing  machines; 
nnd  on  ocery  fide  of  us  were  groups  of  people, 
laughing,  talking,  flirting — all  supremely  merry, 
and  not  over-careful  about  modulating  the  tones 
of  their  voices.  The  man  with  the  guitar  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  person  on  the  whole  beach 
who  was  not  making  a noise.  He,  poor  fellow, 
had  broken  one  of  the  strings  of  his  instrument, 
and  was  sitting  by  himself,  disconsolately,  try- 
ing to  mend  it.  A family  of  foreign  minstrels 


“ T)OAT,  gentlemen  ? It  will  do  you  a deal 

13  of  good,  Mr.  Fred;  and  yon  too,  Mr. 
Wood,”  said  old  Dart,  coming  across  the  beach 
to  where  we  were  lying. 

“I  can't  go  to-day,”  answered  Wood.  “I 
hare  a confounded  engagement.  Shall  yon  go, 
A at  le  v ?” 

44  Yes,  I think  so,”  I said,  looking  at  the  sea, 
which,  just  stirred  by  a slight  breexe,  rippled  and 
danced  in  the  sunlight. 

44  All  right,  then.  JUImtl  have  to  bolt  in  a min- 
ute. What  an  awful  row  there  is  this  morning!” 
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had  settled  themselves  in  front  of  the  lapidary’s 
shop,  and  the  eldest  boy  was  singing  an  Italian 
song,  doing  his  utmost  to  make  himself  beard. 
He  was,  I own,  singing  under  difficulties.  The 
laughter  of  the  bathers  and  the  buzz  of  the  talk- 
ers hardly  conduced  to  render  his  voice  the  more 
audible ; while  the  old  bells  of  St.  Augustine’s 
church  on  the  cliff  above  were  ringing  a loud 
wedding  peal. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  infernal  regions,  I 
should  say.  I never  heard  such  a horrid  Babel 
in  my  life,”  muttered  Wood,  as  he  stalked  off, 
and  I went  to  the  boat. 

“ I expected  that  you  would  come,  Mr.  Fred,” 
said  old  Dan.  He  always  called  me  Mr.  Fred. 
We  had  been  great  friends  ever  since  he  gave 
me  my  first  lesson  in  rowing,  when  I was  a very 
little  fellow.  I believe  I took  to  him  then  won- 
derfully ; and  since  that  time  he  had  never  seem- 
ed to  me  to  have  changed  nor  to  have  grown 
older.  He  always  was,  as  far  back  as  I could 
remember,  the  same  sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
man,  with  the  same  bronzed  face,  and  the  same 
clear,  keen,  gray  eye.  He  had  been  for  several 
years  on  board  a man-of-war,  but  he  was  not  a 
great  talker  on  any  subject,  and  never,  I be- 
lieve, spoke  of  his  younger  days.  A superan- 
nuated, half-witted  veteran,  who  lived  in  the 
town,  declared  that  he  was  with  Dan  Baker  on 
board  the  Etna . But  the  veteran  knew  nothing 
about  Dan’s  history,  and  Dan  himself  never  told 
it  to  any  one.  There  was  something  in  it  he 
evidently  wished  to  conceal,  and  the  odd  name 
of  his  boat,  The  Faithless  Maid , was  the  only 
ground  on  which  carious  people  could  build. 
He  was,  in  spite  of  his  taciturnity,  a great  fa- 
vorite with  us  young  fellows.  We  had  christen- 
ed him  Cato ; he  seemed  to  have  such  a kin- 
dred spirit  to  the  great  Roman  censor.  He  was 
so  unyielding  and  exact ; so  frugal  in  his  diet, 
never  drinking  any  thing  but  water,  eating  very 
little,  and  never  smoking.  He  always  gave  one 
the  impression,  when  he  spoke,  that  he  had  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  in  him,  but  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  impart  to  others.  He  talked 
very  slowly,  bringing  out  each  word  with  the 
greatest  deliberation,  as  though  he  chewed  and 
digested  it  well  mentally  before  uttering  it.  But 
he  was  a good  boatman,  and  was  much  sought 
after  by  the  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  the  pleasure-boats  at  Cliffgate. 

“Strange  scenes  in  these  boats  sometimes, 
Mr.  Fred,”  the  old  fellow  said,  suddenly,  after 
he  had  pulled  for  some  minutes  without  speaking. 

“Ah,  I suppose  so,”  I answered,  carelessly, 
and  without  thinking  what  I said.  My  thoughts 
were  just  then  turned  upon  a bet  I had  made, 
and  which  h^d  happened  rather  oddly.  It  was 
between  six  of  us : Ned  Darwell,  Wood,  Lucas 
and  one  of  his  cousins,  Andrews,  and  myself. 
And  he  who  shook  hands  first  with  a certain 
young  lady  was  to  win  the  stakes.  Ned  called 
my  attention  to  her  as  we  were  walking  in  the 
Hose  Gardens,  listening  to  the  band. 

“By  Jove!”  ho  said,  nipping  my  arm, 
“ there’s  a jolly  girl.” 


She  had  very  dark  hair  and  eyes,  which  were 
rendered  the  more  attractive  by  a bewitching 
little  mauve  hat,  with  a white  veil  tied  behind 
in  a bow.  She  was  rather  tall  and  slight,  but 
very  graceful;  and  her  little  feet  as  they  peep- 
ed out  every  now  and  then  from  under  her  mus- 
lin dress — for  the  grass  was  rather  damp,  and 
the  dress  had  to  be  held  up — seemed  perfection. 
She  was  accompanied  by  an  old,  soldierly- look- 
ing gentleman,  and  a young  fellow,  of  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty- three  years  of  age,  was 
walking  by  her  other  side. 

“ Who  is  she?”  I asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Ned.  “Some new 
importation.  Hullo ! here’s  Lucas ; he  is  sure 
to  know.  I say,  Lucas,  my  boy,  who  is  that 
dark  girl  with  the  hat?” 

“ Oh,  hang  the  girl  with  the  rum-shaped  hat ! 
She’s  Letitia  Turner.  Every  body  knows  her 
ugly  phiz.” 

“ No ; the  one  with  the  mauve  hat  and  white 
veil.  There!  man  alive!  can’t  you  see?  There! 
just  turning  round  at  the  end  of  the  walk.” 

* * Don’t  know  her  at  all,  ” said  the  other.  “ Do 
you,  John?”  he  asked,  turning  to  his  cousin. 

“Never  saw  her  before,”  said  the  cousin. 
“But  she’s  awfully  swell.” 

Then  Wood  and  Andrews  strolled  up.  They  • 
asked  us  the  very  question  we  were  going  to 
ask  them;  so  we  discovered  that  the  young  lady 
was  a perfect  stranger  to  us  all.  Whereupon 
Lucas  undertook  to  rout  her  out,  as  he  called  it, 
and  tell  us. 

“I  say,  Lucas,”  said  Ned,  who  was  rather 
jealous  of  the  ascendency  Lucas  had  gained 
over  us  in  the  honor  of  finding  out  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  different  young  ladies,  “I’ll 
bet  you  any  thing  you  like  that  I’ll  shake  hands 
with  her  before  you  will.  There,  Lucas,  my 
boy,  there’s  a fair  bet  for  you.” 

“ Done !”  cried  Lucas. 

Then  Wood  chimed  in.  “So  will  I,  that 
I’ll  shake  hands  before  either  of  you.” 

And  then  the  rest  came  forward,  each  willing 
to  make  the  same  offer. 

So  the  bet  was  made ; and  it  was  about  it  that 
I was  thinking  when  Dan  spoke  to  me. 

“Very  strange  scenes,”  he  said  again,  nod- 
ding at  me  over  his  oars.  I suppose  the  ex- 
pression had  been  well  digested  and  proved 
wholesome,  so  he  repeated  it.  “They  say  a 
cabman  could  tell  a good  deal,”  he  continued, 
still  nodding.  “But  bless  you,  Sir,  what  can 
they  see  or  hear?  There  they  sit,  flogging 
their  poor  horses,  while  the  people  are  behind 
them,  shut  up  in  a rattling,  rackety  thing. 
They  can’t  hear,  Sir.  How  can  they  ? Now 
we,  you  see,  Mr.  Fred,  when  we  come  forward 
like  this,  we  could  almost  kiss  the  people,  much 
more  hear  what  they  say.”  To  prove  his  asser- 
tion, old  Dan  suited  his  action  to  his  words,  and 
bent  over  his  oars,  leaning  forward  as  far  as 
he  could.  Having  finished  his  long  speech,  he 
nodded  again  mysteriously,  as  if  to  say,  “ There, 

I have  enlightened  you  quite  enough  for  one 
day,”  and  then  pulled  on  again. 
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As  he  seemed  inclined  to  be  silent,  and  did 
not  speak,  my  thoughts  gradually  reverted  to 
our  bet.  Lucas  had  told  ns  that  the  young 
lady  was  Miss  Leith,  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  Major  Leith,  and  that  they  and  Mr.  Henry 
Leith  were  living  at  6 Marine  Gardens.  But 
that  was  not  an  introduction,  and  “I  see  no 
chance  of  getting  one,”  he  said  to  me,  ruefully. 
All  his  numerous  cousins  had  proved  perfectly 
useless  on  this  occasion.  Among  us  Ned  had 
been  the  most  lucky.  Miss  Leith  had  bowed 
and  thanked  him  when  he  picked  up  a book 
which  she  dropped  upon  the  Parade.  I came 
second.  In  passing  once  I was  honored  with  a 
second  look.  The  rest  were  nowhere ; and  just 
a week  had  elapsed  since  we  made  the  bet.  Up 
to  the  present  time  Miss  Leith  had  been  invin- 
cible, though  we  had  all  done  our  utmost  to 
obtain  an  introduction.  Not  that  any  of  us 
cared  for  the  stakes ; they  were  trifling  enough  ; 
but  there  was  a spirit  of  emulation  at  work  with- 
in us  for  the  honor  of  the  first  shake  of  the  hand 
of  the  young  lady.  The  more  difficult  it  became 
the  more  eager  we  all  were  to  win  it.  We  had 
found  out  that  nobody  in  the  town  knew  her, 
so  we  were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources. 

She  went  down  to  the  beach  every  morning 
when  it  was  fine,  and  walked  upon  the  Parade 
in  the  afternoon ; but  was  always  accompanied 
by  either  her  father  or  Mr.  Henry  Leith.  Wheth- 
er Mr.  Henry  Leith  was  her  brother  or  her  cous- 
in, and  in  the  latter  case  her  lover,  we  could  not 
find  out.  But  w*e  put  him  down  for  a brother. 

We  had  told  Dan  about  our  bet,  and  he  had 
promised  to  help  us  if  he  could.  That,  perhaps, 
was  the  chief  reason  why  I seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  him  to  myself  for  an  hour. 

“ Seen  Miss  Leith,  Dan  ?” 

The  old  fellow  shook  his  head.  “ Heard  she 
was  fond  of  pulling,  though,”  he  said,  after  a 
short  time. 

“ Oh,  indeed!”  I answered,  as  a thought 
struck  me.  “I  say,  Dan,  I shall  want  your 
boat  for  two  or  three  hours  a day  for  the  next 
week  or  so.” 

Now  Dan  had  been  in  the  habit  of  lending 
me  his  boat,  because  he  knew  that  I could  pull 
and  manage  it  properly.  I did  not  anticipate 
any  trouble  in  getting  it,  so  I was  surprised 
when  he  appeared  to  hesitate. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Sir, 
may  I ask  ?” 

“Never  yon  mind,  Dan.  You  lend  me  the 
boat.  What  I do  with  it  is  nothing  to  yon ; 
that  is,  as  long  as  I don't  damage  it.” 

“Yon  are  right,  Sir.  You  shall  have  it.” 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  I could  easily  see 
that  he  guessed  for  what  purpose  I wanted  the 
boat.  However,  he  said  nothing  till  the  hour 
was  up.  Then,  as  I was  getting  out,  he  called 
me  by  my  name,  and  said  in  a low  tone : 

* “I  have  known  you  now  for  a long  time, 
Mr.  Fred,  Do  mind  what  you  arc  about,  Sir. 
Young  women  are  changeable  creatures.  I 
should  not  like  you  to  be  taken  in.” 

II is  voice  was  so  sad,  and  his  old  bronzed  face 


looked  so  troubled,  that  I knew  he  was  speaking 
from  experience — perhaps  from  some  bitter  les- 
son he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  and  which  in 
some  way  accounted  for  the  odd  name  of  his 
boat. 

“Come,  old  Cato,”  I said,  “it  is  only  to  win 
the  bet ; I am  not  in  love  with  the  young  lady. 

See  you  to-morrow.  Ta-ta.” 

The  next  morning,  according  to  our  agree- 
ment, Dan  brought  the  boat  round  to  the  part 
of  the  beach  nearest  to  my  house.  I did  not 
live  in  the  town,  but  some  ten  minutes*  walk 
from  it,  along  the  cliff;  and  there  was  a path 
from  the  house  down  to  the  beach.  He  found 
me  there,  dressed  in  an  old  boating-suit,  with 
my  face  hid  as  much  as  possible  by  a large 
slouching  hat.  I was  then  twenty-four,  but 
looked  a little  older,  and  I meant  in  this  dis- 
guise to  lay  siege  to  Miss  Leith. 

“Be  careful,  Mr.  Fred,”  were  the  only  words 
he  said  as  we  exchanged  places;  and  then  I 
pulled  leisurely  to  where  the  visitors  generally 
resorted.  How  all  this  would  help  me  to  ob- 
tain an  introduction  I was  not  quite  clear ; but 
I was,  to  tell  the  truth,  jealous  of  her  having 
spoken  to  Ned,  and  I thought  that,  at  any  rate, 

I should  he  able,  in  my  capacity  of  boatman,  to 
get  a word  from  her.  I had  also  a hazy  idea 
that  I might  possibly  give  her  hand  a little 
shake  as  I helped  her  out  of  the  boat,  if  ever  I 
were  fortunate  enough  to  persuade  her  to  come 
in.  I thought  that  it  would  be  extremely  agree- 
able to  sit  opposite  to  her  for  an  hour,  hearing 
her  talk,  and  almost  near  enough  to  kiss  her, 
as  Dan  said,  whenever  I leaned  forward. 

“Boat  this  morning,  Sir?**  I said,  as  I pull- 
ed past  the  place  where  Miss  Leith  and  her 
brother  were  sitting. 

“ Not  this  morning,  thank  you,”  he  answer- 
ed. 

Lucas  had  heard  me,  and  looked  up,  but  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  cither  me  or  my  voice, 
and  that  emboldened  me.  Then  the  Major 
came  down  with  his  paper,  and  Mr.  Leith  left 
j them  for  his  rooming  bath.  I saw  him  plunge 
in  and  swim  out  to  sea ; and  as  I wanted  to 
follow  his  example  I determined  to  pull  home 
and  change  my  clothes. 

“ Well,  I will  have  one  more  try,”  I thought, 

“ as  I have  to  pass  the  Major.  Perhaps  he  may 
like  to  go.” 

When  I came  up  to  him  he  had  put  down 
the  paper,  and  was  watching  his  son  through  a 
field-glass.  Miss  Leith  was  sitting  at  his  feet, 
sketching  and  talking  to  him. 

“I  am  afraid  Harry  is  going  out  too  far, 
Helen,”  I heard  him  say.  • 

“ But  he  is  such  a capital  swimmer,  papa. 

Where  is  he  now  ?”  She  then  closed  her  sketch- 
book and  stood  by  his  side,  looking  across  the 
sonny  water  for  her  brother. 

“ There  ! That  little  black  speck  is  his  head. 

He  is  coming  back  now.*' 

“Oh,  what  a way  he  is  out!  Oh,  papa! 
what  is  the  matter?”  she  said,  ns  a strong  cry 
from  Mr.  Leith  reached  her  ears. 
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“Nothing,  nothing.  Keep  still,  girl,”  he 
said,  beckoning  to  me.  In  a minute  he  had 
scrambled  into  the  boat,  and  we  had  left  the 
beach. 

“Pull,  man!  He  has  got  the  cramp!  A 
hundred  pounds  if  you  reach  him  before  he 
sinks ! Harry ! Harry ! ” he  bawled  out,  “ keep 
up.  Oh,  my  boy!  for  God’s  sake  keep  up! 
Pull  with  your  left.  Now  you  are  straight. 
Pull  both.  Hard!” 

I have  often  rowed  in  a race,  but  I never 
pulled  with  such  a will  as  I did  on  that  day. 
The  boat  was  the  best  in  Cliffgate ; and  it  seem- 
ed to  fly  over  the  water  as  I put  all  my  strength 
and  weight  into  each  stroke.  I have  just  a dim 
recollection  of  seeing  crowds  upon  the  beach 
running  about,  while  the  Major  stood  in  the 
stem,  without  moving  or  speaking,  watching 
his  sinking  son. 

“Oh,  my  God,  he  is  down!”  burst  from  the 
old  gentleman  as  he  sank  backward  upon  the 
seat  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

I can  remember  dropping  the  oars  and  tear- 
ing off  my  hat  and  boots.  As  I turned  round 
I saw,  scarce  six  yards  from  the  head  of  the 
boat,  a hand  rise,  then  a head — it  was  his  last 
struggle — and  then  both  went  down  together. 
A moment  afterward  I was  in  the  water,  catch- 
ing hold  of  something  large  and  white,  and 
rising  with  it  to  the  surface.  How  I found  it  I 
don’t  know ; but  I knew  that  it  was  the  young 
man.  I felt  his  arms  cling  to  my  neck  and  his 
weight  pull  me  down.  I could  swim  well ; and 
as  my  head  rose  above  the  water,  and  I saw  the 
glorious  bright  sun,  my  love  of  earth  seemed  so 
strong,  and  the  thought  of  death  so  terrible, 
that  I struggled  hard  to  keep  afloat.  But  my 
clothes  were  thick  and  impeded  my  limbs.  His 
arms  were  tightly  clasped  round  my  neck,  and 
his  dead  weight  was  pulling,  for  ever  pulling 
me  down. 

Then  something  dark  came  between  me  and 
the  light ; and  the  old  boat,  with  the  Major  in 
it,  glided  past  almost  at  arm’s-length.  I made 
a clutch — a rope  was  trailing  in  the  water — and 
as  I caught  it  and  pulled  myself  with  my  bur- 
den to  the  side  I heard  the  shout  from  the 
beach,  and  felt  the  Major’s  hand  unclasping  his 
son’s  arms  from  ray  neck. 

“ I’ll  hold  him ; you  get  in  at  the  other  side. 
Come,  that’s  well  done,”  he  said,  as  wo  lifted 
Mr.  Leith  into  the  boat.  “ Now  you  row  in, 
and  I’ll  soon  bring  him  to.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  as  I afterward  learn- 
ed, that  the  Major  had  helped  to  resuscitate  a 
half-drowned  person.  He  knew  exactly  what 
to  do ; and  trader  his  skillful  treatment  his  son 
opened  his  eyes  before  we  reached  the  shore. 

“ I must  dress  him  before  I can  convey  him 
home,”  said  the  Major. 

So  I took  them  to  the  young  fellow’s  ma- 
chine, and  then  pulled  away,  partly  to  change 
my  clothes  and  partly  to  avoid  being  known. 
I succeeded  in  the  latter,  even  better  than  I had 
hoped ; for  when  I met  the  Major  and  his  daugh- 
ter on  the  Parade  in  the  afternoon  they  did  not 
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I recognize  me.  I had  left  my  slouching  hat  at 
I home,  and  my  hair  and  whiskers  were  not  then 
plastered  to  my  face  with  water.  I also  found 
I out  that  nobody  had  noticed  me  in  the  morning. 

| So  I determined  to  play  on  my  new  character 
of  boatman.  Whereupon,  the  next  day  assum- 
ing the  old  disguise,  I went  forth  again  in  search 
of  fresh  adventures. 

“ Oh ! there  he  is,  papa,”  Miss  Leith  said,  cs 
I passed. 

“Ah!  so  he  is.  Here,  my  man,  we  will  go 
for  a pull  to-day.  How  are  you  this  morning? 
Caught  no  cold  yesterday,  I hope  ?” 

“ By  Jove ! I don’t  know  how  to  thank  you," 
said  Mr.  Henry,  shaking  my  hand  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  the  boat.  “ But  I want  to  have  a jaw 
with  you  some  time.” 

Then  the  Major,  muttering  some  thanks,  held 
out  his  hand ; and  Miss  Leith  gave  me  her 
brightest  smile,  which  I prized  more  than  all. 

“How  strange,  papa!”  she  said,  reading  the 
name  of  the  boat.  “ You  know  Miss  Hemery 
♦old  us  to  have  this  one  before  we  came.” 

“Bless  me,  yes!  I have  heard  a good  deal 
about  you,  Mr.  Baker.  I heard  that  you  were 
very  sober,  and  very  respectable,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  you 
were  not  always  a boatman,”  he  said,  glancing 
at  my  hands,  which  were  rather  whiter  than 
the  flippers  of  the  &ons  of  Neptune  usually  are. 

“ So,  if  you  like  to  give  up  this  sort  of  life,  why, 

I’ll  take  care  that  you  always  have  a snug  roof 
over  your  head.” 

I thanked  him  very  much;  but  I told  him 
that  I liked  my  life  very  well.  In  fact  I was 
fairly  6tumped  as  to  what  to  say.  I felt  half  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  being  taken  for  old  Dan ; and 
yet  I felt  that  the  Major  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  his  mistake. 

“ You  seem  very  young  to  be  such  a hermit. 

Come,  you  must  marry.  I will  find  you  a wife, 
and  keep  her  well  too.” 

“Yes,  you  must  forget  the  Faithless  Maid 
now,”  said  Miss  Leith,  smiling  again.  I sup- 
pose she  had  heard  some  of  the  conjectures  about 
Dan’s  life. 

“ I do  not  mean  to  be  inquisitive,”  the  Major 
said,  “ but  I can  not  bear  to  see  a young  man 
like  you,  and  one,  too,  who  is  so  superior  to 
this  sort  of  work,  settling  down  to  such  a life. 
Remember  what  we  owe  to  you.  Will  you  not 
tell  me  your  trouble?  I may  be  able  to  help 
you ; and  I swear  I won’t  spare  money  or  trou- 
ble to  make  you  happy.” 

Although,  of  course,  I did  not  want  any  pe- 
cuniary help,  his  kind  way  in  offering  it,  and 
the  fatherly  manner  in  which  he  put  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder  as  I bent  forward,  made  me 
ashamed  of  the  trick  I had  played  upon  him. 

He  must  sooner  or  later  find  it  out ; and  I won- 
dered within  myself,  as  I leaned  over  the  oars, 
looking  down,  with  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
whether  he  would  then  be  so  kiud  as  now. 

“I  should  like  to  see  you  privately  to-mor- 
row, Sir,”  I said,  putting  off  the  time  as  long  as 
I could. 
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• Very  well,  then.  Come  in  the  morning 
at  eleven — 0 Marine  Gardens.  Ask  for  Major 
Leith.” 

I promised  to  do  so,  and  nothing  moro  was 
said  about  it  during  oar  pall. 

44  Good-by!’*  said  Mr.  Henry,  when  he  was  on 
the  beach.  41  The  governor  has  had  all  the  talk 
to-day ; but  I shall  sec  you  again  soon.” 

44  Good-by !”  said  Miss  Leith,  with  a nod,  as 
her  brother  helped  her  oat.  4 4 Good-by !” 

44 1 wonder  if  she  will  nod  and  smile,”  I 
thought,  “when  she  finds  out  who  I am.  I 
shall  be  certain  to  see  her  again  this  afternoon 
at  the  band ; but  she  won’t  know  me  without 
this  hat.  I’ll  risk  it  at  any  rate.  What  a jolly 
smile  she  has!” 

Though  I did  not  expect  to  bo  recognized,  I 
had,  while  dressing,  sundry  qualms  about  going; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  start  I was 
sitting  in  the  window,  still  hesitating.  1 had  just 
decided  that  I would  not  go,  when  Ned  walked 
up  the  garden  and  stepped  into  the  room. 

44  Well,  old  fellow,  you’ll  be  late,”  he  said, 
tapping  my  knees  with  his  stick.  44  Don’t  be  so 
idle.  Come  along.” 

44 1 am  not  going,  Ned.” 

44  Not  going ! Why  not  ? Miss  Leith  is  sure 
to  be  there.  Ah ! I sec.  You  find  it’s  no  good 
struggling  against  me.  I respect  your  sense  of 
discrimination  ; but  I can’t  walk  there  without 
somebody.  Just  come  to  keep  me  company.” 

So  I took  his  arm,  and  we  strolled  together 
into  the  Rose  Gardens.  • 

4 ‘There's  that  swell  girl  I met  last  night,”  ho 
said.  “Lucas  will  be  at  her  side  in  a minute 
if  I don't  look  out.  Ta-ta.’* 

Dropping  my  arm,  he  raised  his  hat  to  the 
young  lady,  and  then  walked  off  by  her  side 
just  as  Lucas  came  up. 

44 1 don’t  think  Miss  Leith  is  here,”  said  Lu- 
cas to  me ; 44  but  there  is  Letitia  Turner  at  the 
other  end,  looking  such  an  awful  fright.” 

Letitia,  who  was  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  hon- 
ored me,  when  we  met,  with  a most  gracious  bow. 
She  certainly  did  look,  as  Lucas  said,  44 an  aw- 
ful fright;”  and  while  I was  admiring  the  gor- 
geousness of  her  “get-up,”  I awkwardly  trod 
upon  the  dress  of  a lady  who  w as  sitting  down. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I said,  turning  round 
and  raising  my  hat. 

It  was  Miss  Leith;  and  I saw  in  a moment, 
from  the  blush  that  colored  her  cheeks,  that  I 
was  recognized.  It  was  my  voice,  I knew,  that 
had  betrayed  me ; bnt  I walked  on  till  I came 
to  the  railings  that  bounded  the  gardens.  There 
was  no  gate  at  the  side  where  I was,  or  I should 
have  gone  out ; and  the  nearest  one  was  exactly 
opposite  the  seat  which  the  Leiths  occupied.  I 
waited  for  some  minutes,  looking  over  the  rail- 
ings, and  then  turned  round.  Standing  directly 
in  front  of  me  was  the  Major,  entirely  cutting 
off  all  means  of  retreat. 


“How  do  you,  Mr.  Baker?”  he  said,  with  a 
grin,  w hile  I felt  rather  uncomfortable. 

Then  I stammered  out  something,  apologiz- 
ing for  the  deceit  I had  practiced  upon  him. 
“I  was  goirtg  to  tell  you  to-morrow,”  I said; 
“but  I hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  it.” 

“By  my  faith,  Sir,  that  I won’t.  I thought 
this  morning  that  you  looked  a devilish  gentle- 
man-like boatman,  and  said  so  to  my  daughter. 
It  is  I who  have  to  apologize  for  calling  to  you 
yesterday  as  I^did ; but  I had  not  time  to  look 
at  you.  I only  saw  a man  in  boatman’s  clothes, 
and,  of  course,  took  you  for  one.  Give  me  your 
hand,”  he  said,  stretching  out  his  own,  and  then 
adding,  with  g laugh,  44  though  I suppose  now 
you  will  not  want  me  to  put  a roof  over  your 
head ; yet  I shall  always  be  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  under  mine.  By-the-by,  as  you  are  no  lon- 
ger Baker,  what  name  do  you  mean  to  assume 
now?” 

44  Astley.” 

44  Well,  then,  Mr.  Astley,  I hope  this  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a long  friendship.” 

44 1 am  sure,  Sir,  nothing  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure.” 

44  It  was  Baker’s  boat,  though,  you  were  in  ?” 
he  said. 

“ Yes — The  Faithless  Maid." 

44  Then,  ns  I live,  Baker  shall  have  the  wife 
and  the  cottage.” 

44 1 won’t  answer  for  the  wife,”  I said. 

“ Then  he  shall  have  the  cottage  without  her. 
He  shall  have  something.  I will  go  and  find 
him  now.  You  come  with  me  and  I’ll  introduce 
you.” 

44  My  daughter,  Mr. — I beg  your  pardon,  I 
have  a shocking  memory  for  names.” 

44  Astley,”  I suggested. 

“Mr.  Astley,”  he  said,  44 the  amateur  boat- 
man.” 

At  this  wc  all  laughed,  and  Miss  Leith  blush- 
ed. Then  the  Major,  with  a good  hearty  fare- 
well, left  us,  and  went  on  his  errand. 

4 4 1 caught  him,”  he  said,  when  he  returned. 
44  Ho  has  consented,  after  a slight  skirmish,  to 
live  with  me,  and  have  a place  to  harbor  his  old 
hulk  in.  We  must  go  now,  Helen.  Private 
to-morrow  at  eleven,  eh,  Mr.  Astley?  Well,  I 
hope  I shall  see  you  soon.” 

44  Thank  you,  Major.  Good-by,  Miss  Leith.” 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Astley,” 6he  said,  putting  out 
her  hand. 

Lucas  and  Ned,  who  were  wandering  about, 
passed  at  that  moment.  They  both  looked — 
the  envious  wretches — and  actually  scowled  at 
me  os  I took  the  little  hand  and  shook  it. 

So  I won  our  bet. 

And  besides  the  bet  I won  also  that  which 
had  caused  it.  For  soon  afterward  Miss  Leith 
gave  me  her  hand  “to  shake,”  as  she  herself 
said,  44  os  often  as  ever  I liked.” 
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ample  in  being  particularly  well  satisfied 
most  things,  and,  above  ail  other  things 
himself. 

Thus  happily  acquainted  with  his  merit 
and  importance,  Mr.  Podftiap  settled  tliat  what- 
ever he  put  behind  him  he  put  out  of  existence. 
There  was  a dignified  conclusiveness— not  to 
a grand  convenience— in  this  way  of  getting 
of  disagreeables  which  had  done  much  tirward 
establishing  Mr.  Pfldsmip  in  his  lofty  place  in 
Mr.  Podsrmps  satisfaction.  “I  don't  want  ta 


CHAPTER  XI 
V O D 8 K a V V R n T. 

MR.  PODSNAP  was  well  to  do,  and  stood 
very  high  in  Mr.  Podsnup's  opinion.  Be- 
ginning with  a good  inheritance,  lie  lmd  mar- 
ried a good  inheritance,  and  had  thriven  ex- 
ceedingly in  tin?  Marine  Insurance  way,  and 
was  quite  satisfied.  He  never  could  make  out 
why  every  body  was  not  quite  sAtbticd,  and  he 
felt  conscious  that  he  set  a brilliant  6ocia!  ex- 
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custom*  would  conclusively  observe*  ‘‘Not  En- 
glish V*  when.  Presto!  with  a flourish  of  the 
arm,  and  ft  flush  of  the  fare,  they  were  swept 
away*  E he  wise,  the  world  got  tip  nr  eight, 
shaved  close  at  a quarter  past,  breakfasted  at 
nine,  went  to  the  City  at  ten,  rarnc  home  at 
half  past  five,  and  dined  at  seven.  Mr.  Pod- 
snaps  notion*  of  the  Arts  in  their  integrity  might 
have  been  stated  thus ; Literature : large  print, 
respectfully  descriptive  of  getting  up  at  eight, 
shaving  do*©  at  a quarter  past,  breakfasting  at 
nine,  going  to  the  City  at  ten,  coming  home  at 
half  past  tivc,  and  dining  at  seven.  Painting 


know  about  it;  I don’t  choose  to  discuss  it;  1 
don’t  admit  it  !*  Mr.  Podannp  had  even  ac- 
quired a peculiar  flourish  of  his  right  arm  in 
often  clearing  the  world  of  its  most  difficult 
problems  by  sweeping  them  behind  him  (and 
consequently  sheer  away)  with  those  words  and 
a flushed  face.  For  they  affronted  him. 

Mr.  Podsnnp's  world  was  not  a very  large 
world,  morally } no,  nor  even  geograph icojly : 
seeing  that  although  his  business  was  sustained 
upon  commerce  with  other  countries,  he  consid- 
ered other  countries,  with  that  important  rc*ser- 
vation,  a mistake,  and  of  their  manners  and 
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and  Sculpture ; models  and  portraits  represent- 
ing Professors  of  getting  up  at  eight,  shaving 
close  at  a quarter  past,  breakfasting  at  nine,  go- 
ing to  the  City  at  ten,  coming  home  at  half  past 
five,  and  dining  at  seven.  Music ; a respecta- 
ble performance  (without  variations)  on  stringed 
and  wind  instruments,  sedately  expressive  of 
getting  up  at  eight,  shaving  close  at  a quarter 
past,  breakfasting  at  nine,  going  to  the  City  at 
ten,  coming  home  at  half  past  five,  and  dining 
at  seven.  Nothing  else  to  be  permitted  to  those 
same  vagrants  the  Arts,  on  pain  of  cxcommuni- 
cation.  Nothing  else  To  Be — any  where ! 

As  a so  eminently  respectable  man,  Mr.  Pod- 
snap  was  sensible  of  its  being  required  of  him  to 
take  Providence  under  liis  protection.  Conse- 
quently he  always  knew  exactly  what  Provi- 
dence meant.  Inferior  and  less  respectable  men 
might  fall  short  of  that  mark,  but  Mr.  Podsnap 
was  always  up  to  it.  And  it  was  very  remarka- 
ble' (and  must  have  been  very  comfortable)  that 
what  Providence  meant  was  invariably  what 
Mr.  Podsnap  meant. 

These  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  articles 
of  a faith  and  school  which  the  present  chapter 
takes  the  liberty  of  calling,  after  its  representa- 
tive man,  Podsnappery.  They  were  confined 
within  close  bounds,  as  Mr.  Podsnap’s  own  head 
was  confined  by  his  shirt-collar ; and  they  were 
enunciated  with  a sounding  pomp  that  smacked 
of  the  creaking  of  Mr.  Podsnap’s  own  boots. 

There  was  a Miss  Podsnap.  And  this  young 
rocking-horse  was  being  trained  in  her  mother’s 
art  of  prancing  in  a stately  manner  without 
ever  getting  on.  But  the  high  parental  action 
was  not  yet  imparted  to  her,  and  in  truth  she 
was  but  an  undersized  damsel,  with  high  shoul- 
ders, low  spirits,  chilled  elbows,  and  a rasped 
surface  of  nose,  who  seemed  to  take  occasional 
frosty  peeps  out  of  childhood  into  womanhood, 
and  to  shrink  back  again,  overcome  by  her  mo- 
ther’s head-dress  and  her  father  from  head  to 
foot— crushed  by  the  mere  dead-weight  of  Pod- 
snappery. 

A certain  institution  in  Mr.  Podsnap’s  mind 
which  he  called  “the  young  person”  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  embodied  in  Miss  Pod- 
snap, his  daughter.  It  was  an  inconvenient  and 
exacting  institution,  as  requiring  every  thing  in 
the  universe  to  be  filed  down  and  fitted  to  it. 
The  question  about  every  thing  was,  would  it 
bring  a blush  into  the  cheek  of  the  young  per- 
son ? And  the  inconvenience  of  the  young  per- 
son was,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Podsnap,  she 
seemed  always  liable  to  burst  into  blushed  when 
there  was  no  need  at  all.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  line  of  demarkation  between  the  young  per- 
son’s excessive  innocence  and  another  person’s 
guiltiest  knowledge.  Take  Mr.  Podsnap’s  word 
for  it,  and  the  soberest  tints  of  drab,  white,  lilac, 
and  gray,  were  all  fiaming  red  to  this  trouble- 
some Bull  of  a young  person. 

The  Podsnaps  lived  in  a shady  angle  adjoin- 
ing Portraan  Square.  They  were  a kind  of  peo- 
ple certain  to  dwell  in  the  shade,  wherever  they 
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dwelt.  Miss  Podsnap’s  life  had  been,  from  her 
first  appearance  on  this  planet,  altogether  of  a 
shady  order;  for  Mr.  Podsnap’s  young  person 
was  likely  to  get  little  good  out  of  association 
with  other  young  persons,  and  had  therefore 
been  restricted  to  companionship  with  not  very 
congenial  older  persons,  and  with  massive  fur- 
niture. Miss  Podsnap’s  early  views  of  life  being 
principally  derived  from  the  reflections  of  it  in 
her  father's  boots,  and  in  the  walnut  and  rose- 
wood tables  of  the  dim  drawing-rooms,  and  in 
their  swarthy  giants  of  looking-glasses,  %verc  of 
a sombre  cast ; and  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
now,  when  she  was  on  most  days  solemnly 
tooled  through  the  Park  by  the  side  of  her  mo- 
ther in  a great  tall  custard-colored  phaeton,  she 
showed  above  the  apron  of  that  vehicle  like  a de- 
jected young  person  sitting  up  in  bed  to  take  a 
startled  look  at  things  in  general,  and  very 
strongly  desiring  to  get  her  head  uuder  the 
counterpane  again. 

Said  Mr.  Podsnap  to  Mrs!  Podsnap,  “Geor- 
giana  is  almost  eighteen.” 

Said  Mrs.  Podsnap  to  Mr.  Podsnap,  assenting, 
“Almost  eighteen.” 

Said  Mr.  Podsnap  then  to  Mrs.  Podsnap, 
“ Really  I think  wc  should  have  some  people  on 
Georgiana  s birthday.” 

Said  Mrs.  Podsnap  then  to  Mr.  Podsnap, 
“Which  will  enable  us  to  clear  off  all  those 
people  who  are  due.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pod- 
snap  requested  the  honor  of  the  company  of  sev- 
enteen friends  of  their  souls  at  dinner ; and  that 
they  substituted  other  friends  of  their  souls  for 
such  of  the  seventeen  original  friends  of  their 
souls  as  deeply  regretted  that  a prior  engage- 
ment prevented  their  having  the  honor  of  dining 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Podsnap,  in  pursuance  of 
their  kind  invitation;  and  that  Mrs.  Podsnap 
said  of  all  these  inconsolable  personages,  os  she 
checked  them  off  with  a pencil  in  her  list, 
“Asked,  at  any  rate,  and  got  rid  of;”  and  that 
they  successfully  disposed  of  a good  many  friends 
of  their  souls  in  this  way,  and  felt  their  con- 
sciences much  lightened. 

There  w-erc  still  other  friends  of  their  souls 
who  were  not  entitled  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  but 
had  a claim  to  be  invited  to  come  and  take  a 
haunch  of  mutton  vapor-bath  at  half  past  nine. 
For  the  clearing  off  of  these  worthies,  Mrs.  Pod- 
snap added  a small  and  early  evening  to  the 
dinner,  and  looked  in  at  the  music-shop  to  be- 
speak a wcll-conducted  automaton  to  come  aud 
play  quadrilles  for  a carpet  dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veneering’s  bran-new  bride  and  bridegroom, 
were  of  the  dinner  company ; but  the  Podsnap, 
establishment  had  nothing  else  in  common  with 
the  Vcneerings.  Mr.  Podsnap  could  tolerate 
taste  in  a mushroom  man  w*ho  stood  in  need  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  was  far  above  it  himself. 
Hideous  solidity  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
Podsnap  plate.  Every  thing  was  made  to  look 
as  heavy  as  it  could,  and  to  take  up  as  much 
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room  as  possible.  Every  thing  said  boastfully, 
44  Here  you  have  as  much  of  me  in  my  ugliness 
as  if  I were  only  lead ; but  I am  so  many  ounces 
of  precious  metal  worth  so  much  an  ounco; — 
wouldn't  you  like  to  melt  me  down?”  A cor- 
pulent straddling  epergne,  blotched  all  over  as 
if  it  had  broken  out  in  an  eruption  rather  than 
been  ornamented,  delivered  this  address  from 
an  unsightly  silver  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Four  silver  wine-coolers,  each  furnished 
with  four  staring  heads,  each  head  obtrusively 
carrying  a big  silver  ring  in  each  of  its  ears, 
conveyed  the  sentiment  np  and  down  the  table, 
and  handed  it  on  to  the  pot-bellied  silver  salt- 
cellars. All  the  big  silver  spoons  and  forks  wid- 
ened the  mouths  of  the  company  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  thrusting  the  sentiment  down 
their  throats  with  every  morsel  they  ate. 

The  majority  of  the  guests  were  like  the  plate, 
and  included  several  heavy  articles  weighing 
ever  so  much.  But  there  was  a foreign  gentle- 
man among  them : whom  Mr.  Podsnnp  had  in- 
vited after  much  debate  with  himself — believing 
the  whole  European  continent  to  be  in  mortal 
alliance  against  the  young  person — and  there 
was  a droll  disposition,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Podsnap  but  of  every  body  else,  to  treat  him 
as  if  he  were  a child  who  was  hard  of  hearing. 

As  a delicate  concession  to  this  unfortunate- 
ly-born foreigner,  Mr.  Podsnap,  in  receiving  him, 
had  presented  his  wife  as  “Madame  Podsnap;” 
also  his  daughter  as  44  Mademoiselle  Podsnap,” 
with  some  inclination  to  add  “ma  fillc,”  in 
which  bold  venture,  however,  he  checked  him- 
self. The  Vencerings  being  at  that  time  the 
only  other  arrivals,  he  had  added  (in  a conde- 
scendingly explanatory  manner),  “Monsieur 
Vcy-nair-reeng,”  and  had  then  subsided  into 
English.  * 

“How  Do  You  Like  London?”  Mr.  Podsnap 
now  inquired  from  his  station  of  host,  as  if  he 
were  administering  something  in  the  nature  of 
a powder  or  potion  to  the  deaf  child ; “ London, 
Londrcs,  London?” 

The  foreign  gentleman  admired  it. 

“ Yon  find  it  Very  Large  ?”  said  Mr.  Podsnap, 
spaciously. 

The  foreign  gentleman  found  it  very  large. 

“And  Very  Rich?” 

The  foreign  gentleman  found  it,  without 
doubt,  cnormement  riche. 

“Enormously  Rich,  We  say,”  returned  Mr. 
Podsnap,  in  a condescending  manner.  “Our 
English  adverbs  do  Not  terminate  in  Mong,  and 
We  Pronounce  the  4 ch’  as  if  there  were  a 4 1* 
before  it.  We  Say  Ritch.” 

“ Rectch,”  remarked  the  foreign  gentleman. 

* “And  Do  You  Find,  Sir,”  pursued  Mr.  Pod- 
snap, with  dignity, 44  Many  Evidences  that  Strike 
Yon,  of  our  British  Constitution  in  the  Streets 
Of  The  World’s  Metropolis,  London,  Londrcs, 
London  ?” 

The  foreign  gentleman  begged  to  be  pardoned, 
but  did  not  altogether  understand. 

44  The  Constitution  Britannique,”  Mr.  Pod- 
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snap  explained,  as  if  he  were  teaching  in  an  in- 
fant school.  “We  Say  British,  But  You  Say 
Britannique,  You  Know”  (forgivingly,  as  if  that 
were  not  his  fault).  44  The  Constitution,  Sir.” 

The  foreign  gentleman  said,  “Maia,  yees:  I 
know  eein.” 

A youngish  sallowish  gentleman  in  spectacles, 
with  a lumpy  forehead,  seated  in  a supplement- 
ary chair  at  a corner  of  the  table,  here  caused  a 
profound  sensation  by  saying,  in  a raised  voice, 

“ Eskkk,”  and  then  stopping  dead. 

“ Mais  oui,”  said  the  foreign  gentleman,  turn- 
ing toward  him.  “ Est-cc-que  ? Quoi  done  ?” 

But  tho  gentleman  with  the  lumpy  forehead 
having  for  the  time  delivered  himself  of  all  that 
he  found  behind  his  lumps,  spake  for  the  time 
no  more. 

44 1 Was  Inquiring,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  re- 
suming the  thread  of  his  discourse,  44  Whether 
You  Have  Observed  in  our  Streets  as  We  should 
say,  Upon  our  Pavvy  as  You  would  say,  any 
Tokens — ” 

The  foreign  gentleman,  with  patient  courtesy 
entreated  pardon : “But  what  was  tokens?” 

“Marks,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap;  “Signs,  you 
know.  Appearances — Traces.” 

44  Ah ! Of  a Orse  ?*’  inquired  tho  foreign  gen- 
tleman. 

44  We  call  it  Horse,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  with 
forbearance.  44  In  England,  Angleterre,  En- 
gland, Wc  Aspirate  tho  4H,*  and  We  Sav 
4 Horse.’  Only  our  Lower  Classes  Say  4 Orse !’  ” 

“Pardon,”  said  the  foreign  gentleman;  ‘*1 
am  alwiz  wrong !” 

“ Our  Language,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  with  a 
gracious  consciousness  of  being  always  right, 

“ is  Difficult.  Ours  is  a Copious  Language,  ami 
Trying  to  Strangers.  I will  not  Pursue  my 
Question.” 

But  the  lumpy  gentleman,  unwilling  to  give  it 
up,  again  madly  said,  “Esker,”  and  again 
spake  no  more. 

“It  merely  referred,”  Mr.  Podsnap  explain- 
ed, with  a sense  of  meritorious  proprietorship, 

“to  Our  Constitution,  Sir.  We  Englishmen 
are  Very  Proud  of  our  Constitution,  Sir.  It 
Was  Bestowed  Upon  Us  By  Providence.  No 
Other  Country  is  so  Favored  as  This  Coun- 
try.” 

“And  ozer  countries? — ” the  foreign  gentle- 
man was  beginning,  when  Mr.  Podsnap  put  him 
right  again. 

“We  do  not  say  Ozer;  we  say  Other:  the 
letters  are  4 T and  4 H ;*  You  say  Tay  and  Aish, 

You  Know ; (still  with  clemency).  The  sound 
is  4 th* — 4 th  !*  ” 

44  And  oMcr  countries,”  said  the  foreign  gen- 
tleman. “ They  do  how  ?” 

“They  do.  Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Podsnap,  grave- 
ly shaking  his  head  ; “they  do — I am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  it — as  they  do.” 

“It  was  a little  particular  of  Providence,”  said 
the  foreign  gentleman,  laughing ; 44  for  the  fron- 
tier is  not  large.” 

44  Undoubtedly,”  assented  Mr.  Podsnnp ; 
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“Bat  So  it  is.  It  was  the  Charter  of  the 
Land.  This  Island  was  Blest,  Sir,  to  the  Di- 
rect Exclusion  of  such  Other  Countries  as — as 
there  may  happen  to  be.  And  if  we  were  all 
Englishmen  present,  I would  say,”  added  Mr. 
Podsnap,  looking  round  upon  his  compatriots, 
and  sounding  solemnly  with  his  theme,  “that 
there  is  in  the  Englishman  a combination  of 
qualities,  a modesty,  an  independence,  a re- 
sponsibility, a repose,  combined  with  an  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  calculated  to  call  a blush 
into  the  cheek  of  a young  person,  which  one 
would  seek  in  vain  among  the  Nations  of  the 
Earth.” 

Having  delivered  this  little  summary,  Mr. 
Podsnap’s  face  flushed  as  he  thought  of  the  re- 
mote possibility  of  its  being  at  all  qualified  by 
any  prejudiced  citizen  of  any  other  country; 
and,  with  his  favorite  right-arm  flourish,  he  put 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America  nowhere. 

The  audience  were  much  edified  by  this  pas- 
sage of  words;  and  Mr.  Podsnap,  feeling  that 
he  was  in  rather  remarkable  force  to-day,  be- 
came smiling  and  conversational. 

“Has  any  thing  more  been  heard.  Veneer- 
ing,” he  inquired,  “of  the  lucky  legatee?” 

“Nothing more,”  returned  Veneering,  “than 
that  he  has  come  into  possession  of  the  proper- 
ty. I am  told  people  now  call  him  The  Golden 
Dustman.  I mentioned  to  you  some  time  ago, 
I think,  that  the  young  lady  whose  intended 
husband  was  murdered  is  daughter  to  a clerk 
of  mine  ?” 

“ Yes,  you  told  me  that,”  said  Podsnap ; “and 
by-the-by,  I wish  you  would  tell  it  again  here, 
for  it’s  a curious  coincidence — curious  that  the 
first  news  of  the  discovery  should  have  been 
brought  straight  to  your  table  (when  I was 
there),  and  curious  that  one  of  your  people 
should  have  been  so  nearly  interested  in  it.  Just 
relate  that,  will  you?” 

Veneering  was  more  than  ready  to  do  it,  for 
he  had  prospered  exceedingly  upon  the  Har- 
mon Murder,  and  had  turned  the  social  distinc- 
tion it  conferred  upon  him  to  the  account  of 
making  several  dozen  of  bran-new  bosom-friends. 
Indeed,  such  another  lucky  hit  would  almost 
have  set  him  up  in  that  way  to  his  satisfaction. 
So,  addressing  himself  to  the  most  desirable  of 
his  neighbors,  while  Mrs.  Veneering  secured  the 
next  most  desirable,  he  plunged  into  the  case, 
and  emerged  from  it  twenty  minutes  afterward 
with  a Bank  Director  in  his  arms.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mrs.  Veneering  had  dived  into  the  same 
waters  for  a wealthy  Ship-Broker,  and  had 
brought  him  up,  safe  and  sound,  by  the  hair. 
Then  Mrs.  Veneering  had  to  relate,  to  a larger 
circle,  how  she  had  been  to  see  the  girl,  and  how 
she  was  really  pretty,  and  (considering  her  sta- 
tion) presentable.  And  this  she  did  with  such 
a successful  display  of  her  eight  aquiline  fingers, 
and  their  encircling  jewels,  that  she  happily  laid 
hold  of  a drifting  General  Officer,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  not  only  restored  their  animation 


which  had  become  suspended,  but  made  them 
lively  friends  within  an  hour. 

Although  Mr.  Podsnap  would  in  a general 
way  have  highly  disapproved  of  Bodies  in  riv- 
ers as  ineligible  topics  with  reference  to  the 
cheek  of  the  young  person,  he  had,  as  one  may 
say,  a share  in  this  affair  which  made  him  a 
part  proprietor.  As  its  returns  were  immediate, 
too,  in  the  way  of  restraining  the  company  from 
speechless  contemplation  of  the  wine-coolers,  it 
paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

And  now  the  haunch  of  mutton  vapor-bath 
having  received  a gamey  infusion,  and  a few 
last  touches  of  sweets  and  coffee,  was  quite  ready, 
and  the  bathers  came ; but  not  before  the  dis- 
creet automaton  had  got  behind  the  bars  of  the 
piano  music-desk,  and  there  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a captive  languishing  in  a rosewood 
jail.  And  who  now  so  pleasant  or  so  well  as- 
sorted as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle,  he  all 
sparkle,  she  all  gracious  contentment,  both  at 
occasional  intervals  exchanging  looks  like  part- 
ners at  cards  who  played  a game  against  All 
England. 

There  was  not  mnch  youth  among  the  bath- 
ers, but  there  was  no  youth  (the  young  person 
always  excepted)  in  the  articles  of  Podsnap- 
perv.  Bald  bathers  folded  their  arms  and  talk- 
ed to  Mr.  Podsnap  on  the  hearth-rug;  sleek- 
whiskered  bathers,  with  hats  in  their  hands, 
lunged  at  Mrs.  Podsnap  and  retreated ; prowl- 
ing bathers  went  about  looking  into  ornamental 
boxes  and  bowls  as  if  they  had  suspicions  of  lar- 
ceny on  the  part  of  the  Podsnaps,  and  expected 
to  find  something  they  had  lost  at  the  bottom ; 
bathers  of  the  gentler  sex  sat  silently  comparing 
ivory  shoulders.  All  this  time  and  always,  poor 
little  Miss  Podsnap,  whose  tiny  efforts  (if  she 
had  made  any)  were  swallowed  up  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  mother’s  rocking,  kept  herself 
as  much  out  of  Sight  and  mind  as  she  could,  and 
appeared  to  be  counting  on  many  dismal  returns 
of  the  day.  It  was  somehow  understood,  as  a 
secret  article  in  the  state  proprieties  of  Podsnap- 
pery,  that  nothing  must  be  said  about  the  day. 
Consequently  this  young  damsel’s  nativity  was 
hushed  up  and  looked  over,  as  if  it  were  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  it  would  have  been  better  that 
she  had  never  been  born. 

The  Lam  rales  were  so  fond  of  the  dear  Ye- 
neerings  that  they  could  not  for  some  time  de- 
tach themselves  from  those  excellent  friends; 
but  at  length,  either  a very  open  smile  on  Mr. 
Lammle’s  part,  or  a very  secret  elevation  of  one 
of  his  gingerous  eyebrows — certainly  the  one  or 
the  other — seemed  to  say  to  Mrs.  Ln ramie, 
“Why  don’t  you  play?”  And  so,  looking 
about  her,  she  saw  Miss  Podsnap,  and  seeming 
to  say  responsively,  “That  card  ?”  and  to  be  an- 
swered, “Yes,”  went  and  sat  beside  Miss  Pod- 
snap. 

Mrs.  Lammle  was  oveijoyed  to  escape  into  a 
corner  for  a little  quiet  talk. 

It  promised  to  be  a very  quiet  talk,  for  Miss 
Podsnap  replied  in  a flutter,  “Oh!  Indeed, 
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it>  very  kind  of  you,  hut  I am  afraid  I don't 
talk." 

“ Let  us  make  a beginning,”  said  the  insinu- 
ating Mrs.  Lammle,  with  her  best  smile. 

^Olt!  I am  afraid  you’ll  find  me  very  dull. 
But  Ma  talks!’* 

That  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  for  Ma  was  talk- 
ing then  atyher  usuaL  canter,  with  arched  head 
and  man  4 Mi  ^HOnd  nostrils. 


“M — m — m — m — music. 

So  insinuating  was  Mrs.  Lammle  that  she  got 
half  a dozen  ms  into  the  word  before  she  got  it 
out. 

u I haven't  non  e to  play  even  if  I could . Mn 
plays.” 

(At  exactly  the  same  canter,  and  with  a cer- 
tain flourishing  appearance  of  doing  something. 
Ma  did,  in  fact,  occasionally  take  a rook  upon 
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“No?  With  your  youth  and  attractions? 
Truly,  my  dear,  you  surprise  me !” 

“ I can’t  say,”  observed  Miss  Podsnnp,  after 
hesitating  considerably,  and  stealing  several 
timid  looks  at  Mrs.  Lammle’s  carefully  ar- 
ranged face,  “how  I might  have  liked  it  if  I 
hnd  been  a — you  won’t  mention  it,  will  you  ?” 

* 4 My  dear ! Never ! ” 

44  No,  I am  sure  you  won’t.  I can’t  say  then 
how  I should  have  liked  it,  if  I had  been  a 
chimney-sweep  on  May-day.” 

“Gracious!”  was  the  exclamation  which 
amazement  elicited  from  Mrs.  Lammle. 

44 There!  1 knew  you’d  wonder.  But  you 
won’t  mention  it,  will  you?” 

“ Upon  my  word,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle, 
* 4 you  make  me  ten  times  more  desirous,  now  I 
talk  to  you,  to  know  you  well  than  I was  when  I 
sat  over  yonder  looking  at  you.  How  I wish  we 
could  be  real  friends ! Try  me  as  a real  friend. 
Come ! Don’t  fancy  me  a frumpy  old  married 
, woman,  my  dear ; I was  married  but  the  other 
day,  you  know ; I am  dressed  as  a bride  now, 
you  see.  About  the  chimney-sweeps?” 

“Hush!  Ma’ll  hear.” 

“She  can’t  hear  from  where  she  sits.” 

“Don’t  you  be  too  sure  of  that/*  said  Miss 
Podsnap,  in  a lower  voice.  “Well,  what  I 
mean  is,  that  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.” 

“ And  that  perhkps  you  would  have  enjoyed 
it,  if  you  had  been  one  of  them  ?” 

Miss  Podsnap  nodded  significantly. 

“Then  you  don’t  enjoy  it  now?” 

44 How  is  it  possible?”  said  Miss  Podsnap. 
“Oh  it  is  such  a dreadful  thing ! If  I was 
wicked  enough — and  strong  enough — to  kill  any 
body,  it  should  be  my  partner.” 

This  was  such  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
Terpsichorcan  art  as  socially  practiced,  that  Mrs. 
Lammle  looked  at  her  young  friend  in  some  as- 
tonishment. Her  young  friend  sat  nervously 
twiddling  her  fingers  in  a pinioned  attitude,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  hide  her  elbows.  But  this 
latter  Utopian  object  (in  short  sleeves)  always 
appeared  to  be  the  great  inoffensive  aim  of  her 
existence. 

44 It  sounds  horrid,  don’t  it?”  said  Miss  Pod- 
snap, with  a penitential  face. 

Mrs.  Lammle,  not  very  well  knowing  what  to 
answer,  resolved  herself  into  a look  of  smiling 
encouragement. 

44  But  it  is,  and  it  always  has  been,”  pursued 
Miss  Podsnap,  44  such  a trial  to  me ! I so  dread 
being  awful.  And  it  is  so  awful ! No  one  knows 
what  I suffered  at  Madame  Saute  use’s,  where  I 
learned  to  dance  and  make  presentation-courte- 
sies, and  other  dreadful  things — or  at  least  where 
they  tried  to  teach  me.  Ma  can  do  it.” 

44  At  any  rate,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle, 
soothingly,  “that’s  over.” 

44  Yes,  it’s  over,”  returned  Miss  Podsnap, 44  but 
there’s  nothing  gained  by  that.  It’s  worse  here 
than  at  Madame  Sauteuse’s.  Ma  was  there,  and 
Ma’s  here ; but  Pa  wasn’t  there,  and  company 
wasn’t  there,  and  there  were  not  real  partners 


there.  Oh  there’s  Ma  speaking  to  the  man  at 
the  piano!  Oh  there’s  Ma  going  up  to  some- 
body ! Oh  I know  she’s  going  to  bring  him  to 
me ! Oli  please  don’t,  please  don’t,  please  don’t ! 
Oh  keep  away,  keep  away,  keep  away !”  These 
pious  ejaculations  Miss  Podsnap  uttered  with 
her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head  leaning  back 
against  the  wall. 

But  the  Ogre  advanced  under  the  pilotage  of 
j Ma,  and  Ma  said,  “Georgiana,  Mr.Xrrompus,” 
and  the  Ogre  clutched  his  victim  and  bore  her 
off  to  his  castle  in  the  top  couple.  Then  the  dis- 
creet automaton  who  had  surveyed  his  ground, 
played  a blossomless  tuneless  “set,”  and  sixteen 
disciples  of  Podsnappery  went  through  the  fig- 
ures of— 1,  Getting  up  at  eight  and  shaving  close 
at  a quarter  past — 2,  Breakfasting  at  nine— 3, 
Going  to  the  City  at  ten — 4,  Coming  home  at 
half  past  five — 6,  Dining  at  seven,  and  the  grand 
chain. 

While  these  solemnities  were  in  progress,  Mr. 
Alfred  Lammle  (most  loving  of  husbands)  ap- 
proached the  chair  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle  (most 
loving  of  wives),  and  bending  over  the  back  of  it, 
trifled  for  some  few  seconds  with  Mrs.  Lammle’s 
bracelet.  Slightly  in  contrast  with  this  brief 
airy  toying,  one  might  have  noticed  a certain 
dark  attention  in  Mrs.  Lammle's  face  as  she  said 
some  words  with  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Laramie’s 
waistcoat,  and  seemed  in  return  to  receive  some 
lesson.  But  it  was  all  done  as  a breath  passes 
from  a mirror. 

And  now,  the  grand  chain  riveted  to  the  last 
link,  the  discreet  automaton  ceased,  and  the  six- 
teen, two  and  two,  took  a walk  among  the  fur- 
niture. And  herein  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
Ogre  Grompus  was  pleasantly  conspicuous ; for 
that  complacent  monster,  believing  that  he  was 
giving  Miss  Podsnap  a treat,  prolonged  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  possibility  a peripatetic  account 
of  an  archery  meeting ; while  his  victim,  head- 
ing the  procession  of  sixteen  as  it  slowly  circled 
about,  like  a revolving  funeral,  never  raised  her 
eyes  except  once  to  steal  a glance  at  Mrs.  Lammle, 
expressive  of  intense  despair. 

At  length  the  procession  was  dissolved  by  the 
violent  arrival  of  a nutmeg,  before  which  the 
drawing-room  door  bounced  open  as  if  it  were  n 
cannon-ball ; and  while  that  fragrant  article,  dis- 
persed through  several  glasses  of  colored  warm 
water,  was  going  the  round  of  society,  Miss  Pod- 
snap returned  to  her  seat  by  Jjer  new  friend. 

“Oh  my  goodness,”  said  Miss  Podsnap. 
44  That* a over ! I hope  you  didn’t  look  at  me.” 

44  My  dear,  why  not  ?” 

“ Oh  I know  all  about  myself,”  said  Miss  Pod- 
snap. 

“I’ll  tell  you  something  I know  about  you, 
my  dear,”  returned  Mrs.  Lammle,  in  her  win- 
ning way,  44 and  that  is,  you  are  most  unneces- 
sarily shy.” 

44  Ma  ain’t,”  said  Miss  Podsnap.  44 — I de- 
test you!  Go  along!”  This  shot  wits  leveled 
under  her  breath  at  the  gallant  Grompus  for  be- 
stowing an  insinuating  smile  upon  her  in  passing. 
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44  Pardon  mo  if  I scarcely  see,  my  dear  Miss 
Podsnap,”  Mrs.  Lammle  was  beginning  when  the  j 
young  lady  interposed. 

44  If  we  are  going  to  bo  real  friends  (and  I snp- 
pose  we  are,  for  you  are  the  ofily  person  who 
ever  proposed  it)  don’t  let  us  be  awful.  It’s  aw- 
ful enough  to  bt  Miss  Podsnap  without  being 
called  so.  Call  me  Georgiana.” 

44  Dearest  Georgiana,”  Mrs.  Lammle  began 
again. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Podsnap. 

44  Dearest  Georgiana,  pardon  me  if  I scarcely 
see,  my  love,  why  your  mamma’s  not  being  shy 
h»  a reason  why  you  should  be.” 

44 Don't  you  really  see  that?”  asked  Miss  Pod- 
snap, plucking  at  her  fingers  in  a troubled  man- 
ner, and  furtively  casting  her  eyes  now  on  Mrs. 
Lammle,  now  on  the  ground.  “Then  perhaps 
k isn’t?” 

44  My  dearest  Georgiana,  you  defer  much  too 
readily  to  my  poor  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  not 
even  an  opinion,  darling,  for  it  is  only  a confes- 
sion of  my  dullness.” 

“Oh  you  are  not  dull,”  returned  Miss  Pod- 
snap. 44 /am  dull,  but  you  couldn't  have  made 
me  talk  if  you  were.” 

Some  little  touch  of  conscience  answering  thi9 
perception  of  her  having  gained  a purpose,  called 
bloom  enough  into  Mrs.  Lammle’s  face  to  make 
it  look  brighter  as  she  sat  smiling  her  best  smile 
on  her  dear  Georgiana,  and  shaking  her  head 
with  an  affectionate  playfulness.  Not  that  it 
meant  any  thing,  but  that  Georgiana  seemed  to 
like  it. 

44  What  I mean  is,”  pursued  Georgians, 44  that 
Ma  being  so  endowed  with  awfulness,  and  Pa 
being  so  endowed  with  awfulness,  and  there  be- 
ing so  much  awfulness  every  where — I mean,  at 
least,  every  where  where  I am — perhaps  it  makes 
me  who  am  so  deficient  in  awful  ness,  and  fright- 
ened at  it — I say  it  very  badly — I don’t  know 
whether  you  can  understand  what  I mean  ?” 

44  Perfectly,  dearest  Georgiana!”  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle was  proceeding  with  every  reassuring  wile, 
when  the  head  of  that  young  lady  suddenly  went 
back  against  the  wall  again  and  her  eyes  closed. 

“Oh  there’s  Ma  being  awful  with  somebody 
with  a glass  in  his  eye ! Oh  I know  she’s  going 
to  bring  him  here ! Oh  don’t  bring  him,  don’t 
bring  him!  Oh  he’ll  be  my  partner  with  his 
glass  in  his  eye!  Oh  what  shall  I do!”  This 
time  Georgiana  accompanied  her  ejaculations 
with  taps  of  her  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  was  al- 
together in  quite  a desperate  condition.  But 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  majestic  Mrs.  Pod- 
snap's  production  of  an  ambling  stranger,  with 
one  eye  screwed  up  into  extinction  and  the  oth- 
er framed  and  glazed,  who,  having  looked  down 
out  of  that  organ,  as  if  he  descried  Miss  Pod- 
snap at  the  bottom  of  some  perpendicular  shaft, 
brought  her  to  the  surface,  and  ambled  off  with 
her.  And  then  the  captive  at  the  piano  played 
another  “set,”  expressive  of  his  mournful  aspi- 
rations after  freedom,  and  other  sixteen  went 
through  the  former  melancholy  motions,  and  the 
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ambler  took  Miss  Podsnap  for  a furniture  walk, 
as  if  he  had  struck  out  an  entirely  original  con- 
ception. 

In  the  mean  time  a stray  personage  of  a meek 
demeanor,  who  had  wandered  to  the  hearth-rug 
and  got  among  the  heads  of  tribes  assembled 
there  in  conference  with  Mr.  Podsnap,  elimina- 
ted Mr.  Podsnap's  flush  and  flourish  by  a highly 
unpolite  remark ; no  less  than  a reference  to  the 
circumstance  that  some  half-dozen  people  had 
lately  died  in  the  streets,  of  starvation.  It  was 
clearly  ill-timed  after  dinner.  It  was  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  cheek  of  the  young  person.  It  was  not 
in  good  taste. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  put- 
ting it  behind  him. 

The  meek  man  was  afraid  we  must  take  R as 
proved,  because  there  were  the  Inquests  and  the 
Registrar’s  returns. 

“Then  it  was  their  own  fault,”  said  Mr.  Pod- 
snap. 

Veneering  and  other  elders  of  tribes  com- 
mended this  way  out  of  it.  At  once  a short  cut 
and  a broad  road. 

The  man  of  meek  demeanor  intimated  that 
truly  it  would  seem  from  the  facts,  as  if  starva- 
tion had  been  forced  upon  the  culprits  in  ques- 
tion— as  if,  in  their  wretched  manner,  they  had 
made  their  weak  protests  against  it — as  if  they 
would  have  taken  the  liberty  of  staving  it  off  if 
they  could — as  if  they  would  rather  not  have 
been  starved  upon  the  whole,  if  perfectly  agree- 
able to  all  parties. 

“There  is  not,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap,  flushing 
| angrily,  44  there  is  not  a country  in  the  world, 
Sir,  where  so  noble  a provision  is  made  for  the 
poor  as  in  this  country.” 

The  meek  man  was  quite  willing  to  concede 
that,  but  perhaps  it  rendered  the  matter  even 
worse,  as  showing  that  there  must  be  something 
appallingly  wrong  somewhere. 

“Where?”  said  Mr.  Podsnap. 

The  meek  man  hinted  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  to 
try,  very  seriously,  to  find  out  where  ? 

44 Ah!”  said  Mr.  Podsnap.  “Easy  to  say 
somewhere  ; not  so  easy  to  say  where ! But  I 
see  what  you  arc  driving  at.  I knew  it  from 
the  first.  Centralization.  No.  Never  with  my 
consent.  Not  English.” 

An  approving  murmur  arose  from  the  heads 
of  tribes;  as  saying,  “There  you  have  him! 
Hold  him !” 

He  was  not  awaro  (the  meek  man  submitted 
of  himself)  that  he  was  driving  at  any  ization. 
He  had  no  favorite  ization  that  he  knew  of. 
But  he  certainly  was  more  staggered  by  these 
terrible  occurrences  than  he  was  by  names,  of 
howsoever  so  many  syllables.  Might  ho  ask, 
was  dying  of  destitution  and  neglect  necessarily 
English  ?” 

44  You  know  what  the  population  of  London 
is,  I suppose,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap. 

The  meek  man  supposed  he  did,  but  supposed 
that  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  its 
laws  were  well  administered. 
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“And  you  know ; at  least  I hope  you  know 
said  Mr.  Podsnap,  with  severity,  “that  Provi- 
dence  has  declared  that  you  shall  have  the  poor 
always  with  you  ?” 

The  meek  man  also  hoped  he  knew  that. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr.  Podsnap 
with  a portentous  air.  “Iam  glad  to  hear  it. 
It  will  render  you  cautious  how  you  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence.” 

In  reference  to  that  absurd  and  irreverent 
conventional  phrase,  the  meek  man  said,  for 
which  Mr.  Podsnap  was  not  responsible,  he  the 
meek  man  had  no  fear  of  doing  any  thing  so 
impossible;  but — 

But  Mr.  Podsnap  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  flushing  and  flourishing  this  meek  mau  down 
lor  good.  So  he  said : 

44 1 must  decline  to  pursue  this  painful  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  pleasant  to  my  feelings ; it  is 
repugnant  to  my  feelings.  I have  said  that  I do 
not  admit  these  things.  I have  also  said  that 
if  they  do  occur  (not  that  I admit  it),  the  fault 
lies  with  the  sufferers  themselves.  It  is  not  for 
7/ie”— Mr.  Podsnap  pointed  “me*’  forcibly,  as 
adding  by  implication  though  it  may  be  all  very 
well  for  you — “it  is  not  for  me  to  impugn  the 
workings  of  Providence.  I know  better  than 
that,  I trust,  and  I have  mentioned  what  the 
intentions  of  Providence  are.  Besides,”  said 
Mr.  Podsnap,  flushing  high  up  among  his  hair- 
brushes, with  a strong  consciousness  of  personal 
affront,  44  the  subject  is  a very  disagreeable  one. 
I will  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  an  odious  one.  It 
is  not  one  to  be  introduced  among  our  wives  and 
young  persons,  and  I — ” He  finished  with  that 
flourish  of  his  arm  which  added  more  express- 
ively than  any  words,  And  I remove  it  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Simultaneously  with  this  quenching  of  the 
meek  man  s ineffectual  fire,  Georgiana  having 
left  the  ambler  up  a lane  of  sofa,  in  a No  Thor- 
oughfare of  back  drawing-room,  to  find  his  own 
way  out,  came  back  <o  Mrs.  Lammle.  And  who 
should  be  with  Mrs.  Lammle  but  Mr.  Lammle. 
So  fond  of  her ! 

“ Alfred,  my  love,  here  is  my  friend.  Geor- 
gians, dearest  girl,  you  must  like  my  husband 
next  to  me.” 

Mr.  Lammle  was  proud  to  be  so  soon  distin- 
guished by  this  special  commendation  to  Miss 
Podsnap’s  favor.  But  if  Mr.  Lammle  were  prone 
to  be  jealous  of  his  dear  Sophronia’s  friendships, 
he  w ould  be  jealous  of  her  feeling  toward  Miss 
Podsnap. 

44  Say  Georgiana,  darling,”  interposed  his  wife. 

4 * Toward  — shall  I ? — Georgiana.  ” Mr. 
Lammle  uttered  the  name,  with  a delicate  curve 
of  his  right  hand,  from  his  lips  outward.  “For 
never  have  I known  Sophronia  (who  is  not  apt 
to  take  sudden  likings)  so  attracted  and  so  cap- 
tivated as  she  is  by — shall  I once  more  ? — Geor- 
giana.” 

The  object  of  this  homage  sat  uneasily  enough 
in  receipt  of  it,  and  then  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Lammle,  much  embarrassed : 


44 1 wonder  what  you  like  me  for ! I am  sure 
I can’t  think.” 

“ Dearest  Georgiana,  for  yourself.  For  your 
difference  from  all  around  you.” 

“Weill  That  may  be.  For  I think  I like 
you  for  your  difference  from  all  around  me,” 
said  Georgiana  with  a smile  of  relief. 

“We  must  be  going  with  the  rest,”  observed 
Mrs.  Lammle,  rising  with  a show  of  unwilling- 
ness, amidst  a general  dispersal.  44  We  are  real 
friends,  Georgiana  dear?” 

“Real.” 

44  Good-night,  dear  girl !” 

She  had  established  an  attraction  over  the 
shrinking  nature  upon  which  her  smiling  eyes 
were  fixed,  for  Georgiana  held  her  hand  while 
she  answered  in  a secret  and  half-frightened 
tone: 

“ Don’t  forget  me  when  you  are  gone  away. 
And  come  again  soon.  Good-night !” 

Charming  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  tak- 
ing leave  so  gracefully,  and  going  down  the  stairs 
so  lovingly  and  sweetly.  Not  quite  so  charming 
to  see  their  smiling  faces  fall  and  brood  as  they 
dropped  moodily  into  separate  comers  of  their 
little  carriage.  But  to  be  sure  that  was  a sight 
behind  the  scenes,  which  nobody  saw,  and  which 
nobody  was  meant  to  see. 

Certain  big,  heavy  vehicles,  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Podsnap  plate,  took  away  the  heavy  arti- 
cles of  guests  weighing  ever  so  much ; and  the 
less  valuable  articles  got  away  after  their  various 
manners ; and  the  Podsnap  plate  was  put  to  bed. 
As  Mr.  Podsnap  6tood  with  his  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room fire,  pulling  up  his  shirt-collar,  like  a 
veritable  cock  of  the  walk  literally  pluming  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  possessions,  nothing  would 
have  astonished  him  more  than  an  intimation 
that  Miss  Podsnap,  or  any  other  young  person 
properly  born  and  bred,  could  not  be  exactly 
put  away  like  the  plate,  brought  out  like  the 
plate,  polished  like  the  plate,  counted,  weighed, 
and  valued  like  the  plate.  That  such  a young 
person  could  possibly  have  a morbid  vacancy  in 
the  heart  for  any  thing  younger  than  the  plate, 
or  less  monotonous  than  the  plate ; or  that  such 
a young  person’s  thoughts  could  try  to  scale  the 
region  bouhded  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  by  the  plate ; was  a monstrous  imagination 
which  he  would  on  the  spot  have  flourished  into 
space.  This  perhaps  in  some  sort  arose  from 
Mr.  Podsnap’s  blushing  young  person  being,  so 
to  speak,  all  cheek  : whereas  there  is  a possibil- 
ity that  there  may  be  young  persons  of  a rather 
more  complex  organization. 

If  Mr.  Podsnap,  pulling  up  his  shirt-collar, 
could  only  have  heard  himself  called  “that  fel- 
low” in  a certain  short  dialogue,  which  passed 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  in  their  opposite 
comers  of  their  little  carriage,  rolling -home! 

“ Sophronia,  are  you  awake?” 

“Am  I likely  to  be  asleep,  Sir?” 

“ Very  likely,  I should  think,  after  that  fel- 
low’s company.  Attend  to  what  I am  going  to 
say.” 
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44 1 have  attended  to  what  you  have  already 
said,  have  I not  ? What  else  have  I been  doing 
all  to-night  ?” 

44  Attend,  I tell  you”  (in  a raised  voice  J,  “to 
what  I am  going  to  say.  Keep  close  to  that  idiot 
girl.  Keep  her  under  your  thumb.  You  have 
her  fast,  and  you  are  not  to  let  her  go.  Do  you 
hear?” 

44 1 hear  you.” 

44 1 foresee  there  is  money  to  be  made  out  of 
this,  besides  taking  that  fellow  down  a peg.  We 
owe  each  other  money,  you  know.** 

Mrs.  Lammle  winced  a little  at  the  reminder, 
but  only  enough  to  shake  her  scents  and  essences 
anew  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  carriage, 
as  she  settled  herself  afresh  in  her  own  dark 
corner. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SWEAT  OF  AN  HONEST  MAN *8  BROW. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Wray  burn  took  a qpffee-house  dinner  together  in 
Mr.  Lightwood’s  office.  They  had  newly  agreed 
to  set  up  a joint  establishment  together.  They 
had  taken  a bachelor  cottage  near  Hampton,  on 
the  brink  of  the  Thames,  with  a lawn,  and  a 
boat-house,  and  all  things  fitting,  and  were  to 
float  with  the  stream  through  the  summer  and 
the  Long  Vacation. 

It  was  not  summer  yet,  but  spring ; and  it  was 
not  gentle  spring  ethereally  mild,  as  in  Thom- 
son’s Seasons,  but  nipping  spring  with  an  east- 
erly wind,  as  in  Johnson’s,  Jackson’s,  Dickson’s, 
Smith’s,  and  Jones’s  Seasons.  The  grating  wind 
sawed  rather  than  blew;  and  as  it  sawed,  the 
saw-dust  whirled  about  the  saw-pit.  Every  street 
was  a saw-pit,  and  there  were  no  top-sawyers ; 
every  passenger  was  an  under-sawyer,  with  the 
saw-dust  blinding  him  and  choking  him. 

That  mysterious  paper  currency  which  circu- 
lates in  London  when  the  wind  blows,  gyrated 
here  and  there  and  every  where.  Whence  can 
it  come,  whither  can  it  go  ? It  hangs  on  every 
bush,  flutters  in  every  tree,  is  caught  flying  by 
the  electric  wires,  haunts  every  inclosure,  drinks 
at  every  pump,  cowers  at  every  grating,  shud- 
ders upon  every  plot  of  grass,  seeks  rest  in  vain 
behind  the  legions  of  iron  rails.  In  Paris,  where 
nothing  is  wasted,  costly  and  luxurious  city 
though  it  be,  but  where  wonderful  human  ants 
creep  out  of  holes  and  pick  up  every  scrap,  there 
is  no  such  thing.  There,  it  blows  nothing  but 
dust.  There,  sharp  eyes  and  sharp  stomachs 
reap  even  the  east  wind,  and  get  something  out 
of  it. 

The  wind  sawed,  and  the;  saw-dust  whirled. 
The  shrubs  wrung  their  many  hands,  bemoaning 
that  they  had  been  over-persuaded  by  the  sun  to 
bud ; the  young  leaves  pined ; the  sparrows  re- 
pented of  their  early  marriages,  like  men  and 
women;  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  dis- 
cernible, not  in  floral  spring,  but  in  the  faces 
of  the  people  whom  it  nibbled  and  pinched. 
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And  ever  the  wind  satved,  and  the  saw-dust 
whirled. 

When  the  spring  evenings  are  too  long  and 
light  to  shnt  out,  and  such  weather  is  rife,  the 
city  which  Mr.  Podsnap  so  explanatorily  called 
London,  Londres,  London,  is  at  its  worst.  Such 
a black  shrill  city,  combining  the  qualities  of  a 
smoky  house  and  a scolding  wife ; such  a gritty 
city;  such  a hopeless  city,  with  no  rent  in  the 
leaden  canopy  of  its  sky;  such  a beleaguered 
city,  invested  by  the  great  Marsh  Forces  of  Essex 
and  Kent.  So  the  two  old  school-fellows  felt 
it  to  be,  as,  their  dinner  done,  they  turned  to- 
ward the  fire  to  smoke.  Young  Blight  was  gone, 
the  coffee-house  waiter  was  gone,  the  plates  and 
dishes  were  gone,  the  wine  was  going — but  not 
in  the  same  direction. 

“The  wind  sounds  up  here,”  quoth  Eugene, 
stirring  the  fire,  44  as  if  we  were  keeping  a light- 
house. I wish  we  were.” 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  bore  ns?”  Light- 
wood  asked. 

44 Not  more  than  any  other  place.  And  there 
would  be  no  Circuit  to  go.  But  that’s  a selfish 
consideration,  personal  to  me.” 

“And  no  clients  to  come,"  added  Lightwood. 

“ Not  that  that's  a selfish  consideration  at  all 
personal  to  me.'9 

44  If  we  were  on  an  isolated  rock  in  a stormy 
sea,”  said  Eugene,  smoking  with  his  eyes  on  the 
fire,  44  Lady  Tippins  couldn't  put  off  to  visit  us, 
or,  better  still,  might  put  off  and  get  swamped. 

People  couldn’t  ask  one  to  wedding  breakfasts. 

There  would  be  no  Precedents  to  hammer  at, 
except  the  plain-sailing  Precedent  of  keeping  the 
light  up.  It  would  be  exciting  to  look  out  for 
wrecks.” 

44  But  otherwise,”  suggested  Lightwood,  “there 
might  be  a degree  of  sameness  in  the  life.” 

44 1 have  thought  of  that  also,”  said  Eugene, 
as  if  he  really  had  been  considering  the  subject 
in  its  various  bearings  with  an  eye  to  the  busi- 
ness ; 44  but  it  would  be  a defined  and  limited 
monotony.  It  would  not  extend  beyond  two 
people.  Now,  it’s  a question  with  me,  Morti- 
mer, whether  a monotony  defined  with  that  pre- 
cision and  limited  to  that  extent  might  not  be 
more  endurable  than  the  unlimited  monotony  of 
one’s  fellow-creatures.” 

As  Lightwood  laughed  and  passed  the  wine 
he  remarked,  44  We  shall  have  an  opportunity,  in 
our  boating  summer,  of  trying  the  question.” 

44  An  imperfect  one,”  Eugene  acquiesced,  with 
a sigh,  “but  so  we  shall.  I hope  we  may  not 
prove  too  much  for  one  another.” 

44  Now,  regarding  your  respected  father,”  said 
Lightwood,  bringing  him  to  a subject  they  had 
expressly  appointed  to  discuss : always  the  most 
slippery  eel  of  cels  of  subjects  to  lay  hold  of. 

“Yes,  regarding  my  respected  father,”  as- 
sented Eugene,  settling  himself  in  his  arm-chair. 

44 1 would  rather  have  approached  my  respected 
father  by  candle-light,  as  a theme  requiring  a 
little  artificial  brilliancy ; but  we  will  take  him 
by  twilight,  enlivened  with  a glow  of  Wallsend.” 
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He  stirred  the  fire  ngain  as  he  spoke,  and  hav- 
ing made  it  blaze,  resumed  : 

“ My  respected  father  has  found,  down  in  the 
parental  neighborhood,  a wife  for  his  not-gener- 
ally-re9pected  son.” 

“With  some  money,  of  course?” 

“With  some  money,  of  course,  or  he  would 
not  have  found  her.  My  respected  father — let 
me  shorten  the  dutiful  tautology  by  substituting 
in  future  M.  R.  F.,  which  sounds  military,  and 
rather  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 

“ What  an  absurd  fellow  you  are,  Eugene !” 

“Not  at  all,  I assure  you.  M.  R.  F.  having 
always  in  the  clearest  manner  provided  (as  he 
calls  it)  for  his  children  by  prearranging  from 
the  hour  of  the  birth  of  each,  and  sometimes 
from  an  earlier  period,  what  the  devoted  little 
victim’s  calling  and  course  in  life  should  be,  M. 
R.  F.  prearranged  for  myself  that  I was  to  be 
the  barrister  I am  fwith  the  slight  addition  of 
an  enormous  practice,  which  has  not  accrued), 
and  also  the  married  man  I am  not.”  . 

“The  first  you  have  often  told  me.” 

“The  first  I hare  often  told  you.  Consider- 
ing myself  sufficiently  incongruous  on  my  legal 
eminence,  I have  until  now  suppressed  my  do- 
mestic destiny.  You  know  M.  R.  F.,  but  not 
as  well  as  I do.  If  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do  he  would  amuse  you.” 

“ Filially  spoken,  Eugene !” 

“Perfectly  so,  believe  me;  and  with  every 
sentiment  of  affectionate  deference  toward  M. 
R.  F.  But  if  he  amuses  me,  I can’t  help  it. 
When  my  eldest  brother  was  born,  of  course  the 
rest  of  us  knew  (I  mean  the  rest  of  us  would 
have  known,  if  we  had  been  in  existence)  that 
he  was  heir  to  the  Family  Embarrassments — 
we  call  it  before  company  the  Family  Estate. 
But  when  my  second  brother  was  going  to  be 
born  by-and-by,  ‘this,’  says  M.  R.  F.,  ‘is  a lit- 
tle pillar  of  the  church.’  Was  born,  and  be- 
came a pillar  of  the  church ; a very  shaky  one. 
My  third  brother  appeared,  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  his  engagement  to  my  mother ; but  M. 
R.  F.,  not  at  all  put  out  by  surprise,  instantly 
declared  him  a Circumnavigator.  Was  pitch- 
forked  into  the  Navy,  but  has  not  circumnavi- 
gated. I announced  myself,  and  was  disposed 
of  with  the  highly  satisfactory  results  embodied 
before  you.  When  my  younger  brother  was 
half  an  hour  old,  it  was  settled  by  M.  R.  F. 
that  he  should  have  a mechanical  genius.  And 
so  on.  Therefore  I say  that  M.  R.  F.  amuses 
me.” 

“Touching  the  lady,  Eugene.” 

“There  M.  R.  F.  ceases  to  be  amusing,  be- 
cause my  intentions  are  opposed  to  touching  the 
lady.” 

“Do  you  know  her?” 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  see  her?” 

“My  dear  Mortimer,  you  have  studied  my 
character.  Could  I possibly  go  down  there, 
labeled  ‘Eligible.  On  view,*  and  meet  the 
lady,  similarly  labeled?  Any  thing  to  carry 


out  M.  R.  F.’s  arrangements,  I am  sure,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure— except  matrimony.  Could  I 
possibly  support  it  ? I,  so  soon  bored,  so  con- 
stantly, so  fatally?” 

“But  you  are  not  a consistent  fellow,  Eu- 
gene.” 

“In  susceptibility  to  boredom,”  returned  that 
worthy,  “I  assure  you  I am  the  most  consistent 
of  mankind.” 

“Why,  it  was  but  now  that  you  were  dwell- 
ing on  the  advantages  of  a monotony  of  two.” 

“In  a light-house.  Do  me  the  justice  to  re- 
member the  condition.  In  a light-house.” 

Mortimer  laughed  again,  and  Eugene,  having 
laughed  too  for  the  first  time,  as  if  he  found  him- 
self on  reflection  rather  entertaining,  relapsed 
into  his  usual  gloom,  and  drowsily  said,  as  he 
enjoyed  his  cigar,  “No,  there  is  no  help  for  it; 
one  of  the.  prophetic  deliveries  of  M.  R.  F.  must 
forever  remain  unfulfilled.  With  every  disposi- 
tion to  oblige  him,  he  must  submit  to  a failure.” 

It  had  grown  darker  as  they  talked,  and  the 
wind  was  sawing  and  the  saw-dust  was  whirling 
outside  paler  windows.  The  underlying  church- 
yard was  already  settling  into  deep  dim  shade, 
and  the  shade  was  creeping  up  to  the  house- 
tops among  which  they  sat.  “As  if,”  said  Eu- 
gene, “ as  if  the  church-yard  ghosts  were  rising.” 

He  had  walked  to  the  window  with  his  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  to  exalt  its  flavor  by  comparing 
the  fireside  with  the  outside,  when  he  stopped 
midway  on  his  return  to  his  arm-chair,  and 
said: 

“Apparently  one  of  the  ghosts  has  lost  its 
way,  and  dropped  in  to  be  directed.  Look  at 
this  phantom !” 

Lightwood,  whose  back  was  toward  the  door, 
turned  his  head,  and  there,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  entry,  stood  ft  something  in  the  likeness  of  a 
man : to  whom  he  addressed  the  not  irrelevant 
inquiry,  “ Who  the  devil  are  you?” 

“I  ask  your  pardons,  Governors,”  replied  the 
ghost,  in  a hoarse  double-barreled  whisper,  “but 
might  either  on  you  be  Lawyer  Lightwood?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  not  knocking  at  the 
door?”  demanded  Mortimer. 

“ I ask  your  pardons,  Governors,”  replied  the 
ghost,  as  before,  “but  probable  you  was  not 
aware  your  door  stood  open.” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

Hereunto  the  ghost  again  hoarsely  replied,  in 
its  double-barreled  manner,  “I  ask  your  par- 
dons, Governors,  but  might  one  on  you  be  Law- 
yer Lightwood  ?” 

“One  of  us  is,”  said  the  owner  of  that  name. 

“All  right,  Governors  Both,”  returned  the 
ghost,  carefully  closing  the  room  door ; “ ’tickler 
business.” 

Mortimer  lighted  the  candles.  They  showed 
the  visitor  to  be  an  ill-looking  visitor  with  a 
squinting  leer,  who,  as  he  spoke,  fumbled  at  an 
old  sodden  fur  cap,  formless  and  mangy,  that 
looked  like  a furry  animal,  dog  or  cat,  puppy  or 
kitten,  drowned  and  decaying. 

“Now,”  said  Mortimer,  “what  is  it?” 
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“ Governors  Both,”  returned  the  man,  in  what 
he  meant  to  be  a wheedling  tone,  “ which  on  you 
might  be  Lawyer  Lightwood  ?” 

“I  am.” 

44 Lawyer  Lightwood,”  ducking  at  him  with 
a servile  air,  44 1 am  a man  as  gets  my  living, 
and  as  seeks  to  get  my  livitog,  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.  Not  to  risk  being  done  out  of  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  by  any  chances,  I should 
wish  afore  going  further  to  be  swore  in.” 

“I  am  not  a swearer  in  of  people,  man.” 

The  visitor,  clearly  any  thing  but  reliant  on 
this  assurance,  doggedly  muttered  “Alfred  Da- 
vid.” 

“ Is  that  your  name?”  asked  Lightwood. 

“My  name?”  returned  the  man.  “No;  I 
want  to  take  a Alfred  David.” 

(Which  Eugene,  smoking  and  contemplating 
him,  interpreted  as  meaning  Affidavit.) 

44 1 tell  you,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Lightwood, 
with  his  indolent  laugh, 44  that  I have  nothing  to 
do  with  swearing.” 

“He  can  swear  at  you,”  Eugene  explained; 

“ and  so  can  I.  But  we  can’t  do  more  for  you.” 

Much  discomfited  by  this  information,  the  vis- 
itor turned  the  drowned  dog  or  cat,  puppy  or  kit- 
ten, about  and  about,  and  looked  from  one  of 
the  Governors  Both  to  the  other  of  the  Govern- 
ors Both,  while  he  deeply  considered  within  him- 
self. At  length  he  decided : 

“Then  I must  be  took  down.” 

44  Where?”  asked  Lightwood. 

44 Here,”  said  the  man.  “In  pen  and  ink.” 

4 4 First,  let  us  know  what  your  business  is 
about.” 

44  It’s  about,”  said  the  man,  taking  a step  for- 
ward, dropping  his  hoarse  voice,  and  shading  it 
with  his  hand,  44  it’s  about  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand pound  reward.  That’s  what  it’s  about, 
its  about  Murder.  That’s  what  it’s  about.” 

“Come  nearer  the  table.  Sit  down.  Will 
you  have  a glass  of  wine  ?”  # 

“Yes,  I will,”  said  the  man;  “and  I don’t 
deceive  yon,  Governors.” 

It  was  given  him.  Making  a stiff  arm  to  the 
elbow,  he  poured  the  wine  into  his  mouth,  tilted 
it  into  his  right  cheek,  as  saying,  44  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?”  tilted  it  into  his  left  check,  as  say- 
ing, 44  What  do  you  think  of  it?”  jerked  it  into 
his  stomach,  as  saying,  44  What  do  you  think  of 
it?”  To  conclude,  smacked  his  lips,  as  if  all 
three  replied,  “We  think  well  of  it.” 

44  Will  you  have  another  ?” 

“Yes,  I will,”  he  repeated,  “and  I don’t  de- 
ceive you,  Governors.”  And  also  repeated  the 
other  proceedings. 

“Now,”  began  Lightwood,  44 what’s  your 
name?” 

44  Why,  there  you’re  rather  fast,  Lawyer  Light- 
wood,” he  replied,  in  a remonstrant  manner. 
Don’t  you  see,  Lawyer  Lightwood  ? There 
you’re  a little  bit  fast  I’m  going  to  earn  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  pound  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow ; and  as  a poor  man  doing  justice  to  the , 
sweat  of  my  brow,  is  it  likely  I can  afford  to  part 


with  so  much  as  my  name  without  its  being  took 
down  ?” 

Deferring  to  the  man’s  sense  of  the  binding 
powers  of  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  Lightwood 
nodded  acceptance  of  Eugene's  nodded  proposal 
to  take  those  spells  in  hand.  Eugene,  bringing 
them  to  the  table,  sat  down  as  clerk  or  notary. 

4 4 Now,”  said  Lightwood, 4 4 what’s  your  name  ?** 

But  further  precaution  was  still  due  to  the 
sweat  of  this  honest  fellow’s  brow. 

“I  should  wish,  Lawyer  Lightwood,”  he  stip- 
ulated, “to  have  that  T’other  Governor  as  my 
witness  that  what  I said  1 said.  Consequent, 
will  the  T’other  Governor  be  so  good  as  chuck 
me  his  name  and  where  he  lives?” 

Eugene,  cigar  in  mouth  and  pen  in  hand, 
tossed  him  his  card.  After  spelling  it  out  slow- 
ly, the  man  made  it  into  a little  roll,  and  tied 
it  up  in  an  end  of  his  neckerchief  still  more 
slowly. 

“Now,”  said  Lightwood,  for  the  third  time, 
“ if  you  have  quite  completed  your  various  prep- 
arations, my  friend,  and  have  fully  ascertained 
that  yonr  spirits  are  cool  and  not  in  any  way 
hurried,  what’s  your  name  ?” 

“Roger  Riderhood.”  4 

44  Dwelling-place  ?” 

“Lirae’us  Hole.” 

“Calling  or  occupation?” 

Not  quite  so  glib  with  this  answer  as  with  the 
previous  two,  Mr.  Riderhood  gave  in  the  defini- 
tion, “Waterside  character.” 

44  Any  thing  against  you?”  Eugene  quietly 
pnt  in,  as  he  wrote. 

Rather  balked,  Mr.  Riderhood  evasively  re- 
marked, with  an  innocent  air,  that  he  believed 
the  T’other  Governor  had  asked  him  summa't. 

4 4 Ever  in  trouble?”  said  Eugene. 

44 Once.”  (Might  happen  to  any  man,  Mr. 
Riderhood  added  incidentally.) 

“ On  suspicion  of—  ?” 

“Of  seaman’s  pocket,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood. 
44  Whereby  I was  in  reality  the  man’s  best  friend, 
and  tried  to  take  care  of  him.” 

44  With  the  sweat  of  your  brow?”  asked  Eu- 
gene. 

4 4 Till  it  poured  down  like  rain,”  said  Roger 
Riderhood. 

Eugene  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  smoked 
with  his  eyes  negligently  turned  on  the  inform- 
er, and  his  pen  ready  to  reduce  him  to  more 
writing.  Lightwood  also  smoked,  with  his  eyes 
negligently  turned  on  the  informer. 

“Now  let  me  be  took  down  again,”  said  Ri- 
derhood, when  he  had  turned  the  drowned  cap 
over  and  under,  and  had  brushed  it  the  wrong 
way  (if  it  had  a right  way)  with  his  sleeve.  44 1 
give  information  that  the  man  that  done  the 
Harmon  Murder  is  Gaffer  Hexam,  the  man  that 
found  the  body.  The  hand  of  Jesse  Hexam, 
commonly  called  Gaffer  on  the  river  and  along 
shore,  is  the  hand  that  done  that  deed.  His 
hand  and  no  other.” 

r The  two  friends  glanced  at  one  another  with 
more  serious  faces  than  they  had  shown  yet. 
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“Tell  us  on  what  grounds  you  make  this  ac- 
cusation,” said  Mortimer  Lightwood. 

“On  the  grounds,”  answered  Riderhood,  wip- 
ing his  face  with  his  sleeve,  “that  I was  Gaffer’s 
pardner,  and  suspected  of  him  many  a long  day 
and  many  a dark  night.  On  the  grounds  that  I 
knowed  his  ways.  On  the  grounds  that  I broke 
the  pardnership  because  I see  the  danger ; which 
I warn  you  his  daughter  may  tell  you  another 
story  about  that,  for  any  think  I can  say,  but 
you  know  what  it’ll  be  worth,  for  she’d  tell  you 
lies,  the  world  round  and  the  heavens  broad,  to 
save  her  father.  On  the  grounds  that  it’s  well  un- 
derstood along  the  caus’ays  and  the  stairs  that  he 
done  it.  On  the  grounds  that  he’s  fell  off  from, 
because  he  done  it.  On  the  grounds  that  I will 
swear  he  done  it.  On  the  grounds  that  you  may 
take  me  where  you  will,  and  get  me  sworn  to  it. 
I don’t  want  to  back  out  of  the  consequences.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  Take  me  any  wheres.” 

“All  this  is  nothing,”  said  Lightwood. 

“Nothing?”  repeated  Riderhood,  indignant- 
ly and  amazedly. 

“ Merely  nothing.  It  goes  to  no  more  than 
that  you  suspect  this  man  of  the  crime.  You 
may  do  se  with  some  reason,  or  you  may  do  so 
with  no  reason,  but  he  can  not  be  convicted  on 
your  suspicion.” 

“Haven’t  I said  — I appeal  to  the  T'other 
Governor  as  my  witness — haven’t  I said  from 
the  first  minute  that  I opened  my  mouth  in  this 
here'  world-without-end-everlasting  chair”  (he 
evidently  used  that  form  of  words  as  next  in 
force  to  an  affidavit),  “that  I was  willing  to 
swear  that  he  done  it?  Haven’t  I said,  Take 
me  and  get  me  sworn  to  it  ? Don’t  I say  so 
now  ? You  won’t  deny  it,  Lawyer  Lightwood  ?” 

“ Surely  not ; but  you  only  offer  to  swear  to 
your  suspicion,  and  I tell  you  it  is  not  enough 
to  swear  to  your  suspicion.” 

“Not  enough,  ain’t  it,  Lawyer  Lightwood  ?” 
he  cautiously  demanded. 

“ Positively  not.” 

“And  did  I say  it  was  enough?  Now,  I ap- 
peal to  the  T’other  Governor.  Now,  fair ! Did 
I say  so  ?” 

44  He  certainly  has  not  said  that  he  had  no 
more  to  tell,”  Eugene  observed  in  a low  voice 
without  looking  at  him,  “whatever  he  seemed 
to  imply.” 

“ Hah !”  cried  the  informer,  triumphantly  per- 
ceiving that  the  remark  was  generally  in  his 
favor,  though  apparently  not  closely  understand- 
ing it.  “ Foft’nate for  me  I had  a witness!” 

“Go  on  then,”  said  Lightwood.  “ Say  out 
what  you  have  to  say.  No  after-thought.” 

“Let  me  be  took  down  then!”  cried  the  in- 
former, eagerly  and  anxiously.  “Let  me  be 
took  down,  for  by  George  and  the  Draggin  I’m 
a coming  to  it  now ! Don’t  do  nothing  to  keep 
back  from  a honest  man  the  fruits  of  the  sweat 
of  his  brow ! I give  information,  then,  that  he 
told  me  that  he  done  it.  Is  that  enough  ?” 

“Take  care  what  you  say,  my  friend,”  re- 
turned Mortimer. 


“Lawyer  Lightwood,  take  care,  you,  what  I 
say ; for  I judge  you’ll  be  answerable  for  fuller- 
ing it  up!”  Then,  slowly  and  emphatically 
beating  it  all  out  with  his  open  right  hand  on 
the  palm  of  his  left ; “ I Roger  Riderhood,  Lime- 
*us  Hole,  Waterside  character,  tell  you.  Law- 
yer Lightwood,  that  the  man  Jesse  Hexara, 
commonly  called  upon  the  river,  and  along- 
shore Gaffer,  told  me  that  he  done  the  deed 
What’s  more,  he  told  me  with  his  own  lips  that 
he  done  the  deed.  What’s  more,  he  said  that 
he  done  the  deed.  And  I’ll  swear  it!” 

“Where  did  he  tell  you  so?” 

“ Outside,”  replied  Riderhood,  always  beating 
it  out,  with  his  head  determinedly  set  askew,  and 
his  eyes  watchfully  dividing  their  attention  be- 
tween his  two  auditors,  “ outside  the  door  of  the 
Six  Jolly  Fellowships,  towards  a quarter  arter 
twelve  at  midnight — but  I will  not  in  my  con- 
science undertake  to  swear  to  so  fine  a matter  as 
five  minutes— on  the  night  when  he  picked  up 
the  body.  The  Six  Jolly  Fellowships  stands  on 
the  spot  still.  The  Six  Jolly  Fellowships  won’t 
run  away.  If  it  turns  out  that  he  warn’t  at  the  « 
Six  Jolly  Fellowships  that  night  at  midnight, 

I’m  a liar.” 

“ What  did  he  say  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  (take  me  down.  T’other  Gov- 
ernor, I ask  no  better).  He  come  ont  first ; I 
come  out  last.  I might  be  a minute  arter  him : 

I might  be  half  a minute,  I might  be  a quarter 
of  a minute ; I can  not  swear  to  that,  and  there- 
fore I won’t.  That’s  knowing  the  obligations 
of  a Alfred  David,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Go  on.” 

“ I found  him  a waiting  to  speak  to  me.  He 
says  to  me,  4 Rogue  Riderhood’ — for  that’s  the 
name  I’m  mostly  called  by — not  for  any  mean- 
ing in  it,  for  meaning  it  has  none,  but  because 
of  its  being  similar  to  Roger.” 

“Never  mind  that.” 

“ ’Scuse  me.  Lawyer  Lightwood,  it's  a part 
of  the  truth,  and  as  such  I do  mind  it,  and  I 
must  mind  it  and  I will  mind  it  4 Rogue  Rider- 
hood,’ he  says,  ‘wordfc  passed  betwixt  us  on 
the  river  to-night.*  Which  they  hod ; ask  his 
daughter!  4 1 threatened  you,’  he  say,  4 to  chop 
you  over  the  fingers  with  my  boat’s  stretcher,  or 
take  a aim  at  your  brains  with  my  boat-book. 

I did  so  on  accounts  of  your  looking  too  hard 
at  what  I had  in  tow,  as  if  you.  was  suspicious, 
and  on  accounts  of  your  holding  on  to  the  gun- 
wale of  my  boat.’  I says  to  him,  ‘Gaffer,  I 
know  it.*  He  says  to  me,  ‘Rogne  Riderhood, 
yon  arc  a man  in  a dozen’ — I think  he  said  in  a 
score,  but  of  that  I am  not  positive,  so  take  the 
lowest  figure,  for  precious  be  the  obligations  of 
a Alfred  David.  4 And,’  be  says,  ‘when  your 
fellow-men  is  up,  be  it  their  lives  or  be  it  their 
watches,  sharp  is  ever  the  word  with  you.  Had 
you  suspicions  ?*  I says,  4 Gaffer,  I had ; and 
what’s  more,  I have.*  He  falls  a shaking,  and 
he  says  4 Of  what  V I says,  4 Of  foul  play.’  He 
falls  a shaking  worse,  and  he  says,  4 There  was 
foul  play  then.  I done  it  for  his  money.  Don’t 
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betray  me  !*  Those  were  the  words  as  ever  he 
used.” 

There  was  a silence  broken  only  by  the  fall  of 
the  ashes  in  the  grate.  An  opportunity  which 
the  informer  improved  by  smearing  himself  all 
over  the  head  and  neck  and  face  with  his 
drowned  cap,  and  not  at  all  improving  his  own 
appearance. 

“What  more?”  asked Lightwood. 

“ Of  him,  d’ye  mean,  Lawyer  Lightwood  ?” 

“ Of  any  thing  to  the  purpose.” 

“Now,  I’m  blest  if  I understand  you,  Gov- 
ernors Both,”  said  the  informer,  in  a creeping 
manner : propitiating  both,  though  only  one  had 
spoken.  “ What?  Ain’t  that  enough  ?” 

“ Did  you  ask  him  how  he  did  it,  where  he 
did  it,  when  he  did  it  ?” 

“Far  be  it  from  me,  Lawyer  Lightwood ! I 
was  so  troubled  in  mind,  that  I wouldn’t  have 
knowed  more,  no,  not  for  the  sum  as  I expect  to 
earn  from  you  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  twice 
told ! I had  put  an  end  to  the  pardnership.  I 
had  cut  the  connection.  I couldn't  undo  what 
was  done ; and  when  he  begs  and  prays,  ‘ Old 
pardner,  on  my  knees,  don’t  split  upon  me !’  I 
only  makes  answer,  * Never  speak  another  word 
to  Roger  Riderhood,  nor  look  him  in  the  face !’ 
and  I shuns  that  man.” 

Having  given  these  words  a swing  to  make 
them  mount  the  higher  and  go  the  further,  Rogue 
Riderhood  poured  himself  out  another  glass  of 
wine  unbidden,  and  seemed  to  chew  it,  as,  with 
the  half-emptied  glass  in  his  hand,  he  stared  at 
the  candles. 

Mortimer  glanced  at  Eugene,  but  Eugene  sat 
glowering  at  his  paper,  and  would  give  him  no 
responsive  glance.  Mortimer  again  turned  to 
the  informer,  to  whom  he  said : 

44  You  have  been  troubled  in  your  mind  a long 
time,  man?” 

Giving  his  wine  a final  'Cljew,  and  swallowing 
it,  the  informer  answered  in  a single  word : 

“Hages!” 

44  When  all  that  stir  was  made,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment reward  was  offered,  when  the  police 
were  on  the  alert,  when  the  whole  country  rang 
with  the  crime !”  said  Mortimer,  impatiently. 

4 4 Hah!”  Mr.  Riderhood  very  slowly  and 
hoarsely  chimed  in,  with  several  retrospective 
nods  of  his  head.  “Warn’t  I troubled  in  my 
mind  then !” 

44  When  conjecture  ran  wild,  when  the  most 
extravagant  suspicions  were  afloat,  when  half  a 
dozen  innocent  people  might  have  been  laid  by 
the  heels  any  hour  in  the  day !”  said  Mortimer, 
almost  warming. 

44  Hah  !”  Mr.  Riderhood  chimed  in,  as  before. 
44  Warn ’t  I troubled  in  my  mind  through  it  all !” 

“But  he  hadn’t,”  said  Eugene,  drawing  a 
lady’s  head  upon  his  writing-paper,  and  touch- 
ing it  at  intervals,  “the  opportunity  then  of 
earning  so  much  money,  you  see.” 

14  The  T’other  Governor  hits  the  nail,  Lawyer 
Lightwood ! It  was  that  as  turned  me.  I had 
many  times  and  again  struggled  to  relieve  my- 


self of  the  trouble  on  my  mind,  but  I couldn’t 
get  it  off.  I had  once  very  nigh  got  it  off  to 
Miss  Abbey  Potterson  which  keeps  the  Six  Jolly 
Fellowships— there  is  the  ’ouse,  it  won’t  run 
away — there  lives  the  lady,  she  ain’t  likely  to  be 
struck  dead  afore  you  get  there — ask  her! — but 
I couldn’t  do  it.  At  last,  out  comes  the  new 
bHl  with  your  own  lawful  name,  Lawyer  Light- 
wood, printed  to  it,  and  then  I asks  the  question 
of  my  own  intellects,  Am  I to  have  this  trouble 
on  my  mind  forever  ? Am  I never  to  throw  it 
off?  Am  I always  to  think  more  of  Gaffer  than 
of  ray  own  self?  If  he’s  got  a daughter,  ain’t  I 
got  a daughter  ?” 

44  And  echo  apswered — ?”  Eugene  suggested. 

4 4 You  have,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood,  in  a firm 
tone. 

44  Incidentally  mentioning,  at  the  same  time, 
her  age  ?”  inquired  Eugene. 

44  Yes,  governor.  Two-and-twenty  last  Octo- 
ber. And  then  I put  it  to  myself,  4 Regarding 
the  money.  It  is  a’ pot  of  money.’  For  it  is  a 
pot,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood,  with  candor,  44  and 
why  deny  it  ?” 

4 4 Hear!”  from  Eugene,  as  he  touched  his 
drawing. 

44  4 It  is  a pot  of  money ; but  is  it  a sin  for  a 
laboring  man  that  moistens  every  crust  of  bread 
j he  earns  with  his  tears — or  if  not  with  them, 
with  the  colds  he  catches  in  his  head — is  it  a sin 
I for  that  man  to  earn  it?  Say  there  is  any  thing 
again  earning  it.’  This  I put  to  myself  strong, 
as  in  duty  bound ; 4 how  can  it  be  said  without 
blaming  Lawyer  Lightwood  for  offering  it  to  be 
earned  ?’  And  was  it  for  me  to  blame  Lawyer 
Lightwood  ? No.” 

“No,”  said  Eugene. 

44  Certainly  not,  Governor,”  Mr.  Riderhood 
acquiesced.  44  So  I made  up  my  mind  to  get 
my  trouble  off  my  mind,  and  to  earn  by  the  Bweat 
of  my  brow  what  was  held  out  to  me.  And 
what’s  more,”  he  added,  suddenly  turning  blood- 
thirsty, “ I mean  to  have  it ! And  now  I tell  you, 
once  and  away,  Lawyer  Lightwood,  that  Jesse 
Hexam,  commonly  called  Gaffer,  his  hand  and 
no  other,  done  the  deed,  on  his  own  confession 
to  me.  And  I give  him  up  to  you,  and  I want 
him  took.  This  night !” 

After  another  silence,  broken  only  by  the  fall 
of  the  ashes  in  the  grate,  which  attracted  the  in- 
former’s attention  as  if  it  were  the  chinking  of 
money,  Mortimer  Lightwood  leaned  over  his 
friend,  and  said  in  a whisper: 

“I  suppose  I must  go  with  this  fellow  to  our 
imperturbable  friend  at  the  police-station.” 

44 1 suppose,”  said  Eugene,  44  there  is  no  help 
for  it.” 

44  Do  you  believe  him  ?” 

44 1 believe  him  to  be  a thorough  rascal.  But 
he  may  tell  the  truth,  for  his  own  purpose,  and 
for  this  occasion  only.” 

44  It  doesn’t  look  like  it.” 

44 He  doesn’t,”  said  Eugene.  44  But  neither 
is  his  late  partner,  whom  he  denounces,  a pre- 
possessing person.  The  firm  are  cut-throat  Shep- 
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herds  both,  in  appearance.  I should  like  to  ask 
him  one  thing.” 

The  subject  of  this  conference  sat  leering  at 
the  ashes,  trying  with  all  his  might  to  overhear 
what  was  said,  but  feigning  abstraction  as  the 
“Governors  Both”  glanced  at  him. 

“ You  mentioned  (twice,  I think)  a daughter 
of  this  Hexam’s,”  said  Eugene,  aloud.  “You 
don’t  mean  to  imply  that  she  had  any  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  crime?” 

The  honest  man,  after  considering — perhaps 
considering  how  his  answer  might  affect  the 
fruits  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow — replied,  unre- 
servedly, “No,  I don’t.” 

“And  you  implicate  no  other  person ?” 

“ It  ain’t  what  I implicate,  it’s  what  Gaffer 
implicated,”  was  the  dogged  and  determined  an- 
swer. “ I don’t  pretend  to  know  more  than  that 
his  words  to  me  was,  4 1 done  it.’  Those  was 
his  words.” 

“I  must  see  this  out,  Mortimer,”  whispered 
Eugene,  rising.  44  How  sh&ll  we  go  ?” 

“Let  us  walk,”  whispered  Lightwood,  “and 
give  this  fellow  time  to  think  of  it.” 

Having  exchanged  the  question  and  answer, 
they  prepared  themselves  for  going  out,  and  Mr. 
Riderhood  rose.  While  extinguishing  the  can- 
dles, Lightwood,  quite  as  a matter  of  course,  took 
up  the  glass  from  which  that  honest  gentleman 
had  drunk,  and  coolly  tossed  it  under  the  grate, 
where  it  fell  shivering  into  fragments. 

“Now,  if  you  will  take  the  lead,”  said  Light- 
wood, “Mr.  Wray  burn  and  I will  follow.  You 
know  where  to  go,  I suppose  ?” 

“I  suppose  I do,  Lawyer  Lightwood.” 

“Take  the  lend,  then.” 

The  water-side  character  pulled  his  drowned 
cap  over  his  ears  with  both  hands,  and  making 
himself  more  round-shouldered  than  nature  had 
made  him,  by  the  sullen  and  persistent  slouch 
with  which  he  went,  went  down  the  stairs,  round 
by  the  Temple  Church,  across  the  Temple  into 
Whitefriars,  and  so  on  by  the  water-side  streets. 

“ Look  at  his  hang-dog  air,”  said  Lightwood, 
following. 

“It  strikes  me  rather  as  a hang-man  air,”  re- 
turned Eugene.  “He  has  undeniable  inten- 
tions that  way.” 

They  said  little  else  as  they  followed.  He 
went  on  before  them  as  an  ugly  Fate  might  have 
done,  and  they  kept  him  in'  view,  and  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  lose  sight  of  him.  But  on 
he  went  before  them,  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  the  same  rate.  Aslant  against  the 
hard  implacable  weather  and  the  rough  wind, 
he  was  no  more  to  be  driven  back  than  hurried 
forward,  but  held  on  like  an  advancing  Destiny. 
There  came,  when  they  were  about  midway  on 
their  journey,  a heavy  rush  of  hail,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  pelted  the  streets  clear,  and  whiten- 
ed them.  It  made  no  difference  to  him.  A 
man's  life  being  to  be  taken  and  the  price  of  it 
got,  the  hailstones  to  arrest  the  purpose  must 
lie  larger  and  deeper  than  those.  He  crushed 
through  them,  leaving  marks  in  the  fast-melting 


slush  that  were  mere  shapeless  boles ; one  might 
have  fancied,  following,  that  the  very  fashion  of 
humanity  had  departed  from  his  feet. 

The  blast  went  by,  and  the  moon  contended 
with  the  fast-flying  clouds,  and  the  wild  disor- 
der reigning  up  there  made  the  pitiful  tumults 
in  the  streets  of  no  account.  It  was  not  that 
the  wind  swept  all  the  brawlers  into  places  of 
shelter,  as  it  had  pwept  the  hail  still  lingering 
in  heaps  wherever  there  was  refuge  for  it;  but 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  streets  were  absorbed  by 
the  sky,  and  the  night  were  all  in  the  air. 

41  If  he  has  had  time  to  think  of  it,”  said  Eu- 
gene, “ he  has  not  had  time  to  think  better  of  it 
— or  differently  of  it,  if  that’s  better.  There  is 
no  sign  of  drawing  back  in  him ; and  as  I recol- 
lect this  place,  we  must  be  close  upon  the  comer 
where  we  alighted  that  night” 

In  fact,  a few  abrupt  turns  brought  them  to 
the  river-side,  where  they  had  slipped  about 
among  the  stones,  and  where  they  now  slipped 
more ; the  wind  coming  against  them  in  slants 
and  flaws,  across  the  tide  and  the  windings  of 
the  river,  in  a furious  way.  With  that  habit 
of  getting  under  the  Ice  of  any  shelter  which 
water-side  characters  acquire,  the  water-side 
character  at  present  in  question  led  the  way  to 
the  lee  side  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  Porters 
before  he  spoke. 

4 4 Look  round  bore.  Lawyer  Lightwood,  at 
them  red  curtains.  It’s  the  Fellowships,  the 
’ouse  as  I told  you  wouldn’t  run  away.  And 
has  it  run  away  ?” 

Not  showing  himself  much  impressed  by  this 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  informer’s  evi- 
dence, Lightwood  inquired  what  other  business 
they  had  there  ? 

“ I wished  yon  to  see  the  Fellowships  for 
yourself,  Lawyer  Lightwood,  that  you  might 
judge  whether  I’m  a liar;  and  now  TU  see 
Gaffer’s  window  for  myself,  that  we  may  know 
whether  he’s  at  home.” 

With  that  he  crept  away. 

“ He’ll  come  back,  I suppose?”  murmured 
Lightwood. 

44 Ay!  and  go  through  with  it,”  murmured 
Eugene. 

He  came  back  after  a very  short  interval  in- 
deed. 

44  Gaffer’s  out,  and  his  boat’s  out.  His  daugh- 
ter’s at  home,  sitting  a-looking  at  the  fire.  But 
there’s  some  supper  getting  ready,  so  Gaffer’s 
expected.  I can  find  what  move  he’s  upon, 
easy  enough,  presently.” 

Then  he  beckoned  and  led  the  way  again,  and 
they  came  to  the  police-station,  still  as  clean  and 
cool  and  steady  as  before,  saving  that  the  flame 
of  its  lamp— being  but  a lamp-flame,  and  only 
attached  to  the  Force  as  an  outsider — flickered 
in  the  wind. 

Also,  within  doors,  Mr.  Inspector  was  at  his 
studies  as  of  yore.  He  recognized  the  friends 
the  instant  they  reappeared,  but  their  reappear- 
ance had  no  effect  on  his  composure.  Not  even 
the  circumstance  that  Riderhood  was  their  con- 
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doctor  moved  him,  otherwise  than  that  as  he 
took  a dip  of  ink  he  seemed,  by  a settlement  of 
his  chin  in  his  stock,  to  propound  to  that  per- 
sonage, without  looking  at  hiito,  the  question, 
44  What  have  you  been  up  to,  last?” 

Mortimer  Lightwood  asked  him,  would  he  be 
so  good  as  look  at  those  notes  ? Handing  him 
Eugene’s. 

Having  read  the  first  few  lines,  Mr.  Inspector 
mounted  to  that  (for  him)  extraordinary  pitch 
of  emotion  that  he  said,  “Does  either  of  you 
two  gentlemen  happen  to  have  a pinch  of  snuff 
about  him  ?”  Finding  that  neither  had,  he  did 
quite  as  well  without  it,  and  read  on. 

“Have  you  heard  these  read?”  he  then  de- 
manded of  the  honest  man. 

“No,”  said  Riderhood. 

44  Then  you  had  better  hear  them.”  And  so 
read  them  aloud,  in  an  official  manner. 

4 4 Are  these  notes  correct,  now,  as  to  the  in- 
formation you  bring  here  and  the  evidence  you 
mean  to  give  ?”  he  asked,  when  he  had  finished 
reading. 

44  They  are.  They  are  as  correct,”  returned 
Mr.  Riderhood,  “as  I am.  I can’t  say  more 
than  that  for  'em.” 

44 I’ll  take  this  man  myself,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  In- 
spector to  Lightwood.  Then  to  Riderhood,  “Is 
he  at  home  ? Where  is  he  ? What’s  he  doing  ? 
You  have  made  it  your  business  to  know  all  about 
him,  no  doubt.” 

Riderhood  said  what  he  did  know,  and  prom- 
ised to  find  out  in  a few  minutes  what  he  didn't 
know. 

44 Stop,”  said  Mr.  Inspector;  “not  till  I tell 
you.  We  mustn’t  look  like  business.  Would 
you  two  gentlemen  object  to  making  a pretense 
of  taking  a glass  of  something  in  ray  company 
at  the  Fellowships  ? Well-conducted  house,  and 
highly  respectable  landlady.” 

They  replied  that  they  would  be  happy  to 
substitute  a reality  for  the  pretense,  which,  in 
the  main,  appeared  to  be  as  one  with  Mr.  In- 
spector’s meaning. 

44  Very  good,”  said  he,  taking  his  hat  from 
its  peg,  and  putting  a pair  of  handcuffs  in  his 
pocket  as  if  they  were  his  gloves.  “ Reserve!” 
Reserve  saluted.  44  You  know  where  to  find 
me?”  Reserve  again  saluted.  “Riderhood, 
when  you  have  found  out  concerning  his  com- 
ing home,  come  round  to  the  window  of  Cosy, 
tap  twice  at  it,  and  wait  for  me.  Now,  gentle- 
men.” 

As  the  three  went  out  together,  and  Riderhood 
slouched  off  from  under  the  trembling  lamp  his 
separate  way,  Lightwood  asked  the  officer  what 
he  thought  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Inspector  replied,  with  due  generality  and 
reticence,  that  it  was  always  more  likely  that  a 
man  had  done  a bad  thing  than  that  he  hadn’t. 
That  lie  himself  had  several  times  “reckoned 
up”  Gaffer,  but  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
him  to  a satisfactory  criminal  total.  That  if  this 
story  was  true,  it  was  only  in  part  true.  That 
the  two  men,  very  shy  characters,  would  have 


been  jointly  and  pretty  equally  44  in  it ;”  but  that 
this  man  had  44  spotted”  the  other,  to  save  him- 
self and  get  the  money. 

44  And  I think,”  added  Mr.  Inspector,  in  con- 
clusion, 4 4 that  if  all  goes  well  with  him,  he's  in 
a tolerable  way  of  getting  it.  But  as  this  is  the 
Fellowships,  gentlemen,  where  the  lights  are,  I 
recommend  dropping  the  subject.  You  can’t  do 
better  than  be  interested  in  some  lime  works 
any  where  down  about  Northfleet,  and  doubtful 
whether  some  of  your  lime  don’t  get  into  bad 
company  as  it  comes  up  in  barges.” 

“You  hear,  Eugene?”  said  Lightwood,  over 
his  shoulder.  “You  are  deeply  interested  in 
lime.” 

“Without  lime,”  returned  that  unmoved  bar- 
rister-at-law,  44  my  existence  would  be  unillum- 
^inated  by  a ray  of  hope.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TRACKING  THE  BIRD  OF  PREY. 

The  two  lime  merchants,  with  their  escort, 
entered  the  dominions  of  Miss  Abbey  Potterson, 
to  whom  their  escort  (presenting  them  and  their 
pretended  business  over  the  half-door  of  the  bar, 
in  a confidential  way)  preferred  his  figurative 
request  that  44  a mouthful  of  fire”  might  be 
lighted  in  Cosy.  Always  well  disposed  to  assist 
the  constituted  authorities,  Miss  Abbey  bade 
Bob  Gliddery  attend  the  gentlemen  to  that  re- 
treat, and  promptly  enliven  it  with  fire  and  gas- 
light. Of  this  commission  the  bare-armed  Bob, 
leading  the  way  with  a flaming  wisp  of  paper,  so 
speedily  acquitted  himself,  that  Cosy  seemed  to 
leap  out  of  a dark  sleep  and  embrace  them  warm- 
ly the  moment  they  passed  the  lintels  of  its  hos- 
pitable door. 

4 4 They  burn  6herry  very  well  here,”  said  Mr. 
Inspector,  as  a piece  of  local  intelligence.  4 4 Per- 
haps you  gentlemen  might  like  a bottle  ?” 

The  answer  being  By  all  means,  Bob  Gliddery 
received  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Inspector,  and 
departed  in  a becoming  state  of  alacrity  en- 
gendered by  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

44  It’s  a certain  fact,”  said  Mr.  Inspector, 44  that 
this  man  we  have  received  our  information  from,” 
indicating  Riderhood  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder,  44  has  for  some  time  past  given  the 
other  man  a bad  name  arising  out  of  your  lime 
barges,  and  that  the  other  man  has  been  avoided 
in  consequence.  I don’t  say  what  it  means  or 
proves,  but  it’s  a certain  fact.  I had  it  first  from 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  of  my  acquaintance,” 
vaguely  indicating  Miss  Abbey  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder,  44  down  away  at  a distance, 
over  yonder.” 

Then  probably  Mr.  Inspector  was  not  quite 
unprepared  for  their  visit  that  evening  ? Light- 
wood hinted.  # 

44  Weil  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  “it  was 
a question  of  making  a move.  It’s  of  no  use 
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moving  if  you  don’t  know  what  your  move  is. 
You  had  better  by  far  keep  still.  In  the  matter 
of  this  lime,  I certainly  had  an  idea  that  it  might 
lie  between  the  two  men;  I always  had  that 
idea.  Still  I was  forced  to  wait  for  a start,  and 
I wasn’t  so  lucky  as  to  get  a start.  This  man 
that  we  have  received  our  information  from  has 
got  a start,  and  if  he  don’t  meet  with  a check  he 
may  make  the  running  and  come  in  first.  There 
may  turn  out  to  be  something  considerable  for 
him  that  comes  in  second,  and  I don’t  mention 
who  may  or  who  may  not  try  for  that  place. 
There’s  duty  to  do,  and  I shall  do  it,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and 
ability.” 

“Speaking  as  a shipper  of  lime — ” began 
Eugene. 

“ Which  no  man  has  a better  right  to  do  thaiv 
yourself,  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Inspector. 

“ I hope  not,”  said  Eugene ; “my  father  hav- 
ing been  a shipper  of  lime  before  me,  and  my 
grandfather  before  him — in  fact  wo  having  been 
a family  immersed  to  the  crowns  of  our  heads  in 
lime  during  several  generations — I beg  to  ob- 
serve that  if  this  missing  lime  could  be  got  hold 
of  without  any  young  female  relative  of  any  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  engaged  in  the  lime  trade 
(which  I cherish  next  to  my  life)  being  present, 

I think  it  might  be  a more  agreeable  proceeding 
to  the  assisting  by-standers,  that  is  to  say,  lime- 
burners.*’ 

“I also,”  said  Lightwood,  pushing  his  friend 
aside  with  a laugh,  “should  much  prefer  that.” 

.“It  shall  be  done,  gentlemen,  if  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  with  coolness. 
“There  is  no  wish  on  my  part  to  cause  any  dis- 
tress in  that  quarter.  Indeed,  I am  Sony  for 
that  quarter.” 

“There  was  a boy  in  that  quarter,”  remarked 
Eugene.  “ He  is  still  there  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Mr.  Inspector.  “ He  has  quitted 
those  works.  He  is  otherwise  disposed  of.” 

“ Will  she  be  left  alone  then  ?”  asked  Eugene. 

“She  will  be  left,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  “alone.” 

Bob’s  reappearance  with  a steaming  jug  broke 
off  the  conversation.  But  although  the  jug 
steamed  forth  a delicious  perfume,  its  contents 
had  not  received  that  last  happy  touch  which  the 
surpassing  finish  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship 
Porters  imparted  on  such  momentous  occasions. 
Bob  carried  in  his  left  hand  one  of  those  iron 
models  of  sugar-loaf  hats,  before-mentioned, 
into  which  he  emptied  the  jug,  and  the  pointed 
end  of  which  he  thrust  deep  down  into  the  fire, 
so  leaving  it  for  a few  moments  while  he  disap- 
peared and  reappeared  with  three  bright  drink- 
ing-glasses. Placing  these  on  the  table  and 
bending  over  the  fire,  meritoriously  sensible  of 
the  trying  nature  of  his  duty,  he  watched  the 
wreaths  of  steam,  until  at  the  special  instant  of 
projection  he  caught  up  the  iron  vessel  and  gave 
it  one  delicate  twirl,  causing  it  to  send  forth  one 
gentle  hiss.  Then  he  restored  the  contents  to 
the  jug ; held  over  the  steam  of  the  jug  each  of 
the  three  bright  glasses  in  succession ; finally 


filled  them  all,  and  with  & clear  conscience 
awaited  the  applause  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  bestowed  (Mr.  Inspector  having  pro- 
posed os  an  appropriate  sentlement  “The  lime 
trade!”),  and  Bob  withdrew  to  report  the  com- 
mendations of  the  guests  to  Miss  Abbey  in  the 
bar.  It  may  be  here  in  confidence  admitted 
that,  the  room  being  close  shut  in  his  absence, 
there  had  not  appeared  to  be  the  slightest  rea- 
i son  for  the  elaborate  maintenance  of  this  same 
lime  fiction.  Only  it  had  been  regarded  by 
Mr.  Inspector  as  so  uncommonly  satisfactory, 
and  so  fraught  with  mysterious  virtues,  that 
neither  of  his  clients  had  presumed  to  ques- 
tion it. 

Two  taps  were  now  heard  on  the  outside  of 
the  window.  Mr.  Inspector,  hastily  fortifying 
himself  with  another  glass,  strolled  out  with  a 
noiseless  foot  and  an  unoccupied  countenance. 
As  one  might  go  to  survey  the  weather  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

“ This  is  becoming  grim,  Mortimer,”  said  Eu- 
gene, in  a low  voice.  “I  don’t  !ike  this.” 

“ Nor  I,”  said  Lightwood.  “ Shall  we  go  ?” 

“ Being  here,  let  us  stay.  You  ought  to  see 
it  out,  and  I won’t  leave  you.  Besides,  that 
lonely  girl  with  the  dark  hair  rnns  in  my  head. 
It  was  little  more  than  a glimpse  we  had  of  her 
that  last  time,  and  yet  I almost  see  her  waiting 
by  the  fire  to-night.  Do  you  feel  like  a dark 
combination  of  traitor  and  pickpocket  when  you 
think  of  that  girl  ?” 

“ Rather,  ” returned  Lightwood.  “ Do  you  ?* 

“Very  much  so.” 

Their  escort  strolled  back  again,  and  report- 
ed. Divested  of  its  various  lime-lights  and 
shadows,  his  report  went  to  the  effect  that  Gaf- 
fer was  away  in  his  boat,  supposed  to  be  on  his 
old  look-out;  that  he  had  been  expected  last 
high-water ; that  having  missed  it  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  he  was  not,  according  to  his  usual 
habits  at  night,  to  be  counted  on  before  next 
high-water,  or  it  might  be  an  hour  or  so  later; 
that  his  daughter,  surveyed  through  the  win- 
dow, would  seem  to  be  so  expecting  him,  for 
the  supper  was  not  cooking,  but  set  out  ready  to 
be  cooked ; that  it  would  be  high-water  at  about 
one,  and  that  it  was  now  barely  ten  ; that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  watch  and  wait ; that 
the  informer  was  keeping  watch  at  the  instant 
of  that  present  reporting,  but  that  two  heads 
were  better  than  one  (especially  when  the  sec- 
ond was  Mr.  Inspector’s) ; and  that  the  reporter 
meant  to  share  the  watch.  And  forasmuch  as 
crouching  under  the  Ice  of  a hauled-up  boat  on 
a night  when  it  blew  cold  and  strong,  and  when 
the  weather  was  varied  with  blasts  of  hail  at 
times,  might  be  wearisome  to  amateurs,  the  re- 
porter closed  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
two  gentlemen  should  remain  for  a while,  at  any 
rate,  in  their  present  quarters,  which  were  weath- 
er-tight and  warm. 

. They  were  not  inclined  to  dispute  this  rec- 
ommendation, but  they  wanted  to  know  where 
they  could  join  the  watchers  when  so  disposed. 
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and  come  upon  the  grass  and  to  the  window.  I 
He  came  to  the  window  by  that  means.  I 

She  had  no  other  light  than  the  light  of  the 
fire.  The  unkindled  lamp  stood  on  the  table. 
She  sat  on  the  ground,  looking  at  the  brazier, 
with  her  face  leaning  on  her  hand.  There  was 
a kind  of  film  or  flicker  on  her  face,  which  at 
first  he  took  to  be  the  fitful  fire-light ; but,  on  a 
second  look,  he  saw  that  she  was  weeping.  A 
sad  and  solitary  spectacle,  as  shown  him  by  the 
rising  and  the  falling  of  the  fire. 

It  was  a little  window  of  but  four  pieces  of 
glass,  and  was  not  curtained;  he  chose  it  be- 
cause the  larger  window  near  it  was.  It  show- 
ed him  the  room,  and  the  bills  upon  the  wall 
respecting  the  drowned  people  starting  out  and 
receding  by  turns.  But  he  glanced  slightly  at 
them,  though  he  looked  long  and  steadily  at 
her.  A deep  rich  piece  of  color,  with  the  brown 
flush  of  her  cheek  aud  the  shining  lustre  of  her 
hair,  though  sad  and  solitary,  weeping  by  the 
rising  and  the  falling  of  the  fire. 

She  started  up.  He  had  been  so  very  still 
that  he  felt  sure  it  was  not  he  who  had  disturb- 
ed her,  so  merely  withdrew  from  the  window 
and  stood  near  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
She  opened  the  door,  and  said,  in  an  alarmed 
tone,  “ Father,  was  that  you  calling  me  ?”  And 
again,  “Father!”  And  once  again,  after  list- 
ening, “Father!  I thought  I heard  you  call  mo 
twice  before !” 

No  response.  As  she  re-entered  at  the  door 
he  dropped  over  the  bank  and  made  his  way 
back,  among  the  ooze  and  near  the  hiding-place, 
to  Mortimer  Lightwood : to  whom  he  told  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  girl,  and  how  this  was  be- 
coming very  grim  indeed. 

“ If  the  real  man  feels  as  guilty  as  I do,”  said 
Eugene,  “he  is  remarkably  uncomfortable.” 

“Influence  of  secrecy,”  suggested  Lightwood. 

“ I am  not  at  all  obliged  to  it  for  making  me 
Guy  Fawkes  in  the  vault  and  a Sneak  in  the 
area  both  at  once,”  said  Eugene.  “Give  me 
some  more  of  that  stuff.” 

Lightwood  helped  him  to  some  more  of  that 
stuff,  but  it  had  been  cooling,  and  didn't  answer 
now. 

“Pooh,”  said  Eugene,  spitting  it  out  among 
the  ashes.  “Tastes  like  the  wash  of  the  river.” 

“Are  you  so  familiar  with  the  flavor  of  the 
wash  of  the  river?” 

“ I seem  to  be  to-night.  I feel  as  if  I had 
been  half  drowned,  and  swallowing  a gallon  of 
it.” 

“ Influence  of  locality,”  suggested  Lightwood. 

“You  are  mighty  learned  to-night,  you  and 
your  influences, ” returned  Eugene.  ‘ ‘ How  long 
do  we  stay  here  ?” 

“How  long  do  yod  think?” 

“If  I could  choose,  I should  say  a minute,” 
replied  Eugene,  “ for  the  Jolly  Fellowship  Por- 
ters arc  not  the  jolliest  dogs  I have  known.  But 
I suppose  we  are  best  here  until  they  turn  us  out 
with  the  other  suspicious  characters,  at  mid- 
night.” 


I Thereupon  he  stirred  the  fire,  and  sat  down 
I on  one  side  of  it.  It  struck  eleven,  and  he 
I made  believe  to  compose  himself  patiently.  But 
gradually  he  took  the  fidgets  in  one  leg,  and 
then  in  the  other  leg,  and  then  in  one  arm,  and 
then  in  the  other  arm,  and  then  in  his  chin,  and 
then  in  his  back,  and  then  in  his  forehead,  and 
then  in  his  hair,  and  then  in  his  nose ; and  then 
be  stretched  himself  recumbent  on  two  chairs, 
and  groaned ; and  then  he  started  up. 

“Invisible  insects  of  diabolical  activity  swarm 
in  this  place.  I am  tickled  and  twitched  all 
over.  Mentally,  I have  now  committed  a bur- 
glary under  the  meanest  circumstances,  and  the 
myrmidons  of  justice  are  at  my  heels.” 

“I  am  quite  as  bad,**  said  Lightwood,  sitting 
up  facing  him,  with  a tumbled  head,  after  going 
through  some  wonderful  evolutions,  in  which 
his  head  had  been  the  lowest  part  of  him.  “ This 
restlessness  began,  with  me,  long  ago.  All  the 
time  you  were  out  I felt  like  Gulliver  with  the 
Liliputians  firing  upon  him.” 

“It  won’t  do,  Mortimer.  We  must  get  into 
the  air ; we  must  join  our  dear  friend  and  broth- 
er, Ridcrhood.  And  let  us  tranquilize  ourselves 
by  making  a compact.  Next  time  (with  a view 
to  our  peace  of  mind)  we’ll  commit  the  crime, 
instead  of  taking  the  criminal.  You  swear  it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Sworn!  Let  Tippins  look  to  it.  Her  life’s 
in  danger.” 

Mortimer  rang  the  bell  to  pay  the  score,  and 
Bob  appeared  to  transact  that  business  with  him : 
whom  Eugene,  in  his  careless  extravagance, 
asked  if  he  would  like  a situation  in  the  lime* 
trade?  • 

“Thankee  Sir,  no  Sir,”  said  Bob.  “I’ve  a 
good  sitiwation  here,  Sir.” 

“If  you  change  your  mind  at  any  time,”  re- 
turned Eugene,  “come  to  me  at  my  works,  and 
you’ll  always  find  an  opening  in  the  lime-kiln.” 

“Thankee  Sir,”  said  Bob. 

“This  is  my  partner,”  said  Eugene,  “who 
keeps  the  books  and  attends  to  the  wages.  A 
fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work  is  ever  my 
partner’s  motto.” 

“ And  a very  good  *un  it  is,  gentlemen,”  said 
Bob,  receiving  his  fee,  and  drawing  a bow  out 
of  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  very  much  as 
Jje  would  have  drawn  a pint  of  beer  out  of  the 
beer  engine. 

“Eugene,”  Mortimer  apostrophized  him, 
laughing  quite  heartily  when  they  were  alone 
again,  “ how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?” 

“ I am  in  a ridiculous  humor,”  quoth  Eugene ; 
“I  am  a ridiculous  fellow.  Every  thing  is  ri- 
diculous. Come  along!” 

It  passed  into  Mortimer  Lightwood’s  mind 
that  a change  of  some  sort,  best  expressed  per- 
haps as  an  intensification  of  all  that  was  wildest 
and  most  negligent  and  reckless  in  his  friend, 
had  come  upon  him  in  the  last  half  hour  or  so. 
Thoroughly  used  to  him  as  he  was,  he  found 
something  new  and  strained  in  him  that  was  for 
the  moment  perplexing.  This  passed  into  his 
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mind,  and  passed  out  again ; but  he  remember- 
ed it  afterward. 

“There's  where  she  sits,  you  see,"  said  Eu- 
gene, when  they  were  standing  under  the  bank, 
roared  and  riven  at  by  the  wind.  “There’s  the 
light  of  her  fire.” 

“I’ll  take  a peep  through  the  window,”  said 
Mortimer. 

“No,  don’t  1”  Eugene  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  “Best  not  make  a show  of  her.  Come 
to  our  honest  friend.” 

He  led  him  to  the  post  of  watch,  and  they 
both  dropped  down  and  crept  under  the  lee  of 
the  boat ; a better  shelter  than  it  had  seetied, 
before  being  directly  contrasted  with  the  blowing 
wind  and  the  bare  night. 

“ Mr.  Inspector  at  home  ?”  whispered  Eugene. 

“Here  I am,  Sir.” 

“ And  our  friend  of  the  perspiring  brow  is  at 
the  far  comer  there?  Good.  Any  thing  hap- 
pened ?” 

“His  daughter  has  been  out,  thinking  she 
heard  him  calling,  unless  it  was  assign  to  him 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  It  might  have  been.” 

“Hgmight  have  been  Rule  Britannia,”  mut- 
tered Eugene,  “but  it  wasn’t.  Mortimer!” 

“ Here !”  (On  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Inspector.) 

“Two  burglaries  now,  and  a forgery!” 

With  this  indication  of  his  depressed  state  of 
mind  Eugene  fell  silent. 

They  were  all  silent  for  a long  while.  As  it 
got  to  be  flood-tide,  and  the  water  came  nearer 
to  them,  noises  on  the  river  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  they  listened  more.  To  the  turning 
of  steam -paddles,  to  the  clinking  of  iron  chain, 
to  the  creaking  of  blocks,  to  the  measured  work- 
ing of  oars,  to  the  occasional  violent  barking  of 
some  passing  dog  on  shipboard,  who  seemed  to 
scent  them  lying  in  their  hiding-place.  The 
night  was  not  so  dark  but  that,  besides  the  lights 
at  bows  and  mast- heads  gliding  to  and  fro,  they 
could  discern  some  shadowy  bulk  attached ; and 
now  and  then  a ghostly  lighter  with  a large  dark 
sail,  like  a warning  arm,  would  start  up  very 
near  them,  pass  on,  and  vanish.  At  this  time 
of  their  watch,  the  water  close  to  them  would  be 
often  agitated  by  some  impulsion  given  it  from 
a distance.  Often  they  believed  this  beat  and 
plash  to  bq  the  boat  they  lay  in  wait  for,  running 
in  ashore ; and  again  and  again  they  would  have 
started  up,  but  for  the  immobility  with  which 
the  informer,  well  used  to  the  river,  kept  quiet 
in  his  place. 

The  wind  carried  away  the  striking  of  the 
great  multitude  of  city  church  clocks,  for  those 
lay  to  leeward  of  them ; but  there  were  bells  to 
windward  that  told  them  of  its  being  One — Two 
— Three.  Without  that  aid  they  would  have 
known  how  the  night  wore  by  the  falling  of  the 
tide,  recorded  in  tho  appearance  of  an  ever-wid- 
ening black  wet  strip  of  shore,  ^tnd  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  paved  causeway  from  tho  river,  foot 
by  foot. 

As  the  time  so  passed,  this  slinking  business 
became  a more  and  more  precarious  one.  It 


would  seem  as  if  the  man  had  had  some  intima- 
tion of  what  was  in  hand  against  him,  or  had 
taken  fright  ? His  movements  might  have  been 
planned  to  gain  for  him,  in  getting  beyond  their 
reach,  twelve  hours’  advantage?  The  honest 
man  who  had  expended  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
became  uneasy,  and  began  to  complain  with  bit- 
terness of  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  cheat  him 
— him  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Labor ! 

Their  retreat  was  so  chosen  that  while  they 
conld  watch  the  river  they  could  watch  the  house. 
No  one  had  passed  in  or  out  since  the  daughter 
thought  she  heard  the  father  calling.  No  one 
conld  pass  in  or  out  without  being  seen. 

“Bat  it  will  be  light  at  five,”  said  Mr.  In- 
spector, “and  then  we  shall  be  seen.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Riderhood,  “what  do  you 
say  to  this  ? He  may  have  been  lurking  in  and 
out,  and  just  holding  his  own  between  two  or 
three  bridges  for  hours  back.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  that?”  said  Mr.  In- 
spector ; 6toical,  but  contradictory. 

“He  may  be  doing  so  at  this  present  time.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  that f”  said  Mr.  In- 
spector. 

“My  boat’s  among  them  boats  here  at  the 
cause’ay.” 

“And  what  do  you  make  of  your  boat?”  said 
Mr.  Inspector. 

“ What  if  I put  off  in  her  and  take  a look 
round  ? I know  his  ways,  and  the  likely  nooks 
he  favors.  I know  where  he’d  be  at  such  a time 
of  the  tide,  and  where  he’d  be  at  such  another 
time.  Ain’t  I been  his  pardner?  None  of  you 
need  show.  None  of  you  need  stir.  I can  shove 
her  off  without  help ; and  as  to  me  being  seen, 
I’m  about  at  all  times.” 

“ You  might  have  given  a worse  opinion,”  said 
Mr.  Inspector,  after  brief  consideration.  M Try  it.” 

“ Stop  a bit.  Let’s  work  it  out.  If  I want 
yon,  I’ll  drop  round  under  the  Fellowships  and 
tip  you  a whistle.” 

“If  I might  so  far  presume  as  to  offer  a sug- 
gestion to  my  honorable  and  gallant  friend, 
whose  knowledge  of  naval  matters  far  be  it  from 
me  to  impeach,”  Eugene  struck  in  with  great 
deliberation,  “ it  would  be,  that  to  tip  a whistle 
is  to  advertise  mystery  and  invite  speculation. 
My  honorable  and  gallant  friend  will,  I trust, 
excuse  me,  as  an  independent  member,  for  throw- 
ing out  a remark  which  1 feel  to  be  due  to  this 
house  and  the  country.” 

“Was  that  the  T’other  Governor,  or  Lawyer 
Lightwood?”  asked  Riderhood;  for  they  spoke, 
as  they  crouched  or  lay,  without  seeing  one  an- 
other’s faces. 

“In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  my  honora- 
ble and  gallant  friend,”  said  Eugene,  who  was 
lying  on  his  back  with  his  hat  on  his  face,  as  an 
attitude  highly  expressive  of  watchfulness,  “ I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  (it  not  being 
inconsistent  with  the  public  service)  that  those 
accents  were  the  accents  of  the  T’other  Govern- 
or.” 

“You’ve  tolerable  good  eyes,  ain’t  yon,  Gov- 
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ernor?  You’ve  all  tolerable  good  eyes,  ain’t 
you?”  demanded  the  informer. 

All. 

“ Then  if  I row  up  under  the  Fellowships  and 
lay  there,  no  need  to  whistle.  You’ll  make  out 
that  there’s  a speck  of  something  or  another 
there,  and  you’ll  know  it’s  me,  and  you’ll  come 
down  that  cause’ay  to  me.  Understood  all?” 

Understood  all. 

“ Off  she  goes  then !” 

In  a moment,  with  the  wind  cutting  keenly  at 
him  sideways,  he  was  staggering  down  to  his 
boat ; in  a few  moments  he  was  clear,  and  creep- 
ing up  the  river  under  their  own  shore. 

Eugene  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to 
look  into  the  darkness  after  him.  “I  wish  the 
boat  of  my  honorable  and  gallant  friend,”  he 
murmured,  lying  down  again  and  speaking  into 
his  hat,  “may  be  endowed  with  philanthropy 
enough  to  turn  bottom  upward  and  extinguish 
him ! — Mortimer.” 

44  My  honorable  friend.” 

“Three  burglaries,  two  forgeries,  and  a mid- 
night assassination.” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  having  those  weights  on  his 
conscience,  Eugene  was  somewhat  enlivened  by 
the  late  slight  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
affairs.  So  were  his  two  companions.  Its  be- 
ing a change  was  every  thing.  The  suspense 
seemed  to  have  taken  a new  lease,  and  to  have 


begun  afresh  from  a recent  date.  There  was 
something  additional  to  look  for.  They  were  all 
three  more  sharply  on  the  alert,  and  less  dead- 
ened by  the  miserable  influences  of  the  place  and 
time. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed,  and  they  were 
even  dozing,  when  one  of  the  three— each  said 
it  was  he,  and  he  had  not  dozed — made  out  Ri- 
derhood  in  his  boat  at  the  spot  agreed  on.  They 
sprang  up,  came  out  from  their  shelter,  and  went 
down  to  him.  When  he  saw  them  coming  he 
drop]>ed  alongside  the  causeway ; so  that  they, 
standing  on  the  causeway,  could  speak  with  him 
in  whispers,  under  the  shadowy  mass  of  the  Six 
Jolly  Fellowship  Porters  fast  asleep. 

“ Blest  if  I can  make  it  out !”  said  he,  staring 
at  them.  * 

44  Make  what  out  ? Have  you  seen  him 

44  No.” 

“What  have  you  seen?”  asked  Lightwood; 
for  he  was  staring  at  them  in  the  strangest  way. 

44  I’ve  seen  his  boat.” 

44  Not  entity?” 

“Yes,  empty.  And  what’s  more,— adrift. 
And  what's  more, — with  one  scull  gone#  And 
what’s  more, — with  t’other  scull  jammed  in  the 
thowels  and  broke  short  oft*.  And  what's  more, 
— the  boat’s  drove  tight  by  the  tide  ’atwixt  two 
tiers  of  barges.  And  what's  more, — he’s  in  luck 
again,  by  George  if  he  ain’t!” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  28th  of  July.  The 
session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Our  previous  Numbers  have  given  a view  of  the 
general  line  of  debate  and  the  course  of  thought  dur- 
ing this  important  session.  We  have  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  continue  the  record  of  this  from 
month  to  month.  Several  laws  of  the  highest  im- 
portance have  been  enacted  ; but  most  of  these  un- 
derwent great  changes  during  their  progress  through 
the  two  Houses.  The  official  copy  of  the  acts  of 
the  session  has  not  yet  been  issued,  and  we  must 
here  content  ourselves  with  producing  a resume  of  a 
few  of  the  laws  of  immediate  interest,  reserving  for 
a future  Number  a more  complete  abstract. 

The  Tariff  Act  increases  largely  the  duties  on 
imports.  We  give  a few  of  the  leading  items. 
Teas  pay  25  cents  a pound.  Sugar,  from  3 to  5 
cents,  according  to  grade.  Molasses,  8 cents  a gal- 
lon ; sirups  and  nielado,  2^  cents  a pound.  Bran- 
dy, 82J  ; and  other  spirits,  $2  a gallon.  Wines 
valued  at  not  over  50  cents  a gallon,  25  cents ; from 
50  cents  to  §1,  50  cents;  over  81,  100  cents,  with 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  all  cases ; Champagnes 
not  to  pay  less  than  $G  a dozen  for  quarts.  Spirit- 
uous liquors  not  enumerated,  100  percent,  upon  the 
value.  Ales,  porter,  and  beer  in  bottles,  35  cents ; 
not  bottled,  20  cents  a gallon.  Cigars,  from  75  cents 
to  $3  a pound,  besides  from  20  to  00  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  ToInicco,  35  to  50  cents  a pound.  Iron, 
various  rates,  but  none  less  than  33  per  cent,  on  the 
value.  Coal,  from  40  to  125  cents  a ton.  Lead,  on 
au  average,  Z cents  a pound.  Gems  unset,  10  per 


cent  Wools,  from  3 to  10  cents  a pound,  according 
to  grade,  with  10  per  cent,  additional  ad  valorem. 
Woolen  goods,  various  specified  rates,  none  less  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  many  more  than  this. 
Cotton,  2 cents  a pound.  Cotton  manufactures, 
from  5 to  7J  cents  per  square  yard,  besides  from  10 
to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem — the  finer  the  goods  the 
! higher  the  rate.  Linens,  35  to  40  per  cent.  Silk, 

I 25  to  40  per  cent.  Silk  goods  generally,  GO  per 
| cent.  Chinn  and  earthen-wnre,  40  to  45.  Books, 
i 25,  Fancy  soaps,  10  cents  a pound  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem ; plain  soaps,  1 cent  a pound  and  30  per 
I cent,  ad  valorem.  As  far  as  possible  specific  duties 
; are  levied  on  every  article,  the  general  principle  be- 
! ing  that  the  highest  duties  are  levied  upon  articles 
of  luxury.  An  additional  discriminating  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  is  imposed  upon  goods  imported  in  for- 
eign bottoms,  except  in  cases  where  the  contrary  is 
specially  provided  for  by  law  or  treaty.  This  act 
j w’ent  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July. 

| The  Internal  Revenue  Law  imposes  licenses  upon 
j every  trade  and  profession,  varying  with  the  pre- 
I surned  amount  of  business,  discrimination  being 
| made  against  liquor-dealers,  shows,  lotteries,  gift 
enterprises,  and  the  like.  Almost  every  profession 
is  enumerated  by  name  ; of  those  not  specially  inen- 
; tinned,  every  person  whose  profession  brings  an  in- 
come of  81000  pays  810  for  license.  Every  possi- 
ble legal  document-,  to  be  valid,  must  be  stamped, 

| the  sums  for  each  being  set  dowm,  varying,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  amount  denoted  by  the  docu- 
I ment.  All  patent  medicines  and  similar  prepara- 
i tlons  are  subject  to  excise,  the  general  principle  be- 
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ing  to  impose  1 cent  for  every  25  cents  of  the  price 
of  the  article.  Almost  every  article  of  manufacture 
is  noted  with  a special  tax,  amounting,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  5 per  cent,  upon  the  value.  Kail- 
roads,  Express  Companies,  and  similar  branches  of 
business,  pay  from  2 to  5 per  cent,  of  their  gross 
receipts.  A special  tax  is  also  imposed  upon  many 
articles  of  show  and  luxury.  Gold  watches,  pianos, 
and  carriages  kept  for  use  pay  $1,  if  valued  at  less 
than  $100,  with  a general  increase  of  a dollar  for 
each  additional  hundred  of  value.  Gold  plate  pays 
50  cents  an  ounce;  silver  plate,  5 cents;  but  any 
family  may  have  40  ounces  of  silver  free  of  tax. 
Incomes  are  taxed  as  follows : below  $600,  untax- 
ed , from  $600  to  $5000, 5 per  cent  on  excess  above 
$f>00 ; from  $5000  to  $10,000,  7 J per  cent. ; on  ex- 
cess over  $10,000,  10  per  cent.  Legacies  and  suc- 
cessions to  real  estate  pay  from  $1  to  $6  on  the  hun- 
dred, according  to  the  degree  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  foregoing  gives  merely  a 
general  view  of  the  scope  of  this  long  and  elaborate 
law. 

The  Enrolment  Law  practically  renders  every 
able-bodied  citizen  of  military  age  liable  to  service 
in  the  army,  cither  personally  or  by  a substitute 
otherwise  exempt.  It  authorizes  the  President  at 
discretion  to  call  for  any  number  of  volunteers  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years ; and  in  case  the  required 
number  of  volunteers  do  not  come  forward  to  order 
a draft.  Volunteers  will  receive  a bounty  of  $100 
for  each  year,  one-third  to  be  paid  when  mustered 
into  sendee,  one-third  when  half  the  term  has  ex- 
pired. the  other  third  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service.  If  the  quota  of  any  district  is  not  filled 
by  Volunteers  within  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
call  a draft  is  to  be  ordered  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
in  which  case  no  payment  of  money  shall  be  accept- 
ed as  commutation  for  relieving  any  drafted  man 
from  personal  military  service.  The  Executive  of 
any  State  may  send  recruiting  agents  into  any  of 
the  revolted  States  except  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Louisiana  to  raise  volunteers,  who  shall  be 
credited  to  the  States  and  districts  procuring  them. 
This  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  in  accordance  with  it  he  issued,  on  the 
18th,  a proclamation  calling  for  500,000  volunteers 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years  as  they  might  elect. 
And  in  case  this  number  of  volunteers  should  not 
come  forward,  a draft  was  ordered  to  be  made  im- 
mediately after  the  5th  of  September,  being  fifty 
days  from  tho  date  of  the  call,  for  men  sufficient  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  every  district,  these  men 
to  serve  for  one  year. 

By  the  Act  to  increase  (he  pay  of  soldiers , the  pay 
of  non-com  missioned  officers  and  privates  in  the 
army  has  been  augmented  by  about  one  quarter, 
commencing  from  May  1.  In  the  engineer  and 
ordnance  sendee  privates  of  the  first  class  receive 
$18  a month;  those  of  the  second  class,  and  all 
privates  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  re- 
ceive $16  per  month,  with  rations  mainly  as  before.* 
The  former  pay  of  private  soldiers  was  $13  a month. 
A corresponding  increase  is  made  to  the  pay  of  non- 
commissioned officers  in  tho  army. 

The  Act  for  regulating  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  loyal  and  disaffected  States  enacts  that  in 
these  latter  all  property  is  to  be  considered  as  aban- 
doned when  the  lawful  owner  is  voluntarily  absent 
therefrom  and  engaged  in  aiding  or  encouraging  the 
rebellion.  Abandoned  or  captured  property  is  to  be 
taken  charge  of  and  sold ; houses  and  lands  may  be 
leased  for  a year,  with  provisions  for  the  employ- 


ment and  welfare  of  former  slaves.  Whenever  any 
part  of  a loyal  State  is  under  the  control  of  the  in- 
surgents the  President  may  forbid  or  regulate  inter- 
course with  it.  The  President  may  authorize  agents 
to  purchase  for  the  United  States  any  products  of 
the  insurrectionary  States,  paying  in  money  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  market  value  of  the 
articles  at  New'  York.  No  goods  shall  be  taken 
into  these  States  except  to  the  amount  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  commanding  general  of 
the  department  and  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  All  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  army  and  navy  are  forbidden 
to  engage  in  traffic  in  these  districts. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  guaranteeing  to 
certain  States  whose  governments  had  been  over- 
thrown or  usurped  a republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment. Its  main  provisions  were : That  the  Presi- 
dent might  appoint  a provisional  governor  for  such 
States,  to  administer  the  government  until  a regular 
State  Government  should  be  established.  When 
in  any  State  military  resistance  against  the  United 
States  has  -eased  the  Provisional  Governor  shall 
enroll  all  the  white  male  citizens,  and  request  them 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; if  a majority  com- 
ply he  shall  issue  a proclamation  authorizing  them 
to  elect  delegates  to  a Convention  to  form  w State 
government ; the  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  loyal  white  citizens,  those  at  home  to  vote 
where  resident,  those  in  military  service  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  commands;  no  person  who 
has  held  high  civil  or  military  office  under  the  rebel, 
usurpation,  or  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States,  to  be  eligible  as  a delegate.  This 
Convention  having  declared  the  submission  of  the 
people  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States ; and  adopted  provisions  disqualify  ing  for  the 
office  of  governor  or  member  of  the  Legislature  all 
persons  who  shall  liave  held  any  important  civil  or 
military  office  under  the  Confederacy ; and  prohib- 
iting involuntary  servitude;  and  disavowing  all 
State  or  Confederate  debts  contracted  by  the  usurp- 
ing power,  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a re- 
publican Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  Convention  refuse  to  do  this  it  is  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  Provisional  Governor,  who  may  at 
his  discretion  order  another.  Until  such  a govern- 
ment is  formed  and  recognized,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
including  this  Act,  which  provides  especially  that 
slavery  is  abolished,  and  all  slaves  and  their  pos- 
terity enfranchised;  that  if  any  one  attempts  to 
hold  in  slavery  any  one  declared  free  by  this  Act, 
be  shall  be  punished  by  tine  of  not  less  than  1500 
dollars  and  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  or 
more  than  twenty  years;  and  that  every  person 
who  has  held  or  shall  hold  high  civil  office,  or  mil- 
itary office  not  below  the  grade  of  Colonel  in  the 
rebel  sendee,  is  declared  not  to  be  a citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  above  are  the  essential  points 
of  this  Act,  which  embodies  minute  directions  for 
carrying  them  into  execution. — This  Act  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  too  late  for  him  to  take  it 
into  consideration,  and  so  failed  to  receive  his  sig- 
nature. But  on  the  8th  of  July  he  issued  a procla- 
mation, stating  that  while  he  was  not  prepared  by 
signing  it  to  commit  himself  to  any  single  plan  of 
restoration,  or  to  set  aside  the  Free  State  Constitu- 
tions already  adopted  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
still  he  was  satisfied  with  this  plan  as  a very 
proper  one  for  the  adoption  of  the  people  of  any 
State  who  might  choose  to  embrace  it ; and  he  would 
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give  to  such  people  all  aid  and  assistance;  and  that 
when  in  any  State  armed  resistance  had  ceased,  and 
the  people  had  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Military  Governors  would  be  appointed 
with  directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill. 

The  siege  of  Petersburg  and  the  invasion  of 
Maryland  are  the  topics  about  which  the  interest 
in  the  eastern  campaign  has  mainly  centred. 

Smith’s  corps  wa9  the  first  of  Grant’s  army  that 
arrived  south  of  the  James ; it  was  marched  direct- 
ly to  Petersburg.  This  important  military  position 
had  been  attempted  June  10,  nearly  a week  before, 
by  a joint  infantry  and  cavalry  expedition  under 
Kautz  and  Gillmore.  Kautz  gained  the  first  line 
of  defenses,  but  not  receiving  adequate  support  from 
Gillmore,  who  was  shortly  afterward  relieved  of  his 
command,  the  attempt  failed.  During  the  few  days 
between  this  attack  and  Smith’s  approach  the  de- 
fensive works  about  thq  city  were  greatly  strength- 
ened. Smith’s  transports  were  yet  coining  np  when 
at  2 a.m.,  June  15,  lie  started  from  lknnuda  Hun- 
dred, north  of  the  Appomattox  River  This  river 
separating  City  Point  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  at 
its  mouth,  skirts  the  northern  front  of  Petersburg 
about  teelve  miles  above. 

Th  ^approach  was  to  be  made  from  the  east : 
therefore  the  Appomattox  had  to  be  crossed.  This 
was  effected  by  a bridgo  of  boats.  After  crossing, 
four  roads  were  taken  by  separate  columns;  the 
river  road  on  the  right  by  Martindale ; farther  to 
Ahe  left,  the  City  Point  road  by  Brooks ; the  Jor- 
dan Point  road  by  Hinks  with  his  colored  division ; 
Kautz  with  his  cavalry  making  a detour  away  to 
the  left  on  the  Prince  George  road.  At  noon,  two 
miles  from  the  city,  Smith  halted  waiting  for  Kautz 
until  evening.  But  Kautz  not  arriving,  the  bat- 
teries north  east  of  Petersburg  were  carried,  a regi- 
ment of  Wise’s  brigade  being  captured.  This  suc- 
cess gave  us  about  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
a good  position.  Hancock’s  corps  came  up  that 
night,  just  too  late  to  render  the  success  a decisive 
one;  Hancock  himself  suffering  rather  seriously 
from  his  old  wounds  and  not  able  to  keep  the  sad- 
dle. This  corps  was  placed  to  the  left  and  south- 
ward of  Smith.  June  16  other  positions  were  car- 
ried, and  in  the  afternoon  Burnside’s  corps  came  up, 
taking  a position  on  Hancock's  left. 

But  this  day  also  the  enemy  was  reinforced  by 
Beauregard,  who  left  his  line  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
in  so  great  hurry,  not  waiting  for  Lee’s  columns  to 
come  up,  that  Butler  had  a good  opportunity,  which 
he  improved,  of  breaking  in  npon  the  railroad  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Lee  came  npon 
him,  his  work  pretty  nearly  done,  and  forced  him 
back  to  his  intrenchments.  On  the  eve  of  the  16th, 
at  6 o’clock,  an  assault  was  made  by  the  three 
corps,  carrying  a line  of  rifle-pits,  followed  by  an- 
other the  next  morning,  in  which  two  redoubts  were 
taken  with  450  prisoners.  During  the  17th  War- 
ren’s corps  came  up,  taking  the  extreme  left ; and 
Wright’s  taking  the  place  of  the  Eighteenth,  the 
latter  returned  to  Butler.  By  Saturday  night,  the 
18th,  the  Confederate  line  w’n.s  pushed  back  to  its 
ultimate  position,  on  a series  of  elevations,  with  its 
flanks  resting  on  the  river.  The  line  had  the  form 
of  a crescent,  to  which  the  Federal  line  conformed. 

Petersburg  communicates  with  the  South  by 
means  of  three  railroads — the  Petersburg  and  Suf- 
folk, the  Petersburg  and  Weldon,  and  the  Peters- 
bu rg  and  Lynchburg.  The  line  which  Grant’s  army 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  stretched  across  the  Ap- 


pomattox; Butler’s  two  corps  north  of  that  river, 
facing  Petersburg  on  the  east,  and  the  four  corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  south,  fronting 
Petersburg  in  that  direction.  But  this  line  crossed 
only  one  of  the  three  railroads  above-mentioned, 
viz. : the  Petersburg  and  Suffolk.  In  order  more 
closely  to  invest  Petersburg,  Grant,  on  the  22d, 
moved  his  Second  and  Sixth  corps,  supporting  each 
ether  at  a rather  spacious  interval,  close  up  to  the 
Weldon  road ; the  Eighteenth  Corps  taking  the  place 
of  these  two  on  the  right.  Not  only  was  this  move- 
ment anticipated  by  Lee,  who  forthwith  dispatched 
Hill  to  the  threatened  point,  but  due  notice  was 
taken  of  the  gap  between  the  Second  and  Sixth,  and 
Hill  promptly  seizing  his  advantage  pierced  the 
weak  centre  and  appeared  on  Barlow’s  Hank.  Bar- 
low  fell  back,  leaving  Bimey  exposed,  and  the  ride- 
pits  of  the  latter  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  together 
with  M*Knight‘s  battery  of  four  guns.  The  con- 
fusion was  but  temporary ; the  Second  Corps  was 
re-formed  and  joined  by  the  Sixth,  when  Hill  was 
repulsed. 

On  the  same  day  Wilson  and  Kautz  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  Weldon  road  further  south,  about  11 
miles  from  the  Federal  left.  Crossing  the  road  at 
Reams  Station,  the  track  was  torn  np  for  several 
miles  and  valuable  property  was  destroyed.  The 
next  day  the  two  commands  reached  the  junction 
of  the  Danville  and  Lynchburg  roads  at  Burkes- 
ville  ami  destroyed  the  railroad  for  several  miles. 
They  pushed  on  to  Roanoake  Station  on  the  Staun- 
ton River  to  burn  the  bridge  at  that  point,  but  find- 
ing it  strongly  guarded  turned  back  to  Roanoke. 
June  28  they  reached  a point  near  Reams  Station, 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  rebel  cavalry,  un- 
der Hampton  and  Lee.  A battle  followed,  which 
resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Fcderals.  Inforniar 
tion  of  this  action  and  its  result  led  Grant  tc  dis- 
patch the  Second  ami  Sixth  corps  to  Reams  Station, 
to  create  n diversion  in  Wilson’s  favor.  Kautz 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  able  to  reach 
Grant’s  lines  on  the  30th;  Wilson,  taking  a more 
circuitous  route,  came  in  the  next  day.  Sixty  miles 
of  railroads  were  thoroughly  destroyed.  The  Dan- 
ville Road,  General  Wilson  reports,  could  not  be  re- 
paired in  less  than  forty  days.  His  loss  was  from 
750  to  1000  men,  including  those  lost  from  Kautz  s 
division. 

Hunter’s  expedition  against  Lynchburg  resulted 
in  failure.  The  details  are  the  following : June  10 
Crook  and  Sullivan,  under  Hunter,  march  from 
Staunton  on  Lexington ; defeat  M*Causland's  bri- 
gade; on  the  14th  are  joined  by  Averill  at  Bu- 
chanan : on  the  16th  strike  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railroad  at  Liberty,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Lynchburg,  having  moved  through  a gap  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  Here  the 
railroad  was  destroyed  for  several  miles,  including 
a bridge  700  feet  long.  Hunter  then  proceeded  to 
invest  Lynchburg,  but  before  he  had  completed  his 
preparations  Early  came  up,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retire. 

Hunter,  in  retreating,  followed  the  line  of  the 
railroad  westward  to  Salem,  and  then  across  the 
mountains  to  Gauley,  in  Western  Virginm.  Early, 
thus  left  with  no  strong  force  between  him  and  the 
Potomac,  marched  rapidly  up  the  Shenandoah  with 
a force  of  2*2,000  men,  including  Breckinridge's 
and  Rhodes’s  Corps ; 5500  of  this  force  was  cavalry. 
Leaving  about  four  thousand  men  to  protect  Lynch- 
burg, Gordonsville,  and  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
he  crossed  the  Potomac,  striking  the  Baltimore  and 
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Ohio  Railroad  at  a point  just  above  Harper’s  Ferry, 
threatening  Martinsburg.  July  3,  Sigcl,  in  com- 
mand at  Martinsburg,  fell  back  on  Sharpsburg, 
leaving  valuable  commissary  and  ordnance  stores 
to  be  plundered  by  the  enemy.  The  next  day  all 
the  country  between  Winchester  and  Williamsport 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ; at  nine  o'clock  i\m. 
Sigel  held  Maryland  Heights,  Harper’s  Ferry  hav- 
ing been  evacuated.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1 
canal,  running  along  the  Potomac  from  Alexandria 
to  Cumberland,  was  very  seriously  damaged  by  the 
Confederates,  who  took  possession  of  Hagerstown, 
and  were  looking  forward  to  Frederick,  from  which 
a large  amount  of  Government  stores  were  being 
moved  to  the  North.  This  was  on  the  5th. 

On  the  9th  was* fought  the  Battle  of  Monocacy, 
between  General  Lewis  Wallace  and  the  enemy. 
Frederick  was  evacuated  the  previous  night,  and  in 
the  morning  was  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Early 
had  gathered  in  all  his  forces  from  scattered  points, 
concentrating  them  against  Wallace.  Ricketts's  Di- 
vision of  the  Sixth  Corps  had  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington and  was  on  the  field,  holding  the  left  of  our 
line.  The  enemy  forced  the  passage  of  the  stream, 
and  by  their  superiority  of  numbers  pressed  back 
Ricketts  and  got  in  the  rear  of  our  right,  where  the 
hundred  days  men  were,  capturing  General  Tyler, 
who  afterward  escaped.  Wallace  then  fell  back, 
Early  pursuing  on  the  Baltimore  pike  toward  Elli- 
cott’s  Mills.  Sunday  was  a day  of  intense  excite- 
ment at  Baltimore.  The  enemy  was  now  chiefly 
* occupied  in  plunder,  which  they  carried  on  on  a most 
extensive  .scale.  Bridges  were  burned  on  the  North- 
ern Central  road ; two  trains  w'ere  captured  on  the 
Philadelphia  road,  in  one  of  which  was  Major-Gen- 
eral Franklin,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but  who  aft- 
erward succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape ; and  rail- 
road communication  was  suspended  between  Wash-  , 
ington  and  the  North.  Monday  evening,  July  11, 
the  main  body  of  the  rebels  were  on  the  Seventh 
Street  road,  six  or  eight  miles  from  Washington, 
threatening  Fort  Stevens ; but  General  Augur,  in 
command  of  the  defenses  of  the  Capital,  sent  out  a 
brigade  of  veteran  troops  which  soon  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy.  Early's  rear  now  began  to  be 
threatened  by  forces  under  General  Couch  and  by 
the  return  of  Hunter,  who  held  Martinsburg.  On 
Wednesday  the  invaders  recrossed  the  Potomac 
southward,  taking  their  plunder  with  them. 

General  Foster,  having  fitted  out  an  expedition  ! 
for  the  seizure  of  James  Island  and  other  approaches 
to  Charleston  was  partially  successful,  having  cap- 
tured  the  lower  end  of  the  island.  Subsequently 
an  expedition,  under  Colonel  Gurney  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  New  York,  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Fort  Johnson  by  a night 
attack,  signally  failed ; a portion  of  the  force,  about 
132,  were  landed,  but  not  being  supported  in  time 
were  captured  by  the  rebels. 

In  our  last  Record  we  left  Sherman  in  possession 
of  Alatoona  Pass,  the  gate  eastward  into  the  open 
country  from  the  Alleghanics.  Sherman’s  advance 
on  Atlanta  from  Chattanooga  had  been  along  the 
line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  upon 
which  it  was  necessary  that  ho  should  keep  fast  hold 
at  every  step  forward.  June  6 he  reached  Ack- 
worth,  a few  miles  south  of  the  Pass;  on  the  11th 
he  made  a depot  of  Big  Shanty  Station.  Johnston 
confronted  him,  holding  Kenesaw  Mountain  on  the 
railroad,  with  strong  outposts  on  Pilot  Knob  and 
Pine  and  Lost  Mountains.  Severe  skirmishing  on 
the  15th  gave  us  Pine  Mountain ; on  the  crest  of 
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1 the  mountain  Polk  was  killed.  At  night  the  Con- 
federate line  reached  from  Kenesaw  on  the  right, 
six  miles,  to  Lost  Mountain. 

The  Kenesaw,  two  miles  and  a half  northwest  of 
Marietta,  is  a double  hill,  the  higher  peak  rising  to 
the  height  of  1828  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lost  Mountain  is  directly  east  from  Kenesaw',  north 
of  the  railroad  between  Marietta  and  Dallas.  Five 
days  more  of  hard  pushing  forced  in  Johnston's 
left  from  Lost  Mountain.  The  Confederate  com- 
mander now  began  to  mass  on  the  right,  contracting 
his  lines.  MTherson  operating  on  the  enemy's 
right  also  gained  some  advantages. 

These  partial  successes  led  Sherman  to  adopt 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  plan  of  direct  as- 
sault against  the  Kenesaw,  which  was  set  down  for 
the  27 th  of  June.  The  Confederate  army  on  the  22d 
stood  in  the  shelter  of  the  Kenesaw,  with  its  centre 
strongly  posted  on  that  mountain,  Noses  Creek  cov- 
ering its  left.  This  creek  wTas  crossed  by  Sher- 
man’s right,  his  centre  meanwhile  pressing  up  to 
the  base  of  the  Kenesaw,  having  carried  some  com- 
manding positions  wrest  of  the  mountain  from  which 
the  enemy's  position  became  exposed  to  an  enfilad- 
ing fire.  In  the  assault  on  the  27th  M‘Pherson'8 
corps— the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth, 
commanded  respectively  by  Logan,  Dodge,  and  Blair 
— moved  against  the  main  position  on  the  Kenesaw, 

Blair  against  the  eastern,  Dodge  against  the  north- 
ern, and  Logan  against  the  western  slope.  Palmer 
at  the  same  time  assailed  the  enemy’s  centre,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  Hooker,  while  Schofield  swung 
around  to  the  extreme  right.  The  assault  failed, 
resulting  in  a Federal  loss  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men.  Schofield’s  movement  on  the  ene- 
my’s left  was  then  strengthened  and  pushed  for- 
ward, resulting  in  the  evacuation  of  Kenesaw,  July 
3,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 

July  5,  Johnston  took  up  a position  two  miles  north 
of  the  Chattahoochee  and  commenced  crossing ; by 
the  9th  his  whole  army  was  across,  having  lost  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  (rumor  says  4000)  on  its 
w ay  from  Kenesaw. 

Sherman  crossed  at  various  points  north  of  the 
railroad  bridge — his  main  oolufnn,  after  the  north 
bank  was  clear  of  the  enemy,  McPherson's  three 
corps  somewhat  earlier ; his  whole  army  being  south 
of  the  Chattahoochee  at  9 r.  m.  on  Sunday,  July  17. 

The  line  extended  from  near  the  mouth  of  Peach- 
tree Creek,  on  the  right,  to  Decatur,  n distance  of 
fourteen  miles,  as  follows : Palmer,  Hooker,  How- 
ard, Schofield,  the  three  corps  of  MTherson.  That 
Sunday  was  the  beginning  of  a momentous  w'cek. 
Sherman's  army  held,  as  we  have  seen,  a long  line, 
resting  in  the  form  of  an  arch  on  the  northeast  and 
| within  five  miles  of  Atlanta. 

I In  the  mean  time  Bragg,  the  military  super- 
visor of  the  Confederacy,  had  visited  Atlanta,  and 
on  the  18th  Johnston  was  removed  from  command, 
which  was  assumed  bv  General  Hood,  and  a new 
policy  was  adopted.  His  plan  w as  well  conceived. 

He  knew'  that  a line  fourteen  miles  long  must  be 
; weak  somewhere ; he  would  strike  the  right  centre, 
fold  Sherman’s  right  w'ing  back  on  the  Chattahoo- 
1 chee  and  then  turn  upon  and  annihilate  the  left.  On 
Wednesday,  therefore,  July  20,  he  came  out  and 
hurled  his  columns  against  Hooker’s  corps,  which 
was  after  all  not  the  w’eak  point,  making  three  os- 
j sanlts  which  w'ere  4i  bloodily  repulsed.” 

I Not  satisfied,  Hood  assaulted  again  on  Friday  and 
| with  even  poorer  success  than  before,  leaving,  so 
says  report,  7000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field, 
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*od  hilficthig  on  the  Federal  arm/  ft.  loss  of  2500. 
It  yess&xvil b&  day  that  MUberaon  was  killed. 

Shenima  hi  the  mean  time  jirivaiimt  fu&  lmw.*, 
dirabting  particular  attention  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Confederate  lines  of  retreat.  On  Thursday  Up 
had  gained  a position  eomnmndins  a portion  of  At- 
totai,  MU'herfam  moved  up  to  within  two  miles 
mol  <i  half  of  ike  city  on  the  south  anti  onat,  lib  left 
under  111  air  fipldirtg  4 ponttion  near  the  Mucou  road. 
Thar  tiara  four  great  lines  of  railroad  which  centra 
Mi  Atlanta.  Northerly  rum  toe  Western  and  At- 
l antic  road,  along  which  Sherman  hud  been  pushing 
Johnston  aerob*  the  rnonntains  for  three  numths. 
Ou  the  ♦vist  is  the  road  to  A ugu?* hi,  branching  ntf 
to  Charlestou  and  Savannah  : the  trunk  o{*  this 
road  was  held  by  MTkerson  at  Decatur.  On  tl)e 
SffiuiXi  runs  the  Martin  mad,  also  toioteeting  wdti 
Savannah  • a short  <U>fcince  south  of  AlUuitff  it 
branches  off  into  the  Weak  Pointnrfd  Montgomery 
road. 

This  latter  pkuJ  had  been  very  lately  Jl<&  object 
of#  raiding  expedition  under  the  com  maud  of  (Jeu- 
oral  .Roit-seau,  who  started  from  KuslVviflo,  duly  8, 
with  U700  cavalry,  consisting  of  four  regiment* 
wldch  concentrated  at  Decatur,  in  Northern  Ala- 
bama. Proceeding  from  {Deaf nr,  July  luv  4bd 
c. rousing  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  Rousseau  i 


struck  for  that  portion  of  the  West  Point  Voad  be* 
t ween  Montgomery  and  0 priHu.  Ihiiiug  t lib 
raiittb  of  eiglU  mitee  tbera  are  eight  railroad  bridge's^ 
all  of.  ivbbdi  m>rc  ilc&twy&i,  n Iso  1 between 

OfMdika  and  \Yc*t  Point.  He  reaclu  d Sherman^ 
liu^  ut  Mjarktia  nn  the  v2?d. 

fkmvral  Forrest  \va«  s-vtTr.l\  [nui island  about  lUn 
middle  of  July  bv  Onerals  Smith,  Mower,  add 
Cricrspn.,  Several  engagements  occurred  on  ditf^rk 
«nt  day*,,  iu  all  of  which  Fnmst,  with  !>jc  awl 
Walkerf  wore  defeated.  Grnrson  e^timatci  th<f 
Confejilcrute  losa  as  not  Jei*s  than  KUXb  SmiUrUia* 
c< impel  led  to  return  for  wrrat  of- supplier  The  I’wtt- 
-iW  with  Fofr*  st  Jh<ok  pttec  1a. tw ceil  Cor i at h and 
Okuiori.t  id  MiHvi^ippr,  on  the  Moblie  railroad. 

Smith’s'  and  flonsseaV’a  cxpinlitiouH  HUirte»l  dot- 
nearly  ut  (be  .Miine  tima.  A boat  the  Aarrur  ti\m> 
alrnV  Slocmn  fi \ ted  oof  two  u xpedi tinu*  fram  Ticks- 
bntjg  if  do  the  interior  pf  Mississippi.  These  were 
prpbaldy  bniy  a diversion  in  favor  of  Smith  and, 
Rpitsseiiu  ^ if  tb?y  meant  any  tiling  more  than  thh 
they  ccrtaluly  failed.  . y.  • 

The  Confederate  cruiser  A fofwxo.  -which  ha*  «o 
long:  b/Ou  tb Or  BCtmrge  of  our  commerce,  wa*  diw 
.'loyvi  ob  the  1 Dth  of  Juno  off  the  put  of  0»ct- 
boiVrgr  Frau/e,  l>v  tho  United  States  mfyaiuer  Km** 
*\iryt\  CeptiiiU  AV i uslmv : Tim  A jCaptam 
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Semmes,  arrived  at  Cherbourg  on  the  14  th,  from  a 
cruise  in  tho  Indian  Ocean.  In  accordance  with 
the  French  law  of  neutrality  she  was  warned  to 
leave  that  port.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  she 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  which  was  watched  by 
the  Kearsarge . The  French  iron-dad  Im  Couronne 
followed  her  until  she  was  beyond  French  waters. 
The  Kearsarge  stood  off,  followed  by  the  Alabama , 
for  about  three  leagues,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the 
action  should  take  place  clear  of  French  maritime 
jurisdiction : she  then  turned  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  force  of  the  two  vessels  was  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble equal ; the  crew  of  the  Kearsarge  was  a little 
more  numerous,  the  armament  of  the  Alabama 
somewhat  heavier.  The  Alabama  opened  lire  at 
11  o’clock  at  long  range,  the  Kearsarge  reserving 
her  fire  for  a little  until  they  came  closer.  During 
the  action  both  vessels  moved  in  a series  of  circles, 
gradually  diminishing,  and  having  a common  cen- 
tre, so  that  each  kept  her  starboard  battery  bearing 
upon  her  opponent  The  fire  of  the  Alabama  was 
more  rapid,  that  of  the  Kearsarge  more  accurate. 
The  commander  of  the  Kearsarge  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  protect,  in  a measure,  some  vital 
points  of  his  vessel,  by  suspending  the  iron  anchor- 
chains  over  the  side;  this  is  a novelty  in  naval 
war,  having  been  previously  only  used  by  one  of 
our  vessels  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  In  a i 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  action  began  the  Ala- 
bama began  to  suffer  severely.  At  every  moment 
she  suffered  more  and  more,  while  the  Kearsarge 
was  scarcely  harmed.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
Alabama  was  in  an  almost  sinking  state,  and  her 
commander  attempted  to  run  toward  the  shore  in 
order  to  reach  French  water ; the  Kearsarge.  crowd- 
ed all  steam  to  shut  her  off,  and  coming  within  400 
yards,  delivered  a broadside  which  reduced  the  en- 
emy to  a hopeless  condition.  Captain  Semmes, 
finding  his  vessel  going  down,  struck  her  flag,  or- 
dered his  crew  to  jump  overboard,  and  sent  a boat 
with  an  officer  to  surrender  bis  vessel  and  ask  as- 
sistance to  save  his  crew.  All  the  serviceable  boats 
of  the  Kearsarge  were  got  out  for  that  purpose. 
Meanwhile  an  English  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  own- 
ed by  a Mr.  Lancaster,  w hose  family  were  on  board, 
had  come  out  of  Cherbourg  to  see  the  fight.  He 
was  hailed  from  tho  Kearsarge  and  requested  to  aid 
in  saving  the  crew  of  tho  Alabama.  His  boats 
picked  up  about  forty,  including  Semmes  and  most 
of  his  officers;  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge  saved 
sixty;  and  nine  more  were  rescued  by  a French 
pilot-boat.  The  Alabama  lost  7 killed  on  board,  17 
drowned,  and  12  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Kear- 
sarge was  three  wounded,  only  one  mortally.  The 
vessel  was  scarcely  harmed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
action  w as  in  a condition  to  engage  again.  Mean- 
while the  commander  of  the  Deerhound  put  off  for 
the  English  coast,  with  the  men  whom  he  had  pick- 
ed up,  Captain  'Winslow  never  imagining  that  one 
who  bore  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  would 
be  guilty  of  thus  dishonorably  rescuing  bis  prison- 
ers. Semmes  was  landed  in  England,  and  received  J 
with  much  warmth,  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
soon  be  afloat  in  another  Alabama.  This,  if  more  j 
than  bravado,  was  supposed  to  refer  to  tho  Rappa- 
hannock, formerly  the  English  steamer  Victor,  w hich 
had  been  bought  by  the  Confederates,  taken  with- 
out armament  to  Calais,  in  France,  w here  she  was 
then  lying;  others  supposed  it  to  refer  .to  the  Ted - 
do,  a steamer  built  in  a French  port,  ostensibly  for 
the  China  trade,  but  presumed  to  be  designed  for 
the  Confederates ; this  vessel  soon  after  put  to  sea, 
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j and  it  was  announced  that  she  had  been  sold  to  the 
| Prussian  Government.  Others  still  suppose  that 
j it  referred  to  another  vessel  building  in  England. 
Captain  Winslow’  meanwhile  took  his  prisoners  into 
j Cherbourg,  and  as  French  law’  does  not  permit  the 

■ detention  of  foreign  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  he  had 
I no  ro» in  for  them  oil  his  own  vessel,  ho  released 

them  on  parole. 

Soon  after  two  other  United  States  steamers,  the 
Sacramento  and  the  Niagara,  arrived  in  these  wa- 
ters ; and  the  arrival  of  two  Confederate  steamers  is 
I announced.  One  of  these  was  supposed  to  he  the 
j General  Lee , and  the  other  the  Florida ,•  this  last  is 
thought  improbable,  as  that  vessel  was  only  a few 
J days  before  know’n  to  be  off  the  American  coast.  It 
is  generally  thought  to  be  a Confederate  corvette, 
name  unknown,  which  had  been  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gibraltar.  At  the  date  of  July  13 
there  was  a report  of  a naval  action  having  been 
fought  between  two  of  these  vessels,  but  the  news 
brought  two  days  later  failed  to  confirm  the  rumor. 

Mr.  Chase  resigned  bis  post  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  30th  of  June.  Tho  place  was  of- 
fered to  Mr.  Tod,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  who  de- 
clined to  accept  it  on  account  of  his  health.  It  was 
then  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Hon.  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  Senator  from  Maine,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate.  The  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  new  Secretary,  as  far  as  developed, 
seems  to  be  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
amount  of  currency,  which  is  thought  to  be  greater 
than  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
thus  to  have  in  part  caused  the  present  increase  of 
prices ; to  rely  upon  taxes  for  funds  to  meet  tho  cur- 
rent expenses  of  Government,  including  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  to  procure  what  other  amount 
may  be  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  w’af  by 
; loans  from  the  people.  Under  authority  of  an  Act 
| passed  in  June  ho  proposes  to  issue  $200,000,000 

■ in  Treasury  notes,  payable  in  throe  years,  to  bear 
| interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.  These  notes  to 
j be  of  $30,  $100,  $300,  $1000,  and  $3000,  to  have 

coupons  attached  for  the  payment  of  interest  semi- 
annually in  lawful  money ; these  notes  at  maturity 
to  be  convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  into 
bonds  at  6 per  cent,  redeemable  in  gold  after  1872, 
and  payable  ii>  1887.  This  proposition  was  accom- 
panied by  a cogent  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  urging  them,  on  the  grounds  of  interest 
and  patriotism,  to  take  ]>art  in  this  National  loan. 

The  Opposition  Members  of  Congress  put  forth, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  an  “Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
States  which  adhere  to  tho  Federal  Government,” 
arguing  that  there  is  good  reason  for  changing  the 
administration  and  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, through  the  instrumentality  of  suffrage,  in 
the  elections  of  the  present  year.  The  address  as- 
serts that  it  is  useless  to  speak  to  the  President  or 
j the  majority  in  Congress.  It  charges  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  engrossment  of  power;  with  military 
interference  in  elections;  with  the  creation  of  bogus 
States;  with  illegally  raising  troops;  with  unneces- 
sary and  hateful  conscription ; with  the  payment  of 
exorbitant  bounties;  with  employing  colored  troops 
on  an  equality  with  white  soldiers;  wdth  setting  up 
a false  and  ruino^hancial  system ; with  placing 
us  in  peril  of  fore^r  interference ; witli  endeavor- 
ing to  corrupt  the  race  by  amalgamation  with  ne- 
groes. It  then  proposes  to  organize  an  Opposition, 
upon  the  general  basis  that  all  law’s  shall  be  exe- 
cuted ; that  the  alleged  wrong  measures  of  Govcrn- 
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ment  shall  bo  abandoned ; that  all  troops  shall  bo 
raised  through  and  officered  by  State  authority; 
that  in  reconstructing  the  Union  the  States  shall 
stand  as  before  the  war,  except  as  to  changes  which 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  or  among  them  ; that 
the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide 
against  the  uncontrolled  domination  of  sectional 
parties  North  or  South ; and  that  there  should  be  a 
general  amnesty  proclaimed  except  for  particular 
offenses.  This  address,  of  which  the  above  are  the 
leading  points,  is  signed  by  nine  members  from 
Pennsylvania,  thirteen  from  Ohio,  five  from  Indiana, 
eight  from  Illinois,  one  from  Wisconsin,  two  from 
Kentucky,  one  from  Virginia,  two  from  Delaware, 
one  from  New  Jersey,  and  one  from  New  Hampshire 
— 13  in  all,  of  whom  7 arc  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  3G  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A singular  but  abortive  effort  has  been  made  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy.  After  some  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  bv  Mr. 
William  C.  Jewett,  George  N.  Sanders,  once  Navy 
Agent  at  New  York,  and  recently  an  active  agent 
for  the  Confederates  abroad,  wrote  to  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune , that  Clem- 
ent C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  and  James  P.  Holcombe 
of  Virginia,  and  himself,  with  one  other,  whose 
name  was  not  given,  were  In  Canada,  and  were 
ready  to  go  to  Washington  if  a safe-conduct  were 
given  them.  Mr.  Greeley,  w ho  had  gone  to  Niag- 
ara Fulls  authorized  to  act  in  the  matter,  replied 
that,  understanding  them  to  be  bearers  of  a propo- 
sition for  peace,  he  was  authorized  to  promise  the 
safe-conduct ; the  blank  left  for  the  name  w'as  filled 
by  him  with  that  of  Jacob  Thompson,  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  Mr.  Buchanan.  Clay 
andllolcombe  replied,  intimating  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  not  the  person  intended ; that  they  were 
not  accredited  agents  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  submit  propositions  for  peace,  but  they  were 
in  its  confidential  employment,  were  familiar  with 
its  wishes,  and  would  bo  furnished  with  authority 
to  act.  They  asked  for  a safe-conduct  to  Washing- 
ton, and  thence  to  Richmond.  Mr.  Greeley  replied 
that  under  this  changed  aspect  of  the  case  he  must 
await  instructions  from  the  President.  These  came 
in  the  shape  of  the  following  dispatch  from  the 
President,  addressed  “To  Whom  it  may  concern:” 

“Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery,  aud  which  comes  by  and  witli  authority 
that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by 
liberal  terms  on  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the 
bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe-conduct  both 
ways." 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  reply,  the  Confederate 
agents  at  once  broke  off  all  further  correspondence, 
affirming  that  the  document  precluded  negotiation, 
and  prescribed  in  advance  tho  terms  and  conditions 
of  peace,  returning  to  the  original  policy  of  ‘ 4 no  bar- 
gaining, no  negotiations,  no  truces  w'ith  the  rebels 
except  to  bury  their  dead,  until  every  man  shall 
have  laid  down  his  arms,  submitted  to  tho  Govern- 
ment, and  sued  for  mercy.” 

EUROPE. 

The  latest  intelligence  fiJk  England  shows  no 
increase  of  friendly  feeling  to^rnl  the  United  States. 
The  warm  reception  given  to  Captain  Scmmes  indi- 
cates the  current  of  sentiment  in  leading  circles. 
With  cotton  quoted  at  31  pence  a pound,  instead  of 
a little  less  than  8 pence,  w hich  was  the  ruling  price 
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just  before  the  war — a fourfold  increase  attributed 
to  our  blockade — the  feeling  among  financial  and 
commercial  circles  could  not  well  be  other  than  hos- 
tile to  us ; for  the  life  of  England  depends  upon  buy- 
ing raw  cotton  cheaply  and  selling  it  w'hen  manu- 
factured dearly.  Moreover,  the  high  rates  of  wages 
attainable  in  the  United  States  are  drawing  away 
the  best  part  of  the  laboring  class.  This  is  especiai- 
lv  the  case  in  Ireland,  whence  the  emigration  is  fast 
approaching  the  highest  numbers  reached  ten  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  emigrants  now  leaving  take  with 
them  not  only  their  persons  and  their  capacity  for 
labor,  but  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  capital.  A 
few'  3'ears  ago  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
was  to  encourage  emigration ; now  it  is  to  discour- 
age it.  Moreover  the  Opposition,  who  hope  to  re- 
place tho  present  Ministry,  are  committed  to  action 
against  the  friendly  or  at  least  neutral  course  which 
the  Government  has  endeavored  to  maintain.  A 
strong  pressure  is  thus  steadily  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Government  to  induce  a change  of  policy,  and 
it  has  not  been  without  its  effect.  Thus  in  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Lindsay  has  just  given  notice  of  a motion 
in  favor  of  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  w’as  postponed  at  the  special  request  of  the 
cabinet.  A deputation  from  a body  calling  itself  a 
society  for  obtaining  a cessation  of  hostilities  had 
an  audience  w ith  Lord  Palmerston,  and  it  is  now 
said  that  Mr.  Mason,  the  Confederate  Commissioner, 
has  had  an  interview  with  the  Premier,  w hich  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  Danish  question,  meanwhile,  for  the  moment 
absorbs  European  interest.  The  Peace  Conference 
held  its  final  session  on  the  25tlt  of  June^  having, 
ns  had  for  some  time  been  foreseen,  accomplished 
no  practical  result.  The  neutral  powders  agreed  to 
a partition  of  the  Duchies,  and  proposed  the  line  of 
the  Schlei.  Denmark  would  consent  to  this,  but 
the  Germans  claimed  more.  So  fighting  was  re- 
newed, the  Danes,  overmatched,  getting  the  worst 
of  it,  and  the  Prussians  capturing  island  of  Al- 
scn.  The  latest  report  is  that  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, apparently  despairing  of  any  substantial  aid 
from  England,  has  resolved  upon  a new  policy ; has 
dismissed  his  former  ministers,  and  asks  peace  with 
Prussia,  and  proposes  that  Denmark  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  a member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
placing  her  navy  under  the  control  of  the  Diet 
If  this  is  accomplished  the  German  Confederation 
will  soon  be  able  to  take  rank  among  the  great 
maritime  powers,  the  point  at  which  Prussia  and 
the  minor  German  states  have  really  all  along  been 
aiming.  Such  a result  can  not  be  pleasing  to  En- 
gland and  France,  who  now  hold  between  them  the 
control  of  the  ocean.  Moreover,  no  little  uneasi- 
ness has  been  felt  on  account  of  a meeting  lately 
held  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, w hich  was  reported  to  have  in  effect  resulted  in 
a league  between  these  powers  against  England  and 
France.  There  is,  however,  no  sure  evidence  of  the 
accomplishment  of  any  such  league.  Meanwhile 
the  personal  relations  of  the  English  court  with  the 
belligerents  have  no  small  part  in  complicating 
British  action.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Queen 
is  married  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crowm ; while  the  wrife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  may  at  any  time  become  Queen  of 
| Great  Britain,  and  who  is  said  to  have  gained  com- 
! plete  control  over  her  feeble  husband,  is  daughter 
| of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Tho  Queen  herself  ap- 
l parently  leans  to  the  German  side ; but  the  future 
i Q-een,  of  course,  is  in  favor  of  the  Danes. 
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MR.  JARVES,  a gentleman  who  has  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  pictures, 
and  of  whose  interesting  collection  of  old  works  we 
believe  that  we  spoke  with  sincere  praise  some  years 
ago,  has  recently  published  a book  called  “The 
Art- Idea,  ” which  we  have  not  yet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see.  But  we  learn  from  a review  of  it 
that  the  remarks  upon  pictures,  in  which  the  Easy 
Chair  has  sometimes  indulged,  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jarves  in  the  terms  which,  the  impartial  re- 
viewer assures  us,  their  shallowness  properly  mer- 
its. Now  the  Easy  Chair  acknowledges  a pleasant 
perplexity.  It  does  not  know  whether  to  be  more 
indignant  that  any  body  should  call  any  of  its  re- 
marks shallow,  or  gratified  that  its  harmless  chat 
should  be  honored  by  the  notice  of  an  actual,  print- 
ed, and  bound  book : printed  and  bound,  too,  if  the 
author's  previous  works  establish  any  precedent,  in 
the  most  attractive  and  becoming  manner.  Sitting 
quietly  by  the  way  weaving  leaves  and  transient 
little  blos9#ms  into  the  prettiest  chaplet  it  can  con- 
trive, and  hanging  it  every  month  upon  the  fence 
in  the  modest  hope  that  some  passer-by  may  have  a 
momentary  pleasure,  here  comes  a nobleman  whirl- 
ing along  in  his  glittering  chariot,  and  disdainfully 
exclaims,  “ Trash ! rubbish ! that  is  not  a diamond 
crown.  ” True,  O King ! it  is  but  a poor  little  nose- 
gay. Have  the  grace  to  consider  it. 

The  criticism,  by  which  imposing  name  our  chat 
about  pictures  is  called,  is  only  an  expression  of 
opinion  or  of  impressions.  The  Easy  Chair  reads  a 
book,  or  hears  an  opera,  or  secs  a picture,  and  tells 
its  cronies  what  it  thinks  of  them.  The  opinions 
are  very  likely  potr  enough,  and  the  impressions 
shallow;  but  shall  all  conversation  stop  because  it 
is  not  profound  or  wise  ? Our  friend  in  tho  chariot,  ] 
as  we  learn  from  the  reviewer,  calls  Leutze  the  For- 
rest of  American  painters.  What  opinion  does  he 
suppose  Mr.  Leutze  and  his  friends  entertain  of  that 
opinion  ? We  are  all  the  Archbishop  and  Gil  Bias. 
“ I most  humbly  beg  that  you  will  not  be  ofifended 
with  my  freedom,”  quoth  Gil  Bias.  “God  forbid  i 
(cried  the  Archbishop  with  precipitation),  God  for-  ] 
bid  that  I should  find  fault  with  it.  In  so  doing  I 
should  be  very  unjust.  I don't  at  all  take  it  ill 
that  you  speak  your  sentiment : it  is  your  senti- 
ment only  that  I find  bad.  I have  been  mo9t 
.egrcgiously  deceived  in  your  narrow  understand- 
Ing.” 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  Easy  Chair  met 
S^ex  in  Broadway,  and  talked  for  an  hour  under  an 
awning  by  the  Astor  House.  It  was  Silex  that 
Elia  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  imperfect  sym- 
pathies. “ You  may  have  an  opinion  of  a contem- 
porary picture,”  said  he,  “ but  you  have  no  right  to 
express  it,  for  it  is  the  painter’s  bread  and  butter. 
You  pierce  innocent  hearts  with  your  steel  pen- 
point — and  none  tho  less  surely  if  the  pen  be  gold. 
You  say  a fine  sharp  thing,  and  it  costs  a toiling 
artist  his  Sunday's  beef  or  his  month  by  the  sea  or 
among  the  hills.  It  pleases  your  vanity  to  be 
smart  in  print,  and  some  poor  fellow’s  boy  must  go 
without  a quarter's  schooling  in  consequence.  No 
truly  humane  man  will  express  an  opinion  which 
makes  a patient,  industrious,  worthy  fellow-creature 
suffer.” 

This  is  a philosophy  which  puts  the  Easy  Chair 
and  the  author  who  finds  his  opinions  of  pictures 
shallow  into  the  same  category.  For  it  declares 


that  no  unfavorable  opinion,  however  shallow,  how- 
ever sincere  and  profound,  must  be  expressed  if  it 
endangers  any  body’s  revenue  innocently  derived. 
But  the  Easy  Chair  does  not  surrender.  If  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper  issues  a volume  of  sonnets — what 
are  depreciatory  adjectives  made  for  if  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  case  at  sight?  If  people  believe  brass 
to  be  gold,  they  will  pay  accordingly ; but  it  is  no 
reason  for  any  body  who  knows  to  keep  silence  be- 
cause the  merchant  himself  believes  it  to  be  gold. 

“ Yes,”  says  Silex,  u but  you  do  not  know  about 
pictures.” 

“ Yes,”  cry  the  painters,  “let  only  those  who 
know  criticise.” 

Very  well,  does  the  critic  who,  with  justice  that 
we  do  not  question,  knows  the  Easy  Chair’s  opinion 
of  pictures  to  be  worthless,  also  know  that  Leutze  is 
the  Forrest  of  American  artists  ? 

Certainly  not.  That  is,  after  all,  his  opinion  only. 
The  whole  thing  is  a matter  of  opinion,  because  art, 
viewed  aesthetically,  is  not  an  exact  science.  A spec- 
tator is  surely  not  shallow  because  he  finds  pleasing 
points  in  Guido,  nor  profound  because  he  delights 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  Medici  chapel.  All  that 
Silex,  or  tho  author  of  the  Art-Idea,  or  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  can  demand  of  any  man  who 
talks  about  pictures  is  that  he  shall  say  what  he 
honestly  thinks.  A picture  is  indeed,  under  some 
circumstances,  an  article  of  merchandise  like  a keg 
of  red  herring,  just  as  a man  has  two  legs  like  a 
dodo ; but  tho  likeness  ends  there.  A man  has  un- 
doubtedly a right  to  print  in  the  Evening  Post  his 
opinion  that  the  red  herring  of  Aker  and  Co.  arc  bet- 
ter than  those  of  Baker  and  Co.,  or  that  he  prefers 
Muir's  Scotch  pale  ale  to  the  Philadelphia  brew.  It 
inay  be  a very  small-beer  business.  But  why  should 
Baker  and  Co.  and  Philadelphia  complain  ? It  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

Any  competent  person  can  prove  to  all  of  us  that 
we  ought  to  believe  every  proposition  in  Euclid. 
He  may  show  to  us  conclusively  that  each  is  so  and 
can  not  be  otherwise.  But  neither  Ruskin,  nor 
Hay  don,  nor  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  nor  Goethe,  nor 
Jarves,  can  prove  to  anyone  of  us  that  we  ought  to 
admire  Michael  Angelo  more  than  Raphael,  or  Ra- 
phael more  than  Titian.  Most  men  would  enjoy 
Macaulay  more  than  Milton.  Nay,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventh  edition  of  Tupper’s  Proverbial 
Philosophy,  which  we  recently  saw  announced, 
shows  how  much  milk  is  found  in  that  cocoa-nut. 
Is  the  expression  of  the  pleasure  improper  ? It  may 
show  shallowness,  but  if  only  profundity  is  to  be 
allowed  in  print,  who  shall  bo  censor?  Let  only 
those  criticise  pictures  who  know!  exclaim  the 
painters.  But  that  does  not  help  us.  We  still 
stick  fast  at  the  old  question,  Who  knows  ? 

At  this  point,  Rossiter,  the  artist,  who,  although 
he  has  left  the  city  and  lives  in  the  lovely  hollow 
of  the  Hudson  highlands,  is  devoted  as  ever  to  his 
easel,  puts  in  his  friendly  word.  Busied  with  a 
grave  and  important  work,  4he  Life  of  Christ,  illus- 
trated in  a series  of  large  pictures,  he  is  not  in  the 
least  removed  from  the  most  active  sympathy  with 
all  the  interests  of  the  art  world,  and  watched  from 
his  eyrie  the  contest  that  shook  it  during  the  spring. 
He  says: 

14  It  should  obtain  as  a canon  in  criticism  that  the 
critic  shall  be  a professor  of  the  art,  science,  occupation, 
or  cos  ft  which  be  criticises.  Then,  so  far  as  ho  can  show 
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through  his  work*  Ills  perceptive  power,  so  far  may  he  be 
recognized  as  critical  authority  and  no  farther. 

uLet  me  illustrate  and  define  the  position,  by  a paral- 
lelism in  another  calling.  Were  you  and  I to  have  had 
the  unfortunate  opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the  many 
battles  in  Virginia,  from  a stand-point  where  we  could 
command  the  field  as  much  as  possible,  we  would  use  our 
individual  perceptive  faculties  to  the  making  up  an  opin- 
ion of  what  was  going  on  within  the  scope  of  our  vision, 
and,  haviug  tolerably  good  eyes,  we  should  be  able  to  nar- 
rate all  that  we  saw.  Since  our  earliest  school-days  we 
have  read  of  battles,  from  those  of  the  Amoritcs  and  II it- 
tltcs,  to  that  of  yesterday.  These  we  would  apply  to  as- 
sist in  making  intelligent  all  that  we  saw.  Wo  might 
recall  the  struggles  of  Thermopyl©  and  Marathon,  of 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo,  of  Quebec  and  Trenton — the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Greek,  the  system  of  the  Roman  phalanx  and 
legion,  the  tactics  of  C©sar,  the  strategy  of  Napoleon. 
Having  dipped  somewhat  into  military  engineering  wo 
are  familiar  with  its  principles,  from  the  practice  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  Vauban,  and  thence  to  our  day.  We  can 
talk  glibly  of  projectiles,  can  quofe  the  exact  projection 
and  range  of  an  Armstrong  or  a Parrot-rifled  bore,  reeling 
off  any  amount  of  statistics  to  prove  our  erudition.  We 
know  an  officer  or  two,  with  whom  we  have  bandied  opin- 
ions, and  gathered  professional  authority.  But  alas 1 as 
we  stand  on  tho  summit,  so*  well  out  of  reach  of  a stray 
shot  os  to  secure  a cool  judgment,  we  see  here  and 
there  the  marshaling  of  battalions,  the  sectional  move- 
ments of  a great  army.  We  begin  to  form  our  theory  of 
what  is  to  be  done ; are  immensely  wise  as  to  the  method 
and  its  result.  Yondor  is  a small  wreath  of  smoke,  there 
larger  wreaths,  anon  a great  deal  %f  noise,  obscuring 
clouds,  blinding  dust,  a helter-skelter,  hither  and  thither, 
apparently  nothing  but  chaos.  We  hall  an  officer  speed- 
ing past.  ‘Ho,  friend  1 does  not  yonder  battle  betoken 
defeat  to  the  enemy?*  When  you  hear  his  reply  of  dis- 
dain: ‘■That  which  you  sec  is  only  a skirmish,  tho  battle 
is  being  fought  miles  away.* 

4 ‘Scarcely  a person  can  bo  brought  to  the  humiliating 
avowal  that  ho  does  not  perceive  all  that  another  does  in 
an  object,  scene,  or  incident  But  until  ho  has  gone  into 
an  artistic  analysis  of  what  his  eyes  behold  he  little  dreams 
how  near  the  mole's  are  his  optical  penetration. 

44  The  art  of  drawing  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  tho 
faculty  of  describing  by  lines  what  one  secs;  and  just  eo 
far  as  a person  sees  comprehensively,  so  far  can  that  per- 
son define  the  contour  of  an  object,  or  the  spneo  it  occu- 
pies relatively  to  other  objects,  by  boundary  lines.  And 
so  of  the  perception  of  local  light  and  dark,  light  and 
shade,  color  and  texture,  which  make  the  qualities  of  nil 
visible  things  which  can  be  rendered  by  painting,  and 
through  the  subtle  knowledge  of  which,  in  proper  combi- 
nation, the  artist  is  enabled,  by  means  of  a few  pigmeuU, 
brushes,  and  a flat  surface,  to  convey  an  Impression  or 
representation  of  them  to  the  mind  of  a beholder. 

14  It  is  true  that  looking  at  Nature  attentively  educates 
the  eye  and  perceptive  faculties  to  determining  approxi- 
mate qualities  in  a picture,  and  the  study  of  good  pictures 
enables  the  student  of  them  to  better  comprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  nature.  But  he  can  only  a reive  at  the  power 
of  close  discrimination  and  scrutiny  through  the  process 
pursued  by  artists  in  their  education. 

‘‘Nothing  is  so  illusive  as  this  matter  of  vision,  and 
hence  young  students,  with  their  eyes  just  opening,  their 
ideality  active,  and  their  feelings  keen,  think  they  can 
scan  the  whole  arena  of  art's  domain,  and  sit  in  arrogant 
judgment  on  the  works  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  minds. 

‘4A  few  years,  and  their  assumption  becomes  tempered 
to  a healthier,  wiser,  and  more  judicious  recognition  of 
their  own  range  of  observation.  And  late  in  life  they  find 
tho  telescopes  they  clutched  as  boys  are  only  tin  horns— 
things  to  blast  through,  and  not  tho  tubes  through  which 
to  read  the  stars. 

44  If  the  neophytes  in  art,  then,  are  deluded  in  their  es- 
timate of  how  much  thoy  see  and  gauge,  how  much  more 
so  are  tho  critics  who  have  not  even  entered  at  the  door 
through  which  only  positive  knowledge  in  sight  can  bo  ob- 
tained? 

“On  the  walls  of  an  Exhibition  gallery  are  hung  a 
promiscuous  array  of  pictures,  the  products  of  different 
minds,  possessing  somo  qualities  in  common,  but  each 


with  its  individual  excellence  arising  from  the  individu- 
ality of  the  artist.  Comparisons  in  works  of  art,  there- 
fore, are  inconsistent  and  unphiloeophicaL  With  as  much 
reason  one  can  assert  that  an  oak  is  better  than  a hick- 
ory, a willow  than  a cedar,  a stramonium  than  a rose* 
hush.  Each  have  tlielr  application  in  the  divine  econo- 
my. One  for  ships,  another  for  wheel-barrows ; one  for 
charcoal,  another  for  decorativo  uses;  one  for  medicine, 
another  for  fragrance  and  beauty.  Nor  must  we  con- 
found things,  and  say  which  is  best,  until  we  have  scanned 
all  its  uses,  and  even  then  with  broadest  latitude  and  am- 
plest qualification.  True,  the  spectator  may  say  that  Mr. 
Church  excels  Mr.  Kensett,  or  Mr.  Kensett  excels  Mr. 
Church ; that  Mr.  Leutze  is  superior  to  Mr.  Johnson,  or 
Mr.  Johnson  is  the  abler  artist.  But  the  united  testimony 
of  fifty  men  does  not  any  the  more  make  one  superior  to 
the  other,  or  define  the  standard  of  excellence. 

“And  here  we  arrive  at  the  next  canon  in  art-criti- 
cism. None  should  attempt  fo  define  standards  of  excel- 
lence, methods,  direction,  or  planes  of  difference,  except 
those  who  are  conceded  as  masters  of  a calling. 

44  Now,  inasmuch  as  no  ono  mind  has  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a perfect  artist,  so  no  artist  can  be  considered 
oracular  except  in  the  qualities  which  constitute  his  partic- 
ular excellence;  while  in  the  elements  of  which  he  is  defi- 
cient he  is  more  or  lees  fallible. 

“In  proof  of  this,  every  true  artist  who  jps  labored 
long  at  his  profession  learns  his  own  weaknesses  and  rhort- 
comiugs,  and  turns  for  direction  and  illumination  instinct- 
ively to  certain  minds  who  have  explored  or  probed  be- 
yond him,  conscious  that  those  only  who  are  superior  to 
him  can  healthily  criticise  his  works,  and  the  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  direction  they  are  strongest.  Thus,  for 
force  of  dramatic  character,  for  composition,  for  consist- 
ency in  grouping,  the  rationale  of  chiar-oscuro,  he  would 
consult  with  one  like  Leutze,  who  is  eminent  in  these 
qualities,  and  solicit  liis  critical  opinion  before  another's; 
for  the  evanescent  expression  of  aerial  gradation,  the  ten- 
derness of  hue  and  fullness  of  texture  every  where  mani- 
fest in  nature,  he  would  seek  advice  from  a Kensett;  for 
the  rendering  of  a pastoral  theme,  Durand ; for  tranquil- 
lity, Casilear;  for  the  analysis  of  slftes  and  thoroughness 
of  detail,  he  would  go  to  Church ; for  breadth  and  lumin- 
osity, to  Gifford  or  Haseltine;  for  color,  to  Coleman;  for 
large  catholic  sentiment  and  poetry,  to  Cole ; for  finesse 
and  delicacy,  to  Shattuck  or  Hill;  for  fresh,  hearty  trans- 
lation of  quiet  nooks,  to  Iiart;  and  so,«ad  infinitum. 
Each  and  all  have  their  dissimilar  qualities  of  varied  ex- 
cellence. So  have  they  each  their  parish  of  admirers; 
and  all  attempts  at  comparison  arc  senseless,  conducive 
to  cahals  and  cliques,  with  their  attendant  bickerings,  and 
to  ignobld  contests  among  followers  or  admirers. 

44  By  the  analysis  of  one  picture  tlio  rules  which  should 
obtain  in  criticism  maybe  explained,  and  we  will  take  Mr. 
Lcutze’s  Crossing  the  Delaware  as  a conspicuous  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaniug.  It  is  amenable  to  criticism  from  dif- 
ferent stand-points.  First,  every  student  in  history  may 
comment  from  his  knowledge  of  the  historic  data.  Is  tho 
scene  rendered  according  to  all  the  facts  and  traditions  ? 
Are  the  costumes  exact?  Tho  nationalities  of  the  group 
consistently  given?  I)o  Washington’s  face  and  attitude 
convey  his  character?  Is  ho  too  tall  or  too  short,  too 
young  or  too  old,  for  the  period  of  life?  Is  Greene's  por- 
trait from  tho  best  authorities?  Is  the  hour  of  dawn 
right?  etc.,  etc.  Second,  the  material  critic.  The  tailor, 
the  shoemaker  may  scrutinize  the  facts  of  their  crafts ; the 
boat-builder  may  ask  and  question  of  the  boat.  These 
are  the  critical  provinces  of  the  general  beholders.  Then 
comes  the  technical  province,  or  field  of  art,  with  its  anal- 
ysis. Are  the  positions  and  groupings  consistent  and  skill- 
fully disposed?  Are  the  chiar-oscuro,  light  and  shade, 
tone,  color,  textures,  and  qualities  all  satisfactorily  ex- 
pressed ? 

44  Each  artist  and  his  satellites  immediately  begin  with 
their  objections.  One  will  think  the  general  color  too 
cold,  another  too  warm  for  the  hour.  One  will  exact  more 
generality  of  treatment,  another  require  more  detail.  Thu 
marine-painter  may  cavil  at  tho  water.  The  landscapist 
who  has  studied  winter  effects  may  object  to  the  color  and 
consistency  of  the  ice. 

44  Many  may  find  great  incompleteness  In  the  fragments ; 
but  it  will  be  only  as  the  whole  theme  and  its  treatment 
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can  be  grasped,  analyzed,  ganged,  and  weighed,  that  a 
really  ph  ilnsophlcal  and  intelligent  criticism  can  be  written. 

accomplish  thU  the  critic  must  baveyril  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  artistic  mindc,  gatlierA  from  a long 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  a technical  knowledge  of 
every  object  introduced  into  the  work.  He  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  scientific  facts  on  which  the  rendering 
rests.  He  must  be  a dramatist  to  analyze  the  situations, 
and  a thorough  scholar  to  pronounce  on  the  historic  ver- 
sion. Does  any  critic  of  our  newspapers  combine  all  these 
elements?  Otherwise  he  is  but  a quack  mentor,  and  his 
syllables  should  be  regarded  as  the  noisy  babblings  of  one, 
who,  having  the  public  ear,  utters  fallawes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  who  arc  doing  their  best  to  dfcrk  out  their 
inner  promptings. 

“ Exacting  such  qualifications  In  the  critic,  you  say, 
virtually  does  away  with  criticism.  This  is  just  the  point 
at  which  wc  would  arrive,  namely:  As  no  one  within  or 
without  the  profession  has  all  the  qualities  nece  ssary  for  a 
thorough  and  oracular  art-critic,  so  a little  less  arrogance, 
a little  less  dogmatic  ex  cathedra  assertion,  a little  less 
positiveness  in  promulgating  shallow  opinions,  and  a little 
more  charity,  for  the  constitutional  blindness  of  the  art- 
ists, would  be  in  better  taste. 

“Let  the  public  be  encouraged  to  go  to  exhibitions,  even 
upon  the  condition  of  making  them  free.  Then  let  the 
people  be  educated  by  the  various  examples  which  various 
hands  produce.  One  with  ideality  large  will  feast  on  a 
mystical  conglomeration  of  tints  such  03  Turner  sent  from 
his  easel.  Another  will  be  stirred  to  heroism  by  the  deeds 
of  Washington  or  Luther  happily  depicted.  A third,  by 
the  touching  portrayal  of  the  Sister  of  Charity's  Bclf-sacri- 
fice,  may  be  prompted  to  merciful  acts  and  seek  to  do 
likewise.  A fourth  will  fiud  delight  in  the  contentious 
translation  of  a tin  pot,  or  derive  satisfaction  in  counting 
the  leaves  of  a daisy  wrought  with  a most  marvelous 
patience. 

“Another  point  to  which  I would  nlludo  is  the  quality 
of  the  works  artists  often  exhibit.  With  painters, a*  with 
other  men,  the  necessity  of  providing  sustenance  for  them- 
selves and  families  often  compels  them  to  paint  sketchy 
things  merely  for  bread,  or  to  meet  some  pressing  pecun- 
iary want. 

“In  art,  more  than  any  other  profession,  this  condition 
exists ; and  when  an  artist  has  done  better  things,  a gen- 
erous writer  would  never  sneer  at  tho  slight  works,  how- 
ever mucli  he  might  deplore  them,  but  rather  put  down  to 
adverse  circumstance,  trouble,  and  necessity,  the  escape 
of  these  callow  broods  into  the  market's  glare  and  invidious 
gaze. 

“Then  again,  there  are  waif  thought  which  an  ortlst 
dashes  off,  and  is  wililug  to  scatter  among  thoso  who  will 
entertain  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

“Many  cxin  afford  to  give  a trifle  fora  thought  sketchily 
expressed  where  one  can  pay  for  amplifying  the  thought 
through  months  of  labor.  Such  works  are  not  subjects  for 
criticism,  nor  have  they  a definite  value.  One  may  be 
willing  to  give  as  many  dollars  os  another  would  pence 
for  the  saraa  thing.  And  so  of  the  sale  value  of  an  artist's 
elaborate  works.  As  there  are  no  defined  laws  of  criticism 
so  there  is  no  standard  of  pecuniary  value.  A picture  to- 
day may  bring  a fabulous  price.  Next  year  none  so  poor 
to  do  it  money  reverence.  One  class  of  artists  are  popular 
this  month,  another  will  be  next.  Many  of  the  most  en- 
during fame  scarcely  realized  enough  in  their  lifetime  to 
keep  them  from  the  fangs  of  penury.  Others  rioting  iu 
favors  while  living,  being  dead,  have  their  works  deemed 
valueless.  So  in  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  behooves 
critics  to  look  to  their  conceits  and  sounding  paragraphs, 
for  in  all  times  have  the  false  prophets  abounded,  and  it 
Ls  not  a pleasant  reputation  to  possess. 

“ There  is  a great  wrong  inflicted,  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance unwittingly  doubtless,  by  the  conductors  of  journals 
In  permitting  one  who  ls  expert  with  pen  to  write  plati- 
tudes or  dogmatic  opinion  behind  tho  anonymous  shield. 
The  nameless  sheltered  individual,  with  a little  more  knowl- 
edge than  the  generality  of  his  readers,  is  enabled  by  the 
use  of  a few  technical  phrase."  and  sounding  sentences  to 
iinposo  his  opinion  on  the  unlearned.  This  is  a source 
fertile  in  mischief  to  the  cause  of  a diversified,  healthy, 
catholic  art.  And  each  profession  should  enter  its  protest 
against  all  such  specious,  deluding,  and  seemingly  authori- 


tative opinion,  ntore  especially  when  prompted  by  the 
animus  which  is  so  evident  in  Borne  of  the  recent  art  no- 
tices. 

“ We  are  living  In  an  ago  when  the  iconodaat  rather 
should  be  immolated,  that  each  may  be  permitted  to  wor- 
ship the  images  which  symbolize  to  him  or  her  the  most 
attractive,  the  gentlest,  the  purest,  or  the  loftiest  ideas." 

The  proper  limits  of  the  discussion  here  for  this 
month  are  reached,  and  the  Easy  Chair  will  not 
take  lip  the  gage  so  pleasantly  thrown  down.  But 
he  must  protest  against  interposing  bread  and  but- 
ter as  a bar  to  assthctic  criticism,  for  in  that  case 
there  would  be  no  mention  of  any  works  of  any  kind 
whatever  except  praise.  What  arc  called  art-criti- 
cisms, whether  in  Mr.  Jarvcs’s  book,  in  the  columns 
of  a newspaper,  or  in  this  mild  domain  of  the  Easy 
Chair,  arc  merely  the  opinions  and  impressions  of  the 
amiable  writers,  modified  and  enlightened  by  more 
or  less  study  and  thought.  To  claim  that  each  one 
shall  be  a complete  master  of  the  subject  in  every 
aspect  and  detail  is  wild,  because  his  opinion,  if  un- 
favorable, or  bis  criticism,  is  that  the  artist  or  au- 
thor himself  is  not  a master.  Of  course  every  man 
who  writes  for  the  public  is  morally  bound  to  write 
sincerely  and  not  malevolently,  and  if  he  have  no 
knowledge  of  pictures,  for  instance,  or  no  musical 
car,  he  should  be  dissuaded  from  undertaking  to  dis- 
course of  paintings  and  music.  But  as  for  prohibit- 
ing all  art-criticism  not  licensed  by  the  National 
Academy,  or  granting  that  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  pictures  except  the  painters,  these  are  follies 
against  which  the  Easy  Chair  will  continue  to  pour 
the  shallow  rill  of  his  protest.  Since  people  with 
tongues  and  pens  will  write  and  talk  about  pictures, 
let  hs  hope  that  their  observations  may  be  intelligent 
and  profound ; but  let  us  demand  that  they  shall  lie 
sincere. 

There  was  never  a lovelier  day  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  than  wc  had  this  year,  and  there  was  never 
probably  a sincercr  observance  of  it.  Events  have 
taught  us  the  worth  of  what  seemed  somewhat  cheap 
from  familiarity  and  the  solemnity  of  what  bad  be- 
come almost  a mere  holiday.  Indeed,  the  orator 
of  the  Fourth  could  not  desire  a more  imposing  em- 
phasis than  the  times  give  to  his  theme ; and  if  he 
were  wise  he  could  not  fail  to  show  exactly  the 
character  of  our  revolution  as  distinguished  from 
all  others  and  from  mere  rebellion.  Washington, 
indeed,  took  up  arms  against  his  government,  ami 
was  a rebel.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  the 
Jacobite  gentry  in  Great  Britain  did  the  same  thing 
thirty'  years  before,  that  they  were  as  honorable  as 
; Washington,  although  they  were  equally  rebels. 
As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  so  well  states  the  truth : 
“ We  can  not  say  4 a rebellion  is  a rebttion,’  or  1 our 
fathers  rebelled,  therefore  may  wc;’  for,  the  condi- 
tions failing,  that  which  was  made  to  them  a right 
may  be  in  us  a crime.”* 

There  was  one  pleasant  incident  of  the  Fourth 
this  year  which  was  the  diversion  of  money  from 
mere  selfish  enjoyment  to  the  refreshment  of  the  sol- 
diers. A generous  and  timely  suggestion  was  made 
that  fresh  vegetables  should  bo  sent  to  the  army, 
i and  two  or  three  gentlemen  taking  the  matter  earn- 
! estly  in  hand,  subscriptions  poured  in,  a vessel  was 
| freighted,  and  on  the  happy  day  onions  beets,  eab- 
bages,  and  other  grateful  food  were  served  to  great 
I numbers  of  the  soldiers  at  the  very  front  near  Pe- 
tersburg. 

# “Revolution  against  Free  Government  not  a Right, 
but  a Crime.”  An  Address  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D. 
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The  city  was  comparatively  qnift,  and  the  acci- 
dents were  very  few.  There  was  but  one  thing  to 
be  regretted,  which  was,  that  the  news  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  A labama  was  not  received  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth.  Yet  it  was  not  far  from  the  Fourth 
when  it  came ; and  it  renewed,  during  the  season 
of  the  anniversary,  that  national  pride  in  the  navy 
which  was  last  year  gratified  for  the  army  by  the 
victory  at  Gettysburg. 

The  old  “Fourth  of  Julys”  we  shall  not  see 
any  more.  The  days  in  which  war  was  only  a 
name  of  past  and  incredible  suffering  have  gone 
forever.  The  soldier  is  no  longer  a queer  and  ludi- 
crous figure,  whom,  in  our  pride  of  peace,  we  sin- 
cerely pitied.  The  militia  musters,  and  sham- 
fights,  and  Cornwalliscs,  that  were  such  parodies 
upon  the  tragedy  of  war,  will  never  again  seem  to 
us  so  absurd  and  contemptible.  The  soldier  is  now 
the  most  serious  figure  in  the  population,  and  war 
is  the  most  familiar  and  terrible  fact  of  the  times. 

We  shall  learn,  and  the  lesson  will  point  many 
a Fourth  of  July  oration  yet  undelivered,  that  na- 
tions are  not  altogether  the  worse  for  war,  and  that 
there  arc  many  greater  calamities.  In  the  homes, 
indeed,  where  the  individual  blow  falls,  shattering 
many  more  lives  than  the  one  gloriously  lost,  no 
sorrow  seems  so  cruel.  But  in  all  the  homes  of  the 
land,  in  the  country  itself,  in  the  national  heart, 
war  may  be  a process  of  purification  and  elevation. 
This,  indeed,  can  not  be  in  any  war  of  conquest  or 
aggrandizement.  It  can  only  be  where  war  is  the 
alternative  of  dishonor,  and  when  it  is  waged  for  no 
private  or  selfish  advantage,  but  for  tbc  welfare  of 
all. 


Tiif.  refractory  lawn  of  last  summer  upon  which 
the  Sassafras  Club  meets  is  once  more  smooth  ! 
green  turf,  and  a special  meeting  was  called  on  the  | 
afternoon  of  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  for  the  sol-  ' 
emn  admission  of  the  new  member.  The  wind  blew' 
plcasaptly,  but  ineffectively,  from  the  west,  when 
the  neophyte  was  seated  in  the  cane  chair  in  the 
sassafras  shadow,  and  was  admitted  ad  eundem.  j 
Friendly,  genial,  accomplished,  with  an  interesting, 
various,  and  unique  experience  of  life ; sensitive  to  j 
every'  mood  and  word  of  hi9  companions,  as  a ripe 
field  of  rye  to  the  wind  and  sun,  and  sympathetic 
in  all  good  and  lofty  impulses ; a democrat  of  the 
true  school,  humane  in  feeling  as  John  Howard,  and 
fastidious  in  taste  as  the  Count  d’Artois ; a mellow’ 
cynic  with  Jaqucs,  and  a gentleman  with  Mcrcu- 
tio,  our  new  Knight  of  the  Sassafras  smiles  in 
humorous  contemplative  incredulity  through  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar,  forever  ready  to  despair,  but 
always  gay.  g 

The  meeting  naturally  suggested  especial  remem- 
brance of  the  absent  brethren.  One,  for  instance, 
in  London ; one  in  Bombay ; one  among  Berkshire 
hills,  and  one  bv  the  sea;  the  member  for  Woods 
and  Pastures  haply  musing  in  some  quiet  nook  upon 
the  words  of  an  “English  female  preacher”  of  the 
Friends,  thoughtfully  wondering  whether  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  camp  or  hospital  some 
duty  might  not  be  done  by  him.  In  the  modula- 
tions of  the  west  wind  wo  heard  their  voices,  and 
the  new  member  declared  that  he  saw  them  in*  the 
smoke,  and  had  never  seen  them  out  of  it. 

But  the  most  interesting  report  w*as  from  Bom- 
bay, from  which  the  wind  seemed  especially’  to  blow, 
and  it  was  of  the  last  act  of  our  honored  coadjutor 
Mancherjee  Horrausjee  Cama,  that  excellent  Parsee 
who  was  always  unable  to  see  that  an  apple  is 


changed  because  you  call  it  a peach,  or  that  a 
good  man  is  not  the  same  as  a Christian.  No  one 
who  saw  hi*  will  ever  forget  his  sweet  Asian  tran- 
quillity, or  believe  that  Zoroaster  had  only  the  Ices 
of  wisdom.  Some  months  ago  he  sent,  in  memory 
of  his  kind  reception  in  America  and  interest  in  its 
cause,  a sum  of  money  to  be  used  as  the  wisdom  of 
his  friends  here  should  decide.  And  there  is  now 
finished  and  published  a translation  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  Persian 
bible.  It  hadjteen  edited  in  the  original  by  Ger- 
man scholars,  but  Dr.  Bleeck  has  now  for  the  first 
time  rendered  it  into  English.  One  hundred  copies 
have  been  left  in  England  for  sale  among  English 
scholars.  The  rest  of  the  edition  Cama  takes  with 
him  to  India  for  the  use  of  his  brethren,  who  are  the 
merchants  there,  and  more  familiar  with  the  English 
tongue  often  than  the  original  language  of  their 
scriptures. 

It  is  a generous  and  worthy  charity  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  race  and  religion  to  the  new. 
He  turns  from  the  glaring  modem  land  of  England 
back  into  the  majestic  dusk  of  Asia,  and  says  to  his 
English  brethren:  “Fellow-creatures  and  Chris- 
tians, it  is  not  your  fault  that  y’our  civilization  is  so 
recent  and  crude.  Farewell ; and  receive  the  bless- 
ing of  one  who  holds  to  a faith,  which,  as  you  see  by 
this  Book,  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  for  centu- 
ries befare  those  doctrines  were  current  among  the 
Jews.” 

Difference  of  language  is  the  most  fatal  imped- 
iment to  a true  cosmopolitanism.  If,  when  we 
climbed  the  great  wall  of  China,  we  could  converse 
familiarly  with  the  tawny  native  whose  eves,  held 
so  wide  open  by  his  cue,  stare  at  us  amazed  from 
the  other  side,  how  wonderfully  the  work  of  civili- 
zation would  be  simplified!  Now  a little  Pigeon- 
talk  with  tho  poorest  part  of  the  civilization,  which 
our  Sassafras  member  for  IIong-Kong  and  Koo-Too 
so  well  reproduces,  and  a vague  trading  chat  with  a 
few  great  merchants,  is  nearly  the  sum  of  our  inter- 
course with  that  huge  and  mysterious  people.  In 
view  of  the  necessity  of  counteracting  tho  conse- 
quences of  Babel  the  Sassafras  Club  are  considering 
the  propriety'  of  issuing  proposals  for  a universal 
language,  accompanied,  upon  the  part  of  the  inven- 
tor, with  a guarantee  of  universal  acceptance. 


We  trust  that  a large  portion  of  our  readers  have 
pondered  the  Appeal  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  our  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury’.  The  purport  of  it  is 
that  the  People  of  the  United  States,  acting  as  a 
body  through  their  agent  the  Government,  wish  in- 
dividuals to  lend  them  tw’o  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  three  years,  at  seven  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  annual  interest,  payable  every  six  months. 
For  this  they  offer  Treasury  Notes — that  is,  in  re- 
ality', notes  drawm  and  indorsed  by  every  man  in 
the  country.  The  loan  is  wanted  for  a great  national 
purpose,  to  effect  which  every  man,  unless  lie  be  a 
traitor  at  heart  if  not  in  act,  is  solemnly'  pledged. 

The  Appeal  is  addressed  not  merely’  to  a few  great 
capitalists,  but  also  to  tho  many  whose  aggregate 
means  constitute  the  mass  of  the  wealth  of  the  land. 
The  notes  upon  which  this  loan  is  asked  are  from 
$50  upward.  Every'  man  who  has  fifty  dollars  can 
take  part  in  this  loan.  Apart  from  patriotism  and 
the  duty  which  all  owe  to  their  country’,  no  invest- 
ment is  so  desirable  as  this. 

It  is  secure.  Every  dollar  of  every  man's  prop- 
erty is  pledged  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
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terest,  and  of  the  debt  when  due.  The  security  is 
increasing  in  value.  For  some  years  before  the 
war  we  were  earning  1000  millions  a year  more  than 
wo  spent.  During  the  three  years  of  the  war,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  and  constant  demand  for  labor, 
we  have  earned  more  than  ever  before.  No  man 
who  could  or  would  work  has  been  idle ; and,  except 
for  the  war,  we  have  spent  less  than  before.  In 
three  years  of  the  war  we  of  the  United  States  have 
certainly  earned  3000  millions  more  than  we  have 
spent  apart  from  the  war.  The  cost  of  the  war  may 
be  set  down  at  2000  millions.  Deducting  this  from 
our  net  earnings,  the  People  who  are  security  for 
this  loan  are  1000  millions  richer  to-day  than  they 
were  when  the  war  broke  out. 

No  other  investment  can  be  so  easily  convertible. 
The  man  w ho  has  a Treasury  note  for  $50,  or  $100, 
or  $1000  can  turn  it  into  money  more  readily,  and 
upon  better  terms,  than  if  it  were  Invested  upon 
bond  and  mortgage,  or  in  railroad  stocks. 

The  interest  offered  is  higher  than  can  be  real- 
ized from  any  other  safe  and  convertible  invest- 
ment. It  amounts  to  just  two  cents  a day  for  each 
hundred  dollars.  It  is,  moreover,  readily  collecta- 
ble when  due.  To  each  note  are  affixed  five  “cou- 
pons,” or  interest  tickets , due  at  the  expiration  of 
each  successive  half-year.  The  holder  of  a note 
has  simply  to  cut  off  one  of  these  coupons,  present 
it  at  the  nearest  Government  Agency,  and  receive 
his  interest ; the  note  itself  need  not  be  presented 
at  all.  Or  a coupon  thus  payable  will  every  where 
be  equivalent,  when  due,  to  money. 

Thus,  while  this  loan  presents  great  advantages 
to  large  capitalists,  it  offers  special  inducements  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment of  small  savings.  It  is  in  every  way  the 
best  Savings'  Bank;  for  every  institution  of  this 
kind  must  somehow  invest  its  deposits  profitably  in 
order  to  pay  interest  and  expenses.  They  will  in- 
vest largely  in  this  loan,  as  the  best  investment. 
But  from  the  gross  interest  which  they  receive  they 
must  deduct  largely  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bank. 
Their  usual  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  depositors  is 
5 per  cent,  upon  sums  over  $500.  The  person  who 
invests  directly  with  Government  will  receive  al- 
most 50  per  cent.  more.  Thus  the  man  who  depos- 
its $1000  in  a private  Savings’  Bank  receives  50 
dollars  a year  interest ; if  he  deposits  the  same  sum 
in  this  National  Savings'  Bank  he  receives  73  dol- 
lars. Large  capitalists,  who  can  watch  the  Ex- 
change from  day  to  day,  and  arc  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a fortune  for  the  chance  of  making  an- 
other, may  afford  to  take  part  in  the  fight  of  Bulls 
and  Bears;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  find  a safe, 
convenient,  and  profitable  means  of  investing  the 
surplus  earnings  which  they  have  reserved  for  their 
old  age  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  there  is 
nothing  which  presents  so  many  advantages  as  this 
National  Loan. 


(EMtnr’s  Drnoitr. 

A CORRESPONDENT  “down  East"  sends  the 
three  following : 

Old  Major  T m,  who  died  at  Wiscasset,  in 

Maine,  many. years  since,  ,was  for  a long  time  crier 
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of  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he  rehearsed  to 
the  constant  amusement  of  the  Court  and  bar,  who 
congregated  at  stated  periods  at  the  gay  and  hos- 
pitable town  of  his  residence.  lie  was  for  many 
years  previous  to  his  death  afflicted  with  the  shak- 
ing palsy,  w'hich  caused  a constant  vibration  of  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  a violent  manner.  In  his 
day  the  practice  of  taking  a social  glass  at  11  a.m. 
and  4 p.m.  was  the  rule  of  social  life.  Among  the 
boon  companions  of  the  Major  was  one  Oakey,  a 
fat  and  good-natured  shoemaker,  who  was  afflicted 
with  a perpetual  and  rapid  winking  of  the  eyes. 
One  day,  about  11  a.m.,  the  Major  was  seen  walk- 
ing dowm  on  one  side  of  the  business  street  of  the 
village,  wiiile  Oakey  was  coming  up  on  the  opposite 
side.  “Oakey!"  called  out  the  Major,  “did  you 
wink  for  me  to  come  over  and  take  something  to 
drink?”  “Yes,”  replied  Oakey,  “but  you  shook 
your  head , saying  no ; and  I never  urge  a man  by 
asking  him  a second  time !” 


J L lived  in  the  same  State.  He  was  a 

man  of  pompous  manners  and  pretentious  learning, 
and  always  affected  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
every  matter  or  subject  w'hich  w*as  presented  before 
him.  Years  ago,  when  the  first  giraffe  was  import- 
ed into  the  country  and  advertised  for  exhibition,  he 
read  the  advertisement  to  those  present,  and  ex- 
claimed, “Giraf-fee!  Giraf-fee!  I suppose  she  is 
the  best  singer  who  has  ever  visited  this  country !” 


A police  officer  in  the  capital  of  this  same 
State  once  arrested  certain  parties  for  offenses 
against  the  city  ordinances,  and  upon  their  arraign- 
ment was  the  principal  witness  for  the  Government. 
Describing  the  time  when  the  offense  w'as  com- 
mitted, he  said  it  was  “between  sunset  and  dark.” 
“You  mean  to  say,”  said  the  Court,  “that  it  wras 
twilight  ?”  “ I don’t  know  any  ttjf»  about  Latin,” 

responded  the  witness,  “ but  I kn^rit  was  between 
sunset  and  dark.” 


Ocr  little  Alexander — sumamed  Alex  for  short 
—a  bright  boy  of  four  years,  with  a full  knowledge 
that  the  dainties  and  good  things  were  kept  under 
lock  and  key  in  a corner  pantry,  had  been  teasing 
bis  sick  mother,  who,  after  having  repeatedly  told 
him  to  keep  quiet,  made  the  remark  that  with  all 
his  noise  she  would  grow  crazy,  probably  die,  and 
have  to  be  put  in  the  cold  ground.  Ilis  face  as- 
sumed a very  anxious  look  as  he  broke  out  with, 
“ Ma,  don’t  forget  to  leave  the  key  of  the  pantry !” 


Herr  is  the  first  letter  the  Drawer  has  had  from 
the  Libey  Prison : 

1 am  an  officer  in  the  army.  I was  captured  at 
Gettysburg,  and  have  recently  returned  to  my  regi- 
ment, after  seven  months’  confinement  in  that  Con- 
federate hell,  Libcv  Prison,  whence  I escaped  on  tho 
morning  of  February7 10,  via  the  hole . Stray  copies 
of  your  valuable  journal  occasionally  found  their 
way  within  our  prison  walls,  and  many  an  hour 
I have  beguiled  in  reading  the  side-splitting  jokes 
with  wrhich  the  Drawer  is  always  replete.  I have 
never  read  in  it  any  contributions  from  Libey,  and 
I send  you  the  following,  which  yon  may  publish  if 

you  choose;  and  you  mav  hear  from  me  again. 
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our  greatest  torments  was  the  disgusting  abundance 
of  vermin,  and  frequent  skirmishing  was  necessary 
to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  devoured  by  these 
unwelcome  intruders  upon  our  comfort.  One  morn- 
ing two  officers  were  promenading  our  room  when 
they  found  themselves  vis-a-vis  with  the  General, 
who  was  seated  at  a window,  with  his  red  shirt  (a 
donation  from  the  Sanitary  Commission)  upon  his 
knees,  and  busily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
daily  task#  After  watching  him  a moment,  one  of 
them  quizzinglv  inquired,  “General,  are  you  lousy  f” 
The  General,  looking  up  from  his  work  a moment, 
and  gazing  at  the  inquirer  with  a comical  expres- 
sion, replied,  “ No,  / am  not,  but  my  shirt  is ! ” 

Captain  Buckner  was  stopping  for  wood  on  his 
way  down  the  Mississippi.  He  thought  the  pile 
was  too  green,  and  he  said  to  the  owner,  “ IIow 
long  has  your  wood  been  cut  ?” 

“ About  four  fiet  ” gravely  replied  tho  man  of 
wood,  and  the  Captain  owed  him  one. 

Freddy  had  him “ there,”  as  this  story  will  show : 

Freddy  is  a “little  one”  of  seven  years’  growth, 
the  son  of  a miftister,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  just 
arrived  at  a new  field  of  labor.  Hearing  his  mo- 
ther say  to  his  father  that  she  had  been  deceived  by 
his  saying  that  the  “parsonage”  was  a three-story 
building,  when  in  fact  it  was  only  two,  ho  said, 

“ Ma.”  “Well,  Freddy.”  “Pa  is  right.”  “How 
so,  Freddy?”  “Tho  kitchen  is  one.”  “Yes.” 
“This  floor  is  two.”  “ Yes.”  “ And  the  story  that 
pa  told  is  three” 

From  Minnesota  a learned  lawyer  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 

In  1858  there  were  held  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  in  Minnesota  the  first  courts  under  our 
State  organ iz^fcn,  and  of  course  there  was  great 
ignorance  upolffhc  part  of  clerks  and  sheriffs  as  to 
their  duties,  and  the  proper  manner  in  which  they  j 
should  be  performed.  In  one  county  in  the  Dis- 
trict the  sheriff  was  absent  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  ; 
Court,  and  his  deputy  presented  himself  in  the  per-  I 
son  of  a tall  and  unsophisticated  German,  who  spoke 
English  tolerably  well,  and  appeared  somewhat  j 
elated  with  his  position.  The  Judge,  peculiarly 
sensitive  that  “ all  things  should  bo  dotio  decently  ; 
and  in  order,”  took  the  precaution,  before  the  open-  ; 
ing  of  court,  to  question  this  official  as  to  his  knowl-  j 
edge  of  the  proper  proclamation,  and  finding  him  (as 
lie  anticipated)  totally  ignorant  of  his  duty  in  this 
respect,  yet  able  to  read  writing,  he  wrote  out  for 
the  deputy-sheriff  the  proclamation  in  full,  com- 
mencing, “ Hear  ye ! hear  vo!”  and  ending,  as  cus- 
tomary, “Come  forward  and  give  your  attendance, 
and  you  shall  be  heard  •”  and  directed  the  officer  to 
read  the  same  when  commanded  “to  make  procla- 
mation for  the  opening  of  court.”  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  Judge  was  on  the  bench,  the  sheriff  in  his 
place,  and  the  usual  concourse  of  people  assembled. 
The  sheriff  was  directed  to  open  the  court,  when  ho 
roso  with  the  paper  aforesaid  in  his  hands,  and  roared 
out,  “Here  we  arc!  here  we  are!”  and  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  proclamation  before  the 
horror-stricken  Judge  could  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment, ho  “brought  down  the  house”  with  the 
conclusion — “Come  forward  and  give  your  attend- 
ance, and  you  will  be  sure  and  be  here!”  He  evi- 
dently regarded  the  burst  of  applause  which  fol- 
lowed as  simply  a just  tribute  to  the  commendable 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duty. 


A friend  in  the  Navy  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

In  one  of  our  squadrons  which  shall  be  nameless 
one  of  the  officers,  wanting  to  get  leave  of  absence, 
went  up  to  the  Commandant’s  office,  and  no  one 
was  in  but  the  clerk.  The  Commandant  very  soon 
came  in,  and  anticipating  at  a glance  the  errand, 
and  pretending  not  to  see  the  officer,  at  once  cried 
out  to  the  clerk,  “If  any  officer  comes  to-day  for 
leave  of  absence,  order  him  at  once  on  board  the 
Starling which  was  abont  to  go  on  active  service. 
Then  turning  to  the  startled  gfficer,  he  added,  “Ah! 
what  can  I do  for  you  to-day  ?”  “ Nothing  at  all, 

thank  you,”  he  replied^  and  made  a masterly  re- 
treat. 

An  incident  of  “ the  war”  is  sent  to  the  Drawer 
by  a friend  iu  St.  Louis : 

During  the  month  of  September,  1863,  the  — th 
Regiment  of Cavalry,  after  a very  hard  cam- 

paign, chasing  rebels  and  guerrillas  through  sections 
of  southeastern  Missouri  and  northeastern  Arkansas, 
returned  to  the  post  of  P for  the  purpose  of  re- 

cruiting their  ranks  and  recuperating  their  horses. 
A few  days  after  their  return  a number  of  men  were 
j detailed  from  the  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing a lot  of  rebel  prisoners,  guerrillas,  and  sympa- 
| thizers,  confined  in  the  guard-house.  The  guard 
| was  mounted  at  9 a.m.  Next  morning,  about  sun- 
i rise,  a prisoner  asked  permission  of  the  sergeant  then 
commanding  tho  guard  to  leave  the  guard-house. 
Among  the  men  on  guard  as  supernumeraries  there 
was  one  who  was  an  excellent  shot  with  the  revolv- 
er, and  at  the  time  was  the  only  one  in  the  guard- 
room. He  -was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  pris- 
oner. Upon  being  ordered  by  the  sergeant  to  do  so, 
he  remarked,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  that  he 
supposed  there  was  no  necessity  for  taking  his  car- 
j bine,  as  the  prisoner  would  not  run.  Getting  up 
: leisurely  he  carelessly  threw  his  blouse  over  his 
shoulder,  and  in  doing  so  concealed  his  'revolver. 
The  man  had  not  gone  a hundred  yards  from  the 
guard-house  when  he  started  for  the  brush,  a short 
distance  off.  The  guard  sung  out  “ Halt !’’  but  the 
prisoner  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons.  The 
guard  leisurely  unbuttoned  his  holster,  drew  his  re- 
volver, took  deliberate  aim,  fired,  and  brought  the 
prisoner  dowTn ; then  replacing  his  revolver  he  re- 
turned to  the  guard-room,  and  by  the  time  the  com- 
manding-otlicer  of  the  post  reached  the  place,  was 
taking  charge  of  another  prisoner  who  w ished  to 
leave  the  guard-house.  Oil  examination  of  the 
corpse  of  the  prisoner  who  had  been  shot,  it  was 
found  the  ball  had  struck  in  the  centre  of  the  hack 
of  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  The  event  had 
a marked  effect  on  the  prisoners  confined  at  the  post, 
and  while  the  regiment  was  stationed  there  not  an- 
other attempted  to  escape. 

A Drawer  reader  at  Johnson’s  Island  writes: 

'Wlien  the  United  States  Government  called  upon 
the  United  States  National  Guard  to  rally  round  the 
' flag  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  days,  many  of  the 
j commissioned  officers  therein,  while  being  intelli- 
gent in  some  things,  were  decidedly  green  in  the 
| mysteries  of  the  military.  The  Forty-ninth  Ohio 
j National  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  De  Wolf^ 
were  ordered  to  report  at  Johnson’s  Island.  One  of 
j the  companies,  upon  disembarking,  w as  ordered  to 
fall  in  and  march  off  by  their  captain,  who  did  not 
.know  a single  command,  in  this  wise:  “Choose 
' partners,  gentlemen,  get  in  two  rows,  and  march 
! endways,  as  you  did  yesterday.” 
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A COftftKSI'OXDBNT 
sends  an  advertisement 
of  a new  patent  medi- 
cine, called  Favchagoga, 
which  be  cats  from  a 
newspaper.  He  sava 
the  term  is  deri  ved  from 
two  Greek  words — the 
“»ouy  and  to  “drive;” 
and  bo  1ms  no  doubt  it 
is  a good  name,  and 
will  drive  the  soul  out  of 
any  body  that  takes  it. 


A Sax  Fraxcisco 
correspondent  savs  that 
the  following  incident 
took  place  riot  long 
since  on  Montgomery 
Street : 

A freshly  -imported 
Mick  had  been  tier- 
ing with  a very  severe 
toot  hat*  Ik-  ; wished  very 
much  to  have  it  ex- 
tracted; but  was  too 
mean  to  pay  tlie  dent- 
ist's fee.  He  happened 
to  be  strolling  along 


tbifstreet  the  other  day, 
when  In*  espied  in  a win- 
dow the  words,  “Teeth 
Extracted  without 
Pain and  ejaculated, 

“Teeth  'stracUei  with- 
out is  it?  Cell ! 

Vm  in  here,  sure!"  So 
he  seats  himself  in  the 
dentist’s  chair,  who 
“distracts"  it  for  him 
double-<juick,  much  to 
Mickies  gratification. 

Ho  took  the  molar  be- 
tween his  thumb  and 
linger,  and  after  curs- 
ing it  loud  and  long  for 

all  the  botfariithn  it  had  given  him,  be  took  his  ing  in  the  summer,  after  the  idor©  was  closed,  the. 
hat  ami  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  the  dent-  foreman.  Dutchman,  my  friend,  and  myself  went  to 
fat  politely  checked  him  and  demanded  his  fee.  j the  river  to  bathe.  The  Dutchman,  who  could  not 
“Debt  fee  is  it?  Bedad  to  vex,  ye  big  land  tduirk,  | swim,  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bruit,  with  hh 
and  isn’t  yersclf  as  advertises  in  the  window  to  feet  in  the  water,  enjoying  himself  to  his  heart's 
‘distract'  teeth  without  payin'?’*  content,  when  by  some  accident  lie  fell  in,  and  im- 

mediately  gravitated  toward  bottom.  After consul- 

TiigRK  was  .a  bill  Introduced  into  the  Georgia  ©ruble  effort  we  succeeded  iti  getting  him  into  tin 
legislature  to  lay  a tax  of  ten  dollars  a year  On  all  boat,  inseiisible,  and  as  we  thought  dead.  After  a 
jackasses.  Some  appreciative  member  proposed  to  j while,  however,  he  opened  his  ey«a,  and  in  a weak, 
amend  it  so  as  to.  tndutlv  lawyers  and  doctors.  The  J supplicating, voice,  addressed  the  foreman,  “< ’bar- 
amendment  uaa  accepted;  and,  amidst  much  jocu-  j ley,  if  Incomes  down  a little  late  in  the  morning,  you 
laritv,  the  bill  passed.  Several  efforts  have  since  marks  me  seven  o'clock!" 


CaOE«,  Ut'T  SKAR  BUiUTtJ)  ANGLES. 


Ilfitlo,  inr  fricail.  do  you  have  any  luck 
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HAVE  almost  fGfgoiteri  through  wlm  uncomfortable  |>nrt  of  the  world 
the  obliging  vov.Ut  jiu$d  myseff . j»erfoi,mf«d  op t Inst  exploit  in  the  uny 
a pfcasifrt*-'  trip.  A fbgftty  ctitiigk  over  me  that  it  vn pm 

Imve  been  on  the  barren  fields  of  Norway,  or  through  the 
art  treacherous bog*  of  Iceland.  At  ull  event?,  assuming  that  we 

HA  furred  er»  friendly  term*,  ami  that  tye  still  entertain  a kindly 
Hp  £.  reeoJleetioia  of  each  other,  I have  now  to  oiler  u new  pro* 
4 'i  Jri  gfamme  .rtf  exploTjUUm  and  adv entnre.  very  dif- 

fcwtfii  mdeed  fhatn  tiuv  lust,  bat  possessing  pe- 
culiar »'hartns  jn  the  absence  of  every  secies  of 


necotm.ntftTatiou  for  travelers,  and  extraurdlnary 
advantages  in  the  way  of  burning  ttesen**  dried 
nYet*.  rattlesnakes,  Aoovpiorif,  Grouser*,  and 
Apaches y besides  till  H rail  jmI  kscmattOIpa  in  the 
Ime  of  jobbery,  starvation,  awd  the  eftftwem  of 
-r u Jd>:u  death  hy  uccidenl.  V'Votn  the  border:-, 
-d  flic;  Arc  nr  circle  to  Arizona  the 
will  at  test  afford  us  a new  sensatiojv  of  soma 
-on  ; arid  if  we  fail  tt»  make  the  trip  remunera- 
tive either  in  novelty  of  socnety  or  incident  it 
will  bt>  our  own  fault. 

Vcuris  ngtc — I forget  how  many — the  romance 
of;  Spanish  history  was  the  great  passion  of  rnv 
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trict  Court  for  flte  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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life.  Those  grand  old  viceroys  of  Mexico,  from 
the  days  of  Cortez  downward,  were  such  a splen- 
did set  of  mauraders — so  fired  with  chivalry,  lust, 
and  fanaticism  ; so  wildly  visionary  to  conceive, 
and  so  daring  to  execute — that,  upon  a general 
review  of  their  exploits,  which  so  long  furnished 
food  for  my  imagination,  it  is  a matter  of  the 
most  profound  astonishment  to  myself  that  I 
have  never  turned  my  attention  to  piracy  or 
highway  robbery.  No  stronger  proof  of  innate 
rectitude  could  possibly  exist.  At  the  least  cal- 
culation I should  have  arisen  to  the  dignity  of 
an  original  explorer,  instead  of  rambling  over 
the  trodden  paths  of  the  New  World  as  I now  do, 
a mere  everyday  tourist,  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
giant  old  freebooters  whose  histories  have  shed 
such  a glorious  lustre  upon  the  country  that  gave 
them  birth.  Especially  do  I remember  the  pe- 
culiar fascination  that  hung  around  that  wild 
region  far  away  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  wherein 
it  was  said  great  cities  of  marvelous  wealth  ex- 
isted and  wonderful  rivers  were  found,  “ the 
banks  of  which  were  three  or  four  leagues  in 
the  air.”*  The  very  name  of  u Arizuma”+  was 
fraught  with  the  rarest  charmsof  romance.  Here 
it  was  that  gold  and  silver  existed  in  virgin 
masses  ; here  were  races  of  highly-civilized  In- 
dians and  beautiful  women,  fair  as  alabaster, 
living  an  Acadian  life ; here  were  the  magnifi- 
cent cities  of  Civola  and  Chichiticala,  and  the 
great  river  called  the  Tezon.  It  was  through 
the  wild  and  mystic  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Gila  that  Marco  de  Ni<;a  made  his  famous  expe- 
dition under  direction  of  the  Viceroy,  Mendoza, 
in  1535;  and  here,  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
desert  and  mountain,  roamed  those  daring  ad- 
venturers Coronado,  and  Pedro  de  Tohar,  and 
Lopez  de  Cardenas  and  Cabeza  de  Vaca — he  of 
the  cow-head  but  lion-heart — and  the  famous 
guide  Estcvan,  the  blackamoor,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Moquis  for  making  love  to  their 
women — a natural  though  unpardonable  offense 
in  that  region  even  unto  the  present  day. 

Of  a later  date  were  the  explorations  and 
adventures  of  the  brave  old  Jesuit  Missionary 
Padre  Eusebius  Francis  Kino,  to  whom  all  hon- 
or is  rendered  by  Vanega,  the  early  historian  of 
California.  Father  Kino,  inspired  by  religious 
motives,  left  his  mission  of  Dolores  in  1G98,  and 
journeyed  north  as  far  as  the  Gila  River,  bat- 
tling with  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  Indians.  During  the  years  1699 
and  1704  he  made  numerous  journeys  equally 
long,  difficult,  and  dangerous,  solving  many  in- 
teresting problems  in  regard  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries,  erecting  missions,  and  collect- 
ing vast  treasures  of  information  about  the  won- 
derful people  whom  he  encountered  in  his  trav- 
els. The  peaceful  conquests  of  Father  Kino 
and  his  followers  over  the  barbarous  races  of 
Sonora  and  Arizuma  are  among  the  most  curi- 
ous records  of  history ; and  to  this  day  may  be 
seen,  in  the  ruined  missions  and  vestiges  of 

* Expedition  of  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenae,  under 
direction  of  Coronado,  in  1540. 

t The  old  Spanish  name  of  Arizona. 
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Christian  faith  among  the  Yaqui,  Opoto,  and 
Papngo  Indians,  the  noblest  monuments  of  their 
works.  From  the  discontinuance  of  the  Jesuit 
Missions  the  progress  of  discovery  was  chiefly 
toward  the  development  of  the  vast  silver  de- 
posits known  to  exist  in  Northern  Sonora,  which 
at  that  time  comprised  an  indefinite  extent  of 
territory  north  of  the  Gila.  Nothing  in  the 
pages  of  romance  can  equal  the  marvelous  stories 
that  were  told  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizuma. 
Borne  out  by  facts  sufficiently  wonderful  to  daz- 
zle the  imagination,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
credulity  of  men  was  stretched  to  its  utmost 
limit.  Even  at  that  early  date  there  were  spec- 
ulators in  “wild  cat,” and  foolish  people  to  list- 
en to  them,  and  mankind  was  bought  and  sold 
just  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

But  who  could  resist  such  proofs  as  were  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  solid  masses  of  virgin  sil- 
ver actually  dug  out  of  the  earth  ? Neither  you 
nor  I,  reader,  nor  Baron  Humboldt  who  tells  us 
about  them,  nor  Mr.  Ward,  the  British  Embas- 
sador, who  furnishes  corroborative  testimony; 
nor  the  laborious  Mr.  Wilson,  who  writes  a his- 
tory of  Mexico  to  disperse  the  mists  of  fancy  cast 
over  that  country  by  the  magic  pen  of  Prescott; 
nor  any  body  else  with  an  eye  for  the  needful, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  picturesque  or  the  beauti- 
ful. Only  conceive  the  sensations  of  a poor 
wretch  who  stumbles  over  such  a lump  of  silver 
as  that  upon  which  Don  Diego  Asmendi  paid 
duties  to  the  Spanish  Government ! The  official 
report  made  by  the  Custom-house  officer — and 
we  don't  know  what  pcr-centage  of  treasure  went 
into  his  pocket — states  that  Don  Diego  paid  du- 
ties on  a virgin  lump  weighing  275  pounds.  The 
aggregate  weight  of  several  other  pieces  upon 
which  the  king’s  attorney  brought  suit  for  duties 
was  4033  pounds  ; and  the  same  officer  also  sued 
for  the  possession  of  a piece  of  pure  silver  weigh- 
ing 2700  pounds,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
curiosity,  and  therefore  rightfully  belonged  to 
his  majesty  the  king,  which  every  body  must 
admit  was  good  logic  if  not  very  good  law. 
Should  our  own  Government  conclude  to  take 
the  mines,  it  might  be  well  to  seize  npon  all  the 
heavy  masses  of  silver  as  curiosities  properly  be- 
longing to  our  excellent  President,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I have  no  doubt  the  smallest  of  them  would  be 
a curiosity  to  his  rebellious  neighbor,  Jeff  Davis. 
There  are  attorneys  here  who  would  sue  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  himself,  if  they  thought  they 
could  extract  virgin  silver  out  of  him ; and  I 
have  known  Custom-house  officers  whose  re- 
ports of  duties  were  absolutely  astounding. 

Nearly  three  thousand  pounds  of  virgin  silver, 
the  heaviest  mass  ever  found  in  the  world ! Oh, 
lovely  virgin ! effulgent,  fascinating,  glittering 
virgin ! Who  would  not  worship  such  a lump 
of  a virgin  as  that?  Who  would  not  join  me  in 
a visit  to  the  joyous  land  of  Arizuma  where  such 
precious  virgins  exist  ? 

But  why  is  it,  you  cunningly  ask,  if  the  silver 
mines  of  Arizona  are  as  rich  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be,  that  they  are  now  deserted  ? Why 
have  they  failed  to  attract  a mining  population  f 
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Arizojta  1ms  never 
vet  had  an  American 
population  of  over 
three  thousand,  nnd 
not  a very  good  one 
at  that. 

c.  The  Territory  of 

T;  Arizona  was  acquired 

by  purchase  from 
Mexico,  under  the 
Gadsden  treaty  made 
in  September,  1853, 
and  confirmed  by 
&&  ' ; Congress  during  the 

session  of  1853-4. 

' Prior  to  its  purchase 

it  formed  n part  of 
the  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora.  The  cession 
was  contained  within 
r;  / certain  parnMela  and 
. boundaries  embrnc- 
•*£•  •,  >?>ir  v:»ui.'  forty  thou- 

gpET  r I V ^md  square  mile?  of 

land,  with  o length 
of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  and  an 
extreme  width  of  a 
• , hundred  and  thirty 

•'  Vv In  negotiiLting  for  fhv 
! '|:'v  purchase  rjf  iftiv 

•:  ‘.'V • ri f $>ry  M r.  Gotinlf'ii 
: a/,-  made  strenuous  ef- 

forts to  secure  a strip 
of  country  as  faasouth 
. as  Guyamas,  but  he 

was  not  sustained  by 
Congress,  and  thus 
the  most  important 
k feature  in  the  treaty 

S&k',.?  was  omitted — a port 

on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  United 
* States  found  itself  in 

possession  of  a coun- 
try which  it  was  im- 
practicable  to  reach 
except  across  extens- 
Bgf  ; . i ve  and  inhospitably 

deserts,  and  over  vast 
mnges  of  mountains, 
many  of  them  covered 
with  perpetual  snow, 
or  by  means  of  a bal- 
loon. It  is  possible  some  vague  notion  pre- 
vailed in  the  halls  of  Congress  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  remedied  by  f.  port  at  Fort  Yuma  or 
the  Pimo  Villages.  There  being,  during  sea- 
sons of  drought,  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  water 
in  the  Colorado,  and  from  four  to  six  in  the 
Gila,  except  at  the  two.  points  above-named, 
where  the  navigation  is  further  impeded  by  fluc- 
tuating sand-bars,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  idea.  A port  :f.t 
either  of  these  places  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  countrv  if  it  had  a bottom  to  it  that 


Why  has  Arizona  made  no  progress  within  the 
past  ten  years,  while  Washoe  and  Idaho  have 
made  such  rapid  strides  within  three  or  four 
years  ? 

Be  patient,  if  you  please,  ond  let  me  answer 
this  torrent  of  inquiries*  bv  h brief  reference  ro 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Arizona;  It 
is  true  that  the  silver  mines  of  Washoe  attracted 
a population  of  ten  thousand  during  the  first 
year  of  their  discovery  * nU<>  trtj*  that  Idaho 
now'  boasts  a population  of  thirty  thousand; 
while  the  mclancliolv  fact  ran  not  be  denied  that 
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would  hold  water,  or 
a top  that  would  pre- 
vent evaporation. 

At  the  period  of  its 
purchase  Arizona  was 
practically  a terra  *>/- 
cognita*  II  unters  and 
trappers  had  explored 
it  to  scene  extent ; but 
their  accounts  of  its 
resources  and  peculiar- 
ities were  of  a vague 
and  marvelous  charac- 
ter somewhat  unrelia- 
ble, yet  not  inconsist- 
ent with  their  wild  hab- 
its of  life.  Few  people 
in  the  United  States 
knew  any  thing  about 
it,  save  the  curious 
book-worms  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  old 
Spanish  records.  An 
impression  prevailed 
that  it  was  a worthless 
desert,  without  sufti 
cient  wood  or  water 
to  sustain  a population 
of  civilized  beings,  and 
for  tike  most  part  desti- 
tute of  any  compensa- 
ting advantages.  Mr. 
Gadsden  was  ridiculed 
for  his  purchase,  nnd 
it  was  very  generally 
believed  that  Congress, 
in  expending  ten  mill- 
ions of  dollars  for  such 
an  arid  waste,  had  in 
view*  some  ulterior  proj* 
cct  of  extension,  based 
upon  the  balance  of 
power  bo  tween  the 
Northern  and  South- 
ern States,  It  was  even 
hinted  that  this  was  to 
be  a grand  reservoir 
for  disappointed  oilice- 
scekers,  who  could  be 
effectually  disposed  of 
by  means  of  Territorial 
appointments.  It  was 


even  then  he  must  have  had  in  his  eye.  The 
reports  of  Lieutenants  Whipple  and  Ives  arc 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  re- 
gion. In  1 853-4,  Lieutenant  Williamson  made, 
a survey  of  the  country  north  of  the  Gila,  in 
view  of  a route  lor  a railway  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  States.  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Gray, 
in  1851,  mads  a survey  from  Marshall,  Texas, 
to  El  Faso,  and  then re  across  the  country  to 
Tubao,  from  which  poinl  be  made  branch  sur 
veys — one  to  Pori  Lobosf  or?  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, aud  tile  other  to  Fort  Yuma  and  San 
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meroas  surveys  and 
cxplomtiousihrongh 
Northern  Arizona, 
the  reports  of  which 
have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  by 
Congress.  They  are 
valuable  for  the  in- 
formation they  con- 
tain in  reference  to 
ike  availability  of 
the  different  routes 
proposed,  rs  well  as 
for  the  important 
* discoveries  made  by 

Mr.  Beale  himself. 
In  1854  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Boston,  a private 
citizen,  landed  nt 
jv’  l ; Navachista,  on  the 

Gulf  of  California, 
arid  explored  the 
0^  country  as  far  as 

Western  Sonoita, 
and  thence  though 
the . i l’a } )A gt >ri a t o rii^* 

3855  the  Boundary 

Survey  was  cotnplet- 

and  Lieutenant 

njgg;  gust,  1856,  an  ex- 

pioring  party  out- 

nio,  Texas,  and  after 
a perilous  journey 
through  the  Apache 
Pass  arrived  at  Tu- 
bac,  and  proceeded, 
under  the  direction 
jL  - • X vl:V  W.  o.f  Mr.  Boston,  to 

examine  the  silver 
mines  reported  to 
exist  in  the  Santa 
*'  Rita,  Ccrro  Colora- 

do, and  Arivaca 

1 857  companies  were 
formed  for  the  pur- 
chase and  develop- 
ment of  these  mines.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego 
semi-monthly  stage-lino,  trader  the  direction 
of  I,  C Woods,  was  established,  dames  Burch 
acting  ns  contractor.  This  continued  till  the 
Butterfield  semi-weekly  line  was  put  upon  the 
route,  in  August,  1858,  under  a contract  of 
six  years  with  the  Postmaster -General,  at 
$600,000  a year.  An  enterprise  of  greater 
importance  than  this  had  never  been  under- 
taken by  any  private  citizen.  It  was  one  of 
the  grand  achievements  of  the  age  to  span  the 
continent  by  a semi-weekly  line  of  stages,  under 


Diego.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission, also  made  some  very  important  surveys, 
and  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
tojx>gr;iphical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  its 
climate  and  productions.  His  report  is  replete 
with  interesting  details  of  life,  sccncrv,  and  ad- 
venture in  Arizona.  Few  jiersons,  save  those 
who  arc  familiar  w ith  the  country,  will  complain 
of  the  m inutiie  of  his  camp  experiences.  Lieu- 
tenant Parke,  in  1854-5,  made  a survey  of  a 
route  from  San  Diego  to  Fort  Yuma,  the  Plum 
villages,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  into  Northern 
Texas.  Lieutenant  Edmund  F.  Beds  made  nu- 
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bonds  to  perform,  by 
the  sole  power  of 
horseflesh,  a trip  of 
nearly  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles 
within  the  schedule 
time  of  twenty  - five 
days.  Few  believed 
it  could  be  done;  and 
when  the  vast  dcserrs 
through  which  the 
route  lay,  and  the 
hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians that  inhabit 

them,  arc  taken  into  ^ 

account,  it  is  a mar- 
vel that  it.  was  not 
only  a success  but  n 
triumph.  There  wa- 
no  failure  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end 
— from  St.  Louis  t< 

San  Francisco.  The 

usual  time  was  from  j 4p|g 

twenty  to  twL*nty-t\\« 

days : and  oti  the  oe-  j>  r 

canton  of  the  traits-  . -V.  taaTt.  f ^ 

1,  *1  -jr-  SBtC  \ 

mission  of  a l ivsidou-  < £g 

tial  Message,  the  cn  y 

tire  trip  was  nerunlh 
made  within  sixteen 
days!  All  praise  r„ 

Butterfield  ! and  all 
praise  to  that  enter- 
prising  Postmaster- 

General  who  put  him  - A..  * 

through!  — 

From  1857  to  i860 

a large  amount  of  cup-  ~ ~ **** 

itrtl  was  expended  in 
transporti  ng  and  erect- 
ing machinery  and  developing  the  silver  mines 
south  of  Tucson  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  inac- 
cessible nature  of  the  country,  and  the  high  rates 
of  dirties  levied  upon  all  importations  through 
Sonora,  these  enterprises  were  carried  on  at  great 
expense  and  under  extraordinary  difficulties. 
Boilers  weighing  six  thousand  pounds  and  heavy 
engines  had  to  be  transported  in  wagons  from 
Lavaca  in  Texas  to  the  liio  Grande,  and  thence 
across  the  continent  to  the  silver  regions—  a dis- 
tance. of  twelve  hundred  miles.  The  roads  were 
almost  a#  nature  had  made  them — rough  and 
rocky,  abounding  in  ruts  and  pitfalls  and  heavy 
sands,  and  every  mile  of  the  way  from  the  liio 
Grande  was  beset  with  dangers.  Fierce  and 
barbarous  Indians  lurked  behind  the  rocks  and 
in  the  deep  arrovas.  ever  on  the  alert  to  plun- 
der and  murder  the  little  bands  of  white  men 
who  coiled  wearily  through  the  inhospitable  des- 
erts. The  sutferings  of  these  hardy  adventurers 
were  almost  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  enterprise.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  burn- 
ing suns  and  chilling  nights  wore  among  the 
least  of  the  trials  to  which  they  ivere  subject: 
sudden  death  from  bidden  toes,  or  cruel  and 
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prolonged  torture,  stored  them  in  the  face  at 
every  step.  The  wayside  was  lined  with  the 
blenched  bones  of  unfortunate  men  who  had 
preceded  them,  straggling  parties  who  had  fall- 
en victims  to  the  various  perils  of  the  journey. 
When,  after  weaty  months  of  toil  and  suffering, 
the  jaded  t eamsters  arrived  in  Arizona  with  their 
precious  freight— now  literally  worth  its  weight 
in  silver  — they  found  no  established  homes, 
no  prosperous  communities  of  families  to  greet 
them,  but  a country  as  wild  as  that  through 
which  they  had  passed,  almost  desolated  by  the 
ravages  of  Apaches.  For  three  centuries  thtwe 
Bedouins  of  the  desert  had  continued  their  dep- 
redations upon  stock,  robbing  the  ranches,  kill- 
ing the  rancheros.  and  harassing  emigrant  par 
ties  No  industry  could  prosper  under  their 
malign  influence.  The  whole  State  of  Sonora 
Was  devastated,  and  the  inhabitants  in  a starv- 
ing condition. 


Arizona  possess#!  at  least  the 
pretense  of  military  protection,  pt  soon  became 
infested  with  the  refuse  population  of  Sonora— 
the  most  faithless  and  abandoned  race,  perhaps, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  the  Apache* 
left  undone  in  the  way  of  m order  and  robbery 
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thieves,  etit-ibi'Ott!* 
and  gamblers  form- 
ed the  mass  of  the 
population.  Every 
man  went  armed  to 

. 

the  teeth,  and  scenes 
of  blood slied  were  of 
everyday  occurrence 
in  the  public  streets 
There  was  neither 
government,  law, 
nor  military  protec- 
tion. The  garrison 
at  Tucson  confined 
f itself  to  its  legiti- 

mate business  of  get- 
ting drunk  or  doing 
r nothing.  Arizona 

was  perhaps  the  only 
■fe  part  of  the  world 

5-  under  the  protecting 

rvgis  of  a civilized 
x ' government  in  which 

®jF  J every  man  adminis- 

tered justice  to  suit 
himself,  and  where 
all  assumed  the  right 
; to  gratify  the  basest 

i.  SyKSy  passions  of  their 

% natt,tc  without  re- 

straint.  ^It  was  lit- 
^ orally  a paradise  of 
■ «:r  f devils.  / Under  such 

•A*  % « > ■ circumstances  it  is 

j not  a matter  of  snr- 

prise  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country 
whs  slow.  It  was 
• f ' not  ft  place  for  hon- 

est working-men  or 
for  families,  Good 
people  feared  to  go 
there.  The  news- 
papers were  filled 
with  accounts  of 
bloody  affrays,  rob- 
beries, and  Apache 
raids.  Yet,  despite 
all  these  drawback?, 
men  of  enterprise 
began  to  learn  the 
great  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Ter- 
ritory ; the  silver 
mines  of  Santa  Rita  and  Cerro  Colorado  at- 
tracted attention  as  they  became  developed ; 
and  in  lhfiO  Arizona  seemed  in  n fair  wav  of 
receiving  a rapid  increase  of  population,  and 
obtaining  through  Congress  what  it  hud  long 
needed  — a Territorial  form  of  government. 
Efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  this  object  as 
early  as  18o7,  when  Mr.  Grin,  of  California 
(now  supposed  to  be  a Duke  under  the  Maxi- 
milian dynasty  in  Mexico),  introduced  a bill  in 
the  Senate  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Arizo- 
na; but  there  were  jealousies  ou  the  railroad 


they  seldom  tailed  to  complete,  and  indeed  wore 
regarded  with  more  distrust  by  respectable  citi- 
zens than  even  the  barbarous  Indians. 

Nor  was  this  all.  <The  most  desperate  class 
renegades  from  Texas  and  California  found 
Arizona  a safe  asylum  from  arrest  under  the 
laws.  The  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Fran- 
cisco did  more  to  jtoptitaie  the  new  Territory 
than  the  silver  mine?.  Tucson  became  the  head- 
quarters of  rice,  dissipation,  and  crime.  It  was 
probably  the  nearest  approach  to  Pandemonium 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  Murderers, 
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question  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  and  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  changing  the 
Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  in  1860,  introduced  a route.  During  the  month  of  July  the  only  Fed- 
bill  to  provide  a “ temporary  government  for  the  eral  troops  in  the  Territory  shamefully  and  with* 
Territory  of  Arizuma,”  which  also  failed.  Va-  out  cause  abandoned  it,  and  marched  from  Forts 
rious  other  attempts  were  made,  none  of  which  Breckinridge  and  Buchanan  to  Cook’s  Springs, 
were  successful.  Disaffection  between  the  ad-  where  they  heard  the  Texan  rebels  were  coming, 
vocates  of  the  different  railroad  routes,  agita-  AVithout  waiting  to  ascertain  {he  number  or  pre- 
tions  on  the  slave  question,  and  jealousies  among  pare  for  any  defense,  they  burned  all  their  wag- 
the  adventurers  who  sought  political  preferment,  ons,  spiked  their  cannon,  and  packed  their  pro- 
prevented  the  recognition  of  a great  principle  visions  on  mules  over  the  mountains  to  Fort 
which  should  always  govern  a civilized  nation  Craig.  There  were  four  companies,  numbering 
in  its  councils — never  to  acquire  territory  until  altogether  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  /They 
it  can  extend  over  it  the  protection  of  law.  had  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Fillmore  to- 
While  these  questions  so  vital  to  the  interests  ward  which  they  were  marching,  and  this  caused 
of  Arizona  were  pending,  public  attention  was  them  to  take  a different  route.  At  Fort  Fill- 
suddenly  attracted  in  another  direction.  The  more  five  hundred  Federal  troops  of  the  regular 
rich  mineral  discoveries  in  Washoe  created  a army  surrendered  to  about  two  hundred  and 
sensation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  fifty  renegade  Texans,  ragged,  undisciplined, 
the  land.  The  rush  from  California  to  that  re-  poorly  armed,  and  badly  equipped.  A scattered 
gion  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining  ! company  of  these  roving  bandits,  under  the  com- 
excitenjpnts.  Of  that  memorable  exodus,  some  mand  of  the  guerrilla  chief,  Captain  Hunter, 
few  readers  of  this  Magazine  may  remember  the  numbering  about  one  hundred,  reached  Tucson 
description  given  in  a series  of  articles  under  on  the  27th  of  February,  1862,  and  took  posses- 
the  title  of  “A  Peep  at  Washoe.”  Gold  dis-  sion  of  the  place.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
coveries  in  California  had  become  an  old  story,  fled  to  Sonora  for  safety,  or  stood  ready  to  join 
The  placers  were  beginning  to  fail ; surface  dig-  the  rebels.  It  was  a secession  strong-holcf,  com- 
ging  no  longer  paid  extraordinary  profits ; the  posed  almost  entirely  of  Southern  outlaws,  whose 
honest  miners  had  passed  through  so  many  ex-  sympathies  were  naturally  opposed  to  the  exist- 
citements  that  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry  ing  Government.  Hunter  and  his  party  held 
no  longer  possessed  a charm  for  them ; and  they,  possession  of  the  Territory,  advancing  as  far  as 
in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  were  the  Pimo  villages  and  even  threatening  Fort 
well  prepared  for  the  new  field  of  enterprise  and  j Yuma,  till  the  advance  of  the  California  column 
speculation.  The  results  of  investments  in  sil-  in  May,  when  they  retreated  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
ver  stock  were  immediate,  if  the  silver  itself  was  The  few  citizens  and  traders  who  remained  loyal 
tardy  of  appearance.  A few  fortunes,  rapidly  to  the  Government,  and  the  managers  aud  work- 
made  by  adroit  purchases  and  speedy  sales,  in-  men  employed  at  the  mines  being  thus  left  at 
spired  thousands  of  enterprising  speculators  with  the  mercy  of  lawless  desperadoes,  roving  bands 
the  most  extravagant  hopes  of  success.  Even  of  Apaches  and  Sonoran ians,  fled  from  the  coun- 
sober  business-men  lost  their  balance,  and  suf-  j try  as  fast  as  they  could  procure  the  means  of 
fered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  j escape.  Many  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and 
excitement.  Silver  mining  was  a novelty.  The  some  were  murdered.  The  hostile  Indians,  ig- 
surplus  energy  of  the  American  people  had  nev-  j norant  of  our  domestic  disturbances,  believed 
cr  found  a vent  in  that  direction.  It  was  an  | they  had  at  length  stampeded  the  entire  white 
untried  experiment,  and  promised  to  realize  the  j population.  On  the  public  highways  they  fell 
fabulous  stories  of  Spanish  discovery  in  Mexico,  upon  small  parties  and  slaughtered  them.  It 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  newly-  was  their  boast,  and  is  still  their  belief,  that  they 
discovered  region  of  boundless  wealth.  It  lay  had  conquered  the  American  nation.  The  Sono- 
on  the  public  highway  to  California,  on  the  bor-  ranians,  greedy  for  plunder,  rushed  in  from  the 
ders  of  the  State.  From  Missouri,  from  Kan- , borders  by  hundreds,  and  commenced  ransack- 
sas  and  Nebraska,  from  Pike’s  Peak  and  Salt  | ing  the  mines,  stealing  the  machinery,  and  mur- 
Lake,  the  tide  of  emigration  pourfed  in.  Trans-  | dering  the  few  employes  that  remained.  At  Tu- 
portation  from  San  Francisco  was  easy.  I made  j bac,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arizona  Mining 
the  trip  myself  on  foot  almost  in  the  dead  of  | Company,  the  Apaches  besieged  the  town  on  one 
winter,  when  the  mountains  were  covered  with  j side,  while  the  Scnoranians  lurked  in  the  bushes 
snow.  Stages  laden  with  passengers  inside  and  ; on  the  other.  Twenty  men  held  it  for  three 
out  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  twenty-eight ! dajrs,  and  finally  escaped  under  cover  of  night, 
hours  from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City.  A | There  was  nothing  left.  The  troops  had  burned 
telegraph  line  speedily  followed,  and  speculation  , all  the  stores,  provisions,  and  groceries,  public 
in  stocks  could  be  carried  on  between  San  Fran-  and  private,  that  they  could  lay  hands  upon ; 
cisco  and  the  Comstock  metropolis  by  the  shock  ! tore  down  the  mill  at  Tucson ; burnt  the  Canoa ; 
of  a battery.  In  the  full  tide  of  the  excitement  j and  destroyed  government  stores  at  Breckinridge 
Arizona,  neglected,  suffering,  and  almost  for-  and  Buchanan  worth  probably  half  a million  of 
gotten,  received  the  heaviest  blow  of  all.  The  dollars.  Treason,  cowardice,  or  incompetencr 
rebellion  broke  out  in  April,  1861.  The  Butter-  must  have  been  the  cause  of  these  disgraceful 
field  overland  mail-line  was  stopped  at  the  same  proceedings.  There  was  no  satisfactory  reason, 
time,  in  view  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  it ; that  can  now  be  seen,  why  they  should  hare  so 
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precipitately  evacuated  the  Territory,  andyielded 
peaceful  possession  to  the  enemies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

From  that  date  until  the  last  session  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress,  Arizona  remained  with- 
out a Territorial  organization.  Few  people  were 
left  in  the  country,  and  there  was  no  protection 
to  the  mines.  They  were  all  abandoned  to  the 
plundering  Sonoranians,  who  stole  the  ore  and 
destroyed  the  machinery.  The  ranches  were  in 
ruin ; south  and  east  of  Tucson  there  was  not  a 
single  inhabited  spot  within  the  boundary  lines. 

I have  thus  at  some  length  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  tardy  growth  of  this  interesting 
Territory.  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  good 
reason  why  Arizona  has  failed  to  attract  a popu- 
lation. With  wonderful  resources  and  a climate 
equal  to  that  of  Italy,  it  has  suffered  a series  of 
misfortunes  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our 
territorial  possessions.  Two  great  obstacles  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  still  exist:  diffi- 
culty of  access,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by 
a port  on  the  Gulf  of  California ; and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Apache  Indians,  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy  short  of  extermination. 

Hut  let  us  not  anticipate  the  coarse  of  our 
travels.  You  shall  see  for  yourself  the  deserts 
and  the  mines  and  the  wondrous  things  of  that 
ivondrous  land,  my  gentle  friend,  if  you  will 
patiently  follow  me.  Only  don’t  expect  me  to 
be  lively  in  such  a wild  region.  It  is  not  a jolly 
country.  The  graves  of  murdered  men,  and 
boundless  sand  deserts,  and  parched  mountains, 
and  dried-up  rivers,  and  scenes  of  ruin  and  deso- 
lation are  profoundly  interesting ; but  they  are 
not  subjects  for  the  indulgence  of  rollicking  hu- 
mor. It  is  only  serious  and  reflecting  men,  like 
you  and  myself,  who  can  appreciate  them. 

We  have  thus  followed  up  our  intended  beat 
from  the  time  of  the  early  Spaniards  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  establishing  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment. And  here,  by  way  of  making  certain  that 
there  is  no  deception  in  the  matter,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  official  seal  of  the  Territory,  designed 
by  Mr.  Secretary  M‘Cormick : An  honest  miner 
stands  with  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket  feeling 
for  the  profits  of  his  day’s  labor.  The  expres- 
sion of  bis  countenance  is  indicative  of  a serious 
frame  of  mind.  He  gazes  into  the  future,  and 
sees  gold  and  silver  a long  way  off.  His  spade 
stands  ready  to  dig  it,  and  his  wheel-barrow  to 
wheel  it.  As  yet  he  has  struck  nothing  very 
rich — but  it  will  come  by-and-by.  In  the  back- 
ground you  see  the  two  prominent  peaks  of  Bill 
Williams's  Mountain,  where  he  contemplates 
prospecting  next  year;  or  possibly  these  may 
be  the  dirt-piles  which  he  has  already  thrown 
up  and  not  yet  washed  for  lack  of  water.  The 
motto  is  appropriate,  “Ditat  Deus.”  “What’s 
the  odds  so  long  as  we’re  happy  ?” 

Although  h was  my  intention  to  visit  Arizona 
Some  UmeWnbtW.Qs  it  is  to  visit  every  part 


of  the  same  day,  than  I had  of  going  on  a pros- 
pecting tour  through  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
Yet  who  can  say  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth  ? 
A man’s  fate,  as  the  Arabs  say,  is  written  upon 
his  skull,  and  I suppose  it  was  mine  to  leave 
on  that  day  for  Arizona.  At  all  events  it  so 
chanced  in  my  peregrinations  about  San  Fran- 
cisco that  I fell  in  with  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Poston,  the  Arizona  Pioneer,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  the  East  by  the  overland 
route  through  Salt  Lake.  He  was  now  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  new  Territory ; 
held  various  commissions  as  director  of  mining 
companies;  was  full  of  the  romance  and  fasci- 
nations of  Arizona.  The  best  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  there.  He  knew  every  foot  of 
the  country ; talked  Spanish  like  a native ; be- 
lieved in  the  people ; believed  in  the  climate ; 
had  full  faith  in  the  silver;  implicitly  relied 
upon  the  gold ; never  doubted  that  Arizona  was 
the  grand  diamond  in  the  rough  of  all  our  Terri- 
tories. He  looked  and  talked  and  acted  like  a 
man  perfectly  sane;  and  when  he  confidently 
assured  me  that  if  “feet”  chimed  with  my  aspi- 
rations, I could  have  as  many  as  I pleased  by 
accepting  a seat  in  his  ambulance  from  Los 
Angeles  to  the  Promised  Land.  Cooks  and 
teamsters  and  vaqueros  were  all  projected,  and 
for  military  escorts  he  held  the  documents  in  his 
hand.  We  would  have  a grand  time ; we  would 
feast  and  hunt  and  hold  pow-wows  with  the  In- 
dians, and  do  up  the  whole  country  even  to  the 
Moqui  villages,  which  he  informed  me,  on  the 
authority  of  an  English  missionary,  were  in- 
i habited  by  a race  of  Welshmen  who  made  a voy- 
age to  the  Continent  of  North  America  in  an- 
cient times.  Could  fleBh  and  blood  stand  such 
a proposition  as  that  ? Here  was  a chance  for 
locomotion  on  a grand  scale  } and  fortune  smiled 
in  the  distance. 

“Poston,”  said  I,  solemnly,  “consider  me 
in.  At  4 p.m.  this  memorable  day  I'm  on 
hand.  Should  the  Apaches  get  my  scalp,  you, 
my  venerable  friend,  and  you  alone,  are  respons- 
ible to  my  family  and  to  mankind  I” 

Over  to  Oakland — a hurried  explanation — a 
parting  glance  at  the  pleasant  homestead,  the 
garden,  the  wife  and  the  little  ones — ah  me! 
how  often  the  same  insatiable  spirit  of  adventure 
has  driven  me  blindly  and  recklessly  through 
the  same  trying  ordeal!  Is  there  no  help  for  it 
in  this  world?  Must  a man  when  he  has  trav- 
eled for  thirty  years  never  more  taste  the  sweets 
of  content,  but  keep  drifting  uneasily  along  till 
he  drifts  into  the  final  haven  of  rest? 

There  was  no  trouble  about  getting  ready. 
A knapsack,  as  usual,  was  my  ouly  baggage. 
The  contents  were  soon  packed;  a few  coarse 
shirts,  a box  of  pencils  and  paints,  a meerschaum 
and  a plug  of  tobacco,  these  were  the  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  my  outfit.  At  4 p.m.  I stood  upon 
the  deck  of  the  good  steamer  Senator,  fully 
equipped  and  prepared|  fpr  the  important  enttpv 
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wonderfully  picturesque  in  the  glowing  tints 
of  the  southern  horizon.  What  a.  luxury  of 
lights  and  shades ; what  a balmy,  ecstatic  atmos- 
phere ; what  broad  blue  fields  of  \v  /ter  and  in- 
finite distances  of  landscape  ! Could  it  be  that 
a grand  mistake  was  made  in  Mohammedan  his- 
tory— that  Paradise  is  nothing  more  than  a faint 
attempt  to  delineate  the  beauties  of  California? 

The  old  town  of  San  Pedro  has  not  improved 
since  my  last  visit  in  IHdO.  Ir  then  consisted  : 
of  an  ancient  adobe  building,  in  which  Mr. 
Banning  carried  on  his  staging  and  teaming 
operations,  and  a few  warehouses  and  miscel- 
laneous shanties  under  the  bank.  It  now  con- 
sists of  the  samCj  m other  hands,  and  some- 
what dilapidated  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
principal  inhabitants  are.  wild  geese,  sea-gulls, 
and  dead  cattle.  The  steamer  lies  out  by  Dead- 
mao’s  Rock — a little  island  sup|K>sed  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  an  unfortunate  mariner  who  came 
to  mi  untimely  end  in  that  vicinity.  Across 
marks  his  grave,  and  sea-gulls  and  wild  sea- 
waves  sing  his  lullaby. 

Banning — the  active,  energetic,  irrepressible 
Phincas  Banning — has  built  a town  on  the 
plain  about  six  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of  the 
sloo.  He  calls  it  Wilmington,  in  honor  of  his 
birth-place.  In  order  to  bring  Wilmington  and 
the  steamer  as  close  together  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  he  has  built  a small  boat  propelled 
by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passen- 
gers from  the  steamer  to  Wilmington,  and  from 
Wilmington  to  the  steamer.  Another  small 
boat  of  a similar  kind  burst  its  boiler  a couple 
of  years  ago,  aud  killed  and  scalded  a number 


of  people,  including  Captain  Seely,  the  popular 
and  cyer-t o-bed amented  commander  of  the  Sen- 
ator. The  boiler  of  the  present  boat  is  con- 
sidered a model  of  safety.  Passengers  may  lean 
against  it  with  perfect  security.  It  is  modeled 
after  the  pattern  of  a tea-kettle,  so  that  when 
the  pressure  is  unusually  great  the  cover  will 
rise  and  let  6ff  the  superabundant  steam,  and 
thus  allow  the  crowd  a chance  to  swim  ashore. 

Wilmington  is  an  extensive  city,  located  at 
the  head  of  a slough,  in  a pleasant  neighbor* 
hood  of  sand-banks  and  marshes.  There  are 
not  a great  many  houses  in  it  as  yet,  hut  there 
is  a great  deal  of  room  for  houses  w hen  the  pop- 
ulation gets  ready  to  build  them.  The  streets 
ore  broad  and  beautifully  paved  with  small 
sloughs,  ditches,  bridges,  lumber,  dry-goods 
boxes,  and  the  carcasses  of  dead  cattle.  Ox- 
bone*?  and  the  skulks  of  defunct  cows,  the  leg* 
and  jawbones  of  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  swine,  and 
coyotes,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  a public 
character;  and  what  the  city  lacks  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  silo  it  makes  np  in  the  elevation  of 
its  water-lines,  many  of  them  being  higher  than 
the  surrounding  objects.  The  city  fathers  are 
all  centred  in  Banning,  who  is  muyor,  council- 
man, constable,  and  watchman,  all  in  one.  lie 
is  the  great  progenitor  of  Wilmington.  Touch 
Wilmington,  and  you  touch  Banning,  It  is  his 
specialty — the  offspring  of  his  genius.  And  a 
glorious  genius  has  Ph incus  B.  in  hi*  way  ! 
Who,  among  the  many  thousands  who  have 
sought  health  and  recreation  at  Los  Angeles 
within  the  past  ten  rears,  has  not  been  a re- 
cipient of  Banning's  bounty  in  the  way  of  nc* 
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His  stages  arc  ever  ready — his 


At  Camp  Drum  we  heart!  a good  dtJsA 
the  lively  condition  of  society  in  and  . - 
Los  Angeles.  It  was  not  considered  $a£e  Yz  i 
man  to  travel  about,  even  yviihin  a few  raS* 
camp,  without  a double-barreled 
volver,  a bowie-knife,  and  two  Derrispsr  jfc 
tols.  Of  course  iu  these  war-time*,  wheat  :i  - 
sands  of  lives  are  lost  every  day,  the  inert 
tug  of  a few  citizens  now  and  then  mu?i 
ridiculously  tame  to  people  on  the  AiL-ir.;-  : - 
and  I only  speak  of  it  as  a common  oh sad- 
istic of  the  country  through  which  I mx 
ing.  At  any  point  on  the  road  tetwee®  I 
Angeles  and  Camp  Drum  bullets  in  th*  fcss 
of  the  head  were  to  be  expected.  The  re- 
acts of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  break itv  a£ 
the  jail  and  hanging  Boss  Danewood  &&1  he: 
of  his  fellow-prisoners — throe  of  wfcosa  *#x 
Spaniards— had  aroused  the  resentmcEt 
American  outkvrand  nativeGreaser  in  ii 
try,  and  assassinations  were  of 
rence.  In  passing  through  the  najrctr 
and  between  the  willow  hedges,  where  the 
yards  are  located,  it  was  deemed  a n&es&e? 
caution  to  travel  with  a knife  rendy  * 

as  to  cut  the  lassoes  that  were  likely  tob*  dare** 
around  one’s  neck.  A gentleman  of  £> 
qtiairuancc,  connected  with  the  tnUitarr 
ment,  seemed  to  relish  this  state  of  affair  **• 
ceedingly,  os  it  afforded  him  an  opporteady  9 
indulging  his  propensity  for  hunting.  IWi? 
and  geese  had  long  since  ceased  to  afford 


commodation  ? 
horses  ever  the  fastest — his  jovial  face  ever  the 
most  welcome  on  the  beach ! Big  of  heart,  big 
of  body,  big  of  enterprise,  is  Phineas — the  life 
and  soul  of  Los  Angeles  county.  The  people 
know  it~the  public  acknowledge  it;  for  he  is 
now  a delegate  to  the  National  Convention,  and 
will,  I venture  to  assert,  make  an  honorable 
mark  in  that  body.  Long  life  to  Banning J 
May  his  shadow  grow  larger  and  larger  every 
day ! At  all  events,  I trust  it  may  never  grow 
le*s.  I retract  all  I said  about  Wilmington — or 
most  of  it.  I admit  that  it  is  a flourishing  place 
compared  with  Sun  Pedro.  I am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  the  climate  is  salubrious  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  does  not 
blow  up  the  sand,  and  at  certain  other  seasons 
when  the  rain  does  not  cover  the  country  with 
water;  and  then  again  at  other  seasons,  when 
tlie  earth  is  not  parched  by  drought  and  scorch- 
ing suns. 

Within  a mile  of  this  charming  city  stands  a 
quadrangular  series  of  houses,  well  built  aud 
commodious,  with  a large  square  in  the  middle, 
called  Camp  Drum.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
California  Voiuutcors,  under  Colonel  Curtis, 
Here,  in  virtue  of  certain  documents  from  head- 
quarters, wc  were  provided  With  an  escort  of 
tive  soldiers  and  a sergeant,  to  secure  us  against 
the  attacks  of  Greasers,  savages,  and  other  db- 
reputable  natives,  on  the  road  to  the  Colorado 
River^-JWe  wereTaIso  furnished  with  mules  for 
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bagged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  two  or  three 
every  week.  In  fact,  he  rather  prided  himself 
upon  his  skill  in  man-hunting.  I was  a little 
shocked  at  first  when  I heard  of  man-hunting  as 
a recreation,  but  after  a few  days’ sojourn  in  Los 
Angeles  found  that  it  was  quite  a common  amuse- 
ment. Running  down,  catching,  shooting,  and 
hanging  suspicious  characters  was  esteemed  the 
very  best  kind  of  sport,  being  dangerous  as  well 
as  exciting.  During  our  stay  a party  of  the  Vig- 
ilante went  down  from  Los  Angeles  to  Wilming- 
ton, got  on  board  Banning’s  little  steamboat,  and 
while  it  was  en  route  for  the  Senator  y took  a pris- 
oner bound  for  San  Quentin  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff  and  hanged  him  by  the  neck  till  he 
was  dead.  The  unfortunate  man  was  a native 
of  California,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  mur- 
derer of  John  Raines,  an  American  ranchero. 
Since  that  exploit,  performed  in  full  view  of 
Camp  Drum,  they  pursued  and  captured  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Sandford,  another  victim  of 
the  barbarous  condition  of  society,  and  strung 
him  up  in  the  same  summary  manner.  Whether 
the  country  will  be  permanently  benefited  by 
these  acts  remains  to  be  seen.  I hope  it  will, 
for  it  certainly  needs  reformation  of  some  sort. 
Patting  this  and  that  together,  and  throwing  in 
Idaho  and  Nevada  by  way  of  good  measure,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Italy  can  no  longer  claim  dis- 
tinction for  her  banditti.  We  can  do  as  much 
murdering,  robbing,  and  stabbing  as  any  other 
people,  and  a great  deal  more  catching  and 
hanging  than  ever  was  done  in  Europe. 

Several  days  were  required  to  complete  our 
outfit  at  Los  Angele$.  My  friend  Poston,  as 
already  stated,  had-  traveled  through  Arizona 
before,  and  his  notions  of  the  physical  necessi- 
ties of  man  in  that  region  were  somewhat  ex- 
travagant. Not  that  he  was  unreasonably  ad- 
dicted to  comfort,  but  he  delighted  in  a species 
of  practical  satire  which  usually  cost  him  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  not  to  say  an  endless 
amount  of  trouble.  Arizona,  he  said,  was  an 
extensive  country,  prolific  in  reptiles  and  the 
precious  metals,  but  painfully  destitute  of  every 
thing  for  the  convenience  of  civilized  man.  His 
favorite  advice  to  all  who  contemplated  visiting 
the  Territory  was  to  take  with  them  plenty  of 
mules  and  horses ; fire-arms,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, tobacco,  cigars,  pipes,  pen-knives,  pencils, 
medicines,  and  whisky;  not  to  forget  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  and  beans ; to 
be  sure  and  start  with  a full  outfit  of  acids,  blow- 
pipes, and  green  spectacles ; and  by  no  means 
to  omit  boots,  shoes,  handkerchiefs,  combs,  and 
percussion  caps — especially  the  latter — and  such 
other  articles  as  might  be  purchased  in  bulk  at 
the  selling  out  of  any  extensive  variety  store. 
It  was  not  that  the  traveler  himself  would  need 
all  these  items  of  luxury,  but  there  were  others 
in  the  country  who  would — fellow-travelers  gath- 
ered upon  th^Tpj^jl|c  highways  by  the  cohesive 


A few  extra  mules  and  jacks  to  lend  to  intimate 
friends  going  on  prospecting  tours,  some  spare 
saddles  and  apparejos , and,  if  possible,  a few 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  vari- 
ous denominations  to  accompany  the  prospect- 
ing parties,  but  never  to  be  seen  again  in  any 
shape  whatever,  would  also  be  advisable.  The 
articles  to  be  given  away,  consumed,  devoured, 
and  wasted,  continued  my  friend,  with  a grim 
ferocity,  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  or 
woe  betide  the  unhappy  donor.  Be  he  Super- 
intendent of  Indians,  or  Special  Agent,  or  what 
not,  his  doom,  morally  and  politically,  will  at 
once  be  sealed.  Never  on  earth  can  he  be  elect- 
ed Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Arizona ! I rather  suspected  Poston  of  a lean- 
ing that  way,  and  was  surprised  at  the  rashness 
of  his  remarks. 

In  due  time  the  outfit  was  completed.  We 
had  every  thing  above  specified,  and  a great 
many  things  more,  including  a guard  of  five 
soldiers  and  a sergeant  to  fight  for  us,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  way  over  to  Fort  Yuma.  Our  bag- 
gage-wagon  was  filled  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
capacity,  and  even  then  our  little  ambulance 
and  four  mules  groaned  under  their  precious 
loads.  On  the  day  of  starting  the  expedition 
stood  as  follows  : Poston,  commander-in-chief ; 
myself,  principal  hunter  and  scribe ; a supernu- 
merary friend  as  general  assistant ; Jim  Berry, 
cook ; and  “ George,”  the  driver ; with  the  ad- 
dition of  Ammi  White  and  his  Pimo  Indians, 
and  one  Major  Stick,  a Southern  gentleman,  re- 
cently from  Alcatraz  Island,  where  he  had  been 
spending  a portion  of  the  summer.  This  was 
our  corjis  de  reserve . Jim  Berry  was  a dandy 
contraband  from  Maryland,  of  whose  many  vir- 
tues and  peculiar  traits  of  character  I shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  “George” — I don’t 
know  his  other  name;  in  fact,  don’t  think  he 
had  any,  for  I never  heard  him  called  any  thing 
but  “George” — was  a stout,  good-natured  young 
fellow  from  Pike  County,  Missouri,  or  there- 
abouts, or,  at  all  events,  from  some  county  in 
which  people  grow  up  to  a succulent  maturity. 

I#  “ George”  was  a little  verdant  and  rude  of 
speech,  he  had  good  material  in  him,  and  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  a dry,  Pike-ish  sort  of 
wit  that  occasionally  and  at  very  remote  inter- 
vals burst  upon  us  like  a bombshell.  I was  sor- 
ry to  discover,  before  he  had  been  three  days 
with  us,  that  he  labored  under  a dreadful  and 
overwhelming  affliction,  which  seemed  to  rack 
him  to  the  very  core.  It  might  have  been  re- 
morse for  a murder  recently  committed,  or  grief 
for  the  loss  of  all  his  family  connections  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  or  the  throes  of  a benighted 
mind  laboring  under  conviction;  whatever  it 
was,  it  caused  him  to  indulge  in  some  startling 
exhibitions  of  emotion.  Often,  as  we  rattled 
along  the  road,  “George,”  after  belaboring  the 
mules  till  he  was  tired,  and  telling  them  to  “git” 
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with  ft  sudden  yell  of  anguish,  whirl  his  black- 
snake  and  let  fly  at  the  mules,  misery,  passion, 
ferocity  depicted  in  every  feature.  “Now  git, 
dodrot  ye!”  was  the  climax  of  these  uncon- 
trollable bursts  of  wretchedness,  followed  by 
groans  so  deep  and  pathetic  that  they  fairly 
went  to  my  heart.  Ajt  night,  when  we  spread 
our  blankets  around  the  camp  and  lay  down  to 
pleasant  dreams,  our  unhappy  driver  discharged 
his  accumulated  miseries  in  a series  of  groans 
and  sighs  that  manifested  a speedy  dissolution. 
All  night  long,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
hours,  he  gave  vent  to  these  heart-rending  ex- 
pressions of  woe.  Poston  offered  him  pills,  but 
lie  said  he  wasn’t  sick.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  his  paroxysms  I went  over  to  where  he  lay 
and  asked  him,  kindly,  what  was  the  matter. 
“ Nothin’,”  said  he ; “ why  ?”  “ You  groan  so, 
I thought  something  troubled  you.”  “ Reckon 
I was  dreamin*,”  muttered  George ; and  with 
that  he  turned  over  to  groan  again.  Thus  it 
continued  night  after  night,  until  the  dreadful 
secret  was  revealed  by  a singular  circumstance. 
The  truth  is,  I could  not  sleep.  George’s  groans 
disturbed  me.  Loss  of  rest  was  preying  upon 
my  system.  I was  getting  thin.  As  a des- 
perate remedy  I secretly  gathered  around  me, 
one  night,  before  turning  in,  all  the  clods,  chips, 
sticks,  and  pebbles  I could  find,  and  having  taken 
the  bearings  of  George’s  head,  lay  down  us  usu- 
al. On  this  occasion  his  groans  were  especially 
varied  and  pathetic.  He  sometimes  groaned 
like  a horse,  and  sometimes  like  a sheep  or  a 
goat,  and  then  varied  the  note  by  groaning  hys- 
terically, like  a mule.  When  it  came  to  that  I 
hurled  a clod  at  his  head,  which  stopped  him 
for  a little  while.  Presently  he  fell  to  groan- 
ing again.  I hurled  sticks  and  stones  at  him, 
and  stopped  him  again.  After  a long  pause  he 
resumed  his  doleful  laborings  of  woe,  when  I 
let  fly  another  clod  with  such  dextrous  aim  that 
it  must  have  hit  him  plumb  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  “Oh,  Gosh!”  he  cried,  in  tones  of  the 
bitterest  anguish.  “I  didn’t  think  that  of  you, 
Mary  Jane ! I know’d  you  didn’t  love  me ; but 
I didn’t  think  you’d  throw  taters  at  me!”  The 
dreadful  mystery  was  solved ; the  secret  was 
out ; George  was  the  victim  of  unrequited  love. 
Mary  Jane  was  the  cruel  fair  one  who  had  de- 
stroyed his  peace  of  mind,  and  driven  him  with 
the  lash  of  her  scorn,  as  he  was  driving  mules 
with  a black-snnkc,  to  seek  the  chances  of  life 
in  the  deserts  of  Arizona. 

After  our  departure  from  the  Monte  we  trav- 
eled slowly,  in  order  that  we  might  keep  com- 
pany with  our  provisions  and  escort.  All  along 
the  route  we  heard  vague  rumors  of  one  Ramon 
Cailillo,  a native  bandit  around  whose  career 
were  centred  all  the  charms  of  romance.  He 
was  represented  to  be  a prodigy  of  strength  and 
valor,  an  irresistible  gallant  among  the  ladies, 
a terror  to  his  enemies,  and  a very  dangerous 
character  to  the  public.  He  had  sworn  venge- 
ance against  the  American  race,  had  assassin- 
ated many  of  his  pursuers,  and  declared  his  de- 
termination never  to  be  taken  alive.  Some 


supposed  he  was  in  the  mountains  with  * band 
of  thirty  desperadoes;  others  thought  was 
lurking  by  the  road  with  a few  of  his  serv^ntes 
for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  travelers.  All 
agreed  upon  one  point — that  Ramon  Castillo 
was  a man  greatly  to  be  admired.  Of  course 
he  had  many  friends — such  men  always  have 
in  California — and  there  were  few  persons  of 
respectable  standing  in  Los  Angeles  County 
who  would  not  have  felt  pride  and  pleasure  in 
protecting  him  from  arrest.  I almost  hoped 
we  would  meet  Don  Ramon,  that  we  might  en- 
joy the  romance  of  a tilt  with  such  an  accom- 
plished bandit. 

The  country  through  which  we  traveled  for 
several  days  was  not  altogether  new  to  me.  I 
had  passed  through  it  before  during  a tour  of 
exploration  among  the  Southern  Indians  in 
1860.  But  how  different  was  it  now!  In 
former  years  the  magnificent  series  of  valleys, 
stretching  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
borders  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  were  clothedin 
.the  richest  verdure.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  roam- 
ed over  them  rampant  with  life.  The  hill-sides 
were  covered  with  flowers;  the  air  was  laden 
with  sweet  perfumes;  it  was  the  paradise  of 
rancheros.  Now,  after  two  years  of  drought, 
all  was  parched,  grim,  and  melancholy.  The 
pastures  scarcely  showed  the  first  faint  tinge  of 
green,  and  the  higher  grounds  were  barren  as 
the  road  over  which  we  traveled.  For  hun- 
dreds of  miles  the  country  was  desolated  for 
want  of  rain.  At  the  Chino,  and  through  the 
Temeculo,  Warner’s  Ranch,  San  Felippe,  and 
Vallccito  the  effects  of  tlje  drought  were  fear- 
fully apparent.  Thousands  of  cattle  lay  dead 
around  the  black,  muddy  pools.  A sickening 
effluvia  from  the  carcasses  filled  the  air.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  all  the  cattle  on  these  ranch- 
es must  have  perished  from  starvation.  Vaque- 
ros  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  strip  each  fallen 
animal  of  its  skin.  It  was  a grand  carnival 
for  the  buzzards  and  coyotes.  No  more  pitia- 
ble sight  ever  disturbed  the  eye  of  a traveler  in 
this  lovely  region  than  the  dreary  waste  of  dead 
and  dying  animals.  Thousands  drawn  to  the 
pools  by  thirst  were  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  mud ; and  the  road  was  some- 
times blocked  by  the  gaunt,  shrunken  bodies  of 
still  living  animals  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  Santa  Ana  River,  ten  miles  beyond 
the  Chino,  we  had  the  usual  lively  time  in  cross- 
ing. Travelers  who  have  had  occasion  to  pass 
this  river  at  certain  stages  of  the  water  can  not 
easily  forget  their  experience  of  its  quick-sands 
and  currents.  The  surrounding  country  is  weird 
and  desolate.  A few  Spanish  rancherias,  with 
their  dilapidated  corrals  and  littered  fronts,  oc- 
cupy the  neighboring  sand-banks.  Below  the 
crossing  is  a rugged  cafion  stretching  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Annaheim,  the  German  colony  of  wine- 
makers, whose  vineyards  have  already  acquired 
a high  reputation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Im- 
mense undulating  plains,  bounded  in  the  dis- 
tance by  barren  ranges  of  mountains,  lie  above 
and  beyond,  and  patches  of  sand-deserts,  with 
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ol*  the  mules  from  va- 
rious directions,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  plung- 
ing, rearing,  and  stran- 
gling of  the  poor  ani- 
mals a a they  struggled 
through  the  surging 
waters  were  e xci ting 
in  the  extreme.  Now 
they  halt  and  begin  to 
sink  ; now  the  shouts, 
and  yells,  and  blows 
start  them  tip  again ; 
now  the  harnesses  arc 
tangled  up,  and  the 
wagons  reel  and  sway 
upon  their  wheels  as 
they  sink  in  the  sand ; 
the  current  sweeps  over 
the  hubs  of  the  wheel?, 
and  ail  seems  lost. 
Our  ambulance  is  in 
advance,  onr  guns  and 
ammunition  are  in  im- 
minent danger,  our 
lives  balanced  on  the 
slender  chances  of  a 
struggle  amidst  the 
w reck  of  matter,  when 
George  rises  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  occa- 
sion. libs  black-snake 
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ducks,  and  quail.  I had  my  shot-gun  always 
ready,  and  generally  succeeded,  by  random  shots 
from  the  ambulance,  in  getting  a good  supply 
of  game  by  the  time  we  reached  camp,  to  which 
our  cook,  Dr.  Jim  Berry,  did  ample  justice  in 
the  line  of  culinary  preparation.  We  laughed 
and  ate  and  slept  and  grew  fat,  day  after  day, 
till  we  reached  Cariso,  the  last  inhabited  station 
on  the  road  to  the  Desert.  Here  was  the  jump- 
ing-off place.  Beyond  this,  for  a hundred  miles, 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sands  and  storms 
and  burning  suns  of  Colorado. 

I scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  d wilder 
country  than  the  first  eight  miles  beyond  Cariso. 
Barren  hills  of  gravel  and  sand-stone,  flung  up 
at  random  out  of  the  earth,  strange  jagged 
mountain -peaks  in  the  distance;  yellow  banks 
serrated  by  floods ; sea-shells  glittering  in  the 
wavy  sand-fields  that  lie  between ; these  over- 
hung by  a rich,  glowing  atmosphere,  with  glimpses 
of  Indian  smokes  far  off  in  the  horizon,  inspired 
us  with  a vague  feeling  of  the  wonders  and  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  desert  region  through 
which  we  were  about  to  pass.  I could  not  but 
think  of  the  brave  old  Spaniards  and  their  heroic 
explorations  across  the  Colorado.  Here  was  a 
glowing  and  mystic  land  of  sunshine  and  burn- 
ing sands,  where  human  enterprise  had  in  cen- 
turies past  battled  with  hunger  and  thirst  and 
savage  races ; where  the  silence  of  utter  deso- 
lation now  reigned  supreme.  There  was  a pe- 
culiar charm  to  me  in  the  rich  atmospheric  tints 
that  hung  over  this  strange  land,  and  the  bound- 
less wastes  that  lay  outspread  before  us ; and  I 
drank  in  with  an  almost  childish  delight  the 
delicate  and  exquisite  odors  that  filled  the  air, 
and  thought  of  my  early  wanderings,  years  long 
past,  amidst  the  deserts  and  palms  of  Araby  the 
Blest. 

Yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  Colorado  is  scarce- 
ly a desert.  Extensive  belts  of  rich  soil,  that  ir- 
rigation would  render  productive,  occupy  a large 
portion  of  the  country.  In  these  are  seen  the 
evidences  of  sudden  and  extraordinary  vegetable 
growth  in  seasons  of  abundant  rain,  or  when  the 
Colorado  River  overflows  its  banks.  A propo- 
sition has  been  entertained  by  Congress  to  re- 
claim this  vast  tract  of  country,  embracing  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land,  by  means 
of  a grand  canal  from  the  Colorado,  with  a con- 
nected system  of  acequias ; and  proofs  are  not 
wanting  to  show  that  the  Montezumas  and  early 
Spaniards  thus  redeemed  extensive  ranges  of 
country  in  Sonora  and  Arizona  that  would  oth- 
erwise have  remained  valueless.  The  ruins  of 
ancient  cities,  many  miles  in  circumference,  are 
found  on  the  liio  Verde,  above  its  junction  with 
the  Salado,  where  the  whole  country  is  now  bar- 
ren ; and  below  the  junction,  on  the  Salado,  the 
remains  of  immense  acequias,  with  walls  twenty 
feet  high,  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  were  formerly  irri- 
gated by  this  system  of  acequias  on  the  Salado. 
It  is  now  a barren  sand-plain,  upon  which  stands 
in  solitary  majesty  the  Cereus  grandeus — the 
Sentinel  of  the  Desert. 


Dr.  O.  M.  Wozencraft  has  spent  many  years 
in  advocating  this  great  measure.  The  plan  of 
irrigation  proposed  by  him  is  generally  ridiculed 
as  impracticable,  and  the  Doctor  enjoys  rather 
a visionary  reputation  based  upon  his  Grand 
Colorado  Scheme,  which  has  been  compared  by 
unthinking  men  with  the  Great  South  Sea  Bub- 
ble. I don’t  intend  to  establish  a farm  there 
myself  until  the  canal  is  completed  ; but  still  I 
can  see  no  great  obstacle  to  success  except  the 
porous  nature  of  the  sand.  By  removing  the 
sand  from  the  desert  success  would  be  insured 
at  once.  An  elaborate  and  exceedingly  able 
report  upon  this  subject  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  desert  each  shifting 
scene  developed  its  peculiar  beauties.  The  face 
of  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  is  well  covered 
with  mesqnit  trees,  sage  bushes,  grease-wood 
weeds,  and  cactus.  Mountains  are  in  sight  all 
the  way  across,  and  the  old  stage-houses  of  the 
Overland  Mail  Company  still  stand  by  the  water- 
ing-places. Many  indications  of  the  dreadful 
sufferings  of  emigrant  parties  and  drovers  still 
mark  the  road ; the  wrecks  of  wagons  half  cov- 
ered in  the  drifting  sands,  skeletons  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  of  many  a 
herd  of  cattle  that  perished  by  thirst  on  the  way, 
or  fell  victims  to  the  terrible  sand  storms  that 
sweep  the  desert.  Only  in  a few  instances, 
when  we  struck  out  upon  the  arid  sand-belts 
that  lie  between  the  alluvial  beds  of  earth,  did 
we  encounter  any  thing  resembling  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  and  then  only  for  ten  or  twelve  miles 
at  a time. 

The  climate  in  winter  is  indescribably  de- 
lightful ; in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and 
travelers  and  animals  suffer  much  on  the  jour- 
ney. It  was  a perfect  luxury  to  breathe  such  a 
pure  soft  air  as  we  enjoyed  in  the  middle  of 
December,  when  our  Atlantic  friends  were  freez- 
ing amidst  the  ice  and  snow-banks  of  that  wretch- 
ed part  of  the  world.  Between  the  desert  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  no 
comparison  in  any  respect.  Give  me  a pack- 
mule,  a shot-gun,  and  a sack  of  pinole,  with  such 
a climate  as  this,  and  take  your  bric<  deserts  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  your  hot-air  furnaces,  and 
brain-racking  excitements,  and  be  happy  with 
them ! Accept  my  pity,  but  leave  me,  if  you 
please,  to  chase  rabbits  and  quail  where  the  sun 
shines,  and  to  lie  down  of  nights  and  sleep  on 
the  warm  bosom  of  my  mother  earth. 

There  was  a scene  on  a pleasant  morning  as 
we  sallied  forth  on  onr  journey  from  the  Indian 
Wells  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  eye  that  looks 
upon  it  once  must  see  it  as  long  as  mortal  vis- 
ion lasts.  An  isolated  mountain  in  the  distance 
seemed  at  the  first  view  to  rise  abruptly  out  of 
a lake  of  silver,  the  shores  of  which  were  alive 
with  water-fowl  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  plu- 
mage. As  we  journeyed  toward  it  the  lake  dis- 
appeared and  the  mountain  changed  to  a frown- 
ing fortress,  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts-r-a  per- 
fect model  of  architectural  beauty.  Still  near- 
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ing  it,  the  ramparts  and  embattlements  melted 
into  a dreamy  haze,  out  of  which  gradually 
emerged  a magnificent  palace,  with  pillars,  and 
cornices,  and  archways,  and  a great  dome,  from 
which  arose  a staff,  surmounted  by  a glowing 
blue  ball,  encircled  by  a halo.  At  the  same 
time  another  mountain  on  the  right,  distant 
many  miles,  assumed  equally  strange  and  fan- 
tastic shapes;  and  when  the  ball  arose  upon  our 
palace,  another  ball  answered  the  signal  from 
the  distant  mountain  on  the  right ; and  then  a 
great  railway  opened  up  between  them,  support- 
ed by  innumerable  piles,  stretching  many  leagues 
over  the  desert.  So  perfect  was  the  illusion  that 
we  stopped  in  breathless  wonder,  almost  expect- 
ing to  see  a train  of  cars  whirl  along  and  vanish 
in  the  warm  glow  of  the  horizon.  This  strange 
and  beautiful  display  of  the  mirage  has  been 
witnessed  by  many  travelers  on  the  Colorado 
desert,  who  will  attest  that,  so  far  from  exagger- 
ation, I have  but  faintly  pictured  its  wonders. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I have  seen  elsewhere 
can  compare  with  it  in  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  illusions. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  our  happi- 
ness— the  increasing  wretchedness  of  our  driver, 
George,  who,  by  some  fatal  element  in  human 
nature,  grew  darker  in  soul  as  the  light  and  joy- 
ousness of  the  outer  world  broke  upon  him  with 
increasing  splendor.  “No,”  he  muttered  to 
himself  in  despairing  accents,  “’tain’t  no  use; 
I can’t  forget  her.  Oh,  golly!  golly!”  And 
here,  with  an  audible  sob,  he  started  as  if  from 
a trance,  and  swinging  his  black-snake  over  his 
head,  yelled  at  the  mules  with  ungovernable 
fury,  “ You  git,  dodburn  you ! What  d’ye  stand 
flopping  yer  ears  for?  Git!”  Sic  transit! — 
thus  pass  away  the  illusions  of  this  world ! 

The  entire  distance  from  Cariso  across  the 
desert  to  Fort  Yuma  is  116  miles.  Four  sta- 
tions where  water  can  be  had  intervene  on  the 
road — Indian  Wells,  Alamo  Mucho,  Gardner's, 
and  Cook’s  Wells.  At  all  these  points  the  wa- 
ter is  tolerably  good ; and  there  are  other  points 
where  brackish  water  can  be  had  by  digging  a 
few  feet. 

About  fifteen  miles  beyond  Cook’s  Wells,  aft- 
er coursing  along  the  belt  of  the  great  saud-dcs- 
ert  on  the  left,  we  struck  into  the  Colorado  bot- 
tom. Indications  of  our  approach  to  water  were 
every  where  perceptible.  Thickets  of  arrow-weed 
lined  the  way,  and  forests  of  cotton-wood  loom- 
ed up  ahead,  over  which  geese  and  cranes  utter- 
ed their  wild  notes.  Soon  we  passed  some  de- 
serted rancherias,  and  m a little  while  more  our 
eyes  were  rejoiced  with  a refreshing  view  of  the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West,  as  it  swept  like  a 
mighty  serpent  over  the  desert. 

At  Pilot  Knob  a delegation  of  the  Yuma  In- 
dians, headed  by  Pasquakthe  chief,  came  out  to 
meet  us.  They  had  heard  of  our  coming,  and 
were  eager  to  do  us  honor.  Every  brave  had 
his  package  of  greasy  certificates,  derived  from 
the  officers  who  had  at  various  times  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  fort.  These  they  thrust  at  us  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  and  in  full  faith  that  they 
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would  result  in  an  immediate  recognition  of  their 
claims  to  our  distinguished  consideration.  There 
were  good  certificates  and  bad ; complimentary 
notices  of  the  services  rendered  by  bearer  to  the 
American  nation,  and  warnings  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  other  bearers,  who  were  represented 
to  be  incorrigible  thieves,  addicted  to  stealing 
the  buttons  off  travelers’  coats  and  the  teeth  out 
of  travelers’  beads.  It  was  all  the  same — all 
strong  medicine  from  the  white  man , and  we 
so  regarded  these  testimonials,  and  shook  hands 
with  good  and  bad  bearers,  and  gave  them  to- 
bacco, and  promised  them  more  in  a few  days. 
There  was  a childlike  simplicity  about  the  poor 
creatures  that  , touched  our  sympathies.  Most 
of  them  looked  gaunt  and  thin,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  based  some  hopes  of  relief  upon 
our  arrival. 

As  it  was  incidentally  my  business  to  look 
after  the  Indians,  in  virtue  of  an  honorary  com- 
mission which  I held  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  I soon  ascertained  that  those  who 
reside  in  this  vicinity  were  in  a very  destitute 
condition,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  the  river 
during  the  past  season  and  the  failure  of  the 
customary  crops.  Heretofore  the  Yuraas  have 
supported  themselves  without  much  difficulty, 
and  have  only  occasionally  and  at  remote  inter- 
vals received  aid  from  the  Government.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Colorado  takes  place,  they  cul- 
tivate the  low  lands  in  their  rude  way,  and  gen- 
erally succeed  in  raising  abundant  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  pumpkins,  and  melons.  These  bottom 
lands  along  the  Colorado  are  light,  rich,  and 
easily  worked,  and  afford  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  river. 
During  the  past  year  there  was  no  overflow, 
and  consequently  no  crops  were  raised.  It  was 
a season  of  unusual  drought — such  a drought  as 
the  oldest  inhabitant  did  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before.  Even  the  mesquit  beans,  wild  pease, 
and  berries,  upon  which  the  Indians  had  been 
accustomed  to  depend  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
had  entirely  failed,  so  that  they  were  now  left 
destitute.  Their  seed-wheat,  which  they  had 
stored  for  planting,  had  long  since  given  out ; 
and  for  some  months  prior  to  our  arrival  they 
had  been  subsisting  on  rats,  mice,  lizards,  snakes, 
and  such  other  poor  and  scanty  food  of  the  kind 
as  they  could  gather  on  the  deserts  and  banks 
of  the  river.  From  their  .agricultural  habits 
| they  are  unskilled  in  procuring  this  kind  of  food, 
and  many  of  them  were  in  a starving  condition. 
In  some  instances  children  had  died  from  want 
of  proper  nourishment,  and  disease  had  spread 
among  them  with  greater  virulence  than  usual, 
as  it  always  does  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

From  Pilot  Knob  we  had  a pleasant  drive 
through  the  mesquit  thickets  bordering  on  the 
river,  as  far  as  Mr.  Hamblin’s,  where  we  made 
a halt  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a first  experi- 
ence of  civilization  on  the  Colorado.  Here,  in 
a good  adobe  house,  with  such  comforts  as  this 
wild  region  affords,  dwell  Mr.  Hamblin  and  his 
wife,  an  excellent  and  intelligent  couple,  who 
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received  u»  tor* 
diaUy>  ami  generously 
offered  us*  all  the  ae- 
com  modut  ions  uf  their 
establishment.  Little 
did  f expect  to  iind  in 
this  isolated  part  of 
the  world  a lady  uf  re- 
fined literary  tastes  ; 
yet  i have  rarely  mot 
with 


one  of  more 
graceful ly  mUivaUHl 
mind  flmn  Mrs.  ll.tm- 
blitii  to  whose  pleas- 
ant conversation  we 
were  subsequently  in- 
debted fur  many  do 
light  fit  I horns. 

A little  beyond  w; 

reached  head  - qnar-  V /;•  * 

tors  and  raneheria  of  W 

Don  Diego  Jaeger - 

the  famous  pioneer  of 

Fort  Yuma,  without 

whom  that  military 

ostahli  JiMicnt  could 

no  more  have  existed 

up  to  tin?  pres  ;nt  day 

than  without  light  or 

air,  fin;,  water,  or  fri- 

joles.  A German  by 

birth,  a frontiersman 

by  instinct,  l)on  Die- 
go abandoned  the 
haunts  of  civilization 

fourteen  years  ago  and  V'ms 

settled  hero  among 
the  savages.  Many 
a hard  mb  has  he  had 
for  his  life  during  the 
years  of  trouble  with 
the  Yumas*  Indus- 
try, energy,  and  per- 
severance prevailed 
over  all  difficulties^ 
and  in  time  prosperi- 
ty rewarded  his  trials. 

Who,  for  the  last  doz- 
en years  or  more,  has 

ferried  the  military  . , 

and  the  public  across 
the  Colorado?— Don 
Diego;  Who  has 

clothed  the  naked  and  fed  the  hungry  of  this 
howling  wilderness  during  all  that  time? — Don 
Diego.  Who  has  kept  the  military  arm  of  the 
government  from  becoming  paralyzed  for  lack  of 
beef,  pork,  tVrjoles.  and  forage;  supplied  the  roads 
with  .sustenance  for  man  and  beast ; kept  needy 
odicersand  thriftless  men  in  funds;  who  hut  Don 
Diego!  When  the  burning  suns  of  the  Colo- 
rado wilted  every  other  man  down  to  a sruie  of 
inanity,  who  was  it  that  always  remained  frerii 
and  vigorous,  and  brimful  of  enterprise  ?— The 
irrepressible,  the  irresistible  Don  Diego!  1 say 
irresistible  advised! v for  his  on!  v fault  has  been 


an  Overruling  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  upon 
whom  he  has  squandered  his  money  even  a> 
the  prodigal  of  old.  Hut  he  is  now  the  happy 
husband  of  a charming  Sonoranian  lady*,  Dof.u 
Own  a,  whose  fascinations  Iiuyc  at  length  *ttb- 
dut»d  his  erratic  heart,  and  his  children  ntv 
even  a*  the  apples  of  $js  eyes.  Rich  in  experi- 
ence, rich  in  ranches,  rich  in  silver  mines*  rich 
in  family— long  live  Don  Diego! 

In  half  an  hour  more  we  reached  Fort  Yuma, 
where  wc  were  received  with  great  kindness  and 
hospitality  by  Colonel  Rennet,  the  commanding 
officer,  who  provided  ns  with  excellent  quarters. 
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Twelve  days  had  passed  since  our  departure  from 
Los  Angeles ; and  we  were  not  slow  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a bath  and  a change  of  raiment. 
Captain  Gorham  and  his  command,  a cavalry 
company  of  volunteers,  had  preceded  ns  from 
Camp  Drum,  and  were  encamped  near  the  fort. 
This  command  was  destined  for  the  protection 
of  Arizona,  and  would  probably  soon  bo  sta- 
:ioncd  at  Tucson. 

As  soon  as  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  with 
the  customary  appliances  of  civilization  at  front-  I 
ier  posts — lemonade,  if  you  please — we  sallied 
forth  to  enjoy  a view  of  the  fort  and  surrounding 
country  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

I was  not  disappointed  in  my  first  impressions 
of  Fort  Yuma.  Weird  and  barren  ns  the  ad-  j 
jacent  country  is,  it  is  not  destitute  of  compen- 
sating beauties.  The  banks  of  the  river  for 
many  miles  below  are  fringed  with  groves  of 
incsquit  and  cotton-wood;  above  the  junction 
of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado  an  extensive 
alluvial  valley,  clothed  with  willow,  cotton- 
wood, mesquit,  and  arrow-wced,  stretches  far 
off  to  the  foot-hills  of  Castle  Dome;  and  to- 
ward the  great  desert  a rugged  range  of  mount- 
ains, over  which  rises  in  solitary  majesty  the 
“ Chimney  Teak,”  forms  the  back-ground.  An 
atmosphere  of  wonderful  richness  and  brilliancy 
covers  the  scene  like  a gorgeous  canopy  of  pris- 
matic colors,  and  the  vision  is  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  distances.  The  fort  stands  on 
an  elevated  bluff,  commanding  the  adjacent 
country  for  many  miles  around,  and  presents 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  view  with  its  neat 
quarters,  store-houses,  and  winding  roads.  It 
was  with  emotions  of  national  pride  that  we 
gazed  upon  the  glorious  flag  of  our  Union  as  it 
swelled  out  to  the  evening  breeze  from  the  flag-, 
staff  that  towered  above  the  bluff ; and  we  felt 
that,  so  long  as  that  emblem  of  our  liberty  float- 
ed, there  was  hope  for  the  future  of  Colorado 
and  Arizona. 

The  climate  in  winter  is  incomparably  finer 
than  that  of  Italy.  It  would  scarcely  be  possi- 
ble to  suggest  an  improvement.  I never  ex- 
perienced such  exquisite  Christmas  weather  as 
we  enjoyed  during  our  sojourn.  Perhaps  fas- 
tidious people  might  object  to  the  temperature 
in  summer,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  attain  their 
maximum  fonee,  and  the  hot  winds  sweep  in  from 
the  desert.  / It  is  said  that  a wicked  soldier  died  ! 
here,  and  was  consigned  to  the  fiery  regions  be- 
low for  his  manifold  sins;  but  unable  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  the  climate,  sent  back  for  his  blank- 
et^*! have  even  heard  complaint  made  that 
tMe  thermometer  failed  to  show  the  trne  heat  be- 
cause the  mercury  dried  up.  Every  thing  dries ; 
wagons  dry;  men  dry;  chickens  dry;  there  is 
no  juice  left  in  any  thing,  living  or  dead,  by  the 
close  of  summer.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  sup- 
posed to  walk  about  creaking ; mules,  it  is  said, 
can  only  bray  at  midnight;  and  I have  heard  it 
hinted  that  the  carcasses  of  cattle  rattle  inside 
their  hides,  and  that  snakes  find  a difficulty  in 
bending  their  bodies,  and  homed  frogs  die  of 
apoplexy.  Chickens  hatched  at  this  season,  as 


old  Fort  Yumers  sav,  come  out  of  the  shell 
ready  cooked ; bacon  is  eaten  with  a spoon ; 
and  butter  must  stand  an  hour  in  the  Min  before 
the  flies  become  dry  enough  for  use.  I The  In- 
dians sit  in  the  river  with  fresh  mud  on  their 
heads,  and  by  dint  of  constant  dipping  and 
I sprinkling  manage  to  keep  from  roasting,  though 
* they  usually  come  out  parboiled.  Strnngei> 
coming  suddenly  upon  a group  squatted  in  water 
up  to  their  necks,  with  their  mud-covered  heads 
glistening  in  the  sun,  frequently  mistake  them 
for  seals.  Their  usual  mode  of  traveling  down 
the  river  is  astride  of  a log — their  heads  only 
being  visible.  It  is  enough  to  make  a man 
stare  with  amazement  to  see  a group  of  mud- 
balls  floating  on  the  current  of  a hot  day,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  to  each  other  as  if  it  were  the 
finest  fun  in  the  world.  I have  never  tried  this 
mode  of  locomotion  ; have  an  idea  it  must  bo  de- 
lightful in  such  a glowing  summer  climate. 

The  Colorado  was  lower  than  any  of  the  resi- 
dents at  Fort  Yuma  had  ever  before  known  it. 
I don't  sec  how  it  could  fall  any  lower  without 
going  entirely  through  its  own  bottom.  A more 
capricious  river  does  not  exist.  Formerly  it  ran 
through  the  desert  to  the  northwest,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  changed  its  course,  and 
now  it  runs  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  desert.  As  a navigable  stream  it  possesses 
some  advantages  during  the  dry  season ; boats 
can  seldom  sink  in  it ; and  for  the  matter  of 
channels  it  has  an  unusual  variety.  The  main 
channel  shifts  so  often  that  the  most  skillful 
pilot  always  knows  where  it  is  not  to  be  found 
by  pursuing  the  course  of  his  last  trip.  The 
little  steamer  which  plies  between  the  fort  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  distant  one  hundred 
miles,  could  not  make  the  round  trip  in  less 
than  two  weeks,  owing  to  shoals  and  shifting 
bars.  Up  to  La  Paz  and  Fort  Mojave  the  navi- 
gation was  still  worse.  Twenty  or  thirty  days 
up  and  down  was  considered  a fair  trip.  The 
miners  in  that  region  were  suffering  for  supplies, 
although  six  hundred  tons  of  freight  lay  at  the 
embarcadcra  awaiting  transportation.  I men- 
tion this  as  a hint  to  the  delegate  soon  to  be 
elected  to  Congress  from  Arizona.  If  he  can 
prevail  upon  that  liberal  body  to  grant  half  a 
million  of  dollars  toward  plugging  up  or  calk- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  river  so  that  it  won’t  leak, 
or  procuring  min  by  joint  resolution,  he  will 
forever  after  merit  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Chrisrmas-Day  came,  and  with  it  some  natural 
longings  for  home  and  the  familiar  faces  of  the 
family  circle.  Yet  we  were  not  so  badly  off  as 
one  might  suppose  in  this  region  of  drought  and 
desert.  Colonel  Bennet  and  his  amiable  wife 
got  lip  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  fort ; and  in 
the  evening  we  had  a Miley  or  Spanish  dance, 
at  which  there  were  several  very  dusky  belles  of 
the  Sonoranian  race.  Unfortunately  two  Jesuit 
Padres,  attached  to  the  Arizona  command,  had 
previously  secured  the  attention  of  the  principal 
Sefioritas  in  the  neighborhood  ; and  what  with 
baptizing  and  marrying  and  confessing,  it  wras 
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snch  a series  of  explosions,  contortions  of  the  • house  - tops  ami  pavements  of  Los  Angcks. 
facial  muscles,  and  rattling  of  the  ornamental  • When  he  stood  iti  the  sun  he  melted — -such  was 
hones,  as  to  alarm  me  for  the  sanity  of  the  the  force  of  his  grief.  Black  tears  ran  down 
doughty  chief,  who  seemed  quite  wild  with  the  from  his  head  ami  cheeks  and  chin,  and  min- 
accumulation  of  his  Agonies.  The  assembled  gjed  with  the  wool  of  his  blanket.  Literally  he 
wisdom  of  the  nation  grunted  repeatedly  in  token  wept  tar. 

of  amazement ; and  UasqunI  muttered,  between  Antonio,  the  fourth  great  chief,  wore  a strap 
the  paroxysms  of  his  affliction.  uUgh!  muehee  round  his  waist,  with  a rusty  old  sword  tied  to 
pepper  I velly  strong  dust!  Bum  ’uni  Injun  it  by  means  of  rawhide.  He  didn't,  wear  any 
cose!"  thing  else,  save  the  usual  girdle  of  manta  upon 

Vincente,  the  next  chief  in  command,  dressed  bis  loins,  that  could  be  considered  an  article  of 
in  a blue  cotton  shirt  of  the  scantiest  pattern.  costume;  hut  his  eyes  were  gorgeously  encircled 
It  reached  only  a short  distance  below  hi*  waist,  by  a cloud  of  blue  paint  fringed  with  vermilion, 
and,  for  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  prejudices  Like  his  illustrious  superior,  Pasqual,  he  wore 
of  civilization.  might  have  ended  at  the  collar,  pendent  ornaments  in  his  nose,  of  the  most  in- 
I really  wish  the  contractors  would  furnish  longer  convenient  pattern.  I should  judge  Antonio 
shirts  for  the  Indians.  The  Yumas  are  ta.lt,  and  carried  u quarter  of  a pound  of  native  jewelry, 
I know  of  no  tribe  on  this  const  averaging  only  consisting  of  bone  and  lead,  upon  the  cartilage 
fourteen  indies  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  of  his  proboscis. 

the  soles  of  the  feet.  Vincente  had  probably  .Juan,  the  fifth  and  last  of  noted  warriors  arid 
received  a hint  that  the  distribution  would  be  head-men,  was  redundant  in  ga  moose  breeches 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Indies.  What  he  and  cotton  mgs.  On  his  head  he  wore  a helmet 
lacked  in  costume  he  made  np  in  paint.  Both  of  Colorado  mud,  dried  into  the  roots  of  his  hair 
his  eyes  were  encircled  with  yellow’  ochre  ; bine  hy  the  action  of  the  sun.  This  I believe  is  nc- 
streuks  adorned  his  cheeks ; his  nose  w as  of  ft  counted  by  the  Yumas  a sovereign  remedy  for 
dazzling  vermilion,  ami  his  legs  were  gorgeous-  vermin.  The  liveliest  skij  per  is  forever  de~ 
ly  striped  with  mud.  llis  only  additional  arti-  ptived  of  locomotion  by  the  conglomerate  of 
cle  of  costume,  visible  to  the  eye,  was  a dusky  dried  mud.  When  the  helmet  is  broken  off  in 
cotton  diaper,  ingeniously  tied  behind,  leaving  segments,  like  a piece  of  baked  crockery,  it  must 
a long  tail  to  flutter  majestically  in  tlie  breeze,  present  a curious  spectacle  of  embalmed  bcnUes. 

Tebarro.  the  next  great  chief,  wrapped  him-  These  distinguished  chiefs  and  their  people 
self  in  an  American  blanket,  and  dvod  big  face  a received  the  presents  allotted  to  them  with  great 
gloomy  black.  I think  he  was. in  mourning.  lie  j dignity  and  good-humor.  There  was  no  grab- 
wore  tar  on  his  head,  and  tar  on  his  cheeks,  and  bing  or  stealing,  nor  any  6ign  of  discontent. 


nor  any 

Every  man  received  his  share  with  satisfaction, 
atid  with  gratitude  to  the  Great  Father  in  Wash- 
ington. When  they  shook  hands  with  ns  for 
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the  last  lime,  and  wc  were  about  to  part,  the 
scene  was  really  affecting.  1 almost  shed  tears 
at  if  myself,  ml  used  as  I am  to  crying  about 
what  can’t  be  helped.  In  squads,  nud  couples, 
and.  one  by  onet  they  affectionately  took  their 
leave,  with  their  hoes  and  axes,  spades  and 
shovels,  gimeraeks  and  charms  stuck  all  over 
them — in  their  sashes,  breaches,  clout  its!**  blank- 
ets, and  pinafores.  One  went  with  a necklace 
of  mattocks  around  Jits  neck  and  three  Collins 
axes  in  his  girdle  ; another  with  his  head  thrust 
into  a glittering  pile  of  tin-w  are  ; w hile  a third, 
one  of  the  unbreeehed  multitude,  wore  a frying- 
pan  in  front  by  wav  of  an  apron,  and  a cofndme 
behind,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  a rudder.  Old 
men  and  young  were  tuning  their  jews‘-lmrp« ; 
luxurious  squaws  were  peeping  at  the  redundant 
beauties  reflected  by  their  little  zinc  looking- 
glasses;  children  were  blowing  their  tin  whistles, 
ind  small  fat  pnpooses  were  hanging  their  heads 
out  of  compressed  bundle#  beh  ind  t heir  mothers, 
woudering,  with  open  mouths  and  great  round 
eves,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  all  the  hubbub. 
It  was  an  impressive  scene  of  barbarous  happi- 
ness not  easily  forgotteu.  And  so  endod  the 
Grand  Pow-wow, 

Our  unhappy  driver.  George,  who  hud  never 
smiled  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, now  turned  away  with  »n  expression  of  the 
most  profound  antf"coiriinv  i^lpJancholy.  Not 
• ven  the  wrirrior  wttfl  The  r^ref,  nor  the  chief 

I f K vntirl  rnrtf  fit  lii«  nnulil  rtiuairuitA 


avail.  With  his  hand  pressed  upon  the  pit  of 
big  stomach  he  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit  as  he 
descended  the  hill ; nud  I fancied  the  plaintive 
words  reached  rn v ears,  4i  Oh  ! Mary  Jane,  how 
could  you?  Think  of  him  that  loves  you,  and 
he  among  Injuns  and  savigge?  !M 
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THOUGHTS  of  mine.  wildly  pressing 
Through  the  mystery  of  my  soul, 
While  my  calm  face,  mi  confessing, 

Keeps  the  solemn  secret  whole. 

Oft  f ponder. 

With  vague  wonder, 

Whence  ye  cotne — and  what  ye  mean; 
Visions  of  my  world  unseen ! 

Are  ye  nothing?  all  the  longing? 

And  the  deep  bewildering  doubt? 

Till  iho  old  vliildd'aith*  come  thronging 
Back — and  cast  the  tempter  out. 
la  this  dreaming? 

Only  seeming, 

All  the  strong  love,  and  the  pain 
Which  can  never  *Kf  p agaSu. 


Dofif  all  past  away  unheeding, 

Leaving  110  marks  in  Us  track? 

Do  the  days,  on  days  succe  ding. 

From  the  Past  call  nothing  l ack  ? 

Ko!  1 only, 

Sad  and  lonely, 

In  my  weary  soul  In??ir  trace 
Of  the  wrestle  ami  the  race! 

AH,  all,  passes;  hut  in  token 
Of  the  long-lost  dreams,  there  lie, 

In  my  silent  heart,  unspoken 
Words  and  thoughts,  that  will  not  din, 
Il*re,  the  cherished 
Hopes,  that  perishes! 

Krc  those  golden  day  s were  o'er, 

Sleep  enshrined  for  evermore. 
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^reat  extent  a u Domestic  Manufacture  in  tno  i wrueii  it  wns  ue^inea  to  puss  than  would  have 
strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a large  part  of  the  [ been  the  case  if  it  bad  t wisted  of  a more  club- 
work  being  done  by  families  at  their  otvn  homes.  \ orate  design.  Many  a chase  after  a blown -away 
and  only  the  finishing  part  performed  in  large  hat  induced  the  ladies  to  put  their  wits  to  work 
factories.  In  order  that  they  might  put  an  end  to  the  vex- 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  were  originally  made  ations  which  were  caused  them  by  their  broad  and 
in  Italy,  The  Italian,  or,  as  they  are  more  com-  j flapping  hat-brims.  These  they  soon  learned  to 
manly  called,  the  Leghorn”  huts,  nre  made  of  j fasten  down  upon  the  sides  with  ribbons,  ihu? 
^lender  straws  from  a species  of  bearded  wheat,  1 forming  the  so-called  4i  gipsy  hat/1  ami  making 
which  is  grown  expressly  for  the  hat  man u fa c-  j the  first  approach  to  a bonnet.  Various  unsue- 
turc.  The  straw  is  prepared  in  a manner  simi-  j ccssful  attempts  were  made  to  modify  the  native 
lar  to  that  which  will  bo  described  further  on  in  ! nglinessof  thisforih  of  hat,  but  no  radical  change 
this  article.  The  making  of  these  Leghorn  hats  took  place  until  about  the  year  1790,  when,  the 
gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the  Ital-  hinder  part  of  the  brim  proving  troublesome, 
ian  peasantry,  and  an  old  convent,  now  and  then,  some  woman  of  fashion  in  a fir  of  spleen  cut  it 
has  to  suffer  transformation  into  a straw-hat'  c$-  off.  Thus  a second  Bdvanec  was  made  toward* 
labliihmcnt*  It  was  not  long  before  the  Italian  the  modern  bonnet.  As  if  this  had  been  a sig- 
hat  was  adopted  bv  the  French,  and  a little  over  nal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  then  reigning  fush- 
a hundred  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  En-  ions,  numerous  new  shapes  of  hafs  or  bonnets 
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began  to  appear.  From  all  these  changes  the  ! back  of  the  scissors,  each  straw  is  ready  for  what 
» legitimate  bonnet  came  out  triumphant,  and,  is  technically  termed  “ machining.”  The“ma- 
notwithstanding  its  protean  character,  despite  its  chine”  is  rather  a primitive  affair,  but  little  de- 
numerous  alterations  in  size  and  shape,  has  re-  serving  the  dignified  name  which  it  has  received, 
tained  the  same  essential  characteristics  ever  The  essential  part  of  it  is  a series  of  sharp  steel 
since.  teeth  inserted  at  regular  distances  on  a slip  of 

Let  us  commence  our  investigations  of  the  wood,  over  which  the  flattened  straw  is  drawn, 
straw  bonnet  manufacture  among  us  by  taking  These  teeth  split  the  straw  into  a series  of 
f a glance  at  the  manner  of  preparing  the  straw,  “splints,”  wider  or  narrower  according  to  the 
By  the  time  that  day  dedicated  to  All-Fools  ar-  distance  between  the  teeth.  There  is  a separate 
rives,  the  rye,  which  has  been  sown  and  even  machine  for  each  “number.” 
commenced  its  growth  the  fall  before,  covers  the  Much  of  the  work  heretofore  has  been  done 
hill  slopes  with  its  verdure  in  place  of  the  just  by  children,  and  in  the  plaiting  of  the  straw 
departed  whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  in  June,  they  continue  to  find  scope  for  their  industry, 
being  nearly  out  of  the  blossom,  its  slender  stalks  In  this  pursuit  they  were  more  especially  era- 
are  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  reaper  is  very  ployed  to  advantage  in  the  early  days  of  straw 
careful  to  cut  his  straw  at  just  the  right  time,  { braiding,  when  to  have  a large  family  was  rather 
for  he  has  learned  that  a too  early  gathering  j a blessing  than  otherwise,  since,  with  the  high 
produces  shriveled  stalks,  and  a tardy  reaping  prices  then  given  for  braid,  the  children  could 
brittle  ones.  Having  been  cut,  tied  in  small  frequently  show  as  the  results  of  their  labor 
bundles,  and  the  loose  straws  shaken  out,  the  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  farm- 
stalks  are  laid  upon  a block  and  lose  their  heads  er’s  house.  The  braid  may  be  formed  of  either 
by  the  axe.  The  largest  boiler  to  be  obtained,  single  straws  or  of  double  ones,  i.  e.,  of  two  with 
the  one  used  for  scalding  hogs  the  year  before  their  inner  surfaces  laid  together.  In  the  first 
maybe,  is  now  brought  into  requisition,  set  up  instance  the  polished  outer  face  of  the  straw  will 
perhaps  in  the  field,  filled  with  water,  and  a hot  alternate  with  the  dull  inner  surface,  forming 
fire  built  under  it.  To  this  boiler  the  headless  the  so-called  “ split  straw”  braid,  and  in  the 
tranks  are  now  brought.  After  a thorough  second  case  the  braid  will  have  the  uniform, 
scalding  has  removed  much  of  their  green  sap,  glossy  appearance  which  characterizes  the  “ Pat- 
the  bundles  are  undone  and  the  stalks  are  laid  ent  English  Dunstable.”  We  are  speaking  of 
upon  a grassy  slope  to  dry,  the  butts  being  placed  domestic  braids.  There  are  foreign  braids,  as 
uppermost  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  not  the  “Canton,”  “Panama,”  and  “Leghorn,” 
collect  under  the  husks  that  spring  up  from  ev-  which  are  made  up  of  unsplit  straws.  From 
ery  joint.  Now  the  straw-maker  is  called  upon  the  number  of  strands  used  the  braid  receives 
to  exercise  even  more  watchfulness  than  the  the  names  “seven,”  “eleven,”  “ fifteen,”  etc., 
maker  of  hay ; he  observes  every  shower-beto-  being  the  finer  of  course,  for  any  definite  width, 
kening  cloud,  and  carefully  shields  his  straw  in  proportion  as  the  strands  are  more*  numer- 
from  a particle  of  the  rain  which  would  destroy  ous. 

its  much-prized  clearness.  After  having  turned  j The  braid  is  by  no  means  yet  ready  for  the 
it  several  times  and  allowed  it  to  lie  out  for ! sewer,  but,  having  been  bought  up  in  its  rough 
about  forty-eight  hours,  the  straw  is  for  the  last  state  by  the  braid  collectors,  it  is  turned  over  to 
time  bundled  up  and  placed  under  cover.  those  whom  we  may  call  the  finishers.  Haring 

When  it  is  desired  to  braid  the  straw,  children  been  tied  in  bundles,  the  braid  is  placed  in  a 
are  employed  to  cut  it  at  the  joints,  and  to  take  | barrel  and  thoroughly  washed.  After  having 
off  the  easily  removed  hulls  which  grow  up  from  I been  partially  dried,  it  is  reeled,  in  order  to 
these.  The  smooth  lengths  of  straw  between  ’ bring  it  into  loose  and  open  skeins  convenient 
these  joints  are  put  into  a boiler  and  a second  j for  bleaching.  The  skeins  are  hung  up  while 
time  submitted  to  the  action  of  hot  water.  Even  ! yet  damp  in  the  smoke-house,  and  allowed  to 
now  the  tortures  of  the  poor  disjointed  and  scald-  remain  there  during  one  “smoke.”  On  the 
ed  straw  are  by  no  means  ended,  but,  passing  j floor  of  the  smoke-cupboard  is  placed  a shallow 
from  bad  to  worse,  it  has  to  be  placed  in  a bask-  I vessel  filled  with  pulverized  brimstone.  This  is 
et  and  exposed  to  that  suffocating  ordeal  of  brim- ! set  on  fire  and  the  cupboard  tightly  closed.  The 
stone  smoke,  which  again  and  again,  even  after  i fumes  of  the  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid) 
having  been  made  into  bonnets,  it  is  doomed  to  1 ascend  to  where  the  straw  is  hung  and  bleach 
pass  through.  It  comes  from  the  barrel  or  cup-  it.  The  cupboard  is  kept  closed  for  ten  hours 
board  in  which  it  has  been  fumigated  far  whiter  I or  so,  the  fire,  either  from  lack  of  fuel  or  air, 
than  it  went  in,  and  is  now  ready,  so  far  as  color  j goes  ont,  and  the  straw  has  passed  through 
is  concerned,  for  the  braiding.  The  above  is  | one  “smoke.”  After  having  been  smoked  the 
the  process  used  if  it  is  wished  that  the  straw  j braid  is  hung  in  the  air,  in  order  that  the  action 
should  be  white ; but  if,  on  account  of  haring  of  the  sun  may  “take  the  yellow  out”  to  a fur- 
been  damaged  in  the  drying  perhaps,  it  is  wished  ther  extent.  In  a few  hours  it  arrives  nt  the 
to  color  it,  a kettle  of  dye  stuff  is  substituted  for  ; desired  whiteness  and  is  ready  for  the  trimming, 
the  hot  water  and  the  bleaching  is  dispensed  This  process  was  formerly  performed  by  hand, 
with.  and  the  poor  and  unbraided  ends  of  straw  were 

After  having  been  dampened,  slit  from  end  to  tiresomcly  cut  off  with  shears.  A slight  im- 
end,  and  flattened  out  by  being  drawn  over  the  provement  was  made  upon  this  manner  of  doing 
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•no  trim  hourly  four  thousand  y<trJs  »)f  alburn 
l)r?*i*l  in  a bin^le  day — an  amount  of 
utirK  which  it  tbrmerJy  required  a prod  film  re  | 
tit  a-ivb&k  it*  perform.  The  braid*  itj  ; passing ,! 
tbruu*dy  fli£  inaidiinn,  has  been  measured,  ui>rl 
Ik.  o\wv  m^y  for-  kfsifig  Had  into  U>ir:  iou>;  ff^tifeb 
briodta*  in  \v h i ch  i t rein u las  iinid  ready  far  us^. 
hmitflas  ebnluin  braid  ut  uniform  slyly ; 
^r.bou«ef-nntk-i ng  im  • ihc  .-yric m 
uf  qunrireilog  wood?  *;f>nnaenct;ib  and  during  ail 
ibe  dtSK*rfbe/l,  the*  dUfareut  fjiKilUreg 

*>£  i) tu id  M£  - k <zj \ f l nriveU  distinct./  The  braid 

■h  ]u)\v  rendr  for  the  sewing. 

7nM*J"e  wi».4  a Umt  when  the  manufacture  nf 
bawnr**;;  was  n pumiy  dnrntrViia  a four.  Yih:* 
ainu-  w.i{,  -Y<t*nr  prepared.  braided,  and  sewed 
tlte  Eufohy  rife!  tl^  L'Xnnat"  ^vidciTcci  1 
'•vi Mi  eonvmoU  MYO'ch  ami  ivc'iK-d  a wimnon 
(Utt:  JTtfi  ns  the  davviof  limhespou,  I'a^c-d,, 

h>V*yft  Hi '.Uitv’c tfoiM of  Ji-Aiyi tKJis'l: ;1 

iiih  bedn  {dp^bml  I 
w*  maT;  ? pr^HwMK-  Jjfiitji  m the  ju.MitiiiiWUic-i 
of  stmiv  fcjjtnt - j 1 1] i i o up ) 1 ffo 
• tr or!  ty  simj.k:  r?r»d  not  bilge  hi;  qemom  , yet 
> n« pro vdiTietUh  hare  beep  gm<Jrt*d|y  laLn^  pUm<\ 
WOW  every  opi-mib-W  has  been  &* 
utir.ed  that  >ve  Itkyfe  bocmcMarTmSos  a*  truly  a* 
c^> ci oir^jSf , tA I n ib;|*  a gvent 

jfly’mp  jiVdcltfiK*-,  en**l.  |y)»'!kui  of  which  bar  pe. 
triliai;  fnuotiou&miri  n\  Iktritf  fin*  cerium  pares  of. 
tiro  work.  ThVM*  fnmnrlrs  have,  par* re id  nr  b.~ 

. ild lay  where  they  arc  most  !iill>  developed, 

or  |Kkbfip*  it..  whfiA  % I eH#r  to  lb*y  Imyc  n.  pur- 
tic  o Jar  ioodity  •.  f»>r,  avide  front  two  esmbh'slw 
tftrinfo  in  (foimocnVut  ami  fvY<por  t hree  in  NcWv 
York  city.  they  aye  h>  )KnuUiea4tem 

MaMtcImseitv,  Here  we  find  « dozen  uw\  ns. 
relying  upoa  not  finite  a score  of  bdntiot-fao 
tar ? esi  for  tljdir  princljml  inean^  i?f  HUj^porf*— 
towns  in  wbteb  ettnw  is  qneen  ns ;iriih:  us  cdridn 

m kteg-  in  many  other  of /Mir  niannfaetnrioa  \i]~ 

la^e^.  T wtf I Ve  i bo»asu  ud  pei*6nas  woulii  bo  n 
fair  of  tbe  piituber  eTMfdoyvd  V-y  theBe 

inlaid i>bvnr*nr^T  arid  from  are  Msi<t  u vvr» v 

0« tutid ly  fuutrly  million  bonnets  and  kats. 

Tire  t twn  it  lac  t,i  j re  nist  rn  vv  Ivtonetti  is  eotifmed 
to  this  section  of  'Nmv  Knjil/nvd,  b»?<kuif^e  it  mis 
here  ^ hat  tfve  Amcrieio  bra  a ah  of  the  hUMorv 
oririinitted.  ffi . ! tVH  ' .Miss  Melt«r1;f,  of 

rrnvitlencnV  Jlliadfi  I^1mhiVv  ntir  it rs.  IKiker  of 
>V>st  Tk'dhom.  l « M'-cd snw  n irfi]^rted 

liiinstaltfe  bonne*  tb  a t'i o\ i de» t * e so aCj  »< ud 
Ytratrifyt^y  risked  otja  like' 'Stv;  .Taking  sotrie 
>i*t  sttibble  from  a ikdd  r»*b>re  hr-r  Tether's  ltt- 
WVrers  Imd  been  row (»i rip,  sjbe  split  the  itrSIrs 
\v5flf  tbmftf>ftad  imd  tmnle  her  first  nttcihpi* 
erf  fdattif^v  Afb>r  rte^  erbl  failvoe?.  sl*esnrT(’'eded 
*n aflriir  m 
Arid wJf >1  f _ - Th ns  the  ] 
irteertktnit  nif  f;  &nb?  twelve  t ear*  nf  n>f*\  nf*r  ■! 


her.  Many  ycr&*M  urpM  her  to  y‘et  a patent 
im  her  process  of  bmidui^r;  hut  being  then,  vj* 
now,  quite  teuaei-uu,  of  her  repniatiim  aS  n 
-Christ mu,  she  said  far  name  shdtdd  wyvrpo  t.c» 
Congress.  i\  fac-sirirtlc  of  3lr§.  ffr^r 

termer  h .jvytwirvcd  itx  the  rdbtns  ot:  the  liKtrifri 
Ifriami  IHociely  for  fhri  Emrouragemcrit  of  f>o- 
mcEtic.  industry. 

A ftiri  lifsiding  war-  once  co mroanced  i t rn j>- 
. idly  developed  itself  Mrs,  Baker  timght  hat 
fricrid>.  Hno  tkny  taTjpj\t  t heirs.  The  lad ie-S  were 
-dcH||hted.  thn?  they  had  fottncf  an  art  by  riiriritnt 
of  which  they  iriigbt  ffirtlioT  adoni  th«i?jaMlvest 
; Btdiduitf  was  catrbH]  to  the  scf.oubrrom  : 1 1 . > 
Toyctitius  of  c huiTh  syurnri- entice  wore  trims-’ 
foTftied'  imf?  1:uii*n«p!-  bees ladies  Imd  their  ih* 
i hi  slruttv  Friuiiilek  with  t Dojn  almost  every  wfittre^ 
and  straw  plmrirp  f ‘,;  o:i-.  u*  it  Were*  the  rroehei 
work  of  ike  tin/.  The  itew  ioveritfdti  sriHcdkl 
the;  potnmoil  lot  *>f  nil  > tnprhY&m'ti rV4.  ^ud  wn>, 
not  with* uii  ijjsritKim »Cs  Iiy  ybrfic ir  w«^  thotiglit 
u*  induce  pruh/?  and  by  others  to  ha  tbtr  jo*  our- 
Mir  ufiamui/,  hernn-M  it  ocMiuota  d !)<o  rm ibis 
vftlte>tv/‘  «v  hv  fv.rriVbf:  gnnn  riti$  rifn'.  JCVcn  as 
dure  Ma  1^5  tv  Tlr.  ^turi Icy  w mrc  an  iv  lii'-tiv  on 
1 lie  .M m* n ft et nr#^  y f t r: tw  Bn nrud^ ‘ ‘ i n >v liich' 
he  laid  all  kinds  of  evil  ic^nbs  m ii*c  d^hr  cT 
sinnv  braid,  tlMixp  with  sonny 41  if mrivk  po]hr 
icnb  iuiM*ei!;uHMos.  aud  i'G#i*\m\\np  rciinu^.'' 
Kotwirh;j(aodvo):  en'at  no  dpp<jv.in«»u  u*  «t  ?b» 

Thiijority  cf  1 1 1 < fa  b - > ueu*  m fivov  ?>f  ;he  new 
art , fi  nd,  of  ovm \h\  s\  ra  w ) *f  ft  id dai  !y  i i\cv&hg<} 
i u iirtfiOtipnoe  as  a lyriinch  ctbmy nulmu ur&  At 
h rat 3! t>.  Baker  wa.H  a inonopoliKt  in  the  1ms L- 
Tiess,  hnvi orders  sent  her  frcun  foHv  ntiles 
away  ,*  flftenvanl  If  hrcimte  cusrf>tn«rv  ff>tr  thp 
strnw  braiders  to  take  ( he  feonhets  Ihyy  hritl  nirido 
to  flm  vilbmo  hlotfg  with  butter,  egg*,  cdo  - a;o! 
exeJjftugo  them  tor  the  van  oust  articles  to  l>e  dfv 
tained  m u cnuiory  >forc.  /si  the  busihc^  io- 
rmasctj  strnw  iirifiiifci'  riirirriihtiVis  .R^imie  riri  .iiri 
Mention  : luter  .*vn(i  ha!!/’  wore  cMmIn 

disked*  lYod  these  Insi  have  pnntti.tt ly  jnm 

ike 

-Aomiol*  all  the  41  straw  tt-Wns'v  nf  MayHocbu* 

setts  h ft  nol  v^rv  inrco  yri //me  cut.*rpri«inc 
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the  biisinti*  when  a tn:w  wav  ir$cd  m the  ramc  . id.]  lady  of  ccverity-ciight,  and  still  braids,  ImvrTtg 
ojH^mVru'q,  the  Idado  l/erng.  fixed  iitfd  rlie  ) >rnM  • presumed  as  with  a jppecirnefi  of  her  hamUnork, 
drawn  mtdei  it.  Of  hue  yem^.  iimvTdv6rv  am<V  ! a beautiful  simw  of  rinmeat,  oh  n late  visit  to 
rhino  hn i? ’ Ift'Cti  f *erfec ttl,d  hy  which  arm  man 
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Room . The  counters  along  its  sides  are  covered 
with  piles  of  braid*  nineteen-twentieth*  of  which 
is  imported.  Here  is  some  from  Italy,  here  a 
lot  from  Switxcrlnndj  nod  wear  it  some  fro  iff  Ger- 
many , Franco  and  England  have  their  straw 
delegates  here;  South  America  sends  her  rep- 
resentatives to  this  congress  of  straws;  and  even 
the  Chinaman  introduces  fits  member  from  the 
Celestial  Empire.  We  hear  the  workmen  who 
arc  arranging  the  braid  use  a mixture  of  geo- 
graphical  and  other  names  as  they  talk  of  “Fo- 
dale/  “Fancy  Ilair, tT  “Manilla  Split,"  “Pa- 
tent/’ “Lntonp'  “ Argovia,"  “Florence/’  “Can- 
ton/’ “Milan,”  etc,,  and  conjecture  rightly  that 
they  are  speaking  of  the  members  of  fid*  inter- 
national nsM  HiU.ige  of  straws,  A portion  of  the 
Canton  braid  is  imported  from  China  in  the 
shape  of  large,  ungainly  hats,  t lie  flat  sides  of 
the  braid  being  sewed  together,  and  each  hat 
containing  material  enough  fur  several  bonnets. 

We  will  then  pass  to  the  next,  the  Matin fac- 
t lifer  V Room 


one,  in  which  straw  bonnets  are  rnnde  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other.  Foxburough 
U a beautiful  town,  situated  on  the  highlands 
between  Massachusetts  and  Narragausot  bays, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Boston,  and  leS9  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  original  seat  of  the  straw 
bonnet  manufacture.  There  were  formerly  sev- 
eral bonnet  factories  here,  but  they  are  now  all 
united  in  the  “Union  Straw  Works/’  which 
were  established  by  the  Messrs.  O.  arid  E.  P. 
Carpenter  in 


1 S.r,:t,  and  which  constitute  the 
largest  manufactory  of  the.  kind  in  either  this 
country  or  Europe.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  num- 
ber employed  in  it  (ex  dudvo  of  braiders}  is 
more  than  3000  ($00  witliin  and  “500  outside 
the  factory  building),  and  that  the  value  of  its 
goods  annually  manufactured  is  two  million  dol- 
lars. Inasmuch  us  the  immense  business  dune 
here  requires  that  every  operation  should  be 
strictly  systematized,  we  can  not  better  get  an 
idea  of  flic  processes  through  which  the  braid 
goes  in  order  to  become  a bonnet  thnn  by  trac- 
ing its  progress  through  this  establishment. 

Consider  the  writer  ns  your  guide,  if  you 
please — for  it  woulJ  not  be  easy  to  traverse  this 
three  an  l four  story  acre  of  rooms  without  one 
—and  he  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  questions. 
The  numerous  “No  Admittances*'  placed  upon 
t|ie  doors  of  the  establishment  are  not  in  ibis 
case  meaningless,  hut  with  a permit  from  the 
' dice  we  may  safely  begin  our  fxsrambu  Unions 
without  fear  of  ejectment. 

We  will  commence  our  tour  at  the  Stock 


Here  we  are  confronted  by a long 
row  of  latticed  bin*,  in  which  the  braid  h ar- 
ranged, ready  for  the  use  of  the  “ manufac- 
turer /*  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  who  carries 
out  the  stock.  In  order  to  understand  whnt  is 
meant  by  “carrying  out”  as  here  used,  it  must 
be  noticed  that  the  building  in  which  we  have 
supposed  ourselves  to  be  is  used  for  hardly  any 
thing  else  save  the  finishing  up  of  the  work, 
which  is  made  ready  for  the  finishing  process  in 
many  a family  throughout  the  region  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  factory.  To  these  families 
the  braid  is  carried  out,  and  after  a week  or  so 
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fofoigfo  fotek  in.  the  shape  of  ;;;'.!>ii^|^-f fje . fifofo . • t*  f t n for  .the 

^ m^ufktt^WM ;,-  or  sroek*<hdiv*ter,  has  iq paper J ; w4  foV regrilatmg  ihr 
mom  h-o  are  'visiting  l.i*  bin  of  bnd.fo  fo'tc  Ik*  >hape  of  Un • growing  Ummy..  FfMm  tfo^efrli.K'k* 
supplies  himself  with  the  )in>  flivt-h  m^ru,  or  the  {»oni/tny^6n'ipk'le'fi  but!  net  is  fR*qnlforiy.&« 
" luimbet^ft/  he  used  by ’the  ^r.  aml  wiiti  ted,.  In  order  to  -ee  it  It-  .come*  hi  the  jufoi'r 
targe  skeins  of  h jKit->tfhjr  thread.  which  is  rmuie  niailR,  if  it  Is  .'4  mtdf"  in  the  rfghv^pe 
of  Sen  Island  cotton c-\pTesdy  for  the  bonnet  without  requiring  to  yniiicd  inla  it, 
manufacture.  Having:  {(fatk'ii  hifi  oo'vcn;1^  wag-  . The  driving  op  of  fUg*"  straw  part/1  vri?h 'It* 
on  with  all  articles  htaxled,  and  fastened  a W^v?  cost  of  arms.  4 bundle  of  rye  painted  npdti  the 
fig  for  bonnets  to  the  rack  behind,  he  h f^vtly  | panel,  ha?*  beep  the  signal  for  the  H'Wfofobriu# 
for,  bis-  for  ?*tUe.hqtongto,  Dedham,  j 6ut  her  boon eis  from  t hr* ir  ret 

Taunton*  or  Rome  other  one  of  tfe?  eigbcwm  or  | we  enter  she  has  them  all  ready  for  ilttllrin  r^ 
twenty  towns  vended  hy  (he  stock  deliverers  of  our  companion;  Heim.pecta  there  to  aefe  if  iht 
the  Union  Straw  Vt»rlw.,  whither  wo  trill  uujom-  n tun  hers  denoting  the  siae,  style  of  br*»  id.  o-t 
put V him  sewer,  have  !>ecn  properly  pin  red  nf  flic  up.  HflT- 

.A  roving.  alter  a fev  hours,  at  Hfe  scene  nf  Jng.an-<*y£  also  tp  the  wofkmanship>  gwtvtcYedit 
Operation's,  tfta  rnrriaj#  is  %t opprd  ui  on e of  tlfosft.  tori  hi*  htotok  for  rffe  iyr>rk  fold  ifetiri-s  with 
storyraud^a^lmlf  lmnses  -fo.  .'^wii^ofidn  MnaRft- | tds  load  fo : rife  cart  -for  -mote  .stock,,  fie  *Jbe$ 
ehnsett^,  and  we  aifohv.  Entering  the  ewtaee.  j not  hk  rermit,  however,  without  king 

we  find  a lionie  #eifop ocmljiix  fo  this  part  of  fln?  | urged  frf  thofady  to  fova  her  UVe  lvc«t  ja  rjtf  ..fojwt 
cminttyr.  From  tlfo  youngest  to  the  oldest  afl^sfraur  hq  fo&f  for  not  uhly  can  she  geoRmfor. 
urp  engaged  in  the  striitv  liiisioeA^  To  be  $ur%  rmvke  more  in  iewipg  this,  hut,  with  o ladyV 
the  Jilitje-.  xitrif:  te  ■ fojf  ,#  ainch  fojlfy  as  tdie.  puts  j taste,  shfo  folds  it  much  pleasanter  to  work 
the  straws  in  dciotdj6r,  Wat c f j fopJ3}7n  of  , for  a foie  attidet  which  ^holl  inok  riiic?  when 
her  S'rifor,  and  bathers  her  with  <jue«k>ns;  -hat  i done,  than  upon  a e -or^  i ffwltr  wh.cp  she 
sau!  si « tv/ r,  the  0$  of  ten  vciie,  is  quite  useful  j woidd  >*e  ashamed  to  wear  hrmdf.  Ot  coutve 
ns  she  «rts  on  her  cricket  iumJ  braids  her  daily  onr  friend,  the  sfock .'tjlsJft;«Wr;'if  l^uiud  fo  foug- 
ftihiri  The  mother  plies  the  mredle  merrily  ns  t ply  with  hzt  rwpmst;  or  at  jMi^t^fo'Aecitr  /ry-do 
:>he,  with  dying  fingers,  forms  the  Jip/lnps  braid  in,  nnd  to  have*  *di  of  h»K  «fwmk..for  ?pcr4«lf«. 
tijAost  foaid  as  she  sews  spirally  around  it,  Atlv  hrifew: 

Qkaki?5  a spline  when  mxtessitry  ,*  .wJiilt*  the  .ofoy't^foV\.^v'^^  yards  wfob  a ■ 

grandniothfo,  nearly  seventy,  a somewhnt,  slow- j quantity  of  thread  to  s*>yr  it  and  nnn)i^r>  fo 
or  worker,  manages  to  make  n bonnet  in  no  'wiry ; match,  he  charges  the  same  upon  her  bonfc  cud 
inferior  to  that  of  her  young  competitor?.  In  ’ stnrrs  for  the  door, 

five  laps,  of  the  sewers  sit  Fluster  of  Fans  model  j We.  have  i\ (ready  reached  the  oirriape. 'but  he 
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is  not  with  as.  Ah ! he  has  turned  back  to  pat 
his  head  into  the  room  and  give  the  usual  in- 
junction, “Be  sure  and  have  the  stitches  short 
on  the  outside!”  Thus  he  leaves  the  sewer,, 
who  will  be  in  a continual  worry  until  he  makes 
his  next  appearance  for  fear  that  amidst  the  ever- 
changing  fashions  she  shall  next  week  have  to 
commence  work  on  a new  block,  just  as  she  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  one  in  accordance 
with  which  she  now  makes  her  bonnets. 

As  we  ride  along  with  the  stock  deliverer  on 
his  visits  to  his  “ lady  friends,”  he  gives  us  some 
particulars  concerning  the  sewing  of  the  braid. 
We  learn  that  it  takes  about  three  hours  to  sew 
twenty-five  yards  of  medium  width  braid,  the 
quantity  required  for  a bonnet,  but  that  the 
sewer  is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  yards 
she  sews  without  special  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  bonnets  made.  By  reference  to  a copy 
of  the  “Rules”  which  he  has  the  kindness  to 
show  us,  we  find  that  the  braid  must  not  be 
sewed  wet  or  damp  (often  transgressed),  that 
the  thread  must  be  unwaxed  and  tightly  drawn, 
that  “ back  stitches”  not  exceeding  half  an  inch 
in  length  are  to  be  taken,  and  that  clean  hands 
while  at  work  are  insisted  upon. 

We  have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  the  stock-deliverer.  We  have  ob- 
tained a glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
straw  is  sewed,  and  since  our  purpose  has  thus 
been  accomplished,  let  us  avoid  the  tedious,  all- 
day ride,  with  its  frequent  halts,  to  which  the 
stock-deliverer  is  doomed,  and,  reversing  the 
course  of  our  journey,  consider  ourselves  back 
again  at  the  Union  Straw  Works. 

We  are  in  the  Receiving  Room,  the  place 
where  the  bonnets  are  deposited  after  coming 
from  the  hands  of  our  late  companion.  Here 
let  us  t&ke  heed  to  our  steps  lest  we  trample 
upon  the  bonnets  and  hats  which  lie  about  loose- 
ly upon  the  floor,  seemingly  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Bonnets  of  various  colors,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  general  notions  with  regard  to  keep- 
ing the  races  distinct,  seem  to  mingle  in  all  but 
perfect  disorder,  while  tho  white,  black,  and 
copper-colored  join  hands  in  brotherly  love. 
Workmen  are  engaged  in  sorting  and  register- 
ing the  bonnets  and  placing  them  in  racks. 
Order  having  thus  been  brought  out  of  confu- 
sion, a part  of  the  bonnets  are  sent  to  the  Dye 
House,  while  yet  another  portion  is  forwarded 
by  families  and  detachments  over  the  miniature 
railway  which  connects  this  part  of  the  factory 
with  the  rear,  and  are  disembarked  at  the  Bleach 
House. 

The  passage  way  to  the  Smoke  House  has  its 
unpainted  wooden  walls  strangely  discolored,  and 
the  further  we  proceed  the  more  intensely  comes 
the  smell  of  brimstone  to  our  nostrils,  but  on 
entering  the  precincts  we  find  merely  several 
long  alley-wavs,  with  their  sides  made  up  to  a 
great  extent  of  doors  opening  into  large  smoke 
closets.  Bleach ing  having  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended, some  of  these  closets  are  open : let  us 
look  into  them.  On  the  floor  are  shallow  pots 
of  brimstone;  above  these,  and  on  both  sides  of 


the  apartment,  are  six  tiers  of  rope-bottomed, 
berth-like  fixtures,  which  serve  to  give  to  these 
closets  the  appearance  of  double  state-rooms  on 
a steamer.  The  bleachers  are  quite  likely  fel- 
lows in  white  aprons,  and  quite  obliging  as  they 
show  us  around  and  describe  the  modus  operand! 
of  their  department  And  yet,  after  they  have 
fully  described  the  process  which  the  bonnet 
here  goes  through,  a certain  air  of  mystery  still 
surrounds  it.  That  the  bonnets  are  smoked  for 
several  hours  once  at  least,  and  often  twice,  is 
quite  evident,  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  what 
is  done  to  them  in  a room  near  by  where  we  no- 
tice certain  dipping  operations  going  on,  we  are 
put  off  with  some  talk  about  whitening  tho  bon- 
nets, “acids,”  “alkalies,”  etc.,  which  leaves  us 
as  much  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  as  ever. 
Questioning  still  further  as  to  the  operations 
here  performed,  and  the  materials  used,  we  are 
frankly  told  by  the  mystic  mixture-man  that  he 
and  his  brother  workmen  alone  understand  the 
process ; that  the  Union  Straw  Works  can  not 
just  yet  aflbrd  to  jmrt  with  one  of  the  secrets 
which  renders  their  work  famous , and  that,  fur- 
thermore, he  has  been  placed  under  heavy  bonds 
not  to  reveal  it. 

Having  taken  a hasty  glance  at  the  Drying 
Yard,  where  thousands  of  bonnets  sun  and  air 
themselves  on  long  rows  of  upright  pegs,  we  will 
proceed,  “by  rail”  if  wo  like,  to  the  Sizing 
Room.  Wo  will  not  delay  long  at  this  point, 
for  it  will  take  us  but  a moment  to  comprehend 
the  operation  performed  here,  to  notice  the  stiff- 
ening of  the  bonnets  with  a thin  solution  of  glue. 
While  one  workman,  the  “ dipper,”  baptizes  bon- 
net after  bonnet  in  the  galvanized  iron  “font” 
before  him,  his  official  assistants  wipe  lightly  off 
the  glue  drops  which  have  collected,  and  the 
bonnets  are  passed  through  a Receiving  Room 
to  the  Blocking  Room  above. 

Up  to  this  time,  save  perhaps  when  first  com- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  sewers,  the  bonnets 
have  been  characterized  by  a shapelessness  far 
removed  from  their  final  beauty.  The  mysteri- 
ous dipping,  the  day’s  rest  in  the  berths  of  the 
brimstone  closet,  and  the  gluey  baptism  have 
combinedly  left  them  in  such  a condition  that 
no  one  but  a “ straw  man”  would  ever  suppose 
it  possible  to  transform  such  affairs  into  any  sort 
of  an  article  of  dress,  much  less  into  a head  cov- 
ering for  a lady. 

But  in  the  Blocking  Room,  which  we  now 
visit,  the  bonnet  commences  a steady  approach 
toward  its  final  shape.  Beside  the  counter  which 
surrounds  the  room  stand  numerous  workmen, 
each  with  several  piaster  model  blocks  before 
him.  On  these  blocks  the  still  damp  bonnets 
are  fitted,  not  a iittle  pulling  and  judicious 
pounding  being  sometimes  required  to  get  them 
into  shape,  this  being  especially  the  case  when 
the  sewer,  in  disobedience  to  her  rules,  has  al- 
lowed a carelessly  formed  bonnet  to  pass.  Hav- 
ing been  made  to  come  up  to  the  prescribed  mark 
upon  the  block  the  bonnets  are  pinned  there  and 
set  away  upon  numerous  racks,  placed  over  steam 
pipes,  to  dry.  Afterward  they  are  taken  from 
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is  every  tvh^r©  -noticeable  id  it.  We  see  the 
bonnet,  during  the  simple  dpernlicm  of  p.rosft- 
i ng,  passing  through  three  different  hands,  the 
tip,  head,  and  front  being  pressed  h y different 
persona.  Ho  thoroughly.  indeed,  are  these  three 
processes  i^parafcd  that  the  “tip  man’’  could 
no  more  perform  the  labor  of  those  coming  aft- 
er him  than  the  printer’s  imp  could  fill  with 
dignity  the  editorial  chair.  In  each  operation 
the  bonnet  is  placed  upon  a special  wooden 
block,  and  pressed  bv  means  of  a jiccAilmr  ma- 
chine. The  machines  are  similar,  however,  in- 
asmuch ns  thin*  all  consist  of  a kind  of  turn- 
table, upon  which  the  Hock  is  placed,  and 
which  moves  under  a fiat  of  several  pounds 
weight.  This  flat  is  pressed  down  upon  the 
bonnet  by  the  application  o/  the  foot  to  a lever, 
connecting  bv  a rod  with  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  the  usual  manner ; heavy  hand 
flats,  with  handles  at  each  end,  arc  sometime1- 
substituted,  however,  and  the  bonnets  pressed 
upon  blocks  which  allow  uf  hut  little  turning. 
With  surprising  rapidity  the  exjiericncod  press- 
or places  the  bonnet  upon  the  block  of  his  ma- 
cliin<\  lavs  the  damp  cloth  over  it  to  proven; 
scorching,  stands  upon  one  foot,  brings  his  flat 
to  bear  with  the  other,  with  one  I mud  gives  n 
few  revolutions  to  the  turn-table,  with  the  other 
guides  the  flat  as  it  smooth*  the  bonnet,  and 
then,  with  his  portion  of  the  work  j*erformed 
upon  if,  j«is?e*  it  on  to  undergo  the  next  opera- 
tion. ( fpening  out  of  the  Press  Boom,  and  *ej  - 
a rated  from  it  by  Iron  doors,  is  a yet  hotter  1*  - 
cnlity,  the  Heating  lioom,  containing  large  fur- 


the  blocks  and  are  ready  for  the  next  operation. 
This  room  being  so  uncomfortably  warm,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  nearly  80%  we  are 
quite  willing  to  quit  it  and  seek  another. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Press  Hoorn.  On 
entering  this  we  find  that  we  have,  figuratively 
speaking,  jumped  out  of  flic  frviug-pan  into  the 
fire,  for  if  the  Blocking  Boom  was  hot,  this  is 
hotter.  Coats  and  vests  arc  discarded  as  bur- 
densome, and,  it  being  a fair  day,  every  window 
is  thrown  open.  If  we  investigate  the  cause  of 
this  heat  we  shall  find  that  it  proceeds  princi- 
pally from  the  hot  flats  used  by  the  many  work- 
man here  engaged  in  pressing  bonnets.  “ But 
where  are  the  bonnets  ?'*  the  reader  exclaims,  as 
he  examines  the  paVtiti)  view  of  one  of  the  Press 
li* H)in»  given  above.  In  answer  to  this  very 
natural  question  it  may  he  well  to  notice  hero 
that  the  establishment  which  we  are  visiting, 
manufactures  in  its  triple  set  of  apartments,  not 
only  bonnets  hut  both  ladies’  nni)  gentlemen’s 
huts.  &ive  that  a different  shaped  block  is 
used  in  each  case,  these  three  forms  of  head- 
covering  are  made  in  very  similar  manner-. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  h this  true  that 
>vc  have  not  hesitated  to  present  engravings  of 
rooms  in  the  hat  departments,  when  we  conld 
thus  more  conveniently  and  better  illustrate  our 
subject  than  by  prohibiting  onr  artist’s  camera 
from  entering  any  apartments  save  those  de- 
voted to  bonnets.  In  the  Press  Room  we  are 
called  uprtn  to  particularly  observe  the  minute 
division  of  labor  which  is  mndc.  a specialty  by 
the  proprietors  of  this  establishment,  uud  which 
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oaces  in  which  numerous  cubical  pieces  erf  iron 
are  transformed  into  the  red-hot  cores  used  in 
the  hollow  pressing -flats. 

We  will  follow  the  bonnet,  now  .smooth  and 
shirting,  to  the  Wiring  Hall.  This  in  the  pleas- 
antest room  we  have  yet  visited,  not  only  freon 
its  situation,  but  also  on  account  of  its  occu- 
pants. Heretofore,  in  our  journey  through  the 
factory,  \vc  have  met  onlv  with  men,  but  in  the 
Wiring  Ilall  we  are  to  hud  the  other  sex.  Even 
before  reaching  it  we  know  this  to  be  the  cose ; 
for  through  the  hails  leading  to  it  we  hear  the 
music  of  female  voices,  atul  as  we  draw  nearer 
rccogni/.e  the  patriotic  strains  of  u Hail  Colum- 
bia/' Yes.  the  u girls”  (as  the  female  opera- 
tives are  always  .culled)  are  really  singing!  Let 
none  of  our  precise  crusty  old  manufacturers 
be  horrified  at  the  idea,  stnd  assert  that  tire 
work  can  not  he  half  done  when  the  mind  is 
diverted  from  it  by  such  ” carryings  on.”  Let 
any  one  of  them  examine  the  workmanship  and 
see  if  it  is  not  quite  as  good  in  quality  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  drudges  under  his  super- 
vision— those  rightly-called  u poor  factory  girls, <c 
who  tire  by  him  debarred  from  thinking  of  any 
thing  from  morning  till  night  save  the  toilsome 
labor  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Having  found, 
as  he  certainly  will,  that  lightheartedness  and 
good  Work  are  not  mortal  enemies,  let  him  relax 
the  oppressive  rules  which  have  previously  crush- 
ed out  the  vivacious  spirit  of  Ids  operatives,  nnd 
hereafter  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  knight 
of  St.  Crispin  who  whistles  will  make  the  best 
shoe.  But  this  is  no  place  fur  moralizing.  The 


“girls”  are  seated  in  couples  at  peculiar  work- 
tables,  upon  which  are  stands  for  bonnets,  nnd 
irt  which  are  drawers  for  wire,  thread,  etc.  In 
this  room  the  thread-covered  wire  is  sewn,  as  a 
stiffening,  around  the  edge  of  the  bonnet;  the 
paper  lining,  to  prevent  the  goods  from  stick- 
ing together  when  packed,  is  stitched  into  the 
crown  j and  a fancy  ticket  for  price  marks,  with 
“ Superfine”  at  the  top  and  the  wircTs  number 
at  the  bottom,  is  placed  upon  one  side.  During 
these  proccalfes^  which  are  vapidly  gone  through 
with,  the  bonnet  gets  much  out  of  shape,  mid 
lias  to  be  sent  to  another  room  for  the  purpos- 
ed' receiving  * he  ii mil  touch . 1 1 ere,  i n t he  Shap- 
ing Room,  it  is  placed  upon  a block,  by  a pinch 
Hero  and  a pull  there  has  its  symmetry  restored 
to  it,  and  is  finally  complete. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Tucking  Room.  Hen* 
it  might  he  supposed  that  considerable  assorting 
would  ho  required  before  the  price  could  he  fixed 
to  i he  goods,  and  they  be  made  ready  for  .side 
nnd  for  shipment ; but  sucli  is  far  from  the  truth. 
During  the  various  processes  of  manufacture* 
from  the  braid  to  the  bonnet,  one  grade  of  good* 
has  been  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  other v 
and  as  the  completed  bonnets  come  by  hundred* 
arid  thousands  info  the  Packing  Room,  “Lot 
i)9d”  is  just  us  distinct  from  ■*  Lot  1(K!U”  ns  if 
one  had  been  made  in  Boston,  the  other  in  New 
York.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods  has  been  so  systema- 
tized. through  subdivisions  of  labor  imd  through 
systems  of  accounts,  that  not  only  can  the  final 
oust  of  airy  class  of  goods  be  readily  determined. 
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than  to  show  customers  the  goods,  slip  the  bon- 
nets into  boxes  from  the  targe  pile  always  in 
readiness,  and  send  them  off. 

While  in  the  Packing  Room  the  sight-seeing 
reader  could  not  but  have 
been  tempted  to  ask  where 
so  many  boxes  came  from. 
Should  he  walk  n short  dis- 
tance across  the  Common  he 
would  find,  nearly  buried  in 
logs  and  boards*  an  old  church, 
one  in  which  the  writer,  many 
years  ago,  listened  with  chili 
ish  impatience  to  Jong  ser- 
mons,  ate  carraway,  and  slept. 
Having  been  more  than  doub- 
led in  size  this  old  church  i* 
now  a box  manufactory,  or, 
in  the  town  parlance,  the 
pME  u steam-mill.”  The  congre- 

gation daily  attending  hen* 
consists  of  about  thirty  per- 
sons. Through  the  agency 
of  these  about  a million  feet 
of  lumber  arc  annually  con- 
vened into  forty  thousand 
cases,  and  from  seventy- fire 
to  a hundred  tons  of  straw 
board  meet  with  a changf 
into  bandboxes,  all  for  the 
use  of  this  single  straw  lion- 
net  factory.  Such  is  a part 
of  the  results  that  have  grown 
out  of  little  Betsey  Metcalf ? 
First  A mericun  Straw  Bonnet. 


but  the  cost  of  each  individual  bonnet  can  at 
once  be  ascertained  to  the  fraction  of  a cent  in 
any  department  where  it  may  be  found.  But 
little  else  is  required  then  in  the  Packing  Room 
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OLAND  beyond  the  setting  sun! 

O realm  more  fair  tlmu  poets  dreamt 
How  clear  thy  silvery'  streamlets  mil. 

How  bright  thy  golden  glories  gleam! 

Earth  holds  no  counterpart  of  thine. 

The  dark-browed  Orient,  jewel-crowned. 
Pules  as  sho  Vk>ws  before  thy  shrine. 
Shrouded  in  mystery  so  profound. 

The  dazzling  North,  the  stately  West 
Whose  rivers  How  from  mount  to  sea; 
The  South,  flower-wreathed  in  languid  rest. 
What  are  they  all  compared  with  thee? 

All  lands,  all  realms  beneath  yon  dome, 
Where  GotTa  own  baud  hath  hung  the  stars, 
To  thee  with  humblest  homage  come, 

O world  beyond  the  crystal  bars! 

Thou  blest  Hereafter  ! Mortal  tongue 
Hath  striven  in  vain  thy  speech  to  learn. 
And  Fancy  wanders,  lo*t  among 

veam. 


We  know  thv  happy  valleys  Do 
[rt  green  repose,  supremely  blast ; 

We  know  against  thy  sapphire,  sky 
Thy  mountain  peaks  sublimely  rest. 

Anil  sometimes  even  now  we  catch 
Faint  gleaming?  from  thv  far-otV  shore, 

And  still  with  eager  eves  we  watch 
For  ope  sweet  sign  or  token  more. 

For  oh,  the  deeply  loved  arc  there ! 

The  brave,  the  fair,  the  good,  the  wise, 

Who  pined  for  thy  serener  air, 

Nor  shunned  thv  soleiau  mysteries. 

There  arc  the  hopes  that,  one  hv  one, 
Died  even  a?  vre  gave  them  birth; 

The  dreams  that  passed  ere  well  begun, 
Too  dear,  too  beautiful  for  earth. 

Tim  aspirations,  strong  of  wing, 

Aiming  at  heights  we  could  not  reach; 

Tim  songs  we  tried  in  vain  to  sing; 

Thu  thoughts  too  vast  for  human  speech ; 

Thmi  bast  them  all,  T Terr  after ! Thou 
•Shalt  keep  them  safely  till  that  hour 

Wle  nf  with  God  s seal  on  heart  and  brow. 
We  claim  them  in  immortal  power! 


The  flowery  paths  for  which  we 

IJut  well  we  know  that  fair  and  bright, 
Far  beyond  human  keu  or  dream. 
Too  glorious  for  our  feeble  right. 

Thy  ikies  of  cloudless  azure  beam. 
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MRS.  GISBORNE’S  WAY. 

THE  wintry  sunbeams  fell  one  morning  in  a 
slant  sheet  through  the  blue  smoke  that 
tilled  the  kitchen,  a whole  flight  of  them  dipping 
directly  into  the  frying-pan,  where,  in  sizzling 
enjoyment,  swam  the  roundest  and  richest  of 
delectable  dough-nuts. 

Mrs.  Gisborne  stepped  and  dropped  the  paint- 
ed curtain.  “ I sha’n’t  have  the  sun  putting  out 
my  fire !”  she  said.  And  this,  in  fact,  was  the  < 
motto  according  to  which  she  had  governed  her- 
self through  life,  and  every  body  else  as  well. 
Any  higher  luminary  had  always  sung  second 
to  her  own  interior  lights  of  hard  sense  and  prac- 
tical policy.  A trait,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  did  not  impair  her  use- 
fulness. It  had  been  the  severest  trial  of  Mrs. 
Gisborne’s  experience  that  her  daughter  Kate 
inherited  just  enough  of  her  own  stamina  to 
be  quite  as  willful,  after  her  peculiar  fashion ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  the  careful  housewife 
that  some  of  her  neighbors  boasted  in  their 
daughters,  she  spun  more  street-yarn  than  her 
ancestors  had  ever  footed  in  the  course  of  their 
united  lives,  attended  ismatic  lectures  on  the 
nights  of  evening  meeting,  forsook  that  safe  old- 
fashioned  receptacle  of  wisdom  the  almanac  for 
nauseous  novels,  and  on  no  condition  whatever 
would  consent  to  frying  dough-nuts.  On  this 
last  point  Kate  was  fortified,  all  modem  ideas 
as  well  as  many  ancient  prejudic*  s coming  to 
her  support  against  the  porcine  root  of  the  mat- 
ter ; and,  armed  with  axioms,  she  reasoned  that 
the  devils  once  driven  into  the  herd  of  swine  had 
found  such  abode  so  congenial  that  they  had 
ever  since  made  it  their  resting-place.  In  point 
of  truth,  though,  neither  of  the  two  elder  ladies 
of  the  family  of  three  were  particularly  fond  of 
the  edible  in  question : it  was  the  veneration  for 
good  old  generations  that  still  laid  them  a sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  discord ; perhaps  also  a leni- 
ency toward  the  new,  for  it  was  to  be  remarked 
that,  abstemious  as  were  the  two  first-mentioned 
persons,  these  dough-nuts  always  disappeared  in 
a rather  precipitate  manner.  Aunt  Nancy  used 
to  say  it  was  done  by  mesmerism,  that  being  a 
ghost  she  had  never  laid ; but  Kate  said  it  was 
the  old  miracle  over  again,  at  which  her  mother, 
shocked  by  her  profanity,  ventured  a little  of 
her  own,  and  declared  that  though  not  of  the 
sort  Kate  affirmed,  nevertheless  there  doubtless 
was  deviltry  in  it.  Just  now,  being  the  sore 
subject,  these  dough-nuts,  simmering  so  uncon- 
sciously in  their  round-faced,  puffy  good-nature, 
brought  up  all  the  ills  of  life  to  Mrs.  Gisborne’s 
ken  again,  and  while  her  fire  should  brighten 
she  sank  upon  a seat  near  the  window  opened 
for  the  smoke’s  escape,  and,  vigorously  as  she 
complained  to  herself,  wiped  her  warm,  rosy  face 
with  a corner  of  her  apron.  Here  was  she  balk- 
ed of  her  way.  Mrs.  Gisborne  meant  to  have 
her  way  if  it  took  her  life.  There  was  Kate  at 
this  moment  probably  in  the  Castle  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, a hundred  feet  undergrounf  with  the 
Lady  Victoria,  she  thought,  while  her  Aunt 
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Nancy  was  putting  the  patches  on  the  table- 
cloth, and  whilo  her  mother  was  grilling  over 
the  stove ; and,  warming  on  this  anthropophag- 
ical  hint,  her  heart  burned  over  Mrs.  Mudge’s 
girls,  and  she  had  half  a score,  each  one  of  them 
rubbing,  scrubbing,  scouring,  choring,  in  a per- 
petual gala  of  business,  and  any  one  of  them  a 
capital  look-out  for  whatever  man  should  fancy 
her.  And  thereat  the  crowning  grievance  ex- 
alted itself.  There  was  Kate,  instead  of  con- 
tenting herself  in  her  station,  and  taking  up 
with  a wholesome  mechanic,  as  her  mother  had 
done  before  her,  a man  who  loved  her  like  his 
life — there  she  was  with  all  her  silly  head  turned 
by  the  attentions  of  Simon  Symonds,  and  with 
the  idea  of  being  a lawyer’s  lady.  Kate  indeed 
might  become  a fine  personage  in  time  if  she 
attained  her  ends ; but  so  far  above  her  begin- 
nings that  her  mother  would  have  to  scrape  her 
feet  too  carefully  at  her  door  ever  to  take  any 
comfort  in  her  house.  No,  that  was  not  to  be. 
Mrs.  Gisborne  shook  her  head  afresh,  and  meant 
more  than  ever  to  have  her  own  way  in  a matter 
so  important  to  her  own  happiness  as  that.  That 
her  way,  to  all  appearance,  was  not  Kate’s  way, 
made  small  matter ; for  her  way  lyas  Reed  Dun- 
roy — somebody  she  could  crack  her  jests  with 
when  she  chose,  and,  as  she  assured  Aunt  Nan- 
cy, not  a bit  of  a gentleman ! Meanwhile,  what- 
ever steps  Mrs.  Gisborne  meant  to  take  in  order 
to  have  her  way,  or  Kate  hers,  or  Reed  Dunroy 
his,  Providence,  which  appears  to  forget  our  spi- 
ders’-webs  in  the  great  orbit-work  of  the  uni- 
verse, made  them  all  unnecessary,  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  their  structure  with  the  key  of 
another’s  arch. 

Yet  with  all  Mrs.  Gisborne’s  grumble,  Kate 
was  hardly  the  wretch  that  the  mother’s  mo- 
mentary exasperation  made  her  appear.  She 
was  opposed  on  principle  to  dough-nuts — but 
put  before  her  in  the  flesh,  how  could  ravenous 
young  blood  resist  the  savory  morsels  ? If  Aunt 
Nancy  patched  the  table-cloth,  Kate  had  ironed 
it ; and  if  her  mother  mended  the  fire,  Kate  had 
brought  in  the  coal.  It  was  Kate  herself  who 
made  the  tins  so  that  the  sun  could  see  his  own 
face  therein,  made  the  floors  white  as  the  even 
'drift,  and  every  Monday  before  sunrise  had  her 
strong  arms  in  the  washing-tub — 

“ Bound  glittering  arms,  plunged  elbow-deep  in  suds, 
Like  wild  swans  hid  in  lilies  aU  a-sh&ke.” 

The  trouble  was — and  there  was  Kate’s  error 
— she  made  no  stir  about  it  all : she  ought  to 
have  brushed  abont  like  a turbine-wheel  or  a 
Mudge  girl.  Then,  too,  the  lectures  were  at- 
tended not  so  mnch  from  a strong-minded  mo- 
tive as  for  a place  of  rendezvous  and  a good 
time ; and  if  drops  of  wisdom  would  creep  in 
the  girl  was  not  to  be  blamed.  And  as  fdr  the 
two  lovers,  Nature  had  made  her  a coquette,  her 
mother  had  made  her  ambitious,  and  if  the  one’s 
ambition  ran  in  a different  channel  from  the 
other’s,  that  was  owing  to  the  age.  Which  of 
| the  two  suits  she  preferred  perhaps  she  had  not 
asked  herself  seriously ; or,  if  she  knew,  had  si- 
lenced the  inner  voice  that  told  her.  If  she  had 
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sat  down  to  consider  it,  it  is  possible  that  the 
open,  manly  face  and  sparkling  eyes  of  lieed 
Dunroy  would  have  made  her  heart  tremble  just 
enough  for  her  to  shut  her  hand  over  it ; yet,  on 
the  other  side,  there  would  have  been  Mr.  Sy- 
monds’s  position  and  learning.  She  could  see 
Mr.  Symonds’s  wife,  in  her  mind’s  eye,  going 
into  the  Lyceum,  and  Colonel  This  and  Doctor 
That  rising  to  give  her  a chair,  to  bring  her  a 
seat,  to  murmur  a greeting ; but  Reed  Dunroy’s 
wife  would  slip  into  one  of  the  lower  rows,  and 
nobody  would  turn  his  head ; to  be  sure  she 
would  snuggle  up  close  to  Reed,  and  he  would 
put  his  arm  over  the  back  of  the  settee,  and 
they  would  laugh  or  listen  as  they  chose.  In 
which  of  the  two  plays  she  preferred  to  play  her 
part  she  would  not  have  liked  to  decide ; both 
had  their  enticement^.  Mr.  Symonds,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  a very  fine  figure  of  a man ; but 
then  who  wanted  beauty  in  a lord  of  creation  ? 
Were  not  Reed  Dunroy’s  good  looks  nearly  ns 
factitious  a circumstance  ns  Simon  Symonds’s 
learning  was  ? Had  they  any  more  to  do  with 
the  soul  beneath  them  than  the  other  had? 
Something  would  have  answered  yes,  if  Kate 
had  not  half  wished  to  be  deaf  upon  that  side. 
If  her  mother  had  not  pressed  Reed’s  suit  with 
too  much  avidity,  after  all  was  said,  perhaps  it 
would  have  needed  no  pressing.  If  Mr.  Sy- 
monds had  not  pressed  his  own  with  too  much 
avidity,  it  might  not  have  occurred  *to  Kate  to 
throw  out  her  line  in  piny  to  find  herself  likely 
to  be  caught  at  last  by  her  own  bait.  As  it  was, 
she  hesitated,  nnd  the  woman  who  hesitates  be- 
ing lost,  according  to  the  adage,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume then  that  Kate  was — lost,  that  is,  to  one 
of  the  lovers ; but  to  which  one  of  them  it  was 
not  easy  to  say,  especially  while  she  herself  was 
so  unconscious  of  her  fate.  If  she  summed 
up  decidedly  her  conclusions  concerning  it  at 
all,  she  thought  she  was  going  finally  to  Reed 
Dunroy,  and  had  hankerings  after  wealth  and 
station  with  Mr.  Symonds.  A careful  observer, 
who  prided  himself  upon  knowing  all  about  such 
matters,  might  think  differently,  and  be  sure  she 
was  going  to  Mr.  Symonds,  to  have  hankerings 
after  homely  comfort  with  Reed  Dunroy. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Gisborne  sat  on  her  yellow 
chair  and  wiped  her  face  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron.  And  while  she  thus  condoled  with  her- 
self a hand  entered  the  open  window,  rolled  up 
the  painted  curtain,  tied  its  two  tassels  together, 
and  then  reposed  with  its  mate  on  the  frosty  sill 
outside,  while  out  of  the  keen,  crisp  weather  its 
owner  smiled  in  upon  the  heated  kitchen  and 
the  florid  matron. 

41  Why,  Reed,  you  rascal,  how  you  frightened 
me !”  cried  she. 

“Rather  had  the  start  of  you,  eh?”  said  a 
round,  cheery  voice.  44  Jumped  up  as  if  yon 
were  on  a spring  ” 

44  Now  you  quit  your  jokes !” 

44  Swap  ’em  for  nuts?” 

44  You’ll  never  be  a man  of  dignity,  Reed.” 

44  Little  out  there.  Just  been  sworn  in  spe- 
cial policeman.” 


44  What’s  that  for?” 

“Dollar  and  a half  a night.” 

44  Pshaw ! I mean  what  occasion  is  there  just 
now  ?” 

44  None  in  particular.  Since  the  army  got 
demoralized  it’s  kind  of  spread.” 

44  What  has?” 

44  And  as  I always  was  in  mischief,  yon 
know — ” 

44  You  don’t  like  to  get  your  hand  out !” 

The  last  speaker  was  a new  arrival,  standing 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  flight  of  stairs  that 
opened  down  into  the  kitchen,  leaning  with  both 
hands  upon  a broom,  and  wearing  on  her  hair 
a gay  bandana  kerchief  with  the  knot  tied  in 
two  wings,  like  the  petasus  of  Mercury,  over 
her  forehead,  the  better  to  protect  the  bright 
locks  beneath  from  dust.  Beneath  this  unique 
array  a pair  of  golden-hazel  eyes,  large  and  lu- 
minous, lit  up  two  pink  cheeks,  flushed  at  this 
moment  (either  from  the  cold  of  upper  regions 
or  because  so  many  people  are  looking  at  her) 
from  apple-blossom  tint  to  damask  rose,  broken 
into  dimples  by  the  mischievous  red  lips,  whose 
curves  in  turn  were  broken  into  smiles  over  the 
prettiest  pearls  of  tiny  teeth  that  ever  guarded  a 
saucy  tongue.  It  was  no  wonder  that  at  6ight 
of  the  vivid  picture  in  the  dark  frame-work  of 
the  stairway,  for  a second  Reed  Dunroy’s  eyes 
fell  with  just  the  least  visible  tremor.  Then  he 
looked  up  again  bold  as  lover  need  be,  and  twice 
too  much  at  ease.  It  was  ridiculous  that  such 
an  atom  as  this  should  make  a stout  man 
shake. 

44  Oh,  how  cold  it  is !”  shivered  she.  44  Just 
think  of  my  sweeping  the  chambers  snch  a day 
as  this!  Did  you  ever  hear  an  icicle  chatter? 
I’m  blue  all  through  !” 

“Which  is  a new  name  for  rose-color,”  re- 
marked Reed. 

44  Oh,  is  that  you  ? Why  don’t  you  come  in, 
Reed,  and  shut  the  window?  This  breeze  is 
straight  from  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  Spitz- 
bergen.” 

44  Was  just  asking  after  you,  Kate.” 

44  Oh ! I thought  you  came  for  the  nuts.” 

44  So  I did.  Nuts  to  me.” 

44  What’s  that  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Gisborne,  as  Kate 
did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

44  There’s  going  to  be  a sleighing  party  over 
the  river  to-night,  and  a supper  and  dance  at 
the  Brooks’.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  replied  Kate.  44 1 hope 
there’ll  be  a thaw  first  before  night.” 

44  So  do  I,  by  George !”  interludcd  Reed,  with 
meaning. 

“For  I promised  Mr.  Symonds  to  go  with 
him,”  said  the  damsel,  in  conclusion. 

44  Well,”  said  Reed,  coolly,  44 1 thought  I’d 
see  whether  you  were  going  or  not,  because  if 
nobody ’d  asked  you  I'd  take  you  myself!” 

44  I’m  obliged  to  you.  Mother,  I should  think 
you’d  offer  Reed  your  nuts.  Any  body  that’s  so 
very  polite!” 

44  Mercy  fin  us ! they’re  not  fit  to  eat— they’d 
bum  his  mouth.” 
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44  No  danger  of  any  thing’s  burning  my  mouth 
in  this  house!”  said  Reed. 

44 1 should  think  that  speech  would  make  your 
ears  burn  !”  cried  Kate. 

44  Well,  well ! Instead  of  burning  my  mouth 
it’s  watering  it  at  present.” 

44 My  nuts!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gisborne.  44 1 
do  believe  they’ve  soaked  fat ! Yes,  they — now 
that’s  too  bad — no,  they  haven’t,”  breaking  one 
open.  “There,  Reed,  if  you  can  eat  them,  you 
know  you’re  welcome,  I’m  sure!”  setting  a dish 
before  him  on  the  sill. 

44  No,  thank  you  ; I was  only  fooling.  Just 
been  lunching.  So  you’re  going  with  Symonds, 
Kate  ? It  seems  he  won’t  be  nonsuited.  Weil ! 
But  you’re  coming  home  with  me.” 

44 How  absurd  you  are!  How  can  I come 
home  with  you  if  I go  out  with  him  ?” 

44  To  be  sure ! Change  partners  and  all  hands 
round.  Fate  finds  a way.  Well,  if  we  were 
all  lawyers  there’d  be  no  special  police.  Where 
you  off  to  now,  Dinah  ?” 

44 About  my  business;”* and  the  bright  face 
and  the  brilliant  head-dress  were  whisked  away. 

Mrs.  Gisborne  was  laying  out  a fresh  supply 
of  the  raw  material,  but  paused  a moment  to 
lean  on  her  rolling-pin  and  exclaim, 

“She  don’t  deserve  you,  Reed,  and  that’s  a 
fact!  You’re  a simpleton  to  dangle  round  her 
so.  Why  don’t  you  make  up  to  Abby  Mudge — 
a girl  that’ll  make  a decent  wife,  and  thank  you 
for  asking?” 

44  Don’t  want  a wife  that’s  so  mighty  willing. 
Besides,  if  you  like  the  truth,  old  lady  Mudge  is 
not  the  widow  Gisborne.” 

44  Dear  me ! Likely  story,  that ! As  if ’twould 
make  any  difference  to  you  whether  I was  black 
or  white  so  long  as  Kate  was  my  daughter !”  said 
the  pleased  good-wife. 

44  Well,  you  are  amazing  bright,  Mother  Gis- 
bprne.  Blood’s  thicker’n  water,  and  that’s  a 
fact.  Harkee ! don’t  you  fret  till  I do.  And 
as  for  this  snarl,  I’ve  got  the  right  end  of  the 
thread  in  my  hand.  And  as  for  her,  if  I only 
make  up  my  mind  to  go,  I’ll  drive  her  home  to- 
night if  I have  to  knock  every  tooth  in  his  head 
down  old  Symonds's  throat.” 

“That’s  you,  Reed  ! I declare  you  do  heart- 
en one.  Have  Mr.  Symonds  for  my  son-in-law, 
and  not  dare  to  say  my  soul’s  my  own  the  rest 
of  my  days?  Not  I!  Your  way’s  my  way. 
And  I’ll  have  my  way  before  another  year  ends, 
so  sure’s  I’m  alive !” 

Reed  laughed  and  nodded,  and  wondered  what 
the  little  woman  was  up  to.  44  There,  now,” 
said  he,  4 4 your  kitchen’s  clear  of  the  smoke,  and 
you’ll  be  taking  a chill  with  this  sash  lifted,  if 
it  is  to  leeward.  The  wind’s  coming  up  right 
smart  for  a cold  snap  equal  to  any  Grinnell  Ex- 
pedition !”  And  contriving  to  close  the  window 
from  the  outside,  and  stamping  his  boots  sturdi- 
ly to  rouse  the  feet  that  had  cooled  to  a some- 
what low  temperature  in  the  snow,  the  young 
man  took  himself  off  with  a cheery,  laughing 
good-by,  entirely  unconscious  that  Miss  Kate 
was  peeping  at  him  from  behind  tho  shade 


up  stairs,  quivering  the  while  like  a poplar 
leaf. 

“He  does  walk  as  if  tho  earth  did  his  feet 
good,”  acknowledged  she  to  herself,  betwecu 
her  chattering  teeth  — 44  real  round,  ringing 
tread,  as  if  God  made  the  earth  for  him  to  use. 
I don’t  know!” 

What  it  was  that  Kate  didn’t  know  she 
didn’t  utter.  But  putting  a shawl  round  her, 
she  sat  down  to  look  over  Mr.  Symonds’s  note, 
and  the  present  that  it  had  accompanied  of  a gor- 
geous album,  conspicuous  on  whose  fly-leaf  stood 
the  worthy  himself,  and  which  she  had  not  yet 
dared  to  show  her  mother,  and  encounter  her 
ridicule  of  its  first  adornment.  44  Just  flapping 
his  arms  to  crow,  Kate,  isn’t  he?”  she  could 
hear  her  saying.  The  occupation,  however,  was 
of  short  duration,  for  the  stinging  cold  obliged 
her  to  restore  the  marvel  to  its  wrappings,  and 
hurry  down  to  one  of  the  firesides  with  her  knit- 
ting; and,  like  a chicken  nestling  under  the 
wing,  she  preferred  her  mother’s  stove  to  Aunt 
Nancy’s,  though  she  knew  a good  quarrel  would 
ensue. 

44 Well,  Kate,”  said  her  mother,  44 1 hope 
you’re  content  after  having  insulted  Mr.  Dun- 
roy  the  way  you  have.” 

44 Me,  mother?” 

“Yes,  you!”' 

44  Does  he  complain  ?” 

44  Complain ! I rather  think  he’s  found  out 
that  he  has  something  better  to  do.  I don’t  be- 
lieve you’ll  bo  troubled  with  him  again  in  a 
hurry.” 

“There’s  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
were  caught,”  said  Kate,  growing  a trifle  pale 
in  spite  of  herself. 

44  So  you  can  take  up  with  your  little,  dried 
codfish  of  a lawyer!  I’ve  never  seen  any  one 
find  such  delight  in  hurting  people’s  feelings  be- 
fore.” 

“Then  I’ve  increased  your  stock  of  useful  in- 
formation, Mrs.  Mother.” 

“You  wicked  girl!  I do  believe  the  Evil 
One’s  in  you  as  much  as  ever  he  was  in  Man' 
Magdalene!  There,  take  tho  fork  and  turn 
those.” 

“Much  obliged.  It  takes  one’s  mother  to 
call  one  names.” 

44  What  do  you  mean,  Miss?” 

44  And  one  can’t  retort,  because  if  they  do 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  out  their  eyes, 
and  the  young  eagles  shall  cat  them.” 

44  Quoting  Scripture  in  that  spirit !” 

“Now,  mother,  wjiy  can’t  you  let  me  be? 
You’re  making  me  tired  to  death  of  the  sound 
of  Reed  Dunroy’s  name.” 

44  And  I’m  tired  to  death  already  of  the  sound 
of  Simon  Symonds’s!” 

44  You  seldom  hear  it  but  from  your  own 
lips.” 

44  Be  quiet,  you  barefaced  girl !” 

44  Just  as  you  say.”  And  Kate  proceeded  to 
turn  the  nuts,  with  a red  cheek  and  an  eye  that 
said,  plainly  as  words,  “I  vow,  if  it  wasn’t 
such  a really  disagreeable  thing  to  do,  I’d  go  and 
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marry  Mr.  Symonds  to-day,  just  to  spit©  every 
body!” 

In  reality  the  girl  already  had  an  odd  little 
liking  for  the  lawyer,  as  people  can  not  avoid 
having  for  one  who  is  particularly  civil  to  them, 
keeps  his  flattery  just  on  the  edge  of  courtesy, 
as  if  even  further  adulation  would  be  sincere, 
and  who  seems  to  have  stooped  from  a height  in 
order  to  meet  them  at  their  level — and  Kate 
was  yet  too  young  to  perceive  the  intrinsic  de- 
merit of  the  man’s  character — for  every  woman 
at  twenty-five  must  remember  what  a fool  she 
was  at  eighteen.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Symonds  and 
his  advantages  dazzled  her : he  had  money  laid 
by,  he  had  served  as  County  Commissioner,  and 
he  was  already  spoken  of  as  Judge  of  the  Po- 
lice Court.  It  is  true  he  was  forty  years  old, 
and  Kate  not  the  half  of  it ; but  then  he  did  not 
look  it.  It  is  true  he  was  a bom  ferret ; but 
then  Kate  took  that  for  his  talent  and  acuteness. 
To  her  he  was  a member  of  aristocracy,  and  a 
thing  that  went  far  to  neutralize  all  her  mother’s 
backbiting  was  the  evident  consciousness  which 
the  good  woman  had  that  she  was  all  the  time 
making  a sacrifice  of  worldly  superiority  to  more 
imponderable  merit. 

The  enforced  silence  had  reigned  over  the 
kitchen  several  minutes,  when  a timid  tap  was 
heard  upon  the  outer  door. 

“ Come  in !”  cried  Mrs.  Gisborne,  testily,  and 
something  pulled  at  the  latch  and  gave  it  up, 
and  the  place  of  the  rattle  was  taken  by  a kind 
of  weak  sob. 

Kate  sprang  to  the  door,  and  out  of  the  blis- 
tering cold  drew  in  a small  girl,  thinly  clad,  and 
shuffling  along  in  a man’s  boots.  She  was  pur- 
ple, and  nearly  perishing  with  the  weather.  As 
soon  as  the  child  felt  the  penetrating  warmth 
within,  and  saw  the  kind,  young  face  bending 
over  her,  she  sank  in  a little  bundle  upon  the 
floor,  and,  something  within  her  unsealing,  her 
head  fell  on  her  knees,  and  she  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  To  her  small  vision  mat- 
ters were  at  their  very  worst;  the  cold  had 
chilled  the  very  vitality  of  her  soul ; her  heart 
swelled  and  bounded  and  died  in  sobs — she  was 
full  of  despair. 

“Oh,  mother!”  cried  Kate,  forgetting  feuds, 
“ I do  believe  she’s  frozen.  Just  see  how  white 
her  fingers  are !” 

“ Get  a basinful  of  snow  and  rub  them.  Froz- 
en ! Nonsense ; she’s  starved.” 

\ “ Starved,  mother  ?” 

“Yes.  Frozen  and  starved  too.  What’s 
your  name,  little  one?  Can’t  you  speak? 
Here,  Nancy,  bring  me  a glass  of  cider,  quick, 
please !” 

Miss  Nancy  bustled  in  like  a breeze  directly, 
cider  in  hand,  and  would  have  poured  it  all 
down  the  little  throat ; but  the  prudent  sister- 
in-law  allowed  only  one  pungent  draught,  while 
Kate  rubbed  the  white  fingers  red  in  the  snow, 
drew  off  the  cavernous  boots,  found  the  feet 
frost-bitten,  and  proceeded  to  serve  them  like- 
wise. 

“Ah!  ah!  how  they  do  hurra!”  cried  the 


child,  proclaiming  her  nationality,  and  catching 
up  the  injured  member,  while  Kate  began  to 
work  upon  the  other. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  now  inquired  Aunt 
Nancy,  as  if  the  cider  gave  her  a prerogative  to 
know. 

“ Oh,  m’am,  I lives  in  the  little  house  on  the 
wharf,  behint  the  great  grain  storr.” 

“ I don’t  remember  such  a house,”  said  Mrs. 
Gisborne,  administering  a second  draught. 

“ Sure  ’twas  his  shed,  and  he  hauled  it  down 
to  the  wharf,  and  me  mother  rented  it — barring 
she’s  paid  no  rent  this  three  months.  And  she's 
warned  out  to-day,”  said  the  child,  blowing  on 
her  burning  fingers,  “ and  it’s  meself  s not  know- 
ing where  in  the  wide  world  we’ll  be  going!” 
And  with  the  thought,  the  atom  seemed  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  the  whole  of  her 
house. 

“What  did  you  tell  me  your  name  was?” 
asked  Kate. 

“Nora  Conaidine,  Miss — if  it  do  be  me  at 
all !”  fresh  tears  flowing. 

“ Then  your  mother  is  Mrs.  Considine.” 

“ That  same.  ” 

“I  thought  she’d  gone  off  to  the  Mills.” 

“Hut  the  Mills  is  sliet,  and  she  came  back. 
And  we  do  a bit  of  washing  and  arrants  and 
such,  since.” 

“But  where’s  your  father?”  asked  Aunt 
Nancy,  in  spite  of  Kate’s  warning  twitch. 

“ He’s  in  his  grave,  m’am,”  said  the  child. 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure ! Oh,  I never  thought ! 
Oh,  I really—” 

“Here,  Nora,  you  just  sit  up  on  that  chair,” 
interrupted  Mrs.  Gisborne,  “and  see  how  you 
like  that  broth.”  For  she  had  hastened  to  warm 
up  a saucepanful  of  yesterday’s  soup.  The  child 
voraciously  obeyed,  much  hindered  by  Kate’s 
manipulations  in  pulling  over  her  feet  some 
thick  woolen  stockings  whose  superfluous  length 
was  turned  down  in  a pair  of  her  own  shoes  dis- 
carded years  ago  by  reason  of  growth.  The  lit- 
tle girl  staid  her  hand,  spoon  in  air ; this  done, 
put  out  her  feet  and  surveyed  them.  “ Oh,  Miss,” 
said  she,  looking  up  with  her  flushed  face  and 
tear-washed  eyes,  a laugh  breaking  all  over 
them,  “ you  do  be  real  good  to  me !”  At  which 
Kate  set  out  to  cry  herself,  and  Mrs.  Gisborne 
stirred  round  in  much  commotion  to  get  her 
6pider  off  the  stove,  the  contents  of  which  were 
scorched  to  a crisp. 

“Well,  dear,”  said  Aunt  Nancy,  when  she 
had  kindly  watched  the  last  spoonful  into  the 
guest's  mouth,  “ what  did  you  come  for?” 

The  child  got  down  on  the  floor,  so  that  one 
could  see  what  a mite  she  was,  and  made  a 
queer  little  bob  of  a courtesy.  “ Thanking  you, 
m’am,  I have  what  I came  for,  and  more,”  said 
she. 

“And  don’t  you  want  to  take  something 
home?” 

“ I wouldn’t  be  asking  for  more  at  one  house  I” 

“But  here’s  the  rest  of  the  soup— if  you’ll 
bring  back  the  kettle,”  added  cautious  Mrs.  Gis- 
borne. 
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“Thank  you,  in’am.  An’  I will  that.” 

44  ’Twill  warm  your  little  brother— you  have 
a brother?” 

44  Five  of  them,  m’am !”  And  she  burst  out 
crying  again. 

44  Hush,  hush ! The  more  the  merrier,”  cried 
Mrs.  Gisborne.  44  Are  you  so  badly  off?” 

440ch,  m’am!  Oh,  howly  saints!  There’s 
not  that  much  in  the  house  till  ate!”  and  she 
expressed  the  larder’s  emptiness  by  her  tiny, 
bare  palm.  44  We've  had  the  praties  till  the 
day  j an’  I fried  them  intil  some  wather  for  the 
b'ys,  for  a change  like;  but,  pah!  they  were 
that  nasty  we  could  hardly  bide  them.  An’ 
’twas  the  last !” 

4 4 ftever  mind ! Something  ’ll  turn  up.  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of—”  Mrs.  Gisborne  came  near 
availing  herself  of  a proverb,  and  announcing 
the  guardianship  of  Heaven  over  the  lame  and 
the  lazy,  and  them  that  won’t  work ; but  glanc- 
ing at  the  child’s  face  for  a moment  made  a less 
general  application,  and  hurried  into  the  pantry, 
where  various  viands  reposed  awaiting  the  day 
of  picked-up  dinners.  “There!”  said  she,  de- 
positing the  broken  meats  in  the  child’s  basket. 
44 1 meant  this  cold  joint  for  our  own  dinner  to- 
day; but — ” 

44  Sure,  m’am,  I’d  hot  be  afther  robbing  ye 
that  gate.” 

44  Oh,  we’ll  get  something  else.  There’s  bread. 
And  here’s  some  tea  for  your  mother.” 

44  An’  ’twill  put  her  on  her  legs  again !” 

44  There’s  a lillle  sugar.  Not  much.  It’s  a 
quarter  of  a dollar  a pound  now.  I’d  give  you 
the  dongh-nuts  if  it  wasn’t  for  my — •” 

Kate  instantly  swept  the  contents  of  the  col- 
ander into  Nora’s  basket. 

44  Thank  ye  kindly,  m’am.  God  bless  ye, 
Miss.  Me  mother  'll  be  afther  wondering  about 
me.  I’ll  bid  ye  good-day,”  said  the  staid  little 
creature.  And  picking  up  the  old  boots  she 
had  worn  in,  gathered  her  treasures,  saying, 
44 I’ll  be  sure  to  bring  the  kettle  back  to-morrow, 
m’am,”  and  trudged  away. 

She  could  by  no  means  understand  what  a 
gulf  of  chance  lay  between  her  and  to-morrow. 

The  house  behind  the  store  on  the  wharf  was 
a quarter  of  a mile  off ; the  cold  was  stinging, 
the  wind  blew  a searching  blast.  But,  wanned 
and  of  good  heart,  Nora  took  her  way.  She 
was  thinking  so  happily  of  the  glee  with  which 
little  Michael  would  peep  into  the  kettle,  when 
she  just  lifted  the  lid  a bit,  and  then  look  np  at 
her  with  twinkling  eyes;  she  had  no  doubt  he 
would  whip  his  naughty  fingers  in  before  she 
could  reach  the  spoon.  And  then  the  tea — if 
only  Johnny  had  brought  back  some  chips,  her 
mother  should  have  it  straightway — and  'twould 
hearten  her  who  had  been  so  long  without  her 
little  drop ! Then  she  saw  the  other  boys,  each 
with  a dough-nut — unheard  of  luxury — ringing 
his  finger;  and,  thinking  of  it,  she  softly  put 
her  hand  nnder  the  cloth  in  her  basket  and 
drew  out  one  of  the  articles  in  question  for  her- 
self. But  just  as  the  first  big  bite  told  her  how 


superlatively  nice  the  rest  was  going  to  be,  a 
double  sleigh  came  dashing  down  the  street, 
filled  with  the  driver  and  a merry  mass  of  chil- 
dren hastening  home  from  school  to  comfortable 
homes,  and  beside  it  raced  and  gamboled  an 
enormous  Newfoundland  dog  full  of  frolic  and 
fun.  Now  a dog  of  any  description  was  Nora’s 
horror,  but  such  a mountain  of  a dog  was  as 
bad  as  a whole  menagerie  let  loose,  and  though 
upon  the  sidewalk,  she  hastily  drew  up  and  made 
herself  as  much  a part  of  the  fence  os  possible 
till  he  should  hare  gone  by.  Unlucky  move- 
ment; Shag  saw  only  sport  in  it,  bounded  upon 
her  as  he  passed,  tumbling  her  in  the  snow, 
snapping  up  her  bit  of  dough-nut,  nosing  a mo- 
ment in  her  bosket,  galloping  off  at  full  speed 
after  his  gay  companions. 

Somebody  picked  Nora  up — a young  man  with 
an  open  face  and  hearty  voice,  but  who  looked 
as  if  nevertheless  some  brightness  was  on  the 
point  of  deserting  him — set  her  on  her  feet; 
asked  if  she  were  hurt,  for  she  shrieked  with 
fright ; helped  her  gather  up  her  fragments. 
Here  was  the  tin  kettle,  there  was  the  cover — 
what  was  that  dark  spot  sinking  into  the  snow  ? 
Oh,  the  soup!  the  soup!  She  would  not  believe 
it  till  she  had  searched  the  vessel,  and  shaken  it 
upside  down.  She  began  to  scrape  together  the 
scattered  tea -leaves — her  6ugar  was  safe — the 
young  man  scrambled  with  her  for  the  dough- 
nuts as  if  he  knew  where  they  came  from — but 
where  was  the  cold  joint  of  meat?  A mile  off, 
held  high  in  air  between  the  stout  jaws  of  the 
Newfoundland!  Nora  put  her  hand  over  her 
ayes,  and  hurried  off  blindly  without  a word  of 
thanks.  Still  it  might  have  been  worse,  and 
overcoming  her  burst  of  ingratitude  she  reach- 
ed home. 

Certainly  her  mother  got  off  the  bed  and 
whipped  her  for  spilling  the  soup,  after  which 
she  thought  wisest  not  to  mention  the  joint ; and 
when  Johnny  returned  with  some  chips  and 
shavings,  the  smart  being  over,  she  made  the 
tea  for  her  mother,  and  they  all  cowered  togeth- 
er for  a breath  of  warmth  over  the  feeble  blaze, 
and  ate  the  dough-nuts  with  teeth  that  chattered 
in  their  sockets.  Among  seven  it  was  not  a 
very  bountiful  repast,  though  the  sole  one  of  the 
day  and  almost  of  the  day  before,  and  Nora  had 
none,  because  she  had  already  partly  dined. 

They  were  in  this  condition,  except  that  hun- 
ger had  begun  again,  when  the  landlord  enter- 
ed at  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  having 
already  twice  warned  them  out. 

44  You  are  not  going,  I see?”  said  he. 

Mrs.  Considinc,  loud-voiced  and  angry,  as- 
sured him  she  had  no  intention  of  the  kind  on 
such  a day  as  this. 

“Very  well,”  said  he.  “If  you  will  not  go 
the  house  must.” 

Mrs.  Considine  laughed  a scornful  laugh,  and 
wrapped  her  cloak  about  her,  and  covered  little 
Michael’s  feet  with  the  warm  ashes — one  man 
could  not  very  well  take  off  the  house  on  his 
back  like  a snail.  The  allusion  was  apt,  for 
the  landlord  was  a cold-blooded  creature  of  slow 
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movement,  and  Mrs.  Considine,  for  all  her  mis- 
ery, chuckled  over  it  a moment,  pleased  with 
her  wit.  The  chuckling  was  brief,  and  died  in 
perplexed  anger.  The  man  had  proceeded. to 
the  window  opening  on  the  river,  loosened  the 
sides,  and  removed  the  sash,  upper  and  lower. 
The  wind  poured  in  a gushing  torrent  of  icy  air. 
So  deftly  and  so  quickly  did  he  do  it,  that,  if  he 
had  not  claimed  to  be  a gentleman,  you  would 
have  thought  him  to  the  manner  born.  Then 
it  flashed  over  the  mother  what  tho  enemy  was 
about.  For  an  instant’s  while  Mrs.  Considine 
dreamed  of  measuring  weapons  with  him,  but  a 
couple  of  glances  told  her  she  was  no  match  for 
that  wiry  strength,  and  she  lighted  her  dudeen 
with  the  sole  remaining  match,  and  smoked 
away  in  contemptuous  silence,  while  the  blue 
children  huddled  in  a trembling  group.  One 
window  finished,  the  visitor  proceeded  to  the 
other,  and  then  leisurely  removed  the  stair-door 
from  its  hinges,  there  being  but  two  divisions 
of  the  building,  one  above  and  one  below.  This 
door  being  unhung,  he  placed  it  aside  till  he 
he  should  return,  and  prepared  to  descend  with 
the  four  window-sashes.  It  was  rather  a haz- 
ardous thing  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a wild 
Irish  woman  maddened  by  spirit  or  the  want  of 
it;  by  cold,  famine,  fear,  and  outrage.  He 
paused  a moment  on  the  brink  to  adjust  his  bur- 
den more  conveniently ; the  next  instant  Mrs. 
Considine  had  rushed  forward,  her  foot  was  high 
in  the  air,  and  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  in  the  midst  of  a tumult  of  shattered  sash- 
es and  panes  broken  to  a thousand  flinders. 

The  mighty  fallen  rose  at  last,  and  wiped 
away  the  ooze  from  his  stained  temples,  his  pur- 
pose only  deepened  by  the  loud  laugh  of  deris- 
ion that  resounded  from  above.  He  freed  the 
single  sash  below,  unhinged  the  door,  carried 
both  off,  and  hid  them  beneath  a pile  of  boards. 
The  other  door  he  dared  not  return  for ; Mrs. 
Considine  waited  in  vain  with  her  squared  fists 
for  him  to  do  so;  then  she  sent  Johnny  and 
Nora  upon  a reconnoissance.  The  foe  had  van- 
ished ; with  him  all  trace  of  window  and  door ; 
neither  Johnny,  nor  Nora,  nor  Matt  coaid  un- 
earth the  hidden  quarry. 

That  certified,  they  set  the  remaining  door 
up  against  one  window-place,  and  put  the  old 
chest  of  drawers  to  secure  it.  Then  the  mo- 
ther trundled  out  one  sleeping-place,  and  shook 
up  its  straw;  she  had  bought  the  potatoes  of 
the  day  before  with  feathers  from  the  other  one. 
“ Come  to  bed,  children,”  said  she,  at  last.  So 
three  at  the  head,  and  two  at  the  foot,  and  two 
in  the  one  beneath,  still  wrapped  in  the  clothes 
they  had  worn  all  day,  this  miserable  house- 
hold went  to  bed,  finding  no  mercy  in  the  heart 
of  man,  but  regally  lighted  off  through  the  great 
bare  door  and  window  by  heaven’s  red  torches  in 
the  early  sunset  light  of  Christmas-eve. 

Meanwhile  Kate  Gisborne  looked  through  the 
easement  of  the  cozy  sitting-room,  and  wonder- 
ed if  it  would  not  moderate  by  nightfall ; she 
had  heard  say  the  wind  went  down  with  the 


sun;  but  here  it  was  still  careering  straight 
from  frigid  ice-belts,  or  had  the  vane  frozen  on 
its  rod  ? How  was  she  ever  going  to  drive  to 
the  Brooks'  through  such  an  atmosphere,  and 
with  that  wire  of  a man  beside  her  ? The  thought 
that  came  up,  in  contrast,  of  Reed  Dunroy’s 
strong,  warm,  protecting  arm,  though  she  re- 
fused to  think  it,  vaguely  made  things  seem  all 
the  colder  and  more  impossible. 

The  red  sunset  was  gone;  a heavy  blue  bank 
of  cloud,  brooding  full  of  mystical  auroras  to 
flash  over  the  midnight  drive  home,  covered  the 
northern  heavens;  the  spire  of  the  neighboring 
church,  like  a sculptured  flame,  rose  white  as  if 
transfigured  against  that  supernatural  violet  sky, 
with  its  golden  chanticleer  crowing  down  the 
wind.  The  air  held  an  icy  principle,  as  if  its 
very  elements  were  congealed,  and  it  seemed  as 
hard  to  draw  fluid  breath  from  it  as  from  some 
transparent  jewel.  The  steam  of  the  horses 
that  went  by  seemed  to  hang  in  a little  frozen 
cloud  about  their  distended  nostrils;  the  drivers 
slung  their  arras  together  steadily.  Within,  the 
anthracite  in  the  grates  covered  itself  with  a 
white  ash,  as  if  verily  blistered  by  the  cold  it- 
self. There  was  a raw  edge  to  existence  on  that 
keen  twilight ; nobody  expected  to  sleep  either 
sound  or  warm  that  night,  with  the  wind  wedg- 
ing through  every  seam,  and  sifting  through  the 
very  furze  of  the  soft-piled  blankets ; no  thaw, 
and  no  sign  of  one. 

So  Kate  sat  discontentedly  down  to  the  hur- 
ried evening  meal;  and,  suchtis  the  capricious 
feminine  spirit,  but  that  she  knew  Reed  Dunroy 
was  doing  it  for  her,  could  have  found  it  in  her 
heart — it  being  so  cold  a night — to  kindly  wish 
Mr.  Symonds  in  a warmer  region.  But  she 
was  a wicked  little  girl,  as  her  mother  said. 

While  cloaks,  and  shawls,  and  furs  were  be- 
ing rummaged  together  in  the  Widow  Gisborne’s 
domicile ; soap-stones  heating,  and  overshoes 
toasting,  and  tart  tongues  declaiming  against 
the  folly  of  sleighing  upon  such  a night  at  all — 
for,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  Miss  Kate  was 
the  pivot  about  which  the  house  turned  ; while 
all  this  went  forward,  Mr.  Symonds  sat  in  his 
comfortable  bachelor-apartment  till  the  sleigh 
should  be  brought  round,  and  slowly  sipped  a 
glass  of  something  that  had  a ruby  color  and  a 
tingling  tang.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the 
room  was  comfortable ; another  had  made  it  so. 

| If  it  had  cost  less  when  uncomfortable,  he  would 
doubtless  have  had  it  that  way,  although  in  a 
cheap  line  he  was  given  to  small  self-indulgences. 
As  it  was,  thtf  shutters  tightly  closed,  the  shades 
dropped,  the  long  crimson  curtains  falling  over 
crack  and  crevice  till  they  lay  upon  the  carpet, 
the  thick  rug  that  curled  about  his  feet,  the  soft 
air  of  the  furnace-heated  house;  and,  lest  that 
should  be  too  little  with  the  mercury  like  to 
freeze  in  the  bulb  outside,  as  one  might  say,  the 
crackle  of  the  sea-coal  Are  upon  the  hearth,  and 
its  sparkle  in  every  thing  whose  depth  or  sur- 
face could  reflect  an  angle  of  light,  altogether 
made  as  rich  and  snug  a picture  as  heart  could 
! wish.  It  was  a little  spoiled,  it  must  be  ac- 
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knowledged.  by  this  spine  of  a creature  that  sat 
there  enjoying  it,  yet  never  seeming  to  warm 
into  humanity  with  all  the  cordial  combination 
of  color,  heat,  and  light.  One  might  wonder 
how  he  would  like  to  leave  it,  and  explore  the 
Arctic  terrors  of  the  night  without  in  company 
with  Miss  Kate  Gisborne ; but  pretty  Kate  Gis- 
borne was  color  and  heat  and  light  herself,  and 
with  her  Mr.  Symonds  was  just  as  much  ip  love 
as  it  was  possible  for  an  atomy  without  a drop 
of  red  blood  in  his  frame  to  be  in  love  with  Iny 
body.  There  came  a voice  outside ; the  horse 
shook  off  a spray  of  frosty  bell-notes ; Mr.  Sy- 
monds rose,  brushed  the  lank  hair  over  the 
plastered  wounds  upon  his  temples,  bound  the 
heavy  scarf  over  his  face,  indued  his  over-coat, 
and  threw  round  him  the  great  cloak  lined  with 
otter ; and  in  a few  minutes,  with  Kate  hooded 
and  furred  beside  him,  beneath  Afghan,  leop- 
ard-robe, and  fox-skin — all  the  first  mile  of  the 
four  her  laugh  ringing  defiance  to  the  weather — 
they  went  swiftly  sliding  up  the  long  winding 
street;  past  the  grain  store  on  the  wharf  and 
the  little  house  behind  it,  with  desolation  look- 
ing from  empty  threshold  and  lintel ; over  the 
bridge  and  along  the  meadow-road,  till  the  jan- 
gle of  the 'silver  bells  was  lost  to  any  listener  in 
the  crack  and  split  of  the  broad  sheets  of  river 
ice  and  all  the  weird  noises  of  the  vast  winter 
night. 

It  mattered  little  to  Kate  that  the  girls  as- 
sembled in  the  dressing-room  at  the  Brooks’  that 
night  laughed  and  told  her  that  she  came  with 
a fox  under  a fox-skin — she  remembered  that 
Reed  had  declared  he  wouTd  go  home  with  her ; 
and  keeping  her  own  counsel,  she  only  hoped  in 
her  naughty  soul  that  he  would  keep  his  prom- 
ise— without  confessing  to  herself  that  thus  she 
hoped.  So  she  calmly  laid  aside  the  multitu- 
dinous wraps,  perhaps  half  wondering  if  they’d 
dare  to  make  so  free  with  the  lawyer’s  lady  by- 
and-by  as  now  they  did  with  Kate  Gisborne. 
For  all  that,  the  lawyer’s  lady  would  never  look 
any  prettier,  the  glass  told  her,  than  the  little 
maiden  did  this  night  in  her  gown  of  soft  ma- 
roon-dyed wool  with  the  white  swan’s-down  at 
throat  and  wrists,  the  gold  net  on  her  gold  hair, 
the  rose  on  her  cheek,  the  light  in  her  eye.  She 
just  drew  herself  up  one  grain  more  proudly  at 
conjecture  of  what  Reed  Dunroy  would  think 
when  he  saw  her ; and  then  wondering  who  had 
come  with  Reed,  she  took  at  the  door  Mr.  Sy- 
monds’s  arm  into  the  long  dancing-hall  of  the 
inn.  Mr.  Symonds  was  a gallant  man ; he  eyed 
the  fair  thing  by  his  side  from  the  gleam  of  her 
bright  hair  to  the  pointed  tip  of  her  airy  foot. 
Then  bending  toward  her  car  he  repeated,  in  a 
low  tone : 

“She  wears  the  colors  I admire, 

She  move*  the  way  that  I prefer; 

She  smiles,  and  day  has  lost  its  fire; 

She  sigh.*,  and  balmy  breezes  Btir. 

For  me  she  makes  the  sunbeams  tire, 

And  nipht  Is  sweet  because  of  her — 

OH  sweet  the  storm  nnd  sweet  the  shine! 

But  am  I hers,  or  is  she  mine?** 

And  while  he  rhapsodized  over  the  verse  that 


some  curious  chauce  had  left  in  his  memory, 
Kate  silently  looked  about  her.  Reed  Dunroy 
was  not  there.  Moreover,  Reed  Dunroy  did  not 
come.  The  violins  began  to  scrape  themselves 
into  tune  against  the  base  of  the  violoncellos, 
the  horns  began  to  blow  their  golden  breath 
upon  the  air,  the  flutes  warbled  and  twittered, 
the  little  drum  rumbled  and  rolled,  and  then 
the  bandibroke  out  into  merriest  music,  and  the 
floor  bent  and  sprung  and  danced  itself  with  the 
swing  of  the  dancing  clusters.  No  foot  in  all 
the  whirl  was  so  light  as  Kate’s,  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  she  had  no  explanation  of  it  unless 
the  chill  had  somehow  penetrated  her — no  heart 
so  heavy.  Where  could  Reed  Dunroy  be  ? All 
the  girls  that  she  knew  were  here,  each  with 
their  attendant;  Mr.  Symonds  found  himself 
that  night  where  pursuit  of  Kate  had  led  him, 
not  among  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  city  cer- 
tainly, but  with  as  honest,  happy  people  as  a 
place  could  show.  But  Kate  was  not  of  them 
in  that  respect  to-night.  Of  course  she  was  not 
honest  in  walking  one  way  and  looking  another. 
Of  course  she  was  not  happy  in  seeking  a shadow 
at  the  door  that  refused  to  fall.  As  she  danced 
her  glittering  eyes  ranged  the  room,  through  all 
the  music  she  listened  for  a footfall,  then  caught 
herself  back  indignantly  and  danced  with  wilder 
gayety.  Had  Reed  driven  in  to  the  river?  Pshaw! 
there  was  no  crack  wide  enough  to  take  him. 
Had  he  met  with  any  accident?  had  he  thought 
better  of  his  threatened  purpose?  was  he  just 
dallying  so  that  she  might  miss  him  more  ? She 
would  let  him  see  how  much  that  had  troubled 
her!  And  like  the  Vicar’s  daughter,  her  foot 
grew  “as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.”  Then 
came  the  grand  march  down  to  supper — and 
still  no  Reed  Dunroy.  Mr.  Symonds,  as  he  led 
her  down,  could  have  told  her  in  a breath  all 
she  wished  to  know  : first,  that  Reed  could  not 
come  alone,  it  being  against  the  rules,  and  would 
not  bring  another;  second,  that  he  had  found 
something  better  to  do ; and,  third,  that  because 
it  was  faster  and  surer  than  others,  he  had  lent 
Mr.  Symonds  his  horse,  and  did  not  care  on  such 
a night  to  travel  the  distance  afoot.  Before  the 
night  was  over,  and  while  in  a shiver  of  disgust, 
she  heard  her  health  drunk  with  Mr.  Symonds’s 
name : Kate  found  herself  silently  fearing  that 
the  waywardness  which  had  accepted  this  man’s 
escort  to-night  was  something  she  would  have 
leisure  to  regret  during  the  w’holc  of  her  remain- 
ing years.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Symonds  was  a 
man  of  note.  With  w hat  respect  they  all  turned 
toward  him,  how  they  received  him  into  their 
sport,  flattered  by  the  condescension,  though 
democracy  and  republicanism  made  them  hold 
themselves  erect  as  he,  and  only  the  least  trifle 
in  the  world  restrained  by  knowledge  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ability.  Every  situation  has  its  draw- 
backs— the  only  drawback  to  one  with  Mr.  Sy- 
monds was  Mr.  Symonds  himself.  Kate  plucked 
up  her  heart  and  grew  gay  again  as  any,  and  in 
buoyant  mood  they  all  muffled  themselves  at 
length  and  set  out  upon  their  homeward  way, 
the  soap-stones  warmed,  the  robes  tucked  in, 
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and  behind  them  the  band  blowing  out  its  melo- 
dies upon  the  crystal  night  till  cold  chilled  the 
fingers  and  stiffened  the  lips  and  silenced  the 
tune,  and  left  no  music  but  the  wrangling,  leap- 
ing bells.  Over  them  the  Northern  Lights  shot 
their  swift  spears,  lancing  lustre  across  the  shak- 
ing stars  from  east  to  west,  a shining,  shifting 
shimmer  of  spectral  fire  dipping  toward  them 
every  now  and  then  till  they  shrank  as  if  a 
ghastly  air  from  the  other  land  had  stooped  to 
brush  the  foreheads  already  cold  as  brow's  of 
polished  marble.  So  curtaim  1 m splendor 
they  swiftly  dashed  through  the  night  like  the 
very  wind  itself. 

In  the  doorless,  windowless  house  on  the 
wharf  behind  the  great  grain-store,  in  the  city 
to  which  this  gay  troop  hastened,  that  self-same 
wind  all  this  time  was  pouring  a tide  of  ambient 
iciness. 

Blast  after  blast  the  trembling  children, 
clutching  together  there  beneath  the  scanty 
clothes,  heard  each  one  rise.  Far,  far  off,  like 
a wave  one  sees  against  the  sky,  they  could  fancy 
the  white  edge  of  that  gust  dividing  the  dark 
night.  On  it  roared,  gathering  its  hordes  by 
the  way,  rearing  till  the  heavens  retired,  plow- 
> ing  up  the  cold  salt  sea  beyond,  sweeping  over 
the  mile-wide  ice-field  of  the  frozen  river,  falling 
on  the  tiny  shanty  like  live  thunder,  and  tear- 
ing across  them,  as  they  clung  to  each  other,  in 
one  terrible  tempest  of  deadly  piercing  cold. 

And  with  every  blast  they  cowered  and  grov- 
eled closer;  and  the  long  shivers  coursed  over 
their  frames  and  stiffened  into  shudders  and 
6eemed  to  coat  them  like  a casing  of  sleet. 
Huddled  together  they  felt,  to  one  another’s 
touch,  already  like  the  cold,  white  limbs  of 
corpses.  The  very  marrow  of  their  bones  was 
ice.  They  breathed  a gelid*  air,  and  every 
breath  brought  pain. 

Then  all  that  hollow  roar  out  of  the  black 
and  immense  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  sound- 
ing close  about  them,  the  supernatural  sense  of 
mighty  powers,  of  awful  agencies,  unwhispered 
terrors,  all  that  slow  shaking  awaiting  of  the 
shock,  all  that  bareness  to  the  gale  and  to  the 
darkness,  all  that  frigid  horror  overwhelmed 
them  and  palsied  them;  all  that  wide,  intense 
^ passion  of  dread  that  only  cold  can  inspire  fell 
upon  them  and  benumbed  their  souls;  and  as 
the  icy  chill  searched  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
mingled  with  the  innermost  life  itself  and  with- 
ered it,  they  grew  torpid  and  foolish  and  bewil- 
dered, and  with  their  expanded  brains  ceased  at 
last  to  feel  any  longer  the  stings  of  either  cold 
or  fear. 

Nora  lay  in  the  trundle-bed  with  little  Michael 
in  her  arms.  When  the  evening  Christmas  bells 
at  the  church  had  begun  to  peal  out  a merry  rout 
and  rabble  of  ringing  through  the  crisp  crystal- 
line air,  each  note  cut  short  with  a metallic  echo 
on  the  frost-filled  sky,  little  Michael  had  begun 
to  cry.  The  Christmas  bells  brimmed  him  with 
sorrow  and  sadness.  He  put  his  head  in  No- 
ra’s neck,  and  when  she  hushed  him,  still  softly 


sobbed  away  to  himself.  Then  noiselessly  she 
rose,  took  off  her  frock  and  folded  it  about  him, 
and  lying  down  again  close  beside  him,  lifted 
his  hands — bits  of  ice  they  were — and  put  them 
in  her  little  bosom,  and  gathering  him  in  slen- 
der arms  again,  lent  him  all  the  warmth  that 
was  left  in  her  tiny  body.  Thus  held  so  close 
in  Nora’s  grasp,  and  all  the  thin  clothes  wrapped 
so  about  him  that  only  the  short  curls  of  his 
hair  were  stirred  by  the  wind  of  the  black  river, 
little  Michael  fell  gently  away  into  the  embrace 
of  a ruddy,  rosy  company  of  dream9. 

“Are  ye  warrm,  Nora  darlint?”  whispered 
Johnny,  in  a subdued  tone,  as  if  the  awful  night 
should  hear. 

“A  little,”  shivered  Nora,  between  her  set 
teeth. 

“ It’s  not  that  am  I.  Cowld  as  the  ice  in  the 
heart  of  him — that  man!  I wish  you’d  talk, 
Nora,”  said  Johnny.  44  It  do  be  so  dark ! Jist 
spake  till  us  about  the  Banshees,  or  tell  tbe  tale 
of  the  great  angels  wid  their  silver  wings.” 

Then  Nora,  looking  up  through  the  vacant 
casement,  where,  out  of  the  bleak  space  of  uni- 
versal gloom,  the  invisible  wind  came  rushing, 
saw  one  great  star  hanging  there  and  trembling 
like  herself,  and  in  the  strange  rarefaction  of 
her  thoughts,  where  all  things  swam  with  unreal 
portents,  there  shaped  itself  the  drama  of  the 
star. 

And  with  her  delicate  thin  voice  she  told  the 
little  listening  wretches  how  once  that  star  they 
could  all  see  was  one  of  the  Little  People,  and 
wandering  on  the  ejlgG  of  a meadow  too  soon 
after  sunset,  it  suddenly  slipped  into  the  great 
sky.  It  cried  at  first,  and  then  with  its  tears  it 
began  to  shine  and  shine;  and  when  its  folk 
missed  it  from  the  heart  of  the  yellow  cowslip 
they  saw  it  looking  softly  out  of  the  bright  deep 
of  the  west,  and  they  all  began  to  lift  up  their 
little  hands  to  pull  it  dowm  again  ; but  the  great 
sky  went  drawing  Off  and  off,  and  drew  it  over 
the  edge  of  the  earth  with  it:  and  the  next 
night  it  was  a star.  And  it  was  the  time,”  said 
Nora,  “ that  the  little  brow'n  bird  begins  to  sing 
in  the  hedge,  at  home  in  the  old  country.  Then 
every  night,  after  a while,  the  star  lingered  lon- 
ger in  the  heavens,  and  gathered  all  the  evening 
light  into  itself,  and  the  Little  People  used  to 
flock  beneath  it  and  toss  up  whole  armfuls  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers;  and  in  return  it 
lent  them  the  evening  dew.  Then  at  last  the 
winter  weather  came,  and  the  Little  People  were 
all  asleep  at  the  roots  of  the  lilies  and  violets ; 
and  the  sweet  brown  bird  sang  no  more,  but  had 
bunched  up  its  feathers  in  chill  and  blow  n aw*ay 
with  the  rose-leaves.  And  the  young  star  set 
out  to  walk  through  frozen  fields  and  among  a 
strange  people  whoso  language  it  did  not  know. 
And  there  came  a great  wind  roaring  on  its 
way,  and  it  shook  the  young  star,  who  shivered 
and  trembled  and  fluttered  with  fear,  but  could 
not  shake  it  out  of  the  sky.  For  it  held  on. 
Because  it  knew  its  folk  all  were  hidden  under 
the  snow*  upon  the  fields ; and  it  could  hear,  be- 
sides, high  up  in  the  air,  the  clear,  loud  ringing 
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of  the  Christmas  bells  that  night.  But  the  path 
it  traveled  was  so  dismal  that  the  young  star 
could  not  see  to  take  a step,  and  it  was  all  alone ; 
and  at  length  it  paused  a moment  and  looked 
down.  And  it  looked' in  at  a great  open  win- 
dow-place far  away  upon  the  outside  of  the  world, 
and  saw  some  poor  children  quaking  with  the 
cold — oh,  such  sad  and  dreadful  cold  ! And  the 
star  thought  how  it  had  rays  that  it  could  send 
out,  wide  yellow  rays,  such  as  the  sun  has  when 
be  soaks  the  purple  leaves  of  the  wild  flag  in  the 
swamp  till  they  burn  and  glisten ; and  it  said, 

‘ I will  try  and  warm  these  poor  children.’  And 
its  heart  beat  with  pity  so  that  one  could  sec  it. 
So  it  hung  there,  and  filled  itself  with  the  soft 
fire  it  had,  and  made  itself  warm,  and  kept  strip- 
ping off  the  beautiful  rays  it  had,  and  throwing 
them  down  through  the  black,  empty  window- 
place,  that  they  might  cherish  the  poor  children. 
For  they  had  no  fire  upon  their  hearth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  roof  above  them.  But  the  star 
had  no  right  to  stay,  even  for  that ; it  was  not 
set  down  in  its  part;  it  should  have  gone  on 
step  by  step,  as  it  could,  till  the  kind  sun  had 
come  to  light  its  way.  And  while  it  shone  there 
it  began  to  feel  a strange  cold  brightness  come 
to  and  fro  before  it,  like  ghostly  gleams  of  un- 
seasonable dawning  in  the  dead  of  dark.  And 
the  star  looked,  and  lo!  the  great  spirits  with  the 
broad  swords  were  upon  it,  swooping  in  speed, 
wheeling  nearer  the  shining  blades,  and  clapping 
the  awful  wings  before  their  eyes  as  they  came. 
And  in  haste  the  star  started  up  to  go,  still  strip- 
ping off  the  rays  as  it  went,  to  throw  abroad. 
And  all  at  once  it  shivered  and  shook  and 
fluttered  with  fear  again,  and  the  glow  of  the 
vast  wings  flew  upon  it  and  covered  it,  and 
the  star  trembled  and  turned  and  fell  out  of 
heaven.” 

“And  what  became  of  her,  Nora,  darlint?” 
questioned  Johnny,  feebly,  when  the  voice  was 
still.  But  Nora  did  not  reply. 

“ What  happened  till  her,  honey  ? Can’t  ye 
be  saying  ?”  ' 

But  Nora  said  no  more. 

“Sure  it’s  there  she  do  be  twinkling  in  the 
windy  all  the  time,  like  a great  jewel  to  hang  on 
the  forehead  of  the  blessed  Mother  of  God.  Oh, 
it’s  sick  lam!”  cried  Johnny.  “ I’ll  be  trying 
to  kape  down  my  stomach  till  the  cramps  takes 
me,  an*  the  heart  is  jumping  in  the  troat  of  me ! 
Spake  again,  Nora!  Bejazes,  are  ye  going  to 
spake  to  me  no  more  at  all,  at  all  ?” 

And,  as  the  silence  reigned,  with  the  whole 
strength  that  he  had  the  boy  set  up  a hoarse,  in- 
termittent cry. 

How  long  and  at  what  intervals  Johnny  had 
called  and  cried  he  never  knew. 

But  suddenly — it  might  have  been  at  two 
o’clock  of  the  morning — a lantern’s  light  flared 
over  him,  and  a voice,  resounding  in  as  spirited 
an  oath  of  utter  amazement,  compassion,  and 
consternation  as  could  be  uttered  and  compress- 
ed in  one,  made  the  iced  air  ring  again. 

“ Whfct’s  your  name,  boy?”  cried  Reed  Dun- 
roy. 


“Freezing  to  death!”  said  Johnny,  reiterat- 
ing his  cry  of  the  last  hour  or  more. 

“Here,  taste  this,  then,”  said  Reed,  peremp- 
torily. “ How  many  are  there  of  you  ?” 

“The  place  do  be  full  of  sperrits,”  quavered 
he,  as  the  lantern-slide  fell  and  let  the  cold  au- 
rora fill  the  air  with  a shining  glory  again 

“Take  another  puli;  that’ll  put  the  spirits 
into  you.  Here,  mates!”  And  ut  the  word 
three  or  four  men  came  up  the  stairs.  “ Jan- 
vrin,  you’re  the  stoutest,  take  the  woman.  She’s 
torpid.  I reckon  they  all  are  but  this  chap  in 
such  a dashed  ice-house.  There’s  an  armful 
apiece  for  the  rest  of  you.  Now,  my  little  man, 
you’ve  found  your  feet.  There’s  a fire  in  the 
watch-house  at  least” 

“ I’ll  not  be  going  to  the  watch !”  whimpered 
Johnny. 

“But  there’s  a fire  there,  and  there’ll  be  blank- 
ets and  things  to  eat  presently,”  said  Reed,  coax- 
ingly.  “What’s  this  bed?  Here’s  somebody 
comfortable  enough and  he  lifted  the  youn- 
gest boy  from  under  Nora,  where,  the  sweet  dew 
of  sleep  making  his  curling  locks  heavy,  he  lay 
all  flushed  and  rosy  and  warm  with  life.  As 
the  young  man  lifted  him  something  rolled  away 
from  its  hiding-place  in  the  little  clothes,  and  he 
picked  it  up,  looking  at  it  in  a perplexed  way 
till  he  remembered  the  child  whom  he  had  set  to 
rights  in  the  morning  after  her  tumble  in  the 
snow. 

“I’ll  be  blest,”  said  he,  “if  that's  not  one 
of  Kate’s  nuts.  She  knows  ’em  then.  She’ll 
help  about  ’em.  Somebody  must.  It’s  an  in- 
fernal shame  in  a town  like  this ! There,  urchin, 
you  take  little  Pat  along.” 

“ He  was  kirstened  Michael,  Sir.” 

“Well,  Michael,  you  take  the  urchin,  and 
hurry  up  after  the  men,”  said  Reed,  pushing 
him  on.  “I’ll  take  the  little  girl  myself.  God! 
she’s  ice.  Here,  child!  Here,  child!”  And 
he  began  to  pour  his  restorative  over  the  stony 
lips,  and  to  rub  her  hands  and  forehead  with  its 
precious  drops.  “Wake  up!  wake  up!”  he 
cried.  “ She’s  clod-heavy.  She’s  a log.  She’s 
frozen  to  death !”  And  tearing  off  his  great  buf- 
falo-robe over-coat,  he  wound  it  again  and  again 
about  her,  and  half  running,  half  leaping  down 
the  stairs,  was  in  the  street. 

The  watch-house  was  no  place  in  which  to  re- 
vive this  delicate  child.  Where  should  he  take 
her?  Mrs.  Gisborne  would  be  sitting  up  for 
Kate.  Just  as  the  thought  struck  him  a sleigh 
came  rapidly  dashing  down  the  street,  a mile 
ahead,  it  seemed,  of  all  the  others.  Reed  dart- 
ed forward  with  a.  cry.  Mr.  Svmonds  raised  the 
lash.  But  at  the  voice  and  the  uplifted  arm 
the  horse  knew  his  master,  and  staid  himself, 
with  quivering  flanks  and  obstinate  head,  till 
Reed  had  thrown  himself  in  with  his  load  and 
seized  the  reins,  when  he  flew  forward  at  a speed 
Mr.  Svmonds  had  not  dared  ask  of  him.  They 
stopped  at  Mrs.  Gisborne’s  door.  Reed  tossed 
down  the  reins  over  the  dasher  and  sprung  out, 
heedless  of  who  followed,  and  entered  the  open 
door.  Mr.  Symonds  played  the  courteous  gai- 
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lant  again,  and  then,  filled,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  curiosity,  covered  the  horse  with  the  blank- 
ets and  8tep]>ed  in  after  Kate. 

The  great  buffalo  over-coat  was  thrown  upon 
the  floor;  Mrs.  Gisborne  was  kneeling  on  one 
side,  Reed  upon  the  other,  between  them,  half 
undressed  and  white  as  a piece  of  alabastrine 
sculpture,  lay  a little  dead  girl. 

Kate  looked  from  one  to  another,  as  if  some 
terrible  dream  suddenly  oppressed  her,  and  in- 
stead of  the  genial  warmth  and  'welcome  she  had 
expected,  an  arrow  of  chill  pierced  her  heart. 
She  drew  back  as  if  her  foot  had  faltered  on  the 
brink  of  her  own  grave. 

“It's  no  use,  Reed,”  said  Mrs.  Gisborne. 
“ There's  no  life  here.  There  hasn't  been  any 
this  two  hours.  The  very  blood  is  frozen  in  her 
veins.  She's  a clod  of  ice.  A poor  littlo  clod 
of  the  valley.  The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Oh,  poor  thing ! poor  thing!  what  if  it  had  been 
my  Kate  ?”  And  the  mother  took  little  Nora  in 
her  arms,  rocking  to  and  fro  upon  the  floor. 

“Where  did  you  find  her?”  asked  Mr.  Sy- 
monds,  then,  very  much  constrained  by  such  a 
scene  and  fidgeting  to  be  gone,  yet  scarcely  know- 
ing how  to  retire. 

Reed  wheeled  upon  him  and  faced  the  man. 

“ I found  her,”  said  he,  with  a pealing  voice, 
“in  the  shanty  behind  the  grain  store  on  the 
wharf,  whose  owner  had  removed  the  doors  and 
windows.  I heard  a child  crying  as  I went  home 
from  duty  to  which  I had  been  summoned,  saw 
something  odd  about  the  place,  went  in,  and 
found  the  villain’s  work.  When  ho  confronts 
this  little  soul,”  said  the  indignant  Reed,  “ if 
there’s  any  justice  in  things,  he’ll  find  a place 
not  where  he  can  freeze,  but  where  he’ll  burn ! 
To-day  though,  Mrs.  Gisborne,”  continued  he, 
turning  to  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  supreme 
and  superb  contempt  for  his  subject,  “he  was 
probably  kicked  down  stairs  for  his  pains,  if 
blood  and  glass  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  can  tell 
any  story.  And  that  is  why  he  wears  his  face 
harlequined  with  court-plaster  at  this  moment!” 

Kate  looked  up  in  sudden  astonishment.  Mr. 
Symonds,  in  the  war-paint  of  his  gashes  and  their 
plasters,  slunk  away. 

“Oh  hush!  hush!”  she  dryly  sobbed,  pntting 
out  her  trembling  hands.  “ I have  been  sitting 
beside  a murderer  all  this  night ! ” 

As  Kate’s  lip  closed  Mr.  Symonds  was  sure 
of  his  fate.  He  darted  upon  Reed  a look  as  full 
of  venom  as  an  aspic’s ; but  Reed  in  a transport 
of  rage  shook  his  fist  in  his  face,  and  then  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder  shoved  him  through 
the  door.  The  horse,  left  untied,  had  trotted 
off  to  his  stable.  ‘ * Taste  what  you  gave !”  cried 
Reed,  and  shot  the  bolt. 

Mrs.  Gisborne  took  the  piteous  pallid  image 
away  then  to  dress  it  for  its  supreme  repose,  while 
Kate  hastened  to  bring  down  the  garments  of 
her  own  childhood  that  had  been  long  since  put 
away  nnsoiled.  It  was  soon  done,  though  rev- 
erently, for  the  little  temple,  though  deserted  by 
its  deity,  was  still  sacred.  Then  Mrs.  Gisborne 
went  and  brought  Reed  back  with  her,  what 


time  Kate  lighted  a little  taper  at  her  head,  as 
the  child  would  have  liked  to  have  it. 

AH  the  room  was  dark  save  that  one  spot  of 
light,  and  it  fell  upon  the  child's  patient  face, 
on  the  little  hands  crossed  over  the  breast,  and 
made  the  forehead  shine  out  of  the  surrounding 
gloom  like  the  star  she  had  seen  that  night  in 
heaven.  Reed  went  gently  to  Kate's  side,  and 
gently  after  a moment  his  hand  stole  over  hers. 
The  gate  of  the  great  eternities  was  open  before 
them  os  they  stood,  so  that  they  seemed  to  see 
the  spirit  of  little  Nora  fleeing  through  it;  and 
there  in  the  presence  of  such  immutable  witness 
as  the  open  gate  allowed,  as  if  their  hearts  at  last 
were  bare  to  each  other  as  to  God,  Reed’s  seek- 
ing eyes  asked  a silent  question,  and  Kate’s  re- 
turned a silent  answer. 

It  was  an  April  afternoon  some  four  months 
after  this.  The  ice  had  left  the  river,  the  snow 
had  melted  from  the  hills,  the  sod  on  little  No- 
ra’s grave  was  green  with  warm  velvet  verdure 
and  sprinkled  with  sunbeams,  the  soft  wind  ev- 
ery where  crept  heavy  with  fragrance. 

A coach  which  Mrs.  Gisborne  had  tearfully  de- 
dined  to  enter,  renewing  her  protestations  long 
after  its  departure,  had  come  and  borne  Aunt 
Nancy  away  in  festive  attire.  Kate  had  loitered 
down  the  back  stairs  and  walked  off,  at  last,  blush- 
ing under  her  silver-gray  veil,  and  arm  in  arm 
with  Reed  Dunroy — Reed  Dunroy,  who  was  look- 
ing far  finer  than  working  days  allow,  and  was 
wearing  a white  rose  in  his  button-hole.  Mre. 
Gisborne  meanwhile  knit  and  rocked  herself 
with  fury.  It  seemed  a long  afternoon  to  her, 
choking  down  her  happy  bubble  of  excitement 
under  the  phlegmatic  demeanor  that  she  aspired 
to  wear  unbroken,  but  was  in  reality  only  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour  before  Aunt  Nancy’s  char- 
iot whirled  up  to  the  door  again,  and  that  lady 
blustered  in,  full  of  how  it  went  off. 

Mrs.  Gisborne  was  cutting  cake  into  square 
pieces  of  nightmare  then.  She  left  off  a min- 
ute while  Aunt  Nancy  went  to  lay  aside  her 
bonnet,  and  Kate  stole  in,  just  as  she  went  out, 
shy  and  scared  and  'blushing,  and  laid  a little 
hand  beside  her  mother’s  on  the  table,  and  si- 
lently suffered  her  to  see  how  its  ring  glittered 
fresh  from  the  priest's  blessing.  Somebody  com- 
ing behind  her  then,  raised  the  hand  and  kissed 
the  ring.  Mrs.  Gisborne  surveyed  them  both 
herself  with  mild  satisfaction,  but  discreetly  at 
that  point  deposited  a generous  piece  of  her  bar- 
barous dainty  in  the  little  greedy  palm  of  John- 
ny Considine,  long  since  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Reed  Dunroy’s  equerry,  and  now  standing  be- 
side her,  very  busy  with  a pair  of  eager  eyes. 

“ Wedding-cake  is  so  much  nicer  than  dough- 
nuts!” said  she,  with  merry  meaning  in  her 
mother's  malice.  “Ah,  Kate!  I’m  older  than 
you.  I never  set  out  but  I carried  a thing 
through.  Yes,  yes,”  said  she,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  repress  one  little  crow  of  triumph,  “Mrs. 
Gisborne’s  had  her  way,  and  now  Mrs.  Dunroy 
shall  have  hers  the  rest  of  her  life.  Reed  said 
you  would  come  home  with  him  that  night !” 
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THE  swollen  grapes  upon  the  vine 

Seem  bursting  with  their  purple  wine, 

And  underneath  the  scattered  leaves  remind  me  of  the  year’s  decline. 

A languor  fills  these  Autumn  days, 

And  mellower  shine  the  sun’s  soft  rays; 

Beside  the  stream  the  golden  reed  with  listless  motion  idly  sways. 

Her  silver  threads  the  spider  weaves; 

Ungamered  stand  the  yellow  sheaves; 

And  bum  like  tongues  of  lurid  flame  the  glowing  maple’s  crimson  leaves. 

Like  ships  becalmed  the  white  clouds  lie 
Along  the  dim  horizon  sky, 

And  flocks  of  birds  that  southward  roam  on  restless  wing  go  sailing  by. 

Down  looking  from  this  wooded  steep 
I see  the  sinuous  river  creep 

Past  sheltered  farms;  and  far  away,  cloaked  with  pale  mist,  the  mountains  sleep. 

How  different  seems  this  painted  scene, 

Decked  like  a gorgeous  Indian  queen, 

Than  when  I viewed  it  last  clothed  in  the  Summer’s  shining  robe  of  green. 

Then  had  the  flags  of  war  not  flown, 

The  charging  trumpets  had  not  blown, 

Nor  out  of  smiling  Peace  had  then  the  jarring  crash  of  battle  grown. 

The  winds  that  kissed  the  bearded  grain 
Passed  not  o’er  mangled  heaps  of  slain; 

How  strangely  like  the  hue  of  blood  is  yon  bright  blossom’s  crimson  stain ! 

The  clouds  which  then  from  heaven  looked  down 
Saw  not  the  close  beleaguered  town — 

Saw  not  upon  the  circling  heights  the  grimy-throated  cannon  frown. 

Nor  heard  from  battle-plains  arise, 

Uplifted  to  the  shuddering  skies, 

The  ringing  shout,  the  feeble  moans,  the  piercing,  anguish-lAden  cries. 

Three  times  have  burned  the  maple  leaves, 

Thrice  have  we  bound  the  ripened  sheaves, 

And  still  the  blood-red  tide  of  war  with  restless  surging  motion  heaves. 

With  even  steps  come  round  the  years 
Despite  our  smiles  or  bitter  tears; 

With  Spring  the  purple  violet  blows;  the  yellow  leaf  with  Fall  appears. 

Our  yearning  hearts  await  the  day 
That  yet  shall  shine  with  purest  ray, 

When  from  our  stricken  land  this  troublous  cloud  of  war  shall  pass  away. 

» 

Then  shall  this  night  of  sorrow  cease, 

And  into  broadest  noon  increase, 

And  guilt  and  cruel  wrong  shall  fade,  and  Freedom  dawn  with  lasting  Peace. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  WAB  OF  1812. 

ATFF!iii?r  feet.  “ Who*  Is  w^r  fri  he  asked,  *‘£i  toim- 

A 4 in4-  **  **>  j4y  a contest  hntWcan  nations  of  m^T^  wbi& 

txi  mode  cuttoonoltj  to  cm  do- the  -.Again  hs 

egtritted  piracy,  *3  ji?3t>  ^KGrt  nud  anj>vGVci.i~^Who:i;aiTitaon  to  war? 
ft  during  the  war  we  tto»  Armies  arc  manned ; by  indf. 

list  ary  of  that  important.  viduals,  tuiah  prcalnetSB  pence ? Thty  toftess 
tares  naval  service  il  tiring  of  m4Tv$dh»fe«  Wlmt  d iffcrtee  to  Urtr  auftfcrei 
two  pontoon*  vo tames,  is  u »to.  m < property  i§  taken  hr  w national  or 

icral  oiftlttpi  of.  the  tt tout  ii  yfivHW  hrtiitdv&it&lf  Did  our  mtaNtoitaU 

t K'rvi,:c  in  a totrio  tlmp~  who  have  tost  nine  huiidmt  ami  gcvnrteon  res- 
samUimjed  «i  t\nxt  time  sefe  by  British  captures,  tool  any  ^miration 
i and  to  gGtftnji  simti- .that  of  them  > efts  taken  ly  titeir 

i tototoltotof  is*!**-  ■ meun‘f--wrtr  f Vtoe  to  .tfeidfy. 


*met^  tot  mtoto  k 

dioncy  TGoonuneoiM  that  system  of  war  for  a acted  by  tom  enty-four  gun  ship  than  by  a pri- 
nation  like  i he  United  Star**,  having  bar  a feeble  valuer  of  four  guns,  ami  were  pot  all  equally 
navy,  when  eontepdiijg  With  n naii.uj  like  that  doomed?  In  the  United  States  every  pp*gdbli* 
of-.  Great  Britain,  having  not.  only  a |K>werful  encoirragepnent  slicnild  be  given  to  privateering 
navy  but  a indely-exteuded  conirnemrd  litaritio.  in  time,  of  wut  with  a commercial  mumm  We 
let  there  were  many  person?  eminent  in  public  have  tens  of  thousands  of  seamen  that  without 
affairs  whose  eonH-iences  could  not  sanction  a it  would  bn  destitute  of  the  means  of  support, 
•system  which  would  tom  to  place  the  'patriotic  ; and  n*Ue# da  their  coimtry.  Our  mittonni  ?>hips 
American  scannvh  on  a level  with  the-  matod'}  are  W>o  few  in  number  td  give  employment  to 
tag  fmci'ftm&r.  The  pep  (aud  to  pr^tigA  of } ooMWenttath  part  of  them,  or  retaliate  the  acts 
•the  name)  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  employed ,if>  By  receiving  private  armed  ves- 

the  task  of  reconciling  the  people  to  a nve/tMwo  j:  seD  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  nation  is  truly 
which,  it  was  perceived,  would  add  immense  i ro  hear  on  the  foe  *,  and  while  the  corn- 

er to  the  force  of  the  United  ’State?  GoveiP  - : u>si  Jksty,  lUat  it  may  have  a speedy  term t no- 
ment.  ’ l*pP,  let  every  individual  contribute  his  mite  in 

Jefferson  argifed  wilh  his  usual  vigor  mid  of-;  ‘ the  best  way  he  cm*,  to  diViress  and  harass  the 

/ imeuiy,.  a »»d  compel  hini  ty  peace. ,v 

-3$l3!f  ***?&$' ^ atgned'tand  wrote  Thom** 

Je0ctyonr  f he  founder  oft  he  Deru- 
"7  a?  oenrtic  party  then  administering 

v the  notional  government,  alight  a 

‘ j,A  ffHtniglit  *<torth«  totanuion  <»f 

'''  wor  against  (sreat  Brttuta.  G'on* 

gi>.^  had  already,  in  the  ae;  dw- 

•':  »ug  the.  Pr^taeht  to  isrini  to*  pru 

vatu  urnrevi  vessels  of  tJie  United 
: -:^v/  rimtes  commissions,  or  letter*  of 

; •■.' ;VJ-'  -•  :••  ‘ ytiAY^e  and  .ganenri 

sue);  a form  a?  Sift ; fclimvid  riopk 

• . : ’^"•|^ i.i-1  iil^^^rViiii1  rmSiF-  .proper..  The  I’n-sith^it  whs  nob 

}. ::U,4 *C.  • .v.*^r • 'i.  »♦  ■':■'*■>  t 1-  rm^  . ru  cuv-viMU? 

amrietters;  and  X.’gpgvcn*  (fvW 
time,  to  tirno  legislated  Ur  frenr 
rajcnCB-auiat  i-savAtoa  fiCuooMni  oi  privatears.  Vtriy  ?ooo  jrwlfb- 


Oripiralfrorri 


rmVATEERrNG. 


sailing  brigs  ami  schooners  were  fitted  out  in  Roads  and  then*  fjupturedthe  British  Govern- 
New  EwjrUnd.  fort??*  ami  with  those  of  New  meat  schooner  trVdfo^.  Lieutenant  Maycy,  who 
York,  and  yaliin}OfOv  \yont  cm?  hfefttftfg.  di*paicte  from  Londton  to  Wash- 

on  the  high  im*  iu  wartih  of  plunder,  f*Wt  along  io&tun*  * 

the  coasts  pi,  the  UniftHl  Stated'  .and  among'.  the-  On  the  Hth  of  July  a 'munch  privateer  of 

West  fruit  & Iri&mB,  ami  itftmnrtird  Jti. Knrr^e&n  GionceautffM^sat;hmdt>.#  it  aft*]  the  Madison, 
\snt#n.  fefbiv- thrnniddle  tff  aiunmn  New  York  fell  tn  with  a Ifitf&t*,  transport:  ship  from  l}niU 
and  Ealtimorijft^^  hadi  sent  fax  lmmil  She  had  been  under 

keens  mi»B.y  letters  of  and  tpntn  a.  large.  [convoy  of  th&  M-'jc,  a British  sloop  of  war, 

number  cd*  m«neil  pitelnA^.  The  former  nsro . ^^diintr'had  jum?  ^ivet>  chose  to  the  fb/ty  Piul'JteA 
ally  carried  from  *»x to  -f.cn  gum  and  forty  at  I /'Aw,  two  American  pnvator*.  The ,AAmV*»vv 
fifty  men  each  hesufe  officer  all  armed  with  a poiiftCfcil  owuud egptuivrf ' t her.  ttn'nspbrf, ^.Whiehi . 
muskets,  mihmou  and  hoardinjat-pikes.  The  hvoli  tba  cargo,  was’ vohnvl  at  ffotylOO.  She 
idiot-hoais  D5n«lly  carried  a single  long  gun,  \ wus  *«ni  iwto  Gfouee&ier.  On  the  .Mh»w)ng 
mounted  on  njihvtvel  tn  the.  con  tie,  and  ttd*  yn$  [ after  chaHifig  the  JW#  for  some 

^lled  n Long  Tnm»  * They  also  carried  about  several  liOaU,  and 

fifty  met i each.  The«ev«st<fe. worts:  nil  commas-  sent  theta  ip-tfx^xxxptip 
sinned  to  ‘'burn,  4tik*  and  destroy “ fhe proper-  rrid^d  so  .culfonMy  ftmt  she  xuw^i  the  launch 
ty  of  the  enemy  wheruyer  it  might  be  fmnid,  ch  to  strike  her  eafrift.  By  i&w  time  the  ./m/fo*. 
iher  oil  the  high  suits  or  m tf#f  f ivrtOw  ttjofc 

apprehensions  of  the  better  inform*?!}  cJu&te  of  } to  her Vtiovpfi  ufol  n?d , Tbfc  5000 

Login ii dt  that  Grrnc  Bfhatfi,  had  mbit'  td  i afterward  efcjnu tad  .*  British  ship  witlr  twelve 
than  gain  by  a war- with  thu  VuUud  nun w>  not  g.tyen,  and  Wig  Ji/itt  otsix. 

soon  mili/;edv  and  the  disappointment  fed id  elaj.‘  gnus. 

grin  of  the  Ministry  could  not  lie  coifooftled.  i;  On  rbel Stlref  July  f.b$ ktter^Qf-nmnjnc achooti- 
«n.-  M'nv.mchtt*eitst  winch'  been  me-  fa-  : or  /’.</ Wm,  of  Baltimore,  armed  with  four  guns 
jfobu^  for  the  pfiyAtc^rs  during  the  war*  Birina  ; and  risfoeu  men*  fought  tim  British  cutief.M^ 
to  be  cfntUlod  to  the  cn^lit  of  having  tecemvl  ^ five  guns  and  -fiftysfiyc-  men,  on  tl>e  const  of 
the  first  pfite  captured  by  n pfivate  urmecj  ves-  Bfgacg,  for  jtwo  hours  gnd  « fiialf,  and  drove  hey 
*il  of  the  United  States  after  the  deefomtion  of  ] oft’*  On  the  following  day  the  Fakoti  was  ni* 
war.  This  occurttsd  cm  Ihe  of  Jyfif/br  t^ciwi  by  4 Rrittsfe  of  ,«h  arid 

about  ihr&?  weeks  after  tbm  deefoi^th>m  when  ] fury  men.  ^hc  r^shiiod  for  uft  ht^r  o,nd ^ Jthit 


all  American  vcsack  that  foil  in  hl»  wo r 
of  the  beginning  of  w«r  , :•  ’ 
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Nine  days  after  he  left  Baltimore,  July  22, 
Barney  fell  in  with  the  brig  Nymph , of  Newbury- 
port,  and  seized  her  for  violating  the  non-im- 
portation act.  On  the  following  day  the  Rossie 
was  chased  by  a British  frigate,  which  hurled 
twenty-five  shots  after  her,  but  without  effect. 
The  Rossie  outsailed  the  frigate  and  escaped.  Six 
days  afterward,  July  30,  she  was  chased  by  an- 
other frigate,  and  again  outsailed  the  pursuer. 
On  the  following  day  Barney  took  and  burned 
the  ship  Princess  Royal \ and  the  day  following 
took  and  manned  the  ship  Kitty . 

On  the  2d  of  August  Barney  took  and  burned 
the  brigs  Fame  and  Devonshire  and  schooner 
Squid;  and  on  the  same  day  he  captured  the 
brig  Two  Brothers , put  on  board  of  her  sixty  of 
his  prisoners,  and  ordered  her  as  a cartel  to  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  to  effect  an  exchange 
for  as  many  American  prisoners.  Barney  sent 
his  compliments  to  Admiral  Sawyer,  the  British 
commander  on  the  Halifax  station,  desired  him 
to  treat  the  prisoners  well,  and  assured  him  very 
coolly  that  he  would  soon  send  him  another 
ship-load  of  captives  for  exchange.  On  the 
next  day  he  took  and  sunk  the  brig  Henry  and 
schooners  Race-Horse  and  Halifax , captured  and 
manned  the  brig  William , and  added  forty  pris- 
oners to  the  number  on  board  the  I\vo  Brothers. 
On  the  9th  of  August  he  captured  the  ship  Jenny 
of  twelve  guns  after  a brief  action,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  seized  the  Rebecca  of  Saco  from 
London  for  a breach  of  the  non-importation 
law.  On  the  28th  he  seized  the  Euphrates , of 
New  Bedford,  for  the  same  reason,  and  on  the 
30th  of  August  he  ran  into  Narraganset  Bay 
and  anchored  off  Newport.  During  his  cruise 
of  forty-five  days  he  seized  and  captured  four- 
teen vessels,  nine  of  which  he  destroyed.  Their 
aggregate  capacity  amounted  to  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  and  they  were 
manned  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
The  estimated  value  of  his  prizes  was  $1 ,289,000. 

Barney  remained  in  Newport  until  the  7th  of 
September,  when  the  Rossie  started  on  another 
cruise.  On  the  9th  she  was  chased  by  British 
ships  of  war,  but  by  superior  speed  she  soon  left 
them  out  of  sight.  On  the  12th  she  was  chased 
by  an  English  frigate  for  six  hours,  when  she 
too  was  left  so  far  behind  that  she  gave  up  the 
pursuit.  Eour  days  afterward  she  fell  in  with 
and  captured  the  British  armed  packet  Princess 
Amelia.  They  had  a severe  engagement  for 
almost  an  hour  at  pistol-shot  distance  most  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Long,  Barney’s  first-lieutenant,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  six  of  the  crew  injured 
but  not  so  badly.  The  Princess  Amelia  lost  her 
captain,  sailing-master,  and  one  seaman  killed, 
and  the  master’s  mate  and  six  seamen  were 
wounded.  The  Rossie  suffered  in  her  rigging 
and  sails  but  not  in  her  hull,  while  the  Princess 
Amelia  was  terribly  cut  up  in  all. 

Barney  had  just  secured  his  prize  when  he  fell 
in,  on  the  same  day,  with  three  ships  and  an 
armed  brig.  From  the  latter  the  Rossie  received 
an  eighteen-pound  shot  through  her  quarter, 
which  wounded  a man  and  lodged  in  the  pump. 


She  dogged  the  three  vessels  for  four  days  in 
hopes  of  seeing  them  separate,  thus  affording  her 
an  opportunity  to  pounce  on  one  of  them.  They 
kept  together,  and  Barney  gave  up  the  game. 
On  the  23d  he  spoke  the  privateer  Globe,  Captain 
Murphy,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  two  went  in 
search  of  the  three  ships,  but  could  not  find 
them.  On  the  8th  day  of  October,  while  they 
were  sailing  together,  they  captured  the  British 
schooner  Jubilee  and  sent  her  into  port.  On  the 
22d  Barney  seized  the  ship  Merrimac  for  a vio- 
lation of  law.  She  was  laden  with  a valuable 
cargo.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  returned 
to  Baltimore.  The  result  of  his  two  cruises  in 
the  Rossie  wa9  3698  tons  of  shipping,  valued  at 
$1,500,000,  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
prisoners. 

The  Dolphin , of  Baltimore,  Captain  Stafford, 
was  a successful  privateer.  She  carried  twelve 
guns  and  one  hundred  men.  The  first  prize 
sent  into  Baltimore  after  the  declaration  of  war 
was  hers ; and  other  ports  received  her  captures. 
She  entered  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  23d 
of  July,  after  a cruise  of  twenty  days,  during 
which  time  she  had  taken  six  vessels  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  injury.  She  was  repeatedly 
chased  by  British  cruisers,  but  always  outsailed 
them. 

Captain  Stafford  was  remarkable  for  kindness 
of  manner  toward  his  prisoners.  Such  was  its 
po%er  that,  on  several  occasions  when  he  was 
compelled  to  use  sweeps  to  escape  from  the 
English  men-of-war,  they  volunteered  to  man 
them. 

The  privateer  Globe,  of  Baltimore,  Captain 
Murphy,  carrying  eight  guns  and  about  eighty 
men,  went  to  sea  on  the  24th  of  July  in  com- 
pany with  the  letter-of-marque  Cora.  On  the 
31st  that  month  she  chased  a vessel  about 
three  hours,  when  she  was  within  gunshot,  and 
commenced  firing.  The  fugitives  hoisted  Brit- 
ish colors,  and  returned  the  fire  from  her  stem 
chasers,  consisting  of  two  9-pounders.  The  Globe 
could  only  bring  a long  9 midships  to  bear  dur- 
ing an  action  of  about  forty  minutes,  for  it  was 
blowing  very  fresh  and  the  enemy  crowded  all 
sail.  The  Globe  finally  gained  on  her,  and 
commenced  firing  broadsides.  Her  antagonist 
returned  broadside  for  broadside,  until  the  Globe, 
getting  within  musket-shot  distance,  fired  dead- 
ly volleys  of  bullets.  After  a brisk  engagement 
of  an  hour  and  a half  at  close  quarters  the  Brit- 
ish vessel  6truck  her  colors.  She  proved  to  be 
the  English  letter  of  marque,  Boyd , from  New 
Providence  for  Liverpool,  mounting  two  guns. 
No  person  was  injured  in  either  ship.  The 
Boyds  boats  were  destroyed,  and  she  suffered 
much  in  hull  and  rigging.  The  Globe  suffered 
in  sails  and  rigging,  but  was  able,  after  sending 
her  prize  to  Philadelphia,  to  proceed  on  her 
cruise.  On  the  14th  of  August  she  captured  a 
British  schooner  of  four  guns  laden  with  ma- 
hogany ; and  a few  days  afterward  6he  arrived 
at  Hampton  Roads,  accompanied  by  a large 
British  ship  carrying  twenty-two  guns,  richly 
laden  and  bound  for  Glasgow,  which  she  cap- 
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tured  not  far  from  the  Bermudas.  Having  se- 
cured her  prize  in  port  the  Globe  started  imme- 
diately on  another  cruise. 

The  Highflyer  y Captain  Gavit,  of  Baltimore, 
was  another  successful  cruiser  on  private  account. 
She  was  armed  with  eight  guns  and  manned  by 
one  hundred  men.  She  left  Baltimore  early  in 
July,  and  on  the  26th  captured  the  British 
schooner  Ilarriety  in  ballast,  but  with  $8000  in 
specie  on  board.  On  the  19th  of  August,  while 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Captain  Gavit  discovered 
the  Jamaica  fleet  of  merchantmen  and  gave 
chase.  He  soon  perceived  that  theyavero  con- 
voyed by  a British  frigate.  That  vessel  gave 
chase  to  the  Highflyer . The  latter  outsailed 
her,  and  on  the  21st  pounced  upon  the  Dianay 
one  of  the  fleet,  and  captured  her.  She  was  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  and  loaded 
with  a valuable  cargo  of  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  etc. 
Gavit  took  out  her  crew  and  sent  her  as  a prize 
to  the  United  States. 

On  the  following  day  the  Highflyer  fell  in 
with  and  engaged  two  other  British  vessels  at 
half  gunshot  distance,  giving  them  about  sixty 
shot.  The  breeze  was  too  stiff  to  allow  safety 
in  boarding  them,  and  so  he  hauled  off  and  left 
them.  These  were  the  Jamaica  of  Liverpbol, 
and  Mary  Ann  of  London,  the  former  carrying  — 
guns  and  twenty-one  men,  and  the  latter  twelve 
guns  and  eighteen  men.  On  the  23d  the  High- 
flyer fell  upon  these  vessels  again,  the  wind  hav- 
ing moderated.  Her  people,  after  a severe  can- 
nonading and  musket-firing  from  both  sides, 
boarded  the  Jamaica  and  captured  her.  The 
Mary  Ann  struck  her  colors  at  the  same  time. 

Daring  the  action  Captain  Gavit  was  shot 
through  the  right  arm  by  a musket-ball,  and 
one  of  his  seamen  was  wounded  in  the  cheek. 
These  were  the  only  casualties,  excepting  the 
damage  (which  was  considerable)  done  to  sails 
and  rigging  of  the  Highflyer . Her  antagonists 
were  severely  bruised,  and  several  of  the  seamen 
were  wounded.  Both  ships  wero  richly  laden 
with  the  products  of  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  privateer  Yankee , 
carrying  ten  guns,  while  cruising  along  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  fell  in  with  the  letter-of-marque 
Royal  Bounty , also  carrying  ten  guns.  She  was 
a fine  vessel  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  tons, 
and  manned  by  twenty-five  men.  The  Yankee 
had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  bearing  down 
upon  the  weather-quarter  of  the  Royal  Bounty , 
gave  her  a division  broadside,  which  made  her 
quake  in  every  fibre.  Making  a quick  move- 
ment she  gave  her  an  entire  broadside,  which 
was  returned  with  spirit. 

The  marines  of  the  Yankee  were  mostly  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  execution  was  terribly  galling. 
At  the  same  time  the  ship  was  well  managed, 
and  her  great  guns  were  making  havoc  with  her 
enemy's  sails  and  rigging.  The  Bounty's  helms- 
man was  killed,  and  she  became  so  unmanage- 
able that,  after  fighting  an  hour,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.*  She  was  terribly  wounded ; 
all  her  boats  were  stove ; and  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  round  shot,  of  various  kinds, 


went  through  her  rigging  and  sails,  or  lodged  in 
her  hull  and  spars. 

The  schooner  Shadow , Captain  Taylor,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, had  a severe  encounter  with  the  Brit- 
ish letter-of-marque  May , Captain  Affleck,  from 
Liverpool  bound  to  St.  Lucia,  carrying  fourteen 
guns  and  fifty  men.  At  noon,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  the  Shadow  discovered  the  May  and 
gave  chase.  It  continued  until  almost  sunset, 
when  an  action  was  fought.  At  six  o’clock, 
when  the  vessels  were  within  gunshot  of  each 
other,  the  May  commenced  firing  from  her  stern 
guns.  The  action  was  commenced  at  seven, 
and  at  half  past  seven  the  May  hoisted  a light 
in  her  mizzen  rigging.  The  Shadow  then  hailed 
her,  and  Captain  Taylor  ordered  her  to  send  her 
papers  on  board  of  his  vessel  that  he  might  ex- 
amine them.  This  was  only  partially  complied 
with.  Taylor  instantly  sent  a boat’s  crew  to 
the  May  with  a demand  for  the  instant  surren- 
der of  all  the  papers.  The  British  captain  re- 
fused. He  sent  a note  to  this  effect  to  Captain 
Taylor,  stated  the  character  and  force  of  his 
vessel,  and  informed  him  that  a change  of  min- 
istry had  taken  place  in  England,  and  that  (he 
Orders  in  Council  had  been  rescinded.  Again 
Captain  Taylor  demanded  Affleck’s  papers,  and 
again  they  were  refused.  At  half  past  eight 
o’clock  the  action  was  renewed.  The  night  was 
squally  and  dark.  The  vessels  kept  near  each 
other,  occasionally  exchanging  shots,  and  in  the 
morning  early  they  commenced  a severe  fight. 
Captain  Taylor  was  shot  through  the  head  and 
instantly  killed ; and  the  Shadow  was  so  much 
damaged  that  she  withdrew,  and  by  superior 
sailing  escaped  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  schooner  A this,  Cap- 
tain David  Maffit,  attacked  two  British  armed 
ships  at  the  same  time.  After  an  engagement 
of  about  an  hour  the  smaller  vessel  of  the  foe 
surrendered,  and  the  fire  of  the  Atlas  was  whol- 
ly directed  upon  the  larger  one.  Suddenly  the 
smaller  one,  notwithstanding  her  colors  were 
down,  again  opened  fire;  but  the  Atlas  soon 
silenced  her,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  time  Qf  attack  both  vessels  were 
captured.  They  proved  to  be  the  ship  Pursuit , 
1 6 guns,  and  a complement  of  35  men,  and  the 
ship  Planter , 20  guns  and  15  men.  They  were 
both  stored  with  valuable  cargoes  from  Surinam, 
and  bound  to  London.  They  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  The  Atlas  was  badly  damaged 
in  the  contest. 

At  about  this  time  the  privateer  Johny  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Crowninshidd,  of  Salem,  return- 
ed to  that  port  after  a cruise  of  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  she  made  eleven  captures, 
some  of  which  were  sent  into  Marblehead.  All 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies  the  American  privateers  were  now 
exceedingly  active.  None  were  more  so  than 
the  Paul  JoneSy  Captain  Hazard,  of  New  York. 
Within  a very  short  space  of  time  she  captured 
fourteen  vessels  near  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  value;  and  she 
obtained  a crowning  glory  by  the  capture,  early 
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in  August,  of  the  British  ship  Hcmsa , 14  guns 
and  20  men,  sailing  from  Gibraltar  for  Havana, 
with  wines  and  dry-goods  valued  at  $200,000. 
This  was  accomplished  after  a contest  of  half 
an  hour. 

One  of  the  boldest  of  the  privateersmen  was 
Captain  Thomas  Boyle,  of.Baltimore,  who  sail- 
ed the  Comet , of  14  guns  and  120  men.  One 
of  his  earliest  exploits  in  the  Comet  was  the  cap- 
ture, in  August,  1812,  of  the  British  ship  Hope- 
well , carrying  14  guns  and  25  men.  She  was 
bound  from  Surinam  for  London  with  a cargo 
valued,  with  the  ship,  at  $150,000.  The  two 
vessels  had  an  obstinate  combat,  but  the  Comet 
was  the  victor.  The  prize  was  sent  to  Balti- 
more. Of  the  Comet  and  her  Captain  we  shall 
hare  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Another  active  and  successful  Baltimore  pri- 
vateer was  the  Nonsuch,  Captain  Lesely,  armed 
with  12  guns  and  carrying  about  100  men.  She 
was  one  of  the  famous  “Baltimore  clippers.” 
On  the  27th  of  September,  when  cruising  near 
the  island  of  Martinique,  she  fell  in  with  a Brit- 
ish ship  mounting  16  guns,  with  about  200  troops 
on  board,  and  a schooner  mounting  six  4-pound- 
ers, and  manned  with  a crew  of  about  50  or  60 
men.  The  Nonsuch  ran  in  between  the  two  ves- 
sels, within  pistol-shot  of  each,  and  commenced 
a hot  contest,  which  lasted  three  hours  and  twen- 
ty minutes.  It  was  a fierce  fight.  The  guns 
of  the  Nonsuch  (carronades)  became  much  heat- 
ed by  continual  firing.  • Their  bolts  and  breach- 
ings  were  carried  away,  and  they  were  all  dis- 
mounted. Captain  Lesely  now  determined  to 
board  his  antagonists,  but  the  damage  done  to 
the  rigging  of  the  Nonsuch  so  disabled  her  that 
he  was  not  able  to  bring  her  alongside  for  the 
purpose.  In  consequence  of  this  disability  the 
two  vessels  escaped,  but  not  without  severe  pun- 
ishment. The  larger  ship  was  much  damaged 
in  hull  and  rigging,  and  lost  23  of  her  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  The  schooner  was  also  much 
damaged.  The  performance  of  the  Nonsuch  was 
called  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  “ gallant  but 
unprofitable  conduct.”  The  British  spoke  of 
the  attack  upon  them  as  “ exceedingly  brave.” 
Several  persons  of  distinction  on  these  ships  were 
injured. 

The  privateer  Saratoga,  of  New  York,  Cap- 
tain Riker,  armed  with  18  guns  and  140  men, 
was  a successful  cruiser.  In  the  autumn  of 
1812  she  captured  the  ship  Quebec , 16  guns, 
from  Jamaica,  with  a cargo  valued  at  $300,000. 
In  December  following  she  had  a desperate  fight 
off  La  Guayra,  Venezuela.  It  was  on  the  1 0th 
of  that  month,  and  she  was  then  in  command 
of  Captain  Charles  W.  Wooster.  She  entered 
the  port  of  La  Guayra  on  the  9th,  but  was 
warned  off,  the  authorities  being  neutral.  Go- 
ing out  of  the  bay,  she  captured  a vessel  with 
goods  worth  $20,000 ; and  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  following  day,  after  the  clearing  up 
of  the  fog,  she  fell  in  with  the  brig  Rachel , from 
Greenock,  Scotland,  which  mounted  12  guns 
and  carried  60  men.  They  were  in  sight  of  the 
town,  and  almost  the  entire  population,  from 


the  beggar  to  the  commander,  turned  out  to  see 
the  conflict  from  the  house-tops.  The  combat 
was  quick  and  furious.  It  resulted  in  victory 
for  the  Saratoga , whose  loss  was  only  one  man 
slightly  wounded.  The  Rachel  suffered  much. 
The  second  mate  was  the  only  officer  alive  after 
the  action. 

Such  is  a brief  record  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  events  in  the  history  of  American 
privateering  from  the  declaration  of  war  in  J une, 
1812,  until  the  close  of  the  year.  The  record 
is  of  a small  portion  of  the  swarm  of  private 
armed  veAels  which  were  out  at  the  beginning 
of  1818.  These  were  harassing  British  com- 
merce in  all  directions,  and  affording  powerful 
and  timely  aid  to  the  little  navy  of  the  Republic. 
The  business  was  recognized  as  legitimate,  use- 
ful, and  practically  patriotic.  Merchants  and 
other  citizens  of  the  highest  respectability  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  Congress  passed  laws  to  encour- 
age it  by  the  allowance  of  liberal  privileges, 
making  provision  for  pensions  for  those  engaged 
in  the  service,  and  for  the  families  of  those  who 
might  be  lost  on  private  armed  vessels,  etc. 

The  history  of  American  privateering  in  1813 
opens  with  a letter  from  Captain  Shaler,  of  the 
private  schooner  Governor  Tompkins , which  was 
armed  with  fourteen  carronades  and  one  Long 
Tom,  and  manned  by  about  a hundred  and  for- 
ty men.  She  was  built  in  New  York,  and  was 
first  commanded  by  Captain  Skinner.  Shaler 
wrote  on  the  1st  of  January  that  on  the  25th  of 
December  he  chased  three  British  vessels,  which 
appeared  to  be  two  ships  and  a brig.  The  larger 
he  took  to  be  a transport  and  ran  down  to  attack 
her,  when  he  found  himself  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  a large  frigate  which  had  been  complete- 
ly masked.  He  boldly  opened  fire  upon  her  and 
received  a terrible  response.  Of  course  he  could 
not  sustain  a contest  with  such  overwhelming 
odds,  so  he  spread  his  sails  to  fly.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. 44  Thanks  to  her  heels,”  he  said,  44  and 
the  exertions  of  my  brave  officers  and  crew,  I 
still  have  the  command  of  her.”  He  got  out  all 
of  his  sweeps,  threw  overboard  all  the  lumber 
on  his  deck  and  about  two  thousand  pounds  of 
shot  from  the  after-hold,  and  at  half  past  five  in 
the  evening  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  pur- 
suers far  behind  heaving  about.  The  Tonpkins 
lost  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  One  of 
the  former,  a black  man  named  Johnson, 4 4 ought 
to  be  registered  on  the  book  of  fame,”  Captain 
Shaler  wrote,  44  and  remembered  with  reverence 
as  long  as  bravery  is  considered  a virtue.”  A 
24-pound  shot  struck  him  in  the  hip  and  took 
away  all  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  In  this 
state  the  poor  brave  fellow  lay  on  the  deck,  and 
several  times  exclaimed  to  his  shipmates,  44  Fire 
away,  boys,  neber  haul  de  color  down ! ” The 
other  man  killed  was  also  colored,  and  wounded 
in  a similar  manner.  “Several  times,”  sap 
Shaler,  “he  requested  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
saying  he  was  only  in  the  way  of  others.  While 
America  has  such  sailors  shfe  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  tyrants  of  the  occasion.” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Comet , of  Bal- 
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timore,  and  her  brave  oammander  Captain  Boyle. 
She  sailed  from  that  port  late  in  December, 
1812,  passed  through  the  British  blockadiug 
squadron  on  a dark  night,  and  went  on  a cruise 
toward  the  coast  of  Brazil.  On  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  she  was  off  the  harbor  of  Pernam- 
buco, and  Boyle  was  informed  by  a coaster  that 
some  British  vessels  were  about  to  sail  from 
that  port.  The  Comet  watched  until  the  14th, 
when,  a little  past  noon,  four  sails  appeared. 
Boyle  waited  until  they  were  well  clear  of  the 
land  and  then  gave  chase.  The  Comet  was  a 
swift  clipper  and  soon  overhauled  them ; and  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  having  prepared  for  action, 
she  hoisted  her  colors,  and  made  for  the  larger 
of  the  four  ships,  which  proved  to  be  a Portu- 
guese brig,  mounting  twenty  heavy  guns  (32- 
pounders),  and  manned  by  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five men.  She  was  convoying  three  English 
merchant-ships  laden  with  wheat,  and  warned 
Captain  Boyle  not  to  molest  them.  To  this  in- 
junction Boyle  replied  that  his  commission  au- 
thorized him  to  capture  them  if  he  could,  and 
that  the  Portuguese  marine  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. 

All  the  vessels  were  now  crowding  sail  with 
a stiffening  breeze.  The  Comet  shot  past  the 
others,  summoned  the  Englishmen  to  heave  to, 
and  assured  them  if  they  did  not  he  would  open 
a broadside  upon  them.  The  Portuguese  gave 
* chase  to  the  Comet . The  latter  tacked,  came 
alongside  of  the  merchantmen  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  so  distributed  a heavy 
fire  that  she  wounded  all  three. 

The  Portuguese  suffered  severely  in  the  con- 
test which  followed,  for  the  quick  movements  of 
the  clipper  gave  her  great  advantage  of  position. 
The  combat  continued  until  an  hour  past  mid- 
night, when  the  moon  went  down  and  the  night 
became  dark  and  squally.  In  the  mean  time 
the  merchantmen  had  surrendered,  and  one  of 
them  was  taken  possession  of  by  Boyle.  At 
dawn  the  Portuguese  brig,  with  the  other  two 
English  vessels,  fled  for  Pernambuco,  while  the 
Comet  and  her  prize,  the  Bowes,  proceeded  home- 
ward. She  soon  afterward  captured  the  Scotch 
ship  Adelphia , and  outsailed  the  famous  British 
frigate  Surprise  that  gave  chase. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  Comet  captured 
first  the  brig  Alexis,  of  Greenock,  and  soon  after- 
ward an  armed  brig  which  formed  part  of  a con- 
voy for  nine  merchantmen  from  Demerara.  At 
the  same  time  another  man-of-war  called  the 
Swaggerer  appeared-  Boyle  was  anxious  to  get 
his  prizes  off,  and  he  amused  the  brig  until  that 
desired  end  was  accomplished.  In  the  mean 
time  he  added  the  Dominieo , a Liverpool  packet, 
to  his  list  of  prizes.  When  they  were  fairly  on 
their  way  he  turned  his  heels  upon  the  Swag- 
gerer and  soon  outsailed  his  pursuer.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  captured  the  schooner 
Jane , and  before  sunset  he  lost  sight  of  the  Swag- 
gerer entirely. 

Soon  after  this  encounter  Boyle  turned  his 
face  homeward,  and  on  the  way  met  and  fought 
a terrible  battle  for  eight  hours  with  the  British 
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ship  Hibernia , eight  hundred  tons,  twenty-two 
guns,  and  a full  complement  of  men.  The  Comet 
lost  three  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  The 
Hibernia  lost  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 

The  Comet  put  into  Porto  Rico  for  repairs,  and 
the  Hibernia  into  St.  Thomas.  Both  were  much 
injured.  The  Comet  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the 
17th  of  March. 

Boyle  was  not  long  on  land.  His  next  cruise 
was  in  the  beautiful  Chasseur , a privateer  brig, 
elegant  in  model  and  formidable  in  men  and 
arms.  She  was  the  fleetest  of  all  vessels,  and 
the  story  of  her  cruises  is  a tale  of  romance  of 
the  most  exciting  kind.  She  seemed  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  the  44  Phantom  Ship.”  Sometimes  she 
was  in  the  West  Indies,  then  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  and  then  in  the 
Irish  and  British  Channels,  spreading  the  wild- 
est alarm  among  England's  commercial  marine. 

So  much  was  she  feared  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  that  the  mer- 
chants there  implored  Admiral  Durham  to  send 
them  44  at  least  a heavy  sloop  of  war"  to  protect 
their  property.  The  Admiral  immediately  sent 
them  the  frigate  Barossa , which  the  fleet  Chas- 
seur delighted  to  tease. 

The  Chasseur  captured  eighty  vessels,  of  which 
thirty-two  were  of  equal  force  with  herself,  and 
eighteen  superior.  Many  of  the  prizes  were  of 
great  value.  Three  of  them  alone  were  valued 
at  $400, 000.  She  seemed  to  sweep  over  the 
seas  with  impunity,  and  was  as  imprudent  as  she 
was  bold.  On  one  occasion,  w hile  in  the  British 
Channel,  Boyle  issued  a proclamation  as  a bur- 
lesque on  those  of  Admirals  Warren  and  Coch- 
rane, concerning  the  blockades  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  declared  44  all 
the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets, 
outlets,  islands,  and  sea-coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a state 
of  vigorous  blockade."  He  assured  the  world 
that  he  possessed  a sufficient  force  (the  Chasseur) 
to  compel  obedience.  This  proclamation  he 
caused  to  be  sent  in  a cartel  to  London,  with  a 
request  to  have  it  posted  up  at  Lloyd's  Coflee 
House. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  earlier 
operations  of  the  Dolphin , Captain  Stafford. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1813,  she  fell  in  with 
a large  ship  and  brig  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and, 
as  was  common  with  the  more  daring  Ameri- 
can privateers,  engaged  them  both.  After  a 
severe  fight  they  were  captured  and  sent  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  richly  laden,  and  • 
were  valuable  prizes.  The  wounded  Captain 
Brigham,  of  the  British  ship  {Hebe,  16),  thought 
his  capture  “extronaiy.”  He  did  not  expect 
to  find  a damned  Yankee  privateer  in  that  part 
of  the  world;  and  when  assured  by  Stafford 
that  they  would  appear  in  the  Thames  by-and- 
by  his  eyes  dilated  with  mute  wonder.  Staf- 
ford's kind  and  good  nature  won  Brigham's 
heart,  and,  in  a card  published  on  his  arrival  in 
Boston  in  February,  lie  thanked  the  command- 
er of  the  Dolphin  and  his  associates  for  their  at- 
tention, and  saying,  44  Should  the  fortunes  of 
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war  ever  throw  the  Captain  or  any  of  his  crew 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
he  will  meet  a similar  treatment.” 

We  again  find  the  Saratoga , Captain  Wool- 
sey,  on  her  destructive  errand  in  February,  1813. 
On  the  9th  of  that  month  she  captured  the  Lord 
Nelson  of 600  tons,  and  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in 
the  British  merchant  service.  She  was  sent  into 
New  Orleans.  At  about  the  Bame  time  the 
Saratoga  captured  the  British  packet  Morgiana, 
eighteen  guns.  The  Saratoga  had  just  been 
chased  by  a British  frigate,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  lighten  her  to  increase  her 
speed,  to  throw  overboard  twelve  of  her  guns . 
she  had  only  four  to  attack  the  Morgiana  with. 
Her  armory  was  replenished  with  several  of  the 
fine  brass  pieces  of  the  captured  vessel,  and  the 
prize  was  sent  to  Newport  with  her  Captain.  The 
kindness  of  the  prize-master  was  so  conspicu- 
ous that  the  Captain  of  the  Morgiana  thanked 
him  in  the  Newport  papers. 

On  the  15th  of  Febrrfary,  1813,  the  letter  of 
marque  Lottery , of  Baltimore,  armed  with  six 
guns  and  manned  by  thirty-five  men,  had  a des- 
perate fight  in  Chesapeake  Bay  with  nine  British 
barges  containing  two  hundred  and  forty  men. 
She  fought  them  an  hour  and  a half,  during 
which  time  it  was  believed  that  more  of  the  foe 
were  killed  than  the  number  of  the  whole  crew  of 
the  letter  of  marque.  At  length  Captain  South- 
cote,  commander  of  the  schooner,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  the  enemy,  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, boarded  the  vessel,  hauled  down  the  colors, 
and  made  her  a prize. 

At  about  this  time  we  find  the  privateer 
Yankee,  whose  exploits  we  have  already  ob- 
served, entering  the  harbor  of  Newport  after  a 
cruise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  during 
which  time  she  had  scoured  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Africa,  taken  eight  prizes,  made  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  prisoners,  and  secured 
as  trophies  sixty-two  cannon,  five  hundred  mus- 
kets, and  property  worth  about  $300,000. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  fitted  out  no  less 
than  twenty-six  fast-sailing  privateers  and  let- 
ters of  marque  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  carrying  al- 
most two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  manned 
by  over  two  thousand  seamen.  Among  the  most 
noted  of  these  privateers  was  the  General  Arm- 
strong, a moderate-sized  schooner,  mounting  a 
Long  Tom  42-pounder  and  eighteen  carronades. 
Her  complement  was  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
and  her  first  commander  was  Captain  Barnard. 

Early  in  March,  1813,  the  General  Armstrong 
was  in  command  of  Guy  R Champlin,  and 
cruising  off  the  Surinam  River,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 1th  she  gave  chase  to  the  Coquette , a British 
sloop  of  war,  mounting  in  all  twenty -seven 
guns,  and  manned  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  men  and  boys.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  the  vessels  were  within  gunshot  and 
commenced  a brisk  engagement.  Convinced, 
by  observation,  that  his  antagonist  was  a British 
letter  of  marque,  Champlin  and  his  men  agreed 


to  board  her,  and  for  thfc  purpose  they  ran  the 
Armstrong  down  upon  her.  When  too  late  to 
retreat  they  discovered  her  to  be  a much  heavier 
vessel  than  they  imagined.  The  two  vessels 
poured  heavy  shot  into  each  other,  and  for  al- 
most an  hour  the  fight  was  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate, within  pistol-shot  distance.  The  Arm- 
strong was  severely  injured,  and  her  Cap. 
tain  received  a ball  in  his  shoulder,  but  con- 
tinued some  time  on  duty  after  the  wound  was 
dressed,  and  from  the  cabin  gave  orders  until 
his  vessel  was  fairly  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  vigorous  use  of  sweeps  the 
Armstrong  escaped  under  a heavy  fire  from  the 
Coquette . For  his  gallant  conduct  on  t^is  oc- 
casion, and  his  skill  in  saving  his  vessel,  the 
stockholders,  at  a meeting  held  at  Tammany 
Hall  on  the  14th  of  April,  presented  Captain 
Champlin  an  elegant  sword,  and  voted  thanks 
to  his  companions  in  the  combat.  We  shall 
meet  the  Armstrong  hereafter. 

The  Ned , Captain  Dawson,  a New  York  letter 
of  marque,  arrived  at  that  port  ten  days  after  the 
sword  presentation  to  Champlin,  and  brought 
with  her  the  British  letter  of  marque  Malvina , of 
Aberdeen,  mounting  ten  guns.  The  Ned  cap- 
tured her  after  an  action  of  almost  an  hour. 
Her  captain  was  killed,  and  in  the  combat  the 
Ned  had  seven  men  badly  wounded.  The  Mal- 
vina was  laden  with  wine  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  was  a valuable  prize. 

Another  successful  privateer,  owned  in  New 
York,  was  the  Scourge , Captain  Nicoll.  She 
mounted  fifteen  guns,  and  sailed  from  that  port 
in  April,  1813,  for  a long  cruise  in  European 
waters,  and  was  frequently  in  concert  with  the 
Rattlesnake  of  Philadelphia,  Captain  David 
Maffit.  The  latter  commander  went  into  the 
business  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  the 
Atlas,  and  continued  its  pursuit  until  the  close 
of  the  contest  in  1815.  The  Rattlesnake  was 
a fast-sailing  brig  of  fourteen  guns. 

Captain  Nicoll  was  often  absent  from  the 
Scourge  while  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  because 
he  found  it  more  profitable  to  remain  on  shore 
and  attend  to  the  sale  of  prizes  brought  or  sent 
in,  while  his  first  officer  skillfully  commanded 
her  in  cruises.  The  Scourge  made  a large  num- 
ber of  captures  on  the  const  of  Norway,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  sent  into  Drontheim  and  disposed 
of  there.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  prizes  there 
and  then  disposed  of,  captured  by  the  Scourge 
and  Rattlesnake , was  about  4500.  The  trophies 
were  sixty  guns.  On  her  homeward  passage 
from  Norway  the  Scourge  made  several  captures. 
She  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  in  May,  1812,  having 
been  absent  little  more  than  a year.  During 
her  cruise  she  had  made  four  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners.  Her  deeds  made  her  name 
an  appropriate  one,  for  she  scourged  British 
commerce  most  severely. 

The  Yankee , already  mentioned,  left  Newport 
on  a cruise  on  the  23d  of  May,  1813.  A month 
afterward,  when  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  she 
captured  the  British  cutter  sloop,  Earl  Camden , 
valued  at  $10,000.  Eight  days  afterward  she 
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captured  the  brig  Elizabeth , valued  at  $40,000, 
and  the  brig  Watson , laden  with  cotton,  valued 
at  $70,000.  On  the  2d  of  July  she  took  the  brig 
Marine , with  a cargo  valued  at  $70,000.  All 
of  these  prizes,  worth  in  the  aggregate  about 
$200,000,  were  sent  to  French  ports  for  adjudi- 
cation and  sale.  The  work  was  accomplished 
in  the  space  of  about  six  weeks.  The  Yankee 
returned  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  without  having  lost  a man  dur- 
ing the  cruise  cither  killed  or  wounded. 

The  records  of  privateering  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1813  present  one  dark  chapter,  in  the 
deed  of  a desperate  wretch  named  Johnson,  who 
commanded  the  1 eazer,  a little  two-gun  vessel 
that  went  out  from  New  York  with  fifty  men. 
When  that  vessel  was  captured  by  one  of  Ad- 
miral Warren's  fleet,  Johnson  was  released  on 
his  parole.  Soon  afterward,  without  waiting  to 
be  exchanged,  he  entered  as  first  lieutenant  on 
board  another  privateer  named  the  Young  Teaser. 
In  June,  1813,  she  was  closely  pursued  by  an 
English  man-of-war.  She  was  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, and  Johnson  knew  that  death  would  be 
his  fate  should  he  bo  caught.  Dawson  called 
his  officers  aft  in  consultation,  and  while  they 
were  debating  on  the  subject  one  of  the  sailors 
called  out  to  the  captain  that  Lieutenant  John- 
son had  just  gone  into  the  cabin  with  a blazing 
fire-brand.  The  next  instant  the  Teazer  was 
blown  into  fragments.  Only  six  of  all  her  peo- 
ple escaped  destruction.  The  captain,  Johnson, 
and  all  the  others  had  perished  in  a moment. 

Toward  mid-summer,  1813,  an  affair  occurred 
off  Sandy  Hook,  New  York,  which  created  a great 
sensation.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of 
privateering.  Commodore  Lewis  was  then  in 
command  of  a flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  that  sta- 
tion, and  the  British  man-of-war  Poictiers , 
74,  was  cruising  in  those  waters.  She  had  for 
tender  the  sloop  Eagle ; and  early  in  July 
Lewis  sent  out  a little  fishing -smack  named 
Yankee , which  he  borrowed  at  Fly  Market,  in 
New  York,  to  capture  this  tender  by  stratagem. 
With  a calf,  a sheep,  and  a goose  secured  on 
deck,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  well-armed 
men  below,  the  smack  stood  out  for  sea,  with 
only  three  men  on  deck  in  fishermen’s  garb,  as 
if  going  to  the  fishing-banks.  The  Eagle  gave 
chase,  overhauled  her,  and  seeing  live-stock  on 
board,  ordered  her  to  go  to  the  commodore. 
The  watch-word  “ Lawrence!”  was  given,  when 
the  armed  men  rushed  to  the  deck  and  poured 
a volley  of  musketry  which  sent  the  crew  of  the 
Eagle  below  in  dismay.  Sailing-master  Per- 
cival,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  ordered 
the  firing  to  cease,  when  one  of  the  Eagle's  com- 
pany came  up  and  struck  her  colors.  The  sur- 
prise was  so  complete  that  her  heavy  brass 
howitzer,  loaded  with  canister-shot,  remained 
undischarged.  Her  crew  consisted  of  her  com- 
mander, a midshipman,  and  eleven  seamen. 
The  two  former  and  a marine  were  slain.  The 
Eagle  and  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  city  in 
view  of  thousands  of  the  citizens,  who  were  on 
the  Battery  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 


National  Independence.  They  were  received 
with  shouts,  salvos  of  artillery,  the  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

A month  after  the  capture  of  the  Eagle  the 
privateer  schooner  Commodore  Decatur , Captain 
Diron,.  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  carrying 
seven  guns  and  a little  over  a hundred  men, 
had  a desperate  encounter  with  the  British  war- 
schooner  Dominica , Lieutenant  Barrette,  carry- 
ing sixteen  guns  and  eighty-eight  men.  The 
•Decatur  was  cruising  in  the  track  of  the  West 
India  traders  on  their  return  to  England,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  15  th  of  August  gave  chase 
to  a ship  and  schooner.  At  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  so  near  each  other 
that  the  schooner  fired  a shot  at  the  Decatur . 
The  latter  was  immediately  prepared  for  action, 
not  with  heavy  guns  alone,  but  with  implements 
for  boarding.  Diron  intended  to  run  down  near 
his  adversary,  discharge  all  his  guns,  great  and 
small,  and  then  board  her  under  cover  of  the 
smoke.  This  was  not  immediately  accomplish- 
ed ; for  the  Dominica  wras  on  the  alert,  and  ma- 
noeuvred so  as  to  give  the  Decatur  some  dam- 
aging broadsides.  Twice  her  crew  attempted 
to  board  her  antagonist,  but  failed,  and  the  con- 
test was  kept  up  with  cannon  and  musketry. 
Finally,  at  about  half  past  three  o’clock,  the 
Decatur  forced  her  bowsprit  over  the  stern  of 
the  Dominica,  and  her  jib-boom  penetrated  the 
Englishman’s  mainsail.  In  face  of  a murder- 
ous fire  of  musketry  the  Decatur  s men,  led  by 
First  Prize-master  Safith  and  Quarter-master 
Washburn,  rushed  from  her  bow  along  the  bow- 
sprit, boarded  the  dfccmy,  and  engaged  in  a most 
sanguinary  fight  hand  to  hand,  with  swords,  pis- 
tols, and  small-arms.  Both  parties  fought  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  determination.  The 
decks  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  colors  of  the  Dominica  were  hauled  down 
by  the  boarders,  and  she  became  the  Decaturs 
prize.  The  Dotninica  lost  sixty-four  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  captain, 
sailing-master,  and  purser.  The  Decatur  lost 
twenty  killed  and  wounded.  Diron  started  with 
his  prize  for  Charleston,  and  on  the  following 
day  captured  the  London  Trader,  bound  from 
Surinam  to  London,  with  a valuable  cargo.  She 
reached  Charleston  in  safety  with  both  prizes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 3 Captain  George  Cogges- 
hall,  whose  History  of  the  American  Privateers 
has  been  frequently  consulted,  commanded  the 
letter-of-marque  schooner  David  Porter,  of  New 
York.  Late  in  October  she  was  lying  at  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  where  the  President,  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  was  blockaded.  In  a thick 
snow-storm,  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  un- 
der the  cover  of  night,  the  Porter  passed  the 
blockading  squadron  and  put  to  sea.  8hc  reach- 
ed Charleston,  her  destined  port,  in  safety,  where 
she  was  freighted  for  France  wfith  sea-island  cot- 
ton, and  sailed  for  “ Bordeaux  or  a port  in 
France”  on  the  20th  of  December.  In  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  she  encountered  a terrible  and  dam- 
aging gale,  but  weathered  it ; and  on  the  20th  of 
January  entered  the  port  of  La  Teste.  Cogges- 
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ressols,  heUvmJ  lie  seventy  injured,  *aiW 
stow  if  aWay,  Tlmy  i^effe  )nitkct  trrigsv  one 
mounting  eighteen  and  the  cither  can- 

non, mostly  brass.  The  (*hh*  tost  erg);**® 
men  killed  and  fttfftsfltm  wauodrtl  m t-hie  desper- 
ate encounter.  •;■/'  r-.  '. 

Daring  the  first  eight  or  mnt  ©>i  i\to 

year  1314,  although  the  American  } /rim*?  ;>rm- 


Rrilbh  packet  furthers*  Jt'Jiznb<ihf  and  captured 
her  after  a short  hut  *li»rp  conflict.  The  Flit- 
(tfjtih  was  armed  with  ten  gims  and  manne&br 
tbittj^ight  then . Sto»  hnd  on  hoard  the  Turk* 
lab  ttnbaHsador  for  England,  an  aid-de-eerap  io 
a fcfjtbh.  a He u tenant  of  Y4  lifceHjf-Uat- 

tjp  ridjv  ertid  a large  number  of  other  passengers. 
Y fen  ca^ka  ofwmu  and  *ome  of  the  ran  non  were 
ttanafemnl  to  ihe  Iteiyy*  The  remainder  uf 
her  ttfiittiftrtftt  Min*’  ibiwn  iWerUmrd.,  and  the 
aMw  hm^ed  fcr  42000,  when  the  was  al- 
towed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage . 

The  dospmiu  and  tomoos  combat  re- 
corded Ut  Ifae  history  of  pnvnteenng  during  the 
war  has  that  tnatn tinned  by  the  Jnr^ 

slrwoy  VS  New  York  (whose  earlier  exploirt  rtc 
Imre  aJfeadymdieed),  Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid, 
in  the  harbor  eff  Favsl,  one  of  the  Aiqtca  Lsb 
and?  of  that  namcv  belonging  to  Portugal  It 
oeenrred  on  the  2tfth  of  Septeinber.  1314,  while 
she  )ay  there  at  Anchor  in*  nmittul  p^rt  She 
wm  nttoektd  by  a large  British  squadron  under 
command  of  CcitntnGdore  Lloyd  The  Attack- 
ing vessels  consisted  of  the,  flag-ship  /-VoRf.jy^ 
hti  j 4*  ih«  frigate  $afa 44,  Cfcpfa i a Rwncmite, 
and  the  brig  Catwtion  13*  Captain  Bfrittomr/ 
each  With  a full  ir0tti|>lometu  of  men.  The 
A rfubirontf  curried  only  sertn  gun*  iuid  90 
men,  inclmling  her  affiem. 

In  rVototton  of  the  liwi  . aiuJ 

usages  of  neutrality,  Lloyd  sent  In,  at  eight 
o'clock  to  the  evening,  tour  largo  and  well 
tinned  launches,  manned  by  about  4$ men 
each.  At  that  time  Iteid;  sotyociing  dan- 
ger, was  working  hie/ve^d  unitor  kite  gun? 
of  the  Castle.  These  and  the  cjmncto  of 
the  privateer  opened  fire  almost  «imolta- 
neons!#  and  the  leiincbes  were  driven  oft 
with  heitvy  Joss,  The  first  lieutenant  of 
the  A rtftrtrow/  W4  wounded  one  man 
was  kilto. 

Anotii^  AtlHofe  Wsii  eiade  at  nritlnigto 
with  i4  launches  hud  Ab&b i hW^raen.  A 
terribto  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  U» 
| minutes,  Thh  enemy  w**  repulsed,  with 
^ n lues  of  120  tolled  and  ISO  wuutuUnI  At 
^ .y*buhrcftk  a third  attack  was  mode,  tor  the 
W*  7;  brigAsfr'war  Qtnmti&i.  'Shu  hfxmed  bear- 
\iyT  tint  soon  m cut  up  by  lha 

rapid  and  wil-dirucLtd  *hdt  i>f  the  AW- 
fibs.  withdrew.  The  pri- 
yateerwiis  atom g«Hft  da muged . It on* 
C ^ eridd»£  tiurt  j&ho  tculd  not  maincato  an- 
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other  assault  of  equal  severity ; so  Captain  Reid, 
who  had  coolly  given  orders  from  his  quarter- 
deck during  the  attack,  directed  her  to  be  scut- 
tled, to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  She  was  then  abandoned,  when  the 
British  boarded  her  and  set  her  on  fire.  It  is 
a curio  us  fact,  that  while  the  British  lost  over 
300  in  killed  and  wounded  during  ten  hours, 
the  Americans  lost  but  two  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

In  addition  to  the  glory  won  by  the  bravery 
of  this  resistance  to  the  British  squadron,  Cap- 
tain Reid  and  his  gallant  men  deserve  the  just 
credit  of  having  thereby  saved  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  from  capture.  This  squadron  was  part 
of  the  expedition  then  gathering  at  Jamaica  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  New  Orleans,  and  the 
object  of  their  attack  on  the  Armstrong  was  to 
capture  her  and  make  her  a useful  auxiliary  in 
the  work.  She  so  crippled  her  assailants  that 
they  did  not  reach  Jamaica  until  full  ten  days 
later  than  the  expedition  expected  to  sail  from 
there.  That  expedition  waited  for  Commander 
Lloyd,  and,  when  it  finally  approached  New 
Orleans,  General  Jackson  was  approaching  to 
make  competent  arrangements  for  its  defense. 
Had  the  fleet  arrived  ten  days  sooner  that  city 
would  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  the  British, 
for  it  was  utterly  defenseless  until  that  General 
arrived  with  his  troops. 

The  Portuguese  Government  demanded  and 
received  from  that  of  England  an  apology  for 
% this  violation  of  neutrality  ; also  restitution  for 
the  destruction  of  Portuguese  property  at  Fayal 
during  the  action.  That  Government  also  de- 
manded satisfaction  and  indemnification  for  the 
destruction  of  the  American  vessels  in  their  neu- 
tral port.  This  England  refused,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  owners  of  the  privateers  and  their 
heirs  have  never  been  able  to  procure  indemni- 
fication for  their  loss,  either  from  England,  or 
Portugal,  or  from  their  own  Government. 

The  defense  made  by  the  Armstrong  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  attack  produced  a great 
sensation  throughout  the  United  States.  Cap- 
tain Reid  was  justly  praised  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  American  naval  commanders,  and  he 
received  varied  honors  in  abundance.  The  State 
of  New  York  gave  him  thanks  and  a sword,  and 
he  was  every  where  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  on  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  New  Yorkers  sent  out  a splendid  vessel 
of  17  guns  and  150  men,  called  the  Prince  de 
Neu  fchdtei , in  command  of  Captain  Odronaux. 
She  was  a very  fortunate  privateer.  During  a 
single  cruise  she  wns  chased  by  no  less  than 
seventeen  armed  British  vessels,  and  escaped 
them  all ; and  she  brought  to  the  United  States 
goods  valued  at  $300,000,  with  much  specie. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  1814,  she  encountered 
five  armed  boats  from  the  British  frigate  Endym - 
tow,  off  Nantucket.  The  Neufchdtei  was  then 
very  light-handed,  having,  when  the  fierce  bat- 
tle that  ensued  commenced,  only  36  men  at 
quarters.  Early  in  the  forenoon  the  engage- 
ment began.  The  boats  were  arranged  for  the 


I assault,  one  on  each  side,  one  on  each  bow,  and 
one  under  the  stern.  Within  the  space  of  twen- 
ty minutes  the  assailants  cried  for  quarter.  It 
was  granted.  One  of  the  boats  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  41  of  43  of  her  crew.  The  whole 
number  of  men  in  the  five  boats  was  111,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  prisoners.  The  privateer  lost  7 killed 
and  24  wounded.  She  returned  to  Boston  on 
the  15th  of  October.  The  Neufchdtei  was  after- 
ward captured  and  sent  to  England. 

At  this  time  the  terror  inspired  by  the  doings 
of  the  American  privateers  was  intense.  The 
British  began  to  seriously  contemplate  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  complete  destruction  of  their  com- 
merce. Fear  magnified  their  numbers,  powers, 
and  exploits.  Meetings  of  merchants  were  held 
to  remonstrate  against  their  depredations.  It 
was  asserted  that  one  of  these  “ sea  devils11  was 
rarely  captured,  and  that  they  impudently  bid  de- 
fiance alike  to  English  privateers  and  stately  74  s. 
Insurance  was  refused  on  most  vessels,  and  on 
some  the  premium  was  as  high*  as  33  per  cent. 
“Thirteen  guineas  for  £100,”  said  a London 
journal,  “ was  paid  to  insure  vessels  across  the 
Irish  Channel ! Such  a thing  never  happened, 
we  believe,  before.”  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  the  Prince  Regent  were  petitioned  for  aid 
in  checking  these  depredations ; and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled,  because  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  to  give  assurance  (which  they 
had  not  power  to  support  j that  ample  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  British 
commerce. 

We  have  referred  to  the  impudence  as  well  as 
boldness  of  the  American  privateers.  A small 
one,  belonging  to  Charleston,  mounting  six  car- 
riage-guns and  a Long  Tom,  appropriately  named 
Saucy  Jack , affords  an  illustration.  She  was 
every  where,  and  being  clipper-built  and  skill- 
fully managed,  was  too  fleet  for  the  English 
cruisers.  On  one  occasion,  when  cruising  off 
the  west  end  of  St.  Domingo,  she  chased  two 
vessels — it  was  on  the  31st  of  October,  1814, 
at  midnight — and  when  near  enough,  at  one  in 
the  morning,  she  fired  upon  them.  On  coming 
up  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  them  carried 
16  and  the  other  18  guns.  Nothing  daunted  by 
this  discovery,  she  boarded  one  of  them  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  found  that  she  was 
full  of  men  and  a war  vessel.  The  boarders  fled 
back  to  the  Saucy  Jack , and  the  little  privateer 
made  haste  to  get  away.  The  two  6hips  chased 
her,  pouring  grape  and  musket-balls  upon  her, 
but  within  an  hour  she  was  out  of  reach  of  even 
their  great  guns.  She  lost  8 men  killed  and 
15  wounded.  Her  chief  antagonist  was  the 
British  bomb-ship  Volcano , with  the  transport 
Golden  Fleece . One  of  the  lieutenants  and  two 
of  the  seamen  of  the  Volcano  were  killed,  and 
two  were  wounded. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  May,  the  Saucy  Jack 
captured  the  fine  English  ship  Pelham , carrying 
ten  guns  and  thirty-eight  men.  She  was  bound 
for  London  from  a West  India  port,  and  had  a 
cargo  valued  at  $80,000. 
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The  schooner  &tmpt  at  ikhi3jiorc,.w»  a-wy’|>S|j5;  1815,  a month  before  the  proclamation  of 
s m:ot*t»f:uC  fmV&tecr.  &K&  eommahded  by  peace,  the captured  thirteen  vessels.  She  took 
Captain  a small,  active  mau,  who  vvits  in«»  Imiulreci  and  six  pr*k«i*r\  and  ahe  0ggt£~ 

bAii  brave  aoi  human*..  At  the  ?ltm  of  No*”  jgK&  amount  «f  tuminge  seized  % hW  wa&wtsr. 
veniber,  1814)  she  sailed  cm  » cruise  in  ilm  West  throe  ibottsaaii  tons*.  Outs  of  the  original  erw 
Indies,  from  Witaiagtom.  .North  Caroline.  On  of  the  X&wmuce  was  a colored  tiian.n«nietl  31t*nr» 
the  1st  of  December  she  chased  a squat) rem  of  Vm  faster,  whom  I met  at.  Bangor,  re  Maine, 


ish  verier.  Some  she  dostn?^edv  oth- 
ers she  sent  into  port,  and  she 
gave  op  as  a .cartel  for  her  pri&me ra. 
She  carried  only  zxx  guns  nod  wvumf- 
jfive  men.  The  rtssssb  die  captured 
amounted  ir*  the  frggrc&htei  to  almost 
two  tbmmmi  thvso  blind  rod  tons,  ami 
her  prisoner**  numtx*n»l  one  hundred 
and  mdtvhf  Jlhf  frhphies  in  arms  **<?*» 
tliirtjr-swo  timtoii  and  msmp  mui&ob, 
She  wit*  chased  hy  English 

ettusofs,  hti  % Imr  alk/wad  her  to 

escape. 

In  this  outline  sketch  of  American 
privateering  during  .ifie  second  war  for 
I nd^ndence  notice  has  been  uikcu  of 
only  the  most  prominent  of  the  resseis 
which  actually  Bmtslmd  a cjemtfiet  of 
& rms  on  th e oeen n o(f  suftirient  import- 
ance to  entitle  the  act  to  the  name  of  a 
luml  angagtitnemr.  The  i:ec*artl  riicyrrs 
the  wniulerfitl  boldness  and  skill  txf 
American  ecamem  mostly  untaught  in 
the  art  of  naval  Yrarfate,  and  die  gen- 
ami  character  of  the  pnraleering  *?nr~ 
ice.  Nothing  more  has  been  attempted. 
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The  fall  history  of  the  service,  as  it  lies,  much 
of  it,  unquarried,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
and  the  manuscript  log-books  of  the  command- 
ers, exhibits  marvelous  action  and  resalts. 

After  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  the  bulk 
of  naval  conflicts  was  carried  on  upon  the  ocean, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  by  private  armed 
vessels,  which  “took,  burned,  and  destroyed’* 
about  sixteen  hundred  British  merchantmen,  of 
all  classes,  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  nine 
months,  while  the  number  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels  destroyed  during  the  same  period 
did  not  vary  much  from  five  hundred.  The 
American  merchant  marine  was  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  British ; and  owing  to  embargo 
acts,  and  apprehensions  of  war  for  several  months 
before  it  was  actually  declared,  a large  portion 
of  the  former  was  in  port  when  war  was  declared. 
Many  vessels  were  taken  far  up  navigable  rivers 
for  security  against  British  cruisers  or  maraud- 
ing soldiers,  while  others  were  dismantled  in  safe 
places. 

The  American  private  armed  vessels  which 
carried  such  disasters  to  British  commerce  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these  forty-six 
were  letters  of  marque,  and  the  remainder  were 
privateers.  Of  the  whole  number  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  were  sent  out  from  the  four  ports 
of  Baltimore,  New  York,  Salem,  and  Boston 
alone.  The  aggregate  number  sent  out  from 
Philadelphia,  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire), 
and  Charleston  was  thirty-five.  Large  fortunes 
were  secured  by  many  of  the  owners,  and  some 
of  them  are  enjoyed  by  their  descendants  at  the 
preseht  day.  The  practice  of  privateering  is 
growing  in  disfavor  more  and  more  every  year; 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
a Christian  spirit  and  enlightened  public  policy, 
has  been  for  a long  time  endeavoring  to  form  a 
league  with  the  other  great  PowerB  of  the  earth 
to  repeal  the  law  of  nations  which  sanctions  it. 
Divested  of  all  its  specious  habiliments  of  neces- 
sity, expediency,  and  law,  it  stands  revealed  in 
all  the  naked  deformity  of  black  Piracy. 


DOBBS’S  HORSE. 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  Theophilus  and  I pre- 
pared to  realize  the  dream  of  our  married 
life.  We  purchased  a cottage  in  the  country. 

This  was  nearly  the  last  round  of  the  ladder 
of  circumstances  which  had  sprung,  in  all  its 
vast  proportions,  from  a pearly  little  speck  of 
ivory  that  made  more  stir  in  coming  into  this 
world  than  the  most  enormous  tusk  ever  thrust 
by  elephant  into  an  Indian  jungle.  I need  not 
add  that  it  was  our  Philly’s  first  tooth. 

Philly,  christened  Theophilus  after  his  fa- 
ther, stood  third  on  our  family  record.  Being 
the  first  male  item,  he  was  of  course  invested 
with  peculiar  interest.  Indeed,  to  our  discern- 
ing eyes  he  at  once  evinced  traits  which  lifted 
him  far  above  all  other  babies  in  the  created 
world.  And  now  the  dear  little  fellow  was 
teething. 

What  wonder  that,  as  Philly,  growing  paler 


and  weaker  every  day,  kicked  and  screamed  his 
protest  against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
Theophilus  became  less  pompous  concerning 
him,  and  finally  bowed  his  head  meekly  at 
my  announcing  one  morning  at  breakfast  that 
“something  must  be  done  at  once.”  Eveiy 
wedded  man,  unless  his  dura  mater  presents  that 
abhorred  condition  a vacuum,  knows  very  well 
what  “something  must  be  done”  means  when 
his  wife  says  it.  It  means  penetration.  It 
means  compliance.  It  means  that  all  the  hints 
lately  sown  on  his  unsuspecting  iqind  are  ex- 
pected to  suddenly  burst  into  full  flower.  There- 
fore, when  Theophilus  heard  me  say  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  he  at  once  responded, 

“ Well,  my  dear,  I suppose  wo  shall  have  to 
try  country  air — the  child  is  certainly  failing.” 

The  point  was  gained.  My  hints  had  bloom- 
ed. But  this  was  only  a bud,  and  I wanted  the 
full-blown  flower.  So  I remarked — with  the  air 
of  a woman  who  had  other  things  to  think  of — 
that  he  was  right;  the  baby  was  failing,  and, 
as  far  as  my  experience  went,  I thought  that  a 
country  hotel  or  boarding-house  would  soon  fin- 
ish him. 

“Then  what  is  to  be  done?”  cried  Theoph- 
ilus, thoroughly  alarmed,  and  in  a highly  re- 
ceptive condition. 

Lifting  the  lid  of  the  eoffee-pot,  and  peering 
into  it  with  intense  interest,  I remarked,  ab- 
stractedly, that  when  people  wished  to  go  to 
the  country,  and  had  objections  to  boarding, 
they  generally  hired  a cottage  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Now,  one  need  not  have  gone  through  Euclid 
or  studied  Whately  to  know  how  this  little 
breakfast  scene  finally  resolved  itself  into  a 
tiny  country-box,  packed  with  the  entire  Smith 
family,,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  with  our 
particular  branch  of  it. 

Our  country-box  was  not  exactly  “ the  thing,” 
because,  to  bo  candid,  Theophilus  was  not,  pe- 
cuniarily speaking,  in  a position  to  purchase 
just  such  a place  as  we  desired  in  addition  to 
oar  city  expenses.  Still  it  was  a cottage ; and 
oar  imaginations  soon  festooned  its  porch  with 
Coming  vines,  and  rejoiced  in  the  proposed  lawn, 
where  our  little  ones  should  roll  “like  tumbled 
fruit.”  The  advertisement  which  had  originally 
attracted  us  toward  the  place  had  described  it 
as  being  well  stocked  with  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion. In  fact,  we  purchased  it  mainly  on  the 
representations  of  this  same  advertisement.  The- 
ophilus had  time  to  pay  it  only  a flying  visit  aft- 
er business  hours,  and  as,  according  to  the  own- 
er, there  were  no  less  than  “six  other  gentle- 
men” eager  to  pounce  upon  the  prize,  we  really 
did  not  dare  to  deliberate. 

Accordingly,  Theoph  hired  a man-of-all-work, 
and  before  dispatching  him  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, gave  him  a list  of  written  orders,  foremost 
among  which  were  special  instructions  concern- 
ing the  aforesaid  vines  and  lawn.  There  was 
to  be  a fine  vegetable  patch  in  the  rear,  and, 
as  far  as  I could  make  out  from  the  chart  laid 
out  by  Theoph,  the  space  between  lawn  and 
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kitchen  garden  was  to  be  tilled  with  roses, 
honey-suckles,  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  and  showy 
annuals  of  every  hue  imaginable. 

“Won’t  it  be  delightful,  Thcoph,  for  ns  to 
sit  out  under  the  vines  when  you  come  up  from 
town  in  the  afternoon — so  different  from  that 
bleak  piazza  at  Stamford ; and  while  the  chil- 
dren are  rolling  and  chasing  each  other  about 
the  lawn,  we  can  read  and  talk  to  our  heart’s 
content.  Oh,  it  will  be  grand!” 

Theoph  kissed  me,  and  said  in  his  cheerful 
way  that  thp  very  prospect  made  me  look  bright 
and  rosy  again.  But  he  shook  his  head  grave- 
ly when  he  heard  Phiily’s  feeble  cry,  and  asked 
why  in  the  world  we  couldn’t  go  there  at  once. 
The  gardener’s  wife  must  have  the  cottage  all 
cleaned  by  this  time,  he  said,  and  I had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  pack  up  and  go. 

With  the  moths  already  flying  about,  it  was 
trying  to  a woman  with  five  Brussels  carpets 
and  all  the  parlor  curtains  and  furniture  on  her 
mind — to  say  nothing  of  the  summer's  shopping 
— to  hear  the  grand  business  of  moving  into  the 
country  for  a summer  spoken  of  so  cavalierly ; 
but  I conquered  the  outraged  spirit  within,  and 
even  entered  into  an  amicable  consultation  with 
Theophilus  concerning  the  amount  of  furniture 
to  be  transferred  to  our  five-room  cottage. 

His  counsel  was  invaluable.  Better  to  take 
up  almost  nothing  in  the  furniture  line,  he 
said.  We  needed  only  to  fit  out  a comfortable 
sitting-room — something  a little  tasteful,  you 
know ; four  or  five  bedrooms  for  the  family ; a 
dining-room  of  some  sort;  and— -oh  yes! — a 
spare  room  by  all  means,  for  he  meant  to  have 
Dobbs  up  there  half  the  time;  and,  above  all, 
plenty  of  kitchen  equipments,  for  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  world  he  did  hate  it  was  a half- 
way dinner. 

Striving  to  look  as  much  like  St.  Cecilia  os 
possible,  and  yet  retain  an  impressive  cast  of 
countenance,  I ventured  to  suggest,  at  this  point, 
that  there  were  but  four  rooms  in  the  house  be- 
sides the  kitchen. 

“No!”  exclaimed  Theophilus,  staring  inno- 
cently. 

“ I have  counted  them,  my  dear,”  I replied, 
with  concentrated  quietness  of  tone. 

“You’ve  counted  them  wrongly  then,  my 
love.” 

“Now,  Theoph,  do  be  reasonable.  There’s 
the  large  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor — you  cer- 
tainly don’t  call  the  crockery  closet  between  it 
and  the  kitchen  a room  ?” 

“No,”  said  Theophilus  meekly,  at  the  samel 
time  holding  up  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand 
to  represent  the  sitting-room. 

“ Then  on  the  second  floor  there’s  the  small 
bedroom  for  Ellen  over  the  hall.” 

Up  went  another  finger. 

“Well,  the  little  room  makes  two;  then 
there’s  the  large  front  one,  where  the  ceiling 
this  bro — ■*’• 

“By  George!”  cried  Theoph,  dropping  his 
patent  tally  in  a twinkling,  “ there's  Dobbs!” 

Alas ! Dobbs  was  indeed  crossing  the  street. 


My  husband  was  soon  in  the  hall  holding  the 
front  door  wide  open. 

“ Hallo  I old  fellow,  how  are  yon  ?”  cried  a 
hearty  voice. 

“ All  right,  thank  you.  Walk  in,  walk  in  !* 

Then  there  was  a slight  shuffling  of  boots  on 
the  oil-cloth,  and  in  the  next  instant  I heard  the 
parlor  blinds  thrust  violently  open. 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Mr.  Dobbs,  1 ‘that  is 
something  like.  Now  one  can  see  out.  Why 
in  the  world,  Smith,  do  all  you  married  men 
keep  your  parlors  so  dark?” 

Whatever  Theoph’s  reply  may  have  been  it  is 
to  this  day  locked  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Dobbs, 
for  Philly  required  strict  attention  just  then. 
The  question  made  a deep  impression  upon  roe, 
however ; and  after  that  I took  care  to  have  the 
parlors  rather  lighter  than  formerly. 

Why  Mr.  Dobbs  should  have  been  so  fond  of 
Mr.  Smith,  and  why  Mr.  Smith  so  doted  on 
Mr.  Dobbs,  are  questions  that  I never  expect  to 
solve  while  in  the  flesh.  To  spiritual  ken  the 
mystery  may  be  revealed  clear  as  day.  So  I 
must  be  patient,  and  content  myself  by  remark- 
ing that,  in  all  the  annals  of  masculine  friend- 
ship, I have  never  met  with  60  remarkable  a case. 

Mr.  Dobbs  was  good  enough  in  his  way,  but 
no  more  like  Theoph  than  I to  Hercules.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  one  of  the  restless  sort,  or, 
as  he  forcibly  expressed  it,  “ always  on  the  go.” 
He  was  a superb  gymnast  too;  Theoph  never 
moved  a muscle  unnecessarily,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a heaven  of  perfect  rest.  Mr.  Dobbs 
was  soothing  and  conciliatory,  Theophilus  was 
an  inveterate  tease.  Mr.  Dobbs  had  a pecul- 
iar distaste  for  children ; Theoph  had  doted  on 
them  since  his  own  toddlchood.  Mr.  Dobbs  was 
never  unconquerable;  Theoph’s  stubbornness 
when  fairly  aroused  amounted  to  inspiration. 
Theophilus  was  extremely  fond  of  music;  Mr. 
Dobbs  wished  that  the  heavenly  maid  had  died 
young.  Dobbs  delighted  to  shock  one  with  his 
moral  and  social  heterodoxy;  Theoph  was  a 
model  of  propriety.  Theoph  was  fastidious,  too, 
in  his  personal  habits ; Dobbs  was  careless  to  a 
fault.  Theoph  reveled  in  the  choicest  litera- 
ture ; Mr.  Dobbs  never  read  a line  if  he  could 
avoid  it. 

Yet,  I repeat,  these  two  men  clung  to  each 
other  with  a love  marvelous  to  behold.  The 
friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  it;  for  the  two  Syracusans  were 
willing  only  to  die  for  each  other;  and  these 
were  willing  to  live  in  friendship  in  spite  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  taste. 

Therefore  when  Theophilus  first  discovered 
there  would  be  no  spare  room  for  his  dear  Dobbs, 
he  stood  transfixed  with  dismay  and  a sense  of 
desolation.  But  Dobbs,  nothing  discouraged, 
assured  him  it  was  a matter  of  no  consequence 
at  all ; .he  could  be  stowed  away  any  where — in 
the  barn,  under  a hen-coop,  on  the  kitchen 
dresser  for  that  matter. 

“ But,”  exclaimed  my  spouse,  forgetting  pro- 
prieties in  his  despair,  “ thire  isn't  any  dresser, 
hang  it !” 
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44  Well, " rejoined  Dobbs,  soothingly, 44  there’ll 
be  a sofa,  or  a table,  or  we’ll  swing  a hammock 
somewhere — never  fear,  man.” 

We  were  in  onr  country-box  at  last,  and  be- 
fore we  were  fairly  44  settled”  Philly  began  to 
show  decided  signs  of  improvement.  That  was 
the  main  thing,  of  course.  But  how  shall  I de- 
scribe the  sense  of  disappointment  with  which 
we  gradually  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  our 
imaginations'  had  been  far  more  fertile  than  our 
land.  That  the  vines  and  flowers  which  had 
sprung  up  so  profusely  there  were  of  exceeding 
slow  growth  in  actual  soil  ? The 44  trees  of  every 
description”  were  so  young  and  tender  that  they 
were  visible  only  from  particular  points  of  view. 
Bare  was  our  porch  in  J une,  and  but  for  a neigh- 
bor’s hint  bare  it  would  have  remained.  Our 
gardener’s  vine  was  one  of  the  4 4 slow  and  sure” 
kind,  warranted  to  cover  the  lattice  in  five  years ; 
whereas  Theoph  and  I were  hardly  willing  to 
wait  as  many  days. 

The  hint  proved  cheering,  however;  for  with 
our  new  neighbor’s  assistance  we  planted  morn- 
ing-glory  seed  on  one  side  of  the  porch  and  Ma- 
deira roots  on  the  other;  and,  I am  happy  to 
say,  Theoph  and  I did  sit  under  the  shadow  of 
its  vines  before  the  summer  was  over — that  is, 
when  the  mosquitoes  allowed  us  the  privilege. 

As  for  the  velvety  lawn — if  a wide  expanse 
bearing  six  stones  to  each  blade  of  grass  consti- 
tutes a lawn,  we  had  one  with  a vengeance. 
The  flower-garden  also  fell  short  of  our  antici- 
pations, certainly  as  far  as  luxuriance  was  con- 
cerned. Most  of  the  “showy  annuals”  were 
like  their  modest  sisters  alluded  to  by  Gray : 
they  44  blushed  unseen,”  if  they  ever  blushed  at 
all,  for  we  never  saw  any  thing  but  their  tomb- 
stones, or  rather  the  labels  which,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  Mike  had  carefully  erected  over  the 
grave  of  each  particular  variety. 

The  kitchen-garden  was  more  promising,  and 
that  was  of  the  most  importance,  after  all.  For 
what,  as  our  neighbor,  Miss  Kimso,  observed, 
are  so  delightful  as  pure,  sweet,  country  vegeta- 
bles, fresh  from  44  your  own  vines  and  fig-trees  ?” 
This  remark  must  be  taken  with  mental  reserva- 
tion, for  it  was  a peculiarity  of  Miss  Kimso  never 
on  any  account  to  use  a quotation  correctly, 
though  she  was  overflowing  with  them  at  all 
hours  and  upon  all  occasions. 

Blithe  and  agile,  apparently  nearing  her  for- 
tieth summer,  with  light  curls  falling,  44  in  a 
spring-like  way,”  on  either  side  of  a face  over 
which  Time  had  tenderly  drawn  his  finger,  press- 
ing hardest  round  the  mouth  and  eyes,  she  dif- 
fused an  electric  influence  that  had  light  rather 
than  life  in  it.  Her  short,  quick  footfall  im- 
pressed one  with  a sense  of  the  instability  of 
things  generally.  If  there  was  strength  any 
where  it  was  in  her  eye,  but  it  was  the  strength 
of  banded  sentiments  rather  than  of  thought — 
of  kindliness  rather  than  of  sacrifice.  That  a 
warm  heart  was  fluttering  somewhere  in  her 
wisp-like  little  body  we  soon  had  ample  proof. 
From  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  when  she  ran 


over  with  a kettle  of  hot  tea  and  a dish  of  but- 
tered biscuit,  saying,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
she  was  a stranger,  but  44  were  we  not  all  men 
and  brothers  ?”  we  felt  that  we  should  like  her, 
whatever  might  be  her  peculiarities. 

After  a while  we  begun  to  feel  quite  comfort- 
able in  our  new  abode.  The  servants  ceased  to 
complain  that  the  place  was  44  so  dreary-like.” 

As  for  the  children  they  were  in  Elysium,  and 
reveled  and  romped  from  morning  till  night. 

Here  and  there  a flower  bloomed  on  some  solita- 
ry spike,  and  a faint  greenish  hue  broke  out  in 
8 pots  over  our  lawn.  The  tree,  too,  was  an  un- 
failing source  of  joy  and  admiration  ; and  Miss 
Kimso’s  cow,  with  a tinkling  bell  swinging  from 
its  neck,  served  to  give  a rustic  charm  to  the 
scene.  Besides,  the  birds  exerted  themselves 
when  they  found  we  were  not  dull-eared  coun- 
try-folk, and  crickets  and  katydids  gave  a pulse 
to  the  very  air  we  breathed.  Theoph  had  smug- 
gled a great  trunkful  of  books  among  the  bag- 
gage, and  was  never  at  a loss — though  the  chil- 
dren’s muddy  shoes  and  their  freckled  little  noses 
distressed  him  exceedingly. 

The  crowning  joy  of  all,  however,  was  our 
horse  and  rockaway.  Theoph il us  and  I had 
held  many  a consultation  before  we  decided 
upon  this  piece,  or  rather  these  pieces,  of  ex- 
travagance. But  there  was  such  a snug  little 
bam  on  the  premises,  and  Philly  needed  the 
rides  so  much,  and — in  short,  we  wished  it ; and 
when  did  any  one  ever  cultivate  a wish  without 
producing  a plentiful  crop  of  good  reasons  in 
its  favor? 

I may  inform  the  trusty  reader  that  our  rock- 
away was  second-hand ; as  good  as  new,  how- 
ever, or  even  better,  if  the  representations  of 
Messrs.  Jacobs  and  Co.,  carriage-dealers,  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  horse  was  represented 
to  be  a rare  mixture  of  physical  perfection  and 
all  the  cardinal  virtues.  Certainly  a prettier, 
more  graceful  animal  never  trod  in  harness. 

He  had  such  grand  ways  too ; would  paw  the 
earth  with  Impatient  hoof,  and  carve  his  neck 
as  though  he  felt  the  blood  of  old  Bucephalus 
coursing  in  his  veins.  The  daintiness  of  his  ap- 
petite was  charming ; and  for  a while  our  great 
pastime,  whenever  he  was  brought  to  the  door, 
was  to  pull  up  spears  of  grass  for  him,  and  put 
lumps  of  sugar,  one  by  one,  into  his  lordly 
mouth.  I used  often  to  lay  my  cheek  against 
his  warm  neck,  and  fancy  myself  Di  Vernon, 
until  one  day  Mike  startled  me  with, 

44  Have  a care,  or  he’ll  be  steppin’  on  yer  foot, 
mnm ! He  was  near  takin’  the  toes  off  meself 
this  mornin’ !” 

I sprang  back,  knocking  Julie  and  Nelly  over 
in  the  act. 

4 4 Why,  Mike,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
there’s  any  thing  vicious  about  him,  do  you  ?** 

44  Well,  indade,  mum,  perraps  he’s  not  nfther 
knowin’  that  your  fate’s  any  tinderer  thin  his 
own  is,”  he  answered,  adjusting  the  harness  as 
he  spoke  ; 44  and  the  flies  has  him  oneasy  like. 

Would  ye  be  wantin’  me  to  drive,  mum,  or  is 
the  gentleman  intendin’  to  go  ?” 
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“I  shall  drive,”  answered  Tbeophilns,  step- 
ping from  the  porch. 

When  we  were  all  in — two  on  the  front  seat, 
and  two  on  the  back — Mike  retreated  a few 
steps,  and,  without  raising  his  eyes,  said, 

“ Would  ye  be  stoppin’  at  the  village,  Sir  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Theoph,  tightening  the  reins. 
“Why?” 

“There’s  hay  a-wantin’,  Sir,  if  ye’d  plaze 
spake  till  them  about  it  down  to  the  bridge.” 

Theoph  nodded,  and  off  we  started.  The 
horse  went  beautifully,  and  his  driver  was  in 
high  spirits. 

* 4 There's  a stride  for  you ! ” he  exclaimed,  aft- 
er a moment’s  silence.  “ Free  as  air,  isn’t  it  ?” 

After  we  had  stopped  at  the  village  post-office, 
attended  to  a little  marketing,  and  left  an  order 
for  the  hay,  Theoph  turned  the  horse’s  head 
homeward. 

“I  say,  Em,  this  is  a glorious  animal!  I 
can  sell  him  in  the  fall  for  double  his  cost.  Why 
in  the  world  Jacobs  let  me  have  him  for  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  I can  not  conceive!” 

“He  belonged  to  Jacobs's  brother,  you  re- 
member, who  was  going  unexpectedly  to  Cali- 
fornia,” I said. 

“Yes,”  returned  Theoph;  “but  Jacobs  was 
probably  ignorant  of  his  worth.  He  said  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  horse-flesh.  He’s 
descended  from  the  famous  Black  Prince,  you 
know.” 

“ Who  ? — Jacobs  ?”  I asked,  in  astonishment. 

“No;  the  horse.  It  strikes  me,  Emma,” 
continued  Theoph ilus,  between  his  teeth,  “you’re 
inclined  to  be  rather  facetious  this  morning.” 

“Oh,  not  at  all,  darling!  go  on.  I love  to 
hear  you  tftlk  about  the  beautiful  creature — ” 

“ Who  ? — Jacobs  ?” 

Of  course  I pouted  now.  Theoph  would  have 
been  quite  restored  to  good-humor  by  his  own 
joke  had  not  the  horse’s  tail  become  hopelessly 
entangled  in  the  lines  at  this  moment. 

“ That  rascally  Mike  has  forgotten  the  fly-net 
again ! The  fellow  is  too  careless  for  any  thing!  ” 

“It  is  provoking,”  I assented,  amiably,  “es- 
pecially as  I called  to  him,  while  he  was  harness- 
ing the  horse,  not  to  forget  it.” 

One  bright  morning  in  June  it  occurred  to 
me  that  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  possi- 
ble harm  in  my  taking  the  nurse  and  children 
to  the  village  myself.  The  rockaway  was  in 
perfect  order,  and  Prince  was  so  gentle  that,  as 
Jacobs  had  said,  a baby  could  manage  him. 
Besides,  Miss  Kimso  would  be  delighted  to  ac- 
company me ; she  knew  all  about  driving,  and 
would  attend  to  the  horse  while  I was  in  the 
store. 

Accordingly  our  party  was  soon  ready  to 
start.  Miss  Kimso  and  I were  on  the  front  seat, 
and  Ellen  the  nurse,  Philly,  and  the  two  little 
girls  were  compactly  stowed  away  in  the  rear. 

It  was  a lovely  day,  and  we  enjoyed  our  ride 
to  the  utmost.  Philly  actually  crowed  with  de- 
light; and  his  sisters,  when  they  ceased  com- 
plaining that  they  were  “so  cowded,”  laughed 
and  sang  with  glee. 
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C was  handed  me  at  the  village  post-office ; 

our  purchases  were  made ; and  we  were  turning 
out  of  the  village  when,  suddenly,  an  unusual 
sound  in  that  region  broke  upon  us — the  sound 
of  a brass  band  in  the  distance  playing  that  in- 
spiriting air,  “The  Campbells  are  coming.”  It 
came  from  a showy-looking  wagon  moving  slow- 
ly toward  us.  The  effect  was  really  charming. 

Nelly  cried,  “Soljers,  soljers!”  and  but  for  the 
nurse  would  have  fallen  from  the  Vockaway  in 
her  excitement.  I chirruped  to  Prince,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 

The  notes  grew  more  distinct.  Flags  were 
waved  merrily  from  the  approaching  wagon,  and 
Master  Prince  stood  stock-still,  and  pricked  np 
his  ears. 

“ Ah  I”  said  Miss  Kimso,  rolling  up  her  eyes. 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
beast :’  let  him  listen.” 

Prince  did  listen,  and  listening,  he  concluded 
to  accompany  the  music  with  a merry  dance. 

He  pranced,  he  ambled,  he  chass&l,  and,  finally, 
he  stood  on  his  hind-legs  and  bowed  to  an  im- 
aginary partner  before  commencing  the  grand 
galopade. 

Ellen  and  the  children  screamed,  Miss  Kimso 
clutched  at  the  reins,  and  I,  in  the  flash  of  a 
second,  remembered  every  cross  word  I had  ever 
said  to  Theoph  ilus. 

In  an  instant  two  men  had  the  descendant  of 
the  Black  Prince  by  the  head,  and  were  speak- 
ing soothingly  to  him. 

“ Whoa  boy ! whoa  boy !” 

His  Royal  Highness,  after  a few  more  flour- 
ishes and  fantastic  tarns,  subsided  into  a pa- 
thetic tremble. 

“Jim,”  said  one  of  the  men  in  a low  tone, 

“ there’s  one  of  them  blasted  circuses  a-comin’ ; 
you’d  best  drive  the  ladies  home.  It’s  Miss 
Smith,  you  know,  the  Yorkers  that  bought 
Weeks’s  cottage.  Couldn’t  that  young  woman 
there  on  the  back  seat  walk  home  ?”  he  contin- 
ued, looking  toward  me  and  raising  his  voice. 

“ It  ain't  more’n  a mile  an’  a ’alf.” 

“It’s  two,”  muttered  the  other  man,  raising 
his  hat,  and  scratching  his  head  as  he  spoke ; 

“ it’s  a good  two.” 

Ellen  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out 

‘ ‘ An’  will  I carry  the  child,  mum  ?”  she  asked, 
composing  her  skirts  with  one  hand  while  sup- 
porting Philly,  professionally,  with  the  other. 

“Oh  no,  he’s  too  heavy!”  cried  Miss  Kimso, 
jumping  nimbly  over  the  back  seat  “ Here, 
hand  him  to  me,  the  sweet,  budding  innocent. 

I’ll  take  good  care  of  him.” 

Jim  sprang  in  beside  me  and  drove  off  cau- 
tiously amidst  a shower  of  “ Thank  you’s”  from 
Miss  K.  and  myself. 

Just  before  we  came  to  a bend  in  the  road 
Master  Prince  began  to  prick  up  his  ears  again. 

Jim  gave  me  the  reins  in  a twinkling.  “Good 
land!”  he  exclaimed,  jumping  out  and  seizing 
the  animal  by  the  head — “he  smells  somethin’ 
a-comin’,  depend  on  it!” 

I Indeed  he  did ; two  great  elephants,  and  a 
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• party  of  horsemen.  We  could  see  them  distinct- 
ly now. 

44  Keep  yer  seats,  ladies ! There  ain’t  no  dan- 
ger ! ” panted  Jim,  as  the  horse’s  head  gave  his 
arm  some  pretty  vigorous  jerks.  44  There,  whoa 
boy!  whoa!  whoa!” 

Strange  to  say.  Prince  faced  the  elephant 
more  bravely  than  he  did  the  music.  He  twitched 
and  trembled  all  over  at  first  and  seemed  ready 
to  drop  with  fear ; but  the  man’s  voice  and  touch 
gradually  reassured  him. 

It  was  an  old  elephant  and  her  young  one. 
What  wonder  that  a poor  little  horse  should 
quiver  and  start  beside  that  mighty  bulk  with 
the  stealthy,  ponderous  tread ! 

The  young  elephant  stalked  closely  by  its 
mother,  and,  by  the  senseless  flourishes  of  its 
smooth  trunk  and  the  twitches  of  its  stumpy  lit- 
tle tail,  betrayed  the  youthful  spirit  that  time 
and  worldly  cares  had  quite  subdued  in  its  pa- 
rent. 

44  Oh,  mamma !”  cried  Julie,  as  soon  as  her 
astonishment  would  allow  her  to  speak,  44  Oh, 
mamma,  do  look ! see  the  dear,  little,  baby  ele- 
phant : isn’t  he,  too,  cunnin’  ?” 

44  Yes,  dear,  very,”  I responded,  abstractedly, 
looking  anxiously  at  Prince,  who  was  about  one- 
third  of  the  44  dear  little”  creature’s  size. 

We  reached  home  without  any  further  mis- 
hap. Theophilus  and  Mr.  Dobbs  had  come  up 
by  an  early  train  and  stood  by  the  gate  to  wel- 
come us. 

Theoph  gave  one  of  his  queer  looks  as  he  spied 
the  coatless  youth  beside  me,  but  Dobbs  took  in 
the  thing  at  a glance. 

44  Good-day,  Madame ! Horse  has  been  a lit- 
tle fractious,  hey  ?” 

The  next  day,  after  dinner,  Theophilus  pro- 
posed a ride.  44  Will  you  go,  Em  ?”  said  he. 

44  Not  to-day,  dear,  thank  you ! I have  lost 
my  confidence  in  Prince  somewhat.” 

44  Nonsense,  Em.  I’d  like  to  see  the  horse  I 
can’t  manage.  Besides,  one  doesn’t  meet  ele- 
phants in  this  latitude  every  day.  Put  on  your 
things,  love,  we'll  drive  to  Eagle  Bock.” 

Llewellyn  Park  and  Eagle  Bock  were  always 
conquering  temptations  with  me.  While  I stood 
in  front  of  the  glass,  between  the  windows,. put- 
ting on  my  bonnet,  I saw  our  hired  man  drive 
Prince  to  the  door.  The  beautiful  creature 
looked  so  gentle,  and  pawed  the  ground  so  re- 
flectively, that  my  foolish  fears  were  gone  in  an 
instant.  I called  out  of  the  window  to  my 
spouse, 

44  Shall  we  take  Philly,  dear?” 

“Certainly,  by  all  means,”  he  replied,  “if 
the  little  dumpling  is  not  too  heavy  for  you.” 

44  I’ll  hold  her,”  called  up  Mr.  Dobbs,  look- 
ing utterly  wretched  iu  an  instant. 

44  Oh  no !”  laughed  Theoph,  44  let  the  nurse 
come  also,  Em.  There  is  plenty  of  room.” 
Then  I heard  him  say  in  an  under-tone  to  his 
friend, 

44  How  often  must  I tell  you,  Dobbs,  that  the 
baby  is  a boy?  Theophilus  Smith,  Junior; 
now,  don’t  forget  it  again.” 


44 Beg  his  pardon,  really;  but  you  see  the 
name,  4 Philly,’  misled  me.  I thought  it  was 
Phillik  The  rest  of  the  children  are  all  girls — 
ain’t  they,  Smith  ?”  he  asked,  in  a tone  of  deep 
interest. 

W e were  off  at  last . Prince,  thoroughly  peni- 
tent, never  went  better.  If  any  thing,  he  showed 
scarcely  enough  spirit,  for  Theoph  and  I were 
very  proud  of  him,  especially  as  people  in  the 
neighborhood  began  by  this  time  to  know  who 
we  were. 

44  He’s  a free  goer,  Smith,”  said  Mr.  Dobbs, 
regarding  him  critically.  44  Hallo ! he  don’t  in- 
terfere a little  in  the  hind-legs— does  he  ?” 

“Of  course  not,”  rejoined  Theoph,  scorn- 
fully. “Why,  look  at  him,  man!  There’s 
not  a sounder  set  of  legs  any  where.  Did  you 
notice  his  breadth  of  chest  ?” 

“No;  but  I see  he’s  uncommon  high  in  the 
flanks.  He’d  make  a racer,  Smith,  that  horse 
would !” 

Theoph  grew  radiant. 

44 Give  him  the  reins,  Smith.  George!  what 
a neck  he  has ! He’s  kind,  too,  depend  upon 
it.  Not  one  animal  in  a hundred  but  would 
have  run  like  all  creation,  coming  suddenly  upon 
an  elephant  in  that  way.” 

44  Certainly,”  assented  Theoph,  becoming  ec- 
static, 44 1 don’t  want  any  better  test  than  that. 
You  could  walk  him  up  to  a whole  menagerie. 
Sir!” 

Just  then  we  heard  a shout,  and  a great  mud- 
dy white  pig  came  dashing  through  a farm-gate. 

I have  a vague  remembrance  of  clutching 
wildly  for  the  baby ; of  seeing  Dobbs  high  up 
in  the  air ; of  my  cheek  being  dragged  heavily 
against  the  gravel,  and  of  scrambling  to  my  feet 
just  in  time  to  see  Prince  dashing  off  madly'in 
the  distance  with  our  rockaway,  minus  top  and 
passengers. 

What  bundle  was  that  lying  heavily  on  the 
bushes  beside  the  road  ? Theoph  was  picking 
it  up.  It  was  Philly ! Paralyzed  at  the  sight, 
I managed  to  gasp  out, 44  Oh,  Theoph,  is  he  dead  ?” 

44 No,  all  right!”  he  shouted,  clasping  the 
terrified  little  creature  to  his  heart  44  There’s 
not  a scratch  on  him,  thanks  to  those  good 
bushes!” 

* 44 Hollo,  Smith!”  exclaimed  a dusty  figure 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  4 4 allow  an 
old  sinner  to  correct  you.  Td  give  a little  cred- 
it to  Providence,  if  I were  you.” 

44  Dobbs,  my  dear  fellow,  you  all  safe,  too  ? 
Yes,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  thank  Provi- 
dence!” he  exclaimed,  fervently. 

“For  which,  the  escape  or  the  accident?” 
asked  the  incorrigible  Dobbs,  getting  up  slowly 
and  knocking  the  dust  from  his  clothes. 

“For  both,”  returned  Theoph,  solemnly. 
44  Good  gracious,  Emma,  look  at  your  cheek !” 

I couldn’t  very  well  look  at  my  cheek,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  as  I certainly  felt  no 
sensation  there,  I scarcely  noticed  his  exclama- 
tion in  my  excitement,  but  ran  over  to  Ellen, 
the  nurse,  who  sat  upon  the  grass  looking  wild- 
ly about  her. 
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Theophilas  and  Mr.  Dobbs  stood  her  upon 
her  feet  and  worked  her  arms  like  pump  handles. 
There  were  certainly  no  bones  broken.  Yet  she 
seemed  bewildered  and  unable  to  walk. 

“Oh,  Theoph,  dear,  she  is  injured  internal- 
ly !”  I cried,  in  distress.  * 4 One  of  you  must  run 
to  Orange  for  a doctor.” 

“ Howly  Fathers  I where  am  I ?”  broke  forth 
the  poor  girl  at  last. 

“ You’re  all  safe  now,  Ellen,”  I replied,  kneel- 
ing beside  her  and  putting  my  arm  tenderly 
round  her  shoulder.  “We  have  been  thrown 
from  the  carriage.  See,  here's  dear  little  Philly 
— don’t  you  know  him  ?” 

Theoph  held  the  baby  on  her  lap.  In  an  in- 
stant she  caught  him  in  her  arms,  *and  kissed 
him  over  and  over  again,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

“ Och,  me  darlin’ ! me  darlin’ ! Is  it  kilt  ye 
are  ? Ah,  my  poorty  baby  I Bad  look  to  the 
murtherin’  baste  thin!” 

We  knew  she  was  all  right  now.  This  point 
settled,  I suddenly  felt  a great  tingling  in  my 
left  cheek.  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Theoph  were  talk- 
ing together.  I heard  the  latter  say,  hurriedly, 

“Yes,  you  may  try — somebody  has  probably 
canght  him  before  this.  I must  stay  and  attend 
to  Em.” 

By  this  time  there  were  a few  persons  around 
us.  One  fleshy  lady,  bearing  a pitcher  of  wa- 
ter and  a bundle  of  rags,  who  declared  it  was 
“ the  most  mirac’lous  accident  she  ever  heard 
of” — two  teamsters,  and  a sprinkling  of  deeply 
entertained  children. 

The  men  were  soon  busily  examining  the 
remnants  of  our  rockaway-top ; lifting  broken 
bits  of  iron,  wood,  and  any  amount  of  leather 
anil  torn  cushion  arrangements. 

“ If  it  hadn’t  a bin  sich  a rotten  old  thing  it 
would  a gone  harder  with  you,”  observed  one  of 
the  men,  sententiously,  to  my  crest-fallen  Theo- 
philus. 

“ Yes,  it  must  have  went  all  to  pieces  at  the 
first  go,”  remarked  the  other  teamster,  reflect- 
ively. 

The  fat  lady  conducted  our  dilapidated  party 
to  her  cottage  near  by,  and  in  true  Oriental 
style  gave  us  water,  and  bade  us  wash  and  be 
welcome.  My  cheek  proved  to  bo  badly  scraped ; 
but  Theophilus,  bless  his  heart ! is  the  tenderest 
nurse  in  the  world,  and  soon  made  me  com- 
paratively comfortable. 

Our  habiliments,  though,  were  past  repair. 
Such  looking  objects  as  we  were!  My  “love 
of  a bonnet”  was  a hopeless  wreck.  As  for 
Theoph’s  clean  linen  “ duster”  it  was  past  re- 
demption by  either  soap  or  needle.  Ellen  was 
all  excitement,  and  remembered  the  accident  in 
its  minutest  particulars. 

“Och!  indade,  ma’am,”  she  repeated  again 
and  again,  “ but  it  was  areful.  I saw  the  horris 
give  one  lep,  and  thin  over  we  wint  all  forninst 
the  other!  but  I never  onst  let  go  the  dear 
child,  ma’am,  but  jist  held  on  till  him  through 
it  all.  If  ye’ll  belave  me,  ma’am,  I gathered 
his  very  cloak  around  him — so  I did !” 


After  putting  our  hearts  all  aglow  with  the  * 
thought  that  God’s  children  were  good  and  kind 
to  each  other  after  all,  our  adipose  friend  scot 
us  home  in  her  only  vehicle — a farm  wagon 
filled  with  clean  straw. 

To  our  astonishment,  as  we  neared  the  house, 
we  saw  Mr.  Dobbs  and  the  man  rubbing  down 
Prince,  who,  steaming  and  panting,  stood  near 
a cart-like  looking  affair  that  proved  on  inspec- 
tion to  be  the  remains  of  our  lovely,  1 ‘ better- 
ash-new”  rockaway.  He  had  dashed  in  with 
it  at  a furious  rate,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  our  home  force. 

A lame,  aching  party  were  we  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Dobbs  was  sorely  bruised,  and  couldn’t 
think  of  going  to  town.  Theoph  and  Kelly, 
our  hired  man,  took  Prince  back  to  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  entered  their  complaint. 

All  the  satisfaction  they  could  get  was  that 
“he  vash  not  a horsh-dealer — it  vash  his  brud- 
der’s  horsh — he  know  notting  'bout  him — his 
bcudder  vash  gone  to  Canadah — ” 

“You  told  me  California,”  interrupted  poor 
Theoph. 

“ Yell,  vat  if  I did?”  retorted  Mr.  Jacobs,  in 
no  way  disconcerted.  “ My  brudder  vill  go  to 
both  country  ’fore  he  come  home.  You  ax  roe 
take  do  horsh  off  you  hand?  Vat  for?  I no 
vant  him.  A horsh  run  vay  vonce  he  ish  no 
vorth  zat”  (snapping  his  fingers). 

Just  as  Theoph,  after  a despairing  protest, 
was  about  to  leave  the  spot  in  disgust,  accom- 
panied by  Kelly  and  the  Prince,  Jacobs  called 
him  back. 

“I  tell  you  vat  I vill  do,  and  I can  do  no 
more.  I can  not  give  you  pig  price  for  runa- 
vay  horsh ; he  ish  not  vort  tventy  dollar.  But 
I vill  do  zis.  You  say  you  carriage  all  broke : 
veil,  I vill  give  you  good  coupe,  most  so  good 
ash  new,  for  him ; vat  you  say  to  zat,  hey  ?” 

At  first  the  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain ; 
but,  finally,  ray  Antonio,  not  having  his  Portia 
there  to  attend  to  the  case,  let  it  go  by  default. 

The  (horse)  flesh  fell  to  Shylock,  and  the  coupg 
was  sent  to  “Flowery  Grove”  by  the  evening 
train. 

The  only  excuse  Theophilus  gave  on  his  re- 
turn to  that  prematurely-named  spot  was  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  sell  the  animal  to 
any  one  else;  and  he  knew  carriage  number 
one  was  past  repairing.  As  to  another  horse 
he  really  did  not  know  how  in  the  world  he 
could  spare  the  cash  to  get  one  just  then,  but  he 
would  try  to  manage  it  somehow. 

At  this  point  Damon  came  to  the  rescue  of 
his  Pythias. 

“Smith!”  he  exclaimed,  springing  from  a 
recumbent  position,  and  slapping  Theophilus 
on  the  shoulder,  “ have  I been  asleep ! Why 
in  the  world  didn’t  I think  of  it  before  ? There’s 
just  the  very  animal  you  want,  over  in  West- 
chester County,  waiting  for  you  to  come  and 
take  him!” 

Theoph  stared  hopefully,  and  Mr.  Dobbs  con- 
tinued: “Just  the  very  thing,  I tell  you.  A 
good,  sound  family  horse — not  young,  but  all 
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the  safer  for  that.  Has  been  a splendid-looking 
creature  in  his  day;  but  the  people  up  there 
have  let  him  go  down  a little.  All  they  care 
for  is  to  get  the  price  of  his  board.  I have  had 
my  misgivings  of  late  that  it’s  not  exactly  the 
right  place  for  him.  All  you  need  do  is  to  have 
him  brought  here  at  once.  You  will  soon  get 
him  -in  high  condition  and  may  have  the  full 
use  of  him  for  his  keep.  There  you  are,  my 
man ! Hold ! I’ll  give  him  to  you,  though 
there’s  not  another  man  in  the  world  that  should 
have  him. 

Pythias  thanked  him  heartily,  and  declared 
that  he  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  about  the  best  thing  for  both  sides. 

44  Certainly  it  would,  my  boy,  certainly  it 
would,”  said  Damon,  tumbling  back  again  on 
the  sofa,  “we’ll  have  him  here  at  once.” 

As  an  interested  spectator  to  the  scene  I could 
not  help  wondering  why  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  evi- 
dently was  not  burdened  with  a surplus  worldly 
treasure,  should  have  assumed  the  expense  of 
keeping  a horse  in  this  manner.  Theophilus 
relieved  me  by  asking  the  question  point-blank. 

Mr.  Dobbs  replied  rather  gruffly, 

“He  belonged  to  my  mother — ” and  closed 
his  eyes  with  pretended  drowsiness.  I saw  his 
lip  tremble,  though,  and  from  that  hour  have 
loved  him  in  spite  of  his  queer  notions. 

The  horse  was  on  a farm  in  Westchester 
County,  near  the  old  cottage  where  our  friend 
had  lived  through  his  happy  childhood,  and 
where  his  parents  had,  within  a year  of  each 
other,  fallen  into  their  last  sleep.  A simple 
marble  slab  in  the  village  church-yard,  bearing 
the  inscription  “Father  and  Mother,”  marks 
their  resting-place.  My  tears  fell  one  bright 
day  last  autumn  when  an  old  woman  living  near 
the  spot  pointed  out  the  grave,  and  told  me  that 
she  saw  a tall  gentleman  with  waving  brown 
hair  plant  the  ivy  and  roses  there  with  his  own 
hands. 

Great  was  my  surprise,  on  the  second  day 
after  our  upsetting,  to  receive  a note  from  The- 
ophilus saying  that  he  would  not  be  up  that 
night,  and  that  he  wished  Mr.  Dobbs,  “ lame  or 
not,  to  come  down,  without  fail,  by  the  first 
train  !”  44  No  cause  for  alarm,”  the  letter  added ; 
it  was  “ only  a business  afiair  requiring  imme- 
diate attention,”  etc. 

On  the  next  evening  Theoph  came  back 
alone. 

14  Well,  Em,”  he  exclaimed,  while  kissing  all 
three  of  the  children  at  once,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, “Dobbs  is  off!” 

“Off!  where?” 

44  Why,  he’s  gone.  Gone  to  California.  A 
splendid  opening  for  him  turned  up  yesterday. 
He  saw  the  parties  last  night,  and  was  off  this 
afternoon  at  a few  hours’  notice.  The  energy 
of  that  man  is  j prodigious!” 

“ How  long  will  he  be  away  ?” 

“ Ob,  perhaps  three  months,  perhaps  a year; 
can’t  tell.  Where’s  Kelly  ? Down  in  the  vil- 
lage?” 

“Yes.  Why?” 
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44 1 shall  have  to  send  him  to  Westchester  by 
the  first  train  to-morrow  morning.  Dobbs’s 
horse  is  to  be  brought  down.” 

“ That  is  good  news !”  I exclaimed,  quite  de- 
lighted. 44  But  how  did  you  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  make  the  arrangements  ?” 

“Oh,  Dobbs  thinks  of  every  thing.  You 
never  saw  any  thing  like  it.  Just  before  he 
started  he  handed  me  this  letter,  which  he  says 
will  make  it  all  right  with  Fowler,  the  man  who 
has  the  home.  The  last  thing  he  said  as  the 
boat  let  go  was,  4 Take  care  of  old  Charley,  my 
boy.  “Love  me,  love  my  dog,”  you  remem- 
ber.’ And  then  he  waved  his  handkerchief  and 
was  off.” 

All  the  next  day  our  household,  Philly  ex- 
cepted, were  in  a fever  of  expectation ; and 
when  six  o’clock  came  (the  time  when  Kelly 
and  the  horse  were  expected  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance) the  excitement  was  intense.  Even 
Miss  Kimso  ran  over  to  witness,  as  she  said, 
the  arrival  of 

“The  gallant  young  man  on  a spirited  steed.** 
The  two  little  girls  clapped  their  hands  and  ran 
about  the  lawn  like  bewildered  chickens;  and 
the  cook,  housemaid,  and  Ellen  were  constantly 
running  in  turn  to  the  front  gate,  screaming, 
44 There  he  comes!  No,  it’s  a wagon,  sure.” 
“Faith,  he’s  bringin’  two  horses,  mum.  Oh 
no,  it’s  the  stage  that’s  cornin’ !”  At  last  Ellen 
cried  out,  in  a tone  of  unmistakable  certainty, 

44  An*  by  the  powers,  mum,  here  he  is ! Well, 
if  iver  I saw  the  like ! ” 

Heralded  by  this  announcement,  Kelly  (yclept 
44  Fat”  by  his  intimates)  rode  in  state  through 
the  grand  entrance,  now  officiously  thrown  open 
by  Julie  and  the  cook.  Theophilus,  who  had 
been  under  the  pear-tree  reading  Motley  with 
dignified  composure  all  the  afternoon,  threw 
down  his  book  and  came  forward. 

There  we  all  stood,  an  eager  group,  every 
eye  intent  upon  Charles  and  his  rider.  Kelly 
appreciated  his  opportunity,  and  tried  for  once 
44  To  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.” 
Alas ! it  was  useless.  Feeling  that  an  apology 
was  required  he  exclaimed,  after  jerking  angrily 
at  the  bridle  without  producing  any  visible  effect, 

44  Ah,  Sir,  divil  a bit  off  uv  a walk  would  he 
move  for  me  the  day ! The  cray thure’s  bones 
is  a’most  through  the  skin,  Sir.” 

At  the  peroration  of  this  startling  address  ho 
presented  a side-view  to  the  assembled  specta- 
tors. The  effect  was  electric.  Theophilus  look- 
ed tragic ; Miss  Kimso  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
horror ; Ellen  and  Kitty  giggled ; and  the  cook 
clapped  her  hands  on  her  knees  and  laughed 
immoderately. 

“Faith,  he’s  a jewel,  Sir,”  said  Kelly,  with 
a grin,  sliding  down  from  the  animal’s  back  affd 
gaining  courage  from  the  sounds  around  him. 
“Upon  me  sowl,  Sir,  I’m  thinkin’  it’s  feediif 
him  on  barrels  they’ve  bin,  if  seein’  the  staves 
betokens  any  thing.” 

44  Silence!”  exclaimed  Theophilus. 

44  Will  I take  him  yonder  to  the  stable,  Sir?’ 
asked  Kelly,  sobered  in  an  instant. 
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“Yes.  Stay!”  said  Theophilus,  with  some 
hesitation.  “Are  yon  sure  you’ve  made  no 
mistake — that  you’ve  brought  the  right  horse  ?” 

“Faith,  Sir,”  answered  Kelly,  brightening, 
“ it’s  meself  axed  that  same  question,  Sir.  But 
there  wasn’t,  barrin*  this  one,  another  horris  in 
it.  Perraps  the  letther,  Sir,  will  tell  yez  about 
it,”  he  continued,  as,  after  tugging  at  his  pock- 
et for  a minute  or  so,  he  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a crumpled  note. 

“ Yes,  it’s  all  right,”  said  Theoph,  after  read- 
ing the  missive  and  handing  it  to  me  with  a hope- 
less air. 

“Theoph,  dear,”  I ventured,  soothingly,  as 
soon  as  we  were  alone,  “ we  may  as  well  take 
it  as  a joke.  It’s  the  funniest  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  us,  so  why  not  laugh  at  it?” 

“ Humph !”  replied  my  spouse,  stiffly.  “If 
you  can  see  any  fun  in  our  keeping  that  snuff- 
colored  skeleton  for  the  rest  of  his  days  you’re 
very  welcome.  What  in  the  world  Dobbs  was 
thinking  of  in  saddling  me  with  that  lank,  long- 
backed,  high-hipped  affair  I can  not  conceive.” 

“But  he  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,” 
I urged,  knowing  that  the  best  way  to  get  The- 
oph in  a good  humor  was  to  take  his  Damon’s 
part.  “He  told  us  the  horse  would  probably 
be  in  bad  condition,  you  know.” 

“ Yes,  so  he  did.  Let  Dobbs  alone  for  being 
fair  and  honest.  Well,  care  and  good  feeding 
may  possibly  bring  up  the  old  nag  after  all.  He 
said  he  had  been  a splendid  animal,  didn’t  he  ?” 

“ Certainly  he  did.  Every  body  knows  what 
a difference  a little  flesh  makes  with  a horse. 
When  once  we  get  him  good,  and  fat,  and  well- 
brushed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  will  be  a 
different  creature ; and,  after  all,  the  great  com- 
fort is,  he  will  be  perfectly  safe  and  reliable.” 

“There’s  a skeleton  in  every  house,”  says 
some  old  croaker,  I forget  who,  and  sometimes 
one  can’t  help  believing  that  it  is  so.  Our  skel- 
eton was  most  emphatically  old  Charley.  Rub- 
bing, brushing,  combing,  blanketing,  feeding  the 
creature  were  of  no  avail ; a skeleton  he  remain- 
ed. To  be  sure,  when  compelled  to  use  him, 
we  managed  to  conceal  his  anatomy  by  means 
of  an  elaborate  fly-net,  adding  a sort  of  double 
night-cap  arrangement  which  went  over  his  ears, 
and,  with  its  dangling  tassels,  gave  a slightly 
animated  effect.  This  arranged,  Kelly,  by  tight- 
ening the  check-rein  so  as  to  raise  the  long  neck 
to  a slight  angle  with  the  back,  and  plying  the 
whip  industriously,  strove  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances while  conveying  us  to  church  or  to  the 
village.  Theophilus,  who  walked  to  and  from 
the  station  every  day,  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t 
drive  the  creature;  but  Miss  Kimso  and  my- 
sometimes,  on  rare  occasions,  assumed  that 
responsibility.  That  it  was  a mortification  both 
to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  to  do  so  I will  not 
deny.  But  the  baby  needed  mountain  air ; and 
Kelly,  who  was  coachman,  footman,  stable-boy, 
gardener,  and  wood-cutter,  all  in  one,  could  not 
always  make  it  convenient  to  accompany  us. 

In  simple  justice,  however,  to  the  venerable 
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j Charles,  it  must  be  stated  that  balking  was  not 
a frequent  practice  with  him.  As  a general  rule 
I he  jogged  along  at  a regular  gait,  engrossed  in 
! brown  study;  and  it  was  only  when,  apparent- 
ly, the  subject  under  consideration  became  too 
much  for  him  that  he  stopped  short,  in  order  to 
take  it  up  deliberately  in  all  its  possible  bear- 
ings. I really  did  not  dare  to  tell  Theophilus 
of  this  little  peculiarity,  for  fear  my  career  as  a 
whip  should  suddenly  be  ended  by  imperial  com- 
mand. With  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  the 
claims  of  friendship  I knew  he  would  keep  old 
Charley  at  any  cost,  and  the  luxury  of  another 
horse  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant 
Poor  Theoph  felt  the  deprivation  keenly,  but  he 
never  hesitated  when  following,  as  he  believed, 
the  simple  line  of  duty.  He  would  be  true  to 
Dobbs,  and  Dobbs’s  horse,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen. Sometimes,  from  his  high  altitude,  he 
would  try  to  regard  Charley  as  a real  treasure, 
or,  as  his  friend  Sparrowgrass  would  say,  “a 
most  excellent  thing  to  have  in  the  country 
but  this  was  carrying  high-toned  principle  a lit- 
tle too  far. 

One  afternoon  my  husband  came  from  town 
by  an  earlier  train  than  usual.  I should  have 
been  alarmed,  fearing  he  was  ill,  bad  I not  heard 
him  whistling  “ II  Segrcto"  as  he  walked  up  the 
path. 

“Em!”  he  shoated,  as  he  bustled  into  the 
cottage,  “want  to  go  to  town  to-night?  I’ve 
taken  seats  at  the  Academy.  They’re  going  to 
have  4 Lucrezia  Borgia’  for  the  last  time  this 
season !” 

“Oh,  Theoph!”  I cried,  in  dismay,  “how 
could  yon  ? You  know  I can  not  possibly  leave 
I the  children.” 

“Yes,  you  can,  my  dear;  I have  made  ar- 
rangements for  Aunt  Ann  to  come  up  by  the 
half  past  five  train  on  purpose.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Theoph!  What  a dear, 
thoughtful  creature  you  are ! but — ” And  my 
heart  sank  at  a thought  which  dashed  upon  me. 

“ But  what  ?”  afcked  Theoph,  impatiently. 

“ My  bonnet!”  I faltered.  “ I have  no  bon- 
net!” 

“ No  bonnet ! Why  what  in  the  world  did 
you  wear  to  the  village  yesterday?” 

“ Oh  that  was  a distressed  old  thing.  My 
best  one  was  rained  on  that  day — ” 

“ What  day?” 

“Why  the  day  that  Prince  ran  away  with 
us.  Don ’t  you  remember  ? ” 

Theoph  did  remember  perfectly,  of  course; 
but  he  wished  to  go  to  the  opera,  and  so  would 
not  admit  any  thing  in  reference  to  the  damaged 
head-gear.  He  flung  the  tickets  upon  the  sit- 
ting-room table,  and  asked,  with  an  injured  air, 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Suddenly  his  mood  brightened.  “ I have  it ! 
Wear  one  of  those  worsted  things  such  as  you 
hang  over  the  chairs  in  winter.  What  do  you 
call  them  ? Riggle— rigglc— something  ?” 

“Rigoiette!”  I laughed.  “Yes,  so  I can. 
My  rigoiette  will  answer  admirably;  but — oh 
dear! — how  can  I wear  it  coming  home  to- 
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morrow  ? No  lady  would  wear  such  a thing, 
traveling,  in  the  day  time.” 

Theoph  threw  up  his  arms  in  desperation. 
4 ‘Well,  if  it’s  not  easier  to  start  a ship  of  war 
than  a woman  any  time!  There  are  hats  in 
New  York,  I presume.  You  can  buy  one  in  the 
morning.” 

Prudence  forbade  the  suggestion  that  ladies 
were  also  not  in  the  habit  of  shopping  by  day- 
light in  rigolettes.  Trusting  that  somebody  at 
Aunt  Ann’s  would  lend  me  a bonnet  for  the  pur- 
pose, I hastened  from  the  room,  in  fine  spirits, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
departure. 

In  an  instant  Theoph  called  out,  in  a tone  of 
despair, 

“Em,  it's  no  use!  The  next  train  doesn't 
stop  at  this  station,  and  there  is  no  other  until 
nine  o’clock!” 

44  Never  mind!”  I called  back,  leaning  over 
the  baluster.  4 4 The  5.30  train  stops  at  Orange.” 

44  But  Orange  is  six  miles  off,”  groaned  The- 
oph. 

44  What  if  it  is  ?”  I responded,  cheerily.  44  Old 
Charley  can  take  us  if  we  start  in  time.” 

44  Hurrah ! so  he  can ; and  stop  for  Aunt  Ann 
too  at  our  dtfpot  on  his  return.  Hurry,  dear!” 

Our  turn-out  didn’t  look  so  very  badly  after 
all  when  Kelly,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes, 
drove  around  to  the  door.  That  fly-net  was 
certainly  a great  institution.  After  kissing  the 
children  a dozen  times,  and  thanking  Miss  Kim- 
so  for  her  kind  offer  to  remain  with  them  until 
Aunt  Ann’s  arrival,  we  sprang  into  the  coupe, 
and  directed  Kelly  to  drive  with  all  practicable 
speed  to  the  Orange  Depot. 

Charley  seemed  determined  to  do  his  best; 
and  Theoph,  leaning  back  complacently,  re- 
marked, 44  If  we  keep  on  at  this  rate  we  shall 
have  time  enough  and  to  spare.” 

Before  we  had  proceeded  a mile,  however, 
my  unfortunate  spouse  suddenly  clapped  his 
hands  on  his  pockets,  looked  blank,  and  gasped, 

44  There ! I have  left  the  tickets  in  the  pock- 
et of  my  other  coat.  Stop,  Kelly ; we  must  go 
back  for  them : there’s  ample  time.” 

Kelly  turned  toward  home,  and  Charley,  well 
pleased  at  the  change,  started  off  at  quite  a live- 
ly pace.  More  for  the  sake  of  saying  something 
than  for  any  other  reason  I remarked  that  I 
thought  I saw  him  throw  them  on  the  sitting- 
room  table.  Quick  as  a wink  Theoph  clapped 
his  hands  on  his  pockets  again. 

44  No — all  right — I have  them.  I remember 
now  picking  them  up  the  last  thing.  Turn 
around  again,  Kelly.” 

Order  easily  given,  and,  one  would  suppose, 
easily  obeyed.  But  alas!  what  can  willing 
mind  avail  against  obstinate  matter?  Kelly 
pulled  oYie  rein,  clicked,  shouted,  and  plied  his 
whip-— all  to  no  purpose.  He  even  stood  up  to 
give  additional  vigor  to  his  strokes,  then  jump- 
ed out  and  took  “the  baste”  insinuatingly  by 
the  head.  Charles’s  determination  was  evi- 
dent. Go  forward  he  would;  turn  around  again 
he  would  not. 


“Then,  by  the  powers!”  exclaimed  Kelly, 
seating  himself  with  new  energy,  and  lashing 
his  horse  forward,  “but  I’ll  get  ahead  of  ye 
yet,  yer  varmint!” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  cried 
Theoph. 

4 4 I'm  going  up  a bit,  Sir,  to  the  next  turn 
there  by  the  churrich.  If  I can  just  kape  his 
attintion  till  we  get  onto  the  other  road  it’s  all 
right  wid  yez  yet.” 

Theoph  looked  admiringly  at  Kelly,  and  whis- 
pered something  to  me  about 44  native  wit but 
I was  too  much  discouraged  to  listen. 

The  rose  succeeded.  Charley  turned  down 
the  next  road  during  one  of  his  fits  of  brown 
study,  and  was  soon  going  once  more,  slowly 
but  surely,  toward  the  station. 

After  proceeding  a few  miles  further  we  saw 
onr  train,  far  in  the  distance,  hissing  its  way 
along  like  some  great  reptile. 

“All  right!”  exclaimed  Theoph.  44 We’ll 
catch  it  yet,  if  this  old  bag  of  bones  doesn’t 
tumble  down.” 

Now  what  decent,  high-minded  horse  could 
be  expected  to  stand  such  a remark  as  this  ? 

Charles  stopped  short. 

44  Get  up !”  shouted  Kelly,  in  a tone  of  alarm. 

The  distant  train  became  more  distinct. 

44 Get  up,  you  baste!” 

We  could  almost  count  the  cars. 

44G«-etup!” 

The  smoke-pipe  would  soon  be  visible. 

44  Arrah ! be  gar ! whill  ye  get  up  ?” 

Charles  stood  after  the  manner  of  a kitchen- 
bench — legs  all  out  at  an  angle  of  forty-five. 

44  I’ll  tell  ye  what,  Sir,”  said  Kelly,  laying 
down  the  lines,  44  There’s  nothin’  for  yez  but  ter 
get  out  an’  walk.  It’s  not  near  a half  mile,  Sir, 
and  ye’d  be  there  in  time.  They  wait  a good 
bit  ter  take  on  the  wood.” 

Springing  out  with  alacrity — for  I was  not 
going  to  miss  the  opera  after  all  this  trouble — I 
led  the  way  resolutely,  and  Theoph  followed. 

“This  is  what  I call  seeking  pleasure  under 
difficulties,”  he  panted,  gaining  my  side  as  I 
harried  on. 

“Yes,  but  it's  worth  it,”  said  I;  4 4 we  can 
rest  in  the  cars.” 

And  so  we  might  have  rested  in  the  care 
had  not  the  locomotive,  with  a fiendish  shriek, 
dashed  out  of  the  ddpot  with  the  whole  train 
just  as  we  were  within  twenty  feet  of  the  plat- 
form. 

Shall  I enter  into  the  details  of  that  exciting 
six-mile  walk  homeward,  or  tell  how  we  hast- 
ened in  the  hope  that  we  might  still  find  Char- 
ley in  statu  quo ; how  we  had  the  agony  of  see- 
ing him,  in  the  distance,  finally  yield  to  Kelly’s 
labors ; how  Theophilus  called  and  shouted  in 
vain,  as  the  equipage  rattled  homeward  hope- 
lessly in  advance  of  us ; how  we  still  flew  on 
and  trusted  that  Charley,  who  never  ran  so  be- 
fore nor  since,  would  take  a rest  and  enable 
Kelly  to  hear  our  beseeching  cry ; how,  finally, 
we  did  overtake  them  just  before  we  reached 
our  own  gate ; and  how  Aunt  Ann  soon  came 
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puffing  up  the  road  quite  indignant  that  no  car- 
riage had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  her? 
No.  Rather  let  the  reader  fancy  us  sleeping 
sweetly  and  calmly  that  night  after  our  unwont- 
ed exercise. 

Let  him  also  imagine  my  emotions  when, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  I was  wakened  by  a mys- 
terious thumping,  apparently  within  three  inches 
of  my  head. 

I sprang  to  the  floor.  The  window  was  open, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any  thing.  Presently 
the  thumping  was  repeated,  and  I heard  Kelly’s 
voice  calling  outside, 

44  Mr.  Smith,  are  ye  there,  Sir?” 

44  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I called,  terror- 
stricken. 

44  It’s  Mr.  Smith  I’m  wantin’,  mum.  The 
horris  is  very  bad.  Would  ye  ask  him  to  come 
till  the  stable,  mum  ?” 

“Theoph!  Theoph!”  I cried,  44wake  upl 
Old  Charley’s  sick !” 

He  gave  a dismal  moan  at  the  name,  but 
never  stirred. 

4 4 Theoph”  (shaking  him  vigorously),  Theoph- 
ilus ! old  Charley’s  sick— dying  perhaps — oh  do 
wake  up.  What  would  Mr.  Dobbs  say  if — ” 

44  Dobbs  be  hanged !”  muttered  Theoph,  glar- 
ing wildly  at  me.  “There  goes  the  train!” 
and  he  tumbled  back  on  his  pillow  like  a 40- 
pounder. 

After  rummaging  frantically  for  the  matches  I 
lit  a candle.  By  this  time  Philly  was  awake 
and  screaming  lustily.  Theoph  yielded  to  our 
combined  efforts. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  asked,  sitting  up 
and  rubbing  his  eyes.  44  Is  the  baby  sick?” 

44  No.  Kelly  wants  you  to  go  to  the  stable. 
I’m  afraid  old  Charley’s  dying.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  exclaimed  Theoph, 
leaping  up  with  great  alacrity.  44  If  he  is  very 
bad  we’ll  probably  want  whisky,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  Em,  and  hot  water.  Perhaps 
four  pails,  too,  so  that  we  can  soak  all  of  his 
feet  at  once,”  he  added,  chuckling.  In  fact  I 
never  saw  Theoph  in  better  spirits,  though  he 
seemed  resolved  to  do  all  he  could  to  save  the 
poor  beast. 

Soon  after  Theoph  went  out  Kelly  came  to 
ask  for  the  “dimmyjohn,  ma’am.” 

44  Och ! but  there’s  a hape  in  it! ” he  exclaimed, 
shaking  it  as  he  walked  out. 

Next,  Theoph  ran  into  the  house  for  a long- 
necked bottle,  with  which  to  administer  the 
whisky.  We  had  quite  a long  search  before  we 
found  one,  especially  as  the  draft  blew  out  our 
candle  three  times.  At  last  we  were  successful. 
I put  on  a big  shawl  over  my  double  gown  and 
went  with  Theoph  to  hold  the  lantern. 

We  found  Kelly  in  excellent  spirits,  and  more 
talkative  than  was  his  wont  amidst 

uThe  din  and  tell-tale  glare  of  noon.” 

Poor  Charley  took  the  whisky  quietly  enough, 
though  he  had  a kind  of  spasm  afterward.  His 
struggles  were  really  frightful. 

44  Rub  his  legs,  Kelly,”  said  Theoph. 

“Ah,  be  gorra,  Sir,”  answered  Kelly,  obey- 


ing after  a fashion, 44 1 wouldn't  be  after  throub- 
bling  meself  about  the  craythnr,  Sir.  It’s  dyin* 
he  is,  anyhow.  Arrah  I an*  it  ’ll  be  an  aise  till 
his  bones  to  be  under  the  sod ! Divii  a wooden 
over-coat  he’ll  be  wantin’,  at  all,  at  all!” 

Being  soon  weary  of  this  style  of  eloquence, 
I put  the  lantern  upon  the  ground  and  returned 
alone  to  the  house.  Theoph  followed  in  a few 
moments. 

“Em,”  he  called,  “where  can  I find  some 
wood*?  I shall  have  to  make  a fire  and  heat 
some  water.  Hadn’t  you  better  wake  Bridget 
or  Kitty  ?” 

Rather  than  call  up  the  poor  girls,  who  had 
gone  to  bed  44  worn -on  t with  their  week’s  iron- 
ing,” I assisted  my  comfort-loving^spouse  through 
this  mighty  performance,  and  smiled  to  hear  him 
whistling 44 II  Segreto ” as  he  thrust  in  stick  after 
stick. 

44  How  is  Charley  now?”  I asked,  as  soon  as 
the  blaze  was  fairly  started. 

44  Pretty  bad ; may  get  over  it,  thongh.  We*ve 
given  him  a stiff  dose  of  whisky ; and  I told  Kel- 
ly to  rub  his  legs  (the  horse's  legs,  Mrs.  Smith) 
until  I returned.” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  water  would  never  get 
hot.  At  last  Theoph,  by  deliberately  scalding 
his  hand  in  it,  satisfied  himself  that  it  would 
“do,”  and  was  about  to  start  off  with  a pailful, 
when  a shrill  scream  caused  him  to  splash  about 
a quart  of  the  fluid  upon  the  floor. 

“Help!  Murder!  Thieves!”  screeched  a 
voice  from  the  sitting-room. 

44 Oh!”  laughed  Theoph,  “ it’s  Aunt  Ann. 
Go  quiet  the  poor  soul,  Em,  while  I call  Kelly 
to  take  this  pail.” 

In  vain  “Kelly!”  “Kelly!”  rang  oat  on  the 
midnight  air.  No  individual  of  that  name  made 
his  appearance.  Theoph  told  me  afterward  that, 
when  in  desperation  he  carried  the  hot  water  to 
the  barn  himself,  he  found  Kelly  on  his  knees 
hugging  old  Charley  most  affectionately. 

44  Ah,  my  honey,”  whispered  Kelly,  confiden- 
tially; to  Charles,  “but  we’ve  had  the  fine  time 
thegitber.  It’s  long  since  I’ve  had  a drop  like 
that  to  warrum  me.  By  Saint  Pater ! but  whis- 
ky’s the  stuff  for  a boy,  anyhow !” 

44  You’ve  been  at  the  whisky,  have  yon?  you 
scoundrel ! ” exclaimed  Theoph,  lifting  the  demi- 
john and  shaking  it  with  unexpected  facility. 
“ Come,  get  up ! Do  you  hear  ?” 

44  Have  I bin  at  the  whisky,  yer  Honor?”  re- 
plied Kelly,  indignantly,  as  he  raised  his  head 
from  Charley’s  neck.  “ Och ! is  it  dhrinkin*  I 
would  be,  an*  the  poor  baste  a dyin’?”  and  Char- 
ley received  another  hug. 

Theophilus  may  have  had  great  trials  during 
the  remainder  of  that  night.  I do  not  doubt  it. 
But  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
been  so  fearfully  cross  all  the  next  day.  Kelly 
was  a model  of  penitence,  and  promised  by  all 
the  saints  on  the  calendar  never  to  transgress 
again,  “exceptin’,”  he  added,  44 I'm  left  all 
alone  twicet  forninsfc  a dimmyjohn  wid  the 
corrik  out — and  St.  Patrick  himself  couldn't 
howld  out  agin  the  like  o’  that.” 
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Charley  did  not  die — not  a bit  of  it.  He  was 
only,  as  his  keeper  said,  “a  little  overdid.”  In 
a few  days  he  was  quite  himself  again ; and  be- 
fore the  week  was  over  I was  tempted  to  travel 
en  voitur a to  the  village  once  more. 

I am  happy  to  say  our  Rosinante  quite  re- 
deemed himself  on  the  occasion.  The  only 
fright  he  gave  me  was  in  showing  decided 
symptoms  of  lying  down  while  Kelly  was  in  the 
feed-store.  To  my  great  relief  a good-natured 
negro  boy  came  to  the  rescue. 

After  tugging  a while  at  Charley’s  head,  and 
giving  him  a mouthful  of  water,  he  volunteered 
a remark  or  two. 

44  Dat  yere  horse  is  weak,  Miss  Smith,  he  is — 
can’t  har’ly  stan’  up— dat’s  a fac,  he  can’t — 
’pears  to  me  dey  ort  ter  gib  him  more  ter  eat.” 

This  was  a little  too  much.  As  I had  no 
other  audience  I ventured  to  inform  the  sable 
yonth  that  the  animal  had  always  more  food  of- 
fered him  than  he  would  take. 

44  Den  he  wants  powders— juss  let  dem  gib 
him  Mition  powders  fur  de  ap’titc — dey’d  fotch 
him  up  mighty  quick.” 

The  result  of  this  little  dialogue  was,  that  be- 
fore long  we  purchased  a package  of  Hadley’s 
famous  Condition  Powders.  Young  Africa  was 
right.  They  did  give  Charley  an  appetite.  He 
became  ravenous  as  a wolf ; but  not  an  ounce 
of  fat  appeared  in  consequence.  As  Kelly  fa* 
cetiously  remarked,  it  was  44  a race  with  him, 
whether  to  get  higher  in  the  bone  or  lower  in  the 
flesh.”  Even  Bridget  had  her  joke  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  talked  of  borrowing  him  for  a wash- 
board. Theophilus  grumbled,  and  declared  that 
it  cost  more  to  feed  him  than  it  would  a span 
of  ordinary  horses ; and  finally  I announced, 
that  ride  behind  his  miserable  carcass  I never, 
never  would  again. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  hope  of  using  him 
for  the  present,  his  afflicted  owner,  paying  well 
for  the  privilege,  had  him  turned  loose  every 
day  in  an  adjoining  field.  Theoph  even  exam- 
ined the  fences  himself,  to  be  certain  that  they 
were  all  secure ; for  he  had  just  received  a let- 
ter from  his  dear  Dobbs,  alluding  to  44  old  Char- 
in  affectionate  terms. 

Here  the  creature’s  first  exploit  was  to  delib- 
erately rush  upon  a broken  rail  and  iqjure  him- 
self so  badly  that  we  were  obliged  to  send  for  a 
horse  doctor.  Accordingly,  Kelly  was  dispatched 
on  foot  to  a small  brick  house  in  the  village, 
proclaiming  itself,  by  sundry  signs,  to  be  the 
abode  of  one  Sanders,  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
also  of  one  Amos  Dodd,  who  made  and  repaired 
gentlemen’s  clothing  in  the  neatest  possible 
style. 

It  was  mournful,  after  all,  to  see  Kelly  riding 
bock  with  the  44  docther”  in  a muddy  gig,  and 
to  watch  them  standing  near  old  Charley  in  sol- 
emn consultation.  I felt  as  if  there  was  a death 
In  the  family  already.  Dr.  Sanders,  however, 
bound  up  the  injured  leg,  administered  a pill  of 
about  the  shape  and  rise  of  the  end  of  a potato- 
masher,  and  proclaimed  his  patient  out  of  dan- 
ger. 


Bat  no : Charles  keeled  over  daring  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  lay  upon  the  grass  whizzing  like  a 
capsized  locomotive.  Theophilus  used  some  in- 
elegant expressions  while  gazing  upon  him,  and 
sent  for  Dr.  Sanders  again.  After  that  the  hot 
mashes  that  Kelly  was  forced  to  prepare  in  the 
kitchen  (especially  on  baking  days),  the  calls 
for  flannel,  Castile  soap,  rags,  and  hot  water,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  44dimmyjohn,”  were  enough 
to  drive  a woman  wild.  At  last  Charles  grew 
better.  His  wounds  began  to  heal.  Kelly  teth- 
ered him  in  the  very  centre  of  the  field,  and 
went  about  his  work  whistling,  until  one  day 
when  that  sorely  tried  individual  ran  up  to  the 
house  iu  high  wrath. 

44  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,  Sir,  would  ye  come  look  at 
the  horris  ? — whatever  it  is  is  the  matter  wid  his 
leg — bad  look  to  it ! It’s  bladin’  worse  ner  ever, 
Sir.” 

Sure  enough,  Charles,  feeling  something  itch- 
ing unmercifully,  and  having  no  finger-nails, 
had  used  his  teeth  with  effect.  Dr.  Sanders 
swore  when  he  looked  at  him. 

“That  ’ere  horse  needs  knockin’  on  the  head 
more’n  any  thing  else,”  he  observed. 

44 1 can’t  do  that,”  answered  Theoph,  bitterly ; 
44  he's  the  gift  of  a friend.” 

“Friend  be  d !”  was  the  irreverent  com- 

ment. 44 1 wouldn’t  give  such  a creetur  as  that 
standing  room.” 

To  make  a long  story  short,  Charles  repeated 
the  biting  process  so  often  that  Dr.  Sanders  de- 
clared 4 4 it  wasn’t  any  use  for  him  to  be  running 
on  this  fool’s-errand  business  any  longer;”  he 
44  couldn’t  do  any  good  to  the  beast  unless  he 
bad  him  down  to  his  own  place.” 

Theophilus  was  only  too  glad  to  have  the  pa- 
tient removed,  and  Flowery  Grove  was  accord- 
ingly relieved  of  his  presence  pro  tem . 

It  was  now  late  in  August.  P hilly  was  get- 
ting on  so  well,  all  things  considered,  that  our 
physician  recommended  us  to  remain  in  the 
country  as  long  as  practicable.  Theoph  hired 
a pretty  good  horse  by  the  month,  and  every 
thing  went  on  swimmingly,  except  that  the 
coupe,  after  costing  more  than  its  value  for  re- 
pairs, was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to 
be  “rather  unsafe.” 

Meantime  letters  came  from  Mr.  Dobbs  that 
filled  the  heart  of  Theophilus  with  delight. 

4 4 Dobbs  would  be  comfortable — rich — in  less 
than  two  years,"  he  said ; and  he  4 4 shouldn’t  be 
surprised,  either,  from  certain  hints,  etc.,  if  the 
scamp  had  formed  an  attachment  down  there, 
or  rather  if  he  were  hopelessly  4 smitten,’  for 
there  had  not  been  time  for  any  thing  deliber- 
ate.” 44  It  is  strange,  too,”  he  added,  44  that  he 
does  not  reply  to  a solitary  point  in  any  of  my 
letters.  Oh ! th<f  rascal  is  surely  iu  love !” 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dobbs’s  last  letter,  re- 
ceived in  October,  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
matter: 

u I shall  start  for  New  York  by  the  next  steamer,"  he 
wrote,  “for  a short  stay  only.  California  must  he  my 
home  for  some  years  to  come.  And,  Smith,  old  boy,  I 
shall  not  start  alone!  The  loveliest,  sweetest,  dearest 
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creature  that  God  ever  made  will  accompany  me  u my 
wife.  We  sailed  out  here  in  the  same  vessel,  have  known 
each  other  ever  since,  and,  well— wait  until  you  see  her, 
that’s  all.  Then,  if  you  have  any  fault  to  find,  fire  away 

41  If  you  are  still  at  4 Flowery  Grove*  (ha!  ha!),  and 
you  can  get  a room  for  us  at  Miss  Kimso’s,  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  you  a week  of  our  delightful  company 
immediately  after  landing.  By-the-way,  old  chap,  why 
don't  you  write?  Not  a line  from  you  have  I received. 
Buggies  & Co.  have  turned  out  prime. 

uPat  old  Charley  for  me,  and  (beg  her  pardon  for  the 
juxtaposition,  but  love  for  that  horse  is  my  weak  spot) 
present  my  warmest  remembrances  to  your  dear  wife. 
She  will  love  my  Annie,  I know.  Adieu ! Pray  for  your 
Benedict  You  in,  Dobbs.*' 

“He  will  be  here  in  ten  days!”  cried  The- 
oph,  ecstatically,  as  he  folded  the  letter;  “and 
here  comes  Miss  Kimso.  Now  we  can  ascertain 
about  the  room.” 

Miss  K.  assented  to  the  arrangement  very 
cheerfully,  though  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  could  prevail  upon  her  to  accept  any  re- 
muneration. Theophilus  was  expatiating  upon 
the  virtues  of  his  adorable  Dobbs  for  our  benefit, 
when  Dr.  Sanders,  driving  by  in  his  dingy-Iook- 
ing  gig,  held  up  his  horse  to  shout : 

“ Mr.  Smith,  you’d  better  send  for  that  horse 
of  yourn.  He’s  just  eating  his  head  off  where 
he  is.”  ■ 

“ I’ll  send  the  man  around  this  evening. 
And,  Sanders — just  let  him  have  your  bill  at; 
the  same  time,  will  you  ?”  answered  Theoph. 

“All  right!”  shouted  the  horse-doctor  as  he 
drove  oil,  leaving  a cloud  of  dust  behind  him. 

When  Kelly  brought  old  Charley  home  that 
evening  (looking  more  bony  and  rickety  than 
ever),  and  delivered  the  bill,  I really  was  afraid 
Theophilus  would  say  something  wrong,  he  look- 
ed so  desperate  for  an  instant ; but  he  evidently 
restrained  himself. 

“ Eating  his  head  off!”  he  exclaimed,  at  last, 
after  gazing  upon  the  startling  bit  of  paper; 
“ better  say  eaten  the  whole  of  his  wretched  car- 
cass again  and  again.” 

In  due  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  made  their 
appearance.  As  for  Mr.  Dobbs’s  wife,  she  was 
certainly  a charming  young  person.  We  were 
friends  from  the  very  first.  It  was  such  a relief 
to  see  somebody  else  besides  Theophilus  wor- 
shiping Mr.  Dobbs ! 

Before  they  had  been  with  us  an  hour  we  were 
all,  including  Miss  Kimso,  clustered  together 
near  the  porch,  laughing  and  chatting  like  old 
friends. 

Suddenly  the  countenance  of  Theophilus  as- 
sumed a sardonic  grin. 

“Dobbs,”  said  he,  “Fm  going  to  do  some- 
thing handsome.  From  this  hour  old  Charley 
is  yours  again.  Accept  him  as  a wedding-gift 
to  yourself  and  lovely  young  bride!” 

Mr.  Dobbs  stammered  forth  his  thanks,  and 
declared  he  would  he  “right  glad  to  see  the 
noble  old  fellow  again.” 

“ Let  the  noble  old  fellow  he  brought  forth !” 
commanded  Theoph,  in  a tragic  voice. 

Kelly  soon  appeared,  dragging  the  wedding- 
gift  after  him  by  main  force. 

Mr.  Dobbs  sprang  to  his  feet. 


“That’s  not  old  Charley  1”  he  cried,  as  soon 
as  his  emotions  would  allow  him  to  articulate ; 
“that’s — ” And  the  gentleman  doubled  him- 
self with  laughter. 

“It  is  old  Charley,  though,”  returned  The- 
oph, positively. 

“I  tell  you  it  is  not,”  gasped  Mr.  Dobbs; 
“it’s — oh  dear!  I shall  die! — it’s  a horse  that 
I sold  long  ago  to  Jim  Fowler  over  in  West- 
chester County  for  fifteen  dollars!” 

Theoph  turned  red,  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  soon  came  out  again  with  a crumpled  sheet 
of  pdper. 

Mr.  Dobbs  seized  it,  and  read  alond : 

41  KJ.  Fowler; 

44  4 Deab  8m,  -Wishing  to  have  my  old  horse  again,  I 
inclose  $40,  which,  I believe,  cover*  every  thing.  Please 
deliver  him  to  bearer,  and  (to  prevent  mistake)  return  thU 
letter  with  your  receipt  by  same  hand.  In  haste, 

44  4 Yours,  respectfully,  Charles  G.  Dobbs.’ »* 

“That’s  straight  enough,  Sir,  isn’t  it?”  ex- 
claimed Theoph,  triumphantly.  “ Kelly  brought 
it  hack  with  him  on  that  same  day,  and  here’s 
the  receipt.  Kelly !” 

“ Yez,  Sur.” 

“ Didn’t  you  get  this  horse  from  Mr.  Fowler?” 

“ Sure,  Sur — ” began  Kelly. 

“ Of  course  he  did ! ” interrupted  Mr.  Dobbs. 
“ They’re  all  named  4 Fowler’  in  this  place.  But 
it  was  John  Fowler  that  had  old  Charley,  not 
James . By-the-way,”  ha  continued,  drawing  a 
package  from  his  breast-pocket,  44 1 have  brought 
some  unopened  letters  with  me.  There  were 
such  stacks  of  them  waiting  for  me  when  I land- 
ed that  I’ve  not  had  time  to  read  half.  Let’s 
see.  Ah,  here  we  are!  This  looks  like  it.” 
And  he  tore  a yellow  envelope  asunder, 
j 44  4 Mr.  Dobbs: 

44  4 Respected  Sis,’— (this  is  it,  sure  enough) — ‘as  your 
remittances  have  not  come  to  hand  since  last  April,  I take 
the  liberty  to  send  my  little  account  for  your  horse's  hoard 
—which  please  to  pay  as  soon  as  yon  can,  as  I have  none 
too  mnch  on  hand  at  present  to  settle  my  spring  bills. 
Old  Charley  looks  better  now  than  any  young  horse  in  the 
place.  He  would  fetch  a price,  if  you  could  make  np  your 
mind  to  sell  him.  There’s  peojfle  asking  me  about  him 
most  every  day.  I’ve  rented  my  house  and  stables,  out 
and  out,  after  this  summer,  but  can  get  Charley  in  prime 
selling  order  in  two  weeks.  Excuse  me  for  asking,  bat  I 
do  wish  I knew  why  you  gave  Jim  Fowler,  down  the  road, 
$40  for  that  old  nag  of  his.  It  was  $25  more  than  he  gave 
you  for  him. 

44  4 Please  settle  the  inclosed  bill  as  soon  as  yon  can,  and 
oblige,  Your  obedient  servant,  Joint  Fowleb.’” 

By  the  time  Mr.  Dobbs  ceased  reading  The- 
ophilus was  quite  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
joke.  In  fact  we  all  laughed — Kelly  roared — 
and  even  old  Charley  (?),  who  stood  near,  threw 
up  his  head,  and  made  a sound  wonderfully  like 
ha!  ha! 

Theophilus  spoke  first : 

“Dobbs,”  said  he,  44 1 have  a proposition  to 
make.  There  is  an  unpaid  bill  in  this  pocket 
from  the  horse-doctor  who  has  attended  yonder 
steed  through  various  slight  ailments.  You 
have  one  for  your  Charley’s  hoard.  We  are 
both  ignorant  of  their  amounts.  What  say  you 
to  a blind  exchange  ? Will  you  do  it  ?”  and  he 
held  out  the  folded  bill  at  arm’sJength. 
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Mr.  Dobbs  glanced  once  more  at  John  Fow- 
ler’s 44  little  account.”  Then  he  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  gave  one  long,  penetrating 
look  at  44  old  Charley.” 

Finally  he  looked  up.  4 4 No,  Smith,”  said 
be,  solemnly,  44 1 couldn’t  do  it;  upon  my  soul 
I couldn’t.” 

After  this  Charley  drooped,  and  no  wonder. 
He  did  not  die  after  the  usual  manner  of  horses, 
but  slowly  shriveled  away ; and  before  we  re- 
turned to  town  we  laid  him  tenderly  under  our 
pear-tree. 


A ROYAL  BENGAL  TIGER. 

TEAR  by  year  the  far-away  ends  of  the  earth 
are  made  commonplace  by  the  invasion  of 
some  Yankee  trader  or  English  filibuster,  who 
straightway  sets  up  a colony,  introduces  trow- 
sers,  brandy  cock-tail,  and  the  latest  Paris  fash- 
ions, and  brushes  away  romance,  and  strange- 
ness which  makes  romance.  India  is  already 
English — os  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  American 
— in  manners  and  customs;  and  our  children 
may  travel  around  the  globe  without  losing  sight 
of  the  ugly  black  silk  hat  which  ought  to  be  the 
signal  of  civilization.  Cuba  is  girt  with  rail- 
roads, whose  engines  go  snorting  up  and  down 
the  ever-faithful  isle ; adventurous  travelers  go 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  early  train,  and  telegraph 
from  Jericho  to  London  for  a supply  of  clean 
linen ; the  Nile  has  been  seen  by  bo  many  that 
the  hunter  after  novelties  must  turn  up  his  nose 
at  it£  and  between  Du  Chaillu  and  Speke  and 
Livingstone  there  remains  only  a narrow  tract 
of  terra  incognita  in  Africa,  which  some  out- 
rageous and  impetuous  Briton  or  Yankee  will 
presently  explore,  and  leave  the  world  a waste 
of  too  well  known  platitudes  to  the  next  gener- 
ation. 

44  There’s  nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and 
it  don’t  matter,”  said  a misanthropic  Briton ; let 
us  go  back  to  the  old,  therefore.  We  know  all 
about  the  world  now ; but  no  modern  traveler, 
choke-full  of  information,  is  half  so  interesting 
as  one  of  Purchas’s  old  voyagers,  who  knew  no- 
thing— but  believed  much.  And  while  we  turn 
up  our  noses  at  a book  about  the  India  of  to-day 
— and  with  reason,  too,  for  it  is  sure  to  discuss 
the  cotton  question,  and  the  indigo  question,  and 
the  opium  question,  and  the  progress  of  common 
schools,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
the  growth  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  annual 
increase  of  wearers  of  trowsers  and  black  hats — 
a book  about  India  actually  written  thirty  years 
ago,  but  only  just  published,  gives  us  some 
hopes  of  a delightful  hour. 

We  remember  a poor  sailor-boy  who  passed 
his  earlier  years  in  a vain  search  after  monkeys. 
He  went  voyage  after  voyage ; he  saw  a few  un- 
happy quadrumanes,  chained  and  spiteful,  for 
sale  here  and  there ; but  when  he  inquired  after 
the  forests  full  of  monkeys,  which  his  grandfather 
had  told  him  of— no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  he  asked — people  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, and  replied,  44 Ah,  yes;  there  were  such 


things  hereabouts  once,  but  they’re  all  gone 
long  ago;  monkeys  are  scarce  now.”  Now, 
what  an  empty  and  foolish  world  it  is,  where 
monkeys  are  scarce ! Consider  the  relation  of 
this  interesting  animal  to  Christian  civilization. 
He  is  the  very  antipodes,  the  opposite  extreme, 
of  the  black  hat ; he  abhors  the  sight  of  trow- 
sers ; brandy  cock-tail  does  not  agree  with  him ; 
a Yankee  is  a monstrous  creature,  before  whose 
appearance  the  poor  beast  flies,  as  though  he 
knew  by  instinct  that  every  Yankee  carries  a 
locomotive  in  his  pocket. 

Colonel  Campbell  went  to  India  in  1830,  be- 
fore railways  were  yet  firmly  believed  in ; when 
Professor  Morse  had  not  yet  happened  upon  the 
idea  of  the  abominable  electric  telegraph ; when 
yet  the  monkey  was  in  his  glory  over  a large 
part  of  the  world.  He  went  thither  a young 
officer,  a hunter — not  a murderer,  like  Gordon 
Cumming — a naturalist,  and  therefore  a close 
observer  of  natural  objects.  In  Colonel  Camp- 
bell’s time  there  was  no  overland  line ; no  short 
cut  by  steamer;  men  went  to  India  in  good, 
stanch,  safe,  kettle-bottomed  sailing  ships— tea- 
wagons  they  were  sometimes  called ; and,  if  it 
was  their  first  voyage,  they  were  favored  on 
crossing  the  equator  with  a sight  of  Neptune, 
and  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sea. 

44  The  ceremony  commenced  by  Neptune  ask- 
ing me,  through  a speaking-trumpet  applied 
close  to  my  ear,  4 How  old  I was* — 4 Why  I had 
come  to  sea’ — 4 Whether  I had  previously  crossed 
the  line,'  etc. ; and  each  time  I attempted  to  an- 
swer having  the  enormous  shaving-brush,  cov- 
ered with  lather,  stuffed  half-way  down  my 
throat.  Declining  to  answer  only  made  matters 
worse;  for  the  doctor  was  immediately  called 
upon  to  restore  my  power  of  speech.  This  he 
dcxtrously  accomplished  by  digging  his  lancet 
into  my  foot,  and  completed  the  cure  by  cram- 
ming one  of  his  abominable  boluses  into  my 
mouth.  My  face  was  now  copiously  lathered 
and  scraped,  and  my  legs  being  tilted  up,  I fell 
backward  into  a sail  filled  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  Blindfolded  as  I 
was,  I fancied  myself  overboard,  and  struck  out 
for  my  life.  But  my  miseries  were  not  yet  end- 
ed. I was  startled  by  a hoarse  roar,  and  the 
two  bears,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  their 
victim,  seizing  me  in  their  tarry  paws,  ducked 
my  head  under  water,  and  bundled  mo  about 
till  I verily  thought  I should  be  drowned.  At 
last  I managed  to  tear  .the  bandage  from  my 
eyes,  upset  one  of  the  bears,  and,  jumping  on 
his  prostrate  body,  succeeded  in  making  my  es- 
cape. Being  now  one  of  the  initiated,  I was 
provided  with  a fire-bucket,  and  allowed  to  amuse 
myself  by  ducking  the  unfortunates  who  succeed- 
ed me.” 

Landing  at  Madras,  they  found  the  beach  be- 
set with  clamorous  natives,  all  eager  to  serve 
the  new-comers,  and  all  talking  at  once.  44  Sa- 
laam Sahib! — Master  please  to  want  Dobash?" 
— asked  a sleek,  well-fed  butler,  in  scarlet  tur- 
ban and  flowing  white  muslin  robes — making  a 
profound  obeisance,  and  thrusting  into  my  hand 
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a huge  packet  of  written  certificates  of  character, 
the  greater  number  of  which  he  had  probably 
stolen  or  hired  for  the  occasion.  44  I very  good 
‘bootleer.*  Plenty  good  character  I got:  General 

II , Sahib;  Colonel  S— , Sahib;  Doctor 

H , Sahib— -plenty  great  gentlemen  I serve. 

Look,  Sahib ; Master  please  to  read ; that  time 
he  see  I tell  true  word.  I very  good  man — 
Hindoo  caste — not  can  tell  lie.  Ya,  ya!  sup- 
pose Hindoo  man  tell  lie,  that  time  Debil  come 
catch!” 

You  see  that  so  long  ago  as  1830  they  had 
already  imported  the  devil  into  India.  The 
English  have  been  playing  him  there  ever  since. 
In  those  days,  when  the  pagoda-tree  still  grew 
44  on  India’s  coral  strand”  as  well  as  in  the  up-  j 
country,  and  young  Englishmen  went  out  on 
purpose  to  pluck  the  ripe  fruit  and  stuff  their 
pockets  with  it,  every  British  officer  traveled,  on 
the  march,  like  the  governor  of  a province;  and 
a clerk  in  the  civil  service  could  not  stir  abroad 
without  an  elephant  and  a small  army  of  retain- 
ers. Colonel  Campbell  gives  an  instructive  list 
of  the  44  principal  things  required  on  taking  the 
field,”  which  will  make  the  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants of  our  Union  army  grin : 

A test — single-poled  for  a subaltern,  and  donble-poled 
for  a captain,  or  field-officer— with  two  or  four  bullocks  to 
carry  it,  according  to  its  pixe. 

A portable  camp-table,  chair,  and  bapin-stand. 

A camp-cot,  consisting  of  a light  frame- work  of  wood, 
with  a rattan  bottom,  and  a thin  cotton  mattress,  on  which 
Is  packed  the  table,  chair,  and  other  light  articles — the 
whole  being  carried  by  two  coolies  on  their  beads. 

A good  horse— or  two  of  them,  if  you  can  afford  it — 
with  his  attendants,  a gornh-wallah,  or  horse-keeper,  and 
a grass-cutter — one  of  each  being  required  for  each  horse. 

A sufficient  number  of  bullocks  to  carry  your  baggage. 

Two  servants : a dobash,  or  head  man,  and  a maty-boy. 

Two  cowrie-baskets,  containing  a sufficient  stock  of  tea, 
sugar,  < offee,  brandy,  and  wax-candles,  carried  by  a coolie, 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  an  elastic  slip  of  bamboo. 

A couple  of  hog-spears — the  spear-heads  made  by  Araat- 
chelera,  at  Salim,  and  the  Bhafts  of  male  bamboo  brought 
from  the  Conkan. 

A hunting-knife,  also  made  by  Amatchelem,  if  possible. 

A hunting-cap,  strong  In  proportion  to  the  respect  you 
have  for  your  skull— a thin  plate  of  iron  let  into  the  crown 
is  not  a bad  thing  in  a stony  country. 

A good  stock  of  cheroots,  and  plenty  of  ammunition — it 
being  taken  for  granted  that  you  are  already  provided  with 
a gun,  a rifle,  and  a telescope. 

If  you  survey  this  list  attentively,  you  will 
find  that  a captain  in  the  English  East  India 
army  took  the  field  accompanied  by  a personal 
train  of  not  less  than  nine  servants  of  various 
grades,  and  probably  as  many  bullocks.  The 
Colonel  adds,  modestly : 44  Some  men,  who 
study  their  comfort  rather  than  their  purse,  in- 
dulge in  a palanquin,  a Chinese  mat,  a tent 
carpet,  and  many  other  little  luxuries ; but  the 
fewer  things  of  this  kind  a man  hampers  himself 
with  the  better.”  Stonewall  Jackson’s  hungry 
fellows  would  have  been  delighted  to  fight  with 
an  army  carrying  a train  in  this  proportion. 

When  the  captain  traveled  44  post”  to  his  sta- 
tion it  was  by  palanquin,  each  conveyance  of 
this  kind  being  borne  by  twelve  men,  with  a 
thirteenth  to  carry  a light  by  night ; and  if  he 
traveled  4 4 dawk,”  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 


by  express  train,  he  was  carried  incessantly  for- 
ward, day  and  night,  relays  of  beorera  being  in 
readiness  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles. 

A roan  so  well  fed,  well  attended,  and  thor- 
oughly cared  for  might  well  have  stomach  for  a 
fight  with  the  royal  Bengal  tiger,  whose  appear- 
ance, even  in  the  menagerie,  is  sufficiently  form- 
idable and  majestic  to  make  his  chase  warm  the 
coldest  blood.  The  tiger  of  India  is  a much 
more  respectable  animal  than  the  African  lion, 
who  stands  charged  with  rank  cowardice  by  so 
eminent  and  trust-worthy  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Livingstone.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  even 
the  tiger  has  nerves,  and  is  capable  of  running 
away  when  surprised  by  the  wild  whoop  of  an 
accomplished  tiger  hunter.  But  he  has  abund- 
ance of  courage,  and  besides  this,  pertinacity, 
resource,  ingenuity,  and  some  little  notion  of 
strategy ; while  his  brother-in-law,  the  lion,  is, 
after  all,  only  a great  handsome  lubber,  whom  a 
Frenchman  shoots  by  moonlight  alone.  44  N^r- 
cr  attack  a tiger  on  foot — if  you  can  help  it,” 
6ays  Colonel  Campbell.  But  it  is  on  foot  that 
the  lion  is  commonly  met  and  killed. 

To  have  a Bengal  tiger  for  your  neighbor  is 
no  joke.  44  Were  not  tigers  very  numerous  in 
Kandeish?”  General  Briggs  was  asked  by  the 
Parliamentary  committee  on  cotton-growing  in 
India.  He  replied  on  oath,  44  Yes ; I was  call- 
ed upon  by  the  Government  to  make  a return  of 
the  damage  they  had  done  during  the  four  yean 
I was  there;1'  and  he  mentions  that  during  that 
time  350  men  had  been  carried  off  and  24,000 
head  of  cattle  had  been  devoured  by  these  ani- 
mals. This  is  an  average  of  nearly  90  men  and 
G000  head  of  cattle  per  annum.  The  royal  tiger 
might  sit  for  the  original  of  the  famous  dragon 
of  Wantlcv,  who  devoured  whole  villages. 

The  “man-eater”  is  generally  a tigress,  an 
old  beast,  no  longer  active  enough  to  capture 
antelopes  or  other  alert  and  active  game,  and 
with  teeth  too  poor  to  tackle  a buffalo.  She 
takes  to  preying  upon  men,  therefore,  at  first 
from  necessity,  and  afterward  from  choice,  and. 
Colonel  Campbell  assures  us,  does  not  care  to 
look  after  other  game.  She  is  a sneak,  cow- 
ardly, cautious  to  the  last  degree,  savage  and 
treacherous  as  all  of  her  kind.  Nothing,  not 
even  fire,  can  drive  her  from  her  concealment 
Sometimes  half  the  hair  is  burnt  from  her  back 
before  she  breaks  cover.  A confirmed  man-eater 
generally  lurks  around  a village,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a frequented  road.  Then  this  horri- 
ble beast  becomes  a plague  to  the  unfortunate 
people.  They  can  not  stir  abroad  without  dan- 
ger : they  are  attacked  at  the  plow  ; the  women 
dare  not  fetch  w*ater  from  the  well ; wherever 
the  villagers  go  the  eye  of  this  silent  monster  is 
upon  them.  44  The  persecuted  laborers,  relum- 
ing at  sunset  from  their  toil,  may  be  seen  hur- 
rying along  witli  trembling  speed,  and  ottering 
loud  yells  in  hopes  of  scaring  their  hidden  foe.” 

The  tiger  is  most  commonly  hunted  on  ele- 
phants. The  first  proceeding  of  the  hunters  is 
to  track  the  animal  to  its  haunt ; and  in  this, 
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which  is  the  work  of  a peculiar  and  trained  set 
of  men,  these  display  the  utmost  skill,  patience, 
and  courage.  Not  infrequently  a tiger  is  tracked 
three  days  before  he  is  at  last  “ marked  down.” 
But  when  this  is  accomplished  he  is  said  to  be 
already  half  killed.  Where  no  tracker  can  be  j 
got,  a rather  expensive,  but  also  effective,  way 
to  get  at  the  brute  is  to  fasten  a bullock  some- 
where near  his  walk.  The  unfortunate  animal 
is  generally  carried  off  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
but  the  tiger  leaves  in  that  case  plain  marks  by 
which  to  trace  his  course  homeward. 

To  say  that  an  animal  carries  off  a bullock 
seems  a tough  story;  but  Colonel  Campbell 
proves,  on  abundant  evidence,  that  this  is  regu- 
larly done.  He  tells  a surprising  story,  cveu,  of 
a tiger  who  killed  a bullock  and  actually  leaped 
over  a hedge  with  the  dead  animal  in  its  mouth; 
and  this  occurred  under  his  own  notice  1 Here 
is  another  example  of  the  tremendous  strength 
of  the  tiger : 

4 1 Four  fine  oxen,  harnessed  in  the  same  team, 
were  destroyed  by  a tiger  while  their  owner  was 
driving  them  in  the  plow.  He  described  their 
death  as  having  been  the  work  of  a few  seconds. 
When  in  the  act  of  turning  his  cattle  at  the  end 
of  a furrow  a tiger  sprang  from  some  neighbor- 
ing  brushwood  on  the  leading  bullock,  broke  his 
neck  by  a single  wrench,  and  before  the  other 
terrified  animals  could  disengage  themselves  all 
were  destroyed  in  the  same  manner.  The  man 
fled  to  a neighboring  tree,  from  whence  ho  saw 
the  monster  finish  his  work  of  death,  and  then 
trot  back  into  the  jungle  without  touching  the 
carcasses ; as  if  ho  had  done  it  from  mere  love 
•f  slaughter,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  My  friend  Elliot,  from  whom  I had 
this  anecdote,  saw  the  bullocks  immediately  aft* 
er  they  were  killed,  and  found  that  one  of  them 
had  been  thrown  back  with  speh  violence  that 
his  horns  were  driven  into  the  ground  to  a con- 
siderable depth.'* 

A good  sporting  elephant  must  have  courage 
and  patience.  He  must  search  the  cover  inch 
by  inch,  tearing  down  small  trees  and  trampling 
under  foot  brushwood,  to  make  a clear  track. 
At  the  command  of  his  driver  the  sagacious 
brute  picks  up  stones  and  hands  them  to  the 
driver,  to  throw  ahead  into  the  jungle.  When 
he  sees  the  tiger  ho  lifts  up  his  trunk — his  vul- 
nerable part,  at  which  the  foe  always  leaps — and 
trumpets.  Above  all,  he  must  never  charge  the 
tiger.  It  is  his  business  to  stand  perfectly  still, 
and  leave  the  enemy  to  the  three  or  four  marks- 
men who  arc  placed  upon  his  back.  A charg- 
ing elephant  is  not  a pleasant  companion.  He 
generally  pitches  himself  down  upon  his  knees 
to  meet  the  attack  of  the  tiger,  and  by  the  mo- 
tion pitches  his  passengers  out  of  the  howdah, 
perhaps  into  the  very  jaws  of  their  prey. 

The  mahout,  or  driver,  who  sits  upon  the  neck 
of  his  beast,  occupies  the  place  of  danger,  and 
requires  also  great  courage.  It  is  his  duty  dur- 
ing the  fray  to  keep  the  elephant  steady,  and, 
after  the  tiger  is  killed,  to  reward  his  charge 
with  lumps  of  sugar  dipped  in  tiger’s  blond. 


Tiger  shooting  is  a sport  which  requires  a 
number  of  men,  and  several  appliances  not  used 
in  the  ordinary  chase.  For  instance,  rockets 
are  used  to  drive  a reluctant  animal  from  its 
lair;  other  fire-works  to  turn  it  back  if  it  at- 
tempts to  run  off;  and  horns  are  blown  for  the 
same  purpose.  Meantime  a hundred  men  sur- 
round the  thicket,  and  give  warning  from 
tree-tops  or  elevated  rocks  of  the  animal's  move- 
ments. 

What  cunning  an  old  man-eater  possesses  is 
shown  by  the  story  of  one  who,  being  marked 
down  after  great  labor  and  repeated  efforts,  and 
driven  out  of  her  lair  by  an  elephant,  actually 
followed  upon  the  elephant's  tracks,  immediate- 
ly behind  him,  in  silence,  and  was  not  discov- 
ered till  the  hunters  had  completed  a large  cir- 
cle in  their  reconnoissance,  and  to  their  amaze- 
ment came  upon  their  old  tracks,  and  found  the 
marks  of  a tiger  covering  them ! Sir  John  Ou- 
tram,  to  whom  this  occurred,  happened  to  look 
behind,  and  saw  the  tiger  crouching  close  under 
the  elephant’s  crupper  and  intently  watching  the 
mahout,  as  though  making  ready  to  spring  upon 
him. 

Tigers  are  sometimes  shot  from  trees;  they 
never  climb,  and  a man  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
in  a tree-top  is  perfectly  -safe.  Indeed  the  mon- 
ster never  looks  up,  but  only  straight  before 
him,  as  he  rushes  off.  Men  have  been  known 
to  hunt  the  tiger  on  foot,  but  also  they  have 
been  known  in  such  cases  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
miserably.  Several  Englishmen  have  speared 
tigers  successfully,  but  few  have  the  nerve  to 
attempt  what  would  Iks  sure  death  to  them  if 
they  missed  their  quarry ; and  wo  should  imag- 
ine few  horses  could  be  trusted  to  take  one  up 
to  a tiger. 

The  tiger  dislikes,  or  perhaps  fears,  the  In- 
dian wild-dogs,  who  are  said  to  attach  him  in 
herds.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  not  remain 
in  any  neighborhood  where  they  take  up  their 
abode.  It  comes  out  after  its  prey  most  gener- 
ally in  the  evening,  except  in  the  case  of  a con- 
firmed man-eater,  who  does  not  avoid  the  day- 
| light.  The  tigress  has  little  or  no  affection  for 
her  young,  and  when  pursued  readily  abandons 
them. 

Such  is  the  King  of  the  Indian  jungles  at 
home.  One  can  hardly  recognize  his  likeness 
in  the  Royal  Bengal  Tiger  of  the  menageries, 
cowering  down  in  a corner  of  his  cage  or  lazi- 
ly paring  its  narrow  bounds,  with  hardly  spirit 
enough  to  set  up  a feeble  growl,  or  rather  snarl, 
when  the  keeper  stirs  him  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  crowd  who  have  gathered  to  look  at  him. 
In  exile  and  captivity  he  reminds  us  of  certain 
other  dethroned  monarchs — < f James  II.  at 
Versailles  and  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  At 
home  and  in  power  lie  is,  as  we  have  seen,  like 
most  other  monarchs,  treacherous,  savage,  and 
selfish — a sort  of  four-footed  < icorge  the  Fourth 
— with  few  qualities  to  admin  l.  \oiid  -trength 
and  a kind  of  gentlemanly  eleg.im  i ; for  ilm  rest, 
a scourge  and  terror  to  the  < oiOiiry  whirl*  le*  in- 
I fests. 
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FROM  A SOLDIER’S  WIFE. 

AT  Paducah,  Kentucky,  I first  realized  what 
it  required  to  be  a soldier’s  wife.  I had 
seen  much  before,  and  borne  a great  deal,  yet 
it  seemed  but  little  comparatively  when  I came 
to  take  leave  of  my  husband,  and  turned  back  to 
my  lonely  room  to  await  his  return. 

True,  I had  expected  this — was  prepared  for 
it  in  a measure ; yet  a strange  and  overpowering 
sense  of  my  position  came  over  me  that  I had 
not  felt  before,  when  I stood  by  the  window  to 
catch  a last  glimpse  of  a beloved  form.  He  was 
standing  upon  the  deck  of  a large  boat,  with 
hundreds  of  others  around  him ; yet  I seemed 
to  see  him  only,  his  sad  face  turned  to  me  in  a 
mute  farewell  as  the  bell  clanged  and  the  pon- 
derous vessel  swept  slowly  out  into  the  stream, 
and  turned  her  prow  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee.  It  was  but  a moment,  during  which 
I leaned  against  the  casement,  breathless,  ago- 
nized. There  the  waters  lay  cold  and  glittering 
under  the  spring  sunbeams,  and  the  sadness  of 
utter  desolation  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  my 
spirits. 

I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I shut  every  ray  of 
the  bright,  beautiful  sun  from  my  room,  feeling 
as  if  it  was  a mockery  too  bitter  to  endure  in  that 
hour ; that  I threw  myself  upon  my  couch  and 
wept  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  for  the  time 
forgetful  that  there  were  any  in  the  world  foore 
sorrowful,  and  with  deeper  cause  for  sorrow  than 
I.  But  it  is  true,  and  here  I confess  my  selfish 
weakness  repentantly,  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I have  since  that  time  learned  to  think  less  of 
myself  and  more  of  others  on  whom  the  hand 
of  affliction  has  fallen  heavily,  while  I am  still 
unscathed. 

After  the  first  burst  of  grief  I roused  myself 
with  the  question,  “ What  shall  I do?”  and  the 
answer  came  so  quickly  that  my  cheek  was  dyed 
with  shame.  What  should  I do,  with  three 
hospitals  in  sight  of  my  window  ? No  need  to 
ponder  the  question  long.  The  call  of  duty 
was  loud  and  strong,  and  I obeyed  it  without 
delay. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
I first  entered  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a hospital,  and  walked 
up  its  aisle  under  the  gaze  of  a hundred  eyes. 
The  very  remembrance  of  that  time  thrills  me 
again  with  the  same  sensation  of  pity  and  pain 
that  rose  in  my  heart  as  I looked  upon  the  pale, 
emaciated  faces  around  me.  Near  the  pulpit 
two  men  were  standing,  whom  I rightly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  doctor  and  steward.  Toward 
them  I went  directly,  and  addressed  the  tallest 
of  the  two. 

“Is  this  the  attending  physician  of  the  hos- 
pital ?” 

“It  is,  madam.  Dr.  L , at  your  serv- 

ice. What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“Tell  me,  Sir,  how  I can  make  myself  use- 
ful to  others.  My  husband  has  gone  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  to  be  away  for  several  weeks, 
perhaps,  during  which  time  I shall  have  no- 


thing to  do,  unless  you  make  me  useful  here. 
Can  I be  of  service  ?” 

“Look  about  you  and  see.  There  has  not 
been  a lady  within  these  walls  since  I came, 
nearly  five  weeks  ago.  Your  voice  is  soft,  your 
hand  light  and  skillful — all  women’s  are — and 
I have  no  doubt  but  your  eyes  will  be  quick  to 
see  what  should  be  done.  I shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  come.” 

“Thank  you.  I may  come  to  you  for  ad- 
vice when  I want  it?”  I asked. 

“Certainly.  I shall  be  happy  to  assist  you 
at  all  times.” 

I bowed  and  turned  away,  feeling  as  if  about 
to  realize,  indeed,  some  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  war. 

In  a few  moments  I had  laid  aside  my  hat 
and  cloak,  rolled  my  sleeves  away  from  my 
wrists,  and  constructed  an  impromptu  apron  of 
an  old  sheet  which  I found  among  the  bandages 
in  the  linen  room.  Thus  prepared  for  the  work 
which  I saw  before  me,  I went  out  to.  the  kitch- 
en and  obtained  warm  water,  a tin  wash-basin, 
and  some  towels.  For  combs  and  brushes  I 
was  compelled  to  send  out  before  I could  do 
any  thing. 

Theii  the  work  began  in  earnest.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  lower  berth,  I went  up  the  entire 
length  of  the  aisle,  taking  each  patient  in  his 
turn  until  I got  through.  Grimed  faces  and 
hands  were  to  be  bathed,  hair  and  beard  trimmed 
and  brushed — a long  and  distressing  task.  But 
I had  undertaken  it  with  a will,  and,  though  my 
arms  and  neck  ached,  I would  not  yield  until 
the  last  sufferer  had  been  relieved. 

It  was  half  past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
before  I had  done,  and  when  I reached  the  ho- 
tel I could  scarcely  stand  for  very  weariness. 
Such  duties  were  new  to  me  then,  and  the  ex- 
citement helped  to  wear  away  my  strength.  But 
the  memory  of  grateful  thanks,  tearful  eyes,  and 
broken,  trembling  exclamations  of  relief  more 
than  repaid  me.  Even  as  I sat  beside  them, 
passing  the  cool  sponge  over  their  faces  or  brush- 
ing the  tangled  hair,  many  of  the  sufferers  had 
fallen  asleep. 

I slept  little  that  night.  It  was  vain  to  at- 
tempt sleep  after  such  an  experience.  More- 
over, an  idea  came  to  me  that  filled  me  with 
unrest.  I had  observed  when  tea  was  brought 
in  how  coarse  and  unpalatable  the  food  was, 
and  that  many  turned  from  it  with  loathing. 
There  was  hard,  brown  bread  crisped  to  a black- 
ened toast ; some  fat  bacon,  and  black  tea  with- 
out milk  served  to  the  men  on  that  evening. 
The  tea  was  sweetened  with  very  coarse  brown 
sugar,  stirred  into  it  with  large  iron  spoons. 
They  drank  from  tin  cups  and  ate  from  tin 
plates.  This  would  have  made  little  difference 
had  the  food  been  nice  and  palatable,  which  it 
certainly  was  not.  Some  of  the  men  told  me, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  they  could  not 
have  swallowed  a mouthful  to  save  their  lives. 

I rose  very  early  the  following  morning,  filled 
with  the  idea  that  many  of  those  brave  sufferers 
were  actually  starving,  and  determined  to  look 
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Into  the  matter  more  closely.  Bat  few  of  the 
nurses  were  astir  in  the  hospital,  and  I went  to 
thejcitchen,  where  the  cook  had  just  commenced 
the  preparation  of  the  morning  meal,  and  was 
greeted  with  a surly  “ Good-morgen”  in  mixed 
German-English.  In  a moment  I saw  that  I 
should  not  have  a very  pleasant  time  in  my  ex- 
aminations. After  a few  careless  remarks,  to 
set  the  man  in  a good-humor,  I asked  him  to 
show  me  the  hospital  stores  for  the  day’s  con- 
sumption, which  he  did  ungraciously  enough. 
A moment’s  observation  filled  me  with  horror 
and  indignation. 

“Do  you  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  cook 
. all  this  stuff  for  those  men  in  the  other  room  ?” 
I said,  indignantly.  “Look  at  this  tea,  black 
and  mouldy  as  it  can  be,  and  this  bacon  is  one 
living  mass  I Here  are  salt  fish  laid  upon 
boards  over  the  sugar-barrel,  brine  dripping 
through  into  the  sugar ! I hope  you  have  not 
been  using  this  for  their  tea.” 

“ It  is  not  my  fault.  I am  not  ze  prowider 
fur  ze  hospital,”  growled  the  cook  in  response. 
“I  does  my  duty  so  fur  as  I can.  I cooks  ze 
rations  zat  is  bring  to  me,  and  zat  is  all  so  fur 
as  I go.” 

“Well,  that  is  farther  than  you  will  go  in 
less  than  a week  from  now !”  I answered,  quick- 
ly. “ If  you  had  the  soul  of  a man  in  you  you 
would  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
horrible  things  as  those!  Poor  boys!  No 
wonder  they  turned  away  from  such  food  in  dis- 
gust. Some  of  those  men  are  starving  to  death. 
Do  you  know  it?” 

He  stared  at  me  aghast  and  made  no  reply. 

“ It  is  really  true,  and  I know  it.  How  can 
they  eat  such  bread  and  meat — drink  such  tea 
as  this?  They  are  weakened  by  illness,  and 
require  delicacies.  It  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  many  of  those  men  to  swallow  coarse 
food,  even  if  clear  and  palatable.  How  then 
can  they  eat  this  ?”  I repeated,  looking  at  him 
steadily  till  his  head  drooped,  and  I began  to 
suspect  that  he  was  even  more  guilty  than  at 
first  appeared.  Afterward  I found  that  he  had 
carefhlly  put  aside  all  the  delicacies  that  found 
their  way  to  the  hospital  and  feasted  upon  them, 
while  those  for  whom  they  were  intended  faded 
and  pined  day  by  day  under  his  eyes. 

When  Dr.  L— — came  I went  to  him  at  once 
and  told  him  how  I had  been  engaged,  and 
what  I had  found  in  my  researches.  He 
looked  so  much  surprised  that  indignation  was 
redoubled,  and  I could  not  forbear  expressing 
it  in  plain  words. 

“ Can  it  be  possible  that  you,  the  physician 
in  charge  of  a hospital,  do  not  know,  after  five 
weeks’  service,  what  your  patients  have  to  eat?” 

“I  am  not  here  when  the  meals  are  served. 

I give  orders  for  such  diet  as  my  patients  must 
have,  and  my  steward’s  business  is  to  carry  out 
my  instructions.” 

“ Do  you  never  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  stores  ? Have  you  never  examined  to  see 
if  they  were  as  they  should  be?  It  seems  to  me 
you  ought  to  know  all  about  what  is  going  on  j 


here.  If  three  hundred  lives  were  in  my  hands 
as  they  are  in  yours  I should  not  dare  to  trifle 
with  them  thus!”  • 

“You  are  severe,  madam!” 

“ Ask  yourself  if  I am  unjustly  so,  Sir.  I 
do  not  desire  to  appear  rude  or  assuming ; but 
indeed  I won’t  look  upon  this  unmoved.  What 
I saw  last  night  and  this  morning  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  a condition  that  is  a shame  to  any 
hospital.  See  the  confusion  all  around  us! 
Remember  how  long  helpless  men  have  lain 
without  even  a face  bath  or  a wound  dressed 
for  three  days,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
dreadful  slow  starvation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected ! If  all  hospitals  are  kept  like  this  God 
pity  the  poor  soldiers!” 

“ Since  you  see  the  evils  so  plainly,  perhaps 

you  can  suggest  a remedy,”  remarked  Dr.  L , 

sarcastically. 

“ I will  try,  if  you  will  act  upon  the  sugges- 
tion, ” I answered,  quickly. 

“Well?” 

“In  the  first  place,  then,  what  do  you  do 
when  a man  fails  to  draw  his  regular  rations  ? 

“ He  is  entitled  to  its  value  in  money  if  he 
wishes  it.” 

“ Then  why  not  refuse  to  draw  such  rations 
as  those,  and  with  the  money  buy  food  that  can 
be  eaten?” 

“It  might  be  done  if  there  was  any  thing  to 
buy.  I am  afraid  it  will  be  hard  work  if  you 
attempt  it.” 

“No  matter;  it  must  be  done.  If  you  will 
furnish  me  with  a boy  to  do  errands,  I will  see 
if  I can  not  get  fresh  batter,  eggs,  and  chickens, 
at  least — perhaps  milk  also.  These  would  prove 
invaluable  just  now.  To-day  I intend  to  send 
to  a Society  for  some  sheets  and  mattresses; 
and,  if  you  have  no  decided  objection,  will  try 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  if  possible." 

“I  see  you  are  one  of  the  working  kind,”  said 
the  Doctor.  “ Do  all  you  wish,  and  call  upon 
me  when  I can  render  any  assistance.” 

“ That  will  be  very  frequently,  I assure  you.” 
And  with  that  I turned  away,  still  too  much  in- 
censed to  treat  him  civilly.  He  was  willing 
enough  to  let  other  people  take  his  work  off  his 
hands,  since  he  would  come  in  for  a full  share 
of  the  credit  in  the  end.  At  least  that  was  my 
uncharitable  thought  at  the  moment;  and  I am 
not  sure  now  that  I was  far  wrong,  as  I know 
his  character  better. 

The  same  day  I went  to  him  again  about  the 
boy,  but  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter, 
so  I went  to  the  Quarter-master  instead.  He 
furnished  a horse,  and  I 6ent  my  own  waiting- 
man  out  to  the  country  for  supplies,  making 
him  take  a receipt  for  every  penny  he  paid  in 
his  purchases.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining precisely  how  much  was  spent,  as  I 
desired  to  render  a faithful  account  of  my  stew- 
ardship. I was  fully  aware  that  the  ground  I 
was  taking  might  easily  prove  a dangerous  one 
should  I fail  to  keep  precise  accounts  of  my  ex- 
penditures, and  resolved  to  give  no  chances  for 
misrepresentation.  Every  receipt  and  bill  of 
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Bale,  after  being  duly  copied  in  my  own  account- 
book,  was  carefully  tiled  in  the  Quarter-master's 
office,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  who  chose 
to  examine  them. 

Mr.  P , the  Quarter-master,  was  a kind, 

gentlemanly  man,  in  whom  I found  an  ever-ready 
assistant.  He  had  received  a donation  in  money, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded,  from  some  one  in 
Illinois,  which  he  begged  me  to  use  as  designed, 
and  I did  so  gladly.  Even  with  that  I had  not 
enough,  and  was  often  compelled  to  draw  from 
my  own  purse  the  means  wherewith  to  supply 
the  many  wants  of  the  patients. 

It  took  me  a week  to  get  fairly  started  in  my 
vocation  as  hospital  nurse.  There  was  such  an 
entire  absence  of  system  in  the  establishment, 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  bring  it  into 
any  thing  like  order.  The  nurses  w*cre  detailed 
each  day  from  the  convalescent  corps — weak, 
spiritless  men,  who  thought  more  of  themselves 
than  of  the  charges  placed  in  their  hands.  I 
bad  seen  them  lounging  about  and  sleeping 
while  the  sicker  men,  failing  to  moke  them 
hear,  would  try  to  struggle  into  a sitting  pos- 
ture to  get  at  the  medicines  to  be  taken  from 
time  to  time. 

All  this  had  to  be  changed,  and  strong,  able 
men  detailed  for  duty.  The  ward-master  drank 
fearfully,  and  I was  compelled  to  report  him 
and  get  another  man  put  into  his  place.  With 
the  assistance  of  these,  however,  after  the  changes 
were  made  I got  along  very  well.  Every  morn- 
ing we  had  the  floor  nicely  tvashed,  and  when 
the  sun  shone  the  windows  were  opened  to  let  in 
the  fresh,  balmy  air,  the  effect  of  which  was  al- 
most magical ; eyes  would  brighten,  and  lips 
wreathe  in  pleasant,  hopeful  smiles,  beautiful  to 
behold. 

It  was  with  more  joy  than  words  can  express 
that  I observed  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
men  under  careful  attention.  When  the  new 
sheets  and  comforters,  with  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses came,  we  were  able  to  keep  the  place 
perfectly  fresh  and  comfortable.  But  it  required 
the  most  constant  attention.  I went  to  my  hotel 
only  for  my  meals,  devoting  the  day,  from  half 
past  five  in  the  morning  to  nine  in  the  evening, 
to  the  care  of  the  sick.  I must  be  there  at  ev- 
ery meal,  or  many  would  go  without  any  thing 
at  all.  Some  of  the  feeblest  had  to  be  fed  like 
children,  and  what  they  ate  could  be  prepared 
by  myself  only.  I must  toast  the  bread  and 
make  the  tea ; then  I must  sit  down  and  support 
their  heads  with  my  left  hand,  while  with  the 
right  I conveyed  the  food  to  their  lips.  Such 
constant  care  was  very  wearing,  and  I was  often 
tempted  to  steal  away  for  an  hour's  rest,  trust- 
ing to  some  one  to  take  my  place  for  a time ; 
but  when  1 gave  it  a second  thought  the  tempta- 
tion faded  Suppose  the  man  should  die,  could 
I feel  that  I had  done  ail  in  my  power  to  save 
him  ? Not  if  I should  yield  to  the  inclination 
I felt  to  abandon  my  post ; so  I remained,  and 
tried  to  be  patient. 

Two  hours  each  day  were  devoted  to  letter- 
writing  for  those  who  were  unable  to  correspond 


with  their  friend?.  And  sometimes,  after  tea, 
I would  send  for  my  guitar  and  sing  for  them, 
at  the  request  of  the  music-loving  ones  under 
my  charge.  So  the  days  sped,  and  all  thingB 
began  to  run  smoothly — for  a time,  at  least. 
Death  was  not  banished  from  our  midst,  how- 
ever. Sometimes  it  was  my  fate  to  walk  up  the 
aisle  in  the  morning  and  find  some  berth  empty 
in  which  a favorite  patient  had  lain.  I might 
here  go  into  particulars,  and  detail  some  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  in  life;  but  I will  here 
speak  of  only  one  case : 

One  evening  I was  sitting  by  a dying  man, 
reading  a favorite  chapter  in  the  Bible,  to  which 
he  listened  eagerly,  even  while  his  eyes  drooped 
under  the  shades  of  death.  One  clammy  hand 
groped  for  mine,  and  clasped  it  with  a feeble, 
tremulous  touch,  and  as  1 finished  his  lips  moved 
painfully:  “Write  to  my  wife  and  children. 
Tell  them  I can  not  come  to  them,  but  they  may 
soon  follow  me  to  that  place  of  which  the  Sa- 
viour said,  ‘In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions:  I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.’ 
Oh,  how  sweet  and  comforting ! * Let  not  yuur 

hearts  be  troubled : ye  believe  in  God ; believe 
also  in  me.1  Jesus,  Saviour,  I do  believe  in 
thee.  Receive  thou  my  spirit!”  And  the  voice 
sank  softly.  A few  moments  later  the  last  flut- 
tering breath  went  out,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
unknown  world  were  mysteries  to  him  no  lon- 
ger. 

Tears  fell  fast  as  I pressed  the  white  lids  over 
the  blue  eyes,  thinking  of  those  who  were  far 
away,  and*  denied  the  sad  privilege  of  paying 
the  last  tender  rites  to  the  dead.  Poor  chil- 
dren ! Poor  mother ! How  my  heart  ached  to 
think  that  mine  must  be  the  task  to  tell  them 
the  story  of  death,  of  which,  perhaps,  they  were 
not  dreaming  now* ! 

Before  I had  finished  a boy  came  in  hurried- 
ly and  said  something  to  the  steward,  of  which 
I caught  only  the  wrords,  “ been  fighting  all  day 
...rebels  attacked  them  this  morning  ...had  a 
very  hard  time  of  it.” 

I grew  for  a moment  sick  with  a terrible  fear. 
A battle  had  taken  place,  and  who  should  say 
how  many  lives  in  a few  short  hours  had  been 
crowned  with  the  thorny  wreath  of  affliction? 
It  might  be  that  I,  too,  was  destined  to  feci  the 
force  of  an  awful  blow.  If  so,  God  help  me ! 

I could  gain  no  particulars  at  the  hospital, 
and  was  forced  to  wait  until  I reached  home. 
There  I learned  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  our  forces  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Con- 
federates had  occupied  our  camps  for  some  time. 
Afterward  they  w*ere  driven  out  again,  but  we 
bad  lost  many  lives.  They  were  still  fighting 
an  hour  before  nightfall.  Further  than  this  no- 
thing was  known. 

All  night  I walked  the  floor  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  and  dread.  Would  the  morning's 
dawn  come  to  me  with  a message  of  gladn^s; 
or  should  I rank  among  the  doomed,  who  hence- 
forth must  walk  the  earth  in  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  utter  desolation  ? 

Ah,  how  I prayed  that  night!  How  I wres- 
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tied  with  my  own  fearful  heart,  and  chided  my- 
self for  the  lack  of  faith  which  should  hare  borne 
me  up  in  that  hour ! 

Monday  came,  freighted  with  death  to  thou- 
sands I All  day  the  battle  raged,  and  at  night 
it  was  said  that  the  Federals  had  achieved  a 
great  victory.  A victory  it  was ; but  oh  I at 
what  a fearful  cost ! How  many  hundreds  of 
young  heads  were  that  day  laid  low  in  the  dust, 
never  to  rise  again ! How  many  hopeful  hearts 
throbbed  their  last  impulses  of  human  aspira- 
tions aud  ambition ! 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  brought  hundreds 
from  the  field  of  action.  Some  of  the  wounded 
were  transported  to  Paducah,  and  I was  called 
upon  to  dress  their  wounds  and  to  assist  in  am- 
putations, which  required  all  the  strength  I pos- 
sessed. The  duty  was  a terrible  one;  but  I 
nerved  myself  resolutely  to  perform  it,  hoping 
that,  if  need  be,  some  one  would  as  willingly  at- 
tend to  one  of  whose  fate  I had  as  yet  learned 
nothing. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
was  alive  with  officers  from  Shiloh,  but  still  I 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  my  husband's  fate,  and 
the  suspense  was  becoming  insupportable.  Ev- 
ery excuse  that  could  be  made  for  a delay  of 
tidings  had  been  utterly  exhausted,  and  I felt 
now  that  he  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  hope  of  hearing  something  definite  I 
went  out  to  the  table  for  the  first  time  since  the 
battle,  and  took  my  usual  seat,  near  which  sat 
two  wounded  officers.  One  had  his  head  band- 
aged ; the  other's  arm  was  in  a sling ; and 
both  were  pale  and  weary-looking.  But  they 
were  talking  of  the  late  contest,  and  after  list- 
ening for  a few  moments  I yielded  to  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  and  asked  the  one  nearest  me 

if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  fate  of  the  

Regiment. 

He  turned  politely,  with  a look  of  interest  I 
could  but  remark,  and  answered : 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  madam,  that  it  fared 
very  badly.  Some  other  re'dments  of  the  same 
division  showed  the  white  feather,  and,  perfect- 
ly panic-stricken,  broke  ranks  and  fled.  That 
gallant  regiment  alone  stood  its  ground,  and 
was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  Those  who  were 
not  killed  were  taken  prisoners,  only  a few  es- 
caping.” 

“And  the  officers— were  they  all—?”  I 
could  not  finish  the  sentence  for  the  deathly 
sickness  that  was  choking  my  utterance,  and  he 
answered  it  gently : 

“I  believe  every  one  was  killed.  Did  you 
have  any  friends  among  them,  may  I ask?” 

“My  husband,”  I gasped.  “ Captain  S 

I saw  them  exchange  glances;  and  then,  as 
if  in  a dream,  a voice  seemed  to  murmur  afar 
off  unidst  the  rushing  of  waters. 

“Poor  thing!  He  fell  in  the  first  onset. 
But  see ! She  is  falling  I” 

A strong  hand  grasped  my  arm,  and  a glass 
of  water  was  pressed  to  my  lips ; but  the  shock 
of  that  deadly  blow  was  too  heavy,  and  I sank 
slowly  into  utter  oblivion,  conscious  of  a,  wish, 
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as  sight  and  sound  faded,  that  I might  never 
waken  again ! 

It  was  an  hour  before  they  brought  me  back 
to  a sense  of  my  bereavement,  and  then  I turned 
from  the  kind  faces  clustered  about  the  couch 
to  which  I had  been  borne,  and  gave  vent  to  a 
bitter  cry. 

“ Ah ! why  did  you  not  let  me  die  ? The 
world  is  so  cold  and  desolate!” 

Two  firm,  soft  hands  clasped  mine,  and  drew 
them  away  from  my  face,  and  I saw  the  mild, 
reproachful  eyes  of  a stranger  gazing  into  mine. 
He  was  an  old  man,  with  hair  as  white  as  the 
snows  of  winter,  and  a voice  soft  and  gentle  as 
a tender  mother’s. 

“ My  child,  you  are  rebellions ! Rouse  your- 
self, and  learn  to  say,  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O 
Lord,  be  done !” 

“ I can  not ! — I can  not  bring  myself  to  feel 
that  there  is  any  mercy  or  love  in  the  power  that 
could  deal  such  a blow.  God  knew  that  he  was 
all  I had  on  earth,  and  he  has  taken  him  from 
me.  It  was  cruel!” 

“Hush!  Resignation  will  come  when  you 
have  time  to  think.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
a mistake.  There  has  been  no  official  report 
of  your  husband’s  death,  and  he  may  only  be 
wounded  or  a prisoner.” 

I started  up,  wild  with  the  hope  his  words 
awakened. 

“ Nay,  be  not  too  hasty ! I only  say  it  may 
be  possible.” 

I was  silenced,  but  the  hope  was  not  crushed. 
It  stung  me  to  life  again,  and  made  every  idle 
moment  seem  like  an  eternity  of  agony. 

In  a few  moments  they  began  to  leave  the ' 
room,  and  only  one  or  two  ladies  remained  in 
conversation  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
a physician,  and  had  been  summoned  hastily 
when  1 fainted.  Seeing  them  thus  engaged,  I 
formed  a sudden  resolution,  and  raised  myself 
from  the  pillows. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked  the  doc- 
tor, turning  his  face  toward  me. 

“Find  my  husband— dead  or  alive,”  I an- 
swered, getting  off  the  bed. 

“My  dear  child,  you  are  mad !”  he  expostu- 
lated. “ You  can  not  do  any  thing.  Look  at 
your  face— it  is  as  pallid  as  marble,  and  your 
eyes  would  frighten  any  one.” 

“ That  is  because  I have  not  slept  or  eaten 
scarcely  since  last  Saturday  night,”  I said,  in 
reply.  “ Besides,  I have  been  half  mad  with 
suspense.  Only  for  the  sick  at  the  hospital, 
who  claimed  my  care,  I don’t  think  I could  have 
borne  it  at  all.” 

“ Go  back  and  lie  down  on  the  bed,”  pleaded 
one  of  the  ladies.  “ It  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
look  at  you.” 

“How  dreadfully  you  must  have  suffered!'*’ 

“ God  and  my  own  heart  only  know  how 
much,”  I answered,  gulping  down  a sob.  Her 
tone  of  womanly  sympathy  shook  my  strong 
self-control  till  I trembled.  Then  I broke  down 
entirely,  and  with  a bitter  cry  fell  upon  my 
knees  by  a chair. 
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u O Ctwtef'  CffeiJLvj  J my  heart  is  break*  only  a fiery  gleam  aw  r*vA  xhcn  ^isv^ibie. 
ipgfT  . Above^  the  sky  **sw  Clna*-  and  hltie,  and  fitudded 

lastantir  her  kind  arms  were  twined  round  with  myriads  of'  stats  til  a*.  iookod,  oh  *u  raft'd* ! 
me— her  soft  lips  pressed  to  my  forehead.  She.  down  upon  tbui  ie.riihjo  spot,  There,  where 
i^id  mis  ip  her  heart,  - ami  •suffered  mz  to  weep  rivers  of  blood  had  flowed,  toy  -the  silvery  white 
liQtU  the  fountain  of  my  tears  was  'exlmosted.  moonbeams,  uruJ  tin  the  death-laden  air  Uoated 
“There1.  you  lcel  better  now.  don’t  you  ?M  the  rich  pcrfr.rne  of  «priiJ^  WowtiftJ. 
said  the  doctor,  kindly,  “You  must  bo  down  Evvj\  while  I stow!  IwUng  around  me  the 
and  keep  quiet  awhile,  oryou  wtlPfee  &’  jfcur  ■'&ntihwtat  swung  looeh  l*srfq*teii.iiij2s,- and' 
hands  nr« like  tw  barium#-  while  muihJod  oat  into  the  «trC9tn  followed  by  half  a 

only  n moment*  sinev  *h&y  Wfcitf  kTvu'  dWfch  <£kefst  Now  the  lights  blazed  from  et  pry 

mqst  not  fail .*llVr>  . c yesHfeh  and  a band  struck  up  “‘  Dixie ’ in  file 

“Oh  no  \ 1 cannot  4$er4;&' bo  I mat  >uosl  spiWid  yni*m££ 

Boarch  for  my  husband, v J .£fckwemh  rising.  O^emi  H^ik'ck  wju  going  up  the  river  to  do- 
**  Thetfc-rnt  to  mot  now ! X pm  dobs with  tears  s&py  4hridg&  404,  co»won4  by  twp  of  the  gun* 
for  the  puresentt  nnd  am  tf  1 do  boats,  they  stoned  two  and  t«qy  abreast,  keeping 

adt^i  shall  sefoh  jo5«:myr0a*oOy  ib  tbi*  oedat  Ortiilo.aiidden  jtttirtj  bid  them  from. 

mes  any  oFyo«!M  1 cru*4,  >•*  1 pinP  ^><tc  sigh*. 

yo  remoosuhte . “ I am  4et»*HHJ?K4  s;<>  op  Tinning  toy  face  onec  more  toward  the  shore, 

the  rim*  , und  if  i *WM  iitmr  fc-i b rih  *ry  to;-,  some  dvik  objei‘r&,i«xtjac*- s srible  lying  son**  4is- 
i^wetober  me  ki«d!y.*'  . . . . .-.  lance  up  th^  aide,  of  the  f«li  j but  J.  could  not 

44  The  ftitthw?i«j«  will  not  p$rmfa-  £oia  to  gor,r'  dfeccrn  th<$fy'Ci»ey  and  ibo  next 

said  the  doctor.  “ An  order  has  been  issued  moment  my  attention  Wins  absorbed. Uj  a.  painful 
*0  allow  no  lady  Us  yens*  .up  the-  river,  and  Col-  scene  taking  place  ou  the  (leak  of  a boat  just 
•:mt ‘l  - luxe  locked  Imnself  up  to  escape  the  .along  si do- of  the  Xtwa^r, 

itaportmiitjes  of  the peopleT  There  were  a number  of  men  lying  upon 

>*  X sliall  gp*.  a e vorthc!  er*v " was  my  reply*  berths  in  the  open  air,  arid  around  one  of  them 
h . 0ow  will  you  ri&anngtf  HP  asked  the  old  was  a surgeon  and  his&ropp  of  assistants.  The 
wan,  curiously wounded  man  bad  his  01™  bare*!  to  the  sboul* 
44 1 don’t  know  yet.  Rut  I sl&Jl  go.  Before  dur,  and  had  I pot  seen  rht*  glistering  of  iu^mi- 
night  l veill  be  on  my  waj  to  Pittsburg  Xand-  men  is  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  lamps  held 
ing."  around  him  I should  aifll  have  divined  InT  'f.ito. 

They  looked  at  me  pliyingly;  hut  I.  paid  no  Poor  fellow  | f heard  him  hob  and  pbad  pite- 
altojumn  further,  and  when  they  left  the  room  I quslr,  1 4 Oh,  .doctor,  don’t  take  my  nrni  otf  j 
btignn  to  pack  some  unities  in  a *mijR  trunk  If  I lose  it  my  Idtle  afrter  will  have  no  one  to 
which  I could  easily  bako  wifliritOj  work  for  her.  I'd  rather  die!? 

About'  norm  tv.,  bow,  chaffed'  *t  Cincinnati  uI)ic  ymi  will  if  it  does  not  come  off,  and 
Sind  sent  after  tljo  wounded,  tdpeltddflt  4u*V  vyi*  ^ Nti  hulp . 

und  J.  ohiajned  Pumrrtd  deemed  iy  .forxu  godie  a **isin  m&4mr it  brardyS' 

favor  mo  hoi-cv  ftw  I not  only  found  TW,  irtixt  >|oirj*nd.  a hmidkcH’hief  was  held  Ux 

to  carry  mi  my  desigfu  hut  cmne.  lath  ihf  mid**  }u*'fo«tv,  fehi  After-  * brief  ^trug^l 0 he. yielded  to 
of  .sympathising-  frtonds,  who  roceimd  me.  eoWi-  tb<?  powerfid  dvl^pform.  I hour 

dally,  ana  did  aU  iif  their  pmref  to  make  diu  tolho^^nt^ 

eomfyrtat>lc.  itud  -iim  fears  down  my  ^hcek$  tmrostjrrunod- 

Vhvru  were  fin  amber  of  waco«5  nod  their  iv. 
as-»siants  ou  board.  Thire  Jxritet*  of  ’Ch^rify  Caplam  V — — came  up  to  me.  . 


trip.  To  me  it  seemed  like  an  etmmicy  of  mi.s-  “ Can  not  I go  xo-ttigbf  ? It  seems  us  if  it  is 
cry.  On  Thursday,  hhont  one  o'clock,  we  left  imjwsRible  to  Wait.n 

Pdduewlvnnd  did  not  arrive  nt  Pittsburg  Land-  * ‘ Nf),i  r (s  oc  t of  th  0 quest  ion.  The  mud  is 

mg  (uni)  Saturday  night,  pear  eiaht-p\:hxh\  two  feel  deep  on  shore,  and'  it  is  quite  dark  in 

.(  chall  never  Target  That  urilu  *'r  u single  in-  the 'wooda.  f anj  <arry  far  you,  but  it  tv i U be 

eMcijt  conmxded  with  it.  As  wo  made  fast  to  only  a littiq  while  Tcmgor..  Try  to  bo  a&  pauent 

the  sli.^re  I was  stun  ding  upon  the  hurricane  as  you  can. v' 

vkek,  looking  ubrw!.  with  my  heart  full  of  n ‘“Thunk  yon,  I WiiL  But  it  is  very,  vciy 
wild  and  bitior  fear.  Here  was  Shilob  1 There  hftrd.** 

were  the  black,  forlnddirig  hlnl&  ditektlf  ottir  44 1 ma  iiimvof  it-  But  jet  mit?  say  a wor*  ro 
my  head,  thfs  bank*  of  the  river. lined  with  boat*,  you,  btTf,  Mfe.  . I Joar  you  are  hoping 

from  wlfich  profaiie  and  noLyy  in«n  wem  unload.  W(i  wuu|j  Ileoicmbei  te ^6 •. early  on.  Sunday, 
mg  Covvni meiit ; . jst Acrn^H  the  river;  two  nWl  the  ^luUfi^ivni  that  f«J  hastily  buried 
or  three  gun -boati  i trot chcd  tberir 'blmrk,  smike-  i -with  pmriy  vrh«r»-  lit  '* 

lika  leij^ths  along  die  water*:  and  from  them  ! 14  Far  IlGdveifg  go  no  furtbert''  1 tro- 
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plored.  “My  husband  buried  in  a trench! 
Oh,  God  forbid!” 

He  took  my  hand,  and  drawing  it  within  his 
arm  led  me  to  the  ladies’  cabin,  which  now  pre- 
sented a singular  appearance,  converted  as  it 
was  into  a hospital,  and  peopled  by  the  wounded 
which  the  men  were  carrying  on  board. 

There  were  three  rows  of  mattresses  spread 
upon  the  floor,  the  one  in  the  middle  capable 
of  accommodating  two  patients,  and  one  on  each 
side  a single  man. 

All  these  were  filled  already,  and  the  clamor 
was  terrible.  Some  called  for  food,  others  for 
water,  and  a few  lay  moaning  piteously,  their 
hunger  and  thirst  forgotten  in  the  sharp  pain  of 
undressed  wounds. 

One  boy  near  the  stern  of  the  boat  seemed  to 
be  in  such  distress  that  I hastened  to  his  side 
and  bent  over  him. 

“ Where  are  you  wounded  ?”  I asked. 

“ In  the  shoulder.  I got  it  Monday,  and  it’s 
never  been  dressed.  I can  not  got  at  it  myself.” 

Hastily  getting  a basin  of  water,  sponge,  and 
bandages,  I exposed  the  inflamed  and  swollen 
shoulder  and  begasr  to  bathe  it  carefully.  He 
regarded  me  for  a moment  with  wide,  fearful 
eyes,  then  as  he  felt  the  gentle  touch  and  cool- 
ing sponge,  his  eyes  closed  and  he  heaved  a 
great  sigh  of  relief. 

“All,  that  is  so  nice!”  he  murmured,  pres- 
ently. “I  tell  you  it’s  hard  enough  to  be  shot 
down  like  a dog;  but  when  it  comes  to  lying 
out  for  a whole  week  in  the  open  air,  with  only 
a blanket,  a cracker,  and  a slice  of  dried  beef, 
with  an  occasional  drink  of  water,  it’s  harder 
still.  I thought  I should  starve  to  death  before 
they  could  get  a boat  to  take  us  off,  and  if  I 
could  only  have  had  my  shoulder  dressed  I Oh, 
how  good  that  feels!” 

I had  just  laid  a folded  napkin  wet  with  ice- 
water  over  the  wound,  and  it  was  this  which 
called  forth  such  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

“I  am  glad  you  feel  better.  Now  I am 
going  to  bring  yon  a cup  of  tea,  with  some 
bread  and  batter.  If  you  are  so  nearly  starved, 
it  is  time  you  should  have  something  to  eat.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!” 

I hastened  away,  and  in  a few  moments  came 
back  with  the  tea  and  bread,  which  he  ate  like 
a man  who  was  indeed  starving.  The  glare  of 
his  large  dark  eyes  was  perfectly  terrible. 

“More,  more!”  he  gasped  pantingly,  swal- 
lowing the  last  drop  of  tea  at  a draught. 

“Not  now.  In  half  an  hour  you  shall  have 
more.  To  give  it  you  now  will  do  you  more 
harm  than  good.  We  must  try  to  keep  down 
fever.  Now,  shall  I bathe  your  face  and  hands 
for  you  ?” 

“If  you  please,”  with  an  eager,  wistful  look 
at  the  empty  cup  and  plate  that  made  my  eyes 
grow  humid. 

While  I was  engaged  in  the  operation  Doc- 
tor P , from  Cincinnati,  passed  me. 

“ Who  taught  you  to  nurse?”  he  asked.  “ I 
wish  all  women  would  take  right  bold  of  the 
boys  as  you  do.  There  would  be  less  suffering.”  I 


“ They  have  surely  earned  this  mnch  at  our 
hands,  at  least,”  I said,  in  reply. 

“ Ay,  to  be  sure.  But  I know  plenty  who 
wpuld  never  get  down  on  their  knees  on  the  floor 
as  yon  are  doing,  and  take  hold  of  an  object 
like  that.” 

“I  hope  not.  I believe  there  are  few  who 
would  not  do  it  if  in  such  circumstances.  There 
is  not  one  who  has  a father,  brother,  or  husband 
in  the  service  who  would  refuse  to  do  it,  I am 
sure.” 

He  passed  on  with  some  careless  reply,  and  I 
continued  attending  the  soldiers  until  it  grew 
late.  After  three  o’clock  I threw  myself  upon 
a sofa  in  the  chamber-maid’s  room,  and  slept 
until  half  past  five.  Then  I rose  and  went  again 
among  the  wounded  until  such  an  hour  as  I 
could  set  out  upon  my  journey  over  the  field. 

I will  here  mention  a case  that  may  seem  in- 
credible to  many ; but  if  so,  it  will  not  surprise 
me,  for  I could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses,  when  one  of  the  surgeons  came 
to  me  directly  after  I entered  the  cabin  the  night 
before,  and  asked  me  to  come  and  “ see  a sight.” 

I told  him  I would  as  soon  as  I finished  “feed- 
ing my  patient;”  and  did  60,  he  meeting  me 
hdlf-way  when  he  saw  me  coming. 

About  midway  of  the  cabin  lay  a rebel  pris- 
oner, badly  wounded  in  the  head.  A ball  had 
passed  behind  his  eyes,  forcing  both  upon  the 
cheeks,  where  they  lay  in  a most  horrible  and 
swollen  condition.  From  the  wounds  in  each 
temple  a portion  of  the  brains  was  slowly  ooz- 
ing, and  the  doctor  pointed  to  it,  saying, 

“ In  all  my  life  I have  seen  nothing  like  that. 

He  has  been  lying  here  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
in  that  condition,  quarreling  with  this  Federal 
soldier  just  opposite.  ” 

“ Surely  he  can  not  know  what  he  is  saying !” 

I ejaculated. 

“ Yes,  he  does,  perfectly.  You  should  hear 
him.” 

I had  an  opportunity  soon,  for  in  a moment 
he  called  out : 

“ Say ! look  here,  Yank ! I want  a drink  of 
water ! ” 

“All  right!  You  shall  have  it  in  a mo- 
ment,” answered  one  of  the  men  in  waiting. 

“ I’m  tending  to  a feller,  and  shall  be  done  in  a 
minute.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I’ll  be  bound  you’ll  tend  to  your 
Yanks  before  you  do  to  me!  But  when  a 
roan’s  on  his  last  legs  you  might  stop  a moment 
to  give  him  a drop  of  water.  I sha’n’t  ask  it  of 
you  more  than  an  hour  or  so  longer.  Then  I’m 
going  straight  to — !” 

I shuddered  and  retreated  from  the  s])ot. 

Such  profanity  and  recklessness  upon  the  very 
brink  of  eternity ! It  was  awful ! 

“Poor  wretch!  God  pity  and  have  mercy 
upon  you !”  said  the  doctor.  “ You  have  none 
for  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  of  your  cant,  Sir,”  said 
the  man,  in  reply.  “ My  soul  is  not  yours,  and 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  it  in  the 
least.” 
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When  I came  again  into  the  cabin  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  just  breathing  his  last 
—going  home  to  his  Creator  hardened,  reckless 
— utterly  careless  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

An  hour  later  Captain  V sent  for  a con- 

veyance, but  could  get  none,  to  carry  me  over 
the  field  in  search  of  the  camp  from  which  I hoped 
to  gain  some  intelligence  that  should  end  sus- 
pense. While  striving  to  devise  some  means 

the  medical  director  of  the Division  came 

on  board,  and  offered  me  one  of  his  horses,  pro- 
posing himself  to  guide  me  to  the  place  where 

the Regiment  was  camped.  There  were 

but  few  left,  he  said,  but  what  there  were  had 
pitched  their  tents  about  five  miles  distant,  and 
he  thought  he  could  take  me  to  the  place  with- 
out difficulty. 

Thanking  him  warmly  I accepted  the  offer, 
and  erelong  found  myself  mounted  and  labor- 
ing through  the  mud  up  the  side  of  the  bluff. 

The  path  led  round  it,  ascending  gradually 
to  the  top,  and  once  upon  the  shore,  I discov- 
ered the  dark  objects  that  had  puzzled  me  the 
night  previous  were  human  bodies  lying  under 
the  broiling  sun  waiting  for  burial. 

Through  the  mud,  over  fallen  trees,  broken 
artillery,  and  pieces  of  shells,  the  carcasses  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  by  strips  of  woodland 
cut  down  like  grass  by  the  rains  of  iron  and 
lead ! How  strange  and  solemn  and  fearful  it 
seemed  1 Giant  trees  pierced  by  balls  and  shorn 
of  their  bark  till  the  trunks  showed  a hundred 
grinning  scars ; boughs  severed  and  hanging  by 
a single  fibre,  or  lying  prone  upon  the  ground, 
trampled  and  blood-stained ! 

Our  progress  was  slow.  It  was  long  past 
noon  ere  we  reached  the  little  hollow  in  which 
the  tents  I sought  had  been  pitched  ; and  then, 
as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke,  and  saw  a few  solitary  men  moving 
about,  I began  to  tremble.  I knew  that  I was 
about  to  meet  my  fate,  and  the  thought  of  what 
it  might  be  almost  deprived  me  of  the  necessary 
strength  to  go  on  to  the  end. 

Presently,  after  passing  through  several  en- 
campments, we  descended  into  the  hollow  and 
alighted  before  the  officers*  quarters,  which 
seemed  almost  deserted.  There  the  doctor  bade 
me  go  in  and  wait  while  he  made  inquiries  of 
those  around  outside. 

On  first  entering  I saw  nothing  but  a berth, 
on  which  lay  a man  with  his  face  turned  from 
me;  but  the  next  moment  I discovered  that 
another  was  seated  beyond,  his  head  resting 
against  the  side  of  the  berth,  fast  asleep.  A 
pillow  supported  the  right  arm  of  the  invalid, 
and  by  the  bandages  I knew  he  had  been  w'ound- 
ed.  My  heart  swelled  with  pity,  and  stealing 
softly  toward  the  bed,  I leaned  over  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  face. 

Pale— ok,  so  pale  and  wan!  with  the  rich 
brown  hair  pushed  back  from  the  broad  brow, 
pure  and  white  as  marble.  The  blue  eyes  were 
half  closed,  and  the  lips  parted  with  such  an 
expression  of  suffering  that  a loving  woman’s 
heart  might  almost  break  in  looking  upon  it. 


Yet  I did  not  moan,  nor  faint,  nor  cry  out.  I 
only  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  taking  the  whiter 
| clammy  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  my  own,  cov- 
ered it  with  warm  tears  and  gentle  kisses — for 
it  was  my  own  dear  husband,  whom  God  had 
.spared  to  me,  and  I had  found  him  at  lastl 

“I  thank  Thee,  O my  Father  l”  was  the  cry 
of  my  soul  in  that  hour,  and  my  lips  breathed 
it  audibly.  With  the  sound  Charley  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  into  my  face  with  a bewildered 
stare.  Then  a light  broke  all  over  his  pale  face, 
and  his  glad  smile  sent  happy  tears  raining  over 
my  cheeks. 

44  Is  it  you,  darling?  I thought  you  would 
never  come!”  he  breathed  faintly.  ‘‘But  you 
are  here  now,  and  you  will  not  leave  me  again, 
will  you?” 

“No,  indeed.  I will  take  care  of  you,  and 
get  ydu  well  again.  Ah,  how  yon  must  have 
missed  me!” 

“Missed  you!  It  has  been  an  eternity  of 
misery  since  I fell,  and  I have  called  your  name 
vainly  a thousand  times.” 

“They  told  me  you  were  killed!”  I said, 
chokingly.  “ I waited  for  tidings  from  you  till 
I thought  I should  go  mad,  and  then  they  said 
you  were  dead,  and  when  I declared  my  inten- 
tion of  finding  you,  Wed  to  keep  me  from  com- 
ing. But  I would  not  be  stayed,  and,  thank 
Godl  I have  found  you  alive.” 

“ Ay ! Thank  God  from  your  soul,  for  it  is 
one  of  His  greatest  blessingB  that  he  is  here 
now!”  said  the  doctor,  who  had  entered  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  head. 

“Tell  her  all  about  it,”  whispered  my  hus- 
band's faint  voice,  and  as  his  fingers  clasped 
mine  closer  the  old  man  sat  down  npon  a camp- 
stool  and  began : 

“I  have  just  heard  the  story  from  one  of  the 
boys,  and  it  is  a wonder  to  me  how  he  lived 
through  that  long  time  without  the  least  care. 
He  must  have  crept  into  the  thicket  where  they 
found  him  very  soon  after  falling,  and  there 
remained  for  four  days.  There  was  a dead  sol- 
dier near  him,  and  from  his  canteen  and  haver- 
sack he  managed  to  obtain  water  and  food ; hut 
his  wound  bled  terribly.  They  say,  to  judge  by 
the  stains  around  and  where  they  came  across 
him,  he  had  just  a spark  of  life  left.  He  will 
need  you  now  to  nurse  him  back  to  life  again, 
and  it  will  take  nice  nursing  too.” 

“Will  he  lose  his  arm,  doctor?”  I asked,  in 
a suppressed  voice,  lest  Charley  should  hear. 

“I  will  tell  you  after  a while,”  was  the  an- 
swer; and  accordingly  “after  a while”  he  ex- 
amined it  closely.  As  he  left  the  tent  I followed 
him  ont. 

“Well,  doctor?” 

“All  right,  my  little  anxious  woman!  The 
Captain  can  carry  that  arm  through  several 
campaigns  yet,  I hope,”  he  said,  heartily;  and 
I went  back  to  my  boy,  my  eyes  wet  with  glad 
tears. 

Three  weeks  later  we  were  within  our  own 
quiet  home,  where  I was  nursing  him  back  to 
strength  to  be  ready  for  the  Fall  campaign. 
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SHELLS  ON  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 

IN  the  past  time,  perchance,  some  thoughtful  man 
Has  mused  on  Lookout  Mountain's  airy  height 
Of  all  the  changes  and  the  changeless  plan 

Through  which  has  passed  the  circle  in  his  sight. 

River  and  field  and  forest,  mountain  peak, 

In  solemn  silence  mock  his  asking  eye ; 

The  outward  forms  of  nature  never  speak, 

Lest  like  our  language  even  theirs  should  die. 

But  in  close  seam  and  scar  and  under-field 
The  truth  is  hid  which  time  shall  ne’er  outwear; 
The  word  of  prophecy,  if  left  unsealed, 

Were  breathed  as  thoughtless  as  the  common  air. 

Where  some  fresh  scar  by  falling  rocks  is  made, 

The  man  has  found  a perfect,  sea-born  form, 

A word  of  knowledge  in  earth’s  volume  laid, 

When  swept  above  this  height  the  ocean  storm. 

A delicate  shell,  yet  breathing  of  the  deep ; 

And  lo!  before  his  sight  the  white  foam  glides, 
And  far  below,  through  centuries  of  sleep, 

Earth’s  bosom  sinks  and  rises  with  the  tides. 

The  upper  war  enfolds  the  under  peace, 

Slow  spreading  sea-flowered  vales  on  barren  stone, 
The  hills  grow  rich  for  harvests,  waters  cease, 

And  fertile  lands  await  the  ripening  sun. 

And  in  the  time  to  be  some  man  shall  stand 
On  Lookout  Mountain  wondering  what  change 
Has  pearled  with  villages  the  lower  land, 

And  set  with  jeweled  homes  each  mountain  range. 

And  he  shall  find,  deep  set  in  some  scarred  tree 
Late  lightning-riven,  yet  another  form 
Than  that  frail  spiral  of  a vanished  sea, 

To  tell  of  other  and  life-changing  storm. 

A battle  shell — a broken,  rusted  thing, 

Bom  of  a fire-sea,  with  a heart  of  fire; 

No  delicate  life  e’er  grew  from  ring  to  ring 
Within  its  globe,  or  tipped  with  pearl  its  spire. 

Its  single  life-throb  was  a spasm  of  death, 

Bursting  its  fervid  heart  with  flame  and  roar, 

And  lips  of  men  clutched  eagerly  for  breath 
A moment,  then  forever  moved  no  more. 

All  he  shall  see;  the  upper  fire  and  storm, 

The  wreck,  the  ravage,  and  the  cloud-veil  white, 
And  death  beneath,  the  ever-changing  form, 
Smoothing  old  barren,  rocky  wrongs  to  right. 

And  hear  the  voice  before  which  kingdoms  bow 
Bid  the  sea  pass  away  with  all  its  strife, 

Nor  wonder  whence,  on  vale  and  mountain’s  brow 
Have  come  the  better,  nobler  forms  of  life. 
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THE  (JAKDIDATE  FOR  ST. 
JIIOE’S. 

i. 

A LONG  ami  singular  pause  m tbemidst  of 
the  prayer  for  the  President  of  ijrit  United 
State#  made  tho  brilliant  uud  fashionable  cou- 
p'tpiuon  of  He,  Jude  a raise  their  heads  and 
iovk  jit  the.  minister.  They  saw  nothing  on- 
ustml,  wi,  a*  the  pttV tT  e tir- 

i- urns lurim  j^sibd  rttp^hts, ' J4 

m down  ;*s  perhaps  a coriouv.  eccentricity  of 
•the  itrapg6  dcrgvmuo,  who  wa*  though*' tkrt»e; 
dm  worn  uMri  icei  fmy  ^reehitieiit  in 

file  pulpit;  ih.  tool  a hide.  ih*hks>nUdc  .noivtuliijrs. 

But  Mr,  Swinci  Sietn&dsw  mw^higun- 
usual ; remarks l.ic,  nay,  Amazing. 

Mr,  Samuel  Stefti  was  senior  warden  of  St. 
and  it  behooved  him  to  watch  very  \varl*. 
ly  every  motion  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Blom~ 
livid,  undergoing  that  day  t he  terrible  ordeal  of 
a 4i  frift}/1  to  *»ee  whet  bur  he  would  suit  the  peo- 
ple of  that  wealthy  utul  fastidious  parish,  now  irt 
want  of  a reriot, 

ft  hdmovetl  irhefc/ftris,.  we-.*ay,  Mr.  Harouel 
Steen,  sm%.  a r- 

deii— ap4  M&g&p  \vijDae  \vAriis  had  weight  at 
Vc&tiy  Dht^tit^  earn mvosAiffU.e  with  a he^y  bal- 
ance at  bank,  td  u look  sharp-*  in  Urn  momenr- 
Dus :bu5)»  of  choosing  » |»;f>tuir  Lb  jklt  coiled 

ppon  in  this  ease  to  exercise  extmordinary  Vigv 
dance,  us  the  Reverend  Bcnry  Bloni field  VfM 
not  only  a young,  rusitcr.  lhat  uukriown  to  mgero- 
pqlitnu  circumstance  which  MW  Stern 

was  decidedly  of  opimtm  was  much  against  him. 

On  ati  occasion  like  this,  Mr,  Samuel  Stem 
did  hot  think  revWm*e  mpiired  that  he  ihodld 
dose  hi*  eyes  and  hcml  his  head  in  the  prayers 
When  the  minister  Imd  hern  u called”  and  duly 
settled,  Mr.  Stem  proposed  to  he  &?  devoatly 
decorous  ft*  any  member  of  the  parish  ; his  office 
as  warden,  and  especially  as  senior  warden,  made 
this  to  him  an  imperative  duty.  But  while  the 
choice  was  pnfttjhi^h\i  felt  upon  hiinsrif  a gnimf 
3re»p*)u;sibilityt  and  he  therefore  mat  bolt  upright, 
alert,  and  wide  awake,  while  the  eongrugntiun 
knelt  in  prayer. 

Justice  must  be  done  nt  the  outset  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Stem,  IIo  was  no?  only  a stanch 
churchman,  but  a thoroughly  ct  mi  scion  turns  man, 
lie  would  have  severed  hijs  right  hand  from  \m 
body  before  he  would  willful  tv  have  wronged  b 
human  being..  If  he  was  hard  or  exacting  ft 
was  only  Mr  the  hiter^t  of  h&  church,  »ttd 
peciallv  of  ih;a  ihlisgtai  portion  knowir  m u$U 
Jude's. >?  dnterisjft  ami  irrepnWible  rhnrrk-u'ur* 
'lohsht/t  nvifj  bis  fCrildc,  if  fcuhle  it  wurf.  lib  of- 
ficial dignify  seemed  ft*  trench  his  natural  doth- 
ing  ae  tli$  '«h!mhg  iwaddtoth  .tlM*k'  eoeased  hia 
imposing  figure. 

To  Mr,  KftVuctcT  Stem's  efforts  St*  J ado's  owed 
it*  existence,  and.  very  much  of  iu  envied  pre- 
eminence,  fie  had  Menu  senior  church -warden 
from  the  hour  the  parish  first  had  corporate 
being,  now  ' Ojoig  l-hau -.twenty  years,  daring 
Which  period  hU  voice  Itail  been  very  naturally 


ft  potential —some  insisted.  com  roll  me, — one  is 
its  secular  aff&tctf  \ t*%  W it  eiftid  to  hem  or, 
that  to  the  spintftai  guuTdmu,  after  the  clmice 
had  been  formally  and  dchbcmtelv  made,  he  left 
the  guiduDce  of  the  hock  in  all  filings  ^pivitual, 
lending  a cordial  anti  xbaloua  co-operation  tu  hi* 
spheres  but  never  hiring  straw  oflet  hr  hm^ntnet' 
iu  the  way.  I) urin g his  iuc umben tijr  threw  rec- 

tor? bad  been  seufed,  all  of  whom  he,  U>  *11 
practical  intemsi,  had  dvrm’ti  i abd  it  was  ft  i^urte 
of  lumc^  pride  io  hVm  to  licar,  w he  did  mt 
seldom,  hia  prh dan in  such  raaitm 

extql  led  in  the  r»3ngfegHtion ; an  d lie  gloried  im- 
measurably  in  tbs  uMdcoiaide  fact  that  not  one 
^heplieH^'  b.Weed- nn^er  Bt , J«de  » 
had  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Mr  Stem  Jiud,  in  nk to«i  eourac,  come  h>  be- 
here  ih^i  hjf  kuowlcdgo  of  wh«c  St,  Juocr$ 
needed  in  a reefolr  was  ao ’pfedse,.  anA  his  ftpuy 
men  in  judging  of  the  lUne*s  of  a candidal  M 
th&t  poattiurt  m «mgttXa.r,  tluit  bft  could  tot  fail 
to  make  « right  sdceUon.  IJe  knew,  mure 
over,  that  in?  ^pinion  in  t bn  matter  now  under 
coTisklcrMton  would  he  practically  as  decide  a* 
rm  AUtoc  f:dhu 

dom  make  p.  btnftrt^rdoV.k-, 

these  thVd^.  *3Vt';'fy' .:v>adiil;  ^ 

that  ho  • ■ 1 •■••  •-  *••• 

Wttt'eli.  v#*iry  burrow  ly-  Wk  rU  n^l 
Tteverend  -lb  >>yy  «3h  ipdh  Jd, 

^UCCC'vii  :.  . • • ‘ : ■ • ; 

place,  li^y  biyt  0>v*f 

il'\t  vtV 

udA  fn  Uic  ireyuept  a ^ 

IJafe.^'w^vribw'  In  ttcl t the  r^d> 

It  haW' %0z\  *A*& r P*i  fitec u t ) ¥?  1 1% . 

;;  camlidap-  h W-iv  •'  tv  ' 

that  he 

Inf  St,  i'Mh, 

iw'irf  talents,  ana  & ituid^i  oi  Comaao  p^ets 
and  pvi^tly  accomplishments.  This  warm  lix^*1 
i irnonikl  catiic  from  ^ professor  in  tlm  'Xlmologb> 

a\  Seiiiinaiy%  J<ir  whcW'  ^ t$~ 

) spect.  A coufidcnthil  leite^  also,  atddte^ed  to‘ 

[ jmxim'm  iW  \mk^mmky.  ywtri&#  rnnt 
j the  cundidaCo  Imd  been  «n tie df  after  twfeing. 
j pri^t'W.o^lm,  « ^lydn  tltn^  main  «vt- 

| hfuctoyy,  ahhough  therfi  w»_v&  yugun  inhf  shout  x: 
\ h?$  hetng  * 1 httlcpcndciif*  ufid 
' ftnt  thi^e  wnrd«.  from  tmt^dc  partis  wcighvxl 
; Tfeiy'  iiltle  witli  Sfttnnet  Stefii.  , ,11^  knew  uU- 
ahou t thof.0  things.  It  w ©assy  enough  for  a 
| msm  to  get  rerinjumendation*.  It  was  Mr. 

' Stmif^  diaermitmtion  to  give  the  irew  candidate 
| a thir  trial,  just  as  .all  hii  picdocessors  had  ro- 
cclved  i yi)l  uircuitiKtimci#,  »z  has  been  already  1 . 
hifttc*!,  wem  ftguintft  him.  Although  probably 
Inert,  cmiackw*  of  the  feeling*  the  senior  witnlim. 

[ of  Sh  Jude’s  |Kisse*sed,  w cotmnmu  with  nearly 
> all  town,  t\  respect  for  the  general  vcnlict,  and  ia 
1 his  eye*  Fopnlnrity  wn^  a dle(ift(5tnshod  locric  in 
1 a niinister.  If  Mr,  Blomfieid  hud  come  knock- 
| lug,  ftt  the  golden  gata  tif  Su  Jude’?  lucambcncy, 
shining  la  the  crArt  of  a -uecuisfttS  mctropolitiiu 
pulpit  career,  it  would  Imre  hblpcd  hlzti  mi^huly 
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even  with  if|t}ej»end<snt  and  impartial  Samuel 
Stem.  Rcmting  ui^  hiVpmre  tnents,  to  ^tnud 
«>e  fait  ttfeofiOfoo  $mI  tt  single1'  adwmtitteus 
prop,  the  nou*cr;i t *\ifcee  to  My,"  before  he 

hud  -'-ihut:  Ito  “ did 

uot  >yhVch  was  very  in- 

corifcistefe  ^fi-''^ir';-';^iiii*<!i  Stem.  >$t  B)om~ 
lieldV chance*  weyu  not  feWlliriiu. 

Hut  &*  huitifin  biUl  tium-d  his  case.  vftis  par* 
t tally  jWjuifyt if  against  him  in  the  mind  of  My, 
&un*ud  Stum.  It  happened  in  this  wisA 

Mr.  Stem  was  my  well  aware  that  «o  he 
viwiply  a fine  />rmfbt.r  wti*  not  In-  any  means. 
M that  rwfuisite  ro  ninke  a good  parish 
priest.  He  attached  a proper  value  tq  industry v 
tact,  gotid  ^foition.  He  was 

ucctisttitmx)  */>  ihv.A  >,d'nv«ter  who  rmdd  dft 
nothing  but  fee  ^ >hip  with,  full  top- 

hamper  and  no  ballast.  The  reader  will  per- 
entire  that  Mr.  Stem  knew  .'what  lit?  wanted, 
and  that  - Id  fit  hh  Stamford 

, w ftol  ; ■ |fo;  rniiifeter 

had  bean  ) . : - 5 who  had  failed 

eitficr.  to  from  the  pulpit 

oiviu  u pniAie  i utter. v»e  vr  with  it*  astfttc  senior 
warden,  to  give  tolerably*  satisfactory  evidence 
of  hit  fitne**  for  the  everyday,  hnrk-bor?c  work 
uif  a thonwgh -going,  wc.H-nrd«^rical,y>antr|j. 

**'A;  C04V  dmner  and  a glass?*  r/r  two  of  wine 
i*(h&  thing  %o  draw  a rr»ati  our/ ’ lie  yfi.nldf  say. 
Me  Sf**m  pridod  himself  iipcm  Ufa  ability  to  read 
a nmn'at  character*  and  ha  cotikfckred,  with  much 
froth,  that  (her??  ms  wd  better  talisman  to  tall 
Xo  hfo ntd  ititit & dro&fth  iMi,  lUomfield  had* 
according  in  fes  with  eatididates,  been 

mWtied  to  ditite  \y\kh  r<'5tem  tut  the  day  before 
be  was  y<»  j/h?4tob.  It  whs  rbe  fir«t  tfmt*  tfm 
wUKhrn.imd  .met  him;  and  wbeti  the  servant 
ipshotfdi  y pfo  a young  man, 

ifehily  luiilr,  chough  tali,  and  with  a face  nl- 
ttuBt  boyish  in  it*  /oatlifulness,  imd  elwl  in  a, 
«vxit  of  tdaok,  u'hfch  not  even  its  admirable  tit 
jfo  (be :£ form  nor  the  absence  Of  a speck 
: Wjtiw  <?  r dust  could  redeem  from  impede*#  scedi- 
uesfr,  Mr.  Stem  could  not  help  contracting  his 
appearance vs? i I b on  a similar  occasion 

of  ihe&cweod  Theodore  Wnrmptocc,  with  hte 
shining  birWclotb  mid  his  gold  sjxudueles  and 
grand  x4'a|rf  f*  bearing  upon  him  the  lmiuistuka- 
lde  stamp  of  the  poymlju  and  powerful  city  di- 
rinc,  and  the  contrast  not  favorable  to  the 
young:  eounpry  ricrgyinan.  But  lids  w as  not  nil. 

Mr.  Hlciin field  went  through  wliiit  Mr.  Stem 
irai  wout  jtccaliuiy  lo  call  hk  “table  test'’  <ri* 
ltm phimiy.  I n fine,  the  dinner  proved  tfiui  h c 
was  a perfectly  bird  ^ntieimru.  Tidy  was  a. 
*trfraj£  point  guin^d,  fi»r  the  famUie»  of  dude's 
liked  in  have  their  recta:  often  to  dinner,  am! 
they  mrtv  f^uitldlens  in  mattert*-of  uhfe  etiquettes 
Buk^bnn  Bit'.  Stem  came  to  his  gmnd  tv>/>y>  of 
dtivaihg’hfs  gunst  out,  to  hh  rmtiivme.jit  he  nb- 
jnetty  foiled?  There  was  something  about  the 
young  clergyman  that  pva*lcd  ilia  worthy  w ard- 
en. Ho  eocild  sw)»  plainly  IhKt  bn  was  no  c<r- 
dinar/  j the  ten  wopY  he  uMwd 
atjswrvd  huti  uf  thai.  The  grace  he  *nid  oicr 


meat  was  very  stmufo,  tmd  ^nd^ntly  vtgy  ut\- 
core.  “ No  uifectAitmor  about  him,  tfaybftu*,  \ 
tlmught  Mr:  Stopi.  But  he  m be 

* i i uwri  oitr . 1 Per  hops  the  warden  angling  :; 

for  minnows  in  a f>ooL which  cont* ined  no  ^uch 
small  fish.  His  hm\,  possibly,  did  not  sound 
de*p  ^.XMWgh.  ■ 

Mr.  Stsni  ivns  impressed  with  .thH  yormg 
pridsi  bi  a w,vy  he  vonld  pi)t  i W4  rtpfiti 

ilu^  wholt\  foi  cbuld  ^uf  decide  time  tu?  wonh) 
tiif  for  ^t,  dudtdn.  And  Whteu  he  OOtrfd  that  Mr  t; 
BjomfloM  gavidahsirftctml  and  IrrgltvvAnt'it.nsn’C^ 
to  unme  td  fils:  most  .searching  que^ioo?.  Ills 
uwvur  praise  wn/?  wver^ly  wounded.;  Slid  lie  was 
posiri  vtdy  angry:  when  h i$  Imstcueil  to  tnkc 
his  Wve  lifter  dinner,  betoft?  tfie  warden  had 
nearly  finished  his  category  of  **  teats. M StVJT 
he  was  dctvbuiued  time  the  candidate  should 
have  « fofr  chatke  ona  the  raornw  Yfore  (he 
congregation : bat  If  must  bet  confesseij  that  his 
ttiiwl  wtis  half  made  up  against  him. 

Sfc.  dude#  was  crowded  tin  Sunday  mornitig. 
The  weutiiet  was  bvillbrnt,  utid  it  was  known 
rh$it  rt  “ candidal  ?o  exhibit  hi*  panes. 
When  lha  Iler^rund  Hcpjy  J?lmn  field  nialked  up 
the  centre  nUlr  fern  do*  mhhfg-roorti  there  was  a 
preliaihmt^  verdfet  of  fovor.  The  suv* 
pUce  gan^bi^ornin^  faHm^  to  !ii$  wll,  graceful 
figure  ami  thv?o  wa^  a jimre  5cIf.possv^ion 
abnur  him  which  wtus  esccfidhtgly  winning.  ZI e 
hail  a,  Tiohk  haul,,  a clear,  piercing,  1’itmk  eyiv 
and  a mi>u(h- whose  lines  were  sweet,  yet  firm 
and  IKywerfub  On  the  whole,  (he.  im)ne«Biihi 
that  he  made  nprnt  llint  eviueni  usscmblnge  Witd 
ftngularJy  fnv'oroUe.  His  entin?  freedom  from 
the  nwkwrardnes3  nntl  cm baj-tassment  Which  a 
mm  in  hi*  trying  jKwilion  might  be  siippa*tM 
naturally  to  fpeh  wax  &fw rfarii  wouderlopdy 
commented  upon  m th/t  mttd/?s  of  $t.  dudaV. 
They  did  not  their  V^unf  secret  of  Henry 
Blorn field’s  perfect  Mifcpik&niiiiitt . Be  was  in.; 
his  Mn$tcrT  ^Shm^eh  of  ! and 

there  was  mb  hwe  fit  p^tbdnt  for  him  itt  any 
human  i*oiigregxithim  Bpen  entering  thepon^l 
of  that  Moum*.  he  \ya*  met  by  an  invisible  but 
awful  Presence,  and  it  was  (dot hod  with,  a rev- 
erence that  banished  r»H  -other  emotion  l.tuit  he 
walked  up  the  aisle  of  St.  Jude's.  It  h proba- 
ble -that  be  dvd  Hat  think  evan  of  Satnuef  iStcm 
htmscff  as  he  passed  to  the  chancel  Mptl  kncH  in 
prayer.  Yet,  nsf  he  th Us  Iroelt,  a.  stHinig,  hlfhost 
passionate  «p peril  for  aid  in  tlfot  trying  ordeal  , 
went  dJently  out  f»*om  the  lieart  of  tliat  devoted 
minister  of  Christ  No  cron  but  himself  tn  that 
erowdecl  i:horch  knew  how  great  was  hfe  need  of 
helpv  or  how  much  dc^A tided  tt|km  hi$  acquitting 
Jfimself  with  Credit.  But  wh^n  he  stoml  up  io 
iiegin  t he  service  there  was  no  shade  of  care  upen 
liia  foco— tmorhiirg  but  a h^vi-nly  Iigfe 

^The  Lord  Is  in  his  ?mly  fomple  r let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  Iidfore  him.^  The  fhfi,  rantid 
tones  rolled  from  his.  lips  wif limit  an  efhirf,  tint 
they  reached  in  melcrHoun  w/rv'^  thc  irmote^t 
cottier  of  the  church.  By  the  time  l He  ^ Ab^o- 
lutiun”  was  i ronounwil  every  imiinbei  of  she 
eongirgnciou  wax  rapt  in  thti  seivlce  mitlj  u new 
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and  indescribable  delight!  Such  reading— so 
musical,  sonorous,  and  impressive,  yet  so  utterly 
devoid  of  any  effort  for  mere  effect — had  never 
been  heard  in  St.  Jude’s.  Every  one  felt  that 
here,  certainly,  stood  a true  evangelist  of  God. 
They  were  conscious  of  a keen  intellectual  pleas- 
ure in  those  exquisitely  modulated  tones;  but 
overcoming  all  was  a sense  of  sjriritual  enjoy- 
ment, a hushed  and  reverential  impulse  of  wor- 
ship, which  6eemed  to  pervade  even  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  draw  the  most  careless  within  its 
holy  spell. 

All  this  Samuel  Stem  saw  and  marked  well. 
The  candidate  was  gaining  ground  rapidly. 

And  now  in  the  prayer  for  the  President  came 
that  singular  pause  alluded  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  stoiy.  No  one,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  congregation,  save  Samuel  Stem,  saw  what 
caused  that  interruption,  and  he  could  scarcely 
credit  his  senses.  It  was  a broad  and  unmis- 
takable yawn . 

The  senior  warden  sat  through  the  sermon  in 
a state  of  bewilderment,  not  unmixed  with  in- 
dignation. The  audacity  which  could  permit 
a minister,  and  he  a candidate,  deliberately  to 
yawn  in  the  face  of  St.  Jude's  was  to  him  amaz- 
ing. The  impropriety  of  the  thing  was  un- 
equaled in  all  his  experience.  Not  even  by 
the  eloquent  and  powerful  sermon  that  followed 
could  the  young  minister  recover  his  lost  ground 
with  Mr.  Stem. 

It  was  the  unanimous  affirmation  of  old  and 
young  of  St.  Jude's  that  never  had  they  enjoyed 
such  a treat  as  that  sermon.  It  was  long  enough 
— twenty-five  minutes  by  the  watch — but  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  ten  minutes,  so  breath- 
lessly did  the  people  drink  in  every  word.  The 
text  was  the  yearning  cry  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
for  souls:  “Behold  I stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.”  The  style  of  the  sermon  was  limpidity 
itself,  while  every  one  of  its  sentences — brief  and 
pithy  as  epigrams — drove  home  some  vital  truth 
and  clenched  it  fast.  That  wonderful  voice, 
when  reinforced  by  an  action  at  once  striking 
and  graceful,  had  a rare  charm  for  that  people, 
upon  whose  ears  lmd  so  long  broken  with  mo- 
notonous jar  the  sonorous  platitudes  of  the  Rev- 
erend Theodore  Warmplace.  But,  a?  with  the 
service;  every  body  confessed  that  the  principal 
merit  of  the  sermon  was  the  deep  sincerity  which 
imbued  it.  It  neither  refrained  from  unsparing 
denunciation  of  guilty  souls  nor  withheld  an 
atom  of  the  fullness  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy. 
Many  a heart  received  an  arrow  that  seemed 
shot  straight  at  that  single  mark. 

The  truth  was  that  Henry  Blom field  always 
preached  as  if  that  sermon  was  to  be  his  last 
chance  of  saving  some  perishing  soul.  He 
preached  this  trial  sermon  not  more  hoping  to 
win  a parish  than  earnestly  praying  that  haply 
some  might  thereby  be  brought  to  believe  and 
be  saved. 

St.  Jude's  went  home  more  thoughtful  than 
was  common,  and  not  only  hoping  but  confident 
that  the  Reverend  Henry  Blomficld  would  be 
called  to  be  their  rector. 


Samuel  Stem  went  home  with  a carious  and 
perplexing  admixture  of  feelings.  He  knew 
that  if  he  omitted  to  secure  that  reading  for  St. 
Jude's  he  could  not  hope  to  match  it  elsewhere. 
(The  “ reading”  of  the  departed  Warmplace  had 
been  his  weak  point.)  And  then  after  service 
he  had  been  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  en- 
thusiastic eulogies  of  those  members  of  the  con- 
gregation who  found  opportunity  to  exchange  a 
word  with  him.  Mr.  Stem  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Blomfield  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  congregation ; and  yet,  that 
dreadful  yawn ! It  was  unpardonable.  Mr. 
Stem  went  to  dinner,  add  from  thence  to  vestry 
meeting,  which  had  been  summoned  for  three 
o’clock  of  that  Sunday,  the  necessity  for  decid- 
ing upon  the  question  of  a rector  being  deemed 
urgent  enough  to  justify  the  meeting  on  that 
day. 

n. 

Henry  Blomfield,  hastening  from  church  as 
soon  as  he  could  take  off  his  surplice,  met  Dr. 
Hart  at  the  door  of  the  cheap  boarding-house 
where  the  minister  s family  had  their  temporaiy 
home. 

“Is  there  any  change,  Doctor?” 

“No,  I’m  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  yet.  She 
is  still  alive,  and  that  is  all.” 

“Doctor,”  and  there  was  a wild  despair  in 
the  voice,  and  an  imploring  appeal  in  the  eyes, 
“ is  there  then  no  hope  ? Must  we  give  her  up  ? 
Doctor,  I know  you  will  not  give  her  up  while 
there  is  any  hope.” 

“ My  friend,  ” replied  the  worthy  Doctor,  clear- 
ing his  throat  vigorously,  and  blowing  his  nose 
sonorously  and  suspiciously — “I  need  not  re- 
mind you,  a minister  of  God,  that  the  issue  is  in 
His  hands  alone.  I do  not  say,  understand  met 
that  the  case  is  altogether  hojteltss . There  is 
hope ; but  not  much.  I do  not  think  it  right 
to  feed  you  with  false  hopes.  There  must  be  a 
change  for  the  better  or  worse  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours.  If  for  the  worse,  my  work 
is  done.  You  may  depend  upon  my  standing 
by  you  to  the  last.” 

Mrs.  Blomficld  was  sitting  by  the  sick  child, 
but  rose  as  her  husband  entered  the  room.  Their 
hands  met  in  a silent  pressure,  and  together  they 
bent  over  the  little  form  lying  there  so  fearfully 
beautiful  in  the  burning  bloom  of  the  fever. 

“May!  May!  don’t  you  know  papa  ? Papas 
come  home.” 

The  blue  eyes  were  wide  open  and  rolling 
wildly  about,  seeming  to  see  now  this  and  now 
that  object  upon  which  their  restless  glances  fell. 
But  in  vain  the  anxious  father  looked  for  any 
sign  in  those  unnaturally  bright  orbs  to  indicate 
that  she  knew  him. 

Suddenly  she  began  to  sing,  in  a clear,  sweet, 
child-warble,  a fragment  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
hymns  of  the  Church  which  her  mother  had 
taught  her : 

“The  gentle  Saviour  calls 
Our  children  to  hla  breast; 

Ha  folds  them  In  His  gracious  arms; 
llinuelf  declares  thorn  bljst." 
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Then  the  sweet  voice  prattled  on:  “Papa — 
mamma— don’t  hold  me  bo  tight.  Don’t  take 
my  hand  out  of  Baby  Harry’s.  He  wants  me 
to  go  with  him.”  And  then  her  voice  dropped, 
and  the  dear  head  turned  heavily,  leaving  the 
long,  frayed,  golden  curls  lying  spread  out  upon 
the  white  pillow. 

The  stricken  father  dropped  upon  his  knees 
with  a heavy  groan..  “O  Father,”  he  cried, 
using  in  his  bitter  grief  those  words  of  matchless 
woe  that  erst  went  up  from  the  midnight  damps 
of  Gethsemanc,  “if  it  bo  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me!” 

Long  and  fervently  ho  prayed,  and  ho  found 
that  consolation  and  strength  that  never  fail  to 
come  when  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  support 
of  the  Everlasting  Arms. 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  sick  child  were  closed 
when  the  minister  rose  from  his  knees,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  one  of  those  heavy 
but  brief  slumbers  that  had  been  attendant  upon 
her  illness.  Mr.  Blomfield  now  sat  down  with 
his  wife  by  the  window  of  the  small  apartment, 
and  told  her  of  the  experiences  of  the  morning. 

“ I have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  my  pros- 
pects of  success  are,”  he  said.  “ For  your  sake, 
and  hers”  (looking  toward  the  bed),  “Mary,  I 
did  my  best;  but  a frightful  weariness  seemed 
to  overcome  my  brain  and  body.  And  once,  in 
prayers — you  would  hardly  credit  it— I was  for 
a moment  fairly  overcome  by  drowsiness,  and 
only  roused  myself  by  a prodigious  effort  from 
dropping  fast  asleep  at  the  desk.” 

“I  do  not  wonder  at  all — my  poor  husband!” 
said  Mrs.  Blomfield.  “Perhaps,  however,  no 
one  noticed  it.  If  they  had,  and  had  known 
that  for  three  days  and  nights  you  had  hung 
sleeplessly  over  the  sick  bed  of  a dear  child, 
they  would  have  excused  you,  I am  sure.” 

Mr.  Blomfield  stooped  and  picked  up  a worn 
and  broken  little  shoe,  which  had  been  lying  on 
the  floor.  For  a few  moments  he  gazed  at  it, 
and  then  pressed  it  to  his  cheek  with  unuttera- 
ble tenderness,  while  his  eyes  slowly  filled  with 
tears.  His  glance  then  wandered  to  the  face 
of  his  wife,  who  sat  grief-worn  and  care-wasted 
beside  him,  bearing  her  equal  faJgne  with  a 
womanly  strength  which  overmatched  his  own. 
An  expression  of  pain,  which  had  a dash  of  an- 
ger, came  over  his  countenance  as  he  read,  plain- 
ly graven  in  the  lines  of  her  face,  weariness, 
anxiety,  and  privation.  A dark  frown  disfig- 
ured his  forehead  as  his  gaze  fell  and  lingered 
upon  her  poor,  plain,  faded  dress.  From  this 
his  eye  swept  rapidly  around  the  room,  and  took 
an  inventory  of  its  humble  furniture  at  one  flash- 
ing glance.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was  with 
an  emphasis  and  vehemence  which  showed  that 
powerful  feeling  was  working  within  him. 

“ Mary,  I don’t  care  for  this  place  for  myself. 
If  /only  were  concerned  I would  even  now  leave 
the  city  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  for  my 
very  soul  revolts  at  the  idea  of  being  put  up  on 
trial — forced  to  go  through  my  paces  like  a horse 
’they  want  to  buy.  That  man  who  insisted  yes- 
terday on  my  going  to  dinner  I could  see  only 


did  it  that  he  might  measure  me,  as  a carpentci 
would  a board  he  wants  to  build  into  a house. 
Of  course  it’s  all  proper  enough,  but  I can't  force 
myself  to  endure  it  decorously ; and  the  more 
he  labored  to  turn  me  inside  out,  the  more  irre- 
sistibly I felt  impelled  to  shut  myself  up.  But 
then  I do  want  to  succeed  in  this  trial  for  your 
sake  and  May’s,  if  it  shall  please  the  Merciful 
Lord  to  spare  her  to  us.  God  knows  your  lot 
has  been  hard  enough  since  you  became  a poor 
minister’s  %wife ! And  yet  no  man  has  worked 
more  faithfully  than  I have.  To  think  that  an- 
gel lying  there  should  have  had  to  wear  such 
shoes  as  these  because  her  father  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  her  a decent  pair!  It  is  wrong; 
and  the  parish  that  has  for  five  years  worked  me 
to  death  and  half-starved  my  wife  and  child  have 
extortion  and  robbery  to  answer  for  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  yet  even  that  poor  pittance  was 
better  than  to  be  penniless  in  a strange  place, 
and  scrambling  for  a parish  I have  no  hope  of 
getting  among  the  score  of  better-known  men 
that  arc  after  it.” 

Not  for  the  first  time  now  did  Henry  Blom- 
field know  what  courage  and  wisdom  dwelt  in 
the  woman’s  heart  that  now  beat  tenderly 
against  his  own,  and  what  strength  and  control 
in  the  little  hand  that  was  now  pressed  cool  and 
firm  upon  his  throbbing  temples.  When  that 
pure,  brave  Christian  woman  who  sat  by  his 
side  told  him  sweetly  and  calmly  that  with  him 
the  meanest  hovel  was  richer  than  a palace 
would  be  without  him,  he  kflew  she  uttered  no 
romantic  conventionalism,  but  the  tmth  of  a 
heart  that  knew  no  guile  or  dissimulation. 
When  she  reminded  him  that  the  duty  he  had 
so  often  taught  to  the  children  at  the  chancel  rail, 
which  was  to  be  faithfully  done  in  that  station 
of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them, 
was  as  much  his  duty  as  theirs,  he  felt  that  the 
quiet  rebuke  was  just,  and  that  he  who  aspired 
to  lead  others  was  himself  being  led  by  this 
gentle,  womanly  hand.  In  a few  words  of  calm, 
earnest,  homely  talk  she  swept  every  cloud  from 
his  mind  and  eye,  and  he  felt  his  feet  brought 
back  again  to  firm  ground. 

A sound  from  within  made  him  start  as  with 
an  electric  shock,  and  hastily  turn  toward  the 
bed.  His  little  daughter  was  sitting  upright  in 
the  full  splendor  of  that  delicious  light  which 
poured  in  at  the  window.  From  her  eyes  had 
gone  out  the  hot  glitter  of  delirium,  and  the 
flush  of  the  fever  was  no  longer  in  her  cheeks. 
She  knew  her  father,  and  called  him  softly. 

“ Papa!” 

In  a second  he  was  at  the  bedside. 

“ Papa,  will  you  please  give  me  a drink  of 
water?” 

She  was  perfectly  rational,  and  her  father  in 
this  fact  felt  the  most  profound  joy.  He  had 
feared  she  was  to  pass  away  without  one  word 
of  recognition,  or  without  leaving  them  u single 
message  of  remembrance.  But  would  she  die  ? 
| Would  she  not  now  live  T 

The  doctor  said  there  would  be  a change. 
Was  this  change  unto  life  or  death  ? Had  she 
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come  back  to  them  now,  or  only  to  herself,  for  a 
little  while,  before  going  away  finally?  Was 
this  clear  vision  only  that  which  comes  so  often 
to  the  sufferer  whose  eyes  are  about  to  close 
upon  mortal  scenes  forever  ? They  could  not 
tell.  A great  hope  and  a great  fear  struggled 
together  in  their  hearts,  and  they  prayed  for  the 
doctor  to  come,  while  they  almost  dreaded  to 
hear  bis  step.  When  by-and-by  he  did  come 
he  found  his  patient  lying  pallid  and  quiet,  with 
drops  of  perspiration  dotting  her  face,  where  he 
had  left  her  two  hours  before  crimson  with 
fever,  and  tossing  in  delirium.  He  took  her 
pulse  in  his  fingers  with  a grave  air,  while  the 
father  and  mother  watched  his  face  with  breath- 
less suspense.  The  brief  moments  seemed 
hours,  but  when  he  spoke  it  was  to  thrill  their 
hearts  with  joy. 

“Thank  God,  she  will  live!” 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door,  which  Mrs. 
Blorafield  opened  to  the  landlady  who  brought 
a note  addressed  to  “ Rev.  Henry  Blomfield.” 
No  answer  was  wanted,  she  said. 

“ And  how  is  she  ?”  whispered  the  kind-heart- 
ed woman.  Upon  hearing  from  the  rejoicing 
mother  th$  good  news  she  stole  into  the  room 
on  tip-toe  to  look  at  little  May,  and  just  re- 
maining long  enough  to  shake  hands  with  them 
all,  she  went  sobbing  out  of  the  door,  and  clat- 
tered off  down  stairs  to  spread  the  news  through 
the  house,  where  May  was  reigning  pet  from  at- 
tic to  cellar. 

As  Mr.  Blomfield  tore  open  the  envelope  with 
a trembling  hand  a vague  prescience  of  bad  news 
crept  chillingly  over  him  and  brought  a choking 
lump  into  bis  throat.  The  note  ran  thus : 

“ ViiTtv  Room  or  9t.  Jube's  Paihi, 

“ Sunday  Afternoon,  Juno  St,  1864. 

uRav.  and  Deab  Sib,— At  a full  meeting  of  tbe  ward- 
ems  and  vestrymen  of  St.  Jude's  Parish,  held  this  r.M., 
the  matter  of  your  application  for  the  vacant  rectorship 
waa  duly  considered.  After  a full  interchange  of  views  it 
was  resolved  that,  while  recognizing  many  qualities  in 
yourself  which  would  eminently  adorn  the  position,  the 
vestry  feel  constrained  to  decline  to  enter  into  the  engage- 
ment which  you  seek. 

u With  the  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  welfare, 
I remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 

“Samuel  Stem,  Senior  Warden. 

“ Rzv.  Hemet  Blomtield  ” 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Blomfield’s  misgivings 
ha  was  not  fully  prepared  for  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  a sharp  pang  shot  through  his  brain 
.as  he  read  in  those  formal  sentences  the  crush- 
ing of  all  his  hopes.  A few  moments  before  he 
would  have  welcomed  a lifetime  of  beggary  to 
be  assured  of  the  restoration  to  him  of  his  dar- 
ling child  ; now  she  teas  saved  to  him  the  sense 
of  his  forlorn  condition  came  back  to  him  with 
redoubled  poignancy.  He  had  not  even  money 
to  pay  the  doctor  who  had  labored  so  faithfully 
to  save  his  precious  child.  He  was  already  three 
weeks  in  arrears  for  board,  and  he  knew  that 
his  landlady  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  circum- 
stances. He  felt  that  she  had  already  gone  be- 
yond her  means  in  keeping  him,  and  that  if  she 
had  only  hinted  once  or  twice  at  the  settlement 
of  his  bill,  it  was  because  of  his  affliction  in  the 
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sickness  of  bis  little  girl.  He  felt  sure  that  she 
! would  not  be  able,  however  willing,  to  keep  him 
much  longer.  The  world  looked  very  dark  be- 
fore him  just  now'. 

As  soon  as  tbe  doctor  had  left,  which  he  did 
! after  he  had  written  a prescription  and  given 
I Mrs.  Blomfield  directions  for  the  night,  the  poor 
| minister  sank  into  a chair,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  groaned  aloud.  Mrs.  Blomfield 
was  by  his  side  in  a moment ; but  it  required  all 
her  tenderness  and  taxed  her  Christian  strength 
to  the  utmost  to  lift  from  his  heart  the  heavy 
load  that  had  fallen  upon  it.  But  she  did  re- 
; move  it  partially,  and  the  minister  came  that 
j night  to  the  family  nltar,  if  not  very  hopeful,  at 
least  not  despairing  of  the  future ; and  when, 
as  they  w'ere  singing  (softly,  for  they  thought 
May  was  asleep),  a sweet,  tremulous  voice  from 
the  bed  joined  them  in  good  old  Bishop  Ken's 
immortal  hymn — 

u Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 

Keep  me,  O keep  me.  King  of  Kings, 

Under  thine  own  Almighty  winge:** 

he  felt  the  cloud  lifted  as  if  by  angel  bands,  and 
! his  heart  became  light  as  it  had  not  been  for 
| months.  He  thonght  what  bitterness  of  sonl 
j would  now  have  been  his  if  that  sweet  voice 
| were  hushed  in  death,  and  the  light  of  those 
, dear  eyes  gone  out  forever.  On  the  wings  of 
! prayer  he  mounted  near  to  the  Throne.  From 
the  darkness  he  stretched  out  his  hands  and  felt 
1 the  hand  of  God,  and  clasping  it  became  again 
1 courageous  and  strong. 

That  night  Henry  Blomfield  and  his  wife  sat 
long  by  the  window  talking  cheerfully  over  plans 
for  the  future.  It  was  determined  that  he  should 
go  in  the  morning  and  answer  an  advertisement 
for  a teacher  of  elocution  in  a flourishing  school 
| for  young  gentlemen,  which  advertisement  he 
I had  noticed  the  day  before.  Mary  insisted  that 
ho  should  now  go  to  bed,  and  get  a little  sleep, 
lest,  as  she  jocosely  said,  he  “ might  nod  in  the 
face  of  the  principal  on  the  morrow  when  he 
went  to  seek  his  fortune.”  She  would  lie  down 
by  May,  and  would  be  sure  to  hear  her  if  she 
stirred  ever  so  little. . So  they  both  slept. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  dis- 
patched, Mr.  Blomfield  went  to  the  seminary. 

There  had  been  twelve  applicants,  and  the  place 
had  been  filled  on  Saturday  evening.  This  wan 
unfortunate.  But  now  that  his  manhood  had 
come  back  to  him  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  a single  disappointment. 

But  a greater  trouble  awaited  him.  Return- 
ing home,  hot  and  weary  from  his  long  walk, 
he  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Mrs.  Emmons,  the 
landlady  of  the  house,  who,  with  much  circum- 
locution and  stammering,  made  her  business 
known. 

“ You  know,  Sir,  that  I have  only  my  board- 
ers to  depend  upon,  and  what  with  the  high 
prices  of  every  thing  I have  trouble  enough  to 
make  ends  meet  Now,  while  your  dear  little 
girl  was  so  sick  I wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  the 
world.  But  now  she’s  doing  so  nicely  (I  was 
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up  to  see  her  a bit  ago,  and  she  was  as  chirp  as 
a cricket),  I feel  that  I would  haye  been  doing 
my  own  children  wrong  if  I hadn’t.  It  will 
only  be  giving  you  the  trouble  of  finding  an- 
other boarding-house,  and  I’m  sorry  enough  to 
have  you  go,  I am  sure.”  She  said  this  last 
with  sincere  energy. 

She  had  not  yet  explained  herself  fully,  but 
Mr.  Blomfield  felt,  with  rapidly  sinking  heart, 
that  what  she  was  hesitating  to  say  plumply  was 
that  he  was  to  vacate  his  room  for  another  fam- 
ily. And  this  she  finally  managed  to  say.  “ They 
have  been  wanting  that  room  for  several  weeks, 
but  I have  refused  ’em ; and  they  came  again 
this  morning  and  said  I must  take  them,  and 
offered  me  a good  price ; and  you  see.  Sir,  I am 
in  a way  compelled  to  let  them  have  it.  I have, 
however,  put  ’em  off  as  long  as  I could,  so  that 
May  need  not  be  moved  too  soon.  I have 
promised  they  may  take  it  this  day  week.  I 
don’t  say  any  thing  about  the  bill  you  owe  me, 
Sir.  I know  that  you  will  pay  me  when  you 
can,  and  I am  willing  to  wait.”  And  with  many 
apologies  for  what  Mr.  Blomfield  could  nQt  but 
acknowledge  was  truly  generous  conduct,  the 
worthy  woman  went  off  about  her  work,  leav- 
ing the  poor  minister  standing  in  the  hall  over- 
whelmed with  misery.  Here  was  a trouble  in- 
deed! To  be  turned  out  of  this  home — left 
with  this  helpless  family  adrift  in  the  great  city, 
without  money  or  friends ! He  had,  it  is  true, 
dreamed  of  such  a contingency,  but  was  never- 
theless utterly  unprepared  for  it.  And  this  was 
the  tidings  he  was  to  carry  to  his  wife,  instead 
of  the  good  news  she  probably  expected.  With 
a heavy  heart  he  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  room. 

nr. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stem  sat  in  his  snug  library,  en- 
joying a fragrant  after-dinner  cigar  and  medita- 
ting on  St.  Jude’s.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied 
that  he  had  acted  wisely  in  counseling  the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Blomfield ’s  application  for  the  rec- 
torship. He  was  not  willing  to  confess  that  the 
objections  he  urged  against  him  were  pushed 
more  strongly  and  pertinaciously  from  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  vestry  showed  a dis- 
position to  have  an  opinion  other  than  Mr. 
Samuel  Stem’s,  and  that  more  than  one  mem- 
ber very  warmly  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
gentleman  under  discussion.  Contending  that 
it  was  the  plain  sentiment  of  the  people  that  he 
should  be  called,  Mr.  Brown,  the  junior  warden, 
who  was  nearly  as  rich  as  Mr.  Stem,  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  advocacy  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
wishes  of  the  parish  ought  to  outweigh  the  pre- 
judices of  any  individual.  Mr.  Stem  thought  he 
snuffed  a faction  in  the  vestry.  He  had  more 
than  once  suspected  Mr.  Brown  of  aspiring  to 
the  senior  wardenship  and  the  autocracy  of  the 
parish.;  though,  to  do  Mr.  B.  prompt  justice, 
he  had  never  had  such  a thought,  and  was  act- 
ing in  this  matter  from  a sincere  sense  of  duty. 
Bat  Mr.  Stem  was  stirred  and  stiffened  by  this 
unexpected  opposition,  and  had  finally  the^pt- 


| isfaction  of  learning  that  his  throne  was  still 
secure  by  carrying  all  the  members,  save  Mr. 
Brown,  in  favor  of  rejection.  And  yet  Mr. 
Stem  was  not  well  at  ease  about  the  matter  as 
he  smoked  his  after-dinner  cigar. 

Mr.  Stem’s  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
► the  entrance  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbor  Dr. 
Hart,  who  often  dropped  in  after  dinner  for  a 
smoke  and  a chat.  Dr.  H.  was  a genuinely 
Christian  man,  but  of  a different  denomination- 
al family  from  the  one  embracing  St.  Jude'6, 
and  consequently  not  particularly  well  informed 
concerning  matters  in  that  parish.  Between 
these  friends  it  was  not  often  that  church  affairs 
were  brought  into  the  conversation,  for  both 
gentlemen  were  stout  polemicists,  and  in  main- 
taining their  several  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical 
faith  were  apt  to  get  heated  beyond  the  point 
of  comfortable  fellowship.  After  a few  disputes 
of  this  kind,  which  hod  resulted  in  their  parting 
in  mutual  high  dudgeon,  to  the  premature  end- 
ing of  a social  evening,  such  controversy  came 
to  bo  tacitly  tabooed.  But  it  so  fell  out,  on  this 
particular  evening,  that  Mr.  Stem,  having  his 
mind  full  of  St.  Jude’s  and  its  rectorate,  did 
mention  the  matter  of  the  young  minister  to  Dr. 
Hart. 

The  fact  was,  that  notwithstanding  their  dif- 
ferences of  doctrine,  there  was  no  man  living  in 
whose  judgment,  outside  of  Samuel  Stem,  that 
gentleman  had  so  much  confidence  as  in  his 
outspoken  Calvinistic  neighbor.  His  own  opin- 
ion he  was  apt  to  maintain  pretty  stontly,  as  we 
have  seen,  against  all  ordi nary  cavilers;  that  opin- 
ion, reinforced  by  the  coincidence  of  Dr.  Hart, 
he  would  have  upheld  against  a dissenting  world. 
Hence,  being  sorely  perplexed  in  his  own  mind, 
and  extremely  anxious  to  be  fortified  in  the  de- 
cision he  had  made,  and  feeling  assured,  more- 
over, that  when  he  sought  his  friend’s  advice 
sincerely,  even  in  a matter  like  the  present,  he 
could  count  upon  its  being  sincerely  rendered, 
he  laid  the  whole  case  of  Mr.  Blomfield  before 
Dr.  Hart,  yawn  and  all,  stating  it  as  frankly 
and  fairly  as  he  could. 

When  Mr.  Stem  came  to  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Blomfield  in  his  narration,  Dr.  Hart 
repeated  it  after  him  as  if  in  some  surprise,  but 
made  no  comment  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Stem 
finished  by  asking, 

“ And  now,  Doctor,  what  is  your  candid  opin- 
ion abont  the  matter?  Have  I done  right  or 
wrong  ?” 

Before  Dr.  Hart  could  reply  little  Johnny 
Stem,  a sweet  child  of  seven  years,  and  his  fa- 
ther’s pet  and  idol,  came  bounding  into  the  room 
in  bare  feet  and  snowy  night-gown,  to  claim  his 
father’s  good-night  kiss.  Mr.  Stem  stroked  his 
flossy  brown  curls  and  looked  into  his  dancing 
hazel  eyes  with  a fondness  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal.  Johnny  was  also  a great  favorite 
with  Dr.  Hart,  and  after  bidding  his  father 
good-night  he  bounded  to  the  Doctor  and  put  up 
his  sweet  rose-bud  mouth  to  kiss  him  too,  and 
then  gamboled  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs 
with  merry  shouts  that  made  the  house  musical. 
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“ Samuel,”  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  after  the 
door  had  closed  upon  the  child,  “do  you  love 
that  boy  ?” 

Samuel  Stem  looked  at  his  friend  with  sur- 
prise. 

“Do  I love  Johnny?  Indeed  I do.  I fear 
sometimes  I am  making  an  idol  of  that  dear 
child.” 

“It  would  be  a sore  trial  for  you  to  lose  him?” 

“God  in  mercy  forbid !” exclaimed  Mr.  Stem, 
with  a strong,  sharp  shudder.  “But,  Doctor, 
what  do  you  mean?  Surely  you  don't  think 
that  Johnny  is — that  there  is  any  danger  that 
ho  will — *’  and  the  voice  of  the  alarmed  father 
died  away  to  a tremulous  whisper  as  a frightful 
possibility,  suggested  by  the  grave  looks  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  strange  questions,  crept  chilling- 
ly into  his  thoughts. 

“ Reassure  yourself,  my  friend.  The  boy  is 
perfectly  well,  and,  if  it  pleases  God,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  will  grow  to  hale  man- 
hood. But  I want  you  to  answer  me  another 
question,  after  which  I will  explain,  if  indeed 
you  do  not  guess  my  drift  before  I finish  it. 
Suppose  that  boy  were  to  be  stricken  down  by  a 
malignant  disease,  so  that  for  days  and  nights 
together  life  and  death  were  so  evenly  poised 
that  a feather  would  turn  the  scale,  do  you  think 
you  would  go  about  your  business,  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  as  usual?” 

“No,  I'm  sure  I wouldn’t.  I would  not  be 
willing  to  leave  him  for  an  hour.” 

“ Very  well.  Now  suppose,  after  watching  by 
his  bedside  for  three  sleepless  and  anxious  days 
and  nights,  you  should  be  compelled  by  business 
you  could  not  forego  to  leave  him  for  a time, 
would  you  be  apt  to  give  much  thought  to  the 
ordinary  proprieties  of  life  ? Would  you,  I ask” 
(the  Doctor  here  fixed  his  eyes  keenly  upon  Mr. 
Stem,  and  threw  a startling  emphasis  into  his 
tone),  “ think  the  worse  of  yourself  if  you,  with 
your  nature  unbent  from  the  sharp  tension  of 
watching  your  possibly  dying  child,  and  pros- 
trated with  sleeplessness  and  fatigue,  should  go 
about  yawning  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city?” 

“No,  I’m  sure  I wouldn’t,”  replied  Mr.  Stem, 
with  great  energy.  “But  what  does  all  this 
mean?”  he  continued.  “You  don’t  mean  to 
say  that — ” 

“ I mean  to  say  that  for  three  days  and  nights, 
save  for  the  hour  he  spent  at  your  dinner-table, 
and  the  hour  and  a half  at  the  desk  of  St.  Jude’s, 
the  man  you  have  just  rejected  as  your  pastor 
has  sat  by  the  bedside  of  as  sweet  a child  as  ever 
blessed  a parent's  heart,  and  when  he  stood  in 
your  church  on  trial  he  did  not  know  but  when 
he  returned  to  that  bedside  he  would  find  his 
child  gone  to  the  angels.” 

Samuel  Stem's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  his 
head  was  bent  low.  He  asked, 

“Does  the  child  live?” 

“She  does,  and  will  recover.” 

“Thank  God!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Stem,  fer- 
vently. 

“ I have  seen  that  man,”  continued  Dr.  Hart, 
“under  trying  circumstances.  I have  studied 


him  with  an  interest  few  men  have  ever  awak- 
ened in  me.  He  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
noblest,  purest,  and  most  Christ-like  men  I ever 
saw.  Presbyterian  as  I am,  I know  of  no  man 
to  whom  as  a spiritual  guide  I would  more  will- 
ingly commit  myself  than  to  that  young  Episco- 
pal priest.  And  now  I will  answer  your  ques- 
tion. You  did  not  do  wrong  in  acting  as  you 
did  with  the  light  you  had.  My  opinion  is  you 
have  made  a great  miss,  and  that  you  had  better 
reconsider  the  matter  if  possible.” 

It  was  later  than  usual  the  next  day  when 
Dr.  Hart  came  to  Mr.  Blomficld's  room,  but  his 
patient  was  so  much  better  that  they  had  not 
missed  him.  After  some  brief  directions  to  the 
mother  the  Doctor  turned  to  Mr.  Blom  field  and 
said,  “I  hardly  think  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  come  again,  she  will  do  very  well  with 
mother’s  good  nursing,  and  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary you  can  call  me  in  at  any  time.  Doctors 
arc  pretty  expensive  friends  nowadays,  and  I 
have  conscience  enough  to  cut  off  my  visits  as 
soon  as  I see  they  are  not  needed  any  longer.” 

Mr.  Blomfield  answered  the  smile  of  the  Doc- 
tor as  he  said  this  with  another,  but  so  melan- 
choly as  to  be  almost  ghastly.  A new  trouble 
now  beset  the  poor  man.  It  seemed  absolntely 
necessary  that  he  should  say  something  about 
pay  for  the  Doctor's  services ; indeed  he  proba- 
bly expected  it,  and  had  thrown  out  this  hint 
about  the  expense  to  open  the  way.  Thus 
thought  Mr.  Blomfield,  but  what  to  sav  he  knew 
not.  He  was  a stranger  to  the  Doctor,  having 
called  him  in  hastily  in  the  first  hours  of  May’s 
sickness,  and  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  ask 
him  to  wait  for  his  money.  But  he  must  say 
something  and  trusting  to  the  kindness  of  heart 
which  the  Doctor  had  seemed  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree,  he  began : 

“ Dr.  Hart,  I trust  you  will  not  think  that  I 
would  willingly  delay  for  an  hour  the  payment 
of  a debt.  I feel  that  I owe  to  you  something 
more  than  money ; I owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude 
which  I can  never  repay.  I feel  that  to  your 
skill  and  attention  I owe,  under  God,  the  life 
of  my  dear  child.  But  I am  forced  to  tell  you 
that  I am  at  this  time  without  funds.  I will  be 
frank  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  I know1  not 
when  I shall  be  better  off.  This  misfortune  of 
the  illness  of  my  daughter  befell  us  at  a time 
when  I was  out  of  employment,  and  found  me 
nearly  destitute  of  money.  I am  now  in  search 
of  employment,  and  trust  that  I may  soon  meet 
with  success.  I shall  certainly  not  delay  a mo- 
ntent in  discharging  my  debt  to  you  when  it  is 
in  my  power.” 

“ Mr.  Blomfield,”  replied  Doctor  Hart  (with 
a cough  that  sounded  very  dry  and  harsh,  and 
turning  his  head  away  so  that  the  minister  did 
not  see  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  which,  how- 
ever, dear  reader,  you  and  I ought  to  know  was 
shining  through  a watery  film),  “I  earn  my 
living  by  my  profession,  and,  although  I am  not 
a hard  man,  I don't  feel  as  if  I could  afford  to 
give  my  services  to  people  who  aro  perfect  stran- 
ge* to  me.” 
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Mr.  Blomficld  thought : Heaven  help  me. 
How  I have  been  mistaken  in  this  man ! But 
he  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  what  he  fancied 
the  doubt  of  his  honesty  in  the  Doctor’s  remark 
about  giving  his  services,  and  with  a touching 
dignity  he  said : 

“ Sir,  I most  deeply  regret  that  my  great  ne- 
cessity has  compelled  me  to  incur  this  obligation 
to  you,  but  I beg  you  will  spare  me  any  doubt 
of  my  honor.  I have  here,  Sir,  in  these  trunks, 
a few  books,  some  of  them  valuable.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  send  them  to  your  house  to  retain 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  and  I 
will  be  glad  if  you  will  at  once  furnish  me  with 
the  amount,  that  I may  settle  it  as  speedily  as 
possible  ?’* 

“There,  there,  let’s  have  an  end  of  this  non- 
sense!” almost  shouted  the  good  old  Doctor,  who 
could  not  carry  his  mask  any  longer.  “Take 
your  books,  indeed ! Not  if  you  never  paid  me. 
What  do  you  suppose  I want  of  a lot  of  trump- 
ery Episcopal  theology,  a double-dyed  Calvinist 
like  me  ? Here,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do ; I’ll 
compromise  the  matter,  if  you  like.  Let  May, 
here,  come  and  see  me  every  day  and  give  me  a 
kiss,  and  I’ll  take  off  a dollar  for  every  time. 
Here,  baby,  give  us  the  first  installment  now.” 
And  the  old  fellow  made  a great  show’  of  fond- 
ling May,  who  for  her  part  wondered  what  made 
her  cheeks  so  wet  of  a sudden. 

“ But,  hold  on,  maybe  I will  get  the  cash 
after  all.  Here  is  something  that  I think  con- 
tains good  news  for  you.”  And  the  Doctor  pro- 
duced from  his  ample  pocket-book  a note,  the 
counterpart  of  the  one  Mr.  Blomfield  had  read 
with  such  sorrow  the  day  before.  But  how  dif- 
ferent were  the  contents  of  this ! It  ran : 

“ Vestry  Room  of  8t  Jcdk's,  June  57, 18M. 
“Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — It  l>ecomc*  my  pleasing  duty  to 
inform  you  that  the  declination  by  the  wardens  and  vest- 
ry-men of  this  pariah  of  your  application  for  the  rector- 
ship which  was  communicated  to  you  yesterday  was  re- 
considered at  a meeting  held  this  day,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  tender  you  a call  to  the  vacancy,  at  a 
salary  of  $3000  per  annum,  to  date  from  the  1st  of  the 
present  month.  1 may  add,  that  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of 
the  officers,  as  well  as  the  congregation  of  the  parish,  that 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  accept  this  call. 

u 1 beg  to  assure  you  that  you  will  receive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties  the  cordial  co-operation  of  this  body, 
and  of  none  more  cheerfully  than 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

14  Samuel  Stem,  Senior  Warden. 

" Rsv.  Henxy  Blomfield  * 

After  reading,  first  to  himself  and  then  aloud, 
this  good  news,  which  at  once  made  every  thing 
bright  before  him,  Mr.  Blomfield  caught  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Hart  with  a fervent  grasp,  and  said  : 
“lam  sure,  Sir,  you  have  in  some  way  brought 
to  my  door  this  marvelous  good  fortune.  But 
will  you  pardon  me  if  I ask  you  to  join  us  in 
ascribing  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  this  His 
merciful  interposition  in  our  behalf?  Let  us 
pray.” 

Samuel  Stem  does  not  hesitate  to  divide  with 
Calvinistic  Dr.  H.  the  credit  of  his  last  and  most 
successful  choice  of  a rector  for  St.  Jude’s. 
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A LETTER. 

I GOT  a letter  not  long  ago, 

Three  close  pages  the  letter  filled, 

Telling  me  how  in  a recent  fight 
A gallant  friend  of  mine  was  killed; 

And  it  bade  me  tell  the  woman  he  loved — 

There  the  words  seemed  somehow  to  blend — 

For  as  I read  it  my  heart  was  moved 
With  grief  for  her  and  the  loss  of  my  friend. 

That  night  was  the  night  of  a brilliant  ball, 

And  I knew  that  I should  meet  her  there: 

Oh,  how  stately  and  grand  she  looked, 

With  milk-white  pearls  in  her  shining  hair! 

How  like  a queen  she  moved  through  the  rooms 
Mid  the  hum  and  heat  and  the  gaslight’s  glare, 
Where  the  mingled  odors  of  rich  perfumes 
Heavily  hung  on  the  indolent  air! 

“Ah,  where  arc  her  thoughts?”  I asked  of  myself, 

As  past  she  whirled  in  the  mazy  dance, 

Her  bright  eves  sparkling,  her  cheek  aglow, 

And  a smile  on  her  lip  as  6he  met  my  glance. 

“ Does  she  never  think  of  the  battle-plain, 

Of  the  terrible  cannon’s  fiery  breatli, 

Has  never  a white  face,  fraught  with  pain, 

Chilled  her  heart  in  a vision  of  death  ?” 

I took  her  hand  for  the  last  quadrille, 

And  in  the  pauses  we  talked  of  the  past, 

Talked  of  her  lover,  our  old  school-days ; 

Yet  ever  the  bugle’s  ringing  blast 
Sounded  to  me  in  the  cornet’s  strain, 

And  in  place  of  that  scene  with  its  flood  oflight. 
Wrecks  of  battle  and  heaps  of  slain 
Loomed  like  shadows  before  my  sight 

The  dull  dance  ended ; the  music  ceased ; 

The  night  waned  close  on  the  morning  hour* ; 

A languor  lurked  in  the  women’s  eyc9; 

And  an  odor  of  crushed  and  withered  flowers 
Had  chased  from  the  air  its  rich  perfumes, 

As  I drew  her  jeweled  arm  through  my  own, 

And  led  her  out  of  the  lighted  rooms, 

That  we  might  speak  together  alone. 

We  stood  where  the  failing  moon  looked  in 
Through  the  dim  conservatory’s  shade — 

There  I told  her  the  sad,  sad  news, 

And  saw  the  rose  on  her  young  cheek  fade, 

Saw  her  droop  like  a blighted  flower, 

With  her  white  hands  clasped  on  her  heaving 
breast: 

“O  God!”  I said,  “in  thine  own  good  hour, 

End  this  strife  as  to  thee  seems  best!” 

In  a soldiers’  hospital,  nursing  the  sick, 

But  a week  ago  I saw  her  last. 

Wearing  the  “sister’s”  plain  black  garb 
(Oh  how  different  she  looked  in  the  past!)j 
And  the  poor  lads  followed  her  with  their  eyes — 
Moving  among  them  from  bed  to  bed — 

As  though  she  were  a saint  from  Paradise, 

And  there  shono  a halo  around  her  head. 
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THE  LITTLE  MONK. 

THERE  are  many  famous  cities  in  Italy: 

Milan  has  its  wonderful  Cathedral,  Venice 
the  great  square  of  St.  Mark’s,  Verona  the  tomb 
of  Juliet,  and  Rome  the  nursery  of  the  world; 
but  Florence  alone  is  called  beautiful — the  beau- 
tiful Florence.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Tuscany, 
along  the  silver  Amo,  surrounded  by  sloping 
plains  and  rounded  hills  clad  in  the  greenest 
verdure.  Villages  crowd  the  hills  and  nestle  in 
the  valleys,  and  in  the  distance  you  see  the 
woody  Apennines  shrouded  in  purple  haze. 
Florence  is  an  old  city,  time-worn  and  gray, 
and  unlike  any  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture is  massive  rather  than  graceful ; but  it 
is  filled  with  works  of  art,  abounds  in  noble 
palaces  and  churches,  and  in  its  neighborhood 
are  several  pious  monasteries,  among  others 
that  of  La  Certosa. 

La  Certosa  stands  on  a gentle  hill  covered 
with  vines  and  olives,  and  consists  of  several 
chapels  and  cloisters  with  gardens  attached. 
Imagine  a range  of  buildings,  half  church  and 
half  fortress,  with  heavy  porches  and  stained 
windows;  here  a court  enlivened  by  a spark- 
ling fountain ; there  an  embowered  walk  with  a 
crucifix  at  the  end ; and  there  a solitary  cell  for 
penance. 

In  the  spring  of  1360,  when  our  story  begins, 
it  was  at  the  height  of  its  renown  : at  present  it 
is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  so  much 
has  it  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  early 
Italian  wars,  the  gradual  decay  of  the  monastic 
system,  and  the  silent  but  certain  assaults  of 
Time.  It  is  something,  however,  that  it  still  re- 
mains, even  in  decay.  It  would  have  perished 
long  ago,  I am  fond  enough  to  believe,  but  for 
its  being  haunted  by  the  memory  of  Hilario, 
and  the  fact  of  his  story  remaining  yet  untold. 
And  who  was  Hilario,  you  ask  ? One  of  its  ab- 
bots whose  life  was  a round  of  holiness,  whoso 
days  were  passed  in  meditation,  and  whose 
nights  were  sleepless  vigils  ? One  of  its  monks 
renowned  for  fasts  and  penances,  or  the  noble 
prince  whose  liberality  endowed  and  upheld  it  ? 
Neither  prince,  abbot,  nor  monk,  I reply,  but  a 
simple  peasant-boy — a dreamer,  some  twelve 
years  old.  Let  me  relate  his  story. 

Hilario  was  the  second  child  of  peasant  pa- 
rents who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flor- 
ence. Of  his  father  but  little  is  known,  save 
that  he  was  a handsome,  graceless  scamp,  with 
a passion  for  rattling  the  dice-box  and  breaking 
female  hearts.  His  mother  was  young  and 
beautiful.  Conceive  a Florentine  girl  of  six- 
teen; give  her  strange,  bright  eyes,  and  long 
black  hair,  rounded  cheeks  not  too  bloomy,  a 
light  and  graceful  form,  and  a pretty  hand  and 
foot.  Such  was  Fiammetta  when  she  became 
the  wife  of  Martillini,  and  such  was  she  to  the 
last  in  spite  of  his  ill-usage  and  neglect.  Her 
first  child,  a little  girl,  died  in  its  infancy ; the 
second  was  Hilario,  who  lived,  for  any  thing 
that  I know  to  the  contrary,  till  he  was  three- 
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score  and  ten.  His  mother,  however,  died 
when  he  was  a wee  babe  of  six  months.  She 
perished  by  the  Great  Plague,  which,  in  1348, 
devastated  Florence  and  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.  She  was  among  the  first  who  caught  the 
infection,  or  the  monks  would  hardly  have  been 
so  willing  to  receive  her  little  Hilario.  A few 
months  later  and  he  must  have  perished  with 
her,  so  powerless  were  they  to  succor  those  who 
sought  shelter  within  their  walls.  But  as  it 
was,  they  adopted  the  child,  and  promised  to 
bring  him  up  in  piety  and  good  works.  The 
next  day  Fiammetta  died,  and  was  buried  iu 
the  shade  of  an  olive-tree  hard  by,  and  Hilario 
became  a little  monk. 

Luckily  for  the  child,  as  well  as  the  good 
fathers,  the  gardener  of  La  Certosa  had  a wife, 
who  consented  to  nurse  Hilario,  having  just  lost 
a little  boy  of  her  own.  She  suckled  the  babe 
until  he  was  able  to  he  weaned,  and  when  he 
was  able  to  go  alone  she  was  swept  away  by  the 
Plague,  as  was  the  gardener  also. 

The  next  year  or  two  Hilario  took  care  of 
himself,  child  though  he  was,  so  dreadful  were 
the  ravages  of  the  Pestilence,  and  so  busy  the 
monks  of  La  Certosa  administering  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  sick  and  dying  in  Florence  and 
the  villages  round  about.  Wandering  at  will 
through  the  various  buildings  of  the  monastery, 
he  found  his  way  to  the  refectory  at  meal-times, 
to  the  chapel  at  vespers,  and  to  the  garden  and 
its  winding  walks  at  all  hours.  At  the  start  he 
was  afraid  of  the  stone  cherubims  between  the 
windows,  and  the  figures  of  the  couchant  hound 
on  the  tomb  of  the  knight  Niccolo ; but  by  de- 
grees he  took  courage  and  stared  unflinchingly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  first,  and  offered  the  last  an 
ortolan,  in  hopes  that  he  would  eat  it  and  be- 
came good  friends  with  him. 

This  was  in  the  smallest  cloister,  which  was 
ever  after  a favorite  with  him;  for  when  bis 
timidity  wore  off  he  discovered  that  the  panes 
therein  were  beautifully  stained  with  monks, 
and  nuns,  and  angels,  and  the  good  St.  Bruno. 
As  his  boldness  increased  he  explored  the  other 
chapels,  and  finally  ventured  into  the  largest 
as  far  as  the  altar.  Behind  the  altar  was  a 
great  window  of  stained  glass,  dusk  and  dim  by 
day,  and  hardly  lighted  on  the  most  radiant  of 
summer  eves.  It  was  several  days  before  Hila- 
rio saw  it  in  its  glory ; but  when  at  last  the  set- 
ting sun  shone  upon  it  he  was  delighted  beyond 
measure.  Not  that  the  simple  child  guessed 
what  it  was  that  ho  beheld,  or  knew  how  mnch 
it  entranced  him ; he  merely  sat  down  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
picture  before  him  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to  a 
dream. 

And  a beautiful  dream  it  was,  the  picture  in 
the  window — the  most  benign  dream  that  has 
yet  visited  this  gray  old  world — the  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child ! The  Virgin  sat  on  a sort  of  throno- 
chair,  with  a high  back  and  sculptured  arms, 
and  in  her  lap  rested  the  Child  Jesus,  holding  a 
gilded  globe  and  cross.  Before  him  knelt  the 
Wise  Men  offering  gums,  spices,  and  jewels, 
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their  swarthy  faces  brightened  by  the  halo 
round  his  brow;  above  him  glittered  the  mirac- 
ulous Star,  and  above  the  Star  hovered  the  Holy 
Dove,  bearing  an  olive  bough  in  its  bill.  The 
dove  was  no  novelty  to  Hilario,  for  he  remem- 
bered noticing  a flock  of  similar  ones  flying  over 
the  garden ; but  the  child  was  the  flrst  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  he  wondered  thereat.  He  was 
not  alone  then  in  the  shadowy  chapel,  but  had 
a little  brother  on  the  gorgeous  window  (such 
was  the  meaning  of  his  childish  reveries),  and  a 
mother  to  watch  over  and  love  him.  For  the 
pictured  Virgin  seemed  to  smile  on  the  mother- 
less Hilario,  while  the  Child  Jesus  offered  him 
the  gilded  globe  and  cross ! When  the  monks 
came  into  the  chapel  to  celebrate  vespers  they 
found  Hilario  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  Blessed  Child. 
During  the  service  they  gazed  at  their  young 
brother  full  as  often  as  at  the  Infant  Saviour, 
and  felt  no  compunctions  at  heart  therefor;  for 
they  remembered  what  the  Lord  himself  says, 
“Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Hilario  grew  rapidly,  and  was  wise  beyond 
his  years;  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  child. 
Not  pale  and  thin  like  most  young  dreamers, 
but  stalwart  and  strong,  with  brave  blue  eyes 
and  chubby  red  cheeks.  How  could  it  well  be 
otherwise  when  he  spent  hours  each  day  playing 
in  the  gardens  of  La  Certosa,  fanned  by  the  warm 
wind  and  sunned  by  the  light  sky  of  Tuscany  ? 
There  were  flowers  to  be  weeded  and  watered 
(for  the  monks  had  proenred  another  gardener, 
a widower  with  a little  daughter  named  Annun- 
ciata),  shrubbery  to  be  clipped  and  trimmed, 
doves  to  be  fed ; and,  when  all  this  was  done,  pur- 
ple butterflies  to  chase,  aud  golden  bees  to  list- 
en to — honey-making  bees,  whoso  hives  were 
somewhere  near.  He  must  have  been  a house- 
child  indeed  who  could  have  kept  indoors  while 
gardens  like  those  of  La  Certosa  were  always 
open  to  him. 

But  we  can  not  always  live  in  gardens,  how- 
ever much  we  may  love  the  flowers,  nor  yet  in 
chapels  and  cloisters,  albeit  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  saints ; there  is  othgr  business  in  life,  and 
other  lore  to  be  learned,  duties  to  be  performed, 
and  many  a good  and  wise  book  to  be  read  and 
pondered  on. 

“It  is  about  time,”  said  the  abbot,  when  Hila- 
rio had  attained  his  fourth  birthday — “it  is 
about  time  that  our  little  brother  should  know 
how  to  read  his  Psalter.” 

“I  have  long  thought  so,  my  lord,”  answer- 
ed Father  Michael,  one  of  tho  gravest  of  the 
monks;  “and  was  about  to  propose  teaching 
the  boy  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.” 

“Do  so,  my  brother,”  continued  the  abbot; 
and  calling  Hilario  to  him,  Father  Michael  be- 
gan his  first  lesson.  He  opened  an  illuminated 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  laying  it  on  his  knees 
pointed  out  the  different  letters.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  engage  Hilario's  attention,  for  when  sum- 
moned by  the  abbot  he  was  in  the  act  of  catch- 
ing a butterfly  ; besides,  he  was  never  at  any 
time  overfond  of  Father  Michael. 


Failing  to  interest  the  child  with  the  alpha- 
bet, the  good  Father  turned  over  tho  leaves  and 
showed  him  the  emblazoned  initials  and  the 
strips  of  illumination.  They  were  pretty  enough, 
with  their  manifold  colors,  crimson,  and  purple, 
and  blue,  laced  and  barred  with  gold  and  silver 
inks ; lattices  of  scroll-work,  sprigs  of  leaves,  gar- 
lands of  vines,  bunches  of  white  lilies,  and  flocks 
of  doves.  Hilario  was  pleased  with  the  pictures, 
and  he  tried  to  be  interested  in  the  letters,  but 
a stray  sunbeam  distracted  him. 

“It  is  brighter  than  the  gold  ink  in  your 
book,”  said  he  to  Father  Michael,  “ and,  hark ! 
your  doves  don’t  coo  like  those  in  the  garden.” 

Father  Michael  knew  that  well  enough,  for 
he  had  a fine  taste  for  nature,  in  spite  of  his  as- 
ceticism ; but  it  would  not  do  to  confess  it  to 
Hilario  just  at  that  time,  when  the  lad  was 
hunting  about  for  an  excuse  to  escape  his  pur- 
posed studies ; so  he  shaded  the  grating  of  the 
cell  till  it  kept  out  the  sunshine,  and  read  aloud 
the  best  of  tho  Gospel  parables,  tracing  with 
his  finger  the  printed  words  as  the  spoken  ones 
dropped  from  his  tongue ; he  then  translated  the 
Latin  into  Italian,  the  soft  dialect  of  Tuscany. 
He  read  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  tli6  story  of. 
the  Marriage  at  Cano,  and  how  the  Child  Jesus 
sat  in  the  temple  and  taught  the  Jewish  Kabbins. 
Hilario  listened  attentively,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  grave  monk;  and  when  tho  latter  ended 
his  reading  in  the  middle  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward,  the  curiosity  of  the  child  was 
thoroughly  aroused.  He  waited  a moment  for 
Father  Michael  to  finish  the  parable,  and  find- 
ing that  ho  did  not,  but  on  the  contrary  shut  the 
book  and  fastened  its  clasps,  he  asked,  “ What 
became  of  the  steward?” 

“That  our  little  brother  will  know  when  he 
learns  to  read.” 

From  that  hour  there  wns  no  further  trouble  in 
teaching  Hilario  his  alphabet  and  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  Sunbeams  in  the  grating,  doves  in  the 
garden,  the  flowers  which  Annunciata  threw  in 
the  cell — nothing  drew  the  young  student  from  his 
lessons  at  Father  Michael's  knee.  He  was  soon 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  Breviary,  which 
Father  Michael  used  at  matins  and  vespers,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  good  monk  read  to 
him  the  remainder  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  It 
was  not  long  before  Father  Michael  had  two 
pupils  instead  of  one ; for  the  little  Annunciata, 
growing  tired  of  throwing  flowers  at  the  rapt  Hila- 
rio, ventured  into  the  cell  herself,  to  see  what 
kept  him  from  her  so  many  sunny  hours.  With 
Father  Michael’s  permission  he  showed  her  the 
illuminated  Gospel ; and  the  two  young  heads 
bent  over  it,  almost  touching  tho  leaves  with 
their  eyes. 

To  reward  Hilario  for  his  diligence  Father 
Michael  gave  him  a little  robe  of  white  serge 
with  a hood  of  the  same ; a cord  to  wear  around 
his  waist ; sandals  for  his  feet ; and  a cross  and 
rosary  to  hang  by  his  side.  He  was  an  exact 
copy  of  the  brothers  of  La  Certosa ; and  when 
they  first  saw  him  in  his  new”  robe — it  was  at 
vespers— not  one  but  smiled  to  himself  and  rc- 
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mcmbered  his  own  childhood.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  boy  was  a gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  sombre 
walls  of  the  monastery.  He  touched  the  wither- 
ed  hearts  of  the  old  monks,  and  made  them  liv- 
ing and  loving  men. 

About  this  time  the  family  of  the  Knight 
Niccolo,  the  hound  upon  whose  tomb  frightened 
Hilario  so  in  his  baby  years,  wishing  to  honor 
their  pious  relative,  dug  for  his  dust  a subter- 
ranean chapel,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  memory. 
When  it  was  finished  there  came  an  architect 
from  Florence,  Messirc  Andrea  Orcagna,  who 
erected  a grand  monument  over  the  saintly  war- 
rior. Four  twisted  columns  supported  a canopy 
under  which  lay  an  image  of  Niccolo  in  full  arm- 
or, his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  hands  folded 
on  his  breast.  It  was  a fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship, and  the  monks  were  loud  in  its  praise.  To 
Hilario  it  was  a miracle,  and  he  was  never  tired 
of  looking  at  it.  His  admiration  pleased  the 
good  architect,  who  begged  permission  one  day 
to  take  the  child  with  him  to  Florence. 

“The  boy  has  a soul  for  art,”  said  he  to  the 
abbot;  “let  me  show  him  some  of  its  master- 
pieces.” The  abbot  consented,  and  the  pair  set  | 
out  for  the  city — Messire  Andrea  in  his  silken 
cloak,  and  Brother  Ililario  in  his  robe  of  serge. 

Walking  side  by  side  in  pleasant  talk,  now  in 
the  shade  of  chestnuts  and  pines,  and  now  in 
the  sunny  spaces  between  them ; up  hills  and 
down  dales ; past  convents,  churches,  and  villas ; 
the  distance  between  La  Certosa  and  Florence 
rapidly  lessened,  and  our  travelers  soon  found 
themselves  at  the  city  gate.  Messire  Andrea 
would  fain  have  carried  Hilario,  for  it  was  a gala 
day,  and  the  streets  were  somewhat  crowded ; 
and  Ililario  the  child  was  quite  willing  to  be 
carried,  for  the  journey  had  wearied  him,  but 
Ililario  the  monk,  Brother  Hilario,  wouldn’t  for 


thusiasm  with  which  it  was  first  received  when 
fresh  from  the  easel  of  the  inspired  master;  how 
it  was  borne  lion  e from  his  studio  on  a triumph- 
al car  drawn  by  milk-white  steeds,  preceded  by 
chanting  monks  and  young  girls  strewing  flow- 
ers, and  followed  by  the  shouting  populace  ; and 
how  Charles  of  Anjou,  then  on  his  way  to  Na- 
ples, crossed  himself  devoutly  as  it  passed  him, 
and  hung  a diamond  chain  on  the  neck  of  the 
modest  painter. 

“ How  does  little  Hilario  like  the  picture  ?”  in- 
quired the  architect. 

“It  is  beautiful,  maestro  mio;  but  I don't 
like  it  like  the  one  at  home.  In  that  the  Virgin 
loves  me,  and  the  Jesus  Child  smiles;  here  they 
| say,  1 Worship  us.'  I like  that  angel  better;” 

[ and  he  pointed  to  a tomb  on  which  was  sculp- 
| tured  an  angel  with  inverted  torch,  the  Greek 
Genius  of  Death. 

“Many  thanks,  Brother  Hilario,”  said  the 
flattered  sculptor;  “that  figure  is  mine.  You 
like  Greek  art,  I see.  Let  me  carry  you  a while, 
and  I will  show  you  more  of  it.  Come,  jump  in 
my  arms.”  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted; monk  Ililario  pleaded,  but  child  Ililario 
triumphed  ; for  he  took  the  hand  of  Messire  An- 
drea, and,  springing  into  his  arms,  nestled  on  his 
I broad  breast,  and  was  borne  down  the  aisles  and 
! into  the  street,  drowsed  with  fatigue.  He  must 
, have  slept  while  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  for 
! when  he  came  to  himself  it  was  near  noon,  and 
j in  a different  part  of  the  city.  Instead  of  the 
dim  old  church  and  its  gorgeous  pictures,  he  saw 
| a beautiful  room  filled  with  marble  statues — fig- 
j urcs  of  men  and  gods,  graceful  and  strong,  and 
: pure  as  snow.  He  trod  on  a marble  pavement 
| of  divers  colors,  and  over  him  rose  a vaulted 
j dome  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

“Docs  our  good  father  like  the  statues?”  in- 


a moment  hear  of  it,  but  trudged  behind  the 
smiling  architect,  struggling  through  the  oppos- 
ing crowd  with  a stout  heart  and  a very  weak 
pair  of  legs. 

They  passed  the  Vccchio  Palace,  with  its  pro- 
jecting battlements  and  its  lofty  bell-tower ; the 
unfinished  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
and  Grotto’s  Campanile,  and  finally  came  to  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novcllo.  The  morning 
service  was  over,  and  the  church  was  nearly  de- 
serted. The  priest  was  disrobing;  the  censer- 
boys  had  already  departed;  only  the  sacristan 
remained.  I 

“This  little  monk,” said  the  architect,  point- 
ing to  Hilario,  “ comes  to  see  the  Golden  Virgin 
of  Cimabue.  He  won’t  detain  you  long ; in  the 
mean  time  take  this  sequin,”  and  he  slipped  one 
into  the  hand  of  the  sacristan. 

“ Bless  his  little  hood,”  replied  the  sacristan  ; 
“ he  shall  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases.  Let  me 
show  his  reverence  the  way.” 

On  the  walls  of  the  west  nave  they  found  the 
Golden  Virgin.  It  was  not,  ns  you  may  suppose, 
a golden  image,  but  a picture  on  a gold  ground, 
the  work  of  the  illustrious  Cimabue.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Florence  in  those  days,  the  glory  of  all 
her  citizens,  and  old  chronicles  describe  the  en- 


quired the  architect  after  the  boy  had  gazed  his 
fill. 

“I  like  that  man  who  kneels  to  sharpen  his 
knife  ;*  he  is  a grand  fellow,  his  eye  fairly  flashes. 

| And  the  two  yonder  with  limbs  locked,  tugging 
and  straining  to  throw  each  other  down  ;t  won’t 
| they  fall  and  break?  But  that  queer  man  with 
shaggy  thighs  and  goat’s  feet,J  I would  love  him 
the  most  if  he  would  only  finish  his  dance, 
i Look ! he  snaps  his  fingers,  and  shakes  his  beard. 

1 Let  us  hide  behind  the  door,  and  he  will,  begin 
again.  Dance,  faun,  dance!” 

They  went  from  room  to  room,  the  sculptor 
pointing  out  the  master-pieces  of  his  art,  and 
Hilario  prattling  about  them  in  his  odd,  childish 
way.  “We  have  been  indoors  long  enough,” 
said  Messire  Andrea,  when  he  had  finished  show- 
ing Hilario  the  treasures  of  the  chamber.  “ I 
will  take  you  to  the  garden  of  Florence,  and 
then  we  must  back  to  the  monaster}’,  for  I prom- 
■ ised  Father  Michael  to  return  you  before  ves- 
pers.” 

Opposite  the  court-yard,  at  the  back  of  what 
is  now  the  Pitti  Palace,  was  a large  amphithca- 
| tre,  from  which  diverged  a number  of  paths  that 

* The  Knife-grinder.  t The  Wrestlers. 

’ t The  Dancing  Faun. 
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ascended  the  hill  whereon  the  garden  stood. 
Hither  Messire  Andrea  led  Hilario,  and  climb- 
ing from  terrace  to  terrace  they  soon  arrived  at 
the  summit.  Down  long  and  winding  avenues, 
arched  over  with  leafy  laurels ; through  groves 
of  acacia,  and  pine,  and  oak ; past  thickets  of 
bay,  and  among  beds  of  flowers  till  they  came 
to  Orange  Island.  Messire  Andrea  threw  him- 
self at  full  length  on  the  turf  and  gave  himself 
up  to  his  thoughts,  and  Hilario  wandered  about 
at  his  pleasure,  chasing  the  almond  blossoms  as 
they  drifted  by  on  the  wind,  and  skimming  peb- 
bles over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  city  lay 
below  steeped  in  tho  afternoon  sun,  a cluster  of 
palaces  and  towers,  with  here  and  there  a dome 
lifted  in  the  air.  Beyond  its  walls  on  tho  north 
and  east  you  saw  the  wooded  Apennines ; on  the 
south  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  studded  with  olive 
' groves  and  green  with  summer ; and  on  the  west 
the  Arno  itself,  glittering  like  fire.  Feasting 
his  eye  with  these  delights,  and  lulled  by  the 
hum  of  the  city,  Messire  Andrea  slipped  from 
dream  to  dream  till  the  declining  sun  warned 
him  to  awake.  He  looked  for  Hilario,  and  not 
finding  him  any  where  about  ascended  an  ave- 
nue of  cypress,  which  led  from  the  margin  of  the 
lake  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  garden.  The 
avenue  was  lined  with  statues  of  fauns  and  wood 
gods,  except  at  its  upper  end  where  the  circle  of 
the  terrace  commenced,  and  there  some  one  had 
placed  the  figure  of  a little  monk.  He  stood  on 
a pedestal  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  his 
back  to  Messire  Andrea.  There  was  a similar 
pedestal  on  the  other  side  of  the  avenue,  but  it 
was  vacant.  “ What  can  this  mean?”  thought 
the  sculptor;  for  ho  remembered  no  monk  there 
when  he  last  visited  the  place:  “I  must  see 
into  the  mystery.”  It  was  no  mystery  at  all, 
but  only  brother  Hilario,  who  had  climbed  the 
pedestal  to  have  a better  view  of  the  city.  Ho 
it  was  whom  the  sculptor  had  mistaken  for  a 
statue,  as  you  or  I might  have  done  ourselves, 
so  motionless  was  the  dreaming  child,  and  so 
calm  and  white  the  folds  of  his  robe  and  hood. 
There  was  nothing  of  tho  statue  though  in  his 
red  cheeks  and  blue  eyes  when  you  saw  them ; 
and  neither  you  nor  I ever  saw  a statue  jump 
from  its  pedestal  and  walk  down  a cypress  ave- 
nue as  did  the  little  monk.  For  Hilario  was 
as  anxious  to  return  to  the  monastery  as  was 
Messire  Andrea  to  have  him  return  ; so  off  they 
started  at  full  speed,  walking  in  the  yellow  sun- 
set, and  finally  entered  the  great  chapel  just  as 
vespers  began. 

The  next  day,  and  for  days  and  months  after- 
ward, Father  Michael  resumed  his  teaching  of 
Hilario,  exercising  the  boy  in  the  Latin  and 
Tuscan  tongues.  His  other  pupil,  the  little 
Annunciata,  studied  with  them,  but  more  be- 
cause she  was  lonesome  without  Hilario  than 
because  she  loved  Father  Michael’s  Gospels.  The 
Gospel  of  woman  (and  what  save  a budding  wo- 
man is  a little  damsel  of  eight,  the  age  of  An- 
nunciata!) is  her  heart,  and  from  the  beginning 
she  reads  it  intuitively.  While  we,  poor  dull- 
ards, are  fretting  over  our  horn-books,  master- 


ing their  contents  line  by  line,  she  unclasps  the 
Gospel  of  Love  and  is  soon  deep  in  its  glowing 
pages ! 

Hilario  and  Annunciata ! Were  I a painter 
I would  select  these  children  for  a theme,  and 
paint  them  in  a picture  as  I see  them  in  my 
fancy,  reading  together  in  the  old  monk's  cell. 
They  sit  on  a little  bench  at  Father  Michael’s 
feet,  the  light  of  the  grated  casement  slanting 
on  their  faces,  the  illuminated  Gospel  open  on 
their  knees.  The  wind  plays  with  the  book, 
mistaking  its  vignettes  for  flowers,  and  the  hair 
of  the  children  for  sunshine!  A hand  of  each 
secures  tho  rebellious  leaves,  and  now  and  then 
brushes  back  the  clustering  curls.  Father  Michael 
turns  his  head,  the  hands  meet  and  press  each 
other,  and  from  behind  tho  curls  what  glances! 
They  are  studying  tho  Gospel,  old  man ! They 
have  found  the  text  which  says,  “Little  children, 
love  one  another.” 

Yes,  Hilario  and  Annunciata  loved— loved  in 
that  old  monastery,  in  tho  midst  of  those  gray 
priests.  It  was  as  strango  as  the  growth  of 
flowers  down  in  deep  dark  mines,  or  up  in  tho 
intense  cold  of  mountain  peaks.  But  so  it  was. 
And  if  any  body  was  to  blame  in  the  matter,  it 
was  Father  Michael  and  the  old  romancers.  For 
you  must  know  that  when  Hilario  had  goqe 
through  the  Evangelists,  and  was  beginning  to 
read  the  Fathers,  the  old  priest  showed  him  his 
library  of  MSS.,  and  let  him  read  them  at  his 
leisure  in  the  cell  or  the  garden,  or  wherever  else 
he  pleased. 

I am  afraid  the  Fathers  fared  badly  for  a time, 
the  children  were  so  wrapt  in  the  chroniclers. 
Their  favorite  haunt  was  tho  garden.  At  the 
end  of  its  chief  walk  there  was  a little  bower 
which  Annunciata  had  begged  from  her  father. 
Four  almond-trees  were  its  pillars,  and  a lattice- 
work  of  vines  inclosed  them.  The  day  stole  in 
from  above  tinged  with  bloom,  and  from  the 
sides  greenly,  as  if  through  curtains  of  emerald. 
The  floor  was  a plat  of  grass,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a rustic  seat  of  woven  twigs.  It 
was  just  the  place  to  read  romances  in ; so  green, 
and  fresh,  and  still.  You  heard  no  noise,  save 
the  wind  in  the  leaves,  or  the  murmur  of  some 
adventurous  bee ; and  saw  nothing  alien  to  your 
thought — almond  boughs  overhead,  bunches  of 
grapes  on  each  side,  and  in  front,  down  the  gar- 
den-walk,  flowers  and  butterflies. 

As  soon  ns  their  lesson  was  over  Hilario  and 
Annunciata  tripped  from  Father  Michael’s  cell, 
the  former  with  a roll  of  MSS.  under  his  arm, 
the  latter  with  a frame  of  broidery,  and  hid  away 
in  the  bower.  Had  you  been  near  at  such  times 
you  would  have  heard  them  reading  with  whis- 
pery  voices,  not  much  louder  than  the  bees  (who 
are  reading  too,  for  aught  I know,  when  wc 
think  they  are  only  humming)  or  the  wind  in 
the  leaves.  Peeping  in  the  bower,  you  would 
have  seen  them  side  by  side  on  the  rustic  seat, 
Hilario  with  his  hood  thrown  back,  and  his 
sandaled  feet  on  the  grass,  and  Annunciata 
bending  over  her  broidery,  drinking  every  word 
as  it  fell  from  his  lips.  Or  you  might  have 
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seen  Annunciate  reading  while  Iiilario  held  her 
broidery.  They  read  the  best  of  the  old  ro- 
mances— King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Gawain  and 
Gologlass,  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  and 
Lanncelot  of  the  Lake.  These  were  in  Latin  ; 
in  Tuscan  they  had  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
War,  by  Gnido  of  Colonna,  and  that  medley  of 
things  sacred  and  profane,  The  Gesta  Romano- 
rum. 

They  were  ripe  for  the  seed  of  romantic  love, 
and  it  blossomed  at  once  in  their  hearts  and 
brains,  imparting  an  air  of  courtliness  to  their 
manners,  and  a sweet  extravagance  to  their 
dreams.  Hilario  imagined  himself  a king  or 
knight,  according  to  the  romance  he  was  read- 
ing, and  Annunciata  was  a queen  or  damsel  in 
distress.  He  spurred  his  steed  against  Payniin 
foes,  and  she  waved  her  scarf  from  gloomy  bat- 
tlements. Or  they  walked  side  by  side  in  en- 
chanted vales  under  a rainbow  moon.  Their 
hands  met,  and  were  locked  together,  like  the 
tendrils  of  the  vines  around  them,  and  the  al- 
mond blossoms  dropped  on  their  hair.  And 
when  they  read  the  mournful  story  of  Francesca 
of  Rimini  (for  Father  Michael  had  a copy  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  in  Dante's  own  handwriting), 
their  tears  dropped  faster  than  the  blossoms, 
blotting  the  precioas  parchment.  That  day  they 
read  no  more. 

But  during  all  this  while,  the  days  of  romance- 
reading and  the  months  and  years  of  Father 
Michael’s  teaching,  Hilario  never  forgot  that  he 
was  a monk  or  neglected  his  duty  in  the  chapel. 
It  was  his  duty  to  wait  on  the  abbot  at  mass ; 
lie  helped  him  change  his  vestments,  swing  the 
smoking  censer,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host.  Picture  to  yourself  the  dim 
old  chapel  and  its  massive  pillars;  the  proces- 
sion of  hooded  monks  in  the  aisles ; the  lighted 
tapers  and  the  glittering  altar;  and  in  the  stain- 
ed window  behind  them  the  Holy  Mother  and 
Child ! The  gray-headed  abbot  chants  the  pray- 
ers, the  brethren  beat  their  breasts,  the  voices  of 
the  choir  tremble,  and  the  organ  oppresses  the 
air  with  its  thunder.  The  gloom  deepens  and 
weighs  upon  the  soul.  But  see  in  front  of  the 
altar  a little  dreamer  in  white ! His  hands  are 
clasped  prayerfully  over  his  breast,  and  the  dy- 
ing sunset,  smiling  through  the  Jesus  Child,  im- 
parts a halo  to  his  hair ! Nor  only  Hilario  but 
Annunciata  likewise,  standing  behind  her  father, 
the  tanned  old  gardener.  She  counts  her  beads 
demurely,  hut  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  Hilario. 
He  seems  not  to  see  her,  but  gazes  steadfastly 
on  the  Jesus  Child,  and  sees  her  all  the  more ! 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  falling  in  love  with 
Annunciata  it  never  came  home  to  Hilario  that 
he  was  a monk.  To  be  sure  every  body  called 
him  the  little  monk,  and  he  wore  his  monk's 
robe  and  hood  daily ; but  he  ceased  to  remem- 
ber, or  never  perhaps  knew,  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  him.  Living  in  a monastery  may 
be  a very  good  preparation  for  heaven,  but  it 
keeps  one  from  knowing  a great  many  things  on 
earth.  In  his  journey  to  Florence  with  Messire 
Andrea,  and  the  walks  to  which  it  gave  rise 


among  the  neighboring  villages,  Hilario  saw 
noble  lords  and  ladies  walking  in  splendid  gar- 
dens, and  in  drooping  vineyards  laughing  lads 
and  lasses.  Hands  met  hands,  eves  answered 
eyes,  and  Youth  and  Beauty  went  up  and  down 
the  world  together.  It  was  not  so  in  the  mon- 
astery ; except  himself  and  Annunciata  no  one 
there  loved,  unless  in  secret,  and  parted  from  his 
dear  one.  The  gray-headed  abbot,  austere  and 
cold,  Father  Michael  the  studious  hook-worm, 
Father  Geronymo  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren, 
it  could  not  be  that  they  had  known  the  weak- 
ness of  human  passion.  “No,”  said  Hilario, 
“ I am  the  only  lover  here.”  But  could  he  have 
read  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  monks  he 
might  have  thought  otherwise. 

A paragraph  or  so  back  I mentioned  Annun- 
ciata’s  father,  the  tanned  old  gardener.  It  was 
to  him  that  Hilario  went,  like  Sir  Dcgorc  to  the 
Soldan,  and  confided  the  secret  of  his  love.  It 
amused  the  old  man  vastly ; but  he  preserved  a 
grave  face,  and  affected  to  feel  honored  by  the 
proposed  alliance. 

“There  is  but  one  objection,  Hilario;  you 
are  a monk,  and  monks  can  not  marry.” 

“If  monks  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  then  I 
will  be  one  no  longer.  But  can  not  I be  ab- 
solved?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  gardener,  “if  the  Pope  will 
grant  you  a dispensation;  and  I dare  say  he 
will.  You  have  only  to  go  to  Rome.” 

“To  Rome  be  it,  then,”  said  Hilario,  as  he 
walked  away. 

“ When  the  sky  falls  we  shall  have  larks,” 
laughed  the  gardener,  and  went  on  plucking  his 
weeds. 

This  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a bright  day  in 
May,  I860,  and  shortly  after  Hilario  had  at- 
tained his  twelfth  birthday.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  rose  at  dawn  and  set  out  for  Rome,  tell- 
ing no  one  of  his  intention,  not  even  Annunci- 
ata. The  abbot  missed  the  boy  at  matins,  and 
supposing  him  in  the  garden  sent  thither  for 
him.  He  was  not  found,  so  the  service  pro- 
ceeded without  him.  His  chair  was  vacant  at 
breakfast  in  the  refectory ; nor  did  he  make  his 
appearance  in  Father’s  cell  at  the  hoar  of  reci- 
tation. Annunciata  came  and  attempted  to  say 
her  lesson ; bnt  missing  the  company,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  prompting  of  Hilario,  she  made  but 
sorry  work  of  it.  Father  Michael  dismissed  her 
before  she  was  half  through,  and  they  separated 
for  the  day,  the  monk  to  wonder  afresh  what  had 
happened  to  the  boy,  and  the  damsel  to  wander 
forlornly  in  the  garden. 

Here  for  a time  we  must  leave  her  and  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Hilario.  Starting  from  the 
monastery  at  daybreak,  he  struck  at  once  into  an 
unfrequented  path,  which  ran  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  public  highway,  and  was  soon  a league 
on  his  journey  to  Rome.  The  dew  was  so  bright 
under  his  feet  and  the  sky  so  blue  over  his  head 
that  lie  fairly  sang  for  joy,  forgetting  the  dis- 
tance he  had  to  travel,  and  almost  forgetting 
Annunciata,  for  whose  sake  he  was  traveling. 
But  that  and  more  was  to  be  forgiven  in  a child 
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like  him,  so  delightful  were  the  landscapes  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

The  Valley*  of  the  Arno  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  all  Italy,  a region  of  divine  slopes  and 
hollow  vales,  studded  with  graves  and  vineyards, 
a very  dreamland  of  form  and  color.  It  has  no 
equal  in  the  New  World.  Through  its  groves 
and  vineyards,  across  its  vales,  and  up  its  slopes 
went  Hilario,  shouting  aloud,  now  chasing  a 
hare  or  bird,  and  now  stopping  to  pluck  a hand- 
ful of  grapes.  He  walked  on  till  near  noon, 
when  he  came  to  the  foot  of  a mountain,  across 
which  his  pathway  wcand;  beyond  that  point 
the  monastery  would  be  lost  to  him.  He  as- 
cended the  mountain  a short  distance  to  obtain 
a better  view  of  what  he  had  left,  and  spying  a 
stone  cross  which  some  pious  soul  had  erected, 
ho  knelt  before  it  and  counted  his  beads,  pray- 
ing for  himself  and  Annunciata,  wondering  the 
while  whether  she  missed  him  much,  and  what 
she  was  at  that  moment  doing.  While  he  was 
musing  the  bells  of  La  Certosa  rang  for  noon ; 
and  so  sweet  wero  their  chimes,  floating  from 
vale  to  vale,  and  mellowed  by  distance,  that  he 
half  wished  himself  back.  But  when  ho  re- 
membered his  love  for  Annunciata  he  took  heart 
again,  and  set  his  face  for  Rome,  trudging  man- 
fully around  the  mountain,  framing  in  his  mind 
what  he  intended  to  say  to  the  Pope.  44  Holy 
Father,”  thought  he,  and  here  his  fancy  stopped. 

In  the  afternoon  he  crossed  the  Arno,  and 
before  evening  reached  the  village  of  Cucina, 
where  he  slept  for  the  night.  His  food  through 
the  day,  and  for  many  days  afterward,  was 
grapes,  vineyards  of  which  grew  all  along  his 
route,  and  his  drink  water,  or  the  light  wines 
of  Tuscany.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  want 
in  a country  like  Italy ; and  as  for  shelter,  was 
he  not  a monk?  And  what  peasant  but  felt 
himself  honored  when  a monk  stopped  at  his 
cottage  ? It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  simple  folk 
of  Tuscany.  Those  whom  he  passed  in  the 
fields  crossed  themselves  and  said  an  Ave;  on 
the  road  he  was  stopped  and  his  blessing  asked ; 
and  when  he  drew  near  a cottage  its  inmates 
came  to  the  door  and  invited  him  in. 

There  was  a strange  mingling  of  the  monk 
and  the  child  in  his  words  and  actions,  and  it 
captivated  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  him,  es- 
pecially mothers  with  children  of  his  own  age. 
They  saw  at  once  his  orphaned  condition,  and 
loved  and  pitied  him  as  only  women  can  love 
and  pity  the  children  of  the  dead.  Some  gave 
him  fruit  and  bowls  of  cream,  while  others  threw 
back  his  hood  and  kissed  his  brow  and  cheeks. 
But  those  who  had  children  dead,  pale  mothers 
of  unseen  angels,  it  was  they  who  loved  him 
most,  parted  his  curls  oftenest,  and  looked  the 
deepest  into  his  soft  blue  eyes.  To  their  hearts 
his 4t  Peace  be  with  you  !**  was  as  a message  from 
God. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  broadened  into  a plain,  across  which 
Hilario  trudged,  breaking  for  himself  a path  in 
the  untrampled  grass.  The  morning  wind  roll- 


ed the  waves  of  verdure  around  his  feet,  and 
went  sweeping  away  beyond  him,  ruffling  the 
long  billows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  6ee,  where 
they  poured  down  some  vale  on  the  east,  or 
broke  against  the  base  of  the  Apennines.  From 
the  hour  of  his  leaving  Florence  till  ho  reached 
the  Eternal  City — a ten  days*  journey— the  Ap- 
ennines were  always  in  sight,  stretching  along 
his  path  like  the  wall  of  the  world.  In  some 
places  they  seemed  to  huddle  together,  peak  be- 
hind peak;  at  others  leagues  intervened  be- 
tween, vistas  of  valley  and  plain  opening  on 
soft  skies  and  snowy  clouds.  It  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  clouds  above  the  mountains 
from  the  snow  on  their  summits,  so  dazzlingly 
white  were  both  in  the  clear  Italian  light.  The 
mountains  were  clothed  with  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  and  chestnut,  old  and  trackless,  and  frown- 
ed grandly  through  the  haze  of  distance.  4 4 Holy 
Father,”  said  Hilario,  pursuing  his  yesterday's 
speech,  4 4 you  see  a little  monk;”  and  here  he 
ceased,  for  his  fancy  wandered  off  and  was  lost 
in  the 'mountains. 

From  fertile  plains  to  sandy  hills,  brown  and 
barren,  worn  by  old  floods  in  a thousand  shapes ; 
down  desolate  gullies  and  ravines ; along  the 
source  of  the  Tiber,  a mere  thread;  through 
Arezzo,  Camuscta,  and  Cortona ; past  the  haunt- 
ed lake  Thrasymenc,  the  olive-hedged  road  of 
Passignano,  the  fields  and  orchards  of  Clitum- 
nus,  the  Roman  gate  of  Spoleto,  the  leafy  de- 
files of  Mount  Somma,  the  ruins  of  Otricoli,  tbo 
dreary  waste  of  the  Campagna ; in  the  morning 
light,  the  blaze  of  noon,  the  sober  golden  eve ; 
under  the  white  moon  and  stars;  day  by  day 
and  league  by  league,  plodded  Hilario  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  as  lone  and  lovely  in  the 
changing  landscapes  through  which  he  passed 
as  a southward-fiving  bird.  Occasionally  some 
peasant  gave  him  a lift  in  his  cart,  and  once  a 
mounted  horseman  seated  the  boy  on  his  saddle, 
and  they  rode  together  seven  or  eight  leagues, 
chatting  pleasantly. 

The  ninth  morning  of  his  journey  saw  Hilario 
beyond  Civita  Castellano,  on  the  road  to  Nepi. 

He  passed  the  Roman  Aqueduct,  old  in  the  days 
of  the  Caesars,  which  supplied  the  latter  city 
with  water,  and  lingered,  as  many  a traveler 
has  done  since,  to  watch  the  river  that  flows 
through  its  arches,  and  falls  through  clouds  of 
spray  in  the  rocky  ravine. 

Then  came  the  Campagna,  a boundless  grassy 
waste,  moving  to  and  fro  like  tho  surface  of  the 
sea;  not  in  waves  or  billows,  but  with  a slow 
and  level  motion,  monotonous  and  wearisome. 

It  was  watered  by  rivulets  and  streams ; lighted 
by  miniature  lakes,  paven  with  the  marble  sky 
or  matted  weeds ; and  sown  with  wi id-flowers, 
the  chiefest  of  which  were  poppies : 

“And  far  and  wide,  in  a scarlet  tide, 

The  poppy’s  bonfire  spread." 

Brushing  flowers  at  every  step,  and  frightening 
the  shy  lizards  from  their  hiding-places  in  the 
hedges,  on  and  on  plodded  Hilario,  till  he  reach- 
ed Baccano,  and  came  in  sight  of  Rome.  Ho 
passed  groups  of  shepherds  clad  in  sheep-skin 
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cloaks,  and  followed  b y dingy  white  dogs,  or 
mounted  horsemen  armed  with  long  lances  in 
pursuit  of  buffaloes ; and  now  and  then  he  was 
overtaken  by  peasants  driving  carts  laden  with 
wine-casks,  or  heavy  wains  drawn  by  majestic 
oxen.  Others  were  on  foot,  jaunty-looking  fel- 
lows with  6teeple-crowned  hats  bound  with  rib- 
bons, scarlet  vests  embroidered  with  gold,  silver 
buckles  at  their  knees,  and  around  their  waists 
fringed  scarfs  of  some  gay  color ; and  peasant- 
girls  in  bodices  and  short  skirts,  with  head- 
dresses of  white  linen,  and  silver  arrows  in  their 
hair. 

Beyond  Baccano  he  saw  Rome  in  the  distance, 
looming  over  the  waste  of  the  Campagna,  a mass 
of  domes  and  towers,  drawn  darkly  against  the 
horizon.  “Now,”  thought  he,  “I  shall  see  the 
Pope,  and  he  will  absolve  mo  from  my  vow. 
1 Holy  Father,  you  see  a.little  monk,  who  loves 
a little  damsel’  ” — but  his  fancy  outran  him,  and 
reveled  in  Rome.  0 

A league  farther  and  the  city  grew  more  dis- 
tinct; he  saw  its  seven  hills  crowned  with  pul- 
aces  and  churches,  the  belfries  topping  its  con- 
vents, and  finally  the  obelisk  inside  the  Gate  of 
the  People. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  entered 
the  city,  too  late  for  him  to  see  the  Pope  that 
day,  so  he  shook  the  dust  from  his  sandals,  and 
sat  down  and  rested  a while  in  the  shadow  of 
the  obelisk.  Worn  out  by  his  ten  days’  jour- 
ney, and  lulled  by  the  sleepy  dash  of  the  fount- 
ains, his  head  drooped  on  his  bosom,  his  hand 
nnclasped  from  his  staff,  and  he  was  soon  fast 
asleep,  and  dreaming  of  Annunciata.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  that  they  wrcre  sitting  together  in  the 
garden  of  La  Ccrtosa,  not  as  of  old,  a little  monk 
and  damsel  reading  stately  romances,  but  she  a 
.blushing  lady  with  orange-flowers  in  her  hair, 
and  he  a dainty  cavalier,  with  sword  and  cloak 
and  plume.  Then  they  knelt  in  the  chapel,  ns 
was  their  custom  at  vespers,  not  apart,  as  of  old, 
but  side  by  side,  in  front  of  the  altar,  at  the  feet 
of  the  abbot.  The  abbot  chanted  the  service, 
the  choir  sang  an  anthem,  and  the  organ  thun- 
dered and  thundered.  Annunciata  passed  from 
his  sight,  ho  knew  not  how,  the  abbot  disap- 
peared in  the  sacristy,  and  the  whole  chapel 
seemed  to  undergo  a change;  only  the  music 
remained,  a storm  of  sound — the  music  andtFn- 
ther  Michael.  But  no,  it  was  not  Father  Mi- 
chael either;  for,  opening  his  eyes  drowsily, 
Hilario  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  a strange 
monk;  not  where  he  sat  down  to  rest,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  obelisk,  but  in  a lighted  chapel 
where  vespers  were  being  celebrated ; in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Costanza,  whither  the  monk  had 
borne  him,  dead  asleep.  He  woke  up  as  far  as 
he  was  able  till  vespers  were  done,  and  finished 
his  night's  rest  in  the  cell  allotted  him. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  that  ushered  in  Ascension 
Day.  Donning  again  his  monk’s  robe,  he  fol- 
lowed the  brethren  of  St.  Costanza  to  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran ; saw  the  Pope  officiating 
in  the  high  mass,  and  then  stole  softly  out,  and 


awaited  his  coming.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
near,  much  less  to  speak  to,  His  Holiness  on  his 
way  to  the  papal  palace.  What  with  the  bands 
of  horsemen  and  pikemen,  the  long  procession 
of  monks  and  friars,  the  citizens  that  kept  pour- 
ing in  from  every  street,  and  the  crowds  of  pil- 
grims like  himself,  Hilario  was  nearly  trampled 
to  death.  One  moment  he  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  canopied  chair  of  the  Pope,  the  next  he  was 
swept  back  by  the  surging  sea ; the  red  caps  of 
the  cardinals  mingled  with  the  gray  robes  of  the 
friars,  and  then  his  hood  was  pushed  over  his 
eyes.  Luckily  for  him  there  was  a puppet-show 
near,  and  when  the  multitude  were  done  with 
the  Pope,  as  most  of  them  were  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  palace,  they  ran  off  to  see  the  pup- 
pets, leaving  the  road  tolerably  safe  for  little 
folks  like  Hilario.  He  pushed  his  way  through 
the  stragglers  that  remained,  and  climbed  the 
steps  of  the  papal  palace,  eager  and  yet  afraid; 
his  heart  beat  wildly,  the  blood  flushed  up  in  his 
cheeks,  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  At  the 
second  staircase  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  the 
Pope’s  guard,  a handsome  knave  in  slashed 
doublet  and  hose. 

“Halt,  my  little  master!” 

“ Stand  aside,  fellow!”  said  Hilario,  stoutly; 
“I  have  business  with  His  Holiness.” 

“Indeed,  your  reverence,”  said  the  soldier; 
“ then  I will  let  you  pass  ; but  I must  see  my 
captain  first.  Will  you  take  my  battle-axe,  and 
keep  guard  in  my  absence,  or  will  you  go  and 
find  monseigneur  yourself?” 

“ I will  keep  guard,”  replied  Hilario,  and  took 
the  battle-axe,  which  the  soldier  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  hold 
it,  the  head  was  so  heavy;  but  he  managed  to 
keep  it  upright  till  the  soldier  returned  with  his 
captain. 

“I  have  come  all  the  way  on  foot  from  Flor- 
ence,” said  Hilario  to  the  captain,  “ to  obtain  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and  I hope  you  will 
admit  me  to  him.  Pray,  Sir,  do,  and  Annun- 
ciata will  thank  you.” 

“Oh  ho!”  smiled  the  captain,  “there  is  a 
lady  then  in  the  case.  Come  with  me,  Father 
Francis — I think  you  said  Francis? — and  I will 
see  what  can  be  done.  I am  the  slave  of  the 
ladies.” 

Up  the  passage  they  strode,  the  sandals  of 
Hilario  pattering  on  the  pavement  to  the  jin- 
gling of  the  captain’s  rapier.  Reaching  the  door 
of  the  Pope’s  chamber,  the  captain  tapped  thrice 
thereon.  “ Come  in,”  answered  a voice  beyond. 
The  door  opened,  the  soldier  bowed  and  retreat- 
ed, and  Hilario  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Innocent  the  Sixth.  He  sat  at  a large  table, 
covered  with  books  and  papers,  in  full  canon- 
icals, just  ns  he  came  from  mass,  his  mitre  by 
his  Bide,  and  a half-opened  letter  in  his  hand. 
His  hair  was  thin  and  white,  and  he  looked  anx- 
ious and  care-worn.  The  troublous  times  in 
which  he  lived  weighed  upon  his  heart  and  oc- 
enpied  all  his  thoughts.  He  started  when  Hi- 
lario entered,  like  one  who  fears  treachery  every 
where ; but  when  he  saw  that  his  visitor  was  a 
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mere  child  he  reassured  himself,  and  smiled, 
partly  at  his  timid  fancies,  and  partly  to  cheer 
Hilario. 

“ Come  hither,  my  son,  and  tell  me  who  you 
are,  and  what  you  want.” 

“ Holy  Father/’  said  Hilario,  “ you  see  a lit- 
tle monk  who  loves  a damsel  named  Annun- 
ciate. We  live  in  the  monastery  of  La  Certosa. 
I love  Annunciata,  and  Annuuciata  loves  me. 
The  gardener  says  a monk  can  not  marry.  Now 
I am  a monk,  and  I want  to  marry  Annunciata. 
And  I beseech  you,  Holy  Father,  to  absolve  me. 
I have  walked  all  the  way  to  Romo  to  see  your 
Highness.” 

“Poor  child  I”  thought  the  Pope,  sadly,  “and 
you,  too,  protest  against  the  creed  that  crushes 
the  heart  of  its  priests.”  Then  aloud:  “So  you 
love  the  little  Annunciata?” 

“Dearly,  your  Grace.” 

“I  will  absolve  you,  then,  on  one  condition — 
that  you  tell  me  all  about  it.  Come,  begin,  and 
I will  write  the  dispensation.  You  have  a fa- 
ther?” 

“I  know  none,  except  Father  Michael.” 

“A  mother?” 

“With  the  angels.” 

And  thus  they  went  on,  the  Pope  asking  ques- 
tions and  the  child  answering  them,  till  he  had 
unfolded  the  few  incidents  of  his  uneventful  life. 
It  was  a plain  tale,  simply  told ; but  it  charmed 
that  worn  and  wearied  man,  so  seldom  did  he 
come  in  contact  with  a fresh,  unworldly  nature. 
For  all  his  having  lived  years  in  La  Certosa, 
and  worn  the  garb  of  its  brethren,  Hilario  was 
no  monk,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  being  absolved 
on  account  of  his  love  for  Annunciata.  But 
who  could  have  told  him  so,  after  such  a brave 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  ? Not  Innocent  the  Sixth ; 
for  he  humored  the  boy’s  mistake  by  writing 
him  a free  dispensation.  And  thus  it  ran : 

‘S  We,  Innocent  the  Sixth , suc- 
cessor of  St . Peter , and  Pope  of 
the  Church  of  Rome:  By  virtue  of 
5=3  the  power  vested  in  us  as  Head  of 
the  Faith  and  Vicar  of  God  on 
Earth:  We  hereby  permit  our 
beloved  Brother  Hilario  to  love 
the  damsel  Annunciata,  daughter 
of  the  gardener  of  La  Certosa, 
and  to  wed  her  when  he  grows  up 
to  manhood . 

“And  may  God  bless  them  both , now  and 
evermore. 

“ Given  at  our  Palace  in  Rome , and  sealed 
with  the  Fisher's  Ring,  Ascension  Day,  1360.” 


“And  now,”  said  the  Pope  to  Hilario,  after 
sealing  the  precious  missive,  “receive  an  old 
man’s  blessing.”  The  absolved  monk  knelt  at 
the -feet  of  his  spiritual  Father,  who  laid  his  con- 
secrated hand  upon  him,  and  breathed  a solemn 
prayer — In  nomine  Dens , et  Filius . He  then 
summoned  one  of  his  Cardinals,  to  whom  ho 
whispered  a few  words,  apparently  concerning 
Hilario,  and  made  his  exit  by  a private  staircase, 
leaving  the  boy  delighted  and  amazed 
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Ten  days  afterward  the  brethren  of  La  Certosa 
were  taking  their  evening  meal  in  the  refectory. 
It  was  Pentecost,  and  vespers  were  over.  The 
air  was  dusk,  although  the  tapers  were  not  yet 
lighted.  The  abbot  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  Messire  Andrea  Orcagna  on  his  right  hand, 
and  Father  Michael  on  his  left : the  monks  sat 
below — a line  of  glimmering  forms,  ending  with 
the  old  gardener  on  one  side  and  Annunciata  on 
the  other. 

“ Any  news  of  Hilario  yet  ?”  inquired  Messire 
Andrea. 

“None,”  said  the  Abbot. 

“Alas!  none,”  sighed  Father  Michael. 

“I  fear  he  will  never  return,”  the  sculptor 
added. 

“ He  has  returned !”  answered  a strange  but 
well-known  voice.  The  lights  at  that  moment 
appeared,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  Hilario, 
standing  at  Father  Michael’s  elbow,  his  dis- 
! pensation  in  his  hand  ; not  as  when  he  left  the 
monastery,  a little  monk  in  robe  and  hood,  but 
a dainty  cavalier  in  sword  and  cloak  and  plume ! 
Yes,  it  was  Seignor  Hilario,  whom  the  Pope 
had  sent  back  by  a courier.  And  right  glad 
was  the  seignor  to  get  back  to  his  old  friends 
the  monks  and  his  dear  mistress  Annunciata. 
And  right  glad  were  they  to  have  him  back,  es- 
pecially the  little  lady,  although  I doubt  whether 
she  told  him  so  at  first. 

What  finally  became  of  Hilario — whether  he 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  wedded  Annunciata, 
or  whether  they  quarreled  and  parted,  as  the 
truest  of  lovers  sometimes  will,  is  a matter  of 
dispute  among  the  chroniclers.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  they  were  wedded,  and  that  Hilario 
became  a sculptor  with  Messire  Audrea.  For 
when  I was  last  in  Florence — it  is  now  five  years 
ago— sauntering  in  the  Pitti  Garden,  at  the  end 
of  the  cypress  avenue  I saw  on  a pedestal  the 
figure  of  a monk,  a little  monk  like  Hilario ; 
and  opposite  it  was  another,  a damsel  with  orange 
flowers  in  her  hair.  To  be  sure  they  may  have 
been  carved  by  Messire  Andrea,  or  some  other 
sculptor  of  that  period ; but  I choose  to  think 
them  the  first  work  of  the  Little  Monk. 


DEATH  AND  LOVE. 

I CRIED  to  Life,  “All  earthly  things  above, 

Let  mo  behold  the  radiant  brow  of  Love!” 

The  fierce  desire  stirred  all  my  passionate  heart; 
“Love!  let  me  look  on  Love  ere  I depart!'1 

The  waters  rounding  to  the  rounded  shoro* 

One  melancholy  voice  of  warning  bore : 

The  one  cloud  golden  in  the  sunset  swept 
Into  the  gloom — a wTaith  that  warned  and  wept : 

Through  tho  dumb  woods  of  June  a shudder  went, 

As  the  crisp  leaves  to  lips  prophetic  bent. 

\nd  Life  in  sorrow  raised  the  perilous  fold, 
“Importunate  as  Psyche’s  self— Behold!” 

Longing  to  horror  yielded  in  a breath, 

I who  bad  looked  on  Love  had  looked  on  Death ! 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  FIRST.  THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DIED  OF  FREY  BROUGHT  DOWN. 

COLD  on  the  shore,  in  the  raw  oold  of  that 
leaden  crisis  in  the  four-and-twenty  hoars 
when  the  vital  force  of  all  the  noblest  and  pret- 
tiest things  that  live  is  at  its  lowest,  the  three 
watchers  looked  each  at  the  blank  faces  of  the 
other  two,  and  all  at  the  blank  face  of  Rider- 
hood  in  his  boat. 

“Gaffer’s  boat,  Gaffer  in  luck  again,  and  yet 
no  Gaffer !”  So  spake  Riderhood,  staring  dis- 
consolate. 

As  if  with  one  accord,  they  all  turned  their 
eyes  toward  the  light  of  the  fire  shining  through 
the  window.  It  was  fainter  and  duller.  Per- 
haps fire,  like  the  higher  animal  and  vegetable 
life  it  helps  to  sustain,  has  its  greatest  tendency 
toward  death,  when  the  night  is  dying  and  the 
day  is  not  yet  born. 

“ If  it  was  me  that  had  the  law  of  this  here 
job  in  hand,”  growled  Riderhood  with  a threat- 
ening shake  of  his  head,  “blest  if  I wouldn’t  lay 
hold  of  her , at  any  rate !” 

“ Ay,  but  it  is  not  you,”  said  Eugene.  With 
something  so  suddenly  fierce  in  him  that  the  in- 
former returned,  submissively:  u Well,  well,  well, 
t’other  governor,  I didn’t  say  it  was.  A man 
may  speak.” 

“And  vermin  may  be  silent,”  said  Eugene. 
“Hold  your  tongue,  you  water-rat !” 

Astonished  by  his  friend’s  unusual  heat,  Light- 
wood  stared  too, and  then  said:  “What can  have 
become  of  this  man  ?” 

* * Can’t  imagine.  Unless  he  dived  overboard. ” 
The  informer  wiped  his  brow  ruefully  as  he  said 
it,  sitting  in  his  boat  and  always  staring  discon- 
solate. 

“ Did  you  make  his  boat  fast  ?” 

“ She’s  fast  enough  till  the  tide  runs  back.  I 
couldn’t  make  her  faster  than  she  is.  Come 
aboard  of  mine,  and  see  for  your  ownselves.” 

There  was  a little  backwardness  in  comply- 
ing, for  the  freight  looked  too  much  for  the  boat  ; 
but  on  Riderhood’s  protesting  “that  he  had  had 
half  a dozen,  dead  and  alive,  in  her  afore  now, 
and  she  was  nothing  deep  in  the  water  nor  down 
in  the  stern  even  then,  to  speak  of,”  they  care- 
fully took  their  places,  and  trimmed  the  crazy 
thing.  While  they  were  doing  so,  Riderhood 
still  sat  staring  disconsolate. 

“ All  right.  Give  way !”  said  Ligbtwood. 

“ Give  way,  by  George !”  repeated  Riderhood, 
before  shoving  off.  “ If  lie’s  gone  and  made  off 
any  how  Lawyer  Lightwood,  it’s  enough  to  make 
me  give  way  in  a different  manner.  But  he  4t- 
ways  was  a cheat,  con-found  him ! He  always 
was  a infernal  cheat,  was  Gaffer.  Nothing 
straightforward,  nothing  on  the  square.  So 


mean,  so  underhanded.  Never  going  through 
with  a thing,  nor  carrying  it  out  like  a man !” 

“ Hallo ! Steady !”  cried  Eugene  (he  had  re- 
covered immediately  on  embarking),  as  they 
bumped  heavily  against  a pile ; and  then  in  a 
lower  voice  reversed  his  late  apostrophe  by  re- 
marking (“  I wish  the  boat  of  my  honorable  and 
gallant  friend  may  be  endowed  with  philanthro- 
py enough  not  to  turn  bottom-upward  and  ex- 
tinguish us !)  Steady,  steady ! Sit  close,  Mor- 
timer. Here’s  the  hail  again.  See  how  it  flies, 
like  a troop  of  wild-cats,  at  Mr.  Riderhood’s 
eyes!” 

Indeed  he  had  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  it  so 
mauled  him,  though  he  bent  his  head  low  and 
tried  to  present  nothing  but  the  mangy  cap  to 
it,  that  he  dropped  under  the  lee  of  a tier  of 
shipping,  and  they  lay  there  until  it  was  over. 
The  squall  had  come  up,  like  a spiteful  messen- 
ger before  the  morning;  there  followed  in  its 
wake  a ragged  tear  of  light  which  rippe3  the 
dark  clouds  until  they  showed  a great  gray  hole 
of  day. 

They  were  all  shivering,  and  every  thing  about 
them  seemed  to  be  shivering ; the  river  itself 
craft,  rigging,  sails,  such  early  smoke  as  there 
yet  was  on  the  shore.  Black  with  wet,  and  al- 
tered to  the  eye  by  white  patches  of  hail  and 
sleet,  the  huddled  buildings  looked  lower  than 
usual,  as  if  they  were  cowering,  and  had  shrank 
with  the  cold.  Very  little  life  was  to  be  seen 
on  either  bank,  windows  and  doors  were  shut, 
and  the  staring  black  and  white  letters  upon 
wharves  and  warehouses  “looked, ’’said  Eugene 
to  Mortimer,  “ like  inscriptions  over  the  graves 
of  dead  businesses.” 

As  they  glided  slowly  on,  keeping  under  the 
shore  and  sneaking  in  and  out  among  the  ship- 
ping by  back-alleys  of  water,  in  a pilfering  way 
that  seemed  to  be  their  boatman’s  normal  man- 
ner of  progression,  all  the  objects  among  which 
they  crept  were  so  huge  in  contrast  with  their 
wretched  boat  as  to  threaten  to  crush  it.  Not 
a ship’s  hull,  with  its  rusty  iron  links  of  cable 
run  out  of  hawse-holes  long  discolored  with  the 
iron’s  rusty  tears,  but  seemed  to  be  there  with  a 
fell  intention.  Not  a figure-head  but  had  a 
menacing  look  of  bursting  fonvard  to  run  them 
down.  Not  a sluice  gate,  or  a painted  scale 
upon  a post  or  wall,  showing  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter, but  seemed  to  hint,  like  the  dreadfully  face- 
tious Wolf  in  bed  in  Gratftlroamma’s  cottage, 
“That’s  to  drown  you  in,  my  dears!”  Not  a 
lumbering  black  barge,  with  its  cracked  and 
blistered  side  impending  over  them,  but  seemed 
to  suck  at  the  river  with  a thirst  for  sucking 
them  under.  And  every  thing  so  vaunted  the 
spoiling  influences  of  water— discolored  copper, 
rotten  wood,  honey-combed  stone,  green  dank 
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deposit  — that  the  after-consequences  of  being 
crushed,  sucked  under,  and  drawn  down,  looked 
as  ugly  to  the  imagination  as  the  main  event. 

Some  half  hour  of  this  work,  and  Riderhood 
unshipped  his  sculls,  stood  holding  on  to  a barge, 
and  hand  over  hand  long-wise  along  the  barge’s 
side  gradually  worked  his  boat  under  her  head 
into  a secret  little  nook  of  scummy  water.  And 
driven  into  that  nook,  and  wedged  os  he  had 
described,  was  Gaffer’s  boat ; that  boat  with  the 
stain  still  in  it,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
muffled  human  form. 

“Now  tell  me  Vm  a liar!”  said  the  honest 
man. 

(“With  a morbid  expectation,’*  murmured 
Eugene  to  Lightwood,  “that  somebody  is  al- 
ways going  to  tell  him  the  truth.”) 

“This  is  Hexam's  boat,”  said  Mr.  Inspector. 
“I  know  her  well.” 

“Look  at  the  broken  scull.  Look  at  the 
t’other  scull  gone.  Now  tell  me  I am  a liar!” 
said  the  honest  man. 

Mr.  Inspector  stepped  into  the  boat.  Eugene 
and  Mortimer  looked  on. 

“And  see  now!”  added  Riderhood,  creeping 
aft,  and  showing  a stretched  rope  made  fast 
there  and  towing  overboard.  “Didn’t  I tell 
you  he  was  in  luck  again  ?” 

“Haul  in,”  said  Mr.  Inspector. 

“Easy  to  say  haul  in,”  answered  Riderhood. 
“ Not  so  easy  done.  His  luck’s  got  fouled  under 
the  keels  of  the  barges.  I tried  to  haul  in  last 
time,  but  I couldn’t.  See  how  taut  the  line  is !” 

“ I must  have  it  up,”  said  Mr.  Inspector.  “ I 
am  going  to  take  this  boat  ashore,  and  his  luck 
along  with  it.  Try  easy  now.” 

He  tried  easy  now;  but  the  luck  resisted; 
wouldn’t  come. 

“I  mean  to  have  it,  and  the  boat  too,”  said 
Mr.  Inspector,  playing  the  line. 

But  still  the  luck  resisted ; wouldn’t  come. 

' “Take  care,”  said  Riderhood.  “YouJU  dis- 
figure. Or  pull  asunder  perhaps.” 

“I  am  not  going  to  do  either,  not  even  to 
your  Grandmother,”  said  Mr.  Inspector;  “but 
I mean  to  have  it^  Come  1”  he  added,  at  once 
persuasively  and  with  authority  to  the  hidden 
object  in  the  water,  as  he  played  the  line  again ; 
“it's  no  good  this  sort  of  game,  you  know.  You 
must  come  up.  I mean  to  have  you.” 

There  was  so  much  virtue  in  this  distinctly 
and  decidedly  meaning  to  have  it,  that  it  yielded 
a little,  even  while  the  line  was  played. 

“ I told  you  so,”  quoth  Mr.  Inspector,  pulling 
off  his  outer  coat,  and  leaning  well  over  the 
stern  with  a will.  “Come!” 

It  was  an  awful  sort  of  fishing,  but  it  no  more 
disconcerted  Mr.  Inspector  than  if  he  had  been 
fishing  in  a punt  on  a summer  evening  by  some 
soothing  weir  high  up  the  peaceful  river.  After 
certain  minutes,  and  a few  directions  to  the  rest 
to  “ease  her  a little  for’ard,”  and  “now  ease 
her  a trifle  aft,”  and  the  like,  he  said,  composed- 
ly, “All  clear  1”  and  the  line  and  the  boat  came 
free  together. 


Accepting  Lightwood’s  proffered  hand  to  help 
him  up,  he  then  put  on  his  coat,  and  said  to 
Riderhood,  ‘ * Hand  me  over  those  spare  sculls 
of  yours,  and  I’ll  pull  this  into  the  nearest  stairs. 
Go  ahead  you,  and  keep  out  in  pretty  open  wa- 
ter, that  I mayn’t  get  fouled  again.” 

His  directions  were  obeyed,  and  they  pulled 
ashore  directly;  two  in  one  boat,  two  in  the 
other. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  again  to  Rider- 
hood, when  they  were  all  on  the  slushy  stones ; 
“ you  have  had  more  practice  in  this  than  I have 
hod,  and  ought  to  be  a better  workman  at  it. 
Undo  the  tow-rope,  and  we’ll  help  you  haul  in.” 

Riderhood  got  into  the  boat  accordingly.  It 
appeared  as  if  he  had  scarcely  had  a moment’s 
time  to  touch  the  rope  or  look  over  the  stern, 
when  he  came  scrambling  back,  as  pale  as  the 
morning,  and  gasped  out : 

“By  the  Lord,  he’s  done  me!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  they  all  demanded. 

He  pointed  behind  him  at  the  boat,  and  gasped 
to  that  degree  that  he  dropped  upon  the  stones 
to  get  his  breath. 

“ Gaffer’s  done  me.  It’s  Gaffer !” 

They  ran  to  the  rope,  leaving  him  gasping 
there.  Soon  the  form  of  the  bird  of  prey,  dead 
6ome  hours,  lay  stretched  upon  the  shore,  with 
a new  blast  storming  at  it  and  clotting  the  wet 
hair  with  hailstones. 

Father,  was  that  you  calling  me?  Father!  I 
thought  I heard  you  call  me  twice  before ! Words 
never  to  be  answered,  those,  upon  the  earth-side 
of  the  grave.  The  wind  sweeps  jeeringly  over 
Father,  whips  him  with  the  frayed  ends  of  his 
dress  and  his  jagged  hair,  tries  to  turn  him  where 
he  lies  stark  on  his  back,  and  force  his  face  to- 
ward the  rising  sun,  that  he  may  be  6hamed  the 
more.  A lull,  and  the  wind  is  secret  and  prying 
with  him ; lifts  and  lets  fall  a rag ; hides  pal- 
pitating under  another  rag ; runs  nimbly  through 
his  hair  and  beard.  Then,  in  a rush,  it  cruelly 
taunts  him.  Father,  was  that  you  calling  me? 
Was  it  you,  the  voiceless  and  the  dead  ? Was  it 
you,  thus  buffeted  as  you  lie  here  in  a heap? 
Was  it  you,  thus  baptized  unto  Death,  with 
these  flying  impurities  now  flung  upon  your  face  ? 
Why  not  speak,  Father,?  Soaking  into  this 
filthy  ground  as  you  lie  here,  is  your  own  shape. 
Did  you  never  see  such  a shape  soaked  into  your 
boat  ? Speak,  Father.  Speak  to  us,  the  winds, 
the  only  listeners  left  you ! 

“Now  see,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  after  mature 
deliberation:  kneeling  on  one  knee  beside  the 
body,  when  they  had  stood  looking  down  on  the 
drowned  man,  as  he  had  many  a time  looked 
down  on  many  another  man : “ the  way  of  it  was 
this.  Of  coarse  you  gentlemen  hardly  failed  to 
observe  that  he  was  towing  by  the  neck  and 
arms.” 

They  had  helped  to  release  the  rope,  and  of 
course  not. 

“ And  you  will  have  observed  before,  and  you 
will  observe  now,  that  this  knot,  which  was  drawn 
chock-tight  round  his  neck  by  the  strain  of  his 
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own  arms,  is  a slip-knot holding  it  up  for  dem- 
onstration. 

Plain  enough. 

“ Likewise  you  will  have  observed  how  he  had 
run  the  other  end  of  this  rope  to  his  boat.” 

It  had  the  curves  and  indentations  in  it  still, 
where  it  had  been  twined  and  bound. 

“Now  see,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  “see  how  it 
works  round  upon  him.  It’s  a wild  tempestuous 
evening  when  this  man  that  was,”  stooping  to 
wipe  some  hailstones  out  of  his  hair  with  an  end 
of  his  own  drowned  jacket,  “ — there ! Now  he’s 
more  like  himself,  though  he’s  badly  bruised — 
when  this  man  that  was  rows  out  upon  the  river 
on  his  usual  lay.  He  carries  with  him  this  coil 
of  rope.  lie  always  carries  with  him  this  coil 
of  rope.  It’s  as  well  known  to  me  as  he  was 
himself.  Sometimes  it  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his 
boat.  Sometimes  he  hung  it  loose  round  his 
neck.  He  was  a light- dresser  was  this  man — 
you  see  ?”  lifting  the  loose  neckerchief  over  his 
breast,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  wiping  the 
dead  lips  with  it — “and  when  it  was  wet,  or 
freezing,  or  blew  cold,  he  would  hang  this  coil 
of  line  round  his  neck.  Last  evening  he  docs 
this.  Worse  for  him ! He  dodges  about  in  his 
boat,  does  this  man,  till  lie  gets  chilled.  His 
hands,”  taking  up  one  of  them,  which  dropped 
like  a leaden  weight,  “get  numbed.  He  sees 
some  object  that’s  in  his  way  of  business,  float- 
ing. He  makes  ready  to  secure  that  object.  He 
unwinds  the  end  of  his  coil  that  he  wants  to  take 
some  turns  on  in  his  boat,  and  ho  takes  turns 
enough  on  it  to  secure  that  it  sha’n’t  run  out. 
He  makes  it  too  secure,  as  it  happens.  Ho  k a 
little  longer  about  this  than  usual,  his  hands 
being  numbed.  His  object  drifts  up,  before  he 
is  quite  ready  for  it.  He  catches  at  it,  thinks 
he’ll  make  sure  of  the  contents  of  the  pockets 
any  how,  in  case  ho  should  be  parted  from  it, 
bends  right  over  the  stern,  and  in  one  of  these 
heavy  squalls,  or  in  the  cross-swell  of  two  steam- 
ers, or  in  not  being  quite  prepared,  or  through 
all  or  most  or  some,  gets  a lurch,  overbalances 
and  goes  head-foremost  overboard.  Now  see ! 
lie  can  swim,  can  this  man,  and  instantly  he 
strikes  out.  But  iu  such  striking-out  he  tangles 
his  arms,  pulls  strong  on  the  slip-knot,  and  it 
runs  home.  The  object  he  had  expected  to  take 
in  tow  floats  by,  and  his  own  boat  tows  him 
dead,  to  where  we  found  him,  all  entangled  in 
his  own  line.  You’ll  ask  me  how  I make  out 
about  the  pockets?  First,  I’ll  tell  you  mere; 
there  was  silver  in  ’em.  How  do  I make  that 
out?  Simple  and  satisfactory.  Because  he’s 
got  it  here.”  The  lecturer  held  up  the  tightly 
clenched  right  hand. 

“What  is  to  be  done  with  the  remains?” 
asked  Lightwood.  ' 

“ If  you  wouldn’t  object  to  standing  by  him 
half  a minute,  Sir,**  was  the  reply,  “I’ll  find 
the  nearest  of  our  men  to  come  and  take  charge 
of  him  — I still  call  St  him,  you  see,”  said  Mr. 
Inspector,  looking  back  as  he  went,  with  a phil- 
osophical smile  upon  the  force  of  habit. 


“Eugene,”  said  Lightwood — and  was  about 
to  add  “we  may  wait  at  a little  distance,”  when 
turning  his  head  he  found  that  no  Eugene  was 
there. 

He  raised  his  voice  and  called  “Eugene! 
Holloa !”  But  no  Eugene  replied. 

It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  he  looked 
about.  But  no  Eugene  was  in  all  the  view. 

Mr.  Inspector  speedily  returning  down  the 
wooden  stairs,  with  a police  constable,  Light- 
wood asked  him  if  he  had  seen  his  friend  leave 
them?  Mr.  Inspector  could  not  exactly  say 
that  he  had  seen  him  go,  but  had  noticed  that 
he  was  restless. 

“ Singular  and  entertaining  combination,  Sir, 
your  friend.” 

“I  wish  it  had  not  been  a part  of  his  singular 
and  entertaining  combination  to  give  me  the 
slip  under  these  dreary  circumstances  at  this 
time  of  the  morning,”  said  Lightwood.  “ Can 
we  get  any  thing  hot  to  drink  ?” 

We  could,  and  wc  did.  In  a public-house 
kitchen  with  a large  fire.  Wc  got  hot  brandy 
and  water,  and  it  revived  us  wonderfully.  Mr. 
Inspector  having  to  Mr.  Ridcrhood  announced 
his  official  intention  of  “keeping  his  eye  upon 
him,”  stood  him  in  a corner  of  the  fire-place, 
like  a wet  umbrella,  and  took  no  further  out- 
ward and  visible  notice  of  that  honest  man,  ex- 
cept ordering  a separate  service  of  brandy  and 
water  for  him:  apparently  out  of  the  public 
funds. 

As  Mortimer  Lightwood  sat  before  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  conscious  of  drinking  brandy  and  water 
then  and  there  in  his  sleep,  and  yet  at  one  and 
the  same  time  drinking  burned  sherry  at  the  Six 
Jolly  Fellowships,  and  lying  under  the  boat  on 
the  river  shore,  and  sitting  in  the  boat  that 
Riderhood  rowed,  and  listening  to  the  lecture 
recently  concluded,  and  having  to  dine  in  the 
Temple  with  an  unknown  man,  who  described 
himself  as  M.  R.  F.  Eugene  Gaffer  Harmon, 
and  said  he  lived  at  Hailstorm — as  he  passed 
through  these  curious  vicissitudes  of  fatigue  and 
slumber,  arranged  upon  the  scale  of  a dozen 
hours  to  the  second,  he  became  aware  of  an- 
swering aloud  a communication  of  pressing  im- 
portance that  had  never  been  made  to  him,  and 
then  turned  it  into  a cough  on  beholding  Mr. 
Inspector.  For  he  felt,  with  some  natural  in- 
dignation, that  that  functionary  might  other- 
wise suspect  him  of  having  closed  his  eyes,  or 
wandered  in  his  attention. 

“Here  just  before  us,  you  see,”  said  Mr.  In- 
spector. 

“7 see,”  said  Lightwood,  with  dignity. 

“And  had  hot  brandy  and  water  too,  yon 
sec,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  “and  then  cut  off  at  a 
great  rate.” 

“Who?”  said  Lightwood. 

“Your  friend,  you  know.” 

“/know,”  he  replied,  again  with  dignity. 

After  hearing,  in  a mist  through  which  Mr. 
Inspector  loomed  vague  and  large,  that  the  offi- 
cer took  upon  himself  to  prepare  the  dead  man’s 
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daughter  for  what  had  befallen  in  the  night,  and 
generally  that  he  took  every  thing  upon  himself, 
Mortimer  Lightwood  stumbled  in  his  sleep  to  a 
cab-stand,  called  a cab,  and  had  entered  the  army 
and  committed  a capital  military  offense  and 
been  tried  by  court-martial  and  found  guilty 
and  had  arranged  his  affairs  and  been  marched 
out  to  be  shot,  before  the  door  banged. 

Hard  work  rowing  the  cab  through  the  City 
to  the  Temple,  for  a cup  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  value,  given  by  Mr.  Boffin; 
and  hard  work  holding  forth  at  that  immeasura- 
ble length  to  Eugene  (when  he  had  been  rescued 
with  a rope  from  the  running  pavement)  for 
making  off  in  that  extraordinary  manner!  But 
lie  offered  such  ample  apologies,  and  was  so  very 
penitent,  that  when  Lightwood  got  out  of  the 
cab,  he  gave  the  driver  a particular  ehargo  to  be 
careful  of  him.  Which  the  driver  (knowing 
there  was  no  other  fare  left  inside)  stared  at 
prodigiously. 

In  sliort,  the  night’s  work  had  so  exhausted 
and  worn  out  this  actor  in  it,  that  he  had  be- 
come a mere  somnambulist.  lie  was  too  tired 
to  rest  in  his  sleep,  until  he  was  even  tired  out 
of  being  too  tired,  and  dropped  into  oblivion. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  awoke,  and  in  some 
anxiety  sent  round  to  Eugene’s  lodging  hard  by 
to  inquire  if  he  were  up  yet  ? 

Oh  yes,  he  was  up.  In  fact,  he  had  not  been 
to  bed.  lie  had  just  come  home.  And  here 
he  was,  close  following  on  the  heels  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

“Why  what  bloodshot,  draggled,  disheveled 
spectacle  is  this  !”  cried  Mortimer. 

“Are  my  feathers  so  very  much  rumpled?*’ 
said  Eugene,  coolly  going  up  to  the  looking- 
glass.  “They  are  rather  out  of  sorts.  But 
consider.  Such  a night  for  plumage!” 

“Such  a night ?”  repeated  Mortimer.  “ What 
became  of  you  in  the  morning?” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  Eugene,  sitting  on 
his  bed,  “I  felt  that  wo  had  bored  one  another 
so  long,  that  an  unbroken  continuance  of  those 
relations  must  inevitably  terminate  in  our  flying 
to  opposite  points  of  the  earth.  I also  felt  that 
I had  committed  every  crime  in  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  So,  for  mingled  considerations  of 
friendship  and  felony,  I took  a walk.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TWO  NEW  SERVANTS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  sat  after  breakfast,  in 
the  Bower,  a prey  to  prosperity.  Mr.  Boffin’s 
face  denoted  Care  and  Complication.  Many 
disordered  papers  were  before  him,  and  he  looked 
at  them  about  as  hopefully  as  an  innocent  civil- 
ian might  look  at  a crowd  of  troops  whom  he 
was  required  at  five  minutes’  notice  to  manoeu- 
vre and  review.  lie  had  been  engaged  in  some 
attempts  to  make  notes  of  these  papers ; but  be- 
ing troubled  (as  men  of  his  stamp  often  are)  with 


an  exceedingly  distrustful  and  corrective  thumb, 
that  busy  member  had  so  often  interposed  to 
smear  his  notes,  that  they  were  little  more  legi- 
ble than  the  various  impressions  of  itself,  which 
blurred  his  nose  and  forehead.  It  is  curious  to 
consider,  in  such  a case  was  Mr.  Boflin’s,  what  a 
cheap  article  ink  is,  and  how  far  it  may  be  made 
to  go.  As  a grain  of  musk  will  scent  a drawer 
for  many  years,  and  still  lose  nothing  appreci- 
able of  its  original  weight,  so  a halfpenny-worth 
of  ink  would  blot  Mr.  Boffin  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  without  inscrib- 
ing a line  on  the  paper  before  him,  or  appearing 
to  diminish  in  the  inkstand. 

Mr.  Boffin  was  in  such  severe  literary  difficul- 
ties that  his  eyes  were  prominent  and  fixed,  and 
his  breathing  was  stertorous,  when,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Mrs.  Boffin,  who  observed  these  symp- 
toms with  alarm,  the  yard  bell  rang. 

“Who’s  that,  I wonder!”  said  Mrs.  Boffin.  1 

Mr.  Boffin  drew  a long  breath,  laid  down  his 
pen,  looked  at  his  notes  as  doubting  whether  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  and  ap- 
peared, on  a second  perusal  of  their  counte- 
nances, to  be  confirmed  in  his  impression  that 
ho  had  not,  when  there  was  announced  by  the 
hammer-headed  young  man : 

“ Mr.  Rokesmith.” 

“ Oh!”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Ohindccd!  Our 
and  the  Wilfers’  Mutual  Friend,  my  dear.  Yes. 

Ask  him  to  come  in.”  . 

Mr.  Rokesmith  appeared. 

“ Sit  down,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  shaking  N 
hands  with  him.  “Mrs.  Boffin  you’re  already 
acquainted  with.  “ Well,  Sir,  I am  rather  un- 
prepared to  see  you,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

I’ve  been  so  busy  with  one  thing  and  another 
that  I’ve  not  had  time  to  turn  your  offer  over.” 

“ That’s  apology  for  both  of  us : for  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, and  for  me  as  well,”  said  the  smiling  Mrs. 
Boffin.  “But  Lor!  we  can  talk  it  over  now; 
can’t  us  ?” 

Mr.  Rokesmith  bowed,  thanked  her,  and  said 
he  hoped  so.  * 

“ Let  me  sec  then,”  resumed  Mr.  Boffin,  with 
his  hand  to  his  chin.  “It  was  Secretary  that 
you  named  ; wasn’t  it?” 

“I  said  Secretary,”  assented  Mr.  Rokesmith. 

“It  rather  puzzled  me  at  the  time,” said  Mr. 
Boffin,  “and  it  rather  puzzled  me  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  when  we  spoke  of  it  afterward,  because 
(not  to  make  a mystery  of  our  belief)  we 
have  always  believed  a Secretary  to  bo  a piece 
of  furniture,  mostly  of  mahogany,  lined  with 
green  baize  or  leather,  with  a lot  of  little  draw- 
ers in  it.  Now,  you  won’t  think  I take  a liberty 
when  I mention  that  you  certainly  ain’t  that." 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Rokesmith.  But 
he  had  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  Steward. 

“Why,  as  to  Steward,  you  see,”  returned  Mr. 
Boffin,  with  his  hand  still  to  his  chin,  “the  odds 
are  that  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  may  never  go  upon 
the  water.  Being  both  bad  sailors,  wc  should 
want  a Steward  if  we  did ; but  there’s  generally 
one  provided.” 
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Mr.  Rokesmith  again  explained ; defining  the 
duties  he  sought  to  undertake,  as  those  of  gen- 
eral superintendent,  or  manager,  or  overlooker, 
or  man  of  business. 

“ Now,  for  instance — come !”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
in  his  pouncing  way.  “ If  you  entered  my  em- 
ployment, what  would  you  do  ?” 

“I  would  keep  exact  accounts  of  all  the  ex- 
penditure you  sanctioned,  Mr.  Boffin.  I would 
write  your  letters,  under  your  direction.  I would 
transact  your  business  with  people  in  your  pay 
or  employment.  I would,”  with  a glance  and  a 
half-smile  at  the  table,  “ arrange  your  papers — ” 

Mr.  Boffin  rubbed  his  inky  ear,  and  looked 
at  his  wife. 

“ — And  so  arrange  them  as  to  have  them  al- 
ways in  order  for  immediate  reference,  with  a 
note  of  the  contents  of  each  outside  it.” 

“I  tell  you  what,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  slowly 
crumpling  his  own  blotted  note  in  his  hand; 
“ if  you’ll  turn  to  at  these  present  papers,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  ’em,  I shall  know  bet- 
ter what  I can  make  of  you.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Relinquishing  his 
hat  and  gloves,  Mr.  Rokesmith  sat  down  quietly 
at  the  table,  arranged  the  open  papers  into  an 
orderly  heap,  cast  his  eyes  over  each  in  succes- 
sion, folded  it,  docketed  it  on  the  outside,  laid  it 
in  a second  heap,  and  when  that  second  heap 
was  complete  and  the  first  gone,  took  from  his 
pocket  a piece  of  string  and  tied  it  together  with 
a remarkably  dextrous  hand  at  a running  curve 
and  a loop. 

“Good!”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Very  good! 
Now  let  us  hear  what  they’re  all  about;  will 
you  be  so  good?” 

John  Rokesmith  read  his  abstracts  aloud. 
They  were  all  about  the  new  house.  Decora- 
tor’s estimate,  so  much.  Furniture  estimate, 
so  much.  Estimate  for  furniture  of  offices, 
so  much.  Coach-maker’s  estimate,  so  much. 
Horse-dealer’s  estimate,  so  much.  Harness- 
maker’s  estimate,  so  much.  Goldsmith’s  esti- 
mate, so  much.  Total,  so  very  much.  Then 
came  correspondence.  Acceptance  of  Mr.  Bof- 
fin’s offer  of  such  a date,  and  to  such  an  effect. 
Rejection  of  Mr.  Boffin’s  proposal  of  such  a date, 
and  to  such  an  effect.  Concerning  Mr.  Boffin’s 
scheme  of  such  another  date  to  such  another  ef- 
fect. All  compact  and  methodical. 

“Apple-pie  order!”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  after 
checking  off  each  inscription  with  his  hand,  like 
a man  beating  time.  “ And  whatever  you  do 
with  your  ink,  I can’t  think,  for  you’re  as  clean 
as  a whistle  after  it.  Now,  as  to  a letter.  Let’s,  ” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  rubbing  his  hands  in  his  pleas- 
antly childish  admiration,  “let’s  try  a letter 
next.” 

“ To  whom  shall  it  be  addressed,  Mr.  Boffin  ?” 

* ‘ Any  one.  Y ourself.  ” 

Mr.  Rokesmith  quickly  wrote,  and  then  read 
aloud : 

“ * Mr.  Boffin  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  John  Rokesmith,  and  begs  to  say  that  he 
has  decided  on  giving  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  a 


trial  in  the  capacity  he  desires  to  fill.  Mr.  Bof- 
fin takes  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  at  his  word,  in 
postponing  to  some  indefinite  period  the  consid- 
eration of  salary.  It  is  quite  understood  that 
Mr.  Boffin  is  in  no  way  committed  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Boffin  has  merely  to  add,  that  he  relies  on 
Mr.  John  Rokesmith’s  assurance  that  he  will  be 
faithful  and  serviceable.  Mr.  John  Rokesmith 
will  please  enter  on  his  duties  immediately. 

“Well!  Now,  Noddy!”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin, 
clapping  her  hands,  “ That  is  a good  one  !” 

Mr.  Boffin  was  no  less  delighted ; indeed,  in 
his  own  bosom,  he  regarded  both  the  composition 
itself  and  the  device  that  had  given  birth  to  it, 
as  a very  remarkable  monument  of  human  in- 
genuity. 

“ And  I tell  you,  my  deary,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin, 
“ that  if  you  don’t  close  with  Mr.  Rokesmith  now 
at  once,  and  if  you  ever  go  a muddling  yourself 
again  with  things  never  meant  nor  made  for  you, 
you’ll  have  an  apoplexy — besides  iron -moulding 
your  linen — and  you’ll  break  my  heart.” 

Mr.  Boffin  embraced  his  spouse  for  these  words 
of  wisdom,  and  then,  congratulating  John  Roke- 
smith on  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  gave 
him  his  hand  in  pledge  of  their  new  relations. 
So  did  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“ Now,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  who,  in  his  frank- 
ness, felt  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  have  a 
gentleman  in  his  employment  five  minutes  with- 
out reposing  some  confidence  in  him,  “you  must 
be  let  a little  more  into  our  affairs,  Rokesmith. 
I mentioned  to  you,  when  I made  your  acquaint- 
ance, or  I might  better  say  when  you  made  mine, 
that  Mrs.  Boffin’s  inclinations  was  setting  in  the 
way  of  Fashion,  but  that  I didn’t  know  how 
fashionable  we  might  or  might  not  grow.  Well ! 
Mrs.  Boffin  has  carried  the  day,  and  we’re  go- 
ing in  neck  and  crop  for  Fashion.” 

“I  rather  inferred  that,  Sir,”  replied  John 
Rokesmith,  “ from  the  scale  on  which  your  new 
establishment  is  to  be  maintained.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “ it’s  to  be  a Spanker. 
The  fact  is,  my  literary  man  named  to  me  that 
a house  with  which  he  is,  as  I may  say,  connect- 
ed— in  which  he  has  an  interest — ” 

“As  property?”  inquired  John  Rokesmith. 

“Why  no,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “not  exactly 
that ; a sort  of  a family  tie.” 

“ Association  ?”  the  Secretary  suggested. 

“ Ab !”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Perhaps.  Any- 
how, he  named  to  me  that  the  house  had  a 
board  up,  ‘ This  Eminently  Aristocratic  Mansion 
to  be  let  or  sold.*  Me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  went  to 
look  at  it,  and  finding  it  beyond  a doubt  Emi- 
nently Aristocratic  (though  a trifle  high  and 
dull,  which  after  all  may  be  part  of  the  same 
thing)  took  it.  My  literary  man  was  so  friendly 
as  to  drop  into  a charming  piece  of  poetry  on  that 
occasion,  in  which  he  complimented  Mrs.  Boffin 
on  coming  into  possession  of — how  did  it  go,  my 
dear?” 

Mrs.  Boffin  replied : 

“‘The  gay,  the  gay  and  festive  scene. 

The  halls,  the  halls  of  dazzling  light.*" 
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“ That’s  it ! And  it  was  made  neater  by  there 
really  being  two  halls  in  the  house,  a front  *un 
and  a back  ’un,  besides  the  servants*.  He  like- 
wise dropped  into  a very  pretty  piece  of  poetry  to 
be  sure,  respecting  the  extent  to  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  bring 
Mrs.  Boffin  round,  in  case  she  should  ever  get 
low  in  her  spirits  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Boffin  has  a 
wonderful  memory.  Will  you  repeat  it,  my  dear?” 

Mrs.  Boffin  complied,  by  reciting  the  verses  in 
which  this  obliging  offer  had  been  made,  exactly 
as  she  had  received  them. 


w 4 I’ll  tell  thee  how  the  maiden  wept,  Mrs.  Boffin, 
“When  her  true  love  was  elain  ma'am, 

“And  how  her  broken  spirit  slept,  Mrs.  Boffin, 

“And  never  woko  again  ma'am. 

“I'll  tell  thee  (If  agreeable  to  Mr.  Boffin)  bow  the  steed 
drew  nigh, 

“And  left  hia  lord  afar 
w And  if  my  talo  (which  I hope  Mr.  Boffin  might  excuse) 
should  make  you  sigh, 

Mril  strike  the  light  guitar.' " 

“Correct  to  the  letter!”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 
u And  I consider  that  the  poetry  brings  ns  both 
in,  in  a beautiful  manner.” 

The  effect  of  the  poem  on  the  Secretary  being 
evidently  to  astonish  him,  Mr.  Boffin  was  con- 
firmed in  his  high  opinion  of  it,  and  was  greatly 
pleased. 

“Now,  yon  see,  Rokesmitb,”  he  went  on,  “a 
literaiy  man — with  a wooden  leg — is  liable  to 
jealousy.  I shall  therefore  cast  abont  for  com- 
fortable ways  and  means  of  not  calling  up  Wegg’s 
jealousy,  but  of  keeping  you  in  your  department, 
and  keeping  him  in  his.” 

“Lor  !”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin.  “What  I say  is, 
the  world’s  wide  enough  for  all  of  us !” 

“So  it  is,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “when 
not  literary.  But  when  so,  not  so.  And  I am 
bound  to  bear  in  mind  that  I took  Wegg  on  at  a 
time  when  I had  no  thought  of  being  fashiona- 
ble or  of  leaving  the  Bower.  To  let  him  feel 
himself  any  ways  slighted  now  would  be  to  be 
guilty  of  a meanness,  and  to  act  like  having 
one*s  head  turned  by  the  halls  of  dazzling  light. 
Which  Lord  forbid ! Rokcsmith,  what  shall  we 
say  about  your  living  in  the  house  ?** 

“In  this  house?” 

“No,  no.  I have  got  other  plans  for  this 
house.  In  the  new  house  ?” 

“That  will  be  as  you  please,  Mr.  Boffin.  I 
hold  myself  quite  at  your  disposal.  You  know 
where  I live  at  present.” 

“Well!”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  after  considering 
the  point ; “ suppose  you  keep  as  you  are  for  the 
present,  and  we’ll  decide  by-and-by.  You’ll  be- 
gin to  take  charge  at  once,  of  all  that’s  going  on 
in  the  new  house,  will  yon  ?” 

“Most  willingly.  I will  begin  this  very  day. 
Will  you  give  me  the  address  ?” 

Mr.  Boffin  repeated  it,  and  the  Secretary  wrote 
it  down  in  his  pocket-book.  Mrs.  Boffin  took 
the  opportunity  of  his  being  so  engaged  to  get  a 


“I  will  see  directly  that  every  thing  is  in 
train,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“ Thank’ee.  Being  here,  would  you  care  at 
all  to  look  round  the  Bower?” 

“ I should  greatly  like  it.  I have  heard  so 
much  of  its  story.” 

‘ ‘ Come ! ” said  Mr.  Boffin.  And  he  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  led  the  way. 

A gloomy  house  the  Bower,  with  sordid  signs 
on  it  of  having  been,  through  its  long  existence 
as  Harmony  Jail,  in  miserly  holding.  Bare  of 
paint,  bare  of  paper  on  the  walls,  bare  of  furni- 
ture, bare  of  experience  of  human  life.  What- 
ever is  built  by  man  for  man’s  occupation,  must, 
like  natural  creations,  fulfill  the  intention  of  its 
existence  or  soon  perish.  This  old  house  had 
wasted  more  from  desuetude  than  it  would  have 
wasted  from  use,  twenty  years  for  one. 

A certain  leanness  falls  upon  houses  not  suffi- 
ciently imbued  with  life  (as  if  they  were  nour- 
ished upon  it),  which  was  very  noticeable  here. 
The  staircase,  balustrades,  and  rails  had  a spare 
look — an  air  of  being  denuded  to  the  bone— 
which  the  panels  of  the  walls  and  the  jambs  of 
the  doors  and  windows  also  bore.  The  scanty 
movables  partook  of  it ; save  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  place,  the  dust  into  which  they  were  all 
resolving  would  have  lain  thick  on  the  floors; 
and  those,  both  in  color  and  in  grain,  were  worn 
like  old  faces  that  had  kept  much  alone. 

The  bedroom  where  the  clutching  old  man 
had  lost  his  grip  on  life  was  left  as  he  had  left 
it.  There  was  the  old  grisly  four-post  bedstead, 
without  hangings,  and  with  a jail-like  upper  rim 
of  iron  and  spikes ; and  there  was  the  old  patch- 
work  counterpane.  There  was  the  tight-clenched 
old  bureau,  receding  atop  like  a bad  and  secret 
forehead ; there  was  the  cumbersome  old  table 
with  twisted  legs  at  the  bedside ; and  there  was 
the  box  upon  it,  in  wrhich  the  will  had  lain.  A 
few  old  chairs  with  patch-work  covers,  under 
which  the  more  precious  stuff  to  be  preserved 
had  slowly  lost  its  quality  of  color  without  im- 
parting pleasure  to  any  eye,  stood  against  the 
wall.  A hard  family  likeness  was  on  all  these 
things. 

“The  room  was  kept  like  this,  Rokesmith,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  “against  the  son’s  return.  In 
short,  every  thing  in  the  house  was  kept  exactly 
as  it  came  to  us  for  him  to  6ee  and  approve. 
Even  now,  nothing  is  changed  but  our  own  room 
below  stairs  that  you  have  just  left.  When  the 
son  came  homo  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  and 
for  the  last  time  in  his  life  saw  his  father,  it  was 
most  likely  in  this  room  that  they  met.” 

As  the  Secretary  looked  all  round  it  his  eyes 
rested  on  a side-door  in  a corner. 

“ Another  staircase,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  unlock- 
ing the  door,  “leading  down  into  the  yard. 
We’ll  go  down  this  way,  as  yon  may  like  to  see 
the  yard,  and  it’s  all  in  the  road.  When  the 
son  was  a little  child  it  was  up  and  down  these 


better  observation  of  his  face  than  she  had  yet  stairs  that  he  mostly  came  and  went  to  his  fa- 
taken.  It  impressed  her  in  his  favor,  for  she  ther.  He  was  very  timid  of  his  father.  I’ve 
nodded  aside  to  Mr.  Boffin,  “ I like  him.”  I seen  him  sit  on  these  stairs,  in  his  shy  way,  poor 
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child,  many  a time.  Me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  have 
comforted  him,  sitting  with  his  little  book  on 
these  stairs,  often.” 

“Ah!  And  his  poor  sister  too,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin.  “And  here’s  the  sunny  place  on  the 
white  wall  where  they  one  day  measured  one 
another.  Their  own  little  hands  wrote  up  their 
names  here  only  with  a pencil ; but  the  names 
are  here  still,  and  the  poor  dears  gone  forever.” 

“We  must  take  care  of  the  names,  old  lady,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin.  “We  must  take  care  of  the 
names.  They  slia’n’t  be  rubbed  out  in  oar  time, 
nor  yet,  if  we  can  help  it,  in  the  time  after  us. 
Poor  little  children !” 

“Ah,  poor  little  children!”  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 

They  had  opened  the  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  giving  on  the  yard,  and  they  stood 
iu  the  sunlight,  looking  at  the  scrawl  of  the  two 
unsteady  childish  hands  two  or  three  steps  up 
the  staircase.  There  was  something  in  this 
simple  memento  of  a blighted  childhood,  and  in 
the  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Boffin,  that  touched  the 
Secretary.  j 

Mr.  Boffin  then  showed  his  new  man  of  busi- 
ness the  Mounds,  and  his  own  particular  Mound 
which  had  been  left  him  as  his  legacy  under  the 
will  before  he  acquired  the  whole  estate. 

“It  would  have  been  enough  for  us,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin,  “in  case  it  had  pleased  God  to 
spare  the  last  of  those  two  young  lives  and  sor- 
rowful deaths.  We  didn’t  want  the  rest.” 

At  the  treasures  of  the  yard,  and  at  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  and  at  the  detachefl  building 
which  Mr.  Boffin  pointed  out  as  the  residence 
of  himself  and  his  wife  during  the  many  years 
of  their  service,  the  Secretary  looked  with  in- 
terest. It  was  not  until  Mr.  Boffin  had  shown 
him  every  wonder  of  the  Bower  twice  over  that 
he  remembered  his  having  duties  to  discharge 
elsewhere. 

“You  have  no  instructions  to  give  me,  Mr. 
Boffin,  in  reference  to  this  place?” 

“ Not  any,  Rokcsmith.  No.” 

“Might  I ask,  without  seeming'  impertinent, 
whether  you  have  any  intention  of  selling  it?” 

“ Certainly  not.  In  remembrance  of  our  old 
master,  our  old  master’s  children,  and  our  old 
service,  me  and  Mrs.  Boffin  mean  to  keep  it  up 
as  it  stands.” 

The  Secretary’s  eyes  glanced  with  so  much 
meaning  in  them  at  the  Mounds  that  Mr.  Boffin 
said,  as  if  in  answer  to  a remark : 

“Ay,  ay,  that’s  another  thing.  I may  sell 
them , though  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  neigh- 
borhood deprived  of  ’em  too.  It’ll  look  but  a 
poor  dead  flat  without  the  Mounds.  Still  I don’t 
say  that  I’m  going  to  keep  ’em  always  there  for 
the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  There’s 
no  hurry  about  it;  that’s  all  I say  at  present. 
I ain't  a scholar  in  much,  Rokcsmith,  but  I’m 
a pretty  fair  scholar  in  dust.  I can  price  the 
Mounds  to  a fraction,  and  I know  how  flhey  can 
be  best  disposed  of,  and  likewise  that  they  take 
no  harm  by  standing  where  they  do.  You’ll 
look  in  to-morrow,  will  you  be  so  kind  ?” 


“Every  day.  And  the  sooner  I can  get  you 
into  your  new  house,  complete,  the  better  you 
will  be  pleased.  Sir  ?” 

k “Well,  it  ain’t  that  I’m  in  a mortal  hurry,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin ; “ only  when  you  do  pay  people 
for  looking  alive,  it’s  as  well  to  know  that  they 
are  looking  alive.  Ain’t  that  yonr  opinion  ?” 

“ Quite !”  replied  the  Secretary ; and  so  with- 
drew. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Boffin  to  himself,  subsiding 
into  his  regular  scries  of  turns  in  the  yard,  “if 
I can  make  it  comfortable  with  Wegg,  my  af- 
fairs will  be  going  smooth.” 

The  man  of  low  cunning  had,  of  course,  ac- 
quired a mastery  over  the  man  of  high  sim- 
plicity. The  mean  man  had,  of  course,  got  the 
better  of  the  generous  man.  How  long  such 
conquests  last  is  another  matter ; that  they  are 
achieved,  is  everyday  experience,  not  even  to 
be  flourished  away  by  Podsnappery  itself.  The 
undcsigning  Boffin  had  become  so  far  immeshed 
by  the  wily  Wegg  that  his  mind  misgave  him  he 
was  a very  designing  man  indeed  in  purposing 
to  do  more  for  Wegg,  It  seemed  to  him  (so 
skillful  was  Wegg)  that  he  was  plotting  darkly, 
when  he  was  contriving  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
Wegg  was  plotting  to  get  him  to  do.  And  thus, 
while  he  was  mentally  turning  the  kindest  of 
kind  faces  on  Wegg  this  morning,  he  was  not 
absolutely  sure  but  that  he  might  somehow  de- 
serve the  charge  of  turning  his  back  on  him. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Boffin  passed  but  anx- 
ious hours  until  evening  came,  and  with  it  Mr. 
Wegg,  stumping  leisurely  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
At  about  this  period  Mr.  Boffin  had  become  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a great 
military  leader  known  to  him  as  Bully  Sawyers, 
but  perhaps  better  known  to  fame  and  easier  of 
identification  by  the  classical  student,  under  the 
less  Britannic  name  of  Belisarius.  Even  this 
general’s  career  paled  in  interest  for  Mr.  Boffin 
before  the  clearing  of  his  conscience  with  Wegg; 
and  hence,  when  that  literary  gentleman  had 
according  to  custom  eaten  and  drunk  until  he 
was  all  a-glow,  and  when  he  took  up  his  book 
with  the  usual  chirping  introduction,  “ And  now, 
Mr.  Boffin,  Sir,  we’ll  decline  and  we’ll  fall!” 
Mr.  Boffin  stopped  him. 

“You  remember,  Wegg,  when  I first  told 
you  that  I wanted  to  make  a sort  of  offer  to 
you?” 

“Let  me  get  on  my  considering  cap,  Sir,” 
replied  that  gentleman,  turning  the  open  book 
face  downward.  “ When  you  first  told  me  that 
you  wanted  to  make  a sort  of  offer  to  me  ? Now 
let  me  think”  (as  if  there  were  the  least  neces- 
sity). “Yes,  to  be  sure  I do,  Mr.  Boffin.  It 
was  at  my  corner.  To  be  sure  it  was!  You 
had  first  asked  me  whether  I liked  your  name, 
and  Candor  had  compelled  a reply  in  the  nega- 
tive case.  I little  thought  then,  8ir,  how  famil- 
iar that  name  would  come  to  be !” 

“ I hope  it  will  be  more  familiar  still,  Wegg." 

“ Do  you,  Mr.  Boffin  ? Much  obliged  to  you, 
I’m  sure.  Is  it  your  pleasure,  Sir,  that  we  do- 
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my  independence  as  a man  is  again  elevated. 
Now,  I no  longer 
Weep  for  tho  hour, 

When  to  Boffin  sea  bower, 

The  Lord  of  the  valley  with  offers  came; 

Neither  does  the  moon  hide  her  light 
From  the  heavens  to-night, 

And  weep  behind  her  clouda  o’er  any  individual  in  the 
present 

Company's  shame. 

— Please  to  proceed*  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“Thank’ce,  Wegg/ both  for  your  confidence 
in  me  and  for  your  frequent  dropping  into  poetry ; 
both  of  which  is  friendly.  Well,  then  ; my  idea 
is,  that  you  should  give  up  your  stall,  and  that  I- 
should  put  you  into  the  Bower  here,  to  keep  it 
for  ns.  It’s  a pleasant  spot;  and  a man  with 
coals  and  candles  and  a pound  a week  might  be 
in  clover  here.” 

“Hem!  Would  thatjnan,  Sir — wc  will  say 
that  man,  for  the  purposes  of  argueyment ;”  Mr. 
Wegg  made  a smiling  demonstration  of  great 
perspicuity  here ; “ would  that  man,  Sir,  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  any  other  capacity  in,  or  would 
any  other  capacity  be  considered  extra?.  Now 
let  us  (for  the  purposes  of  argueyment)  suppose 
that  man  to  be  engaged  as  a reader : say  (for 
the  purposes  of  argueyment)  in  the  evening. 
Would  that  man’s  pay  as  a reader  in  the  even- 
ing be  added  to  the  other  amount,  which,  adopt- 
ing your  language,  wc  will  call  clover ; or  would 
it  merge  into  that  amount,  or  clover  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “ I suppose  it  would 
be  added.”  * 

“ I suppose  it  would,  Sir.  You  are  right,  Sir. 
Exactly  my  own  views,  Mr.  Boffin.  ” Here  Wegg 
rose,  and  balancing  himself  orf  his  wooden  leg, 
buttered  over  his  prey  with  extended  hand.  J 
“Mr.  Boffin,  consider  it  done.  Say  no  more, 
Sir,  not  a word  more.  My  stall  and  I are  for- 
ever parted.  The  collection  of  ballads  will  in 
future  be  reserved  for  private  study,  with  the 
object  of  making  poetry  tributary” — Wcgg  was 
so  proud  of  having  found  this  word  that  he  said 
it  again,  with  a capital  letter — “Tributary,  to 
friendship.  Mr.  Boffin,  don’t  allow  yourself  to 
be  made  uncomfortable  by  the  pang  it  gives  me 
to  part  from  my  stock  and  stall.  Similar  emo- 
tion was  undergone  by  my  own  father  when 
promoted  for  his  merits  from  his  occupation  as 
a waterman  to  a situation  under  Government. 
Ills  Christian  name  was  Thomas.  His  words 
at  the  time  (I  was  then  an  infant,  but  so  deep 
was  their  impression  on  me  that  I committed 
them  to  memory)  were : 

Then  farewell  my  trim-built  wherry, 

Oaxu  and  coat  and  badgo  farewell! 

Never  more  at  Chelsea  Ferry 
Shall  your  Thomas  take  a spell! 


cline  and  we  fall  ?”  with  a feint  of  taking  up  the 
book. 

“ Not  just  yet  a while,  Wegg.  In  fact,  I have 
got  another  offer  to  make  you.” 

Mr.  Wegg  (who  had  had  nothing  else  in  his 
mind  for  several  nights)  took  off  his  spectacles 
with  an  air  of  bland  surprise. 

“ And  I hope  you’ll  like  it,  Wegg.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  returned  that  reticent  in- 
dividual. “ I hope  it  may  prove  so.  On  all  ac- 
counts, I am  6ure.”  (This,  as  a philanthropic 
aspiration.) 

“What  do  you  think,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “of 
not  keeping  a stall,  Wegg  ?” 

“I  think,  Sir,”  replied  Wegg,  “that  I should 
like  to  be  shown  the  gentleman  prepared  to  make 
it  worth  my  while !” 

“ Here  he  is,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

Mr.  Wegg  was  going  to  say,  My  Benefactor, 
and  had  said  My  Bene,  when  a grandiloquent 
change  came  over  him. 

“No,  Mr.  Boffin,  not  you,  Sir.  Any  body 
but  you.  Do  not  fear,  Mr.  Boffin,  that  I shall 
contaminate  the  premises  which  your  gold  has 
bought  with  my  lowly  pursuits.  I am  aware, 
Sir,  that  it  would  not  become  me  to  carry  on  my 
little  traffic  under  the  windows  of  your  mansion. 
I have  already  thought  of  that,  and  taken  my 
measures.  No  need  to  be  bought  out,  Sir. 
Would  Stepney  Fields  be  considered  intrusive  ? 
If  not  remote  enough,  I can  go  remoter.  In  thh 
words  of  the  poet’s  song,  which  I do  not  quite 
remember : 

Thrown  on  tho  wide  world,  doom'd  to  wander  and  roam, 
Bereft  of  my  parent*,  bereft  of  a home, 

A etnuiger  to  something  and  what's  his  name  joy, 
Behold  little  Edmund  tho  poor  Peasant  boy. 

— And  equally,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  repairing  the 
want  of  direct  application  in  the  last  line,  “ be- 
hold myself  on  a similar  footing!” 

“Now,  Wegg,  Wegg,  Wegg,”  remonstrated 
the  excellent  Boffin.  “You  are  too  sensitive.” 

“I  know  I am,  Sir,”  returned  Wegg,  with 
obstinate  magnanimity.  “Iam  acquainted  with 
my  faults.  I always  was,  from  a child,  too  sens- 
itive.” 

“But  listen,”  pursued  the  Golden  Dustman; 
“hear  me  out,  Wegg.  You  have  taken  it  into 
your  head  that  I mean  to  pension  you  off.” 

“True,  Sir,”  returned  Wegg,  still  with  an 
obstinate  magnanimity.  “ I am  acquainted 
with  my  faults.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny 
them.  I have  taken  it  into  my  head.” 

“But  I don't  mean  it.” 

The  assurance  seemed  hardly  as  comforting 
to  Mr.  Wegg  as  Mr.  Boffin  intended  it  to  be. 
Indeed,  an  appreciable  elongation  of  his  visage 
might  have  been  observed  as  he  replied : 

“Don’t  yon,  indeed,  Sir?” 

“No,”  pursued  Mr.  Boffin;  “because  that 
would  express,  as  I understand  it,  that  you  were 
not  going  to  do  any  thing  to  deserve  your  money. 
But  you  are ; you  are.” 

“That,  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Wegg,  cheering  up 
bravely,  “ is  quite  another  pair  of  shoes.  Now, 


— My  father  got  over  it,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  so  shall 

I.” 

While  delivering  these  valedictory  observa- 
tions, Wegg  continually  disappointed  Mr.  Boffin 
of  his  hand  by  flourishing  it  in  the  air.  He 
now  darted  it  at  his  patron,  who  took  it,  and 
felt  his  mind  relieved  of  a great  weight:  ob- 
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serving  that  as  they  had  arranged  their  joint 
affairs  so  satisfactorily,  he  would  now  be  glad  to 
look  into  those  of  Bully  Sawyers.  Which,  in- 
deed, had  been  left  overnight  in  a very  un- 
promising posture,  and  for  whose  impending  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians  the  weather  had 
been  by  no  means  favorable  all  day. 

Mr.  Wegg  resumed  his  spectacles  therefore. 
But  Sawyers  was  not  to  be  of  the  party  that 
'bight;  for,  before  Wegg  had  found  his  place, 
Mrs.  Boffin’s  tread  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
so  unusually  heavy  and  hurried,  that  Mr.  Bof- 
fin would  have  started  up  at  the  sound,  antici- 
pating some  occurrence  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon course,  even  though  she  had  not  also  called 
to  him  in  an  agitated  tone. 

Mr.  Boffin  hurried  out,  and  found  her  on  the 
dark  staircase,  panting,  with  a lighted  candle  in 
her  hand.  * 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  dear?” 

“I  don’t  know;  I don’t  know;  bnt  I wish 
you’d  come  up  stairs.” 

Much  surprised,  Mr.  Boffin  went  up  stairs 
and  accompanied  Mrs.  Boffin  into  their  own 
room  : a second  large  room  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  room  in  which  the  late  proprietor  had  died. 
Mr.  Boffin  looked  all  round  him,  and  saw  no- 
thing more  unusual  than  various  articles  of  fold- 
ed linen  on  a large  chest,  which  Mrs.  Boffin  had 
been  sorting. 

“What  is  it,  my  dear?  Why,  you’re  fright- 
ened ! Vou  frightened  ?” 

“Iam  not  one  of  that  sort  certainly,”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin,  as  she  sat  down  in  a chair  to  recov- 
er herself,  and  took  her  husband’s  arm ; but  it’s 
very  strange!” 

“What  is,  my  dear?” 

“Noddy,  the  faces  of  the  old  man  and  the  two 
childremare  all  over  the  house  to-night.” 

“ My  dear  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Boffin.  But  not 
without  a certain  uncomfortable  sensation  glid- 
ing down  his  back. 

“I  know  it  must  sound  foolish,  and  yet  it  is 
so.” 

“ Where  did  you  think  you  saw  them  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I think  I saw  them  any 
where.  I felt  them.” 

“ Touched  them  ?” 

“No.  Felt  them  in  the  air.  I was  sorting 
those  things  on  the  chest,  and  not  thinking  of 
the  old  man  or  the  children,  but  singing  to  my- 
self, when  all  in  a moment  I felt  there  was  a 
face  growing  out  of  the  dark.” 

“What  face?”  asked  her  husband,  looking 
about  him. 

“For  a moment  it  was  the  old  man’s,  and 
then  it  got  younger.  For  a moment  it  was  both 
the  children’s,  and  then  it  got  older.  For  a 
moment  it  was  a strange  face,  and  then  it  was 
all  the  faces.” 

“And  then  it  was  gone?” 

“ Yes ; and  then  it  was  gone.” 

“Where  were  you  then,  old  lady?” 

“ Here,  at  the  chest.  Well ; I got  the  better 
of  it,  and  went  on  sorting,  and  went  on  singing 


to  myself.  ‘Lor!*  I says,  *ni  think  of  some- 
thing else — something  comfortable — and  put  it 
out  of  my  head.’  So  I thought  of  the  new  house 
and  Miss  Bella  Wilfer,  and  was  thinking  at  a 
great  rate  with  that  sheet  there  in  my  hand, 
when,  all  of  a sudden,  the  faces  seemed  to  be 
hidden  in  among  the  folds  of  it  and  I let  it  drop.” 

As  it  still  lay  on  the  floor  where  it  had  fallen, 

Mr.  Boffin  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the  chest 

“And  then  you  ran  down  stairs?” 

“No.  I thought  I’d  try  another  room,  and 
shake  it  off.  I says  to  myself,  4 I’ll  go  and  walk 
slowly  up  and  down  the  old  man’s  room  throe 
times,  from  end  to  end,  and  then  I shall  have 
conquered  it.*  I went  in  with  the  candle  in  my 
hand ; but  the  moment  I came  near  the  bed  the 
air  got  thick  with  them.” 

“With  the  faces?” 

“ Yes,  and  I even  felt  that  they  were  in  the 
dark  behind  the  side-door,  and  on  the  little  stair- 
case, floating  away  into  the  yard.  Then  I call- 
ed you.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  lost  in  amazement,  looked  at  Mrs. 
Boffin.  Mrs.  Boffin,  lost  in  her  own  fluttered 
inability  to  make  this  out,  looked  at  Mr.  Boffin. 

“I  think,  my  dear,”  said  the  Golden  Dust- 
man, “I’ll  at  once  get  rid  of  Wegg  for  the 
night,  because  he’s  coming  to  inhabit  the  Bow- 
er, and  it  might  be  put  into  his  head  or  somo- 
body  else’s,  if  he  heard  this  and  it  got  about, 
that  the  house  is  haunted.  Whereas  we  know 
better.  Don’t  we  ?” 

“I  never  had  the  feeling  in  the  house  be- 
fore,” said  Mrs.  Boffin;  “and  I have  been 
about  it  alone  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  I have 
been  in  the  house  when  Death  was  in  it,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  house  when  Murder  was  a new 
part  of  its  adventures,  and  I never  had  a fright 
in  it  yet.” 

“ And  won’t  again,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin. “ Depend  upon  it,  it  comes  of  thinking  and 
dwelling  on  that  dark  spot.” 

“ Yes ; but  why  didn’t  it  come  before?”  asked 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

This  draft  on  Mr.  Boffin’s  philosophy  could 
only  be  met  by  that  gentleman  with  the  remark 
that  every  thing  that  is  at  all  must  begin  at 
some  time.  Then,  tucking  his  wife’s  arm  under 
his  own,  that  she  might  not  be  left  by  herself  to 
be  troubled  again,  he  descended  to  release  Wegg. 

Who,  being  something  drowsy  after  his  plentiful 
repast,  and  constitutionally  of  a shirking  tem- 
perament, was  well  enough  pleased  to  stump 
away,  without  doing  what  he  had  come  to  do, 
and  was  paid  for  doing. 

Mr.  Boffin  then  put  on  his  hat,  and  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin her  shawl ; and  the  pair,  further  provided 
with  a bunch  of  keys  and  a lighted  lantern,  went 
all  over  the  dismal  house  — dismal  every  where 
but  in  their  own  two  rooms — from  cellar  to 
cock-loft.  Not  resting  satisfied  with  giving  that 
much  chase  to  Mrs.  Boffin’s  fancies,  they  pur- 
sued them  into  the  yard  and  outbuildings,  and 
under  the  Mounds.  And  setting  the  lantern, 
when  all  was  done,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
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Mounds,  they  comfortably  trotted  to  and  fro  for 
an  evening  walk,  to  the  end  that  the  murky 
cobwebs  in  Mrs.  Boffin’s  brain  might  bo  blown 
away. 

“ There,  my  dear  !”  said  Mr.  Boffin  when  they 
came  in  to  supper.  41  That  was  the  treatment, 
you  see.  Completely  worked  round,  haven’t 
yon?” 

“ Yes,  deary,”  said  Mrs,  Boffin,  laying  aside 
her  shawl.  “I’m  not  nervous  any  more.  I’m 
not  a bit  troubled  now.  I’d  go  any  where  about 
the  house  the  same  as  ever.  But — ” 

44  Eh !”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“But  I’ve  only  to  shut  my  eyes.” 

“And  what  then  ?” 

“ Why  then,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  speaking  with 
her  eyes  closed,  and  her  left  hand  thoughtfully 
touching  her  brow,  “ then,  there  they  are ! The 
old  man’s  face,  and  it  gets  younger.  The  two 
children’s  faces,  and  they  get  older.  A face 
that  I don’t  know.  And  then  all  the  faces !” 

Opening  her  eyes  again,  and  seeing  her  hus- 
band’s face  across  the  table,  she  leaned  for- 
ward to  give  it  a pat  on  the  check,  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  face 
in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MINDERS  AND  RE-MINDERS. 

The  Secretary  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work, 
and  his  vigilance  and  method  soon  set  their 
mark  on  the  Golden  Dustman’s  affairs.  His 
earnestness  in  determining  to  understand  the 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  every  piece  of 
work  submitted  to  him  by  his  employer  was  as 
special  as  his  dispatch  in  transacting  it.  He  ac- 
cepted no  information  or  explanation  at  second- 
hand, but  made  himself  the  master  of  every 
thing  confided  to  him. 

One  part  of  the  Secretary’s  conduct,  underly- 
ing all  the  rest,  might  have  been  mistrusted  by 
a man  with  a better  knowledge  of  men  than  the 
Golden  Dnstman  had.  The  Secretary  was  as 
far  from  being  inquisitive  or  intrusive  as  Secre- 
tary could  be,  but  nothing  less  than  a complete 
understanding  of  the  whole  of  the  affairs  would 
content  him.  It  soon  became  apparent  (from 
the  knowledge  with  which  he  set  out)  that  he 
must  have  been  to  the  office  where  the  Harmon 
will  was  registered,  and  must  have  read  the  will. 
He  anticipated  Mr.  Boffin’s  consideration  wheth- 
er he  should  be  advised  with  on  this  or  that 
topic,  by  showing  that  he  already  knew  of  it  and 
understood  it.  He  did  this  with  no  attempt  at 
concealment,  seeming  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  have  prepared  himself  at  all 
attainable  points  for  its  utmost  discharge. 

This  might — let  it  be  repeated — have  awak- 
ened some  little  vague  mistrust  in  a man  more 
worldly-wise  than  the  Golden  Dustman.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  was  discerning, 
discreet,  and  silent,  though  as  zealous  as  if  the 
affairs  had  been  his  own.  He  showed  no  love 


of  patronage  or  the  command  of  money,  but  dis- 
tinctly preferred  resigning  both  to  Mr.  Boffin. 
If,  in  his  limited  sphere,  he  sought  power,  it  was 
the  power  of  knowledge;  the  power  derivable 
from  a perfect  comprehension  of  his  business. 

As  on  the  Secretary’s  face  there  was  a name- 
less cloud,  so  on  his  manner  there  was  a shadow 
equally  indefinable.  It  was  not  that  he  was  em- 
barrassed, as  on  that  first  night  with  the  Wil- 
fer  family;  he  was  habitually  unembarrassed 
now,  and  yet  the  something  remained.  It  was 
not  that  his  manner  was  bad,  as  on  that  occa- 
sion ; it  was  now  very  good,  as  being  modest, 
gracious,  and  ready.  Yet  the  something  never 
left  it.  It  has  been  written  of  men  who  have 
undergone  a cruel  captivity,  or  who  have  passed 
through  a terrible  strait,  or  who  in  self-pres- 
ervation have  killed  a defenseless  fellow-creat- 
ure, that  the  record  thereof  has  never  faded  from 
their  countenances  until  they  died.  Was  there 
any  such  record  here  ? 

He  established  a temporary  office  for  himself 
in  the  new  house,  and  all  went  well  under  his 
hand,  with  one  singular  exception.  He  mani- 
festly objected  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Bof- 
fin’s solicitor.  Two  or  three  times,  when  there 
was  some  slight  occasion  for  his  doing  so,  he 
transferred  the  task  to  Mr.  Boffin ; and  his  eva- 
sion of  it  soon  became  so  curiously  apparent, 
that  Mr.  Boffin  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  reluctance. 

“It  is  so,”  the  Secretary  admitted.  “ I would 
rather  not.” 

Had  he  any  personal  objection  to’  Mr.  Light- 
wood? 

“I  don’t  know  him.” 

Had  he  suffered  from  lawsuits  ? 

I “Not  more  than  other  men,”  was  his  short 
answer. 

Was  he  prejudiced  against  the  race  of  law- 
yers? 

“No.  But  while  I am  in  your  employment, 
Sir,  I would  rather  be  excused  from  going  be- 
tween the  lawyer  and  the  client.  Of  course  if 
you  press  it,  Mr.  Boffin,  I am  ready  to  comply. 
But  I should  take  it  as  a great  favor  if  you  would 
not  press  it  without  urgent  occasion.” 

Now,  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  urg- 
ent occasion,  for  Lightwood  retained  no  other 
affairs  in  his  hands  than  such  as  still  lingered 
and  languished  about  the  undiscovered  criminal, 
and  such  as  arose  out  of  the  purchase  of  the 
house.  Many  other  matters  that  might  have 
traveled  to  him  now  stopped  short  at  the  Secre- 
tary, under  whose  administration  they  were  far 
more  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  got  into 
Young  Blight’s  domain.  This  the  Golden  Dust- 
man quite  understood.  Even  the  matter  immedi- 
ately in  hand  was  of  very  little  moment  as  requir- 
ing personal  appearance  on  the  Secretary’s  part, 
for  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this: — The 
death  of  Hexam  rendering  the  sweat  of  the  hon- 
est man's  brow  unprofitable,  the  honest  man  had 
shufflingly  declined  to  moisten  his  brow  for  no- 
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thing,  with  that  sovere  exertion  which  is  known 
in  legal  circles  as  swearing  your  way  through  a 
stone-wall.  Consequently,  that  new  light  had 
gone  sputtering  out.  But  the  airing  of  the  old 
facts  had  led  some  one  concerned  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  well  before  they  were  reconsigned 
to  their  gloomy  shelf — now  probably  forever — 
to  induce  or  compel  that  Mr.  Julius  Ilandford 
to  reappear  and  be  questioned.  And  all  traces 
of  Mr.  Julius  Ilandford  being  lost,  Lightwood  j 
now  referred  to  his  client  for  authority  to  seek 
him  through  public  advertisement. 

“Does  your  objection  go  to  writing  to  Light- 
wood,  Rokesmith  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  Sir.*’ 

“Then  perhaps  you’ll  write  him  a line,  and 
say  he  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes.  I don’t  think 
it  promises.” 

“7  don’t  think  it  promises,”  said  the  Secre- 
tary. 

“ Still,  he  may  do  what  he  likes.” 

“ I will  write  immediately.  Let  me  thank 
you  for  so  considerately  yielding  to  my  disin- 
clination. It  may  seem  less  unreasonable  if  I 
avow  to  you  that  although  I don’t  know  Mr. 
Lightwood,  I have  a disagreeable  association 
connected  with  him.  It  is  not  his  fault;  he  is  i 
not  at  all  to  blame  for  it,  and  docs  not  even 
know  my  name.” 

Mr.  Boffin  dismissed  the  matter  with  a nod 
or  two.  The  letter  was  written,  and  next  day 
Mr.  Julius  Ilandford  was  advertised  for.  He  j 
was  requested  to  place  himself  in  communica-  j 
tion  with  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood,  as  a possi- 
ble means  of  furthering  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
a reward  was  offered  to  any  one  acquainted  : 
with  his  whereabout  who  would  communicate 
the  same  to  the  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood 
at  his  office  in  the  Temple.  Every  day  for  six  I 
weeks  this  advertisement  appeared  at  the  head 
of  all  the  newspapers,  and  every  day  for  six 
weeks  the  Secretary,  when  he  saw  it,  said  to 
himself,  in  the  tone  in  which  he  had  said  to  his 
employer,  “/don’t  think  it  promises  !” 

Among  his  first  occupations  the  pursuit  of 
that  orphan  wanted  by  Mrs.  Boffin  held  a con- 
spicuous place.  From  the  earliest  moment  of  ( 
his  engagement  he  showed  a particular  desire 
to  please  her,  and,  knowing  her  to  have  this 
object  at  heart,  he  followed  it  up  with  unweary- 
ing  alacrity  and  interest.  j 

Mr.  and  Mi's.  Milvcv  had  found  their  search 
a difficult  one.  Either  an  eligible  orphan  was 
of  the  wrong  sex  (which  almost  always  happen- 
ed), or  was  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too  sickly, 
or  too  dirty,  or  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
streets,  or  too  likely  to  run  away ; or  it  was 
found  impossible  to  complete  the  philanthropic 
transaction  without  buying  the  orphan.  For, 
the  instant  it  became  known  that  any  body 
wanted  the  orphan,  up  started  some  affection- 
ate relative  of  the  orphnn  who  put  a price  upon 
the  orphan’s  head.  Tho  suddenness  of  an  or- 
phan’s rise  in  the  market  was  not  to  be  paral- 
leled by  the  maddest  records  of  the  Stock  Ex- 


change. He  would  be  at  five  thousand  per 
cent,  discount  out  at  nurse  making  a mud  pie 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  (being  inquired 
for)  would  go  up  to  five  thousand  per  cent,  pre- 
mium before  noon.  The  market  was  “ rigged” 
in  various  artful  ways.  Counterfeit  stock  got 
into  circulation.  Parents  boldly  represented 
themselves  ns  dead,  and  brought  their  orphans 
with  them.  Genuine  orphan  stock  was  surrep- 
j titiously  withdrawn  from  the  market.  It  being 
announced,  by  emissaries  posted  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milvey  were  coming 
down  the  court,  orphan  scrip  would  be  instant- 
ly concealod,  and  production  refused,  save  on  a 
condition  usually  stated  by  the  brokers  as  “a 
gallon  of  beer.”  Likewise,  fluctuations  of  a 
wild  and  South-Sea  nature  w'crc  occasioned,  by 
orphan-holders  keeping  back,  and  then  rushing 
into  the  market  a dozen  together.  But  the 
uniform  principle  at  tho  root  of  all  these  vari- 
ous operations  was  bargain  and  sale;  and  that 
principle  could  not  bo  recognized  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milvey. 

At  length  tidings  were  received  by  the  Rev- 
erend Frank  of  a charming  orphan  to  be  found 
at  Brentford.  One  of  the  deceased  parents  (late 
his  parishioners)  bad  a poor  widowed  grandmo- 
ther in  that  agreeable  towm,  and  she,  Mrs.  Betty 
Iligden,  had  carried  off  the  orphan  with  mater- 
nal care,  but  could  not  afford  to  keep  him. 

The  Secretary  proposed  to  Mrs.  Boffin,  either 
to  go  down  himself  and  take  a preliminary  sur- 
vey of  this  orphan,  or  to  drive  her  down,  that 
she  might  at  once  form  her  own  opinion.  Mrs. 
Boffin  preferring  the  latter  course,  they  set  off 
one  morning  in  a hired  phaeton,  conveying  the 
hammer-headed  young  man  behind  them. 

The  abode  of  Mrs.  Betty  Iligden  was  not  easy 
to  iiud,  lying  in  such  complicated  back  settle- 
ments of  muddy  Brentford  that  they  left  their 
equipage  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Magpies,  and 
w’ent  in  search  of  it  on  foot.  After  many  in- 
quiries and  defeats,  there  was  pointed  out  to 
them  in  a lane,  a very  small  cottage  residence, 
with  a board  across  the  ojicn  doorway,  hooked 
on  to  w hich  board  by  the  arm-pits  was  a young 
gentleman  of  tender  years,  angling  for  mud  with 
a headless  wooden  horse  and  line.  In  this  young 
sportsman,  distinguished  by  a crisply  curling  au- 
burn head  and  a bluff  countenance,  the  Secre- 
tary descried  the  orphan. 

It  unfortunately  happened  as  they  quickened 
their  pace,  that  the  orphan,  lost  to  considera- 
tions of  personal  safety  in  the  ardor  of  the  mo- 
ment, overbalanced  himself  and  toppled  into  the 
street.  Being  an  orphan  of  a chubby  conforma- 
tion, he  then  took  to  rolling,  and  had  rolled  into 
the  gutter  before  they  could  come  up.  From 
the  gutter  he  was  rescued  by  John  Rokesmith, 
and  thus  the  first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Digden  was 
inaugurated  by  the  awkward  circumstance  of 
their  being  in  possession — one  would  say  at  first 
sight  unlawful  possession — of  the  orphan,  upside 
down  and  purple  in  the  countenance.  The  board 
across  the  doorway  too,  acting  as  a trap  equally 
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for  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Higden  coming  out,  and  the 
feet  of  Mrs.  Boffin  and  John  Rokesmith  going 
in,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion : to  which  the  cries  of  the  orphan  imparted 
a lugubrious  and  inhuman  character. 

At  first,  it  was  impossible  to  explain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  orphan’s  “holding  his  breath:”  a 
most  terrific  proceeding,  superinducing  in  the 
orphan  lead-color  rigidity  and  a deadly  silence, 
compared  with  which  his  cries  were  music  yield- 
ing the  height  of  enjoyment.  But  as  he  grad- 
ually recovered,  Mrs.  Boffin  gradually  introduced 
herself,  and  smiling  peace  was  gradually  wooed 
back  to  Mrs.  Betty  Higden’s  home. 

It  was  then  perceived  to  be  a small  home  with 
a large  mangle  in  it,  at  the  handle  of  which  ma- 
chine stood  a very  long  boy,  with  a very  little 
head,  and  an  open  mouth  of  disproportionate 
capacity  that  seemed  to  assist  his  eyes  in  staring 
at  the  visitors.  In  a corner  below  the  mangle, 
on  a couple  of  stools,  sat  two  very  little  children : 
a boy  and  a girl ; and  when  the  very  long  boy, 
in  an  interval  of  staring,  took  a turn  at  the  man- 
gle, it  was  alarming  to  see  how  it  lunged  itself 
at  those  two  innocents,  like  a catapult  designed 
for  their  destruction,  harmlessly  retiring  when 
within  an  inch  of  their  heads.  The  room  was 
clean  and  neat.  It  had  a brick  floor,  and  a 
window  of  diamond  panes,  and  a flounce  hang- 
ing below  the  chimney-piece,  and  strings  nailed 
from  bottom  to  top  outside  the  window  on  which 
scarlet  beans  were  to  grow  in  the  coming  season 
if  the  Fates  were  propitious.  However  propi- 
tious they  might  have  been  in  the  seasons  that 
were  gone  to  Betty  Higden  in  the  matter  of 
beans,  they  had  not  been  very  favorable  in  the 
matter  of  coins  ; for  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  she 
was  poor. 

She  was  one  of  those  old  women,  was  Mrs. 
Betty  Higden,  who  by  dint  of  an  indomitable 
purpose  and  a strong  constitution  fight  out  many 
years,  though  each  year  has  come  with  its  new 
knock-down  blows  fresh  to  the  fight  against  her, 
wearied  by  it;  an  active  old  woman,  with  a 
bright  dark  eye  and  a resolute  face,  yet  quite  a 
tender  creature  too;  not  a logically-reasoning 
woman,  but  God  is  good,  and  hearts  may  count 
in  Heaven  as  high  as  heads. 

“ Yes  sure !”  said  she,  when  the  business  was 
opened,  “ Mrs.  Milvey  had  the  kindness  to  write 
to  me,  ma’am,  and  I got  Sloppy  to  rend  it.  It 
was  a pretty  letter.  But  she’s  an  affable  lady.” 

The  visitors  glanced  at  the  long  boy,  who 
seemed  to  indicate  by  a broader  stare  of  his 
mouth  and  eyes  that  in  him  Sloppy  stood  con- 
fessed. 

“For  I ain’t,  you  must  know,”  said  Betty, 
“much  of  a hand  at  reading  writing-hand, 
though  I can  read  my  Bible  and  most  print. 
And  I do  love  a newspaper.  You  mightn’t  think 
it,  but  Sloppy  is  a beautiful  reader  of  a newspa- 
per. He  do  the  Police  in  different  voices.” 

The  visitors  again  considered  it  a point  of 
politeness  to  look  at  Sloppy,  who,  looking  at 
them,  suddenly  threw  back  his  bead,  extended 


his  mouth  to  its  utmost  width,  and  laughed  loud 
and  long.  At  this  the  two  innocents,  with  their 
brains  in  that  apparent  danger,  laughed,  and 
Mrs.  Higden  laughed,  and  the  orphan  laughed, 
and  then  the  visitors  laughed.  Which  was  more 
cheerful  than  intelligible. 

Then  Sloppy  seeming  to  be  seized  with  an  in- 
dustrious mania  or  fury,  turned  to  at  the  man- 
gle, and  impelled  it  at  the  heads  of  the  innocents 
with  such  a creaking  and  rumbling  that  Mrs. 
Higden  stopped  him. 

“ The  gentlefolks  can’t  hear  themselves  speak, 
Sloppy.  Bide  a bit,  bide  a bit !” 

“Is  that  the  dear  child  in  your  lap?”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  this  is  Johnny.” 

“Johnny,  too!”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  taming  to 
the  Secretary ; “ already  Johnny ! Only  one  of 
the  two  names  left  to  give  him ! He’s  a pretty 
^oy.” 

With  his  chin  tucked  down  in  his  shy  child- 
ish manner,  he  was  looking  furtively  at  Mrs. 
Boffin  out  of  his  blue  eyes,  and  reaching  his  fat 
dimpled  hand  up  to  the  lips  of  the  old  woman, 
who  was  kissing  it  by  times. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  he’s  a pretty  boy,  he’s  a dear 
darling  boy,  he’s  the  child  of  my  own  last  left 
daughter’s  daughter.  Bnt  she’s  gone  the  way 
of  all  the  rest.” 

“Those  are  not  his  brother  and  sister?”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

“ Oh,  dear  no,  ma’am.  Those  are  Minders.” 

“Minders?”  the  Secretary  repeated. 

“ Left  to  bo  Minded,  Sir.  I keep  a Minding- 
School.  I can  take  only  three,  on  account  of 
the  Mangle.  But  I love  children,  and  Four- 
pence  a week  is  Four-pence.  Come  here,  Tod- 
dles and  Poddies.” 

Toddles  was  the  pet-name  of  the  boy ; Poddies 
of  the  girl.  At  their  little  unsteady  pace  they 
came  across  the  floor,  hand  in  hand,  as  if  they 
were  traversing  an  extremely  difficult  road  inter- 
sected by  brooks,  and,  when  they  had  had  their 
heads  patted  by  Mrs.  Betty  Higden,  made  lunges 
at  the  orphan,  dramatically  representing  an  at- 
tempt to  bear  him,  crowing,  into  captivity  and 
slavery.  All  the  three  children  enjoyed  this  to 
a delightful  extent,  and  the  sympathetic  Sloppy 
again  laughed  long  and  loud.  When  it  was  dis- 
creet to  stop  the  play,  Betty  Higden  said  “Go 
to  your  seats  Toddles  and  Poddies,”  and  they 
returned  hand  in  hand  across  country,  seeming 
to  find  the  brooks  rather  swollen  by  late  rains. 

“And  Master— or  Mister — Sloppy?”  said  the 
Secretary,  in  doubt  whether  he  was  man,  boy, 
or  what. 

“A  love-child,”  returned  Betty  Higden,  drop- 
ping her  voice;  “parents  never  known;  found 
in  the  street.  He  was  brought  up  in  the—” 
with  a shiver  of  repugnance,  “ — the  House.” 

“The  Poor-house?”  said  the  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Higden  set  that  resolute  old  face  of  hers, 
and  darkly  nodded  yes. 

“ You  dislike  the  mention  of  it.” 

“Dislike  the  mention  of  it?”  answered  the 
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old  woman.  “Kill  me  sooner  than  take  me 
there.  Throw  this  pretty  child  under  cart-horses’ 
feet  and  a loaded  wagon  sooner  than  take  him 
there.  Come  to  us  and  find  us  all  a-dying,  and 
set  a light  to  us  all  where  we  lie,  and  let  us  all 
blaze  away  with  the  house  intq  a heap  of  cinders, 
sooner  than  move  a corpse  of  us  there !” 

A surprising  spirit  in  this  lonely  woman  after 
so  many  years  of  hard  working,  and  hard  living, 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen  and  Honorable  Boards ! 
What  is  it  that  we  call  it  in  our  grandiose 
speeches?  British  independence,  rather  per- 
verted ? Is  that,  or  something  like  it,  the  ring 
of  the  cant  ? 

“Do  I never  read  in  the  newspapers,”  said 
the  dame,  fondling  the  child — “ God  help  me  and 
the  like  of  me ! — how  the  worn-out  people  that 
do  come  down  to  that,  get  driven  from  post  to 
pillar  and  pillar  to  post,  a-purpoae  to  tire  them 
out ! Do  I never  read  how  they  are  put  off,  put 
off,  put  off— how  they  are  grudged,  grudged, 
grudged,  the  shelter,  or  the  doctor,  or  the  drop 
of  physic,  or  the  bit  of  bread  ? Do  I never  read 
how  they  grow  heart-sick  of  it  and  give  it  up, 
after  having  let  themselves  drop  so  low,  and  how 
they  after  all  die  out  for  want  of  help  ? Then  I 
say,  I hope  I can  die  as  well  as  another,  and  I’ll 
die  without  that  disgrace.” 

Absolutely  impossible  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men and  Honorable  Boards,  by  any  stretch  of 
legislative  wisdom  to  set  these  perverse  people 
right  in  their  logic  ? 

“Johnny,  my  pretty,”  continued  old  Betty, 
caressing  the  child,  and  rather  mourning  over  it 
than  speaking  to  it,  “your  old  Granny  Betty  is 
nigher  fourscore  year  than  threescore  and  ten. 
She  never  begged  nor  had  a penny  of  the  Union 
money  in  all  her  life.  She  paid  scot  and  she 
paid  lot  when  she  had  money  to  pay ; she  work- 
ed when  she  could,  and  she  starved  when  she 
must.  You  pray  that  your  Granny  may  have 
strength  enough  left  her  at  the  last  (she’s  strong 
for  an  old  one,  Johnny),  to  get  up  from  her  bed 
and  run  and  hide  herself,  and  swown  to  death  in 
a hole,  sooner  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
Cruel  Jacks  we  read  of,  that  dodge  and  drive, 
and  worry  and  weary,  and  scorn  and  shame,  the 
decent  poor.” 

A brilliant  success,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
and  Honorable  Boards,  to  have  brought  it  to  this 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  of  the  poor ! Under  sub- 
mission, might  it  be  worth  thinking  of,  at  any 
odd  time  ? 

The  fright  and  abhorrence  that  Mrs.  Betty 
Higden  smoothed  out  of  her  strong  face  as  she 
ended  this  diversion  showed  how  seriously  she 
had  meant  it. 

“And  does  he  work  for  you?”  asked  the  Sec- 
retary, gently  bringing  the  discourse  back  to 
Master  or  Mister  Sloppy. 

“ Yes,”  said  Betty,  with  a good-humored  smile 
and  nod  of  the  head.  “And  well  too.” 

“Does  he  live  here?” 

“He  lives  more  here  than  any  where.  He 
was  thought  to  be  no  better  than  a Natural,  and 


first  come  to  me  as  a Minder.  I made  interest 
with  Mr.  Blogg  the  Beadle  to  have  him  as  a 
Minder,  seeing  him  by  chance  up  at  church,  and 
thinking  I might  do  something  with  him.  For 
he  was  a weak  rickety  creetur  then.” 

“ Is  he  called  by  his  right  name  ?” 

“ Why,  you  see,  speaking  quite  correctly,  he 
has  no  right  name.  I always  understood  he  took 
his  name  from  being  found  on  a Sloppy  night.” 

“He  seems  an  amiable  fellow.” 

“Bless  you,  Sir,  there’s  not  a bit  of  him,”  re- 
turned Betty,  “ that’s  not  amiable.  So  you  may 
judge  how  amiable  he  is,  by  running  your  eye 
along  his  heighth.” 

Of  an  ungainly  make  was  Sloppy.  Too  much 
of  him  longwise,  too  little  of  him  broadwise,  and 
too  many  sharp  angles  of  him  angle-wise.  One 
of  those  shambling  male  human  creatures,  born 
to  be  indiscreetly  candid  in  the  revelation  of 
buttons ; every  button  he  had  about  him  glaring 
at  the  public  to  a quite  preternatural  extent.  A 
considerable  capital  of  knee  and  elbow  and  wrist 
and  ankle  had  Sloppy,  and  he  didn't  know  how 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  but  was 
always  investing  it  in  wrong  securities,  and  so 
getting  himself  into  embarrassed  circumstances. 
Full-Private  Number  One  in  the  Awkward  Squad 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  life  was  Sloppy,  and  yet 
had  his  glimmering  notions  of  standing  true  to 
the  Colors. 

“And  now,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  “concerning 
Johnny.” 

As  Johnny,  with  his  chin  tucked  in  and  his 
lips  pouting,  reclined  in  Betty’s  lap,  concentrating 
his  blue  eyes  on  the  visitors  and  shading  them 
from  observation  with  a dimpled  arm,  old  Betty 
took  one  of  his  fresh  fat  hands  in  her  withered 
right,  and  fell  to  gently  beating  it  on  her  with- 
ered left. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  Concerning  Johnny.” 

“ If  you  trust  the  dear  child  to  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin,  with  a face  inviting  trnst,  “ he  shall  have 
the  best  of  homes,  the  best  of  care,  the  best  of 
education,  the  best  of  friends.  Please  God  I 
will  be  a true  good  mother  to  him!” 

“Iam  thankful  to  you,  ma’am,  and  the  dear 
child  would  be  thankful  if  he  was  old  enough  to 
understand.”  Still  lightly  beating  the  little  hand 
upon  her  own.  “I  wouldn’t  stand  in  the  dear 
child’s  light,  not  if  I had  all  my  life  before  me 
instead  of  a very  little  of  it.  But  I hope  you 
won’t  take  it  ill  that  I cleave  to  the  child  closer 
than  words  can  tell,  for  he’s  the  last  living  thing 
left  me.” 

“Take  it  ill,  my  dear  soul?  Is  it  likely? 
And  you  so  tender  of  him  as  to  bring  him  home 
here  I” 

“ I have  seen,”  said  Betty,  still  with  that  light 
beat  upon  her  hard  rough  hand,  “so  many  of 
them  on  my  lap.  And  they  are  all  gone  but  this 
one ! I am  ashamed  to  seem  so  selfish,  but  I 
don’t  really  mean  it.  It’ll  be  the  making  of  his 
fortune,  and  he’ll  be  a gentleman  when  I am 
dead.  I — I — don’t  know  what  comes  over  me. 

X — try  against  it.  Don’t  notice  me ! ” The  light 
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beat  stopped,  the  resolute  mouth  gave  way,  and 
the  fine  strong  old  face  broke  up  into  weakness 
and  tears. 

Now,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  visitors,  the 
emotional  Sloppy  no  sooner  beheld  his  patroness 
in  this  condition,  than,  throwing  back  his  head 
and  throwing  open  his  mouth,  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  bellowed.  This  alarming  note  of  some- 
thing wrong  instantly  terrified  Toddles  and  Pod- 
dies, who  were  no  sooner  heard  to  roar  surpris- 
ingly, than  Johnny,  curving  himself  the  wrong 
way  and  striking  out  at  Mrs.  Bofiin  with  a pair 
of  indifferent  shoes,  became  a prey  to  despair. 
The  absurdity  of  the  situation  put  its  pathos  to 
the  rout.  Mrs.  Betty  Higden  was  herself  in  a 
moment,  and  brought  them  all  to  order  with 
that  speed,  that  Sloppy,  stopping  short  in  a poly- 
syllabic bellow,  transferred  his  energy  to  the 
mangle,  and  had  taken  several  penitential  turns 
before  he  could  be  stopped. 

“There,  there,  there !”  said  Mrs.  Boffip,  al- 
most regarding  her  kind  self  as  the  moat  ruthless 
of  women.  “Nothing  is  going  to  be  done.  No- 
body need  be  frightened.  We’re  all  comforta- 
ble ; ain’t  we,  Mrs.  Higden  ?” 

“ Sure  and  certain  we  are,”  returned  Betty. 

“And  there  really  is  no  hurr^  you  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Boffin,  in  a lower  voiceT  “ Take  time 
to  think  of  it,  my  good  creature !” 

“Don’t  you  fear  me  no  more,  ma’am,”  said 
Betty.  “ I thought  of  it  for  good  yesterday.  I 
don’t  know  what  come  over  me  just  now,  but 
it’ll  never  come  again.” 

44  Well,  then ; Johnny  shall  have  more  time 
to  think  of  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Boffin ; 44  the  pret- 
ty child  shall  have  time  to  get  used  to  it.  And 
you’ll  get  him  more  used  to  it,  if  you  think  well 
of  it;  won’t  you?” 

Betty  undertook  that,  cheerfully  and  readily. 

44  Lor,”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  looking  radiantly 
about  her,  “we  want  to  make  every  body  hap- 
py, not  dismal ! — And  perhaps  you  wouldn’t 
mind  letting  me  know  how  used  to  it  you  begin, 
to  get,  and  how  it  all  goes  on  ?” 

44  I’ll  send  Sloppy,”  said  Mrs.  Higden. 

44  And  this  gentleman  who  has  come  with  me 
will  pay  him  for  his  trouble,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 
“And  Mr.  Sloppy,  whenever  you  come  to  my 
house,  be  sure  you  never  go  away  without  hav- 
ing had  a good  dinner  of  meat,  beer,  vegetables, 
and  pudding.” 

This  still  further  brightened  the  face  of  affairs ; 
for,  the  highly  sympathetic  Sloppy,  first  broad- 
ly staring  and  grinning,  and  then  roaring  with 
laughter,  Toddles  and  Poddies  followed  suit,  and 
Johnny  trumped  the  trick.  T and  P considering 
these  favorable  circumstances  for  the  resumption 
of  that  dramatic  descent  u]>on  Johnny,  again 
came  across-country  hand  in  hand  upon  a buc- 
caneering expedition;  and  this  having  been 
fought  out  in  the  chimney-corner  behind  Mrs. 
Higden’s  chair,  with  great  valor  on  both  sides, 
those  desperate  pirates  returned  hand  in  hand 
to  their  stools,  across  the  dry  bed  of  a mountain 
torrent. 


44  You  must  tell  me  what  I can  do  for  you, 
Betty  my  friend,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  confidential- 
ly, “if  not  to-day,  next  time.” 

44  Thank  you  all  the  same,  ma’am,  but  I want 
nothing  for  myself.  I can  work.  I’m  strong. 
I can  walk  twenty  mile  if  I’m  put  to  it.”  Old 
Betty  was  proud,  and  said  it  with  a sparkle  in 
her  bright  eyes. 

44  Yes,  but  there  are  some  little  comforts  that 
you  wouldn’t  be  the  worse  for,”  returned  Mrs. 
Boffin.  44Ble88  ye,  I wasn’t  bom  a lady  any 
more  than  you.” 

44  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Betty,  smiling,  44  that 
you  were  a bora  lady,  and  a true  one,  or  there 
never  was  a lady  bom.  But  I couldn’t  take 
any  thing  from  you,  my  dear.  I never  did  take 
any  thing  from  any  one.  It  ain’t  that  I’m  not 
grateful,  but  1 love  to  earn  it  better.” 
i 44  Well,  well  1”  returned  Mrs.  Boffin.  44 1 only 
spoke  of  little  things,  or  I wouldn’t  hare  taken 
the  liberty.” 

Betty  put  her  visitor’s  hand  to  her  lips,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  delicate  answer.  Won- 
derfully upright  her  figure  was,  and  wonderful- 
ly self-reliant  her  look,  as,  standing  facing  her 
visitor,  she  explained  herself  further. 

“If  I could  have  kept  the  dear  child,  without 
the  dread  that’s  always  upon  me  of  his  coming 
to  that  fate  I have  spoken  of,  I could  never  have 
parted  with  him,  even  to  you.  For  I love  him, 
I love  him,  I love  him!  I love  my  husband 
long  dead  and  gone,  in  him ; I love  my  children 
dead  and  gone,  in  him ; I love  my  young  and 
hopeful  days  dead  and  gone,  in  him.  I couldn't 
sell  that  love,  and  look  you  in  your  bright  kind 
face.  It’s  a free  gift.  I am  in  want  of  nothing. 
When  my  strength  fails  me,  if  I can  but  die  out 
quick  and  quiet,  I shall  be  quite  content.  I 
have  stood  between  my  dead  and  that  shame  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  it  has  been  kept  off  from 
every  one  of  them.  Sewed  into  my  gown,”  with 
her  hand  upon  her  breast,  44  is  just  enough  to 
lay  me  in  the  grave.  Only  see  that  its  rightly 
spent,  so  as  I may  rest  free  to  the  last  from  that 
cruelty  and  disgrace,  and  you’ll  have  done  much 
more  than  a little  thing  for  me,  and  all  that  in 
this  present  world  my  heart  is  set  upon.” 

Mrs.  Betty  Higden’s  visitor  pressed  her  hand. 
There  was  no  more  breaking  up  of  the  strong 
old  face  into  weakness.  My  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men and  Honorable  Boards,  it  really  was  as 
composed  as  our  own  faces,  and  almost  as  dig- 
nified. 

And  now,  Johnny  was  to  be  inveigled  into 
occupying  a temporary  position  on  Mrs.  Boffin’s 
lap.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  piqued  into 
competition  with  the  two  diminutive  Minders, 
by  seeing  them  successively  raised  to  that  post 
and  retire  from  it  without  injury,  that  he  could 
be  by  any  means  induced  to  leave  Mrs.  Betty 
Higdon’s  skirts;  toward  which  he  exhibited, 
even  when  in  Mrs.  Boffin's  embrace,  strong 
yearnings,  spiritual  and  bodily ; the  former  ex- 
pressed in  a very  gloomy  visage,  the  latter  in 
extended  arms.  However,  a general  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  toy-wonders  lurking  in  Mrs.  Boffin’s 
house,  so  far  conciliated  this  worldly-minded 
orphan  as  to  induce  him  to  stare  at  her  frown- 
ingly,  with  a fist  in  his  mouth,  and  even  at  length 
to  chuckle  when  a richly-caparisoned  horse  on 
wheels,  with  a miraculous  gift  of  cantering  to 
cake-shops,  was  mentioned.  This  sound  being 
taken  up  by  the  Minders,  swelled  into  a raptur- 
ous trio  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 

So  the  interview  was  considered  very  success- 
ful, and  Mrs.  Boffin  was  pleased,  and  all  were 
satisfied.  Not  least  of  all,  Sloppy,  who  under- 
took to  conduct  the  visitors  back  by  the  best  way 
to  the  Three  Magpies,  and  whom  the  hammer- 
headed  young  man  much  despised. 

This  piece  of  business  thus  put  in  train,  the 
Secretary  drove  Mrs.  Boffin  back  to  the  Bowefr, 
and  found  employment  for  himself  at  the  new 
house  until  evening.  Whether,  when  evening 
came,  he  took  a way  to  his  lodgings  that  led 
through  fields,  with  any  design  of  finding  Miss 
Bella  Wilfer  in  those  fields,  is  not  so  certain  as 
that  she  regularly  walked  there  at  that  hour. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  certain  that  there  she 
was. 

No  longer  in  mourning,  Miss  Bella  was  dress- 
ed in  as  pretty  colors  as  she  could  muster.  There 
is  no  denying  that  she  was  as  pretty  as  they,  and 
that  she  and  the  colors  went  very  prettily  to- 
gether. She  was  reading  as  she  walked,  and  of 
course  it  is  to  be  inferred,  from  her  showing  no 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Rokesmith’s  approach,  that 
she  did  not  know  he  was  approaching. 

“Eh?”  said  Miss  Bella,  raising  her  eyes  from 
her  book,  when  he  stopped  before  her.  “ Oh ! 
It’s  you.” 

“ Only  I.  A fine  evening !” 

“Is  it?”  said  Bella,  looking  coldly  round. 
“I  suppose  it  is,  now  you  mention  it.  I have 
not  been  thinking  of  the  evening.” 

“So  intent  upon  your  book ?” 

“ Yc-c-es,”  replied  Bella,  with  a drawl  of  in- 
difference. 

“A  love-story,  Miss  Wilfer?” 

“Oh  dear  no,  or  I shouldn’t  be  reading  it. 
It’s  more  about  money  than  any  thing  else.” 

“And  does  it  say  that  money  is  better  than 
any  thing?” 

“Upon  my  word,”  returned  Bella,  “I  forget 
what  it  says,  but  you  can  find  out  for  yourself, 
if  you  like,  Mr.  Rokesmith.  I don’t  want  it  any 
more.” 

The  Secretary  took  the  book — she  had  flutter- 
ed the  leaves  as  if  it  were  a fan — and  walked 
beside  her. 

“ I^m  charged  with  a message  for  you,  Miss 
Wilfer.” 

“ Impossible,  I think !”  said  Bella,  with  an- 
other drawl. 

“From  Mrs.  Boffin.  She  desired  me  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  pleasure  she  has  in  finding  that 
she  will  be  ready  to  receive  you  in  another  week 
or  two  at  furthest.” 

Bella  turned  her  head  toward  him,  with  her 
pretty-insolent  eyebrows  raised,  and  her  eyelids 
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drooping.  As  much  as  to  say,  “How  did  yos 
come'  by  the  message,  pray  ?” 

“I  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you  that  I am  Mr.  Boffin’s  Secretary  ?” 

“I  am  as  wise  as  ever,”  said  Miss  Bella,  lofti- 
ly, “ for  I don’t  know  what  a Secretary  is.  Not 
that  it  signifies.” 

“Not  at  all.” 

A covert  glance  at  her  face,  as  he  walked  be- 
side her,  showed  him  that  she  had  not  expected 
his  ready  assent  to  that  proposition. 

“ Then  are  yon  going  to  be  always  there,  Mr. 
Rokesmith  ?”  she  inquired,  as  if  that  would  be  a 
drawback. 

“ Always  ? No.  Very  much  there  ? Yes.” 

“ Dear  me !”  drawled  Bella,  in  a tone  of  mor- 
tification. 

“But  my  position  there  as  Secretary  will  be 
very  different  from  yours  as  guest.  You  will 
know  little  or  nothing  abont  me.  I shall  trans- 
act the  business : you  will  transact  the  pleasure. 

I shall  have  my  salary  to  earn ; yon  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  and  attract.” 

“Attract,  Sir?”  said  Bella,  again  with  her 
eyebrows  raised,  and  her  eyelids  drooping.  “I 
don’t  understand  yon.” 

Without  replying  on  this  point,  Mr.  Rokesmith 
went  on. 

“ Excuse  mo ; when  I first  saw  yon  in  your 
black  dress — ” 

(“There  1”  was  Miss  Bella’s  mental  excla- 
mation. “What  did  I say  to  them  at  home? 

Every  body  noticed  that  ridiculous  mourn- 
>ng.”) 

“When  I first  saw  you  in  your  black  dress,  I 
was  at  a loss  to  account  for  that  distinction  be- 
tween yourself  and  your  family.  I hope  it  was 
not  impertinent  to  speculate  upon  it  ?” 

“I  hope  not,  I am  sure,”  said  Miss  Bella, 
haughtily.  “But  you  ought  to  know  best  how 
you  speculated  upon  it.” 

Mr.  Rokesmith  inclined  his  head  in  a depre- 
catory manner,  and  went  on. 

“Since  I have  been  intrusted  with  Mr.  Bof- 
fin’s affairs,  I have  necessarily  come  to  under- 
stand the  little  mystery.  I venture  to  remark 
that  I feel  persuaded  that  much  of  your  I06S 
may  be  repaired.  I speak,  of  course,  merely  of 
wealth,  Miss  Wilfer.  The  loss  of  a perfect 
Btranger,  whose  worth,  or  worthlessness,  I can 
not  estimate  — nor  you  either  — is  beside  the 
question.  But  this  excellent  gentleman  and 
lady  are  so  full  of  simplicity,  so  full  of  gener- 
osity, so  inclined  tow*ard  yon,  and  so  desirous 
to— how  shall  I express  it  ? — to  make  amends 
for  their  good  fortune,  that  you  have  only  to  re- 
spond.” 

As  he  watched  her  with  another  covert  look, 
he  saw  a certain  ambitious  triumph  in  her  face 
which  no  assumed  coldness  could  conceal. 

“As  we  have  been  brought  under  one  roof 
by  an  accidental  combination  of  circumstance*, 
which  oddly  extends  itself  to  the  new  relations 
before  ns,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  saying 
these  few  wordB.  You  don’t  consider  them  in- 
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trusive  I hope  ?”  said  the  Secretary,  with  defer- 
ence. 

(( Really,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  I can't  say  what 
I consider  them,”  returned  the  yonng  lady. 
“They  are  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  may  be 
founded  altogether  on  yonr  own  imagination.” 

“You  will  see.”  . 

These  same  fields  were  opposite  the  Wilfer 
premises.  The  discreet  Mrs.  Wilfer  now  look- 
ing out  of  window  and  beholding  her  daughter 
in  conference  with  her  lodger,  instantly  tied  up 
her  head  and  came  out  for  a casual  walk. 

“I  have  been  telling  Miss  Wilfer,”  said  John 
Rokesmith,  as  the  majestic  lady  came  stalking 
up,  “ that  I have  become,  by  a curious  chance, 
Mr.  Boffin's  Secretary  or  man  of  business.” 

“I  have  not,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  waving 
her  gloves  in  her  chronic  state  of  dignity,  and 
▼ague  ill-usage,  “the  honor  of  any  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Boffin,  and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  congratulate  that  gentleman  on  the  ac- 
quisition he  has  made.” 

“A  poor  one  enough,”  said  Rokesmith. 

“Pardon  me,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  “the 
merits  of  Mr.  Boffin  may  bo  highly  distinguished 
— may  be  more  distinguished  than  the  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Boffin  would  imply— but  it  were 
the  insanity  of  humility  to  deem  him  worthy  of 
a better  assistant.” 

“You  are  very  good.  I have  also  been  telling 
Miss  Wilfer  that  she  is  expected  very  shortly  at 
the  new  residence  in  town.” 

“Having  tacitly  consented,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
with  a grand  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and  an- 
other wave  of  her  gloves,  “ to  my  child's  accept- 
ance of  the  proffered  attentions  of  Mrs.  Boffin, 
I interpose  no  objection.” 

Here  Miss  Bella  offered  the  remonstrance: 
“ Don't  talk  nonsense,  ma,  please.” 

“ Peace  I”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer. 

“ No,  ma,  I am  not  going  to  be  made  so  ab- 
surd. Interposing  objections !” 

“I  say,”  repeated  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  a vast 
access  of  grandeur,  “ that  I am  not  going  to  in- 
terpose objection  a If  Mrs.  Boffin  (to  whose 
countenance  no  disciple  of  Lavater  could  pos- 
sibly for  a single  moment  subscribe),”  with  a 
shiver,  “ seeks  to  illuminate  her  new  residence 
in  town  with  the  attractions  of  a child  of  mine, 
I am  content  that  she  should  be  favored  by  the 
company  of  a child  of  mine.” 

“ You  use  the  word,  ma'am,  I have  myself 
used,”  said  Rokesmith,  with  a glance  at  Bella, 
“when  you  speak  of  Miss  Wilfer's  attractions 
there.” 

“Pardon  me,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with 
dreadful  solemnity,  “ but  I had  not  finished.” 

“ Pray  excuse  me.” 

“ I was  about  to  say,”  pursued  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
who  clearly  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea  of  say- 
ing any  thing  more  : “ that  when  I use  the  term 
attractions,  I do  so  with  the  qualification  that  I 
do  not  mean  it  in  any  way  whatever.” 

The  excellent  lady  delivered  this  luminous 
elucidation  of  her  views  with  an  air  of  greatly 
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obliging  her  hearers  and  greatly  distinguishing 
herself.  Whereat  Miss  Bella  laughed  a scorn- 
ful little  laugh  and  said : 

“Quite  enough  about  this,  I am  sure,  on  all 
sides.  Have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  to 
give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Boffin — ” 

“Pardon  me  I”  cried  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “Com- 
pliments.” 

“Love!”  repeated  Bella,  with  a little  stamp 
of  her  foot. 

“No!”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  monotonously. 
“ Compliments.” 

(“Say  Miss  Wilfer's  love,  and  Mrs.  Wilfer’s 
compliments,”  the  Secretary  proposed,  as  a com- 
promise.) 

“And  I shall  be  very  glad  to  come  when  she 
is  ready  for  me.  The  Booner  the  better.” 

“ One  last  word,  Bella,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
“before  descending  to  the  family  apartment 
I trust  that  as  a child  of  mine  you  will  ever  be 
sensible  that  it  will  be  graceful  in  you,  when  as- 
sociating with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  upon  equal 
terms,  to  remember  that  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Rokesmith,  as  your  father's  lodger,  has  a claim 
on  your  good  word.” 

The  condescension  with  which  Mrs.  Wilfer  de- 
livered this  proclamation  of  patronage  was  as 
wonderful  as  the  swiftness  with  which  the  lodger 
had  lost  caste  in  the  Secretary.  He  smiled  as 
the  mother  retired  down  stairs ; but  his  face  fell 
as  the  daughter  followed. 

“So  insolent,  so  trivial,  so  capricious,  so  mer- 
cenary, so  careless,  so  hard  to  tonch,  so  hard  to 
turn !”  he  said,  bitterly. 

And  added  as  he  went  up  stairs.  “And  yet 
so  pretty,  so  pretty!” 

And  added  presently,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro 
in  his  room.  “ And  if  she  knew  1” 

She  knew  that  he  was  shaking  the  house  by 
his  walking  to  and  fro ; and  she  declared  it  an- 
other of  the  miseries  of  being  poor,  that  you 
couldn't  get  rid  of  a haunting  Secretary,  stump 
— stump— stumping  overhead  in  the  dark*  like 
a Ghost. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A DISMAL  SWAMP. 

And  now,  in  the  blooming  summer  days,  be- 
hold Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  established  in  the  em- 
inently aristocratic  family  mansion,  and  behold 
all  manner  of  crawling,  creeping,  flattering,  and 
buzzing  creatures,  attracted  by  the  gold  dust  of 
the  Golden  Dustman ! 

Foremost  among  those  leaving  cards  at  the 
eminently  aristocratic  door  before  it  is  quite 
painted  are  the  Veneerings : out  of  breath,  one 
might  imagine,  from  the  impetuosity  of  their 
rush  to  the  eminently  aristocratic  steps.  One 
copper-plate  Mrs.  Yeneering,  two  copper-plate 
Mr.  Veneerings,  and  a connubial  copper-plate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering,  requesting  the  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin’s  company  at  dinner 
with  the  utmost  Analytical  solemnities.  The 
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enchanting  Lady  Tippins  leaves  a card.  Twem- 
low  leaves  cards.  A tall  custard-colored  phaeton 
tooling  up  in  a solemn  manner  leaves  four  cards, 
to  wit,  a couple  of  Mr.  Podsnaps,  a Mrs.  Pod- 
snap,  and  a Miss  Podsnap.  All  the  world  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  leave  eards.  Sometimes 
the  world’s  wife  has  so  many  daughters  that  her 
card  reads  rather  like  a Miscellaneous  Lot  at  an 
Auction ; comprising  Mrs.  Tapkins,  Miss  Tap- 
kins,  Miss  Frederica  Tapkins,  Miss  Antonina 
Tapkins,  Miss  Malvina  Tapkins,  and  Miss  Eu- 
phemia  Tapkins;  at  the  same  time,  the  same 
lady  leaves  the  card  of  Mrs.  Henry  George  Al- 
fred Swoshle,  n&t  Tapkins:  also,  a card,  Mrs. 
Tapkins  at  Home,  Wednesdays,  Music,  Portland, 
Place. 

Miss  Bella  Wilfer  beeomes  an  inmate,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  of  the  eminently  aristocratic 
dwelling.  Mrs.  Boffin  bears  Miss  Bella  away 
to  her  Milliner’s  and  Dress-maker’s,  and  she  gets 
beautifully  dressed.  The  Yeneerings  find  with 
swift  remorse  that  they  have  omitted  to  invite 
Miss  Bella  Wilfer.  One  Mrs.  Veneering  and 
one  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneering  requesting  that  ad- 
ditional honor,  instantly  do  penance  in  white 
cardboard  on  the  hall  table.  Mrs.  Tapkins  like- 
wise discovers  her  omission,  and  with  prompti- 
tude repairs  it;  for  herself,  for  Miss  Tapkins, 
for  Miss  Frederica  Tapkins,  for  Miss  Antonina 
Tapkins,  for  Miss  Malvina  Tapkins,  and  for  Miss 
Euphemia  Tapkins.  Likewise,  for  Mrs.  Henry 
George  Alfred  Swoshle,  n£e  Tapkins.  Likewise, 
for  Mrs.  Tapkins  at  Home,  Wednesdays,  Music, 
Portland  Place. 

Tradesmen’s  books  hunger,  and  tradesmen’s 
mouths  water,  for  the  gold  dust  of  the.  Golden 
Dustman.  As  Mrs.  Boffin  and  Miss  Wilfer  drive 
out,  or  as  Mr.  Boffin  walks  out  at  his  jog-trot 
pace,  the  fishmonger  pulls  off  his  hat  with  an 
air  of  reverence  founded  on  conviction.  His 
men  cleanse  their  fingers  on  their  woolen  aprons 
before  presuming  to  touch  their  foreheads  to  Mr. 
Boffin  or  Lady.  The  gaping  salmon  and  the 
golden  mullet  lying  on  the  slab  seem  to  turn  up 
their  eyes  sidewise,  as  they  would  turn  up  their 
hands,  if  they  had  any,  in  worshiping  admira- 
tion. The  butcher,  though  a portly  and  a pros- 
perous man,  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, so  anxious  is  he  to  express  humility  when 
discovered  by  the  passing  Boffins  taking  the  air 
in  a mutton  grove.  Presents  are  made  to  the 
Boffin  servants,  and  bland  strangers  with  busi- 
ness-cards meeting  said  servants  in  the  street, 
offer  hypothetical  corruption.  As,  “ Supposing 
I was  to  be  favored  with  an  order  from  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, my  dear  friend,  it  would  be  worth  my  while” 
— to  do  a certain  thing  that  I hope  might  not 
prove  wholly  disagreeable  to  your  feelings. 

But  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  Secretary, 
who  opens  and  reads  the  letters,  what  a set  is 
made  at  the  man  marked  by  a stroke  of  notori- 
ety. Oh  the  varieties  of  dust  for  ocular  use  of- 
fered in  exchange  for  the  gold  dust  of  the  Golden 
Dustman ! Fifty-seven  churches  to  be  erected 
with  half-crowns,  forty-two  parsonage  houses  to 
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be  repaired  with  shillings,  seven-and-twentv  or- 
gans to  be  built  with  half-pence,  twelve  hundred 
children  to  be  brought  up  on  postage  stamps. 

Not  that  a half-crown,  shilling,  half-penny,  or 
postage  stamp  would  be  particularly  acceptable 
from  Mr.  Boffin,  but  that  it  is  so  obvious  he  is 
the  man  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  And  then 
the  charities,  my  Christian  brother!  And  most- 
ly in  difficulties,  yet  mostly  lavish,  too,  in  the 
expensive  articles  of  print  and  paper.  Large  fat 
private  double  letter,  sdaled  with  ducal  coronet. 
“Nicodemus  Boffin,  Esquire.  My  Dear  Sir, — 
Having  consented  to  preside  at  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Family  Party  Fund,  and 
feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  immense  use- 
fulness of  that  noble  Institution  and  the  great 
importance  of  its  being  supported  by  a List  of 
Stewards  that  shall  prove  to  the  public  the  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  popular  and  distinguished 
men,  I have  undertaken  to  ask  you  to  become 
a Steward  on  that  occasion.  Soliciting  your 
favorable  reply  before  the  14th  instant,  I am, 

My  Dear  Sir,  Your  faithful  Servant,  Linseed. 

P.S.  The  Steward’s  fee  is  limited  to  three  Guin- 
eas.” Friendly  this,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Linseed  (and  thoughtful  in  the  postscript),  only 
lithographed  by  the  hundred  and  presenting  but 
a pale  individuality  of  address  to  Nicodemus 
Boffin,  Esquire,  in  quite  another  hand.  It  takes 
two  noble  Earls  and  a Viscount,  combined,  to 
inform  Nicodemus  Boffin,  Esquire,  in  an  equally 
flattering  manner,  that  an  estimable  lady  in  the 
West  of  England  has  offered  to  present  a purse 
containing  twenty  pounds,  to  the  Society  for 
Granting  Annuities  to  Unassuming  Members  of 
the  Middle  Classes,  if  twenty  individuals  will 
previously  present  purses  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each.  And  those  benevolent  noblemen  very  kind- 
ly point  out  that  if  Nicodemus  Boffin,  Esquire, 
should  wish  to  present  two  or  more  purses,  it 
will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the 
estimable  lady  in  the  West  of  England,  provided 
each  purse  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  some 
member  of  his  honored  and  respected  family. 

These  are  the  corporate  beggars.  But  there 
are,  besides,  the  individual  beggars;  and  how 
does  the  heart  of  the  Secretary  fail  him  when  he 
has  to  cope  with  them  ! And  they  must  be  coped 
with  to  some  extent,  because  they  all  inclose 
documents  (they  call  their  scraps  documents; 
but  they  are,  as  to  papers  deserving  the  name, 
what  minced  veal  is  to  a calf),  the  non-return 
of  which  would  be  their  ruin.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  utterly  ruined  now,  but  they  would  be 
more  utterly  ruined  then.  Among  these  corre- 
spondents are  several  daughters  of  general  of- 
ficers, long  accustomed  to  every  luxury  of  life 
(except  spelling),  who  little  thought,  when  their 
gallant  fathers  waged  war  in  the  Peninsula,  that 
they  would  ever  have  to  appeal  to  those  whom 
Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  bless- 
ed with  untold  gold,  and  from  among  whom  they 
select  the  name  of  Nicodemus  Boffin,  Esquire, 
for  a maiden  effort  in  this  wise,  understanding 
that  he  has  such  a heart  as  never  was.  * The 
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Secretary  learns,  too,  that  confidence  between 
man  and  wife  would  seem  to  obtain  but  rarely 
when  virtue  is  in  distress,  so  numerous  are  the 
\yives  who  take  up  their  pens  to  ask  Mr.  Boffin 
for  money  without  the  knowledge  of  their  de- 
voted husbands,  who  would  never  permit  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  numerous  are  the 
husbands  who  take  up  their  pens  to  ask  Mr. 
Boffin  for  money  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
devoted  wives,  who  would  instantly  go  out  of 
their  senses  if  they  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
circumstance.  There  are  the  inspired  beggars, 
too.  These  were  sitting,  only  yesterday  evening, 
musing  over  a fragment  of  candle  which  must 
soon  go  out  and  leave  them  in  the  dark  for  the 
rest  of  their  nights,  when  surely  some  Angel 
whispered  the  name  of  Nicodemus  Boffin,  Es- 
quire, to  their  souls,  imparting  rays  of  hope,  nay 
confidence,  to  which  they  had  long  been  stran- 
gers! Akin  to  these  are  the  suggestively-be- 
friended beggars.  They  were  partaking  of  a 
cold  potato  and  water  by  the  flickering  and 
gloomy  light  of  a lucifer-match,  in  their  lodg- 
ings (rent  considerably  in  arrear,  and  heartless 
landlady  threatening  expulsion  “like  a dog”  into 
the  streets),  when  a gifted  friend  happening  to 
look  in,  said,  “ Write  immediately  to  Nicodemus 
Boffin,  Esquire,”  and  would  take  no  denial. 
There  are  the  nobly  independent  beggars  too. 
These,  in  the  days  of  their  abundance,  ever  re- 
garded gold  os  dross,  and  have  not  yet  got  over 
that  only  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  amass- 
ing wealth,  but  they  want  no  dross  from  Nico- 
demus Boffin,  Esquire;  No,  Mr.  Boffin;  the 
world  may  term  it  pride,  paltry  pride  if  you 
will,  but  they  wouldn’t  take  it  if  you  offered  it ; 
a loan,  Sir — for  fourteen  weeks  to  the  day,  in- 
terest calculated  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  be  bestowed  upon  any  charitable  in- 
stitution you  may  name — is  all  they  want  of 
you,  and  if  you  have  the  meanness  to  refuse  it, 
count  on  being  despised  by  these  great  spirits. 
There  are  the  beggars  of  punctual  business-hab- 
its too.  These  will  make  an  end  of  themselves 
at  a quarter  to  one  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  if  no  Post- 
office  order  is  in  the  interim  received  from  Nic- 
odemus Boffin, 'Esquire ; arriving  after  a quarter 
to^nc  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  it  need  not  be  sent,  as 
they  will  then  (having  made  an  exact  memoran- 
dum of  the  heartless  circumstances)  bo  “cold  in 
death.”  There  are  the  beggars  on  horseback 
tog,  in  another  sense  from  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
verb. These  are  mounted  and  ready  to  start  on 
the  highway  to  affluence.  The  goal  is  before 
them,  the  road  is  in  the  best  condition,  their 
spurs  are  on,  the  steed  is  willing,  but,  at  the 
last  moment,  for  want  of  some  special  thing — a 
clock,  a violin,  an  astronomical  telescope,  an 
electrifying  machine — they  must  dismount  for- 
ever, unless  they  receive  its  equivalent  in  tnoney 
from  Nicodemus  Boffin,  Esquire.  Less  given  to 
detail  are  the  beggars  who  make  sporting  ven- 
tures. These,  usually  to  be  addressed  in  reply 
under  initials  at  a country  post-office,  inquire  in 
feminine  hands,  Dare  one  who  can  not  disclose 


herself  to  Nicodemus  Boffin,  Esquire,  but  whose 
name  might  startle  him  were  it  revealed,  solicit 
the  immediate  advance  of  two  hundred  pounds 
from  unexpected  riches  exercising  their  no- 
blest privilege  in  the  trust  of  a common  human- 
ity? 

In  such  a Dismal  Swamp  does  the  new  house 
stand,  and  through  it  does  the  Secretary  daily 
struggle  breast-high.  Not  to  mention  all  the 
people  alive  who  have  made  inventions  that  won’t 
act,  and  all  the  jobbers  who  job  in  all  the  job- 
beries jobbed ; though  these  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Alligators  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  are  al- 
ways lying  by  to  drag  the  Golden  Dustman  un- 
der. 

But  the  old  house.  There  are  no  designs 
against  the  Golden  Dustman  there  ? There  arc 
no  fish  of  trfe  shark  tribe  in  the  Bower  waters? 
Perhaps  not.  Still,  Wegg  is  established  there, 
and  would  seem,  judged  by  his  secret  proceed- 
ings, to  cherish  a notion  of  making  a discovery. 
For,  when  a man  with  a wooden  leg  lies  prone 
on  his  stomach  to  peep  under  bedsteads;  and 
hops  up  ladders,  like  some  extinct  bird,  to  sur- 
vey the  tops  of  presses  and  cupboards ; and  pro- 
vides himself  an  iron  rod  which  he  is  always 
poking  and  prodding  into  dust-mounds;  the 
probability  is  that  he  expects  to  find  something. 

THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


HOW  WE  FIGHT  AT  ATLANTA. 

HERE  in  the  trenches  before  Atlanta,  on 
this  15th  day  of  August,  I propose  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  actual  manner  in  which  we 
fight.  With  us  the  pomp  and  show  of  war  has 
become  a matter  of  poetry  rather  than  of  fact. 
We  need  no  gay  dress  or  nodding  plumes  to  in- 
spire a soldier’s  pride.  Practical  utility  is  what 
we  look  at  in  matters  of  dress  and  equipment. 
Look  at  most  of  the  pictures.  Two-thirds  of  the 
pictures  in  books  and  papers  represent  the  sol- 
diers with  enormous  knapsacks  neatly  packed; 
officers  leading  the  charge  in  full  dress  uniform, 
with  their  sabres  waving  in  the  most  approved 
style.  Now  this  makes  a pretty  picture;  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  soldiers  don’t  put  on  their 
well-packed  knapsacks  to  double-quick  over  a 
half  tnile  of  open  ground  in  the  hot  sun  at  the 
pas  du  charge.  Limited  transportation  soon  ex- 
hausts an  officer’s  stock  of  white  collars.  The 
most  elegant  dress  uniform  will  become  torn 
and  spotted,  and  the  brightly  polished  boots  will 
become  soiled  with  mud,  when  one  is  reduced 
to  parching  in  line-of-battle  through  swamps, 
thickets,  and  brier  patches,  and  then  sleeping 
night  after  night  on  the  bare  ground  with  only 
heaven’s  clouds  for  an  over-coat.  Know  ye,  then, 
ladies  all,  yonder  pretty-looking  officer,  with  his 
spotless  dress,  resplendent  with  gold  lace,  will 
present  a very  different  spectacle  after  a few 
months  of  campaigning.  Dusty,  ragged,  and 
unshaven,  his  appearance  is  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  surroundings,  far  more  becoming 
the  earnest  fighting  man  that  you  really  sup- 
pose he  is,  than  if  ho  were  arrayed  as  you  for- 
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merly  saw  him,  or  as  the  pictures  represent  him 
to  be. 

Of  course,  in  a war  like  this,  upon  which  we 
all  entered  with  the  art  yet  to  learn,  the  science 
has  been  progressive.  Each  succeeding  year 
has  developed  new  phases,  and  under  such  school- 
ing our  soldiers  are  indeed  veterans ; men  whom 
practice  has  perfected  in  all  the  mysteries  of  mil- 
itary life.  Each  soldier  knows  that  where  he 
used  to  lie  upon  his  arms  all  the  time,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  only  seeking  cover  from  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  he  must  now  make  a strong 
fortification,  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  position, 
and  must  arrange  it  to  stop  pieces  of  shell  from 
the  flank  as  well  as  bullets  from  the  front.  Had 
the  army  been  as  experienced  at  Shiloh  as  it 
is  now,  Beauregard  would  have  come  up  and 
broken  his  army  to  pieces  on  our  fortifications, 
instead  of  finding  our  whole  army  lying  exposed 
to  his  attacks  on  the  open  field.  At  Fort  Donel- 
son,  too,  where  we  had  to  attack  fortifications, 
we  ourselves  had  no  sign  of  a work  upon  which 
we  could  fall  back  after  each  day’s  repulse ; nor 
did  the  enemy  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  his 
own  works,  for  instead  of  quietly  waiting  the  at- 
tack, he  threw  away  his  army  by  fighting  out- 
side his  works. 

It  is  now  a principle  with  us  to  fight  with 
movable  breast-works,  to  save  every  man  by  giv- 
ing him  cover,  from  which  he  may  resist  the 
tremendous  attacks  in  mass  of  the  enemy.  Thus 
at  least  we  fight  in  Georgia,  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. 

Wherever  the  army  motes,  either  in  gaining 
the  enemy’s  work,  or  in  taking  up  a new  line  of 
attack,  the  first  duty  after  the  halt  is  to  create 
defensive  fortifications — rude,  indeed,  but  effect- 
ive in  enabling  us  to  hold  our  ground  against 
any  force.  In  forming  these  field-works  every 
man  is  to  some  extent  his  own  engineer.  The 
location  of  the  line  is  selected  by  the  officers, 
and  each  regiment  fortifies  its  own  front,  each 
company  its  own  ground. 

Generally  the  situation  will  not  aljpw  of  fin- 
ishing the  works  at  once,  for  the  enemy  will 
probably  attack  soon  after  you  take  position, 
which  is  on  a commanding  hill  or  some  similar 
point.  So  you  cause  a hasty  barricade  to  be 
constructed.  The  front  rank  take  all  the  guns 
and  remain  on  the  line*  while  the  rear  rank 
goes  off  in  double-quick  to  collect  rails,  logs, 
rocks,  any  thing  that  can  assist  in  turning  a hos- 
tile bullet.  These  they  place  on  the  front  of  the 
front  rank,  and  in  five  minutes  there  is  a hasty  bar- 
ricade, bullet-proof  and  breast-high,  along  y^ur 
whole  line;  not  a mere  straight  work,  but  one 
varied  with  its  salients  and  re-entering  angles, 
taking  every  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  cross- 
firing  on  every  hollow.  You  can  do  this  after 
the  enemy  forms  to  charge  you,  while  he  is  feel- 
ing you  with  artillery.  Thus  it  takes  just  five 
minutes  to  prepare  for  an  assault;  and  you  can 
hold  your  line  against  an  attack  by  three  times 
your  number— and  that,  too,  with  but  slight 
loss  to  yourself— if  your  men  be  veteran  sol- 
diers. 


It  may  be  that  when  your  barricade  is  done 
you  have  yet  time.  Shovels  and  picks  are  al- 
ways carried  by  your  men,  and  to  work  they  go 
to  complete  the  frail  works.  A ditch  is  speed- 
ily made  on  the  inside  to  stand  in.  The  earth 
is  thrown  on  the  outside  of  the  barricade,  and 
the  ditch  deepened,  so  that,  standing  inside,  your 
head  will  be  protected  by  the  parapet.  Thus 
you  speedily  have  a pretty  substantial  earth-work, 
with  a step  inside  to  stand  on  when  firing,  and 
a ditch  to  stand  in  while  loading.  If  you  arc 
in  the  woods,  you  want  to  give  range  to  your 
rifles,  and  have  all  the  thick  undergrowth  and 
small  trees  cut  away  for  fifty  paces  in  front. 
By  felling  these  all  the  same  way,  the  bushy 
tops  all  turning  outward,  and  trimming  off  the 
smaller  twigs  and  leaves,  and  tangling  the  tops 
together,  you  have  a formidable  abattis,  through 
which  it  shall  be  next  to  impossible  for  a line  to 
advance  alone,  let  alone  against  the  showers  of 
bullets  from  your  men  at  short  range.  This 
done,  you  can  be  making  any  amount  of  addi- 
tions to  your  work  as  you  have  time,  all  tending 
to  make  it  impregnable.  Even  after  you  have 
pronounced  the  job  finished,  your  men  will  fuss 
and  dig  and  tinker  about  the  works  to  make 
them  sure  protection.  They  have  no  notion  of 
taking  a position,  and  then  having  it  taken  from 
them  by  a sudden  assault.  They  will  cut  huge 
logs  eighteen  inches  through,  and  place  them  on 
the  parapet  to  protect  the  head  while  they  shoot 
through  a space  left  between  the  log  and  the 
parapet.  They  have  also  an  ingeuious  plan  for 
preventing  these  “head-logs”  from  being  an  in- 
jury to  the  service.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  a cannon-ball  will  sometimes  strike 
one  of  these  huge  logs,  and  throw  it  off  the  para- 
pet on  to  the  troops  inside.  As  a preventive 
skids,  or  stout  poles,  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances aloug  the  rifle-pits,  extending  from  the 
parapet  across  the  ditch.  The  logs  being  knock- 
ed off  the  top  of  the  breast- work  are  supposed 
to  roll  along  these  skids,  over  the  heads  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  ditch,  until  they  lodge  safely  on 
the  bank  beyond. 

The  men  will  also  amuse  themselves  with  de- 
vising some  new  entanglement  or  snare  to  annoy 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  They  drive  pali- 
sades— stakes  set  in  the  ground  with  their 
sharpened  points  directed  outward  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  so  close  together  that 
a man  can  not  pass  between  them.  In  front 
of  the  palisade  they  place  a strong  wire  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  not  be  seen  but  will  trip  all 
comers.  They  will  then  imagine  how  astound- 
ed will  be  the  rebels  in  charging  the  works  to  be 
suddenly  tripped  up  and  to  fall  forward  on  the 
sharp  palisades. 

Your  main  works  being  completed  you  can 
rest  secure,  only  putting  in  an  embrasure  for  a 
howitzer  or  two  here  or  there.  These  howitzers 
arc  a fine  thing  to  repel  an  attack,  for  they  throw 
nearly  a bucketful  of  small  balls  at  a charge. 
Your  skirmish  lino  has,  in  the  mean  time,  forti- 
fied itself  sufficiently  for  protection,  and  can  hold 
an  attacking  column  long  enough  for  you  to  form 
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line  in  the  main  works  before  the  enemy  can  get 
there. 

One  reads  in  the  papers  of  the  assaults  on 
earth-works,  of  the  repulses,  and  yet  one  does 
not  know  what  is  contained  in  those  words — 
“Assault  repulsed/’  You  make  up  your  mind 
to  assault  the  enemy’s  works.  You  have  formed 
line  of  battle,  with  a second  and  third  line  be- 
hind you  for  support.  You  march  forth  filled 
with  the  determination  to  accomplish  the  object, 
yet  feeling  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Two  hundred  yards  brings  you  to  the  picket-line, 
and  here  the  opposition  commences.  You  dash 
across  the  space  between  the  two  lines,  you  lose 
a few  men ; and  the  enemy’s  pickets,  afier  mak- 
ing as  much  noise  as  possible,  run  back  to  their 
main  works.  By  this  time  the  enemy  are  sure 
you  are  really  coming,  and  open  on  you  with 
artillery,  besides  a pretty  heavy  fire  of  musketry. 
This  artillery  throws  the  shell  screaming  through 
your  ranks,  producing  more  moral  than  physical 
effect,  or  throws  shrapnell  which,  bursting  in 
front,  scatter  myriads  of  small  bullets  around. 
You  commence  to  lose  men  rapidly.  The  ball 
is  opened.  “Forward,  double-quick!”  again; 
and  while  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  open  fire 
from  behind  their  works,  your  men,  mindless  of 
this — mindless  of  the  death  intensified,  the  bul- 
lets and  the  shells,  they  dash  on  with  wild 
cheers.  The  abattis  with  its  tangled  intricacy 
of  sharpened  branches  snares  your  line.  Trip- 
ping, falling,  rising  to  fall  again,  the  men  strug- 
gle through  this  abattis.  You  get  through  this 
abattis,  though  the  minutes  are  drawn  out  in- 
terminably, and  though  in  each  step  are  left 
brave  men  to  pay  for  the  ground.  You  get 
through  a part  of  you  and  still  rush  on:  the 
firing  grows  more  fierce,  the  men  grow  more 
desperate.  Your  three  lines  have  been  almost 
reduced  to  one,  and  you  strike  another  line  of 
abattis.  In  this  abattis  are  the  palisades,  which 
must  be  uprooted  by  force  before  a man  can 
pass.  You  stumble,  fall,  tear  your  flesh  on 
these  stakes,  and  must  stop  to  pull  them  up — 
stop,  ivhen  every  instant  is  an  hour — stop,  when 
you  are  already  gasping  for  breath;  and  here 
open  up  the  masked  batteries,  pouring  the  can- 
ister into  that  writhing,  struggling,  bleeding 
mass  — so  close  that  tho  flame  scorches,  that 
the  smoke  blinds  from  those  guns.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  your  three  lines  are  tom  to  pieces, 
and  have  to  give  back  before  the  redoubled  fire 
of  an  enemy  as  yet  uninjured  comparatively? 
And  then  the  slaughter  of  a retreat  there  ! Oft- 
entimes it  is  preferable  to  lie  down  and  take  the 
fire  there  until  night  rather  than  lose  all  by  fall- 
ing back  under  such  circumstances. 

This  war  has  demonstrated  that  earth- works 
can  be  rendered  nearly  impregnable  on  either 
side  against  direct  assault.  An  attack  on  forti- 
fied lines  must  cost  a fearful  price,  and  should 
be  well  weighed  whether  the  cost  exceed  not  the 
gain.  This,  then,  is  what  an  assault  means — 
a slaughter-pen,  a charnel-house,  and  an  army 
of  weeping  mothers  and  sisters  at  home.  It  is 
inevitable.  When  an  assault  is  successful,  it  is  | 


; to  be  hoped  that  the  public  gain  may  warrant 
the  loss  of  life  requisite.  When  it  is  repulsed 
tenfold  is  the  mourning. 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  men  could  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  these  field-works.  They 
would  grumble  and  growl,  recalling  instances 
without  number  where  the  most  charming  little 
traps,  the  most  elegant  cross-fires,  bad  been  pre- 
pared with  great  labor,  and  had  never  been  at- 
tacked. I saw  some  men  most  beautifully  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  necessity  for  defensive  works  the 
other  day.  On  the  22d  of  July,  before  Atlanta, 
while  these  men  were  engaged  in  grumbling 
over  some  newly-finished  works  which  the  en- 
emy would  not  charge,  Hardee  struck  the  Sev- 
enteenth Corps  in  flank  and  rear.  His  furious 
onset  crushed  the  flank,  and  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  Third  Division,  to  which  these  grumblers 
belonged,  found  themselves  suddenly  forming 
the  unprotected  left  of  the  corps  and  attack  from 
the  rear  in  those  very  works  they  grumbled  so 
about  building.  When  this  attack  was  made 
they  jumped  the  works  to  the  front,  or  outside, 
and  fought  that  way.  This  attack  repulsed, 
they  jumped  back  and  repulsed  an  attack  from 
the  outside,  or  real  front.  Thus  they  fought, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a long  line  of 
these  toy-monkeys  you  see  which  jump  over  the 
end  of  a stick.  Thus  they  fought  for  four  long 
hours,  cut  off  from  all  commanders,  corps,  di- 
vision, and  brigade,  cut  off  from  ammunition- 
trains,  and  only  cheered  by  the  noble  example 
of  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  whose  command, 
broken  by  the  first  onset — all  except  one  brigade 
— had  rallied  behind  the  works  of  the  Third 
Division.  Firing  to  front  and  rear,  and  to  either 
flank,  they  held  their  works,  only  changing  front 
by  jumping  over  the  parapet  as  five  assaults  were 
made  upon  them,  successively  from  front,  rear, 
or  flank,  until  the  rebel  onset  was  checked  long 
enough  to  make  sure  the  safety  of  the  immense 
wagon-trains  already  saved  by  tho  Sixteenth 
Corps. 

The  next  works  of  these  men  I saw,  and  see- 
ing them,  laughed.  Experience  had  taught  the 
utility  of  fortifications,  and  they  fortified  not 
only  tho  front,  but  facing  the  rear  and  every 
way,  so  that  they  could  hold  out  if  surrounded. 
They  were  not  going  to  be  caught  without  am- 
munition either ; for  each  company  had  its  lit- 
tle powder-magazine  in  a safe  place,  well  stored 
with  ammunition  gathered  from  the  battle-field. 
No  grumbling  was  heard  about  building  9the 
works.  All  the  spare  time  of  the  men  was  de- 
voted to  finishing  up  their  pet  works,  standing 
off  and  regarding  the  effect  of  each  addition 
with  something  of  the  same  paternal  feeling 
that  an  artist  exhibits  in  regarding  the  power 
of  each  master-stroke  in  finishing  his  picture. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Gallant  though  it  would  be,  and  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  the  sensation  newspapers  to 
have  it  to  record,  yet,  unfortunately  for  gather- 
ers of  items,  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  This 
year’s  campaigns  have  probably  seen  more  of  it 
than  any  other  of  the  war.  When  men  can  kill 
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one  another  at  six  hundred  yards  they  generally 
would  prefer  to  do  it  at  that  distance  than  to 
come  down  to  two  paces.  Still  as  each  army 
grows  wiser  in  military  matters  the  fighting 
must  naturally  become  closer  and  more  despe- 
rate, and  those  who  have  the  firmest  endurance, 
the  greatest  self-control,  must  win.  This  war  is 
not  one  between  mere  military  machines  as  sol- 
diers arc  in  Europe,  but  of  rational,  thinking 
beings,  fighting  with  the  highest  of  motives  on 
our  side,  and  with  the  belief  that  theirs  is  the 
highest  of  motives  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
When  such  men  are  thrown  in  deadly  personal 
contact  with  each  other  the  strife  is  deadly  in- 
deed. On  the  22d  of  July,  in  that  part  of  the 
battle  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  it  chanced 
that  I saw  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  that  same 
Second  Brigade  afore  mentioned.  A man  was 
actually  well-nigh  dismembered,  the  rebels  pull- 
ing his  feet,  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  our  boys 
pulling  his  head  to  save  him.  Men  were  bayo- 
neted, knocked  down  with  the  butts  of  muskets, 
and  even  fists  were  used  in  default  of  better 
weapons  in  that  deadly  strife.  Officers  used 
their  dress  swords,  which  they  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  mere  playthings  for  the  parade,  to 
hack  down  a troublesome  enemy.  A rebel  col- 
onel, who  had  laid  hold  of  the  colors  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Ohio  Regiment,  was  bayoneted  by  the 
color-guard,  who  at  the  same  instant  saved  the 
colors  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  their  bearer, 
shot  through  the  heart,  having  dropped  the  pre- 
cious flag  among  the  enemy.  Men  begged  for 
more  cartridges  as  they  would  for  bread,  and 
made  every  one  count,  as  the  horrible  sight  in 
the  ditch  testified  the  next  morning. 

So  much  for  hand-to-hand  fighting.  While 
there  are  thousands  of  such  brave  men  in  the 
field  our  country  can  never  go  to  ruin,  and  the 
honor  of  our  flag  will  be  upheld  against  traitors, 
enemies,  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  a protracted  attack  like  that  on  Petersburg 
or  Atlanta,  although  not  actually  a siege,  still 
the  operations  have  to  be  carried  on  more  or 
less  after  the  principles  of  one.  The  works  arc 
more  solid,  more  substantial,  than  mere  field- 
works. The  men  make  their  bunks  right  be- 
hind the  works  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the 
pieces  of  shell  and  bullets.  The  parapets  are 
made  thicker  and  higher  to  resist  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery fire  of  the  enemy,  and  batteries  are  erected 
at  commanding  points  to  keep  up  a constant  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  These  batteries  are  made  very 
strongly,  and  are  often  casemated,  or  roofed  with 
a heavy  bomb-proof  of  logs  and  earth.  It  is 
amusing  to  watch  the  operations  of  these  batter- 
ies. They  are  arranged  with  the  most  consum- 
mate skill,  so  far  os  regards  position,  etc.  No 
sooner  does  a rebel  battery  dare  to  speak  than 
you  will  hear  a volley  from  all  the  guns  that 
can  see  it,  and  a dozen  or  more  shells  of  every 
shape  and  size  will  strike  exactly  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  hostile  fort.  This  practice  of  con- 
centration of  fire  renders  the  enemy  exceedingly 
chary  of  using  his  guns  unless  he  thinks  he  has 
us  at  an  advantage. 


Sharp-shooters  play  an  important  part  in  the 
operations  of  our  army.  Hiding  themselves  in 
a good  position  they  soon  build  a little  pit,  dig- 
ging with  the  bayonet  and  tin  cup,  if  they  can 
not  stand  up  to  use  a spade,  from  which  they 
annoy  the  enemy  most  immensely.  Their  keen 
eyes  readily  detect  the  slightest  portion  of  an 
enemy  exposed,  and  they  generally  mark  it  with 
a quick  bullet.  Many  a trick  is  resorted  to  br 
them  to  induce  the  enemy  so  to  expose  him- 
self. Sometimes  they  will  all  raise  a tremen- 
dous shout,  and  when  the  enemy  bob  up  to  see  • 
what  is  going  on  they  give  them  a telling  volley, 
and  then  roll  over  and  kick  up  their  heels  with 
joy.  Nothing  short  of  an  actual  attack  in  force 
will  dislodge  these  sharp-shooters;  and  it  is 
rarely  that  one  of  them  is  killed.  They  take 
the  same  pride  in  their  duty  that  a hunter  does 
in  the  chase,  and  tally  their  victims  in  three 
separate  columns — the  “certainly,*’  the  “prob- 
ably,” and  the  “possibly”  killed — thinking  no 
more  of  it  than  if  it  were  not  men  they  hunt 
so  diligently.  The  enemy  also  have  efficient 
sharp-shooters  who  climb  high  trees  and  with 
their  long-range  rifles  soon  make  themselves 
felt  in  our  camps. 

Besides  the  fighting  population  of  our  camps 
there  is  a population  constitutionally  opposed  to 
warfare  — cooks,  ambulance  nurses,  stretcher- 
bearers,  shirks,  and  sometimes  surgeons,  who 
all  come  under  the  class  technically  called  bum* 
mer8.  These  are  treated  by  the  fighting  men 
with  a sort  of  cool  contempt,  no  matter  whether 
necessity  or  inclination  keeps  them  to  the  rear, 
and  they  have  a hard  time.  Frequently  the 
rear  of  the  army  is  a much  more  dangerous  lo- 
cality than  the  front  line,  for  the  missiles  pass- 
ing over  the  front  line  must  fall  somewhere,  and 
often  demoralize  whole  hosts  of  “bummers,” 
who  build  miniature  fortifications  to  live  in, 
and  collect  together  in  crowds ; for  misery  loves 
company.  Any  favorable  ravine  thus  peopled 
immediately  becomes  denominated  “ Bummer’s 
Roost.”  Here  they  spend  their  days  in  cooking 
for  their  nurses,  if  they  are  cooks,  or  attending 
to  their  own  business,  if  their  object  be  to  escape 
duty  and  danger.  Among  them  originate  all 
sorts  of  marvelous  reports  of  immense  success 
or  terrible  disaster.  They  always  know  just 
what  General  Sherman  said  about  the  situation 
at  any  given  time ; and  from  them  start  many 
of  the  wild  stories  which  penetrate  the  columns 
of  our  best  papers. 

To  watch  these  cooks,  freighted  with  the 
precious  coffee  for  the  men  in  the  trenches,  as 
they  go  out  to  the  front  three  times  a day,  is 
amusing.  From  continually  dodging  the  pass- 
ing shells  or  stray  bullets  their  forms  become 
bent  and  stooping.  As  they  approach  the  line, 
the  men  in  the  trenches  commence  shouting, 

“ Hey,  bummer  l Run  quick,  bummer  1”  “ A 
man  was  killed  just  there,  bummer  1”  With 
such  encouragements  the  coffee  at  last  reaches 
its  destination,  and  being  distributed  among  the 
eager  men  the  bummer  is  soon  at  liberty  to 
hurry  back  to  the  “ Roost.” 
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IN  THE  LANCASHIRE  DIALECT.  BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

I. 

WHEER  ’asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea  liggin’  'ere  aloan  ? 

Noorse  ? thoort  nowt  o’  a noorse : whoy,  Doctor's  abean  an’  agoan : 
Says  that  I moant  'a  naw  moor  yaale : but  I be&nt  a fool : 

Git  ma  my  yaale,  for  I bcant  a-gooin’  to  break  my  rule. 

H. 

Doctors,  they  knaws  nowt,  for  a says  what’s  nawways  true: 

Naw  soort  o’  koind  o’  use  to  saay  the  things  that  'a  do. 

I've  ’ed  my  point  o'  yaale  ivry  noight  sin'  I bean  ’ercv 
An'  I’ve  'ed  my  quart  ivry  market-noight  for  foorty  year. 


m. 

Parson’s  a bean  loikewoise,  an’  a sittin  ’ere  o’  my  bed. 

“The  amoighty’s  a taiikin  o*  you  to  'issdn,  my  friend,”  a said, 

An’  a towd  ma  my  sins,  an's  toithe  were  due,  an*  I gied  it  in  hond ; 
I done  my  duty  by  un,  as  I ’a  done  by  the  lond. 

IV. 

Lam’d  a ma*  bea.  I reckons  I ’annot  sa  mooch  to  lam. 

But  a cost  oop,  thot  a did,  ’boot  Bessy  Marris’s  barn. 

Thof  a knaws  I hallus  voated  wi’  Squoire  an’  choorch  an’  staiitc, 

An’  i'  the  woost  o’  toimes  I wur  niver  agin  the  raiitc. 


V. 

An’  I hallus  corned  to  *s  choorch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 

An’  'eerd  un  a bummin’  awaay  loike  a buzzard-clock  ower  my  yead, 
An’  I niver  knaw'd  whot  a mean’d  but  I thowt  a *ad  summut  to  saiiy. 
An’  I thowt  a said  whot  a owt  to  ’a  said  an’  I corned  awaay. 

* VL 

Bessy  Marris’s  barn!  tha  knaws  she  laaid  it  to  mea. 

Mowt  ’a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a bad  un,  shea. 

’Siver,  I kep  un,  I kep  un,  my  lass,  tha  mun  understond ; 

I done  my  duty  by  un  as  I ’a  done  by  the  lond. 

VIL 

But  Parson  a comes  an’  a goos,  an’  a says  it  easy  an’  freea 
44  The  araoighty’s  a taakin’  o'  you  to  ’issln,  my  friend,”  says  'cii. 

I weant  saay  men  be  loiars,  thof  summun  said  it  in  ’aaste : 

But  a reads  wonn  sarmin  a weeak,  an’  I ’a  stubb’d  Thomaby  waastc. 

« 

yra. 

D’ya  moind  the  wa&ste,  my  lass  ? naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  bom  then ; 
Theer  wur  a boggle  in  it,  I often  'eerd  un  mysen ; 

Moiist  loike  a butter-bump,  for  I ’eerd  un  aboot  an*  aboot, 

But  I stubb’d  un  oop  wi’  the  lot,  an’  raaved  an'  rembled  un  oot. 

IX. 

Reaper's  it  wur;  fo’  they  fun  un  theer  a-la&id  on  ’is  faace 
Doon  i*  the  woild  ’enemies  afoor  I corned  to  the  plaace. 

Noaks  or  Thimbleby — toner  ’ed  shot  un  as  deSd  a»  a naail. 

Noaks  wur  'ang’d  for  it  oop  at  ’soize — but  git  ma  my  yaale. 

X. 

Dubbut  looak  at  the  waaste:  theer  wam’t  not  fcad  for  a cow: 

Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an’  fuzz,  an’  loo&k  at  it  now — 

Wam’t  worth  nowt  a haacre,  an’  now  theePs  lots  o’  fcad, 

Fourscore  yows  upon  it  an’  some  on  it  doon  in  scad. 
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XI. 

Nobbut  a bit  on  it’s  left,  an’  I me'dn’d  to  *a  stnbb’d  it  at  fall, 
Done  it  ta-year  I mctin’d,  an’  runn’d  plow  thruff  it  an’  all, 

If  godamoighty  and  parson  ’ad  nobbut  let  ma  aloan, 

Mea,  wi’  haate  oonderd  ha'acro  o*  Squoire’s,  an’  lond  o’  my  oiin. 

XII. 

Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  a’s  doing  a-taakin’  o’  mea? 

I beant  wonn  as  saws  ’ere  a bean  an*  yonder  a pea; 

An’  Sq noire  ’ull  be  sa  mad  an’  all — a’  dear  a’  dear! 

And  I ’a  monaged  for  Squoire  come  Michaelmas  thirty  year. 

xin. 

A mowt  *a  taaken  Joanes,  as  ’ant  a ’aapoth  o’  sense, 

Or  a mowt  ’a  taaken  Robins — a niver  mended  a fence: 

But  godamoighty  a moost  taake  mea  an*  taake  ma  now 
Wi’  *auf  the  cows  to  cauve  an*  Thornaby  holms  to  plow! 


XIV. 

Looak  *ow  quoloty  smoiles  when  they  sees  ma  a passin*  by, 

Says  to  thessen  naw  doot  “what  a mon  a bea  sewer-ly! 

For  they  knaws  what  I bean  to  Squoire  sin*  fust  a corned  to  the  ’All ; 
I done  my  duty  by  Squoire  an’  I done  my  duty  by  all. 


XV. 

Squoire’s  in  Lutinon,  an’  summun  I reckons  ’ull  ’a  to  wroite, 
For  who’s  to  howd  the  lond  ater  mea  thot  muddles  ma  quoit ; 
Sartin-sewcr  I bea,  thot  a weant  niver  give  it  to  Joanes, 
Noither  a mo'ant  to  Robins — a niver  rembles  the  stoans. 

XVL 

But  summun  ’ull  come  ater  me&  mayhap  wi’  ’is  kittle  o’  steam 
Huzzin’  an*  maazin’  the  blessed  fields  wi*  the  Divil’s  oiin  team. 
Gin  I mun  jioy  I mun  doy,  an*  loife  they  says  is  sweet, 

But  gin  I mun  doy  I mun  doy,  for  I couldn  abear  to  see  it. 

XVTL 

What  atta  stannin*  theer  for,  an’  doesn  bring  ma  the  yaale? 
Doctor’s  a ’tottler,  lass,  an’  a’s  hallus  i*  the  owd  taale; 

I weant  break  rules  for  Doctor,  a knaws  naw  moor  nor  a floy; 
Git  ma  my  yaale  I tell  tha,  an’  gin  I mun  doy  I mun  doy. 


JHnirtjjltj  Htctrii  of  Cnrnnt  torts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUK  Record  closes  on  the  5th  of  September.  The 
interest  in  the  military  operations  of  the  month 
centres  about  four  topics:  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  siege 
of  Atlanta,  and  the  attack  on  Mobile. 

General  Grant  resumed  operations  against  Peters- 
burg July  21,  by  a feint  movement  north  of  the 
James,  the  object  of  which  w’as  to  divert  Lee’s  at- 
tention from  a formidable  assault  intended  to  be 
made  on  the  fortifications  east  of  Petersburg.  For 
several  weeks  preparations  had  been  making  for 
this  assault,  and  by  means  of  a nvvine  within  our 
lines  Grant  had  succeeded  in  running  a mine  to  a 
point  just  in  front  of  Cemetery  Hill,  the  salient  of 
the  Confederate  fortifications  on  this  side.  The  feint 
movement  proved  a greater  success  than  the  as- 
sault. General  Foster  had  held  an  important  posi- 
tion at  Deep  Bottom,  across  the  James  from  Jones 
Neck,  and  protected  on  his  flank  by  gun-boats. 
This  position  was  three  miles  above  Malvern  Hill. 


At  this  point  a pontoon-bridge  stretched  across  the 
river.  On  Thursday,  July  21,  another  bridge  was 
thrown  across  below,  at  Strawberry  Plains,  and  the 
next  morning  a portion  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
crossed  and  held  guard  on  the  north  side.  The 
movement  succeeded  in  alarming  the  enemy,  and 
there  was  for  two  or  throo  days  a sharp  skirmish- 
ing. On  the  26th  the  Second  Corps  was  marched 
across,  and  a considerable  force  of  cavalry  under 
Sheridan  and  Kautz ; and  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
his  demonstrations  in  this  direction  Grant,  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  sent  the  long  wagon-train  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  across.  The  Second  Corps  was  all  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James  on  the  morning  of  the 
27 tb,  and  immediately  advanced  across  Strawberry 
Plains  against  the  enemy,  who  lay  behind  earth- 
works half  a mile  in  front.  Having  traversed  this 
space  under  a severe  fire,  a flanking  movement  was 
successfully  executed,  turning  the  enemy’s  left. 
The  intrenchments  were  abandoned,  and  Miles’s 
brigade,  Barlow’s  division,  captured  four  20-pound 
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Parrott  guns,  which  were  left  behind  in  the  em- 
brasures. 

That  night  the  Second  Corps  recrossed  the  river 
to  co-operate  in  the  assault,  which  was  set  for  the 
80th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  mine  was 
exploded  at  forty  minutes  past  four  o’clock.  The 
mine  was  400, feet  in  length,  with  two  galleries ; it 
connected  with  our  lines  by  means  of  a covered 
way.  It  was  charged  with  eight  tons  of  powder, 
and  the  explosion  was  like  an  earthquake.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  assault.  The  exploding  mine 
had  blown  up  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  together 
with  a North  Carolina  regiment,  and  had  made  a 
gap  in  the  works.  Now  a thundering  cannonade 
opened  from  a hundred  and  fifty  Federal  guns,  and 
the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault.  During  the  pre- 
vious night  the  line  had  been  formed  with  the  Ninth 
Corps  in  the  centre,  supported  on  the  left  by  the 
Fifth,  and  with  the  Eighteenth  massed  in  its  rear. 
Ledlie’s  division,  together  with  the  Fourth,  both  of 
the  Ninth  Corps,  were  selected  for  the  storming 
party.  Ledlie’s  leading  in  three  lines,  each  con- 
sisting of  a brigade,  marched  up  into  the  crater 
formed  by  the  explosion.  There  was  here  a fatal 
delay,  and  when  the  division  at  length  pushed  up 
the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill  they  were  repulsed. 
Then  the  Fourth  Division,  consisting  of  colored 
troops,  followed,  and  were  also  repulsed.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  tried  to  hold  the  crater  against  the  en- 
emy ; others  quickly  made  their  way  to  the  rear. 
In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  Federal  loss 
was  estimated  at  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men.  General  Bartlett  and  his  staff,  together  with 
Colonel  Wild,  were  captured  in  the  engagement. 
August  3 a truce  was  granted  by  Lee  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead  and  the  care  of  tho  wounded.  August 
6 the  enemy  exploded  a mine  in  front  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Corps,  but  no  injury  was  done. 

On  the  9th  an  explosion  occurred  at  City  Point, 
which,  although  accidental,  resulted  in  a loss  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  at  the  wharf  a little  before  noon,  just 
as  the  11.30  train  was  starting  for  the  front,  and  in 
the  following  manner : The  J.  E.  Kendrick , loaded 
with  ammunition,  was  lying  at  the  wharf,  with  sev- 
eral other  barges,  and  it  was  in  this  boat  that  tho 
explosion  took  place.  The  barges  near  by  were  de- 
stroyed, the  wharf  was  torn  up,  the  large  Govern- 
ment warehouse  was  crushed,  the  railroad  cars 
shattered,  and  the  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railroad  were  leveled  with  the  ground.  Tho  loss 
of  property  was  nearly  two  millions. 

A fortnight  after  the  unsuccessful  assault  on 
Petersburg  General  Grant  moved  again.  The  Sec- 
ond Corps  had  a few  days  previously  embarked  on 
transports,  and  on  the  12th  went  down  the  river  a 
short  distance,  but  returned  during  the  night,  and 
landed  again  on  tho  north  side  of  tho  James,  at 
Deep  Bottom.  At  Dutch  Gap,  near  this  point,  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  engaged  in  digging  a canal,  to  cut 
off  six  or  eight  miles  of  travel  around  an  awkward 
bend  of  the  river,  and  also  to  avoid  obstructions 
in  the  river.  This  work  was  impeded  by  an  an- 
noying fire  from  the  enemy  on  the  north  side. 
On  the  13th  also  tho  Second  Corps  was  reinforced 
by  the  Tenth,  and  tho  entire  command  was  formed 
on  Foster’s  right.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  en- 
emy’s position,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  six  cannon,  and  two  mortars.  The 
Confederates  retired  to  a stronger  position.  This 
time  Grant  appeared  to  be  in  earnest  on  the  north 
side,  and  on  the  18th  his  lines  extended  from  Dutch 


Gap  to  White  Oak  Swamp.  While  the  Confederate 
line  was  drawn  out  to  confront  this  extension  of 
Grant’s,  the  Fifth  Corps  on  the  18th  marched  to 
Kearns  Station,  surprised  a force  of  the  enemy  guard- 
ing the  Weldon  Railroad  at  that  point,  and  took 
possession  of  the  road.  About  noon  a portion  of 
Hill’s  Corps  advanced  from  Petersburg  and  attacked 
Warren,  but  were  repulsed.  The  next  day  a larger 
force  attacked,  and  succeeded  in  flanking  the  right 
of  Warren’s  Corps ; a large  number  of  men  were 
captured,  but  the  fight  was  maintained  with  great 
tenacity  until  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  been  held 
in  reserve,  came  up  to  the  support  of  the  Fifth.  The 
enemy  was  then  driven  back  over  the  ground  which 
he  had  gained,  and  the  road  was  again  held  by  the 
Federals.  Warren’s  loss  in  the  battle  is  estimated 
at  five  thousand  men.  The  Second  Corps  recrossed 
the  road  Saturday  night,  and  came  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth,  who  were  again  at- 
tacked on  Sunday,  the  21st,  but  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing tho  enemy  and  capturing  a large  number  of 
prisoners.  The  Confederates,  having  on  the  24th 
left  the  front  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps,  reappear- 
ed tho  next  day  at  Ream’s  Station  on  the  Federal 
flank  and  rear,  which  was  protected  by  only  two  di- 
visions— tho  First  and  Second— of  Hancock’s  Corps. 
These  divisions  were  engaged  yi  destroying  the 
railroad,  and  were  unexpectedly* attacked.  Some 
breast-works  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  station, 
and  here  the  Federals  awaited  attack,  their  line 
taking  the  form  of  a crescent,  the  centre  beyond, 
and  the  right  and  left  flanks  across  the  railroad. 
Three  assaults  were  made  by  the  enemy  and  suc- 
cessfully repulsed.  Then  followed  a desperate 
charge.  The  Confederates  were  mown  down  by 
the  musketry  from  the  breast-works ; but  they 
pushed  on,  and  the  right  centre  giving  way  the 
works  had  to  be  abandoned  by  Hancock,  who  with- 
drew with  his  men  to  a neighboring  wood.  From 
this  wood  he  made  a successful  sally  against  the 
enemy’s  flank,  but  night  coming  on  terminated  the 
severe  conflict.  The  enemy  lost  heavily,  and  Han- 
cock lost  between  one  and  two  thousand  taken  pris- 
oners. The  position  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps 
on  the  road  remained  undisturbed. 

In  our  last  Record  we  brought  the  operations  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  down  to  July  12,  when  the 
Confederates  retreated  from  before  Washington 
across  tho  Potomac.  They  were  pursued  by  Gen- 
eral Averill,  who  overtook  and  fought  them  on  the* 
19th,  gaining  the  victoiy.  The  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued to  Winchester,  where  Early  was  reinforced, 
when  Averill,  after  fighting  him  on  tho  23d  and 
24th,  fell  back  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  On  the  26th 
the  enemy  again  occupied  Martinsburg.  In  the 
battle  near  Winchester  the  Federal  loss  was  1000 
men.  Colonel  Mulligan  was  among  the  killed. 
On  Saturday  tho  30th  the  Confederate  General 
M*Causland,  with  a few  hundred  cavalry,  entered 
Chambersburg,  and  on  tho  refusal  of  the  citizens  to 
give  him  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  set  fire  to 
tho  town  in  about  fifty  places  at  once.  The  flight 
of  tho  citizens  from  this  sudden  calamity  was  at- 
tended with  great  suffering,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  The 
loss  of  property  was  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars, 
and  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  people  lost  their 
homes.  On  the  8th  of  August  General  Sheridan 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Middle  Military  Di- 
vision, superseding  General  Hunter,  his  force  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  the  Sixth,  Eighth,  and  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  together  with  Crook’s,  Averili’s,  and 
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Kelly's  commands.  Averill  and  Kelly  had  just  | 
gained  an  important  success,  and  Sheridan  pushed  ; 
on  after  the  retreating  enemy.  On  the  10th  of  Au-  j 
gust  a slight  engagement  occurred  with  Early’s  rear  i 
guard.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  Strasburg. 
On  the  14th  Mosby  attacked  Sheridan’s  rear  at  Ber- 
ryville,  and  disturbed  his  communications.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Early  was  now  strongly  j 
reinforced,  led  Sheridan  to  fall  back ; on  the  21st 
his  lin^  extended  from  Berryville  to  a position  on  : 
the  Martinsburg  pike,  General  Wilson’s  cavalry 
holding  the  advance  at  Summit  Point.  This  posi- 
tion was  on  the  railroad  from  Winchester  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  lat-  | 
ter,  near  Charlestown.  Sheridan  was  here  attacked 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  the  heights  around  Halltown. 

General  Sherman,  after  the  battle  of  July  22, 
determined  to  transfer  his  army  to  the  west  of  At- 
lanta. On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  was  swung  around  to  the  right  of  the 
entire  army.  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  suc- 
ceeded McPherson’  in  the  command;  and  on  this 
account,  it  is  said,  General  Hooker  resigned  his 
command  of  the  Twentieth  Corps.  Howard’s  three 
corps  now  threatened  the  Macon  Koad.  Logan’s 
corps,  the  Fifteenth,  had  the  advance,  and  had  just  | 
got  in  position  wlftn  a corps  of  Hoods  army  attack- 
edvhim  furiously  with  infantry  and  artillery.  The  | 
battle,  lasting  until  5 o’clock  p.m.,  was  fought  most- 
ly with  musketry ; the  enemy  lost  heavily,  and  was 
repulsed.  At  first  the  event  seemed  likely  to  prove 
favorable  to  the  Confederates ; indeed,  at  one  time 
Logan’s  flank  was  almost  turned;  but  afterward 
the  tide  turned,  and  the  result  was  decidedly  a Fed- 
eral success.  When  Hood  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Confederate  army  he  had  46,000  men.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  battles  of  the  20tli,  22d,  and 
28th  his  losses  have  amounted  to  at  least  half  that 
number.  On  August  8 General  Sherman’s  line  ex- 
tended from  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  to  within  a 
mile  and  a half  of  the  Macon  Koad,  Schofield  hold- 
ing the  extreme  right.  A dispatch  from  General 
Sherman,  dated  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Atlanta, 
on  the  morning  of  September  3,  states  that  the 
army  withdrew  from  about  Atlanta  on  the  30th, 
and  bad  made  a break  in  the  West  Point  Road,  and 
gained  a good  position  from  which  to  strike  the 
Macon  Koad,  Howard  on  the  right  near  Jonesboro, 
Schofield  on  the  left  a few  miles  above  at  Rough-and- 
Ready,  and  Thomas  in  the  centre.  The  enemy 
were  strongly  posted  at  Jonesboro,  but  Sherman 
planted  his  whole  army  between  Atlanta  and  this 
outpost,  and  an  attack  made  on  the  latter,  Septem- 
ber 1,  resulted  in  its  capture  by  General  Jeff  C. 
Davis,  w’ith  10  guns  and  1000  prisoners.  The  en- 
emy retreated  south  to  another  station  (Lovcjoy’s) 
on  the  Macon  Road,  and  were  followed.  In  the 
mean  time  Hood  at  Atlanta,  finding  himself  cut  off 
from  supplies  by  Sherman’s  array,  avacuated  that 
important  strong-hold,  blowing  up  bis  magazines. 
The  Twentieth  Corps,  under  General  Slocum,  im- 
mediately took  possession.  Sherman  says  that  his 
losses  will  not  exceed  1200  men,  and  that  he  has 
300  Confederate  dead,  250  wounded,  and  1500  pris- 
oners. 

On  the  27th  of  July  Stoneman  and  M‘Cook  start- 
ed on  two  separate  expeditions  against  the  Macon 
Road,  after  reaching  which  it  was  designed  that 
the  two  commands  should  effect  a junction.  Stone- 
man  passed  around  Sherman’s  left  near  Stone 
Mountain,  and  McCook  around  his  right,  Stone- 


man  met  with  determined  opposition,  was  surround, 
ed  and  captured,  with  a good  portion  of  his  com- 
mand. M'Cook  succeeded  in  striking  the  road  on 
the  30th,  three  miles  south  of  Fayetteville,  where 
a depot  was  burned  and  six  miles  of  the  road  de- 
stroyed. M'Cook  had  that  morning  captured  a 
large  wagon-train  near  Fayetteville.  . He  was  now 
40  miles  south  of  Atlanta.  He  commenced  to  re- 
turn, passing  through  Newman  toward  the  fords  of 
theX'hattahoochee.  He  w as  attacked  at  night  after 
crossing  Whitewater  Creek,  but  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy.  At  Newman  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  again  attacked,  and  nearly  surrounded. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  cutting  his  way  out  with 
about  1200  men.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  w as  roughly  estimated  at  about  1000  men. 
These  unfortunate  expeditions  were  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a third  under  Kilpatrick,  which  succeed- 
ed in  destroying  several  miles  of  the  railroad  and 
getting  safely  back  to  camp. 

By  way  of  reprisal  the  Confederate  General 
Wheeler,  on  the  14th  of  August,  with  a force  esti- 
mated variously  at  between  tw-o  and  five  thousand 
men,  attempted  the  interruption  of  Sherman’s  com- 
munications by  an  attack  on  Dalton,  w hich  was  de- 
fended by  Colonel  Siebold  with  four  hundred  men. 
General  Wheeler  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  which  Siebold  refused.  The  latter  was  able 
to  maintain  the  defense  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Steadman  with  reinforcements  on  the  15th,  when 
the  Confederates  were  forced  to  retreat. 

On  the  21st  of  August  General  Forrest,  with  from 
1500  to  2000  cavalry,  succeeded  in  entering  Mem- 
phis, most  probably  with  the  design  of  capturing 
Generals  Washburne  and  Hurlburt,  and  of  freeing 
the  inmates  of  Irving  Prison.  In  these  objects 
they  did  not  succeed.  They  suffered  quite  heavily 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  5th  of  August  Admiral  Farragut,  with 
fourteen  gun-boats  and  three  Monitors,  passed  be- 
tween forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  into  Mobile  Bay. 
The  fleet  bad  passed  the  forts  at  half  past  eight 
o’clock.  In  passing,  the  Tecum&eh,  one  of  the  Mon- 
itors, struck  a torpedo,  and  went  down  with  nearly 
all  on  board.  Captain  Craven,  commanding  the 
Monitor,  went  down  with  her.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Confederate  fleet,  consisting  of  the  ram  Tennes- 
see and  three  gun-boats — the  Selma , Morgan , and 
Gaines — had  joined  the  forts  in  the  attack  on  F amt- 
gut’s  vessels.  The  most  formidable  vessel  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet  was  the  ram  Tennessee.  The  Selma  had 
been  taken,  with  00  prisoners,  and  the  Morgan  and 
Gaines  driven  under  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  but  the 
ram  still  remained  uninjured.  At  Farragut’s  order 
the  whole  fleet  attacked  the  Tennessee,  the  iron- 
clads closing  upon  her  and  firing  their  broadsides 
into  her  port-holes.  In  this  way  Admiral  Bnchan- 
an,  her  commander,  was  wounded,  and  she  surren- 
dered, with  20  officers  and  120  men.  The  casualties 
on  board  the  fleet  amounted  to  129  killed  and  wound- 
ed. There  are  two  entrances  to  the  Bay,  viz., 
Swash  Channel  and  Grant’s  Pass.  The  former  and 
more  eastern  of  these,  between  Mobile  Point  and 
Dauphin  Island,  was  the  one  selected  by  Farragut. 
It  is  commanded  by  Fort  Morgan  on  the  right  and 
Gaines  on  the  left.  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  on  the 
8th,  with  56  officers  and  818  men.  Fort  Powell, 
which  commanded  Grant’s  Pass,  was  evacuated. 
On  the  23d  Fort  Morgan,  being  invested  by  Gen- 
eral Granger’s  forces  on  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  Farragut’s  fleet,  surrendered  with  a garri- 
son of  600  prisoners. 
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August  I,  the  ft  fly- five  Federal  hfcld  gnrior 

fife  fa  Charleston  M ere  eAchutigeii  for  those  wlurli. 
as  a ret/fiiaiory  measure,  (Wturnl  Fester  badbrdennl 
to  be  hdd  under  the  Con  fade  rato  lire  in  ihe  Uarboi\ 
.A  now  Confederate  privateer,  styling  famolf  the 
Ti‘yl}rth'<A$c#.  on  lb 6 Ilih  Airgut>L  Appeared  off  New* 
York  harbor  The  faMatlaafre  Is  nti  .ir.6xi  fetcttnifcty 
with  two .^oktvjfiaufci*:,  two  a'Grot  two  bun- 

fired  ajvI  ■thirty  feet m length,  tAdrfay;  faet  hymn, 
end  fijraww  fabotit  xrfne  faafc  of  w*terr  She  L*  fora 
and  aft  schooner  rigged;  mounts  three  gjnpfa  ‘ana 
small  mm  on  thetop-galiunt  forecastle,  -a  long  3£- 
pound**  amRfaip*i  acid  a t4-pobnikr  aft,  She  car- 
ried four  waist  boats.  Her  crew  coitststa  of  fibout 
one  hundred  and  twenty  person*,  loci  tiding  the  of- 
ficers. A great  number  of  Vessels,  most  of  them 
coasting  wdiooiiers,  have  l/een  eupfared  hy  this  pH* 
Vatft^r.  Thirteen  voaael*  were  fiikpatehefi  in  pur- 
mllby  the  Nary  Department. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  u>ot.  at 
CfafacigD  op  the  CfttU  of  August.  Though  nominally 
a;t,-V,nf^!]tion  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  wan  ?n~ 
Umiktfl  to  represent  all  who. are  opposed  to  the,  pfes- 
»))tt  National  ^Vdiuiiiistratitm,  Ttolejptte*  wero  p?t?s- 
■«  til  from  each  of  the  .28  States  enf  the  Union.  The 
YStofivirntjon  wiitf  called  tt>  order  by  Air.  August  |k& 
moot,  who  soiil  that  fa  four  years  of  misrule,  by  a 
action?! V fanatical,  and  corrupt  party  had  brought 
onr  cofuitry  to  tho  rerg*  of  ruin.  The  past  and 
present  are  sufficient  warning-*  of  the  disastrous 
mw&qw* uco9  which  would  befall  us  if  Mr.  Littcoln'g 
reuehfatuin  should  bo  made  jmsdible  by  our  want  of 
patriotism  and  unity. n The  dissensions  in  the  last 
C^rrhutioP  wen*  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
g&v*  the  rtjins  yf  i^vemmetU  into  the  bauds  of  the 
AfimfaDrrajiorh  m.d  this  Convention  teas 
liri&il  act  to  fall  into  the^aum  errors  b«t  to  gacrffico 
any  opinions  and  con  Wet  bn  9 this  moment  they 
tbr***ti;rje^  that  harmony  and  Hhlty  of  action  which 
wn«  Irulis^ihsablc  tb-ftiece*&.  ■ ‘ We  are  hero/  said 
MtV  ihdmout  - 4 uot  m war  Demoernis  nor  as  peace 
Dttrtmrral^  hut  a b citizens  of  tlie  great  republic 
Mr^  Tihiler,  formerly  Governor  of  Pemtavlvania, 
ttml  Senator  To  C<wcTei&v  was  rhos«»n  as  tempomrv 
CTumuan,  Ho  The  termination  <vf  Diem* 

oCrsfiitt  tfilo  |n  this  country  the  end  of  the 
peamful  relations  betwmi  the  Sfato  ami  the  p»v 
pie.  The  men  now  in  authority,  through  a feud 
t which  they  have  long  maintained  with  violent  ojtd 
UBwiee  itmt  e*.  ihi  $fouth,  because  of  a blind  fanati- 
cism about  art  insthutum  In  jjoW  at  the  Status,  in 
nfiatlati  t«  whioh  they  hayo  ho  to  perform 
had  m rf^ousildljtfa*  U>  bear,  are  utterly  incapable 
of  adopting  the  proper  to Hiofr*  our  country 

from  Its  present  v 

The  (idovnntbm  :ws&  punufrrtefitly  tftgfcnliufi  by 
Appointing  m OmimiUo  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 
$hc  Cfayerhor  of  New  York,  in  bis  speech  upim  aa~ 
Yfamvig  the  Vhait  he  inveighed  Gittefly  agahist  the 
prtki'jii ; Art Hiim$tnd,jdn  and  Ujv  party  m.*w  in  poworf 
"■Tlicy  . wciv/’  he  said.  (*  auirmib.-d  by  intolerance 
pud  fanaticism,  mu?  r>Un»ied  by  am  ignorance  of  the 
epiPif  of  our  iustltiUioTi^  the  chnrnttor  nf  our  pit>~ 
pte|, fahfi  the  i'omlitioh  of  par  lend.  Step  by  step 
pm  (live  nntrclmd  on  to  reoiiifs  frimc  wdiich  at  the 
ittutet  ilvsy  vooM  have  ehruuk  with  horror ; nhd 
wrep  trow,  when  war  ha%  dc^olaVo*!  our  laufij  has 
laid  thi  heavy  burdens  upon  labor,  end  Wlieo  bank- 
ruptcy end  ruin  ovtedjjng  us,  they  wiii  uot  have  th6 
FinUit  rvsUvfcd  except  u}>on  i bmliTinns  unknownto 
the  Constitutiofi.  They  will  nob  hyt  the  nbeddiug 
of  blood  coifae  even  fhr  a liUIw  tmio,  to  see  if  Ghri?- 


j tmu  Charity  o?  the  wis<3wn‘  cryiatesraaoRhip  may 
j um  Wovk  out  ii  tnelb^d  fa  PQT  coqntr^v  They 
will  not  even  listen  to  it  proper  1 foe  peace  wlnau 
dm* .not.  offer  what  Hiss  Govatiirnent  hu*  m tigla  i«/ 
a$ic  Tlijs  Afi min  w tratioh  can  m*\v  mw  the 


j 

j country  if  it-  w^tdd.  It  tm^  phiced  ubsfaiderp  in  ‘fas 
■ pa^way  whiehdt  i^^^n^  Jt  \iti&  Ifatw* 

j pered  its  own  freadom  of  u ctioii  by  m)Cim^Ututioiv 
j ifaitics/’  The  failure  of  ;l4^  of  fav/  Adimt^ 

tndlosi,  ~b&  «afdt  w«s  •ffaH.fiuu  to  any  wn«t  of  couftftj^ 
’Or  devotion  Cu  ibe  puri  oiVoar  soldimT- ; they  ha»l 
done  &U  that  ar.m^  could  do;  hod  had  wis t>  <tuti 
nmnshfai  aPcurcii;  tha  fruits  ‘of  their  A^Rifari^  thern 
Would  fa-fiay  bavi?  beei»  pcacne  in  the  UnuV  M Thi-i 
Adjni « tru tiun  he  confan iu<d,  i$p$ifc.  itot  c it k* 
Union.  We  win<-  .W^jififadnd  no  c<mditum>  for 
the.  v^turidiun  of  the  Union.  Wc  nr?  Uiarhhd  wiib 
no  bates,  m>  prejudice#,  no  W<?  u itih  far 

imfartial  rfeiation*  wltli  tUi^  p^plo  rkntilu 

VS  e tlcinaml  fan  ttn-io  What  wt;  iUiUamM  U\r  uu*  s 
hcIv^  th«  futt -rer^gfai'fcioii  of  $$*y  \ 

Thfa  speech,  of  which 

iifew  |vdavu.wtut  with  ./:• 

* The  ifaatfarm  of  fae  C-pu<  oftti6u  prv^fafi 

fifie  SOih,  It  i^iiicisUul  of  31  'T  -Oiv  vuvA'-<» 

f tionk  drawn  up  by  n committoe  Tdr  that 

purpose,  xvtxmiitip:  vf  one  member  (rum  each  StJitc. 
chosen  by  the  r^|wcHve  ilclegAtfoni.  Mr,  Vfath- 
ric,  of  Konluctjy.  wit*  tTmirman  of  this  cuminiitce, 
aufi  Mr.  ValhnnVigharrt.  of  Ohi*\  one  of  Us  mern- 
fw>rr*.  SVo  give  an  abstract,  of  This  PUtlfarifi,  n not- 
ing textaMiy  the  two  mutt  impuriant  rcfeulutioner 

fl?  The  party  will  in  tlw  fmuits  m hi  the  pjwt,  ddbvre 
to  (4io  f uiori  und«W  (he  <>n*M  itut.k*u 

“ Ke<Uvtti*  Tluu  Ihw  (.’uinrijitio  i m expJieiUy 
ftwintf,  aa  the  setw^  nf  the  Atui  Hr  ui  pt^ffie,  tjfa<  atb'p 
font  y.nj'a  of  iWilfVjFe  »•>  reifalV  the  lrni«*o  6y  i lie  '■'.\pcrj- 
ttifcBfc  of  war,  during  which,  hmler  Mtv  taRteu^i  it  a mili- 
tary URepaMty  or  war  povvio*  loclitT  lhau  tlui  H»tnriUtotii>uv 
j i?>v  f V»a^i\afa*Vi  ibadf  h»i»  l*cmdisreijard»  «1  in  cvt*ry  p«n.t, 
\*i-l  p '/ >:  i.--: » -v  ».n4  prirafa  tight  nllfce  IrtsfaTau  d--»vn, 
•ioii  WS  prt^yarh.y  of  thivc*mat'ry  wwtlAfiy  ht>-* 

ibiitWh  i^utivofay-i  liberty,  apd  tin*  pufafic  walfifaa 

[ dvVtS-hfi . iituf  i^  w^ediaie  he  made  for  a -cos&ati'.iii  of 

I Iio-UUth*8,  with  a view  i->  *U  uUhu*u-.-  o’nv.  tcion  gf  nil 
j Mu*  6tab^  or  other  peftooftbfo  meitn^  to  the  end  tfmt,  at 
the  earlk^t  pfiuitii3>bla  mowusat,  peare  may  l»e  .ct-.doroil 
I ou  the  b?»Ab  of  |lw  jtodaral  .Uahm  or  Uw>  state*/’ 
j.  (%.)  Db»bnnces; rl\p  IntorfH't'-ace  of  the.  udptary  atuhpr 
l Uy  of  the  tfaifa?d  Statws  iri  eksaVma,  do^Utfa^  famr  *vn 
| r^vvuHi  ui  C-f  viuch  artsj  In  the  appronchiag  nl^tieo  wil^lx 
held  its  n'VoUiJUm*ry,aod  red^u-d  with  all  thfaifiosifaahd 
paw  Kr  under  our  wiotrot.'' 

Tl.)  “ Th.it  ihp  aim  and  uhj^rt  xA  the  Dtfmo- 

»rratir  ptrty  l«  to  pr&seyvw  the  Pcdrral  Ihiiop  and  tb«  Hci  * - 
oTCItti  8tuU$  d cltngahed.  and  they  hereby  tl^^htre  Umt  they 
wus-uter  a<hi;uu4trathv  iwurpatiuu  of  i >.*a-u:nlintuy 
Aadibin^prous-'wiwrrs'  rt*!t  L*runb:d  hy  tin? l '^n dilution,  the 
ftrtfjversloo  of  fiv*  civil  by  n>UlMry  law  in  HtAliM  not  in  lu* 
Hurm’don.  ihcitrlntrarv  military  i»nv.sl,  uni>n^jnim*.nt,  * rl- 
i<],  Hiid  ■sjr.mwirjb  of  AinoritKui  uUtscktia  in..SUIua  whmr  oivil 
Uw  in  full  forc*\  the  mipptv^mo  tjf- ftreedmu  ofvpfeech 
ntid  «{  the  pities  the  dftniiil  hT  \lie  right  ’W  fl-yhim,  the 
opf*ti  tA\ d Avowed  dirtry^wrd  of  yftafce  rights  tin  ciu^loy- 
mvutuf  dntahM  Uwt-»>albs,  and  the  liittrtcrooee  with  and 
. dfratAl  of  far#  right  of  tim  poopfa  to  n*  calculated 

j;  to  ypsv.nirt  a t^toiniion  ufilojl/idan  and  the  yWrj.<'Tuatic/r 
' of  a yi?vt*rninmtr  dcrivdug  its.  ju/*r;.powen»  frum  t.Uo  * ou*enl 
p(  itus  gbwrned.^ 

jb.)  fAewouw^t  irw  conduct  of  Uio  Atbui ni^vrution  in  n> 
iqWct  farwur  prisoners  >t  war. 

l.d.)  the  Minpot)>y  of  fho  IVmocrutlc  p^rJy 

whh  »mr  wbb"i^,  and  them,  lo  tho  erect  df  lh? 

rtUAitt|ag  pr**c \r>  raifi%.vfaUeihyfa  aod  kfatdu^  which 

flifiy  hava  «u  uifbly  OKrne/1.  y 

This  Platform  was  ndoptofi  yii:b  but  fame  dissent- 
'mg  votea>  Tlv*.  0r«i ven  t ion  then  ytrococJed  lu.  f»v 
[ hummatti/n  of  ciimfalut^  far  l^rcsidxml  and  V'icc* 
Tynshteht  ifiV  ftdltfanug  numvt  lAfing,  prbpfW^fi  ; 
Cfaurge  Bc  MTIclbu,  of  PcnnsylviUiia ; l\u.vmru- 
(AV  /IfaWell,  nf  Eeiifacky;  TfaumAb  W-  ^yra*>ult;-uf 
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Connecticut;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
and  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Powell 
declined,  saying,  that  in  the  present  crisis  the  can- 
didate of  the  party  should  come  from  a non-slave- 
holding  State.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  in  sec- 
onding the  nomination  of  Thomas  II.  Seymour,  de- 
nounced General  MkClellan  as  a tyrant  who  had 
first  stricken  down  the  liberty  of  Maryland  by  or- 
dering the  arrest  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Long,  of 
Ohio,  followed  in  the  same  strain.  He  said  that 
M^lellan  had  been  the  willing  instrument  of  a cor- 
rupt and  tyrannical  Administration,  and  had  gone 
even  further  than  Lincoln  in  the  perpetration  of  ty- 
rannical measures.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  replied, 
defending  General  M‘Clellan  for  his  arrest  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature.  A conspiracy,  he  said,  had 
been  formed  to  procure  the  secession  of  Maryland ; 
several  members  of  the  Legislature  were  among  the 
conspirators;  and  M‘Clellan  took  the  best  meas- 
ures in  his  power  to  thwart  the  treasonable  scheme. 
Had  he  not  done  so  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
the  vilest  treason.  A scene  of  confusion  ensued, 
during  which  the  Convention  adjourned. 

On  the  31st  the  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  Candidates.  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
The  vote  at  first  stood  162  for  M‘Clellan  and  64  for 
all  others.  Several  delegations  then  changed  their 
votes,  and  the  result  was  202 £ for  George  B.  MlClel- 
lan,  and  23  £ for  Thomas  H.  Seymour.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  voted  for  Seymour,  who  also  received 
nearly  half  the  votes  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri. 
The  remaining  eighteen  States  voted  unanimously 
for  McClellan,  whose  nomination,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  was  made  unanimous. 

For  Vice-President  the  following  persons  were 
proposed,  who  received  on  the  first  ballot  the  number 
of  votes  appended  to  their  names : George  H.  Pen- 
dleton, of  Ohio* 54 £ ; Daniel  W.  Voorhecs,  of  In- 
diana, 13 ; George  W.  Cass,  of  Pennsylvania,  2G ; 
James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  65  J ; Augustus  Dodge, 
of  Iowa,  9;  James  D.  Caton,  of  Illinois,  16;  Laz- 
arus W.  Pow  ell,  of  Kentucky,  32£  ; John  S.  Phelps, 
of  Missouri,  8.  On  the  second  ballot  the  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  delegation  said  that  this  State  hav- 
ing cast  its  33  votes  for  Mr.  Guthrie  against  his 
wish,  would  now  vote  for  Mr.  Pendleton ; all  the 
other  candidates  were  then  withdrawn,  and  Mr. 
Pendleton  was  unanimously  nominated. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  we  have  accounts  of  isolated  en- 
counters in  different  quarters  ; but  the  general  cur- 
rent of  intelligence  is  favorable  to  the  new  empire. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  has  granted  an  amnesty 
to  all  prisoners  whoso  offenses  are  strictly  political ; 
other  prisoners  sentenced  by  courts-martial  to  pun- 
ishment of  more  than  ten  years’  hard  labor  or  im- 
prisonment are  freed  from  the  excess  beyond  this. 
He  has  also  ordered  that  the  French  military  code 
shall  be  adopted  in  Mexico  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit.  The  Emperor  appears  to  be  endeavoring  to 
maintain  a conciliatory  policy  and  establish  a con- 
stitutional government,  and  has  asked  the  advice 
and  co-operation  of  notables  of  the  several  States. 

EUROPE. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  25th  of  July,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Lindsay  whether  the 
Government  intended,  in  concert  with  the  other 
European  powers,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  America,  Loifa  Palmerston 
said  that  at  present  he  thought  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  intermeddling.  Assurances  have 


been  given  to  the  French  Government  that  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  Maximilian  formally  notified  the 
European  Powers  of  his  having  possession  of  the 
government  Great  Britain  will  recognize  him  as 
Emperor  of  Mexico.  The  discussion  upon  the  al- 
leged fraudulent  enlistment  of  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica was  continued,  and  Government  was  doing  all 
in  its  pow'er  to  obviate  the  evil.  The  emigration 
from  Ireland  had  diminished  since  Government  had 
warned  the  peasantry  of  the  sufferings  which  await- 
ed them  in  America. — Parliament  adjourned  on  the 
29th.  The  Queen’s  Speech  stated  that  the  formal- 
ities having  all  been  arranged,  the  British  protect- 
orate over  the  Ionian  Islands  hod  ceased,  and  these 
islands  had  been  united  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  revolt  among  some  of  the  New  Zealand  tribes 
had  not  been  suppressed.  The  distress  arising  from 
the  want  of  cotton  had  abated.  The  condition  of 
the  revenue  had  been  so  favorable  that  considerable 
reductions  had  been  made  in  taxes.  The  strictest 
neutrality  would  be  observed  between  the  belliger- 
ents in  America. — Experiments  on  guns,  shot,  and 
armor  are  being  zealously  prosecuted.  By  the  lat- 
est results  a target  of  6 inches  of  iron  and  29  J inch- 
es of  oak  was  penetrated  by  220-pound  steel  bolts, 
and  4£  inches  of  iron  was  shown  to  be  no  protection 
against  100-pound  steel  shot.  Shot  of  chilled  cast 
iron  of  100  pounds  were  sent  clear  through  4£  inch- 
es of  solid  iron,  deep  into  the  tvooden  backing.  It 
was  supposed  that  with  heavier  iron  shot  the  back- 
in;;  would  also  have  been  penetrated.  These  chill- 
ed iron  shot,  after  passing  through  the  iron  armor, 
break  up  into  fragments  of  a few  ounces,  so  that 
they  combine  the  properties  of  steel  shot  and  of  the 
most  explosive  shells.  These  iron  shot  cost  only 
one-twentieth  as  much  as  steel  ones. — Three  men 
have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  £150  for  pro- 
curing men  to  enlist  on  board  the  Confederate  steam- 
er Rappahannock . — Orders  have  been  issued  that  no 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  either  of  the  belligerent 
powers  in  North  America  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
any  of  the  British  ports  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
mantled and  sold. — From  a telegram  dated  London, 
August  25,  we  learn  that  the  United  States  frigate 
Niagara  had  captured  the  privateer  Geoi'gia  twenty 
miles  off  Lisbon,  had  landed  her  captain  and  crew 
at  Dover,  and  dispatched  the  vessel  to  New  York. 
The  Georgia  at  the  time  of  her  capture  was  sailing 
under  the  British  flag. 

The  last  scene  in  the  Polish  insurrection  was  en- 
acted on  the  5th  of  August  by  the  execution  of  five 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders.  These  were  Romu- 
ald Trangut,  the  recognized  chief  of  the  govern- 
ment; Raphael  Krajcwski,  Joseph  Toczyski,  Ro- 
man Zulinski,  and  Johann  Jeziranski,  heads  of 
different  departments.  Tweuty-two  men  and  four 
women  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  military 
tribunals,  but  the  Viceroy  commuted  the  punish- 
ment of  seventeen  of  the  men  and  all  of  the  women 
to  banishment  in  Siberia  for  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods. 

The  Danish  war  has  ended.  The  Danish  King, 
by  an  agreement  signed  on  the  1st  of  August,  cedes 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
all  his  rights  to  the  Duchies  of  Sclileswig-IIolstein 
and  Lauenburg.  In  order  to  simplify  the  boundary 
certain  exchanges  of  territory  are  made,  the  lines  to 
be  settled  by  a definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Provision 
is  made  in  this  agreement  for  the  debt  of  the  king- 
dom ; the  Duchies  to  pay  the  war  expenses  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  Denmark  thus  loses  about  one- 
third  of  her  population. 
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THE  Easy  Chair  presents  its  most  humble  com- 
pliments to  its  friends,  and  begs  to  repeat  what 
it  has  said  veTy  often,  that  it  is  not  its  province  to 
decide  upon  the  acceptability  of  communications  for 
the  Magazine.  They  should  be  addressed  simply 
to  the  Editor  or  to  the  Publishers,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive the  most  courteous  consideration.  If  sent  to 
the  Easy  Chair  it  merely  hands  them  over  to  Rhad- 
am&nthus  Niemaud,  LL.I).,  the  perfectly  accom- 
plished editor;  and  Dr.  Niemand  docs  not  regard 
them  with  the  least  increase  of  favor  because  they 
come  through  the  hands  of  the  Easy  Chair.  Nor  is 
any  thing  gained  in  the  way  of  especial  recommend- 
ation by  intrusting  them  to  the  Easy  Chair,  for  Dr. 
Niemand  always  puts  it  upon  its  honor — “Have 
you  read  this,  and  is  it  good  ?”  is  the  terrible  ques- 
tion of  Dr.  Niemand.  And  if  the  abashed  Chair, 
hoping  to  save  some  doubtful,  trembling  candidate, 
hesitates  in  its  reply,  there  comes  the  final  inquiry, 
“If  you  w'ere  Editor  would  you  accept  it?” 

Now  the  Easy  Chair,  being  by  nature,  and  it 
hopes  in  practice,  an  honest  piece  of  furnituro,  and 
being  thus  specially  put  upon  its  honor,  must  an- 
swer truthfully,  if  it  is  in  a position  to  answer  at  all : 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  obliged 
to  say,  44  Since  you  put  the  matter  in  that  shape, 
Dr.  Niemand,  if  I were  in  your  place — which  thank 
Heaven  I am  not — I should  not  accept  the  article.” 
Whereupon  the  Doctor  makes  answer,  “ Since  you 
have  read  the  article,  Mr.  E.  C.,  and  do  not  think 
it  available,  I will  decline  it.  Your  unfavorable 
judgment  decides  the  matter.” 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Easy  Chair 
can  conscientiously  say,  “I  think  I should  accept 
this  article,”  it  only  means  that  it  thinks  it  among 
the  best  that  have  come  into  its  arms.  It  can  know 
nothing  of  the  other  hundreds  that  fill  the  pigeon- 
holes in  the  Editor’s  sanctum.  lie  receives  a score 
where  the  Chair  receives  one,  and  by  the  simple 
doctrine  of  chances  it  is  pibbable  that  he  has  just 
twenty  times  as  many  good  ones.  Whether  the  two 
or  three  best  will  he  found  among  the  Chairs  five  or 
the  Editor’s  hundred,  the  latter  functionary  must 
decide.  Thus  while  the  Chair’s  unfavorable  opin- 
ion, supposing  it  given,  is  decisive  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a MS.,  its  favorable  opinion  is  ndt  at 
all  practically  decisive  in  favor  of  acceptance.  The 
Easy  Chair  confides  in  the  good  nature  of  its  friends, 
especially  as  they  must  see  that  their  interest  is  not 
served  by  the  application  through  it : for  R.  N.  may 
very  possibly  accept  a paper  which  E.  C.  would  de- 
cline; but  he  can  not  accept  any  article  because 
E.  C.  thinks  it  good.  The  Easy  Chair  can  there- 
fore best  serve  its  friends  by  not  reading  the  MSS. 
sent  to  it;  so  that  when  It.  N.  asks,  “Have  you 
read  this  MS.,  and  would  you  accept  it  ?”  E.  C.  can 
answer,  “ I have  not  read  it,  and  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  you.” 

Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Niemand,  who  is  at  present  rusticating  at  the 
Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,  the  Easy  Chair  ventures 
upon  this  loud  whisper  to  its  friends  : Take  or  send 
your  manuscripts  quietly  to  the  Editor  or  the  Pub- 
lishers, at  their  office,  not  at  their  houses. 


Now  that  the  sage  of  Brooklyn  Heights  has  be- 
come the  late  and  lamented,  the  weather,  and  es- 
pecially his  favorite  “heated  term,” has  been  play- 
ing all  manner  of  pranks.  In  truth,  it  has  been 


gamboling  without  reason.  Seven  continuous  weeks 
of  heated  term  without  a friendly  shower  is  an  ardor 
more  passionate  than  pleasant.  A lurid  sun  burn- 
ing in  a brassy  sky  at  morning,  a mist  as  of  per- 
spiring brass  during  the  day,  and  a brassy  moon 
setting  spectrally  at  evening  are  phenomena  from 
w hich  we  should  probably  have  been  spared  could 
we  only  have  retained  E.  M.,  the  genial  monitor  of 
the  weather.  But  he  is  gone,  and  apparently  all 
our  clouds  and  calculations  are  gone  w'ith  him. 
There  were  many  curious-looking  people  to  he  seen 
strolling  upon  the  Battery  during  the  intolerable 
dryness  of  the  mid-summer.  Their  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  Heights  beyond  the  East  River,  and  could 
their  parched  tongues  and  lips  have  articulated  we 
should  probably  have  heard  them  adjuring  the 
weather-clerk  to  come  again  as  the  poet  said  Queen 
Guinevere  came — 

44  In  a sunlit  fall  of  rain.” 

But  E.  M.  has  gone,  and  with  him  all  the  stability 
of  the  seasons. 

Yet  the  great  city  seemed  never  so  full  as  when 
it  was  hottest.  Indeed,  if  Grant  had  only  closed 
Nassau  and  Wall  streets  at  both  ends  a dozen  times 
in  one  day  he  might  have  filled  his  wasted  ranks 
with  ease,  and  the  work  have  been  accomplished. 
An  indolent  Easy  Chair  rolling  along  looked  in 
vain  for  the  grass  that  w'as  to  spring  between  the 
pavements.  Indeed,  no  steed  but  Pegasus  could 
be  safely  fed  upon  the  hay  cut  this  summer  in 
Broadway  between  the  Bowling  Green  and  Union 
Square.  Such  streams  of  life  coursing  through  the 
hot  channels  of  the  city  and  almost  choking  them ! 
Such  fierce  eagerness ; such  .doubt,  hope,  despair ; 
such  a motley  crew— lx>ys  and  girls,  men  and  w'o- 
men,  Don  Quixote,  Hamlet,  Squire  Western,  Fagin, 
and  Isaac  of  York,  jostling,  hurrying,  muttering, 
scowling,  smiling,  grimacing,  cursing— all  elbow- 
ing on  to  make  money,  to  lose  it,  stretching  out  to 
seize  the  prize,  grinning,  and  dropping  dead.  “ Dust 
w'e  are : to  dust  wre  must  return and  in  sad  and 
ludicrous  truth,  all  hurrying  from  the  grave  back 
again  to  our  precious  dust. 

So  the  Easy  Chair  got  upon  wheels  and  rolled 
off  into  the  Conhccticut  Valley.  The  serene  pas- 
toral scenery'  of  this  region  has  the  kind  of  com- 
pleteness and  elegance  that  is  always  associated 
with  the  English  landscape.  The  gentle  winding 
river,  the  graceful  hills,  which  are  mountains  by 
courtesy,  tlie  broad  luxuriant  meadows,  the  fertile 
fields,  the  drooping,  generous,  single  trees  and 
pretty  clustering  groves,  the  neat,  thrifty  villages, 
the  universal  luxuriant  tranquillity,  leave  & soft 
picture  in  the  memory  and  imagination  of  which 
they  are  never  w eary. 

But  the  traveler  of  to-day  presently  observes  an 
increasing  crop  in  the  peaceful  valley,  which  the 
luckless  Puritan  farmers  of  Deerfield  were  not  cul- 
tivating when  the  Indians  came  whooping  dow'n 
upon  them  from  the  hills.  Nor  did  the  traveler  of 
tw  enty  years  ago  observe  it.  It  is  a very  neat  crop, 
regularly  planted  and  carefully  tilled— the  most 
useless  and  the  most  profitable  crop,  for  its  extent, 
in  the  valley.  For  it  is  that  44  good  creature”  to- 
bacco. As  we  rumbled  and  whizzed  through  the 
teeming  fields  the  meditative  Easy  Chair  could  not 
but  reflect  how*  man,  the  king,  subordinates  every' 
thing  to  the  indulgence  of  a w him,  or  a trivial  or 
even  pernicious  habit.  Smoking,  at  least,  is  a 
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ly  repeats  the  fact  as  a solution  of  the  surprise. 
‘‘But  such  is  the  effect  of  a ready  market  with  re- 
munerative prices.”  To  borrow  his  own  words,  it  • 
would  still  seem  surprising  that  there  should  be  a 
ready  market  for  something  that  injures  every  buy- 
er, unless  perhaps  we  reflected  that  it  benefits  ev- 
ery seller.  Which  is  probably  as  lucid  a solution 
of  the  mystery’  as  we  are  likely  to  reach. 

Waiting  at  one  of  the  stations  in  the  valley,  the 
Easy  Chair  contrived  to  get  over  a fence  and  ac- 
cost an  old  man  who  was  snapping  off  the  stalks 
of  the  tobacco  plant.  Complacent  patriarch  of  the 
poisonous  crop,  he  spoke  with  the  confidence  of 
knowledge. 

“Forty  or  fifty  good  loads  to  the  acre,”  said 
he ; “a  little  well-rotted  manure  or  phosphate  in 
the  hill ; and  be  sure  to  rotate.” 

The  Easy  Chair  suggested  that  it  had  heard  the 
crop  might  be  pushed  continuously  upon  a well-fed 
soil,  like  onions. 

“ I have  tried  it  both  ways,”  quoth  the  Patri- 
arch, calmly  snipping  off  heads.  “ Sow  it  W'ell ; 
choose  the  best  plants ; set  ’em  out  carefully : these 
here  were  planted  out  about  the  10th  of  June,  and 
w ill  be  ready  for  cutting  at  the  end  of  August.  I 
am  breaking  the  heads  to  let  the  leaves  spread.” 

In  the  West  Indies  all  but  four  leaves  are  some- 
times stripped  off,  when  the  cultivator  is  more  bent 
upon  quality  than  quantity. 

“ And  how  much  will  you  get  to  the  acre  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  a ton  is  a great  crop.  Fourteen  or  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  hundred  pounds.” 

“The  price  is  good  now,”  insinuated  the  Easy 
Chair. 

A benignant  smile  slowly  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Patriarch,  who  continued  to  snip  and 
beam,  ejaculating  that  “ tubbakker  is  about  as  poo- 
tv  a crop  as  a man  can  raise.” 

“ Do  ypu  smoke  ?”  blandly  inquired  the  Chair. 

“No,”  replied  the  Patriarch,  sobering,  and  with 
the  air  of  a deacon  W’ho  had  been  accused  of  pro- 
fanity. 

As  the  Easy  Chair  stumbled  back  again  over  the 
fence,  it  turned  and  watched  the  Patriarch,  who 
somehow  seemed  to  it  to  bo  Poor  Richard  him- 
self. For  although  it  is  solemnly  conscious  of  the 
Superintendent’s  truth  that  the  pootv  crop  injures 
to  some  extent  all  who  use  it,  yet  Richard  love3  a 
pe^iy,  and  proportion  ably  twro. 

If  you  see  buildings  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
which  are  strange  to  you,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  they  are  sweat  houses  for  the  tobacco.  It  is 
a tradition  that  the  crop  impoverishes  the  soil.  But 
such  a tradition  would  hardly  have  arisen  in  a re- 
gion w here  the  soil  was  liberally  fed  and  renewed. 
In  the  West  Indies  and  our  Southern  States  tobacco 
is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  so  many  desolate  and 
| abandoned  fields.  But  the  slave  system  of  agricul- 
ture is  always  and  every  where  the  most  expensive 
| and  exhaustive,  whatever  the  crop  may  be. 


vice  which  has  tiie  full  benefit  of  clergy ; nor  does  the 
Easy  Chair  mean  to  deny  the  solace  of  Milton’s  pipe, 
or  of  th?  w’eed  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  “drank.” 
Whoever  chooses  to  fight  under  that  dreary  old  pe- 
dant James  may  do  so,  and  blow  out  as  many  pipes 
as  possible.  But  the  interesting  fact  is,  that,  after 
all  the  moral  and  sanitary  tornadoes  that  have  burst 
upon  the  lazy  fire  that  burns  at  the  human  mouth, 
it  still  burns  on,  and  the  most  Furitan  fields  are 
gradually  coming  to  pay  tribute  to  it.  There  is 
unquestionably  something  pleasantly  Catholic  in 
the  spec  tacle  of  a man  seating  himself  comfortably 
and  reading  placidly  through  the  fumes  of  his  to- 
bacco the  last  tremendous  onslaught  upon  it  in  the 
Magazine  or  the  medical  journal.  With  wrhat  ur- 
banity the  smoker  regards  Poor  Richard’s  statement 
that  tw'o  cigars  a day  is  seventy  cents  a week — or 
tw’O  dollars  and  eighty  cents  a month,  which  is 
thirty -six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a year;  and 
that  for  thirty- six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a year 
innumerable  and  incalculable  benefits  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  human  family — and  von,  dear  §ir, 
you,  with  an  immortal  soul,  saved  from  this  beast- 
ly, filthy,  nasty,  disgusting  habit,  conducive  to 
blindness,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  bad  breath, 
and  an  early  grave.  Certainly  there  never  were 
such  admirable  and  prolonged  arguments  that  end- 
ed so  absolutely  in  smoke. 

Poor  Richard  and  the  moral  censor  might  cer- 
tainly hope  and  expect  that  the  remorseless,  hy- 
drostatic pressure  of  the  new’  tax-bills  upon  to- 
bacco w’ould  reduce  its  use ; but  alas ! it  will  be 
found  probably  merely  to  have  stimulated  the  domes- 
tic growth,  and  to  have  changed  the  foreign  supply. 
There  arc  men  still  among  us  w ho  remember  when, 
in  their  golden  youth,  the  best  Havanas  could  be 
readily  bought  for  twenty-five  dollars  a thousand, 
which,  as  Poor  Richard  will  at  once  sec,  would  have 
allowed  two  cigars  daily  and  an  extra  one  on  Sun- 
days. Such  men  must  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  the  w’orld  has  changed  for  the  w orse.  As  the 
price  has  risen,  however,  the  result  has  been  not 
what  P.  R.  would  have  wished,  but  the  source  of 
supply  has  been  changed.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
cheroot  w'as  occasionally  smoked  by  a China  trad- 
er. It  wras  not  a very  pleasant  smoke ; but  within 
a few  years  the  import  and  supply  of  Manilla  cigars, 
to  replace  the  Havanas,  which  the  increasing  price 
had  rendered  more  inaccessible,  has  been  enormous. 
And  that  the  deleterious  tobacco  supply  may  not 
fail,  the  domestic  production  has  been  enormously 
increased. 

It  appears  that  from  1830  to  1819  the  domestic 
tobacco  crop  decreased  more  than  19,000,000  pounds ; 
hut  it  increased  from  199,752,055  pounds  in  1819  to 
1*29,390,771  in  1859;  and  during  the  last  five  years 
it  has  been  greatly  developed  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  1859  Ohio  raised  more  than  25 J mil- 
lions of  pounds ; wrhile  in  the  ten  years  ending  w’ith 
that  year  New  York  raised  her  production  from 
83,189  to  5,704,582  pounds.  Exemplary  Massachu- 
setts raised  hers  from  138,210  to  3,233,198  pounds; 
and  steady  old  Connecticut,  w hich,  despite  her  vir- 
tue, still  connives  at  cakes  and  ale,  swelled  her 
growth  from  1,207,024  to  0,000,133  pounds.  “It 
would  seem  surprising,”  says  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Eighth  Census,  “that  a 
crop  w'hich  is  said  to  impoverish  the  soil  more  than 
any  other,  and  to  injure  to  some  extent  every  one 
who  uses  it,  should  bo  found  so  desirable  as  to  in- 
crease 106  per  cent,  in  ten  years.”  With  excellent 
gravity  the  worthy  Superintendent  then  immediate- 


Herts are  some  pleasant,  thoughtful  verses, 
which  the  poet  calls  “ Autumn,  from  a New  En- 
gland point  of  view’ 

Bearing  the  shining  sickle  in  hU  hand. 

And  crowned  with  chaplets  of  the  nodding  wheat. 
Autumn,  the  Reaper,  stalks  along  the  land. 

With  drifts  of  dead  leaves  blown  about  his  feet. 

The  scarlet  glories  that  enrobe  the  woods ; 

Witch  voices  haunting  groves  of  ash  apd  elm ; 
Inverted  skies  that  float  in  silent  floods; 

Make  the  wide  landscape  an  enchknied  realm. 
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No  more  is  heard  the  mower's  ringing  blade. 

No  more  the  blackbird  whistles  in  the  sedge; 

No  more  the  crimson-fingered  village  maid 
Seeks  the  wild  fruitage  of  the  berry  hedge. 

Bat  from  the  hills  the  smiles  of  Summer  die. 

And  trailing  vapors  float  in  dismal  shrouds; 

And  swiftly  through  the  blue  fields  of  the  sky 
The  winds,  like  shepherds,  drive  the  fleecy  clouds. 

Now  comes  the  mellow  Indian  Summer  time, 

When  wold  and  woodland,  stretching  for  and  fair, 
In  panoramic  splendor  lie  sublime, 

And  waver  in  the  illuminated  air! 

November  seems  with  golden  June  to  join. 

And  from  the  morning  windows  whlte-embost 
The  Fairies  of  the  warm  west  wind  purloin 
The  silver  pictures  of  the  artist.  Frost! 

As  some  sad  lover,  touched  with  soft  regret, 

Pauses,  remembering  all  his  lady’s  charms, 

Then  chides  the  weakness  that  can  not  forget, 

Then  turns  again  to  seek  her  happy  arms, 

So  tha  weak  Year,  too  foolish  and  too  fond. 

Revenues  his  slow  steps,  and  backward  goes; 
Irresolute  to  break  so  sweet  a bond. 

And  leave  unklss’d  the  Summer's  latest  rose! 

Caught  by  unequal  gusts  the  vane  on  high 
From  point  to  point  perpetually  swings; 

And  like  some  giant  fowl  that  strives  to  fly, 

The  wind-mill  flutters  its  enormous  wings! 

In  orchards  heaped  with  fruit  the  beggared  trees 
Sigh  hoarsely  each  to  each  with  windy  words, 

And  toss  their  bare  arms  to  the  fitful  breeze, 

Like  frantic  misers  loth  to  lose  their  hoards! 

The  russet  fields,  resigning  to  the  flail 

Their  golden  sheaves,  are  yet  not  all  bereft, 

For  here  and  there,  drab-dreas’d,  the  Quaker  quail, 
Like  gleaning  Ruth,  secures  what  man  has  left. 

But  more  suspicious  the  marauding  crow 
Still  eyes  the  sentry-effigy  askance, 

That  guards  its  post  through  all  the  storms  that  blow, 
And  spins  and  swings  as  in  an  elfin  dance.  < 

By  lonely  lakes  and  marsh y-bottomed  vales 
The  water-fowl  assemble  night  by  night, 

Till  all  the  covey,  warned  by  colder  gales. 

Trails  to  the  south  its  long  loquacious  flight. 

In  countless  tribes  that  blur  the  harvest  moon. 

And  make  the  heavens  clamorous  as  they  go; 

Haply  if  ere  they  reach  some  far  lagoon 
No  sportsman's  tube  shall  lay  their  leader  low. 

For  now  the  Pilgrim  festival  Is  near, 

When  all  the  varied  crop  is  safely  stored. 

Honored  Thanksgiving!  to  New  England  dear! 

When  fowl,  or  wild  or  tame,  controls  the  board. 

Once  more  around  the  old  familiar  hearth 
The  household  draws,  and  tuneful  voices  ring; 

And  annual  games,  well-worn  and  rustic  mirth, 

Swell  high  the  honors  of  the  Harvest  King. 

Yet  erven  while  we  pledge  his  jovial  reign 
Our  gayest  songs  are  saddened  in  their  tone ; 

For  a new  ruler,  with  his  boisterous  train, 

Usurps  the  realm  and  climbs  into  the  throne. 

And  all  too  soon  the  bounty-dropping  star 
Dips  toward  the  darkened  verge  and  sinks  below; 
While  o'er  the  waste  white  Winter's  clattering  car 
Approaches  swift,  whirled  io  a eloud  of  snow ! 


Tennyson  did  not  act  wisely  in  changing  the  j 
title  of  his  new  volume  from  “ Idyls  of  the  Hearth” 
to  “Enoch  Arden for  Enoch  Arden  is  an  idyl  of 
the  hearth,  and  Tennyson  has  virtually  created  that 
kind  of  simple,  domestic  poem  of  which,  in  his  for- 
mer volumes,* “ Dora,”  “Walking  to  the  Mail,” 


« "The  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  "Audley  Court, ” 

| “Edwin  Morris,”  and  “The  Brook”  are  memorable 
! and  exquisite  illustrations. 

| It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  this  impression  record- 
| ed  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  181*2,  twenty -two  years 
ago,  by  that  friend  of  Carlyle’s  whom  he  calls  "the 
noble  Steding,  a radiant  child  of  the  empyrean,  clad 
in  bright  auroral  hues  in  the  memory  of  all  that 
knew  him and  again,  “the  brilliant,  beautiful,  and 
cheerful  John  Sterling.”  Ilis  name  can  not  be  men- 
tioned to  one  at  all  familiar  with  his  life  ahd  his  ex- 
quisite biography  by  Carlyle  but  the  passionate  pa- 
thos of  his  own  lines  musically  sighs  through  the 
mind: 

a Wail  for  Dedalus ! all  that  U fuireut!" 

He  wrote  of  Tennyson:  “We  have  now  reached 
that  class  of  poems  which  stand  first  on  our  list, 
and  which  wc  have  entitled  idyls.  We  have  re- 
served till  now  all  special  mention  of  them,  as 
holding  them  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson’s writings,  a real  addition  to  our  literature. 
They  have  all  more  or  less  of  the  properly  idyllic 
character,  though  in  three  or  four  of  them  murked 
with  the  rapid  and  suggestive  style  of  the  ballad. 
In  all  we  find  some  warm  feeling,  most  often  love, 
a clear  and  faithful  eve  for  visible  nature,  skillful 
art  and  completeness  of  construction,  and  a mould 
of  verse  which  for  smoothness  and  play  of  melody 
has  seldom  been  equaled  in  the  language.  The 
heart-felt  tenderness,  the  glow,  the  gracefulness,  the 
strong  sense,  the  lively  painting  in  many  of  these 
compositions,  drawn  from  the  heart  of  our  actual 
English  life,  set  them  far  above  the  glittering  mar- 
vels and  musical  phantasms  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
mythological  romances,  at  first  sight  the  most  strik- 
ing portions  of  his  works.  Among  the  happier 
specimens  of  this  class  two  arc  pre-eminent — “The 
Gardener’s  Daughter” and  “ Dora.”  These  are  both 
of  them  idyls  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
might  rank  with  the  eclogues  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  and  with  some  poems  of  Goethe,  as  anec- 
dotes drawn  from  rustic  life  and  rounded  into  song. 
As  compared  with  the  antique  models  we  see  in 
them  all  the  gain  that  Christianity  and  civilization 
have  brought  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  and  to 
the  characters  of  w omen.” 

This  is  just  appreciation,  and  it  is  simply  and 
truly  expressed.  Yet  had  Sterling  lived  to  read 
the  “ Idyls  of  the  King”  ho  would  have  found  the 
same  human  heart  beating  in  those  “mythological 
romances”  as  in  “The  Gardener’s  Daughter.”  At 
the  time  Sterling  wrote  he  was  confused  by  a the- 
ory that  a poet  of  to-day  should  choose  his  subjects 
from  the  life  of  to-day.  It  is  certainly  well  if  he 
does;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  he  should,  any 
more  than  it  is  a cardinal  condition  of  a true  Amer- 
ican literature  that  it  shall  describe  Niagara,  the 
Prairies,  or  the  Indians.  It  is  the  letter  that  kill- 
eth.  The  noblest,  truest,  and  most  Christian  poem 
of  this  time  is  the  Queen  Guinevere  of  the  “ Idyls.” 
But  the  scene  and  the  persons  arc  all  shadowy  and 
fabulous. 

In  the  new  “ Idyls  of  the  Hearth,”  as  we  hope 
the  poet  will  yet  call  them,  he  touches  a more  sol- 
emn stop  than  in  his  previous  domestic  idyls.  But 
the  scope  is  still  the  same  ; it  is  to  show  the  master  ' 
springs  of  tragedy  and  romance  in  the  homeliest 
or  most  familiar  conditions  of  life.  It  is  not  with- 
out a start  of  surprise  that  the  reader  finds  in  these 
most  dainty  and  elegant  of  verses  the  same  kind  of 
inspiration  as  In  Wordsworth’s  “ Idiot  Boy,”  and 
“Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill.”  Yet  in  the  one 
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case  the  homeliness  of  the  condition  seems  to  affect 
the  sentiment ; while  in  the  other  the  purity  of  the 
feeling  refines  every  form  under  which  it  appears. 

The  fascinating  fancy  which  Hawthorne  elabora- 
ted under  the  title  44  Wakefield,”  of  a man  quietly 
withdrawing  from  his  home  and  severing  himself 
for  many  years  from  his  family,  yet  stealing  to  the 
window  s in  the  darkness  to  see  wife  and  children, 
and  the  changes  time  works  in  his  familiar  circle, 
is  reproduced  in  “ Enoch  Arden,”  except  that  the 
separation  is  involuntary,  and  the  unbetrayed  look- 
ing in  upon  the  changes  of  years  is  not  a mere 
psychological  diversion  but  an  act  of  the  highest 
moral  heroism.  Indeed  the  tale  is  profoundly  trag- 
ical, and  like  the  last  idyl  of  the  King  is  a rare 
tribute  to  the  master  passion  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  not  the  most  subtle  selfishness,  wrhispers  the 
poet ; it  is  the  perfection  of  self-denial.  Xavier  de 
Maistrc  says  that  the  Fornarina  loved  her  love 
more  than  her  lover.  Not  so  would  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna have  loved.  Not  so  loved  Enoch  Arden. 
There  is  no  nobler  tale  of  true  love  than  his. 

It  is  told  with  that  consummate  elegance  in 
which  Tennyson  has  no  peer.  The  English  lan- 
guage has  a burnished  beauty  in  his  use  of  it  which 
is  marvelous.  In  his  earlier  verses  it  was  too 
dainty,  too  conspicuously  fastidious,  and  the  words 
were  chosen  too  much  for  themselves  and  their 
special  suggestions  and  individual  melody.  But 
his  mastery  of  them  now  is  manly.  It  is  as  strik- 
ing as  Milton’s,  although  entirely  different.  There 
are  a Miltonic  and  a Tcnnysonian  blank  verse  in 
English  literature — is  there  any  other?  Could 
there  be,  viewed  in  every  aspect,  a more  perfect 
piece  of  literary  art,  for  instance,  than  the  idyl 
called  “ The  Brook,”  in  the  Maud  volume  ? Hear 
how  the  bubbling,  hastening  melody  of  the  stream 
melts  into  the  pensive  stateliness  of  the  poet’s  med- 
itation : 

“ I steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I slide  by  hazel  covers; 

I move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

“I  slip,  I slide,  I gloom,  I glance. 

Among  my  skimming  swallows: 

1 make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

“I  jnurraur  under  moon  and  stars 
In  brambly  wildernesses; 

I linger  by  my  shingly  bars: 

I loiter  round  my  cresses; 

“And  out  again  I curve  and  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I go  on  forever. 

“Yes,  men  may  come  and  go,  and  these  are  gone. 

All  gone.  My  dearest  brother  Edmund  sleeps. 

Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  spire, 

Bnt  unfamiliar  Arno,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brunelleschi ; sleeps  in  peace ; and  he. 

Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 
Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb; 

I scraped  the  lichen  from  it.  Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
Far  off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars, 

And  breathes  in  converse  seasons.  All  are  gone.” 

There  is  nothing  so  fine  as  this  in  the  new  vol- 
ume, and  undoubtedly  “The  Brook”  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  Tcnnysonian  art.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a manly  tragic  hold  of  the  heart  and  imag- 
ination in  Enoch  Arden  which  certainly  indicates 
no  decline  of  power,  if  also  no  new  force  and  direc- 


tion. The  minor  poems  in  the  new  volume  are 
either  poor  for  Tennyson,  or  merely  curious.  The 
“ Experiments”  in  various  metres  are  all  failures 
as  poems,  and  as  experiments  they  are  impertinent. 
We  ask  pictures  of  a painter,  not  the  emptyings  of 
his  port-folio;  nor  do  we  go  to  a concert  to  hear 
Liszt  or  Thai  berg  practice  the  scales. 

Yet  this  volume,  with  all  the  others  of  Tenny- 
son, are  an  invaluable  study  to  even*  literary  as- 
pirant and  neophyte ; for  as  his  poems  are  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  fondness  of  the  literary 
spirit  of  the  age  for  the  most  gorgeous  verbiage,  so 
they  are  the  most  noble  examples  of  a luxuriant 
tendency  constantly  restrained  and  tempered  by 
the  truest  taste.  He  has  gained  severity  and  sim- 
plicity without  losing  richness,  and  force  without 
losing  fire.  Literature  is  not  the  record  of  thought 
only — it  is  thought  and  the  vehicle  of  thought. 
Gold  is  very  precious ; but  gold  carved  by  Benve-  ‘ 
nuto  is  priceless. 


44  A Disappointed  Man”  pleads  his  case  so  pa- 
thetically that  the  Easy  Chair  is  sure  of  gratifying 
its  readers  if  it  listens  with  them  to  the  argument 
once  more : 

41  Dear  Easy  Chair, — Behold  me  once  more  at  your  el- 
bow entreating  audience.  Many  weeks  ago  I wrote  you  a 
letter  or  two  about  the  sorrows  of  unappreciated  men  of 
letters,  who  go  about,  not  seeking  to  devour  any  body,  but 
somebody  to  devour— men  whose  souls  and  bodies  depend 
in  a great  measure  upon  their  success  with  editors.  I 
say  nothing  of  others  dependent  upon  them.  I have  no 
pallet  to  paint,  if  I had  the  heart  to  conceive,  the  wretch- 
edness, the  absolute  want  of  little  children,  and  the  tor- 
tures of  the  mothers,  when  the  father’s  purse  is  empty  and 
his  heart  is  sad  because  he  hath  been  turned  away— no, 
not  turned. — denied  admittance  to  the  pages  of  some  maga- 
zine or  periodical. 

uIn  the  August  number  of  your  Magazine  I have  seen 
a letter  from  u A Hopeful  Man,”  who  has  a word  to  say 
upon  the  same  subject ; and  I doubt  not  but  that  there  are 
many  others,  who  never  will  say  any  tiling  with  pen  and 
ink,  who  feel  grateful  for  these  pleadings  in  their  behalf. 

u Be  this  as  it  may,  I can  not  but  feel,  and  I have  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  rashly,  that  there  Is  need  of  re- 
form in  this  little  matter  of  deciding  upon  literary  contri- 
butions. Let  me  state  one  case  which  often  occurs;  it 
may  illustrate  briefly  one  phase  of  this  vexatious  ques- 
tion. We  set  out,  be  it  remembered,  with  the  supposition 
that  an  editor  was,  or  should  be,  the  judge  of  what  was 
best  for  his  readers,  just  as  a physician  knows  what  pills 
to  give  sick  people.  Now  for  my  illustration : Born  bastes 
edits  a magazine,  and  it  obtains  a good  circulation.  It 
makes  money  for  its  proprietors  and  fame  for  its  editor, 
when  suddenly  Bom  bastes  disappears  from  the  scene  (dies, 
if  you  will,  like  the  heavy  father  in  the  play),  and  anoth- 
er editor  comes  to  wield  the  sceptre.  The  subscriptions 
increase  amazingly;  the  whole  land  rings  with  the  sagac- 
ity, the  tact,  the  judgment,  the  discrimination  of  the  new 
editor.  How  is  this?  Did  not  Bpxnb&stes  suit  the  popu- 
lar taste?  Did  he  not  select  the  first-fruits  of  geniqsf 
Ah  no;  he  did  the  best  he  could,  honest  man,  but  his 
best  was  not  the  best  for  the  proprietors,  as  the  success 
of  the  new  editor  proves.  Has  the  literary  excellence  of 
the  age  suddenly  improved  f Not  at  all.  Tlio  times  are 
contemporaneous,  but  what  Bom  bastes  threw  away  as 
quartz  the  new  editor  saw  contained  gold,  and  he  worked 
his  vein  to  profit. 

“Take  the  list  of  contributors  to  any  magazine.  • They 
are  well  known  to  the  readers,  and  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  are  simply  a reflection  of  these  several  individ- 
uals; so  that  some  periodicals  might  not  improperly  be 
called,  * Wit,  Essays,  Flatness,  Ptoems,  Turgidity,  Ro- 
mance, and  Stupidity,  by  Brown,  Jones,  and  Company.' 

“ Sometimes  I almost  think  that  rotation  in  office  would 
be  a good  plan  to  put  in  force  with  editors.  Bear  in  mind 
that  I am  one;  but  fortunately  for  my  own  peace  of  mind 
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and  conscience  I am  not  obliged  to  ait  in  judgment  upon 
any  tales,  poems,  or  what  not,  for  these  are  not  in  the 
province  of  my  journal.  If  rotation  was  proposed,  I know 
very  many  who  would  second  the  motiou  with  the  hope 
of  reform  in  the  matter  of  decisions. 

“Badinage  aside,  however,  I admit  freely  that  editors 
are  conscientious,  well-meaning  men,  but  there  are  some 
abuses  that  need  correction ; and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  excit- 
ing reflection  that  I have  written  these  letters. 

“I  have  seen  one  editor  (who  should  have  been  more 
consistent  because  he  rose  from  nothing  himself)  take  up 
an  article,  just  glance  over  it,  turn  page  after  page,  take  a 
birds-eyc  view  of  the  Contents,  and  in  two  minutes*  time 
scratch  off  a line  of  rejection  to  the  unlucky  author,  and 
then  lay  the  MS.  away. 

“Now  if  I had  not  known  the  contents  of  the  article  he 
was  reading  I should  have  thought  it  was  cither  so  horri- 
bly written  that  he  couldn't  decipher  it,  or  else  that  it 
was  of  the  blood -and- thunder  style,  and  plainly  unsuita- 
ble for  his  purpose.  It  was  neither.  It  was  a beautiful 
fairy-tale ; and  the  author  feeling  hurt  at  the  summary 
manner  In  which  he  was  treated  took  the  article  to  an- 
other editor  on  the  same  paper  and  had  it  accepted  at 
once.  This  is  a fact 

u I might  cite  many  similar  instances,  which  go  to  prove 
that  carelessness  in  an  editorial  room  is  almost  a sin,  cer- 
tainly a moral  delinquency,  which  the  offender  ought  to 
suffer  for— not  the  contributor. 

“All  this  discussion  about  editors  and  their  responsi- 
bilities has  been  confined  solely  to  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  fiction,  or  works  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  Of 
course  in  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  in  business  life, 
finance,  the  laws  of  commerce,  etc.,  etc.,  this  extreme 
sensitiveness  does  not  prevail,  and  if  an  article  of  this 
kind  is  declined  the  man  of  common  sense  does  not  feel 
grieved,  lie  knows  nothing  of  that  other  wound  which  is 
sharper  than  a serpent’s  fang.  Suppose  your  little  darling 
child  went  tottering  forth  upon  the  street,  and  a ruffian 
should  smite  him  on  the  cheek— your  grief,  agony  even, 
would  be  too  deep  for  utterance,  and  that  is  just  the  feel- 
ing a disappointed  contributor  has. 

UI  am  not  so  unreasonable  or  unpractical  as  to  imagine 
or  suppose  for  an  instant  that  a literary  man  should  never 
loee  his  labor.  The  merchant  loses  his  goods,  the  mechanic 
his  time.  Shall  we  of  the  pen  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey 
for  all  time?  But  a year  of  losses ! an  unprofitable  season, 
a bad  run  of  luck,  tale  after  tale  sent  back,  poems  reject- 
ed, essays  declined,  when  this  occurs  is  a man  to  blame 
for  being  disappointed?  I fancy  not. 

41 1 must  not  dilate  any  more  upon  this  theme,  although 
It  is  as  attractive  as  a field  in  June.  It  is  endless.  I ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line.  We  can  not 
all  be  successful,  we  can  not  all  have  crowns,  at  least  not 
visible  ones;  but  there  may  be  crowns  that  the  eye  sees 
not  which  shall  sit  upon  the  brows  of  them  who  bear  pain, 
mental  anguish,  and  bodily  suffering,  caused  by  actual 
want  without  a murmur.  There  Is  4 no  cross  without  a 
crown,’  and  the  disappointed  contributor  has  At  least  the 
consciousness  of  having  tried  to  act  well  his  part,  and  we 
know  th At  there  is  where  the  honor  lies. 

“Fine  grapes  grow  upon  the  outside  of  vines,  and  no- 
ble clusters  sun  themselves  in  places  where  the  ravisher’s 
hand  soon  comes  and  gathers  them,  bloom,  leaf,  tendril, 
and  all  But  part  the  snarled  stems  and  look  within  the 
grapery,  and  you  shall  see  great  drooping  globes  that 
burst  with  fatness,  in  whose  hearts  the  red  wine  glows 
and  scintillates,  and  whose  emerald  pulps  have  more  lus- 
ckmaness  than  those  which  woo  the  passer  so  imperiously. 
The  Indolent  or  indifferent  searcher  never  finds  these 
u hide-aways;”  and  they  hang  their  appointed  time,  then 
drop  to  the  earth,  and  Nature  takes  them  to  her  heart 
once  again.  Is  there  not  some  analogy  between  the  fruit 
and  the  unappreciated?  Wo  are  out  of  the  way;  we  are 
unseen  of  men;  few  hands  come  into  our  solitary  hearts 
and  pluck  ua  out  to  gladden  homes ; we  linger  our  ap- 
pointed time,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  But  even  as  the 
clusters  do  not  grow  and  ripen  in  vain,  so  it  may  bo  that 
we,  too,  are  tried  in  this  way  for  a Just  and  wise  purpose. 
To  some,  riches  and  honor;  to  others,  thistles  and  the 
back  of  the  hand.  We  are  not  cumberers  of  the  earth. 
According  to  our  abilities  we  perform  our  parts ; and  the 
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measure  of  our  success,  though  it  may  not  be  what  we  de- 
sire, is  perhaps  all  we  have  a right  to  expect.  I know  in 
making  this  admission  I am  overthrowing  all  my  previous 
argument;  but  I prefer  to  be  just  and  generous  rather 
than  to  insist  that  my  views  are  right,  and  those  of  every 
one  else  wrong. 

“ Dear  Eusy  Chair,  you  have  always  had  a tender  word 
for  the  disappointed  contributor.  You  have  doubtless 
known  full  well  yourself,  in  your  old  legs,  the  pangs  of 
rejection,  when  some  smarter  upholstery  or  more  sticky 
varnish  has  attracted  a passer.  Speak  us  kindly  oftener ; 
be  genial  with  us  as  only  you  can  be ; and  I am  very  cer- 
tain that  no  matter  how  many  times  editors  may  4 decline 
us  with  thanks,  and  be  happy  to  hear  from  us  again,*  we 
shall  feel  that  in  you  we  have  an  earnest  advocate,  a sym- 
pathizer, and  a friend  whose  esteem  is  priceless. 

44 1 am  yours  with  respect, 

44  A Disappointed  Man." 

Our  friend  states  his  case  well  and  strongly ; but 
he  complains  at  bottom  that  man  is  fallible,  ’and  he 
urges  a plea  that  is  no  more  admissible  in  literary 
labor  than  in  any  other.  So  far  as  suffering  is  con- 
cerned, the  case  of  the  family  of  a day-laborer  who 
can  not  get  work  is  as  pitiful  as  that  of  an  author 
who  can  not  sell  his  manuscript.  It  is  not  a hard- 
ship peculiar  to  authors,  but  to  all  men  who  live  by 
labor.  The  Easy  Chair  forgets,  and  of  course  its 
readers  have  forgotten,  whether  it  has  told  its  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  its  frieuds  w ho,  having  literary 
ability  and  aspiration,  unfortunately  found  himself 
without  a cent  in  his  pocket  Ho  could  not  even 
buy  paper  and  ink  to  write,  so  he  walked  stoutly 
about  the  streets  offering  himself  as  a porter,  an  er- 
rand-boy, a Jack-of-all-work,  until  he  happened  into 
a publishing  office,  w here  a boy  was  wanted  to  write 
wTappers.  “I  am  the  boy,”  he  said,  and  took  hold 
at  a dollar  a w’eek,  writing  wrappers.  Character, 
cheerfulness,  cleverness,  and  the  best  principle  soon 
made  their  w av,  and  the  winter  of  wrappers  is  now 
in  one  of  the  most  responsible  editorial  chairs. 

Does  not  “A  Disappointed  Man”  see  that  he 
urges  a consideration  which  would  be  humiliating 
to  manly  pride  when  he  speaks  of  the  starvation  of 
an  author  as  an  argument  for  more  favorably  con- 
sidering his  article?  It  is  a reason  for  giving  him 
money  and  food,  but  not  for  accepting  his  manu- 
script. Last  month  w’e  were  talking  of  the  same 
general  subject  as  connected  with  the  criticism  of 
pictures.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a valid  plea. 
If  a painter  brings  a picture  to  our  correspondent 
and  says,  “My  children  are  starving,”  the  Easy 
Chair  is  sure  that  its  correspondent  would  instantly 
buy  the  picture.  But  certainly  he  would  as  readily 
give  the  money  without  the  picture.  His  purchase 
of  the  picture  is  an  act  of  charity ; it  is,  in  fact, 
alms-giving.  Now  surely  there  is  no  more  celes- 
tial virtue  than  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the 
naked ; but  it  is,  with  equal  certainty,  great  folly  to 
confuse  this  kind  of  charity  with  aesthetic  criticism, 
as  some  of  our  friends  are  inclined  to  do.  Essays, 
tales,  poems,  and  pictures  are  not  necessarily  good 
because  the  author  or  artist  may  be  starving  or  un- 
happy ; and  to  obtrude  personal  misfortune  is  mere- 
ly to  confuse  and  destroy  a just  judgment.  Yet  if 
the  editor  succumbs  to  his  private  sympathy  he 
very  soon  spoils  the  Magazine  and  involves  its 
publishers. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  an  editor  to  re- 
ceive a letter  in  which  his  correspondent  informs 
him  that  the  inclosed  tale  is  the  work  of  a young 
w'oman  who  has  no  resource  but  her  pen,  who  is  in 
very  infirm  health,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  or 
where  to  look  if  her  manuscript  is  refused.  Now 
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what  has  the  editor  engaged  to  do  ? For  the  money 
which  the  buyers  of  the  paper  or  magazine  pay  he 
has  engaged  to  furnish  literature  that  seems  to  him 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  he  can  find.  Has  he 
any  moral  right  to  say  to  the  subscribers— “ This 
month  I print,  not  what  seems  to  me  the  best  I can 
procure,  but  article  No.  1,  because  the  author  has 
weak  eyes ; article  No.  2,  because  the  author  has 
suddenly  lost  her  father  and  has  no  means  of  liveli- 
hood; No.  3,  because  the  author’s  older  brother, 
who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  has  had  a 
paralysis;  No.  4,  because  the  author  has  broken 
both  legs ; No.  5,  because  the  author  had  no  other 
means  of  sending  his  son  to  school  for  the  winter; 
No.  6 ? But  at  this  point  the  reasonable  sub- 

scriber may  justly  interfere  with  the  declaration 
that  he  did  not  subscribe  for  a charity  but  for  a 
magazine ; and  that,  while  hoping  to  be  faithful  to 
his  humane  duties,  he  prefers  to  select  the  objects 
of  his  relief  for  himself,  and  the  magazine,  therefore, 
will  please  to  stop. 

Does  any  honest  man  or  woman  wish  to  place  a 
fellow  man  or  woman  in  such  a predicament  as  this  ? 
And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  the  extra- 
neous information  about  personal  circumstances. 
What  would  such  a correspondent  as  we  imagine 
think  if,  when  she  went  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread,  the 
baker  should  say,  u Please  buy  this ; it  is  made  by 
a starving  man;”  and  she  should  find  it  sour  and 
unwholesome,  and  utterly  unfit  for  her  children? 
Would  she  not  say,  “ 1 will  give  the  starving  baker 
of  sour  bread  a penny,  but  I can  not  afford  to  buy 
his  loaf?”  When  she  returns  and  writes  the  letter 
to  the  editor,  does  she  forget  that  her  manuscript 
is  merchandise,  as  the  bread  is,  and  that  the  editor 
may  be  willing,  or  may  wish  he  were  able,  to  send 
her  some  money,  but  can  not  honorably  accept  and 
print  her  story  ? 

The  instances  and  suppositions  our  friend  “A 
Disappointed  Man”  mentions  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  fallible  men  are.  But  did  it  need 
pkoof?  There  may  be  a hundred-fold  better  editor 
of  this  identical  Magazine  than  RhadamanthusNie- 
mand,  LL.D.  But  where  is  he  ? Who  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  superiority  ? So,  also,  the  poem  which 
the  Dr.  declines  with  thanks,  his  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Minos,  may  accept  and  applaud.  Is  any  thing 
more  proved  than  a difference  of  taste,  of  judg- 
ment? And  if  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Minos  be  found 
alwa}’S  coincident  with  the  public  taste,  leading  to 
a larger  circulation  of  the  magazine,  while  that  of 
Dr.  Niemand  is  always  opposed  to  it,  is  it  not  pretty 
clear  that  the  Dr.  will  l>e  presently  gently  removed 
by  the  publishers  who  consult  their  interesta? 


Here  is  a strain  of  the  old,  old  song,  delicately 
and  sweetly  breathed.  3/,  who  sends  it,  asks  if  it 
be  poetry.  It  is  at  least  poetic. 

ROSEMARY. 

Sometime,  perchance,  when  this  warm  heart  la  colil. 
These  trembling  fingers  drop  their  treasures  all. 
And  growing  fairest  from  the  crumbling  mould, 

The  violets  o'er  me  weave  their  azure  pall; 

When  life  has  lo**t  for  thee  its  summer  glow, 

And  in  some  idle  hour  old  fancies  stir 
The  embers  of  a fiamo  which  long  ago 
Love  kindled  for  his  willing  worshiper; 

You  will  recall  the  features,  faded  then, 

Of  one  who  loved  you  with  such  boundless  faith 
As  made  the  after-dreams  of  careless  men 
A mockery  of  truth,  its  palest  wraith. 


Then,  if  too  late  repenting,  you  shall  weave 
Flowers  of  remembrance  on  my  grave  to  cast, 

My  soul  the  offering  shall  with  joy  receive. 

And  cancel  thence  the  shadows  of  the  Fast 

This  little  sonnet  is  in  the  same  key : 

FINIS. 

That  part  of  life  is  over,  and  I write 

“Tia  finished”  on  its  sealed  up  pagea  fair; 

Then  looking  upward  through  the  solemn  night. 
Aflame  with  silver,  drinking  the  calm  air 
More  hopefully,  I say,  with  quiet  tear?, 

“The  end  is  yet  to  be,  when  some  green  shore. 
Hiding  its  wealth  of  summer  bliss  for  me. 

Shall  bid  my  pilgrim  footsteps  rove  no  more. 

And  love,  whose  circle  was  unfinished  here, 

Glistens  completed  in  a perfect  sphere.” 

Has  3/ . ever  read  the  poems  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold? They  have  the  same  pensive,  meditative 
strain.  There  is  one  of  them,  very  little  known, 
but  in  itself  very  beautiful,  and  a manly  reply  to 
the  feeling  of  such  verses  as  the  preceding.  Tha 
poem  is  called  “ Excuse,”  and  here  is  part  of  it : 

I,  too,  have  suffered:  yet  I know 
She  is  not  cold,  though  she  seems  so: 

She  is  not  cold;  she  is  not  light; 

But  our  ignoble  souls  lack  might. 

Yet,  oh!  that  Fate  would  let  her  see 
One  of  some  worthier  race  than  we — 

One  for  whose  sake  she  once  might  prove 
How  deeply  she  who  scorns  can  love! 

His  eyes  be  like  the  starry  lights; 

His  voice  like  sounds  of  summer  nights; 

In  all  his  lovely  mien  let  pierce 
. The  magic  of  the  universe. 

And  she  to  him  will  reach  her  hand. 

And  gazing  in  his  eyes  will  stand, 

And  know  her  friend,  and  weep  for  glee. 

And  cry,  u Long , l<p\g  I've  look'd  for  thee!" 

Then  will  she  weep:— with  smiles,  till  then. 
Coldly  she  mocks  the  sons  of  men ; 

Till  then  her  lovely  eyes  maintain 
Their  gay,  unwavering,  deep  disdain. 

There  is  a heroic  tone  in  these  verses  which  is 
very  unusual  in  modern  poetry.  The  music,  too, 
is  subtle  and  exquisite ; and  if  Matthew  Arnold 
can  not  stand  with  the  greatest  of  the  subjective 
English  poets,  he  is  certainly  among  the  first  of 
the  second  class. 


(fMtnr’s  Brnmtr. 

IN  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  two  years  ago, 
there  was  a member  named  Charlie  Wilson,  from 
one  of  the  northern-tier  counties,  who  considered 
himself  among  the  great  orators  of  the  day,  and, 
when  pretty  well  filled  with  “Harrisburg  water,” 
would  get  off  for  the  edification  of  bis  colleagues 
some  verv  rich  illustrations.  Being  somewhat  in- 
terested in  a bill  before  the  House,  he  made  what 
he  considered  one  of  his  master-speeches,  during  the 
delivery  of  which  he  used  the  illustration  of  “ Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning.”  He  had  scarce- 
ly taken  his  seat  when  a member  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said, 

“Say,  Charlie,  it  wasn’t  Nero  that  ‘fiddled;’  it 
was  Ctesar.  You  should  correct  that  before  it  goes 
on  the  record.” 

In  an  instant  he  was  upon  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
“Mr.  Speaker— Mr.  Speaker— I made  a mistake. 
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It  wasn’t  Nero  that 4 fiddled’  while  Rome  was  burn- 
ing ; it  was  Julius  Cmsar!” 

Happily  for  him,  the  Speaker  was  so  busily  en- 
gaged that  he  did  not  hear  him ; but  some  members 
near  heard  and  enjoyed  the  joke.  Afterward  some 
one  told  him  that  he  was  right  in  the  first  place, 
which  resulted  in  his  reading  all  the  ancient  history 
in  the  State  Library  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  to  assure  himself  as  to  who  it  was  that 
“fiddled.” 

Now  and  then  they  have  a little  fun  in  Boston : 

We  have  here  a few  of  the  first-class  set  of  brag- 
gadocios with  which  nearly  all  extensive  communi- 
ties are  blessed.  At  one  of  the  private  tableau 
parties  given  a short  time  since,,  there  was  present 
a sea-captain  who  always  has  something  of  more 
importance  to  relate  than  any  thing  that  transpires 
during  these  slow  times.  There  was  to  be  a repre- 
sentation of  the  “ Greek  Slave,”  which  he  was  very 
desirous  to  sec,  as  he  had  seen  the  44  original”  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  London,  and  he  would  not  on  any 
account  miss  seeing  the  same  here.  When  the  cur- 
tain was  raised,  imagine  his  dismay  at  seeing  a first- 
rate  specimen  of  the  Hibernian  tribe,  -with  pick-axe 
on  shoulder,  hat  without  rim,  trowsers  not  reaching 
brogans,  coat  with  one  sleeve,  waistcoat  of  fieriest 
red,  plenty  of  buttons  of  the  brightest,  and  all  the 
implements  of  honest  industry,  ready  for  his  task. 

Imagine  (as  I said  before)  the  effect  of  the  truth 
vs.  fiction  brought  before  the  seer  of  all  sights,  and 
the  wholesome  lesson  brought  home  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner,  and  you  have  a specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  we  members  of  the  Serious  Family  enjoy  our 
leisure  moments. 


The  author  (?)  of  the  two  following  says  he  sends 
them  for  us  to  use  when  our  private  “ goak”  machine 
is  out  of  order : 

In  an  inland  town  of  New  Hampshire  lived,  or 

rather  staid,  Amos  P , who  to  general  shiftlcss- 

ness  added  a strong  attachment  for  hard  cider  and 
kindred  stimulants  and  stupefiers.  Amos,  who  was 
naturally  pompous,  displayed  no  little  share  of  it  in 
his  cups,  and  the  Academy  boys  had  in  consequence 
nicknamed  him  the  44  Superfalia,”  which  title  pleased 
him  not  a little. 

On  one  occasion,  when  about  two-thirds  “over 
the  bay,”  he  reeled  into  the  tavern  stable,  where  a 
few  days  before  a huge  goat  had  been  installed,  an 
animal  which  Amos  had  never  seen.  As  he  stag- 
gered into  the  door-way  the  goat,  taking  his  lurch- 
ing movements  as  an  invitation  to  hostilities,  reared 
on  his  hind-legs  defiant,  menacing.  At  this  mo- 
ment Amos’s  eyes  fell  on  the  irate  Capricorn.  He 
stood  for  an  instant  with  eyes  distended ; then  sink- 
ing on  his  knees,  and  extending  his  hands  in  an  at- 
titude of  supplication,  in  a voice  hoarse  with  terror, 
he  cried,  44  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  Demon,  give  the 
Superfalia  time  to  say  his  prayers !” 

The  gun-boat  to  which  I was  attached  on  the 
Wilmington  blockade  had  for  second  boatswain’s- 
mate  a comical  little  carroty-haired  Irishman,  call- 
ed Jerry,  who  would  eat  more  scouse,  chewr  more 
tobacco,  and  do  more  growling  than  any  two  men 
in  the  ship.  Jerry  had  had  no  previous  experience 
in  his  duties,  having  been  rated  to  the  position  a day 
or  two  after  he  came  aboard;  and  great  was  the 
merriment,  fore  and  aft,  at  the  dismal  squeaks  he 
elicited  from  his  boatswain’s-whistle,  when  ordered 
to  call  away  a boat  or  pipe  44  all  hands  up  anchor 


or,  in  the  richest  brogue,  bawl  out,  “D’ye  hear, 
there,  for  re  an’  aft,  the  meal-bag  will  lave  to-mor- 
row mornin*,  an*  thur’ll  be  an  opportunity  to  sind 
away  letters!” 

Jerry,  however,  was  good-natured,  and  general- 
ly bore  all  the  fun  at  his  expense  without  remon- 
strance ; but  on  one  occasion  the  laugh  was  so  up- 
roarious against  him  that,  if  possible,  he  would 
never  permit  any  allusion  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Some  men  of  his  wratch  were  at  work  down  in  the 
fore-hold  breaking  out  provisions,  when  duty  on 
deck  required  a few  more  hands.  Jerry  went  to  the 
fore-hatch  and  sung  out, 

44  Forre-hould,  there !” 

44 Hallo!”  came  up  from  te  depths. 

44  How  many  of  vez  is  there  down  there  ?” 

“Three  of  us.” 

“ Come  up  the  half  o*  yez  !*• 


Db.  H—  is  one  of  those  genial  souls  who  can 
tell  a good  story,  and  who  loves  a good  joke,  even 
though  it  is  at  his  own  expense.  At  one  time  he 
had  employed  an  Irishman  to  cut  some  wood  at  his 
door ; and  it  being  a very  cold  day,  he  invited  him 
into  the  house  to  warm  him  and  to  drink  a glass  of 
cider  with  him  (the  Doctor  never  takes  any  thing 
stronger  than  cider).  After  Pat  had  become  suffi- 
ciently wanned,  the  Doctor  turned  him  out  a glass, 
which  he  drank  off  with  great  relish.  44  Pat,”  asked 
the  Doctor,  still  holding  the  pitcher  in  his  hand, 
44  w hat  is  better  on  a cold  day  like  this  than  a glass 
of  good  cider?”  “Two  of  them , sure!"  was  the 
ready  reply.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  Pat  got  his  two  glasses. 


Tins  reaches  ns  from  Rochester,  New  York : 

In  the  town  of  W , Oneida  County,  in  this 

State,  resides  a wealthy  but  ignorant  and  eccentric 
farmer,  named  Wilcox.  Mr.  Billings,  from  the 
neighboring  city  of  Utica,  called  to  see  him  one  day 
on  business,  and  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner.  The 
substantial  portion  of  the  meal  having  been  discuss- 
ed, a piece  of  pie  was  placed  before  each  person  at 
the  table.  Taking  his  fork  in  hand,  Mr.  B.  essayed 
to  eat  according  to  etiquette,  but  his  proceedings 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  host,  who  was 
industriously  shoveling  up  the  contents  of  his  own 
plate  with  a knife. 

“Maiy !”  shouted  the  hospitable  farmer,  “why 
don’t  you  bring  Mr.  Billings  a knife  ? Here  he  is 
a pokin’  away,  a tryin*  to  eat  his  pie  with  a fork !” 


On  another  occasion  he  was  invited  out  to  dine 
at  the  bouse  of  one  of  the  “Upper  Ten.”  When 
the  dessert  was  served  a dish  of  ice-cream  was  placed 
before  the  Representative  from  4 4 Duress.”  It  was 
a new  dish  to  him.  He  tasted  it,  then  beckoned  to 
the  waiter,  and  said  to  him,  audibly, 

44  That  is  very  good  pudding,  but  did  you  know 
it  is  froze?” 

This  comes  from  Nova  Scotia : 

There  lived  in  one  of  the  settlements  of  this  Prov- 
ince an  enterprising  individual  who  kept  store  and 
supplied  the  natives  with  groceries  and  very  poor 
rum.  It  was  his  standing  principle,  which  he  took 
good  care  to  put  into  practice,  that  the  more  water 
he  put  in  his  rum  it  was  the  better  for  himself  and 
the  health  of  his  customers.  After  acquiring  a snug 
fortune,  besides  a good  farm  which  came  into  his 
possession  by  the  dissipation  of  its  owner,  he  sud- 
denly became  convinced  that  rum  selling  was  a bad 
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businoss,  and  rum  drinking  a bad  vice.  He  there- 
fore sold  out  and  retired  to  his  fine  farm,  to  live  on 
the  income  of  his  lawfully-acquired  fortune.  The 
former  owner  of  the  farm  became  in  a short  time  a 
miserable  sot.  He  finally  fell  seriously  ill,  and  in 
want  ef  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  ex-liquor-seller, 
on  hearing  of  his  doleful  condition,  went  to  see  him, 
and  supplied  his  wants  and  comforted  him  the  best 
he  could.  Among  the  things  he  said  to  him,  was 
that  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  ever  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  bringing  him  to  his  present  condition  by 
selling  rum.  The  sick  man,  in  reply,  said, 
“You  have  not  the  least  occasion  in  the  world  to 
be  sorry  for  all  the  rum  you  sold  me,  but  you  have 
reason  to  be  sorry  that  more  than  half  you  gave  me 
for  the  farm  was  paid  in  water . That  was  cheating. 
Good  liquor  is  as  good  as  gold ; but  you  gave  rain- 
water for  rum,  and  I don't  wonder  you  feel  bad 
about  it.” 


This  comes  from  Ohio : 

Wc  had,  last  winter,  as  a man-of-all-work,  a 
youthful  “American  citizen  of  African  descent,” 
named  Tom.  Tom  is  something  of  a genius,  in  his 
peculiar  >vay,  and  though  “ not  very  hefty  on  w ork,” 
as  ho  expresses  it,  yet  is  “some”  on  witty  sayings. 
Tom  prides  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  blood.  4 4 No 
mean,  mangy  wit©  blood  ’bout  dis  yer  chile,”  Tom 
is  wont  to  say. 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  P >,  “the  lady  of  the 

house,”  found  Tom  in  the  kitchen  giving  way  to  a 
series  of  b’hoos,  accompanied  by  a copious  flood  of 
tears. 

“Why,  Tom,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
asked  the  kind-hearted  lady. 

To  whom  Tom  replied : “ Dey  sez  my  brodder — 
b’hoo ! — hab  ben  and  gone  and  mar’d  a wite  woman 
— b’hoo!” 

“ I should  think  you  would  be  glad  of  it,  Tom,” 
rejoined  6he. 

“Wy,  missis,  I feel  jes  bad  ’bout  my  brodder 
marr’in’  a wite  gal  as  you’d  feel  ’f  you  brodder ’d 
mar’d  a culled  lady” 

Dear  Drawer,— Most  of  your  readers  in  Phila- 
delphia are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Moon,  the  under- 
taker. The  Kev.  Dr.  D relates  the  following 

concerning  him : 

Some  time  ago,  while  attending  a funeral  togeth- 
er, they  w ere  passing  afoot,  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, through  one  of  the  avenues  of  Woodland 
Cemetery,  into  which  a pig,  of  tender  age  and  in- 
fantile proportions,  had  accidentally  strayed.  Ob- 
serving this,  Mr.  Moon  was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  as 
he  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  mar  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion.  With  a majestic  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  in  a tone  of  the  most  earnest  seriousness, 
he  exclaimed,  “Little  pig!  little  pig!  get  out  of 
the  way  ! Out  of  the  way,  little  pig ! there’s  a fu- 
neral a-comin’ !”  Such  an  appeal  to  the  better  feel- 
ings of  the  animal  had  its  due  effect,  and  the  young 
porker,  with  a single  melancholy  grunt,  beat  a re- 
treat. 

During  the  last  winter  a 4 4 contraband”  came  into 
the  Federal  lines  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  march- 
ed up  to  the  officer  of  the  day  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  whereupon  the  following  colloquy  ensued: 

44  What’s  your  name?” 

“My  name’s  Sam.” 

“Sam  what?” 

44  No,  Sah ; not  Sam  Watt.  I’se  jist  Sam.” 
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44  What’s  your  other  name?” 

44 1 hasn’t  got  no  oder  name,  Sah.  I’se  Sam — 

dat’s  all.” 

44  What’s  your  master’s  name?” 

44  l’se  got  no  mossa  now ; massa  runned  away — 
yah!  yah!  I’se  free  nigger  now.” 

44  Well,  what’s  your  father’s  and  mothers  name?” 

44  I’se  got  none,  Sah— neber  had  none.  I’ae  jist 
Sam — ain’t  nobody  else.” 

44  Haven’t  you  any  brothers  and  sisters?” 

44  No,  Sah ! neber  had  none.  No  brudder,  no  sis- 
ter, no  fader,  no  raudder,  no  massa — nothin’  but 
Sam.  When  you  see  Sam  you  see  all  dere  is  of  us” 

The  following  (from  one  of  our  theological  sem- 
inaries), though  it  has  its  risible  side,  is  really  a fine 
illustration  of  the  tough  old  Yankee  faith  in  the 
spiritualitj'  of  the  final  resurrection : 

A certain  deacon  in  Connecticut  Was  on  his  death- 
bed. He  had  been  a man  of  great  influence  in  the 
town  where  he  had  lived  for  half  a century.  But 
he  was  a man  of  unusual  modesty  in  his  estimate  of 
himself  and  his  social  position.  One  form  of  this 
lowliness  developed  itself  in  an  unyielding  antipa- 
thy to  ostentation  at  his  funeral,  and  in  the  monu- 
ment which  should  be  erected  over  his  grave.  He 
gave  minute  directions  on  the  subject,  and,  among 
other  things,  charged  bis  family  to  see  to  it  that  his 
grave-stone  should  be  of  the  simplest  sort,  with  no 
descriptive  record  of  him,  and  not  larger  in  size 
than  the  small  stones  which  had  been  erected  at 
the  graves  of  three  of  his  nephews  who  had  died  in 
childhood.  His  friends  demurred  at  this,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  incongruity  of  such  a stone  for 
an  adult  and  a man  of  his  position  in  society.  The 
old  man  was  immovable  by  any  such  arguments. 
His  daughter  then  tried  him  with  a more  utilitarian 
reason,  and  said,  44  Father,  such  a small  stone  will 
be  likely  to  be  broken  down  in  a few  years.  The 
name  must  be  in  very  small  letters,  and  will  be  cov- 
ered over  soon  with  moss,  so  that  nobody  will  know 
whose  it  is.”  The  old  saint  shook  his  head  with  a 
grim  smile  of  triumph,  and  replied,  44  Well,  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  if  Gabriel  can’t  find  me  without 
a big  stone  to  tell  him  where  I am  he  may  just  pass 
on” 


Here  is  something  for  the  Drawer  from  Burling- 
ton, Iowa: 

The  Clerk  in  our  po9t-office  heard  a tap  at  the 
window  of  the  Ladies1  Department,  when  who  should 
he  find  there  but  a man  by  the  name  of  Drake. 

44  Mr.  Drake”  said  our  Clerk,  44  will  you  please 
go  to  the  other  side ; this  department  is  for  the 
ducks/” 


Children  will  ask  queer  questions,  even  in  Sun- 
day-school. A teacher  says : 

I have  a class  in  Sabbath-schooL  One  of  the 
children,  a bright  little  girl  about  six  years  of  age, 
I noticed  one  day  looking  very  intently  at  another  of 
the  teachers,  a gentleman  with  a heavy  mustache. 
After  a long  and  earnest  look,  she  turned  to  me  with, 
44  Teacher,  teacher ! has  that  man  got  a hair-lip  f” 


Our  little  Charlie,  six  years  of  age,  affects  cour- 
age that  is  really  quite  admirable  while  the  enemy 
is  remote . His  bravery  was  severely  tested  during 
a violent  thunder-storm  last  summer,  when,  shak- 
ing with  fear,  he  buried  his  bead  in  my  lap.  A 
terrible  peal  burst  almost  over  us,  and  then  paused 
an  instant,  as  if  to  gather  volume  and  violence. 
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In  that  pause  the  little  head  from  my  lap  was  up- 
lifted ; triumph  shone  in  the  dashing  block  eyes 
as,  with  the  voice  of  a conqueror,  he  shouted, 

“ That’s  good ! the  old  Thunder's  got  hitched!” 

A Canadian  Bishop,  well  known  for  his  broad 
Scotch  accent  as  well  as  his  belief  that  it  was  not 
perceptible,  was  called  upon  by  a brother  Scot  one 
day,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  Among 
other  questions  asked  of  him  by  the  Bishop  was, 
“How  long  have  you  been  in  Canada?”  “About 
sax  years,”  was  the  reply.  “ Hoot,  mon,”  says  the 
Bishop,  “ why  hae  ye  na  lost  your  accent,  like  my- 
sel!”  

A correspondent  in  Idaho  Territory  sends  these 
characteristic  stories  of  the  West : 

Any  one  who  has  visited  this  section  knows  the 
old  guide  and  trapper,  James  Bridger.  He  has  spent 
nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life  among  the  mountains 
and  prairies,  and  is  more  at  home  there  than  in 
crowded  cities.  Some  time  since  he  had  occasion  to 
visit  St.  Louis,  and  becoming  by  accident  separated 
from  his  companions  ho  was  soon  completely  bewil- 
dered; as  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
names  of  streets  and  other  localities  he  was  unable 
to  make  intelligible  inquiries  as  to  the  directions, 
and  thought  best  to  wait  patiently  fof  something  to 
turn  up.  “So,”  he  said,  “after  trying  for  a long 
time  to  find  my  way  out  of  the  cation,  I sat  down 
on  a stone,  hungry  as  a wolf.  There  was  plenty  to 
eat  in  all  the  ranches,  but  not  a soul  asked  me  to 
take  a bite,  and  I came  near  starving  before  I got 
out.  To  the  douce  with  such  people ! An  4 Injun' 
is  a beast,  but  he'll  share  his  buffalo  meat  and  stewed 
dog  with  you ; and  I'd  a heap  rather  be  among  the 
red  skins  than  with  white  folks  the  like  o'  them  I 
saw  in  that  canon  at  St.  Louis!” 


At  one  time  the  Major  (for  that  is  Bridgets  title, 
recognized  by  all  who  know  him),  while  in  charge 
of  his  trading-post  at  Fort  Bridger,  found  the  time 
rather  heavy  on  his  hands,  and  cast  about  for  some 
source  of  amusement.  He  found  a German  of  his 
party  who  possessed  the  rare  accomplishment  of 
being  able  to  read  intelligibly.  He  immediately 
hired  the  man  for  thirty  dollars  per  month  to  read 
for  him.  By  accident  he  soon  after  found  a copy  of 
Shakspeare,  for  which  he  exchanged  a yoke  of  oxen. 
The  reading  commenced,  and  the  old  trapper  was 
greatly  entertained  by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
bard.  In  its  order,  Richard  III.  was  taken  up.  As 
usual,  Bridger  was  listening  intently  to  the  collo- 
quies, and  considering  the  incidents  of  the  drama, 
when  they  came  to  the  scene  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Richard  and  Buckingham,  at  which  the  for- 
mer divulges'his  cruel  purpose  to  murder  the  infant 
princes.  When  Richard  openly  avows  his  plot, 
“ Who  says  that  ?”  inquired  the  Major.  4 4 Richard,” 
answered  the  reader.  44  Then  hold  up ! stop  read- 
ing! stop  the  whole  outfit!  Hang  a man  that 
would  kill  babies!”  and  the  old  man,  pacing  the 
floor  overcome  with  indignation,  thrust  the  book 
aside,  and  vowed  he'd  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Usuch  beasts!” 

This  comes  from  Natchez : 

Mr.  S , of  Concordia  Parish,  sent  over  to 

Natchez,  to  Mr.  P , for  a good  Spanish  Jack.  Mr. 

P— - sent  the  Jack,  and  also  a note,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  say  that  he  was  a No.  1 judge  of  a jackass, 
and  hence  Mr.  S might  be  assured  that  the  an- 


imal was  a good  one.  But  here's  what  he  did  say : 

44  Mr.  S , I send  you  by  the  colored  boy  Pompey 

a good  Spanish  Jack.  I did  not  leave  the  selection 
to  an  agent,  but  attended  to  the  matter  personally ; 
and  as  I am  a No.  1 jackass , you  need  have  no  fears 
about  the  animal !” 

A friendly  d rugger  in  St  Louis  writes : 

The  Rev.  George  B was  an  itinerant  minister 

of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  although  in  the 
pulpit  he  was  sufficiently  grave,  and  most  seriously 
in  earnest  in  urging  the  great  truths  of  his  high  call- 
ing, out  of  it  he  was  full  of  wit,  mirth,  and  good- 
fellowship.  He  was  also  addicted  to  hospitality 
and  good  cheer ; and  having  abundant  means  of  his 
own,  was  not  particular  in  confining  his  expenses 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  salary.  For  two 
years  he  was  stationed  at  Alton,  Illinois,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  expensive  habits  began  to  give 
offense  to  many  of  his  flock,  who  thought  him  rather 
extravagant  for  a Methodist  preacher.  Private  re- 
monstrances availing  nothing,  a church  meeting  was 
called  with  as  little  effect.  Ho  told  them  he  would 
take  no  more  of  their  money,  and  that  they  certainly 
could  not  deny  him  the  right  to  spend  his  own  as  he 
chose.  At  this  time  there  was  no  carding-machino 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  happening  to  find  one  for 
sale  in  a distant  town  he  bought  it,  and  set  it  in 
operation  in  Alton.  Shortly  afterward  a jocular 
friend  meeting  him  on  the  street,  bantered  him  upon 
having  fleeced  his  flock  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  start  a carding-machine.  44  Oh,"  replied 
he,  44  if  I depended  on  my  flock  for  fleece,  a small  pair 
of  hand-cards  would  be  all  that  I should  need !” 

I have  heard  him  relate  many  curious  incidents 
that  came  under  his  notice  during  his  itinerancy  in 
the  Western  wilds.  The  following  I have  never  seen 
in  print : Once  at  a camp  meeting  the  preacher  was 
much  annoyed  by  many  of  his  brethren  going  to 
sleep— a thing  very  liable  to  happen  after  services 
having  been  kept  up  to  a late  hour  for  several 
nights.  While  he  was  reproving  some  of  the  sleep- 
ers for  the  second  or  third  time,  a half-tipsy  man 
came  forward  with  a handkerchief  of  apples  hanging 
on  his  arm,  and  taking  one  out  made  a centre  shot 
on  the  bald  head  of  a venerable  old  brother  who  was 
dozing  in  an  adjacent  seat,  at  the  same  time  saying 
to  the  preacher,  44  You  just  go  on  with  your  preach- 
ing ; I'll  keep  'em  awake !”  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  there  was  no  fhrther  trouble  with  the 
sleepers  during  that  sermon. 

As  druggists  seldom  appear  in  the  Drawer,  per- 
haps the  following  may  be  welcome : 

At  a drug-store  in  St.  Louis,  where  whilom  I offi- 
ciated as  prescriptionist,  an  order  was  brought  in  by 

Frank,  Dr.  L 's  negro  servant,  for  two  bottles  of 

citrate  of  magnesia.  This  article,  to  be  good,  re- 
quires to  be  freshly  made,  and  put  up  in  strong  bot- 
tles like  soda-water,  with  the  corks  secured  in  like 
manner.  It  pops  and  effervesces  beautifully  when 
the  cork  is  cut  loose,  and  has  a most  refreshing  taste, 
but  it  won’t  do  for  a steady  drink.  It  has  conse- 
quences. Frank  waited  while  I prepared  the  med- 
icine, wrhich  was  for  the  Doctor’s  own  daughter, 
and  when  he  received  it  started  off  with  one  bottle 
in  each  of  his  coat-tail  pockets.  Either  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  the  swing  of  Frank's  coat-tail  created 
an  unusual  pressure,  or  I had  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  the  twine  with  which  I lied  in  the  corks, 
for  before  he  got  outside  the  door  each  bottle  went 
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off  with  a report  like  a musket.  Frank  jumped  as 
though  he  had  been  shot,  and  turning  around  toward 
me,  with  his  eyes  dilated  like  saucers,  exclaimed, 
“My  Lard!  massa — suppose  Miss  Eliza  had  done 
took  dat  I”  He  evidently  had  but  little  doubt  that 
she  would  have  been  blown  into  fragments. 


Dr.  John  Brown  has  just  published  a little  sketch 
entitled  “Jecms  the  Door-keeper.”  Jccms,  it  ap- 
pears, was  door-keeper  at  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  in  the  days 
when  Dr.  Brown’s  father  was  minister  there,  and 
numerous  good  sayings  of  Jeems’s  are  still  remem- 
bered in  the  Doctors  family.  On  one  occasion,  aft- 
er a charity  sermon,  one  of  the  congregation,  by  ac- 
cident, put  a crown  piece  into  the  plate  instead  of  a 
penny,  and,  starting  back  at  its  white  and  precious 
face,  asked  to  have  it  back,  and  was  nnsw-ered,  14  In 
once,  in  forever.”  “A  weel,  a weel,”  grunted  the 
unwilling  giver,  “I’ll  get  credit  for  it  in  heaven.” 
44  Na,  na,”  said  Jeems,  44  ve’ll  get  credit  only  for  the 
penny!” 


A lady  at  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 

In  spring  time  it  is  customary  on  our  prairies  to 
set  fire  to  the  straw'  piles  that  have  been  left  over 
from  wrinter.  The  grass  having  come  they  are  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  ground  must  bo  cleared  for 
plowing.  Of  a pleasant  evening  they  have  a fine 
effect,  dotting  the  distant  horizon  like  immense 
camp-fires.  The  children  were  looking  out  of  an 
open  window  up  stairs  the  other  evening  when  one 
of  these  was  pointed  out.  Our  three-years-old  Annie 
looked  musingly  at  it  for  a minute  with  her  great 
blue  eyes,  and  then  exclaimed;  “Oh,  that’s  where 
they’re  making  the  sun !”  • 


In  New'  Orleans  we  have  a friend  who  says : 

A Lieutenant  in  our  regiment,  a tall,  handsome, 
quiet  fellow’,  speaking  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  dishonorably  discharged  for  theft,  unhlushingly 
stated  that  “ Private  Jones  had  been  examined  by  a 
medical  board  and  discharged,  having  been  found  so 
light-fingered  that  he  couldn’t  pull  the  trigger.” 

Again,  w'hen  on  detached  service  at  New  Orleans, 
he  said:  “At  the  St. Charles  they  led  me  up  from 
story  to  story,  and  finally  gave  me  a room  so  high 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  me  a waiter  accus- 
tomed to  the  distance  to  look  out  of  the  window 
for  me.” 


In  copying  and  comparing  the  laws  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  of  Colorado  Territory  we  find  the 
following  section  in  the  act  regulating  marriages. 
It  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

“Sec.  11.  All  fines  and  penalties  occurring  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury,  for  the  U9c  of  common  schools  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed.” 


This  is  capital  from  Chattanooga : 

In  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Colored  Troops 
there  are  quite  a number  of  young  officers,  members 
of  different  churches,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
hold  Sabbath  evening  religious  exercises.  On  last 
Sunday  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  absent,  but 
his  quarters  were  occupied  by  an  acting  adjutant 

and  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  C . who 

are  members  of  the  Colonel’s  mess.  The  correspond- 
ent, I must  state,  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  fever.  During  the  day  a friend  of  the  Adjutant 


| arrived  from  Nashville,  and  the  conversation  turned 
I upon  a trip  to  Lookout,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  ob- 
taining horses.  The  visitor  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  ride  on  a mule ; but  the  Adjutant  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposition,  and  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  Mr.  D — - the  correspondent,  to  give  the  vis- 
itor his  horse  and  ride  the  mule.  He  declined,  and 
the  trip  was  abandoned.  At  night  the  Colonel’s 
large  quarters,  in  which  the  correspondent  lay  sleep- 
ing, was  selected  for  religious  exercises.  The  com- 
pany of  worshipers  assembled,  and  the  exercises 
commenced  and  progressed  without  interruption  to 
the  sleeping  gentleman  of  the  press,  w hose  slumber 
was  broken  only  by  incoherent  mutterings.  At  last, 
as  one  of  the  party  was  reading  the  hymn  found  in 
the  army  edition  published  by  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, entitled  *•  Is  it  I?”  the  closing  line  in  each 
verse  of  which  is  44  Come,  let  us  go,”  these  last  words 
caught  the  ear  of  the  slumberer,  and  throwing  up 
his  hands  he  exclaimed:  “Going  at  last,  gents? 
I'll  ride  the  mule!"  He  was  on  his  feet  before  ha 
comprehended  the  situation,  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
was  a listener  until  the  dose  of  the  exercises. 


Herr  is  a neat  one  from  the  mother  of  Annio 
Curtis : 

All  the  bright  little  ones  are  not  outside  of  bright 
44  Little  Rhody.”  We  have  an  Annie,  two  years 
and  nine  months  old.  While  holding  a colloquy 
with  her  a few  days  since,  her  mother  said,  44  You’re 
mistaken,  Annie.”  “No,  I’m  not  Mitli  Taken; 
I’m  Mith  Turtith!”  was  her  quick  rejoinder. 


A correspondent  in  Minnesota  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

I have  a couple  of  “fax”  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice  that,  in  my  opinion,  are  worth  print- 
ing, and  here  they  are. 

In  1857  the  Statutes  of  California  authorized  the 
infliction  upon  the  44  Greaser”  (native)  population, 
for  petty  offenses  “against  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  State,”  any  number  of  lashes  upon  the  bare  back 
not  exceeding  forty. 

We  had  just  elected  a “Pike”  (as  we  called  all 
Missourians)  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  our  town,  and 
he  had  “qualified  according  to  law',”  when  a com- 
plaint w'os  made  before  him  that  a certain  Greaser 
had  violated  the  laws  of  the  State  by  committing 
the  crime  of  larceny  to  the  amount  of  seven  dollars. 
The  complaint  was  made  on  Sunday ; the  warrant 
was  issued,  and  defendant  arrested,  and  asked  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  the  same  day.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  I was  called  upon,  by  friends 
of  the  defendant,  to  conduct  the  defense ; and  upon 
repairing  to  the  court-room  found  the  44  Court”  about 
to  adjourn  until  the  next  day.  Being  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  the  whipping  law,  and  having 
often  heard  the  person  then  acting  as  Court  express 
the  opinion  that  no  other  punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted  upon  44  Greasers  or  Niggers,”  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I might  elude  the  vengeance  of  the  Court 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  law  by  a little  44  strategy.” 
Knowing  that  any  sentence  the  Justice  might  give 
on  Sunday  would  be  void,  my  tactics  were  to  whee- 
dle the  Court  into  a trial  upon  that  day — instautrr. 
Accordingly  I read  to  the  Court  the  statute  provid- 
ing that  in  4 4 all  criminal  cases  the  accused  shall  be 
entitled  to  a speedy  trial,”  eta,  and  construed  the 
won!  44  all'9  to  mean  especially  cases  occurring  on 
Sunday,  as  in  no  other  imaginable  case  would  that 
word  be  necessary. 

This  was  not  very  brilliant,  I admit,  but  the 
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Corn!  so  understood  it;  and  so  the  trial  was  had, 
the  defendant  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  as  I had  antici- 
pated. Then  I arose  and  moved  for  an  arrest  of 
judgment  and  new  trial  (which  was  then  allowed  in 
Justice' s courts  in  that  State),  upon  the  ground  that 
the  judgment  was  null,  being  rendered  on  Sunday; 
and  in  support  of  the  motion  read  another  statute 
which  provided  that  no  public  officer  should  transact 
tiny  business  on  the  Sabbath,  and  1 threatened  to 
procure  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  next  day  from  the 
District  Judge  unless  my  motion  was  sustained. 

The  ire  of  the  Court  was  huge.  Turning  w ith 
wrathful  visage  upon  my  client  and  myself,  he  thun- 
dered forth,  “So,  Mr.  It , you  have  turned  pet- 

tifogger ; I thought  you  was  a lawyer,  and  am  sorry 
that  I was  deceived.  But,  Sir” — and  here  he  was 
specially  emphatic — “but,  Sir,  I will  have  you  to 
know,  now  and  forever,  that  these  infernal  thieving 
Greasers  can’t  escape  justice  in  this  court  by  any 
such  trick ! Mr.  Constable,  you  will  see  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  executed  upon  the  prisoner  forthwith  /” 
The  Constable  demurred,  on  account  of  the  law\ 
44  Very  Well,”  said  the  Court,  “I  will  do  it  myself.” 
A nd  he  did ; and  probably  the  lashes  w'ere  none  the 
lighter  on  account  of  my  strategy. 

After  the  ‘‘thing  w^as  did”  the  Justice  called  at 
my  residence  to  “inform  me  that  I might  better 
postpone  my  habeas  corpus  until  the  Greaser’s  back 
was  well.”  It  is  needless  to  Bay  that  I concurred. 


The  other  “ circumstance”  occurred  in  this  State, 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  — th  District : 

The  action  was  a replevin  of  a cow,  and  was 
tried  by  a jury,  who,  after  consultation,  returned 
into  court,  and  the  Foreman  handed  up  to  the  Judge 
this  verdict:  “We,  the  jury,  find  the  cow  in  the 
plaintiff!” 

Without  reading  the  verdict  aloud,  the  Court  re- 
marked that  “ the  finding  was  intelligible,  perhaps, 
but  somewhat  informal ; and  asked  the  Foreman  if 
the  verdict  was  intended  to  be  in  favor  of  the  plaint- 
iff?” 

The  jury,  one  and  all,  responded  that  such  was 
the  intention. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Court;  “Mr.  Clerk,  you 
may  enter  a verdict  upon  the  record  in  proper  form, 
and  read  it  to  the  jury,”  at  the  same  time  jxissing 
the  verdict  as  returned  to  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  looked  at  the  verdict,  and  then  whis- 
pered to  the  Judge.  After  consulting  a moment  the 
Clerk  resumed  his  pen  and  recorded  the  verdict,  aud 
read  it  to  the  jury  as  follow's: 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken  and  answer. 
Is  this  your  verdict  as  the  Court  has  recorded  it : 
In  the  case  of  A vs.  B,  you  say  that  you  find  the 
plaintiff  in  the  cow  ?” 

“ No,  no,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  will  not  do !”  interrupt- 
ed the  Court.  And  again  there  was  a whispered 
consultation  between  the  two  officials  ; after  which 
the  Clerk  again  resumed  his  pen,  and  presently 
read  to  the  jury  as  follows : 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  etc.  “ In  the  case  of 
A vs.  B,  you  say  that  you  find  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  cow — and  so  you  all  say.” 

“ No,  no,  Mr.  Clerk  ; you  misunderstand  the  di- 
rection of  the  Court,”  said  the  Judge.  And  amidst 
the  “audible  smiles”  of  the  spectators  and  the  loud 
laughter  of  the  crowd  outside,  the  Court  and  Clerk 
again  consulted.  And  being  sure  he  was  right  this 
time,  the  Clerk  again  wrote  and  read ; 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  etc.  “ In ’the  case  of 


A vs.  B,  you  say  you  find  the  property  of  the  cow  in 
the  plaintiff \ and  so — ” But  human  nature  could 
stand  no  more!  A storm  of  “applause,”  in  the 
shape  of  laughter,  shook  the  court-room,  utterly 
defying  the  sheriff  and  deputies,  who  in  vain  shout- 
ed “Order!  order!”  in  stentorian  tones.  Ponding 
the  hubbub  the  Court  w'rote  out  the  verdict  proper- 
ly, and  it  was  duly  recorded,  and  the  plaintiff  finally 
got  his  verdict  and  his  cow. 


The  celebrated  Thomas  F.  Marshall  being  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  Capitol  Hotel,  at  Frankfort,  one 
night,  got  into  an  altercation  with  a young  man 
named  W illiam  Sneed.  Young  Sneed,  in  great  ex- 
citement, jerked  out  a pistol,  and  throwing  it  upon 
the  counter  seized  a glass  tumbler,  saving,  “Now, 
Mr.  Marshall,  take  that  pistol.  Sir,  and  I will  take 
this  tumbler  and  fight  you,  Sir!”  Captain  Mar- 
shall, with  one  of  his  peculiar  leers,  replied  to  this 
challenge:  “Ah!  Billy,  I atn  too  smart  for  you, 
you  can’t  fool  me!  We  know  that  you  are  more 
expert  with  the  glass  than  you  are  with  the  pistol !” 

“ Away  down  East”  is  a town  called  St.  George. 
In  this  town  lived  a man  by  name  of  Andrew  Job- 
son.  Andrew’s  reputation  wras  not  so  good  but  that 
it  might  have  been  better.  Once  upon  a time  he 
went  to  Thomaston  in  his  fishing-boat  to  sell  some 
fisli,  and  was  espied  by  the  sheriff.  Andrew,  see- 
ing the  sheriff  come  on  board  his  boat,  supposed  him 
to  be  a customer  for  fish,  and  answered  his  question 
with  all  the  confidence  imaginable. 

“I  believe  your  name  is  Andrew  Jobson,”  said 
the  sheriff. 

“Yes,”  said  Andrew,  “my  name  is  Andrew  Job- 
son,  the  world  over,  and  I don’t  care  who  knows 
it.” 

“Then,”  said  the  sheriff,  “you  are  my  prisoner.” 

“Ah,  but  stop  a moment,”  said  Andrew;  “not 
quite  so  fast;  you  have  made  a slight  mistake  iu 
vour  man.  It’s  my  brother  Ben  whose  name  is  An- 
drew.” 


Joe  Fogler  and  Michael  Waterbutt  were  two 
worthy  citizens  of  St.  George.  They  were  hot  over- 
burdened with  that  goaheadativeness  that  charac- 
terized the  majority  of  their  neighbors;  and  they 
were  often  made  butts  of,  for  the  w'ags  of  St.  George 
to  shoot  their  wit  at.  On  one  “town-meeting  day,” 
when  business  dragged  slowly  along,  the  young 
folks,  to  amuse  themselves,  nominated  Joe  and  Mike 
— one  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  other 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures.  It  was  put  to 
vote  and  they  were  elected.  Contrary  to  every 
one’s  expectations,  they  did  not  “resign  the  hon- 
ors,” etc.  Joe  was  very  ignorant,  and  all  the  school- 
teachers had  to  be  examined  by  him  before  they 
could  be  qualified  to  teach  in  St.  Geoi^gc.  One  day 
a confident  young  damsel  came  to  him  to  be  exam- 
ined as  a teacher.  Joe  gave  her  a chapter  in  the 
Bible  to  read.  She  did  very  well  till  she  came  to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

“ That’s  not  right,”  said  «toe. 

“What’s  not  right?”  said  the  would-be  school- 
marm. 

“ That’s  called  Nebox-your-nozer,”  s$ud  Joe ; and 
because  she  could  not  see  it  he  would  not  give  her  a 
certificate. 

Joe  went  by  the  name  of  “ Neboxyoumozer”  ever 
after. 

Mike,  on  his  election  to  the  office  of  Inspector  of 
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Weights  and  Measures,  called  the  next  day  on  the 
town-officers  for  the  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures. They  said  they  had  none.  He  told  them  he 
should  give  them  short  notice  to  have  them,  or  he 
should  enter  complaints  against  the  town.  He  went 
all  through  the  town,  and  no  battered  pot  or  ancient 
scales  would  do.  They  must  have  new  ones.  On 
one  of  his  official  visits  he  was  asked  to  dinner. 
Mike  looked  at  the  table,  plentifully  decorated  with 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  and  coolly  told  them  that 
“when  he  was  on  town  business  he  expected  some- 
thing better  for  dinner  than  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage.” At  home  he  never  had  any  thing  better 
than  salted  porgics.  The  joke  of  making  Mike  In- 
spector of  Weights  and  Measures  cost  the  town 
something  over  $100. 


Johnny,  a youngster  of  some  eleven  years,  was 
one  day  discussing  probabilities  with  his  little  broth- 
er, a six-year-old.  “When  I am  grown  up,”  said 
Johnny,  “I  shall  be  married,  and  my  children  will 
call  you  ‘Uncle  Seneca.*  And  you’ll  any,  ‘Come 
here,  my  dear,  and  see  what  Uncle  Seneca’s  got  for 
you.’” 

“ Humph !”  ejaculates  the  little  one,  44  I guess  I 
shall  have  all  1 can  do  to  take  care  of  my  own  young 
ones!” 


I see  in  the  Magazine  for  J uly,  says  a Wisconsin 
gentleman,  a pretty  good  anecdote  about  Colonel 

B , late  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  Wisconsin 

Volunteers,  but  I can  tell  you  a better  one. 

The  Colonel,  withal,  is  a lawyer  and  a politician, 
and,  like  many  lawyers,  writes  a very  poor  hand, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a person  not  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  read  it.  Once  upon  a time  he 
wrote  to  a political  chum  at  Appleton,  in  which 
some  important  plans  for  an  approaching  campaign 
were  divulged ; but  our  Appleton  friend  was  unable 
to  read  the  letter.  Finally,  after  showing  it  around 
to  all  the  leading  personages  of  the  place,  and  get- 
ting all  the  aid  ho  could,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
out  all  the  letter  but  one  line  at  the  bottom.  A few 
days  after  receiving  the  Colonel’s  letter  he  was  vis- 
ited by  the  Colonel  at  Appleton,  and  after  exchang- 
ing the  usual  salutations,  and  while  surrounded  by 
a bevv  of  acquaintances,  the  Appleton  friend  re- 
marked to  the  Colonel  that  he  had  received  the  let- 
ter, and  with  the  aid  of  the  good  folks  of  Appleton 
he  could  read  it  all  but  the  last  line  ; and  producing 
the  letter,  remarked  to  the  Colonel  that  none  of 
them  could  make  out  that.  “ Why,”  says  the  Col- 
onel, “ that  is  4 Strictly  confidential.’”  The  Apple- 
ton  chum  stood  treat 


the  biggest  and  savagest  of  hornets,  and  stung  the 
disturbers  of  their  peace  most  unmercifully.  The 
bee-hunters  beat  a hasty  retreat,  and  reached  home 
in  a badly-swelled  and  sorrowful  condition.  They 
tried  to  keep  secret  the  result  of  their  raid  into  the 
“enemy’s  country;”  but  it  leaked  out,  and  one  of 
Jack’s  neighbors  called  to  quiz  him  a bit, 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  he,  “did  you  get  much  hon- 
ey?” 

“Wa’al,  no,”  Jack  answered,  nibbing  open  one 
of  his  swelled  peepers  to  get  a squint  at  his  inquir- 
ing friend,  “ we  didn’t  git  much  honey,  but  we  broke 
vp  their  gd-jirtd  haunt  /” 


Old  North  was  helping  us  in  haying,  and  one 
day  when  I was  turning  the  stone  for  him  to  grind 
his  scythe  we  were  talking  of  a neighbor  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  years. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ails  him  ?”  North  asked. 

I told  him  that  he  had  lost  the  nse  of  his  leg?, 
suffered  but  little  pain,  and  went  on  to  describe  his 
case  as  well  as  I could,  adding  that  I believed  the 
doctors  were  unable  to  name  his  disease. 

“Well,”  said  North,  with  a prodigiously  wise, 
self-satisfied  air,  44 1 can  tell  ye  what  ’tis : he’s  got 
dyspepsy  in  the  legs!  That’s  what’s  the  matter.” 

The  humors  of  the  war  come  in.  An  officer  in 
Georgia  writes : 

One  night  General was  out  on  the  line,  and 

observed  a light  on  the  mountain  opposite.  Think- 
ing it  was  a signal -light  of  the  enemy,  he  remarked 
to  his  artillery  officer  that  a hole  could  easily  be  put 
through  it.  Whereupon  the  officer,  turning  to  the 
corporal  in  charge  of  the  gun,  said : 

“Corporal,  do  you  see  that  light?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  Put  a hole  through  it,”  ordered  the  captain. 

The  corporal  sighted  the  gun,  and  when  all  was 
ready  he  looked  up  and  said : 

“Captain,  that’s  the  moon.” 

44  Don’t  care  for  that,”  was  the  captain’s  ready  re- 
sponse ; 44  put  a hole  through  it  any  how.” 


Here  is  an  incident  in  the  career  of  a Kentucky 
Colonel  of  Cavalry  which  is  worthy  of  mention : 

During  General  Buell’s  campaign  after  Bragg, 
through  Kentucky,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  Colonel 

T ’s  regiment  of  cavalry  was  in  advance,  and 

being  ordered  by  Major-General  Thomas  to  mount 
and  move  forward,  he  gave  the  following  original 
command : “ Prepare  to  get  on  yoUr  critter » — Git  !” 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  regiment  44 got”  inconti- 
nently. 


A friend  in  Grovesend,  Canada  West,  writes  to 
the  Drawer : 

I was  engaged  in  sheep-shearing,  an  operation 
which  my  little  nephew,  four  years  old,  observed 
with  a great  deal  of  attentive  anxiety.  At  length 
he  eagerly  asked ; 

44  Uncle,  when  I get  <to  be  a big  man  can’t  I peel 
sheep  too?” 

A Vermonter  sends  the  two  following  : 

Jack  N found  a 44  bee  tree”  in  the  woods  on 

the  York  State  shore  of  the  Champlain,  and  mak- 
ing his  discovery  known  to  a couple  of  his  friends 
they  loaded  their  scow  with  pails  to  hold  the  honey, 
and  put  across  the  lake  to  secure  the  prize  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  But  when,  after  an  hour’s  chopping, 
they  got  the  tree  down,  the  bees  turned  out  to  be 


And  this,  from  the  sea,  is  fresh : 

Captain  H 1,  for  some  time  in  command  of 

the * was  a little  green  when  he  first  entered 

the  Bervicc.  When  he  took  command  he,  of  course, 
gave  the  vessel  a thorough  inspection,  examining 
every  thing  with  the  air  of  one  that  knew  his  busi- 
ness. Arriving  at  last  at  the  magazine,  the  gun- 
ner’s mate  was  showing  him  the  different  kinds  of 
ammunition,  and,  among  other  things,  pointed  out 
the  “canister”  to  him.  44 How  is  this?”  says  he. 
“I  gave  the  Paymaster  three  or  four  lockers  for 
his  provisions,  and  I shall  not  allow  him  to  put  hlfl 
canned  meat  in  my  magazine !”  At  another  time, 
during  an  engagement,  lie  ordered  the  44  canister” 
to  be  cut  to  two  seconds.  Having  recently  resigned, 
I suppose  he  will  now  make  “canister”  an  especial 
study. 
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From  Nashville  we 
bur  • the  following : 

At  the  Provost  Mar- 
shall office  of  the  good 
city  of  Nashville  you 
enter  by  one  door  and 
make  your  exit  by  an- 
other. The  crowd  at 
the  tirst  is  often  intense, 
and  the  press  to  get 
next  to  it,  so  a*  to  enter 
with  the  five  or  six  that 
are  admitted  at  a time, 
frequently  so  energetic 
that  the  guard  has  to 
charge  bayonets  to  keep 
from  being  overw  helm- 
ed by  the  eager  appli- 
cants. Some  time  since 
your  wrrespon dent  was 
'to  just  such  a crowd, 
and  the  enthusiasm  to 
enter  becoming  rather 
wild,  the  guard  made  ft 
vigorous  charge  and 
cleared  a considerable 
space  In  front  of  the 
door.  One  of  the  fore- 
most, made  thus  sud- 
denly to  change  bis 
base,  liad  a bottle  of  the 
u ereeter”- broken  lft  the 
pocket  of  hi*  coat-tail, 
and  it  flowed  in  all  its 
potent  fragrance  «>n  the 
door.  M Well,”  said  mi 
old  veteran  near,  “Tve 
teen  a good  many  dif- 
ferent sort  of  pi'f&tSi 
but!  never  eerrd  whisky 
pressed  out  of  a fellow 
in  that  fashion  afore '{" 


\ HU  UAL  TAULKAU. 

Lmrue  fimls  it  hard  work  to  sustain  the  clwwacterof^Moseiuotlie  bul- 

rushes^* sitting  on  an  Ant*’  ueil. 

ml.  Not  a man  in  it,  ert  holes.*  voted  that  it  had  clearly  no  right  to  out- 
read  or  write.  Passes  rank  us  to  the  extent  that  it  did;  and  consequently 
ant’s  writing  it  out  to  various  curious  chemical  processes  were  dot  ailed, 
it  to  the  u officer  com-  each  of  which  was  equal  io  the  task  of  deceiving  u.% 
affix  Ids  mark  ut  the  into  the  belief  that  the  new  product  would  “taste 
An  acquaintance  re-  like  butter  just  from  the  churn.”  Our  caterer,  Ix?- 
1 laving  w ritten  his  ing  a man  of  extensive  family  experience,  Jutd  the 
tmmmgued,"  be  comes  car  of  the  mess,  and  boldly  assorted  that  first  wadi- 
t?t  duty.  Picket  takes  ing  in  diluted  chlorid  of  lime,  foil  owed  bv  a cleans- 
t it  carefully,  and  turn-  ing  bath  of  pure  water,  was  an  infallible  cure.  But 
JU  pass  won't  do.  Dat  where  should  we  get  the  chlorid  aforesaid?  The 
eon  on  d it  corner !”  It  doc  or  was  appealed  to,  who  hud no  chlorid  of  lime, 
im  that  it  was  properly  but  had  what  was  just  us  good— chlorid  potassium, 
rsr  a second  time  after  Caterer  was  not  posted  on  chlorid  potassium,  but 
I up,  he  agreed  to  “let  considering  the  authority  good,  gave  our  steward 
ins l morions  how  to  manipulate  the  strong.  At  din- 
ner-time he  brought  upon  the  tatde  two  plates  {♦« 
come  out  in  such  jokes  opptftrauee  of  yellow  butter,  iu  reality  of  beautiful 

r *<ntp. 

e I {"r-nn-shspokr t-tlow%  The  imperturbable  Ensign  TT got  the  first 

extended  period.  Our  mouthful,  but  with  a slight  grimace  swallowed  hi* 
butter,  w hich,  follow-  disgust  and  the  soap.  With  an  anathema  on  that 
val,  outranked  by  sen-  hollow  tooth  he  passed  the  dish  to  our  fimridiou* 
came  uf*on  the^ship.  paymaster  with  eloquent  laudations.  Paymaster 
right  to  do  so,  we  nev-  took  tbo  bait  unsuspiciously,  but  without  making  a 
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sign  wo.?  ia&ofr  sou-ktck,  and  mated  fran  tolly” 
in  the  >u<fo 

■ Wlieo  uli  tlmt  cwald  wfirc  «ol<3  an*]  marked,  the 
jnfca  was  saddled  upon  Ite  Doctor  and  caterer,  each 
«>f  whom  abuses  the  other  of  immeu*>e.  dtertiiatl  ig- 
\o  tuib  dayi 

OuH  Irish  you  tig  lady  ta»rd$r«»r  maid-nf-all-wnrk, 
is  vary  knowing.  I said  Ur  tier  that  I should  gf.t 
seme  Geffium  ail  vfcr  ^hjor*  for  t hi*  kitchen.  *‘  Odi, 
wvl  yo  hAdit't  tetter  te  giuin'  onv  o'  them  kind,  for 
the  German  was  to  all  out  of  them,  and  lave*  no- 
thlnMmt  fte  eilydr^ 


indicate.  Jim  luvne  a cart,  and  bavin#  .hamass 
made  to  tit  hirn.vdf,  acts  the  part  «f  a.  imrse,  and 
dues  coindderahlc  carting  for  people.  Upon  one  oc- 
jfitsjon  .foliii  LI.  Nohle,  a holdier*  l«4t*T!  kpjrtw«  .|f^ 
LWfy  Nubfe,  employed  him  to  cart  * imid  of  tof  H> 
market.'  As  he  was  proteee/lihg  with  *ke  load  aim# 
Main  Street  the  cars  Imcrgmlup;  hin.fwlf  a. 

horse,  ho  took  fright,  ran  away,  upsetting-  yte  catt, 
nmi  timmrg  it*  content?  on. the  ht mu.  After  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  sov«ml  opiates  he  m*  stopjKHi. 
with  eves  and  nostrils  dilated,  and  inerting  h«  imi- 
tation of  a hu/so.  it  U ntv dives  to  »ay  tluU  Boefy 
never  again  employedhim; 

Tit  is  pri  neipal  part  w the  in  habitants  of  St.  George 
• are  dimctly  or  luttoytly^ngragtA  m flitr  hmii* 

ness.  A worthy  nnhUtey,  going  about  ewking  pit 
“ a call,”  Camb  taSh  <G>»b/gc<  tn  his  sermon,  speak* 
ing  of  the -Saviour,  ho  saidi,  / hud  no  pride  ; he 
treated  alike  the  rich  ami  poor*  the  high  ami  low; 
he  even  wutoctwrdod  to  t-tky  for  companion*  poor, 
mean  t»stenm*n,  the  most  degraded  elkss  of  people 
on  the  Tape  df  the  earth.”  The  minister  went  away 
From  SL  w%  lie  got  no  *l  eall.‘f 


Av  o'fu  .H  hi  the  Eighteenth  Missouri  mounted 
johfutry  fhe  t«r>)  foRteviu# : 

Wo  have  n jolly  obi  Captain,  who  is  every  thing 
good  und  ftCBorkni  as  an  olHccr,  a friend,  and  a gen- 
tleman/, but  he  nwer  deemed  a close  study  of  the 
dicjtionury  e.H  cssfcutial  to  getting  a living  or  subihi- 
i rig  this  wicked  mUdliun.  One  hot  day  the  Cup- 
tain,  tearing  around,  t?ar  down  under  the  arbor  lit 
front  of  rut  tent,  ami,  picking  up  a kte  paper,  pirn- 


uicactyl  to  rend  aloud  \hryp$win%  of  the  tekgvuphic 
ttrfupMy  ^follows ----- 

Pi—t . ; !iyr-,-T . /iTT'^r  ?> 
■.top'M'-'  „ , 1 h:r.' ■ ' 

Olp,  lUtVC  ti»*  ' 

retei f J^«y  by  : I 

t1>c  name  of  A.  »Sorlic  ?H  ££S&i 

“•  <’>  Ui!>ly.  ” «aiij  I; 

“ rW'.tord  cW.  Sor*  ®3S|P\? 

ttaYryf}rte)Vtiyrr  :< 

iMVoll,  I gUC*>  1 '4 

hhWjvr- tht*  Cip*  |J8fc. 

t4bh  dcome  to  think  ‘^Cy^w^kH% 

m\*i  LV*.  hmrn  of  /»**. 

• hKimj  nfmLijl  vtry  ajfo 


Tar  Captain  h a 
very  utdrging  gafiX I e- 
m)0(,  liiui  not  lurix  ago, 
lying  trndor  a tfecr  after 
a itdp  i was < fdvefid* 
mi  wi-k,  Seeing  the 
Cap?  in r jsv«in?r $£  )hy ' 

di^-VMOi*  of  Sutv' 

>;’•*< >»d:  I a-ked  him 

to  he  : kind  e;;uugh  tp 
i;4li  jthe  l>ccior  to  soih) 
inu  a uiroftK 

|ft$  impnyvH 

CartaiiiU 

; acid  going 
Mrfttdhf  io  the  Doctor's 
he  mhlr^Pii  tlim  tl>us; 
‘vUoeFof  -- — r,  f'apthijtj 
-^—  43  voiry  sick,  ami 
tvsnts  you  to  ***nd  him 
2 pppfyp 

iud  *d"  you  lujiir't  Upv. 
^nri  hhn . AiH^ 
teatv 


hr  » ' ;:  !t  i ' rcT»Rr 
yvl r&bpi-;  lives  ft  nr-grp 
hy  Wm  primw  of  d/m 
Black,  itml 

i.ice!;  M 1> is  mini'  oiudd 


A f 1 1 XI  IVU  KihrneiAXH. 

'i<r»T«'Hf:vr  n*  T*;r  » ' r , l *■*'»  r*-‘:t  ■>  ? »r-h.-vr»ti*>n  n*  U ;i  di;(isn>tlnfi rjtiil' 

fpPtVt.1*}  filler--  >.» ' p w.itF  ‘o  A‘-n  i,r  vM»**.pip  a.  and-WnuM  wfmiii  tu*  u ^ui  > uc.  M 

I r.ia or 0 AT&— ' * Ihxittil  to  kuort  yuu,  G'Uidtirn.  v3c>n\«^  tefr>-lh]UVi,.l’v 
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Figure  2.— Cu&etflLAJi  Paui>essu&. 


THE  Promknaoe  Robe  is  of  light  *ton<vcnlorcd 
merino,  with  mazarine  blue  taffeta  funning  the 
ornament.  This  is  outlined  by  a narrow  black  vel- 
vet which  has  an  edging  of  black  lace.  The  robe 
iB  made  en  wutone,  that  i«,  the  body  and  skirt  are 
M in  one  piece,  without  seam  at  the  waist. 


The  ^Circular”  represented  above  i*  of  btorh 
velvet,  trimmed  with  crochet  ornaments  and  fringe, 
crimped  and  plain  tassela  alternating  with  each 
other. — Another  style  of  pardessus  consists  of  a 
“circular,"  with  a gil*t  front,  the  circular  hilling 
free  from  the  apex  of  the  breast 
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1YVAS  now  on  the  borders  of  a region  in  which 
the  wildest  romance  was  strangely  mingled 
with  the  most  startling  realities.  Each  day  of 
our  sojourn  at  Fort  Yuma  brought  with  it  some 
fabulous  story  of  discovery  or  some  tragic  nar- 
rative of  suffering  and  death.  There  wore  vague 
rumors  of  silver  veins  found  on  the  banks  r>f  the 
Colorado  Of  such  incredible  richness  that  Washoe 
was  left  in  the  shade ; there  were  hints  of  a gold- 


Ditfitiz 


' en  region  east  of  the  ttio  Verde  and  north  of  the 
Gila  which  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  and  Ameri- 
cans had  been  trying  to  reach  for  over  throe 
centuries,  now  opening  up  with  all  its  glittering 
treasures : credulity  was  taxed  with  the  mar. 
velous  stories  of*  mineral  wealth  in  mid  beyond 
the  San  Francisco  mountains,  No  longer  was 
the  narrative  of  the  brave  old  adventurer,  Fran- 
cis Vasquez  d©  Coronado,  to  l>e  deemed  a mere 
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trict Court  for  time  Southern  Dist  rict  of  Now  York, 
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romance,  for  truly  the  Indians  “ had  great  store 
of  gold.”  Their  precious  bullets  were  already 
finding  their  way  down  to  the  Pimo  villages 
and  Fort  Yuma — a fact  that  I could  not  doubt, 
since  I saw  many  of  them  myself.  Nor  was  it 
beyond  credit  that  Friar  Marco  de  Ni^a  found 
in  this  region,  as  early  as  1540,  “a  greater  use 
and  more  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  than  in 
Peru” — if  but  half  we  now  heard  was  true ; and 
who  could  doubt  it  with  the  evidence  of  his  own 
eyes  ? The  least  imaginative  and  most  incred- 
ulous reader  of  the  old  Spanish  chronicles  could 
not  dispute  the  statement  of  Antonio  de  Espejo, 
that  he  found  in  his  journey  to  the  Zuni,  in 
1583,  “rich  mines  of  silver,  which,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  skillful  men,  were  very  plen- 
tiful and  rich  in  metal.”  But  far  beyond  these 
musty  records  of  early  Spanish  enterprise  were 
tho  verbal  narratives  to  be  heard  every  day 
from  men  who  had  explored  various  portions  of 
the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gila,  and 
along  the  range  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude. 
At  the  store  of  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Hinton,  in 
Arizona  City,  I saw  masses  of  pure  gold  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand  brought  in  by  some  of 
these  adventurers,  who  stated  that  certain  In- 
dians had  assured  them  they  knew  of  places  in 
the  mountains  where  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  “ heavy  yel- 
low stones.”  Neither  threats,  nor  presents,  nor 
offers  of  unlimited  reward  could  induce  the  wily 
savages  to  guide  the  white  men  to  these  fabu- 
lous regions  of  wealth.  “Why  should  we?” 
said  they — and  with  good  reason — “you  are  al- 
ready taking  our  country  from  us  fast  enough ; 
we  will  soon  have  no  place  of  safety  left.  If 
we  show  you  where  these  yellow  stones  are  you 
will  come  there  in  thousands  and  drive  us  away 
and  kill  us.”  It  was  equally  in  vain  the  white 
men  offered  to  buy  the  gold  from  them.  Whis- 
ky, knives,  tobacco,  blankets — all  the  Indians 
craved  had  no  effect.  On  that  point  they  were 
immovable.  The  excitement  produced  by  the 
information  they  had  given,  and  the  effect  of 
their  obduracy  in  refusing  to  disclose  the  locali- 
ty of  the  “yellow  stones,”  alarmed  them,  and 
they  evaded  all  further  importunities  by  saying 
they  knew  nothing  about  it  themselves;  only 
the  old  men  of  their  tribes  had  told  them  these 
things,  and  they  thought  it  was  all  a lie.  If 
the  statements  gathered  up  in  this  way  were  not 
corroborated  from  so  many  different  sources  it 
would  be  easy  to  attribute  them  to  a natural 
proclivity  on  the  part  of  mankind  toward  the 
marvelous  in  every  thing  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  precious  metals.  But  we  have 
this  story  in  various  shapes  throughout  Arizona, 
not  only  from  different  tribes  of  Indians,  but 
from  wholly  different  races  of  men,  and  all  j 
tending  toward  the  region  north  of  the  Gila  and 
east  of  the  Rio  Verde.  Felix  Aubrey,  the  fa- 
mous explorer  (killed  a few  years  ago  in  an 
affray  at  Santa  Fe),  tells  ns,  in  his  journal  of 
1853,  that  he  found  gold  in  such  abundance 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  that  in  some 
places  “it  glistened  upon  the  ground.”  After 


crossing  a branch  of  the  Gila  he  met  some  In- 
dians from  whom  he  obtained  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  of  gold  for  a few  old  articles 
of  clothing ; and  he  further  mentions  that  these 
Indians  use  gold  bullets  of  different  sizes  for 
their  guns,  and  that  he  saw  one  of  them  put 
four  such  bullets  in  his  gun  to  shoot  a rabbit. 
Next  day  his  mule  broke  down,  and  an  Indian 
gave  him  for  it  a lump  of  gold  weighing  a 
pound  and  a half  less  one  ounce. 

As  an  offset  to  these  exciting  reports,  corrob- 
orated to  a great  extent  by  the  masses  of  virgin 
ore  brought  in  from  time  to  time,  the  stories  of 
escape  from  the  barbarous  Apaches  that  inhabit 
the  country,  their  sagacity,  cruelty,  and  relent- 
less hostility  to  white  men ; the  thrilling  accounts 
of  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food  and  water,  and 
the  various  perils  of  life  and  limb  encountered 
in  the  rugged  mountains  and  rock-bound  canons 
were  well  calculated  to  moderate  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  looked  forward  to  our  tour  and 
its  probable  results.  Still,  hope  was  ever  upper- 
most, and  I doubt  if  there  was  one  in  the  party 
who  would  have  taken  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  cash  in  hand,  for  his  chances  of  a for- 
tune, unless  it  was  George,  our  unhappy  driver, 
who  on  the  occasion  of  every  new  proof  tending 
to  show  the  unbounded  richness  of  Arizona, 
groaned  aloud  in  agony  of  spirit  as  if  he  thought 
gold  and  silver  of  no  consequence  whatever  com- 
pared with  the  treasures  of  Mary  Jane’s  affec- 
tion. 

Conspicuous  among  the  mines  of  which  we 
had  glow  ing  accounts  was  the  Moss  Lead,  near 
Fort  Mojave.  This  mine  was  long  known  to 
Iretaba,  the  distinguished  Mojave  Chief,  who,  in 
consideration  of  friendly  services  rendered  him 
by  Mr.  Moss,  the  first  American  proprietor 
(whose  name  it  bears),  conducted  him  to  it. 
Iretaba  has  reaped  his  reward  in  his  recent  visit 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic  States.  There 
w'as  also  the  “Apache  Chief’ — a silver  mine, 
said  to  be  quite  equal  to  any  thing  in  Washoe, 
though  it  may  be  long  before  the  dividends  satis- 
fy the  stockholders  on  that  point.  The  town 
of  La  Pnz  was  growing  into  importance.  Miners 
and  traders  w'ere  opening  out  the  placer  region 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  accounts  brought  down 
by  stray  “ pilgrims”  were  of  the  most  flattering 
character.  Walker’s  and  Weaver’s  diggings, 
and  the  placers  on  the  Hasiampa,  were  repre- 
sented to  be  so  rich  that  fortunes  could  be  made 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  if  there  was  only 
water  enough  to  “wash  the  dirt.”  But  lack  of 
water  and  abundance  of  marauding  Indians 
wore  a constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  miners, 
who  somehow  were  always  getting  poorer  the 
longer  they  staid  there.  The  few  that  I saw 
come  down  to  Fort  Yuma  were  bronzed,  bat- 
tered, ragged,  and  hungry ; they  went  into  Ari- 
zona with  an  outfit,  and  were  leaving  it  without 
any  fit  at  all,  unless  it  might  be  that  mentioned 
by  Shakspearc.  If  after  their  experience  of 
the  dry  diggings  they  were  not  fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils,  I certainly  don’t  know 
what  possible  use  they  could  make  of  their  time 
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in  future.  Yet  the 


general  concurrence 
of  testimony  was  en- 
couraging. Tt  was 
beyond  question  a re- 
gion rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Water 
was  the  principal  de- 
sideratum. The  sea- 
son had  been  unusual- 
Ijr  dry.  It  was  not 
so  always:  the  time 
would  come  when 
Heave n would  shed 
some  tears  of  com- 
miseration upon  the 
suffering  miners. 

New  and  rich  silver  ^ fife  Ini 

veins  had  been  disco v- 
ered  a short  dhtaiuv 
above  Fort  Yum  a on 
the  Colorado,  which 
were  attracting  con  . 

siderable  attention.  / . 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cus-  pF!5 

tie  Dome,  twenty-five  A 

m iles  from  the  river  r 1,  i 

ami  thirty-five  from 

the  Fort,  the  veins 

prospected  were  nu- 

me  rous  a nd  ex  ten  si  v c , 

and  the  ores  of  a very 

promising  diameter. 

I saw  some  of  them 
myself,  nnd  am  satis- 
tied  they  contain  n 
great  abundance*  of 
lead.  No  assays  had 
been  made  that  I 
heard  of,  but  gen- 
tlemen who  owned  in  them  assured  rae  there 
was  silver  In  them  m well  as  lead,  whether  much 
or  little  remained  to  he  seen.  The  main  trouble 
about  the  Castle  Dome  district  is,  that  if  ever 
it  becomes  a valuable  mining  region,  some  dif- 
ferent arrangement  must  bo  made  for  the  supply 
of  water.  At  present  it  has  to  be  hauled,  or 


CAWEU5  l>OMU 


thirty  miles  above  Fort  Yuma.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  silver  veins 
alleged  to  exist  In  this  district.  I saw  quanti- 
ties of  the  ore,  which  certainly  present  some' 
very  fine  indications  of  galena.  A gentleman 
presented  mo  with  a specimen  from  one  of  his 
mines,  containing  n piece  of  pure  silver  about 
the  size  of  a marrowfat  j*oa.  Whether  it  was 
melted  out  of  the  rock  or  into  it  I have  no  means 
of  knowing,  though  ray  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  donor  rerun  iris  unshaken.  I be- 
lieve there  is  silver  in  Eureka,  and  t believe  a 
very  good  yield  will  come  out  of  it  a?  soon  a> 
the  parties  who  hold  the  claims  sell  onfc  to  some 
other  parties.  At  present  the  great  drawback 
to  mining  here  is,  that  the  owners  of  fee? 
have  no  money  to  expend  in  extracting  their 
wealth  from  the  ground  ; and  when  people  who 
have  money  desire  to  invest,  the  men  of  feet 
demand  extraordinary  sums,  because  they  think 
claims  that  attract  capital  must  be  of  extraordi- 
nary value.  Offer  one  of  them  fifty  dollars  u 
foot,  and  be  will  refuse  a hundred ; but  Ter  him 
ahme  till  his  beans  give  out,  and  he  will  sell  for 
fifty  cents.  For  this  reason,  nlthough  claims 
are  numbered  by  the  score,  and  cities  contain- 
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ing  from  one  to  three  houses  are  springing  up  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  very  little  work  has 
yet  been  done  in  the  development  of  the  mines. 
The  Guadaloupe  and  the  Rosario,  from  which 
some  promising  ores  have  been  taken,  will  prob- 
ably be  in  successful  operation  within  a few 
years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by  a proper 
system  of  smelting  the  average  of  the  ores 
found  in  the  Eureka  and  Silver  district  would 
yield  a hundred  dollars  to  the  ton.  Abundance 
of  mesquit  and  cotton-wood  grows  in  the  valleys 
and  bottoms,  and  there  is  water  enough  in  the 
Colorado  River,  even  at  its  present  low  stage, 
to  run  several  steam-engines. 

Is  it  a matter  of  surprise  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  glowing  reports,  I begin  to  look 
upon  Arizona  with  distended  eyes ; that  an  in- 
ternal conviction  possessed  me  that  I was  born 
under  a lucky  star,  however  roughly  the  world 
had  used  me  up  to  the  present  date  ? All  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  past  years;  qvy  early 
experience  as  a whale-fisher;  my  public  serv- 
ices as  an  Inspector  of  Customs,  so  ungratefully 
rewarded  by  a note  of  three  lines ; my  claim 
agency  at  Washoe,  and  the  bankruptcy  that  re- 
sulted from  my  investments  in  the  Dead-Broke 
and  Sorrowful  Countenance,  were  but  the  prices 
paid  for  that  valuable  experience  which  was 
now  about  to  culminate  in  discoveries  that 
would  electrify  the  world,  and  result  in  an  ef- 
fort on  my  part  to  liquidate  the  public  debt  ? 
When  I walked  out,  on  the  plea  of  exercise,  I 
secretly  picked  up  every  conspicuous  stone  by 
the  way-side,  examined  it  carefully,  and  thought 
it  contained  indications ; I burrowed  into  gravel 
and  sand  banks,  and  carried  a hammer  in  my 
pocket  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  off  crop- 
pings; I closely  investigated  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  earth  ; I entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  my  friend  Poston,  the  original  pro- 
jector and  principal  owner  of  Arizona  City,  for 
the  purchase  of  a thousand  water-lots.  In  fine, 
I laid  all  my  plans  with  such  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity that  the  result  astonishes  me.  But  of 
that  anon. 

We  remained  a week  at  Fort  Yuma,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  all  being  ready — damages 
to  our  ambulance  repaired,  stores  laid  in,  an 
escort  provided,  letters  written  home,  and  orders 
given  to  forward  the  Indian  goods  designed  for 
the  Pimos,  Maricopas,  and  Papagocs,  as  soon 
as  possible — we  bade  good-by  to  our  hospitable 
friends  at  the  Fort,  and  set  forth  on  our  jour- 
ney. Before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
stretched  vast  deserts  dotted  with  mesquit,  sage, 
and  grease-wood,  and  distant  ranges  of  mount- 
ains rugged  and  barren,  but  singularly  varied 
in  outline.  A glowing,  hazy,  mystic  atmos- 
phere hung  over  the  whole  country — according 
well  with  the  visionary  enterprises  and  daring 
explorations  of  the  old  Spanish  adventurers, 
who,  three  centuries  ago,  had  journeyed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Gila — the  river  of  the  Swift 
Waters. 

Little  was  there  now  to  indicate  the  grandeur 
of  this  wild  stream  of  the  desert  during  seasons 


of  flood.  A glaring  sand-bottom  fringed  with 
cotton-wood  and  arrow-weed,  through  which  in 
shallow  veins  the  water  coursed,  leaving  here 
and  there  patches  of  sand  as  a resting-place  for 
numerous  aquatic  fowl,  whose  wild  cries  dis- 
turbed the  solitude,  formed  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  Gila  in  January,  1864.  A few 
miles  beyond  Arizona  City  we  struck  off  to  the 
right,  and  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  miles  trav- 
eled on  the  upper  stratum  of  the  Gila  bottom, 
which  w’e  found  well  wooded  with  mesquit. 
The  roads  range  any  where  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  direct  route.  Every  traveler  seems 
to  take  a road  to  suit  himself,  the  chief  object 
being  to  find  one  that  is  not  cut  up  by  heavy 
Government  wagons.  I had  a new  experience 
here — apparently  smooth  roads  so  full  of  “ chuck- 
holes”  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  a hundred 
yards  without  danger  of  breaking  the  wheels  of 
our  ambulance. 

Quail  were  very  abundant  as  we  drew  near 
our  first  camping-place  on  the  Gila.  I killed 
about  two  dozen  on  the  wing ; that  is  to  say,  I 
was  on  the  wing  myself  when  I shot,  but  the 
quail  were  on  the  ground.  If  that  does  not 
amount  to  the  same  thing  I crave  pardon  of  the 
sporting  fraternity.  Traders  in  Arizona  can 
not  afford  to  waste  powder  at  $ 2 per  pound,  and 
shot  at  $1,  on  mere  fancy  shots.  No  man  be- 
longing to  the  party  was  permitted,  on  pain  of 
the  severe  displeasure  of  our  commander-in- 
chief,  to  kill  less  than  four  quail  at  a shot.  I 
killed  three  once,  and  only  succeeded  in  evading 
the  penalty  that  attached  to  the  offense  by  bold- 
ly asserting  my  belief  that  there  were  only  three 
grains  of  shot  in  the  gun. 

AVe  camped  at  Gila  City,  a very  pretty  place, 
encircled  in  the  rear  by  volcanic  hills  and  mount- 
ains, and  pleasantly  overlooking  the  bend  of  the 
river,  with  its  sand-flafs,  arrow-weeds,  and  cot- 
ton-woods in  front.  Gold  was  found  in  the  ad- 
jacent hills  a few  years  ago,  and  a grand  furor 
for  the  “placers  of  the  Gila”  raged  throughout 
the  Territory.  At  one  time  over  a thousand 
hardy  adventurers  were  prospecting  the  gulches 
and  cafions  in  this  vicinity.  The  earth  was 
turned  inside  out.  Rumors  of  extraordinary 
discoveries  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  in  ev- 
ery direction.  Enterprising  men  hurried  to  the 
spot  with  barrels  of  whisky  and  billiard-tables; 
Jews  came  with  ready-made  clothing  and  fancy 
wares ; traders  crowded  in  with  wagon-loads  of 
pork  and  beans ; and  gamblers  came  with  cards 
and  monte-tables.  There  was  every  thing  in 
Gila  City  within  a few  months  but  a church  and 
a jail,  which  were  accounted  barbarisms  by  the 
mass  of  the  population.  When  the  city  was 
built,  bar-rooms  and  billiard-saloons  opened, 
monte-tables  established,  and  all  the  accommo- 
dations necessary  for  civilized  society  placed 
upon  a firm  basis,  the  gold  placers  gave  out. 
In  other  words,  they  had  never  given  in  any 
thing  of  account.  There  was  “pay-dirt”  back 
in  the  hills,  but  it  didn’t  pay  to  carry  it  down 
to  the  river  and  wash  it  out  by  any  ordinaxy 
process.  Gila  City  collapsed.  In  about  the 
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of  .1  week  it  . ' x*£$kv< 

.«£isysi  9fiiy  iw  Ui&  -. 

raurutrty  of  iKsip-  / • , 

Vmed;  ^ 

M riie  ‘•ime  of  Our 

visit:  *|he  i.rorsiihjflg;  \ 

McilTci|K>fe  of  Amo- 

ot  throe  v ;-‘.v;v:::‘-';  c"!;;'.,--;c; 
rlnmu^s  4ni  a uu- 

S$gg 

The  IMW  % vr«.  ; 
trnndytj 

'■^l!':'i  li.i.'  i:..!'.,n^  ^ 

the  j/tf  fiyfi/i,  but,  more 
generally  known  as  ' ./;'•"  /•>  "'.  r ' ‘ '•  | ’ 

the  .vwa^  rmJ  recogmicd  by  “botanists  asthe'matg 
Amw  ynunleh*.  A difference.  Of  opinion  exists  bitaf  Critic?,  &ml  j jmt  must  gorgemi*  of  com p- 
ob- to  whether  the  pmyah  h jxol  :a  Aismfef  sp&-  y Ircxufh&v  «o. -lyi^Tiljkv^iippr^eUfed'  by . our  friend 
dts-fra iu  ihd  srtmv ; but  I never  could  find  any  Ammi  White— gonrt  ffol  pbrk.  We  hud  Chili 
t*0  fernni  who  qould  ogree,  after  ex^avzsting  cu)ormlo  and  v«fe»n§  iin.d  efcgV  find  woonti  up 
all  tju$f  e?u$tipu  &n  tjia  suhjtnrk  upon  any  £oitu  <vjtb  presrirV*fr  »nd  & pAnth-coMAor, , poster 
ttxeepf.  tbu — that  fid  flier  of  them  knew  any  dim  Berry,  fobYVeohlfab  :*mlk  wag  in  htgh''fta»ih- 
thln^  about  it.  I nin  inclined  to  believe  the  or,  Ills  face  arid  Ws  'uyp- boots  we/e  i^plepr 


IHUt  jCnV 


the  'oa$te.  it  is  n .source'  lof  muefe-’J&tfghtav  to  | man's  eon ; Be  belonged  to  the.  aitstoeraey  of 
?ii*  comrades.  The  ribs  or  inward  fibre  of  thi*. ; Maryhitub  and  churned  the  head  of  one  of  the 
d^^ailui  plant  become  »^iHe  hahl  when  d nyj  fim  families  as  hi*  Uisfiingnistied  progenitor, 
and  rrmbi  excellent  lancds  botufc  light,  straight, } He  Said  lie  had  brothers  who  used  to  go  to  Couy 
and  tough,  it  pments-  a green,  ribbed,  and  j gre*s,  but  now  they  were  settvh  and  belonged 
thorny  exterior,  jvUh  breaches  growing  out  of  it  to  the  Surem  army.  Of  «/;  «’?,  prab*etl  LI* 
toward  the  top,  res'miblmg  in  general  effect.  a i skill  ns  a cook,  which  cloramd  him  ter  th*  -m-v.- 
can  delab  re  . , So  hie  ?>F  them  grtiN'  ^ Ifigh  af  40  I mUi  bwn^ft.  Flattery  was  ft>od;W  relmem  to 
or  SO  feht  ? the  average  toy  hhu  x wdtimu)  !.!  be  Would  triib.Qf  and  djfey  . 

30.  kn^>w  ;***>  a good  rcKik ; I k^uiw  XYse  de  I***  cook 

At  Mission  Camp,  U .Wile*. from-  liiln  City,-  tn  de  w<y?T/'  he  wontd  say,  with  geruhne ,<#Aix- 
we  had  a fine,  view  of  thft,  Conmmndm  MxvinUv, ; faefj^m  beaming  from  hils  &?c&i  mako 

aid,  disrant  aim  nr  H>  ndles  op  the  north  f Jd^^'LOin  lit;  rea  «ee,  w punihi;i  picv  en  afl  kimia 

the  Bila.,  AH.  KartldU  emhpares  it  to  a f&gfc ; ei/  of  I had  % I'd 

da,  and  m jttjhdi t-’itt'flie  i ketch  aecwipdTryU^^  nmk^  ponefY  v ; 

rha  description  iti  bb  book.  I think  the  Span-  j The  menbiL  /ttiiicnons  of  on r driver,  George, 
isb  name  hs  more  af/propriiite.  TIW  p&tks  hoary  reached  their  onlmiimtmg  point  at  thb  ecem?  af 
-5  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  a ihimwl  trrthpn,  rttoml  and  physical  aujnyriient.  IJuablc  to  stand 
and,  -Aran  in ^ the g.lvrvy  hf  \lm  serf  Inn  sun,  wxmld  the  general  flow  of  soul,  he  retired  belli  od  tfe 
.r^jtdilyL-aqijif^ft  l.his''Jdeii  of  that  gihle*i  omhleiti  Imggnga- wagon  and  held  a private.  cottVemtinn*. 
of  royalty  I mride  a sketcli  of  it  from  oureamp,  ’ with  b/tn^iC  which  A>nde«l  in  such  a series  of  * 
embracing  & largt*  scope  uf  eou'atyy  bordering  on  {j&iherfc'  •groans-  that  l>r,  Xtevr\\ ip  the  fidlnesr. 
the  Gila.  ^ ,,'y -y;';  -,y  ;’y  ( of  ids  h^art.  tu«bed  In  and  ottered  him’ 

Wd  fetid  a <fery  pleasavnt  time  here.  Small  viir  j 

game  was  abundant,  end  we  lireci  in  princely  ; a-here,  George/’  he  »ai(iv sympathetically,  ^.!> 
style,  or  rather,  1 should  wiyv  ,1h  vuch  *tyle  n*  iiT  wild  groanin’  won't  do  it  aiiy  gt»od.  I w^ 
no  psince  or  potentate  id  Euruj>e  cmiUl  afiV>rd  w»«s  in  love  den  dot  onceptfif  miftin  but  peachy 
to  live  'without  on  extr/M/r-iinary  change  of  til-  ; cobbler  would  set  c*n  my  M>'oimch,  '£iu  <;i  *, 
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George,  it's  wery 

sooving  to  do  pangs  >;• 

ob  unrequited  afliic-  Y 

tion!'1  Georg©  took 
the  proffered  reme- 
dy, but  I was  mm  Me 
to  perce iv©  any  dim- 
inution of  his  lam- 
entations during  the 
night.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  un- 
til I had  thrown  sev-  ‘?Sr  \ 

oral  clods  and  both  , ^ 

ray  boots  at  his  bead  ^Y..r 

that  lie  ceased  fo  dis- 
turb  ray  repose. 

The  next  point  of  / W&*' 

interest  on  our  jour- 
nev  was  a volcanic 

■ - •,  VUL  t -V- 

peak,  distant  fifteen  > 

miles  from  Gprim-  <2 

nasi  in  Camp.  Some  TSgj£ 

of  the  escort  wlm 

had  preceded  us  had 

already  mounted  this 

singu  la  r pi  le  of  rocks,  ■ - * ,f  vA  ^ 

and  could  be  dis-  ■':/ 

tinctly  seen  pros-  ' 

peering  for  gold.  We 

found  here  a station 

at  which  hay  was 

supplied  for  the 

Government  teams  mww 

Two  soldiers  had 

charge  of  it.  Had  " * 

I not  been  told  that 
the  loose  stack  of 

forage  near  which  M 

we  camped  was  hay 
I should  have  called 

it  brush-wood.  It  _ ,, 

arrows  in  bunches, 
and  is  cut  with  a 
hoe.  When  dry  it  t 

makes  good  fire- 
wood. The  animals  YHp 

seemed  fo  relish  it, 
though  I should  ns 
soon  have  thought 
of  fettling  them  on 
cord  - wood.  Our 
camp  at  Antelope 
Peak  was  ns  pleas- 
ant as  the  roost  fas- 
tidious traveler  could  desire.  The  weather,  ns 
usual,  was  quite  delightful — soft,  huhny  sun- 
shine in  the  afternoon ; clear  and  frosty  at  night; 
and  atmospheric  tints  rooming  and  evening 
that  would  cnchunt  an  artist,  and  eat  a poet  to 
rhyming.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  occa- 
sion I made  a sketch,  which  is  at  the  sendee  of 
the  reader. 

Desert  mesas  and  sand-bottoms  formed  the 
characteristic  features  of  our  journey  from  this 
|K)int  to  Texas  Hill  and  Grinnc-lTs  Station. 
While  the  Company  were  encamped  at  Grin- 


n ell's,  Poston,  White,  and  myself  crossed  the  Gila, 
and  rode  about  six  miles  to  the  ranch  r«f  Martin 
and  Woolsey,  situated  near  the  Aqua  CaJlienfe. 
Mr.  Wool bcv  hud  left,  a few  days  before,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  stock  for  the  gold  placers.  We 
wore  hospitably  entertained  by  his  partner,  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  trying  the  experiment  of  estab- 
lishing a farm  here  by  means  of  irrigation.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  and  the  prosjieet  is  highly  en- 
couraging. An  abundant  supply  of  water  flow* 
from  the  Aqua  Calliente.  We  hnd  a glorious 
bath  in  the  springs  next  morning,  which  corn- 
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pletely  set  us  up  after  the  dust  and  grit  of  the 
journey.  They  lie  near  the  point  of  the  hill, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Martin's.  I con- 
sider them  equal  to  the  baths  of  Damascus*  or 
any  other  in  the  world.  The  water  is  of  an  ex- 
quisite temperature,  and  possesses  some  very 
remarkable  qualities  in  softening  the  skin  and 
soothing  the.  norv  A Mr.  Ih 

lived  at  this  pities  for  four  years;  *£mmndcd  hr 
Apaches.  Tfpfeed  u vwfo  tu»t  quite  nc* ; 
and  I could  hot  hut  think;  a*  Poston,  White,  »nd 
myself  sat  bobbing  about  iu  the  water,  w hat 
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and  reached  the  stretch  of  sand-bottom  opposite 
Oatman’s  Flat.  In  crossing  the  river,  which 
appeared  to  be  only  a few  inches  deep,  our  an- 
imals sank  in  a bed  of  quicksand,  and  had  a 
fearful  struggle  before  they  could  gain  the  op- 
posite bank.  As  usual,  I rode  a mule  defect- 
ive in  the  legs.  They  were  too  short  by  at  least 
twelve  inches,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  the 
only  member  of  the  party  who  was  thoroughly 
and  effectually  ducked.  I must  say,  however, 
my  labors  in  the  quicksand  were  not  wholly 
lost ; for  they  afforded  infinite  diversion  to  my 
friends  Poston  and  White,  who  stood  on  the 
opposite  bank  enjoying  the  picturesque  atti- 
tudes which  I chose  to  assume  while  the  mule 
was  plunging  and  struggling  to  rid  himself  of 
his  burden.  I would  take  a ducking  any  time 
to  oblige  a couple  of  disinterested  friends,  hav- 
ing full  faith  that  they  would  pull  me  out  at 
the  last  extremity. 

We  found  our  party  encamped  in  the  bottom. 
Antonio  Azul  and  his  interpreter  Francisco  were 
in  great  joy.  The  Pi  mo  Indians  had  heard  that 
the  white  men  of  San  Francisco  had  put  them 
to  death  with  great  ceremony  and  much  rejoic- 
ing. Faint  rumors  had  reached  the  Pimo  vil- 
lages that  Antonio  and  Francisco  had  been  pa- 
raded about  the  city  for  many  weeks,  to  be  tor- 
tured by  the  white  squaws ; after  which,  public 
vengeance  being  satisfied,  their  ears  were  cut 
off,  and  their  bodies  hung  up  by  the  heels  to  a 
tree,  and  fires  placed  under  their  heads,  as  a 
matter  of  general  amusement.  Such  was  the 
indignation  of  Antonio’s  people  when  they  saw 
his  wife  and  children  weeping  and  wailing  for 
these  cruel  atrocities— doubtless  the  invention 
of  some  mischievous  teamster  — that  they  re- 
solved to  take  summary  vengeance  upon  some 
half  a dozen  Americans  who  resided  at  the  vil- 
lages. Mr.  White’s  half-brother,  Cyrus  Len- 
nan,  fortunately  received  a letter  about  that 
time  dated  at  Fort  Yuma,  stating  that  Antonio 
and  Francisco  were  safe,  and  would  be  at  Oat- 
man’s  Flat  on  a certain  day.  Immediately  a 
delegation  of  Pimos,  headed  by  Antonio’s  son, 
started  off  to  meet  them.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  rejoicing.  The  meeting  had  just 
taken  place.  Antonio  and  his  son  had  tipped 
fingers  and  grunted  in  token  of  joy ; Francisco 
had  appeared  before  his  astonished  friends  in 
the  full  glory  of  brass  buttons,  sashes,  feathers, 
beads,  and  brilliant  yellow  cheeks ; and  now 
they  were  all  seated  around  the  camp-fire,  and 
the  unsophisticated  delegation  were  listening  to 
the  wonderful  history  of  the  adventures  and 
observations  of  Antonio  Blue-Bottom  and  his 
doughty  interpreter,  Francisco,  Knight  of  the 
Yellow  Cheeks. 

A good  supper,  prepared  by  the  skillful  hand 
of  Dr.  Jim  Berry,  amply  compensated  us  for  the 
tribulations  of  the  past  two  days ; and  a glori- 
ous night's  rest  on  the  bosom  of  our  mother 
earth  set  us  up  for  any  thing  that  might  trans- 
pire to  tax  our  energies  for  some  time  to  come. 

Having  started  our  escort  and  baggage-wagon 
on  the  road  a small  party  of  us  made  a visit  to 


the  grave  of  the  Oatman  Family,  whose  sad  his- 
tory had  been  the  theme  of  much  conversation 
in  camp  since  our  arrival  in  this  desolate  re- 
gion. A small  inclosure  near  the  road,  with  a 
board  and  inscription,  marks  the  spot.  The 
bones  of  the  unfortunate  emigrants  were  gath- 
ered up  in  1854  by  Mr.  Poston,  and  buried 
here.  He  carved  the  inscription  with  his  pen- 
knife on  a piece  of  board  from  his  wagon. 

Although  a detailed  narrative  of  the  massa- 
cre of  the  family  and  captivity  of  the  Oatman 
girls,  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Stratton,  was 
published  a few  years  ago,  a brief  sketch  of 
their  eventful  career,  for  which  I am  indebted 
in  part  to  Mr.  Stratton’s  narrative  and  in  pan 
to  verbal  details  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Henry 
| Grinnell  at  Fort  Yuma,  may  derive  a new  in- 
terest from  the  drawings  made  by  myself  on 
the  spot.  It  will  show,  at  least,  as  well  as  any 
thing  I can  offer,  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
so  long  retarded  the  progress  of  Arizona. 

Early  in  January,  1851,  Mr.  Royse  Oatman 
and  his  family  entered  that  portion  of  the  New 
Mexican  territory  now  called  Arizona,  in  com- 
pany with  an  emigrant  party  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Originally  the  party  numbered  some 
eighty  or  ninety  persons,  but  disagreements  had 
divided  them  during  the  journey ; Mr.  Oatman 
and  his  friends  took  the  Cook  and  Kearney  route 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  with  a train  consisting  of 
eight  wagons  and  some  twenty  persons.  After 
a series  of  continued  hardships  and  disasters 
they  reached  Tucson  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, their  stock  broken  down  and  most  of 
them  unable  to  proceed.  At  this  point  the 
lands  were  good,  and  inducements  were  offered 
them  to  remain  a while  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting. The  families  of  Oatman,  Wilder,  and 
Kelley  resolved  to  push  on,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  soon  to  reach  California,  of  which  they  had 
heard  glowing  accounts.  They  were  very  poor- 
ly provided  for  the  journey ; but  to  remain  with 
their  large  families,  under  the  discouraging  pros- 
pect of  supplies  from  crops  not  yet  in  the  ground, 
seemed  to  them  almost  certain  to  result  in  starva- 
tion. With  their  jaded  teams  and  a slender 
stock  of  provisions  they  pushed  forward  across 
the  ninety-mile  desert,  and  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  February  at  the  Pimo  villages,  where 
they  hoped  to  procure  fresh  supplies.  It  was  a 
bad  season  for  the  Pimos.  Their  grain  had 
nearly  given  out,  and  they  had  little  or  none  to 
spare.  Wilder  and  Kelley,  however,  concluded 
to  remain  in  consequence  of  some  bad  accounts 
of  Indian  depredations  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Yuma.  Mr.  Oatman  saw  nothing  but  utter 
destitution  before  him  if  he  tarried  among  the 
Pimos,  and  he  was  sorely  embarrassed  what  to 
do.  His  stock  had  been  reduced  to  two  yoke 
of  cows  and  one  of  oxen,  and  was  so  jaded  after 
the  long  journey  from  the  Rio  Grande  that  it 
was  not  probable  they  would  hold  out  much 
longer.  Nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  a desert 
country  lay  between  the  Pimo  villages  and  Fort 
Yuma ; and  beyond  the  Colorado  there  was  still 
a terrible  desert  to  pass  before  they  could  reach 
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the  southern  counties  of  California.  While  suf- 
fering the  tortures  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  with 
the  gloomiest  prospect  if  they  remained,  a Dr. 
Lecount,  who  had  extensively  explored  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  arrived  from  Fort  Yuma,  and  re- 
ported tho  route  safe.  He  had  seen  no  hostile 
Indians,  and  had  heard  of  no  recent  depreda- 
tions on  the  way.  Encouraged  by  this  informa- 
tion Mr.  Oatman  determined  to  push  forward  at 
once  for  California;  and  accordingly,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  he  set  out  with  such  slender  outfit  of 
provisions  as  he  could  procure.  Traveling  for 
seven  days  under  great  difficulties,  his  family  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  his  cattle  scarcely  able 
to  drag  the  wagon,  he  was  overtaken  by  Dr. 
Lecount  and  a Mexican  guide  at  a point  below 
the  Big  Bend  of  the  Gila.  It  was  evident  from 
the  exhaustion  of  his  team  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  reach  Fort  Yuma  without  assistance ; 
Dr.  Lecount  agreed  to  hurry  on  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble and  send  back  assistance  from  tho  Fort, 
which  was  still  distant  about  ninety  miles.  The 
first  night  beyond  the  Oatman  camp  an  attack 
was  made  by  a band  of  Indians  upon  Lecount 
and  his  guide,  and  their  animals  stolen.  Left 
on  foot,  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  they 
were  compelled  to  hurry  on  or  starve.  The 
Mexican  was  sent  ahead  to  procure  assistance. 
It  was  thirty  miles  back  to  the  camp  of  the  Oat- 
mans.  Lecount  saw  no  alternative  but  to  push 
on  after  his  guide.  He  left  a card,  however, 
conspicuously  fastened  to  a tree,  stating  what 
had  occurred,  and  warning  the  emigrant  party 
behind  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  Apaches. 
Although  the  Oatmans  camped  at  the  same  spot 
they  failed  to  sec  the  notice ; or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Oatman  saw  it  and  concealed  it  from 
his  family  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  use- 
lessly alarmed.  On  the  18th  of  March  they 
spent  a dreadful  night  on  a little  sand  island  in 
the  Gila  River.  A terrific  storm  blew  the  wa- 
ter up  over  them : their  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions was  damaged,  their  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing wet  through,  and  the  starving  animals  driven 
nearly  frantic  with  fear.  It  was  a >vild  and  deso- 
late place,  many  days’  journey  from  any  civilized 
abode.  Hitherto  Mr.  Oatman,  naturally  a man 
of  sanguine  temperament,  had  borne  every  dis- 
aster and  braved  every  danger  cheerfully  and 
without  flinching,  but  the  presentiment  of  some 
terrible  doom  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him  at 
this  place,  and  he  was  seen  by  some  of  the  fam- 
ily to  shed  tears  wrhile  sitting  in  the  w’agon. 
The  next  day  they  proceeded  but  a short  way, 
over  a very  rough  mesa,  when  the  jaded  animals 
utterly  refused  to  move.  It  was  impossible  to 
urge  them  on  with  the  loaded  wagon — their 
strength  was  spent,  and  the  faithful  creatures 
seemed  ready  to  lie  down  and  die.  By  unload- 
ing the  wagon,  and  pushing  the  whcelB  from 
time  to  time,  the  distressed  emigrants  succeeded 
at  length  in  getting  upon  a narrow  flat,  border- 
ing on  the  river,  where  they  halted  a while  to  re- 
cruit. 

The  sketch  on  the  following  page  represents  the 
upper  entrance  into  this  little  valley.  A curious 
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mesa  formation,  not  uncommon  in  Arizona,  is 
seen  on  the  right.  The  dark  bluff  resembling  a 
colossal  tower  is  the  termination  of  the  strata 
forming  the  mesa.  From  the  summit,  upon 
which  stands,  like  some  giant  sentinel,  a solitary 
suaroy  the  vertical  depth  to  the  valley  is  about 
two  hundred  feet.  A mile  beyond  the  tower, 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley  or  flat,  through 
which  the  road  runs,  is  abruptly  walled  in  by 
nearly  a similar  embankment  of  natural  fortifi- 
cations, presenting  apparently  no  place  of  exit. 
Upon  a close  inspection,  however,  a thin  yellow- 
ish vein  is  seen  winding  up  the  brow  of  the  prec- 
ipice. This  is  the  road  to  Fort  Yuma;  and  the 
summit  of  the  mesa  is  the  scene  of  a tragedy 
which  will  be  ever  memorable  ii^  the  history  of 
Arizona. 

Crossing  an  arroya,  or  dry  bed  of  a creek, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  mesa,  and  passing  through 
some  dense  thickets  of  mesquit  and  ocochilla, 
the  struggling  family  found  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  a rocky  bluff  more  difficult  of  ascent  than 
any  they  had  yet  attempted.  Again  they  un- 
loaded the  wagon,  and  for  hours  they  toiled  to 
get  their  packs  and  wagon  up  the  hill.  To  one 
who  has  passed  over  the  road  even  in  its  pres- 
ent improved  state  it  seems  marvelous  that  they 
ever  succeeded  in  making  the  ascent,  weak  and 
dispirited  as  they  were;  but  success  at  length 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  they  sat  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  rest  after  their  la- 
bors. Mr.  Oatman  was  greatly  dejected.  It 
was  observed  by  his  family  that  he  looked  anx- 
iously down  the  road  over  which  they  had  pass- 
ed, and  that  he  never  before  seemed  so  utterly 
despondent.  The  sun,  which  had  blazed  upon 
them  fiercely  all  day,  was  now  just  setting. 
They  were  beset  by  difficulties.  Before  them 
lay  a vast  desert;  behind  and  to  the  right  a 
wilderness  of  mountains.  It  was  starvation  to 
stay,  and  almost  inevitable  disaster  to  go  for- 
ward. Mrs'.  Oatman,  the  noble  wife  and  mo- 
ther, always  patient,  hopeful,  and  enduring,  bus- 
ied herself  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  her  chil- 
dren and  in  uttering  w ords  of  encouragement  to 
her  husband.  He,  however,  seemed  utterly  over- 
whelmed with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  contin- 
ued to  look  back  upon  the  road  till,  suddenly, 
an  expression  of  indescribable  horror  was  ob- 
served in  his  face,  and  the  next  moment  a band 
of  Indians  was  seen  leisurely  approaching  along 
tho  road.  The  children  perceiving  instinctively 
that  their  father — to  whom  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  protection — was  agitated 
by  no  ordinary  emotions,  became  alarmed ; but 
he  succeeded  by  a strong  effort  in  maintaining 
an  appearance  of  composure,  and  told  them  not 
to  bo  afraid,  that  the  Indians  would  not  hurt 
them.  It  w’as  a favorite  theory  of  his  that  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  whites  was  the  cause 
of  all  trouble  with  Indians,  and  that  by  treating 
them  generously  and  kindly  they  would  not 
prove  ungrateful.  Strange  that  one  who  had 
lived  in  frontier  countries  should  so  fatally  mis- 
construe the  character  of  that  race ! 

When  the  Indians  came  up  Mr.  Oatman  spoke 
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Ihdr  feet,  SlVu. 

Cut  man  pressed  her 

youngest  child  to  her  bosom,  find  struggled  with  upon  his  head,  and  fay  bleeding  by  the  edge  of 
a mother’s  heroic  devotion  to  save  it,  shrieking  the  precipice.  In  his  narrative  he  states  that  he 
in  piercing  accents,  “Help!  help!  Oh,  for  the  soon  recovered  his  consciousness,  aud  distinctly 
love  of  God,  will  nobody  save  us !"  A few  blows  heard  the  yells  of  the  Apaches,  mingled  with 
of  the  murderous  clubs  quickly  sHeneed  the  poor  the  shrieks  arid  dying  groaus  of  his  purenta. 
mother  and  her  babe ; and  in  less  than  a minute  The  savages,  seeing  him  move,  rifled  his  pockets 
the  whole  family,  save  Lorenzo,  Olive,  arid  Mary  and  cast  him  over  the  precipice.  Upon  a care* 
Anne,  were  lying  deader  moaning  in  their  death-  ful  examination  of  the  spot — as  shown  to  the 
struggles  upon  the  ground,  Olive,  a girl  sixteen  right  of  the  road  in  the  accomf*anying  sketch — 
years  of  age,  and  Mary  Anne,  a frail  child  of  I estimated  that  lie  must  have  fallen  twenty  feet 
eleven,  were  dragged  aside  and  held  in  the  iron  before  he  struck  the  rocky  slope  of  the  mesa, 
grasp  of  two  Indians.  Lorenzo,  the  boy,  was  That  he  was  not  instantly  killed  or  maimed  be- 
stunned  by  the  crushing  blows  which  had  fallen  yond  recovery  seems  miraculous.  Strange  di*- 
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Mary  Anne  had  been 
taken  captive,  and  the 
fate  to  which  they  were 
doomed  was  even  more 
dreadful  to  him  than 
the  flight  of  the  mur- 
dered family.  Sick  at 
heart,  and  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  turned 
away  and  crept  toward 
the  river.  A burning 
thirst  consumed  him. 
(Ic  thought  he  was  dy- 
ing. With  incredible 
difficulty  he  reached 
the  river,  where  he  sat- 
isfied his  thirst  and 

■j  - 

slept  a few  hours. — 
Tli us  refreshed  lie  rc- 
solved  upon  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  Pima  Vil- 
lages, which  though 
distant  a hundred 
miles,  was  the  nearest 
place  known  to  him, 
when  he  could  hope  to 
procure  relief  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  days 
he  made  his  way  aloug 
the  road  — sometimes 
walking,  sometimes 
creeping  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  resting  ev- 
ery few  minutes  when 
he  could  procure  the 
friendly  shelter  of  a 
bush ; at  times  deliri- 
ous, and  constantly 
v.  , haunted  by  the  horri- 

ble dread  that  lie  might 
again  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians. 
He  grew  weaker  every 
mile  from  hunger. 

• .v  thirst,  and  fever ; and, 
> V worn  down  at  last,  lay 

down  to  die.  A strange 
noise  aroused  him  from 
bis  stupor.  Upon  open- 
ing his  eyc»  he  found 
himself  surrounded  bv 
wolvea,  panting  and 
lapping  their  tongues 
for  his  blood.  He 
shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  threw  stones 
at  them.  The  nearest  he  struck  with  his  hand. 
Rising  again  he  pushed  on,  the  wolves?  following 
closely  at  his  heels.  About  noon  of  the  second 
day,  ns  he  was  posing  through  a dark  cafton, 
two  Pimo  Indians,  riding  on  fine  American 
horses*  appeared  before  him,  and  seeing  so 
strange  an  object  fixed  their  arrows  and  raised 
their  bows  to  shoot.  He  addressed  them  in 
Spanish,  telling  them  he  was  an  American,  and 
begging  them  not  to  kill  him  ; upon  which  they 
lowered  their  hows  and  manifested  signs  of  in- 


ears, gradually  dying  away,  and  then  he  heard 
“strains  of  such  sweet  music  as  completely  rav- 
ished his  senses. ” 

Thus  he  lay  till  reason  became  gradually  re- 
stored, when,  with  groat  difficulty,  he  crept  hack 
up  the  hill.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  bis  I 
parents,  brothers,  and  sister*,  lying  scattered  j 
about  by  the  broken  wagon,  mutilated  and  I 
bloody,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  for  a while 
ite  felt  like  one  laboring  uuder  some  horrible 
phantasm.  He  knew  that  his  sisters  Olive  and 
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terest  and  sympathy.  When  they  learned  what 
had  happened  they  gave  him  some  ash -baked 
bread  and  a gourd  of  water.  Then  they  told 
him  to  await  their  return,  and  rode  away.  He 
staid  a little  while,  but  fearful  of  treachery 
started  on  again.  Wandering  along  the  road 
till  he  came  out  of  the  cafion  and  overlooked  the 
plain,  he  discerned  some  moving  objects  in  the 
distance,  which  he  speedily  recognized  as  two 
white-covered  wagons.  He  knew  they  must  be 
Americans.  Overcome  by  emotion  he  sank  to 
the  ground  unconscious  of  all  his  sufferings. 
Within  an  hour  or  less  he  was  aroused  by  the 
voice  of  Wilder,  saying,  “My  God,  Lorenzo! 
what  has  happened?”  The  wagons  contained 
the  families  of  Wilder  and  Kelley,  who  had 
started  for  Fort  Yuma.  Next  day  the  unhappy 
sufferer  was  safe  among  the  Piraos.  The  emi- 
grants halted  a few  days  until  he  gained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  join  them.  He  traveled  with 
Wilder  and  Kelley  to  Fort  Yuma,  which  they 
reached  after  a journey  of  eight  or  ten  days. 

As  soon  as  the  Apaches  had  concluded  the 
massacre  of  the  Oatman  family  and  plundered 
the  wagon  of  its  contents,  they  fled  across  the 
river,  taking  with  them  the  two  captives,  Olive 
and  Mary  Anne.  These  unfortunate  girls  had 
seen  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  cruelly 
murdered,  and  were  now  dragged  away,  bare- 
headed and  shoeless,  through  a rude  and  deso- 
late wilderness.  Ferocious  threats  and  even  clubs 
were  used  to  hurry  them  along.  Their  feet  were 
lacerated,  and  their  scanty  clothes  were  torn  from 
their  bodies  in  passing  over  the  rocky  mesas  and 
through  the  dense  and  thorny  thickets.  Some- 
times the  younger  sister  faltered  from  sheer  lack 
of  strength,  but  the  savage  wretches,  unmindful 
of  her  sufferings,  beat  her  and  threatened  to  dis- 
patch her  at  once  if  she  lagged  behind.  She 
said  it  was  useless  to  try  any  more — she  might 
os  well  die  at  once.  A brutal  wretch  of  the 
tribe  seized  her  as  she  sank  to  the  ground,  and 
casting  her  across  his  back  started  off  on  a trot. 
Thus  they  traveled  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
they  halted  for  a few  hours.  On  the  following 
day  they  met  a rival  party  of  Indians,  among 
whom  was  one  who  had  lost  a brother  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites.  The  strange  Indians 
charged  furiously  upon  the  captives,  and  would 
have  killed  them  but  for  the  resolute  interfer- 
ence of  their  captors,  who  were  not  willing  to 
lose  their  services.  On  the  third  day  of  their 
journey,  after  the  most  incredible  hardships, 
having  traveled  over  two  hundred  miles,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a cluster  of  low  thatched  huts 
down  in  a valley.  This  was  the  Apache  ranch- 
eria.  The  captives  were  ushered  in  amidst 
shouts  and  songs  and  wild  dancing.  For  many 
days  the  savages  indulged  in  their  disgusting 
revels.  The  two  young  girls  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a large  circle,  and  compelled  to  wit- 
ness sights  so  brutal  and  obscene  that  they  were 
filled  with  dismay.  They  prayed  that  they 
might  die  before  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
cruel  fate  that  threatened  them.  The  tribe  con- 
sisted of  about  three  hundred,  and  lived  in  the 


most  abject  condition  of  filth  and  poverty.  From 
this  time,  for  many  months,  they  lived  a life  of 
servitude,  working  from  morning  till  night  for 
their  captors,  and  subject  to  the  most  cruel  and 
brutal  treatment.  The  scantiest  pittance  of 
food  was  allowed  them,  and  that  they  had  to 
gather  themselves.  Often  they  were  without 
food  for  two  days  at  a time,  save  such  roots  and 
insects  as  they  could  secretly  devour  while  gath- 
ering supplies  for  the  lazy  wretches  who  held 
them  in  bondage.  The  younger  sister,  Mary 
Anne,  was  of  a weakly  constitution,  and  graduah 
ly  declined  under  the  terrible  hardships  to  which 
she  was  subjected.  There  is  a touching  pathos 
in  the  gentleness  and  fortitude  with  which  she 
bore  her  sufferings.  She  seldom  complained; 
and  it  was  her  custom  when  alone  with  her  sis- 
ter to  sing  hymns,  and  say  she  thought  God 
would  take  pity  on  them  some  day  and  deliver 
them. 

In  March,  1852,  the  tribe  with  whom  they 
lived  was  visited  by  a band  of  Mojaves,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  them,  and  a 
bargain  was  made  for  their  purchase.  The 
Mojaves  remained  a few  days  carousing  with 
their  friends,  and  then  set  out  with  their  prison- 
ers for  the  Colorado.  A dreary  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles  over  a desert  and  mountainous 
country,  during  which  they  suffered  hardships 
surpassing  any  thing  they  had  hitherto  endured, 
brought  them  to  the  village  of  the  Mojaves, 
where  they  were  received  with  dancing,  shout- 
ing, and  jeering.  The  crops  on  the  Colorado 
were  short,  and  here  again  they  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  gradual  starvation.  Even  some  of 
the  Indians  died  from  insufficiency  of  food  to 
sustain  life.  The  gentle  child,  Mary  Anne,  worn 
down  by  the  fatigues  of  the  trip  and  want  of 
nourishment,  w'asted  away  gradually  till  it  was 
apparent  to  Olive  she  was  dying.  The  sisters 
one  evening  sat  hand  in  hand.  Mary  Anne  sang 
one  of  the  favorite  hymns  she  had  been  taught 
by  her  mother.  Then  gazing  with  steadfast  and 
loving  eyes  in  her  sister's  face  she  said,  UI 
have  been  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  you,  Olive. 
You  will  miss  me  for  a while,  but  you  will  not 
have  to  work  so  hard  when  I am  gone.”  The 
Indians  gathered  around  in  mysterious  wonder. 
But  the  dying  girl  saw  them  not.  A smile  of 
ineffable  happiness  beamed  upon  her  features. 
Peacefully  she  sank  to  rest  in  her  sister’s  arms. 
Olive  was  left  to  bear  the  burden  of  life  alone. 

It  is  the  custom  of  these  Indians  to  burn 
their  dead.  Preparations  were  made  for  this 
ceremony  in  the  present  case ; but  the  wife  of  the 
chief,  pitying  the  distress  of  the  surviving  girl, 
prevailed  upon  him  by  much  entreaty  to  let  Olive 
bury  the  body  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
people.  A grave  was  dug  in  a little  patch  of 
ground  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  sisters. 
They  had  often  worked  together  in  this  little 
garden,  and  talked  of  their  happy  home  before 
misfortune  had  come  upon  the  family.  All  that 
was  mortal  of  the  gentle  captive-girl  was  here 
consigned  to  the  earth.  Olive  was  thenceforth 
without  friend  or  companion. 
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During  these  dreary  years  the  brother,  Lo- 
renzo, had  vainly  striven  to  procure  the  rescue 
of  his  sisters.  Of  course  no  aid  was  furnished 
by  the  military  authorities  at  Fort  Yuma.  The 
only  person  there  who  took  any  interest  in  the 
matter  was  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  a private  citi- 
zen, who  from  1853  up  to  the  date  of  their  res- 
cue never  ceased  to  exert  his  energies  to  that 
end.  And  here  a singular  coincidence  oc- 
curs. While  the  Grinnell  expeditions,  organ- 
ized through  the  generosity  of  a merchant-prince 
— Mr.  Grinnell,  of  New  York — were  prosecuting 
their  search  at  the  Arctic  Circle  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  an  erratic  nephew  of  the  same  Grin- 
nell, who  from  love  of  adventure  had  wandered 
into  the  wilds  of  Arizona,  was  nobly  devoting 
his  energies  to  the  rescue  of  two  emigrant  girls 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Apaches. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  blood,  surely  great  hearts 
run  in  families ; for  here  was  one,  without  means, 
doing  as  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  the 
other  with  all  the  resources  of  fortune. 

Through  the  services  of  Francisco,  a Yuma 
Indian,  the  purchase  of  Olive  from  the  Mojaves 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  in  February,  1856. 
She  was  brought  down  to  a place  on  the  Colo- 
rado at  an  appointed  time.  Here  Mr.  Grinnell 
met  her.  She  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  as  he 
described  the  scene  to  me,  with  her  face  covered 
by  her  hands.  So  completely  was  she  disguised 
by  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  by  paint,  tatooing, 
and  costume,  that  he  could  not  believe  she  was 
a white  woman.  When  he  spoke  to  her  she 
made  no  answer,  but  cried  and  kept  her  face 
covered.  It  was  not  for  several  days  after  her 
arrival  at  Fort  Yuma  that  she  could  utter  more 
than  a few  broken  words  of  English.  Subse- 
quently she  met  her  brother,  and  was  taken  by 
him  to  his  residence  near  Los  Angeles.  After 
that  they  lived  a while  in  Oregon.  I believe 
they  now  reside  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Between  Grinnell’s  and  Oatman  Flat  is  the 
former  overland  mail-station  called  Burke's,  of 
which  nothing  remains  but  a small  hacqual  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  occupied  at  present  by  two 
soldiers  who  have  charge  of  the  Government 
hay.  The  route  taken  by  myself  and  friends 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gila  compelled  us  to 
leave  Burke’s  considerably  to  the  right,  which 
I greatly  regretted,  as  I was  desirous  of  seeing 
an  Apache  chief  whose  body,  I was  informed, 
dangled  from  a tree  within  a few  miles  of  the 
station.  Subsequently  in  passing  down  the  Gila, 
I had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  curiosity. 
I was  traveling  without  an  escort,  in  company 
of  Mr.  Allen,  a trader  from  Tucson,  and  having 
seen  what  we  supposed  to  be  fresh  Apache  tracks 
on  the  main  road,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
make  a short  cut  through  the  bottom  in  order  to 
reach  the  station  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
way,  near  the  point  of  a sand-hill  to  the  left, 
Mr.  Allen  directed  my  attention  to  an  open 
space  fringed  with  brush-wood  and  mesquit,  in 
which  a sharp  fight  had  taken  place  two  years 
before  between  a party  of  three  Americans,  one 
of  whom  was  King  Woolsey,  and  about  fifteen 
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or  twenty  Apaches.  Mr.  Woolsey,  who  has  since 
become  quite  famous  in  Arizona  as  an  Indian 
fighter,  had  contracted  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment with  hay,  and  was  returning  from  the 
grass  range  with  his  loaded  wagon  and  two  hired 
hands,  entirely  unsuspicious  of  danger.  They 
had  but  one  gun  with  them,  which  by  good  luck 
rather  than  precaution  was  charged  with  buck- 
shot. In  emerging  from  the  bushes,  where  the 
road  approaches  the  point  of  the  sand-hill,  a 
terrific  yell  burst  upon  them,  and  in  a moment 
the  Apaches  sprang  up  from  their  ambush  and 
! charged  upon  them  like  so  many  devils  incarnate, 
i Woolsey  said : “Hold  the  mules,  boys,  and  give 
j me  the  gun!”  which  they  did  with  great  cool- 
! ness.  The  Indians  wheeled  about  and  dodged, 
but  kept  shooting  their  arrows  with  such  fearful 
dexterity  that  Woolsey  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  them  a load  of  buckshot.  The  distance 
was  too  great,  and  no  damage  was  done.  At 
this  the  savages  renewed  their  diabolical  yells ; 
closer  and  closer  they  crowded,  the  brave  little 
handful  of  whites  standing  coolly  by  the  wagon 
and  mules,  ready  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.  The  leader  of  the  Apaches,  a warrior 
of  gigantic  stature  and  hideous  features,  rushed 
forward  brandishing  his  war- club,  and  called 
upon  his  men  to  follow.  Woolsey  waited  until 
the  chief  had  approached  within  twenty  paces, 
when  he  discharged  the  other  barrel  of  his  gun. 
Down  tumbled  the  yelling  savage,  with  a hole 
! through  his  head.  In  the  panic  and  confusion 
that  followed,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  as  there 
was  no  more  ammunition,  to  cut  loose  the  mules 
and  retire  to  the  station.  Here  they  procured 
additional  force  and  armed  themselves.  Return* 
ing  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict, they  found  that  the  cowardly  wretches  who 
had  attempted  to  murder  them  had  fled,  not 
even  taking  time  to  destroy  the  wagon.  The 
chief  lay  just  where  he  had  fallen,  stiff  and  stark, 
as  peaceable  an  Indian  as  one  could  wish  to  meet 
j of  a summer’s  afternoon.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
! the  Apaches  never  remove  their  dead.  A super- 
i stition  seems  to  prevail  among  them  on  this  point ; 
and  I have  been  told  that  they  will  not  approach 
1 a spot  upon  which  one  of  their  comrades  has 
been  slain. 

Woolsey  and  his  party  determined  to  make  a 
conspicuous  mark  of  the  dead  chief,  from  which 
| marauding  Indians  might  take  warning.  They 
dragged  it  to  the  nearest  mesquit  tree  and  hung 
it  up  by  the  neck,  leaving  the  feet  to  dangle 
about  a yard  from  the  ground.  This  affair  took 
place  something  more  than  two  years  ago. 

On  a pleasant  sunshiny  afternoon  in  March  I 
stood  by  the  tree  and  gazed  with  strange  feel- 
ings upon  the  dead  Apache.  The  body  was 
dried  and  shrunken,  and  of  a parchment  color. 
One  of  the  feet  and  both  hands  had  been  cut  off 
or  torn  away  by  the  coyotes.  The  head  was 
j thrown  back,  and  the  eye  sockets  glared  in  the 
j sun.  A horrible  grin  seemed  fixed  upon  the 
j mouth,  and  when  a slight  breeze  gave  motion  to 
j the  body  I was  startled  at  the  ghastly  but  life- 
j like  expression  of  the  face  as  it  slowly  turned 
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and  stared  at  the 
bright  blue  sky.  Ar- 
rows were  sticking  all 
over  tho  breast  ami 
abdomen ; doubtless 
tokens  of  barbarous 
hatred  left  by  some 
passing  Pimo  or  Ma- 
ricopa. The  sketch 
which  I succeeded  in 
making  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  life  and  ad- 
venture in  Arizona 
that  I must  be  par- 
doned for  uitrpduc- 
in-  it. 

Six  miles  beyond 
Oatman's  Flat  we 
reached  a pile  of 
rocks,  jutting  out  of 
the  desert  plain  like 
an  island,  which, 
upon  a near  ap- 
proach, we  found  to 
l>e  the  celebrated  Pc- 
dras  Pintados.  Wc 
camped  a while  to 
examine  tho  inscrip- 
tions, and  make  some 
sketches.  There  seems 
to  be  a mystery  about 
fhe*e  painted  rocks 
which  yet  remains  to 
be  solved.  Antonio, 
our  Pimo  Chief,  said 
the  inscriptions  were 
made  a great  many 
centuries  ago,  in  the 
time  of  the  Monte- 
znrnns,  and  this  seems 
to  he  the  general  tra- 
dition of  the  Indians. 
I could  not  believe, 
however,  upon  a close 
examination,  that 
they  were  of  so  an- 
cient a date.  The 
figures  are  rudely  im- 
pressed upon  the 
rocks  with  stone  and 
painted  over; 


sonic  > * 

of  them  being  appar- 
ently of  recent  date. 

Mr.  Poston's  opinion  is — and  I am  disused  to 
coincide  with  him— that  these  paintings  are  the 
records  of  treaties  made  at  different  times  be- 
tween the  Indians  of  the  Gila  and  those  of  the 
Colorado. 


and  the  bones  of  seventy-two  Yuma 
From  this  point  of  our  journey  till  we  passed  warriors  still  moulder  on  the  plain.  Mr.  K.  W. 
through  the  enfion  above  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Laine,  now  an  exy»ress  messenger  for  Wells, 
Gila  nothing  of  special  interest  occurred,  Fargo,  and  Co.,  saw  the  fight  and  gave  me  a 

At  the  Maricopa  Wells,  the  scene  of  a great  j most  thrilling  account  of  it. 
battle,  fought  in  1857  in  front  of  the  station-  j A few  miles  beyond  the  Mnricojei  village,  on 
honse,  between  the  Pintos  and  Mnricopfis  on  one  a rocky  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road,  our  atten- 
side,  and  the  Yurans  on  the  other,  was  pointed  tion  was  attracted  by  a spectacle  at  once  start- 
out  to  me.  Of  seventy-five  Yuma?  who  had  at-  line  and  characteristic  of  the  country  through 
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^ , mode  of  punish- 

ment to  them,  the 
probability  is  rbev 

jf  vv>‘,  . / ftJoi'toJ  « k 

||.  warning  lo  their 

•*®§,  ‘ * ri  - enemies  not  to  come 

j" 

hood  again. 

An  hour  more 
and  we  were  snugly 
, ; $f  lodged  at  the  mill 

* $3  - ll  " ‘ v ftnd  trailing  estub- 

IGhment  of  our 
V N.  Yj/^r  friend  A m ni  i W1  u t c 

"fr  the  c#“ 

* ‘ 3 S I®  , $f: • »innca.  Crowds 

5 f.pIS  & ?j  of  Indians  from  the 

::-r  ® - neighboring  vil- 

lllges  cm,,c  in  ,0 
■'.?  #8 jf5  tf.’v  Y?'  welcome  us:  and 
; $11$  ; for  several  days 
| I •'  :3'y.' i ' ;V?3  there  was  no  end 
to  the  shaking  of 
■JEgjk  hands  and  com  pH- 

. mentary  speeches 

that  signalized  the 
^j&*hss*k  V arrival  of  the  Super- 

intcndeM  and  his 
f party.  I vow  rhe  la- 

« h°rs  through  which 

I went  on  that  oc- 
casion sui^a^cd  nil 
lV;  ''yA'  the  fatigues  of  the 
, •/•■'oo’v,' [\\  \ .p;-  journey;  and  if 
i r ' ] Mr.  Dole  does  not 
give  me  full  credit 
for  my  sufferings  in 
V his  report  to  Con- 

| . ^ S v!.v^^  gress,  I shall  al- 
ways consider  him 
deficient  in  graii- 
. : v | . fm*e-  **or  1^ 

‘ ; y ton,  he  lost  ten 

pounds  of  flesh  ; 

..  v:  and  the  only  reason 

■ * wiis  mon? 

nate  was  that  I had 
* {5^1^  none  to  lose,  being 

K by  this  time  tis  dry 

as  n mummy. 

In  the  old  Span- 
ish records  of  the 
expeditions  made 
to  the  Gila  River,  during  the  m?ar-mh  am?' 
seventeenth  centuries*.,  apftcml  i>  madv 

to  the  Pi  mb,  or,  as  lire-  Spaniard*  cafted  th 
Pi  mas  I ndians.  As  fa  r hit*  k v<&  U»3lj  I Via  * Mtfrrp 
de  Ntya  encpnntercd.  d wiring  his  hunoo*  cxjtydi- 
tU  n fo  the  math  of  the  GiU,  a tribe  whom  he 
designated  the  Pintados,  from  the  fact  that  they 
painted  their  faces.  These  were  probably  the 
V''{h\z<  who  are  of  tin?  fttme  nation  aa  the 
Hrnofc  and  spunk  the  same  language.  In  the 
k 'V -ntceiuh  country  Father  Kino  explored  the 
country  of  tfte  (\>e«*-Maricf»pu.s  &mih  of  the  Gihi, 
and  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Pimps,  \yirh 


which  we  were  traveling.  Looming  up  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  in  bold  outline  against  the  sky, 
stood  a rude  cross  upon  which  hung  the  dried 

body  of  up  Apache;  crumbed  uhtfu?  two  years 
igo  hy  the  M Hicvpa.*.  The  legs  and  arm*  were 
fastened  with  cords,  and  rfib  head  hung  forward, 
'■bowing  .a  fr n t.ifia  of  ling  latir  *uR  swinging 
about  the  face.  It  wu-  a strange  mA  jriiustly 
dgbt.  The.  Markvpus  d#  not  profes  the  Christ 
rian  faith,  lm£  thi-  much  they  had  learned  from 
rip?  mtssKuiurics  who  had  iitunopted  ih  ir  con. 
version,  that  crucifixion  w«ii  a specie*  of  torture 
pruutlcod  by  the  whites  As  h vnt*  « novel 
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white's  MILL. 


by  the  Pimos  of  the  present  dor,  who  proudly 
boast  of  their  descent  from  the  Montezuma*. 
The  roost  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  rhes* 
people  is,  that  as  far  back  as  the  records  ex- 
tend  they  lived,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  by  cab 
ti rating  the  earth ; showing  a direct  affinity  with 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 


whom  they  now  live  in  juxtaposition.  Saved™, 
tin  excellent  authority  respecting  the  Indian  races 
of  Sonora*  having  spent -much  time  among  them, 
says  the  Pimos,  Maricopns,  Cuchans,  and  Mo- 
jave? arc  all if  Indians  of  Montezuma  ?'  in  proof 
of  which  he  refers  to  one  custom  common  to  all 
— that  of  cropping  their  hair  across  their  fore- 
heads, leaving  the  back  part  to  fall  its  full 
length  bchiud.  This  statement  is  corroborated 


Alarcon, 

who  visited  the  great  valley  of  » lie  Colorado  in 
1040,  mentions  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a consid- 
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of  the  fact  time  for  three  hundred  years  the  same 
land  has  been  under  cultivation,  producing  two 
crops  a year  without  manure  or  renewal  of  any 
kind  ; yet  it  continues  as  productive  as  ever.  It 
is  probable  the  deposits  left  by  the  water  are  of 
a fertilizing  nature.  The  return  in  wheat  h 
twenty-five  fold.  Tim  season  of  wheat-plant- 


crable  extent  by  tribes  having  a fixed  residence 
and  permanent  abodes.  Unlike  the  Apaches 
and  the  mountain  tribes  to  the  north,  who 
live  a wandering  and  predatory  life,  the  Rimes 
have  always  manifested  a friendly  disposition 
toward  the  whites,  ami  seem  much  devoted  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising. 


pjmo  uamcta. 

ing  is  December  and  January.  Tobacco  auu 
cotton,  which  flourish  with  remarkable  luxuri- 
ance, are  planted  when  the  mesquit  leaves  put 
forth — generally  about  the  1st  of  March.  The 
summer  rains  commence  about  the  25th  of  June, 
by  which  time  the  wheat  harvest  is  over,  and 
corn  is  then  planted  in  the  same  ground ; also 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  vegetable  products 
requiring  great  heat  and  moisture.  Consider- 
ing the  rude  system  of  agriculture  pursued  by 
these  people,  and  the  indolence  of  their  young 
men,  who  seldom  do  any  thing  but  ride  about 
and  gamble,  it  is  remarkable  what  crops  they 
have  produced  on  this  reservation. 

The  number  of  Pimo  villages  is  10;  Marico- 
pas,  2 ; separate  incloshres,  IOH0;  total  popu- 
lation, 6000.  In  1 858,  the  first  year  of  the 
Overland  Mail  Line,  the  surplus  crop  of  wheat 
was  UK), 000  pounds,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Company;  also  a 
large  quantity  of  beans 
fe  called  tuj^n\  and  a 

|o  vast  quantitvof  pump- 

kins, squashes,  and 
melons.  In  1850  Mr. 
8t.  John  was  sent 
among  them  as  ft 
Special  Agent  with  a 
supply  of  seeds  anil 
some  agricultural  im- 
plements. That  year 
they  sold  250,000 
pounds  of  wheat  and 
a large  supply  of  mel- 
ons, pumpkins,  and 
beans.  In  1800  they 
sold  PX*,000  pounds 
of  wheat — all  the  Mail 
Company  would  par- 


PUIO  VAfr&OMA. 

In  consideration  of  their  industry  and  their 
amicable  conduct  toward  Americans,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  1859,  caused  a 
reservation  to  be  set  apart  for  them,  embracing 
all  the  lands  which  they  had  in  cultivation  at 
the  period  of  tho  acquisition  of  Arizona.  The 
survey  was  made  by  Colonel  A.  13.  Gray,  and 
embraced  100  square  leagues  of  arable  land, 
most  of  it  susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  length 
of  the.  reservation  is  about  twenty-five  miles — 
breadth,  four;  and  the  River  Gila  runs  through 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Three  large  ace- 
quias  take  their  head  near  the  upper  boundary ; 
one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  two  miles  be- 
low Sueatone,  find  the  other  on  the  north  side. 
These,  with  their  various  branches,  comprise  near- 
ly five  hundred  miles  of  xvell-defincd  ae.equift% 
and  extend  over  a tract  of  land  eighteen  miles 
in  length.  We  have  authentic  history  in  proof 
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Many  of  the  cxia* 
toma  which  prevail 
'Aittirag  tins  interest- 
ing j.eople  might  prof- 
itatily  he.  tntrtidaccd 
:j':*  inux  ourjudi  omry  sys- 

tem. As  administra- 
tors nprm  the  estates 
»»f  deceased  nietohePs 
‘.if  their  tribe  t hey  are 
fesi^ceiftJly  worthy  of 
Ifei  finite lion.'  No wrart- 

about  wills,  fio 
' ' Jealousy  among  rela- 

§&££•  . ciom,  tio  grabbing  of 

effects  by  avaricious 
lawyers  disturb  the 
exit  of  the  dying 
man.  Peacefully 
and  without  worldly 

• wncern  he  ahnlHea 

enuse.  They  had  more,,. and  furtmlimj  iheGftixj  off  u>£  moria*  coil,  satished  that  all  will  l»e 
eminent  aad,  ;priyiue  reamer*  all that  was  nv'>  well  when  he  is  buried.  Ui*  property  k fair* 
essarv  for  transportation  front  Yf&rt  X\im a tOjlV  tmd  ^xutoldy  distributed  atnajBjg  jxeo- 
Tucson.  Beyond  this  they  had  Tto  xharkor,  vx-  pic.  If  he  he  a chief,  and  i-ohmom.*]  of  fu M* 
ccpr  For  about  H\00»)  pounds*  of  wheat  which  Mr. ; and  corn  ami  cattle,  Ids  tiiixkth  w « nfndtnii  to: 
White  purchased  for  the.  supply  of  Fort  Breekr  \ the  community.  The  villagers  /m?  sutn.mmhAt 
inrklgc.  In  1801  they  staid  I'j  Mr.  White dfKuX«l\  to  hts  burial;  Over  his  grave  thi/y  hold  A gfAftd 
pounds  of  wheat,  JO,  000  pouruiv  of  c/*rn,  .M,0uo  ■ festival  The  women.  weep  tied  the  men  iioVi, 
pounds  of  benns,  and  a large  amount  of  dried  j and  they  go  iefc?j'  a prpfotvm.l  mounting  t>f  tar. 
and  frddv  piitopkin*,  which  xvmi  all  intended  tor  | Soon  the  cnttde  afti  driyjp:  Up  «®d  tfhmgUigietl, 
the  supply  of  the  California  column*  The  great-  j and  every  body,  henvl^-Udc^  with  sorrow,  loads 
cr  pan  of  this  crop  was  destroyed  or  given ' Hack ) Itf* . #jiiaw ' W&  Il&jts  for  m»ny  days, 

to  th?  Indiana  by  the  Tenuis  under  fhe  gti&r-  yjtfl- become  rmninon 
nib* 'Hunter,  who  arrived  at  the  Timo  villages  i property  ; his  gnriti  is  disl'ribnred f his  fields 


i'lMo  * mow  i a xmotsiNC: 


liio  Grande.  ThaPimos  sold,  during  the  saute  his  widow  is  offered  jjfVJv-hitrmtion  to 

year,  (100  chickens  end  a large  amount  or  other  any  man  who  desjcssswafc.  If  she  he  an.  flbUv 
stuff,  showing  xv  gradual  increase  of  production  bodied  won^h,  rntpaide  of  dnmg  tmteh  - 
under  the  encouragement  of  tui  increase!  de-  she  h generally 

maud.  In  ISGtl  they  sold  to  the  Government  j another  iiashaBd*  though  etelam  uUows  her  to 
over  a million  pounds  of  wheat,  included  in  howl  for  the  Just  amil  the  canvenUonM  dmand# 
which  was  a portion  of  thu  pniv'ious  year’s  crop,  af  grief  arc  &siishetl.  Jd^frythg  a wife  with  ft 
returned  to  them  by  the  TotfHnV  They  furirislv  tar-covercd  faro  having  its  ihCdovepiences,  tfuj 
nd  pitKvU..  ehiek.fcHs,  green-  jKSisd,  greoriJcjjnv  now  husband  is  Aptp  ptgfmHM  ro  wfear  ptfi which 
jmmpUinH,  ami  melons  for  the  entire  CialiforniA  dyublki^  ha^  (t  temtmuy  to  cum  cut  the  utbon, 
coiumii,  st*bsiHiir»g  nearly  a thousand  uten  for  The  bmv  »xh1  urtows,  blarAvlsx,  bvad>>  paints, 
ih^hy-ift'unth*  In  I8U3  they  t'urmsljuvl  ihu  €^-  und  other y»ef,wiwal 'nffec^  -of  the  d<> 

eiiinKUit  with  O^b.OiH)  .punncL  of  wheat,  and  div-  'Censed  nre  buried  W;Hh  him,  Tim  bi4y  fe  pitted 
jv^cd  of  about  )f>).00.0  pounds  jfrkuteJtrfo  (lorn  ih  & sktfn^  iWsttire^  with  The  inee  toward  the 
and  sold  Eo  miners  and  traders.  Tboir  crop  was  sun ; over  th‘>grtxvQ  sticks  and  »tono?  are  placed  i 
smnllef  than  nsua^  owing  to  the  'breakage-  s>f-  «.hd  tims  hc  ^ceps  tbeslee|V>liRt^b0WS  no  s\kk* 
their  main  amjuin  at  a critical  period  of  the,  iug  tifl  the  day  of  fmrrectitm. 

Seasrm,  iiitd  irx  dannary,  ibB4,  they  were  nearly  At  <ihe  Tftno  villages  lsh\  I?pstr>h  dnd  myself 
mil  of  wljriu,  but  stiri  hud.  a gt>od  supply  of  oth*  'crjwirM  n 'phriy  c»meist in g of  Crd)hun  Gor}.m<xv* 
or  pi'vHltiCi.v.  Dientcmm;  Arnold,  end  thiny  of  • he  Culifbrm* 

It  will  thusTm  seen  tlmt  ibe  Pimcw  are  not  a Vcduptem,  with  oovselves,  under  the  guidance 
race  vo  be  despised.  They  have  always;  proved  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Lon  nan,  a readmit  i ruder,  to  visit 
themselves  good  wan'iot-s,  atul  hove  been,  ptii  - the  CosaS  Gnmdas,  sit.tiaied  about  twenty  miles 
firnidy  successful  iu  resisting  the  incursions  of  above,  near  the  Gila.  The  fitet  night  wc  e{«ut 
the  Apaches.  Their  villages  huye  atlVmh?!  the  at  the  Sncutoan  Ktnrion,  it om  which  the  Tucson 
only  protection  cr«r  given-  tb  .Ath^e»n:^Vikenf  toad  diverges  xieross  tlits,  liinety-inilc  desgrt. 
in  Arizona.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Piinos  und  Following  the Tnuiks  af  the  river  next  morning 
Marietjpas  it  would  now  he  imp^iblu  to  imvel  through  dense  groves  of  merafuit,  keeping  in 
from  Fort  Varna  to  Tugwn.  view,  a little  to  the  left,  a peculiar  conical  peak, 
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mesquit  groves,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour’s  ride 
from  the  river  reached  the 
• V1  famous  Casas  Grandas  of 

\ 1 ' i;v;'  fche  Gila*  Mr.  Harriett 

Shas  given  so  correct  und 
|V  elaborate  a description  of 

: these  wonderful  ruins  that 

I shall  merely,  for  the  in- 
formation  of  the  general 
reader,  refer  to  a few  points 
of  prominent  interest. 

The  remains  of  three 
; large  edifices  aro  distinct- 

visible,  one  of  which  is 
1 remarkable  state  of 

■ preservation,  considering 

its  great  antiquity  and  the 
% J H jjit  | ; material  of  which  its  walls 
are  composed.  This  grand 
; j r old  relic  of  an  age  and 

people  of  which  we  have 
no  other  than  traditionary 
accounts  looms  up  over 
j i f the  desert  in  bold  relief  as 

l^ie  tmve^r  approaches, 
y filling  the.  mind  with  a 

strange  perplexity  as  to 
Mr  the  past.  What  race  dwelt 

v,:  ^||  .^Sp  here?  by  what  people  were 
these  crumbling  walls  put 
f'  * : together?  how  did  they 

live  ? and  where  are  they 
gone?  were  questions  that 
f >v  we  were  reluctant  to  be- 

lieve must  forever  remain 
§ / !S:  >j?F,  4 ' ' unanswered ; and  yet  mod* 
j: ; ; ' ; y ■<  ' cm  research  has  not  to  this 

■MM.  >V  day  approached  a solution 

of  the  mystery.  The  ear- 
ry  l if  -$i liesfc  account  we  have  of 
the  Ca>as  Grandas  of  the 
Gila  is  that  of  Man#!,  who 
visited  them  in  company 
with  Father  Kino  in  1GU4* 
He  speaks  of  the  main 
ruin  as  a great  edifice, 
with  the  principal  room 
in  the  middle  four  stories 
high,  and  the  walls  two 
yards  thick,  and  composed 
of  strong  mortar  and  clay ; 
and  also  mentions  the  existence  of  twelve  other 
ruins  in  the  vicinity.  Only  three  of  these  are 
now  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  al- 
though there  are  evidence  of  many  more  in  de- 
tached mounds  which  abound  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  probability  is  that  the  main  build- 
ing, which  at  present  forms  the  most  prominent 
object  in  view,  was  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive 
city.  From  the  account  given  by  Father  Pedro 
Font  of  his  visit  to  this  region  during  his  journey 
from  Oreasitns,  in  Sonora,  to  Monterey,  Califor- 
nia, in  1775,  ’fi,  and  7,  it  appears  that  he  found 
the  Casas  Gmmlas  very  much  in  their  present 
condition.  The  Indians,  he  stares,  had  a tra- 


whieh  forma  a prominent  land-mark,  we  travel- 
ed gome  eight  or  ten  miles,  till  we  struck  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  aceqnin,  very  large  and 
clearly  defined.  This  was  evidently  the  main 
artery  of  a series  of  acequia.%  by  which  a large 
tract  of  river-bottom  was  irrigated  in  ancient 
times.  That  villages  and  farms  extended  over 
a vast  area  of  valley  land  in  this  vicinity  was 
evident  from  the  quantity  of  broken  pottery  and 
indications  of  cultivation  we  found  on  all  sides, 
Mcsquit-trees,  apparently  falling  into  decay  from 
age.  now  stand  in  The  bed  of  the  main  acequia. 
Diverging  to  the  right  when  within  a few  miles 
of  White’s  ranch,  we  struck  out  through  the 
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ami  prepared  for 
•out  journey  across 
the  desert.  Little 
did  I think,  in  part- 
in#  from  our  kind 
friend  Mr.  Lonmin, 
who  had  interested 
i himself  to  make  our 

vi';t  to  "*  <■'■*** 
Oranda  both  agree- 
•Z*  1*9  aide  and  profitable, 

X . , ^ . J;  that  wc  were  des- 

lined  never  more  to 
- meet  in  this  world. 

A brief  narrative  of 
fflp  his  subsequent  ad- 

ventures and  death 
Htelfc  ;:^v  *0  will  afford  the  read- 

er a better  idea  «»f 
the  present  condi  - 
tion  of  Arizona 
tli an  an>  thing  1 
* ’'rtn  S,VV  if>  the  way 

B29  ^y'-Sfc  of  description, 

r ; { I "2  About  the  mid- 

Jr  die  of  January 

twenty-eight  head 
of  stock  were  stolen 
from  the  corral  of 
^(jw.  Messrs.  Peoples  and 

v * ;H  ^*ve?  on  t,le  ^,nIe~ 

[JB1}  jfJjiJSw  TBW*  lope  ranch,  twelve 

V;.' ^ ' miles  north  of 

.V  WeaversviMc ; at 

Granite  Creek  $ix- 
teen  head  were 
taken;  and  King 
' Wooteey  lost  thir- 

ir-three  head  of  cat- 
tic  from  the  Aqua 
\ Frio  ranch,  thirty 

r: '9  .*  'f  ■SjW  miles  southeast  of 

fe' jjK  ^1^'.  ■ i ■ Fort  Whipple.  The 

y v " v.  miners  in  the  vicin- 

ity had  also  lost 
many  nninmh,  and 
were  almost  dean- 
tutc  of  transporta- 
tion. A company 
was  organized  un- 
der the  command 
of  King  Woolscy 
to  follow  the  trail 
of  the  missing  stock,  and,  if  possible,  punish 
the  depredator*,  who  were  supposed  to  l>e  Pinal 
Apaches,  Twenty -eight  men,  well-armed  and 
equipped,  set  out  on  this  expedition.  Following 
the  trail  from  the  Ilasiampa  to  the  Aqua  Frio 
they  crossed  twelve  miles  above  the  Frog  Tanks, 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Black  Cafton,  w hich  they 
followed  down  to  the  San  Francisco  River,  strik- 
ing it  at  the  head  of  the  lower  valley.  All  this 
time  they  were  on  the  trail  of  the  stolen  stock, 
but  had  not  as  yet  seen  any  Indians.  When 
out  sixteen  days  from  the  Hasiampa  they  fell 
short  of  provisions,  so  that  it  became  necessary 


The  outer  dimoitaions  are  fifty  feet  north  and 
south,  and  forty  feet  cast  and  west;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  at  the  base  four  feet.  I rnnde 
a sketch  anti  ground  plan  of  the  building,  both 
of  which  differ  from  any  that  I have  seen  pub- 
lished. 

We  spent  half  a day  very  pleasantly  in  ex- 
ploring these  interesting  ruins,  find  took  our 
departure  for  the  camp  on  the  GiU  late  in  the 
e veuing,  well  laden  with  curiosities.  Even* 
member  of  the  party  had  his  fragment  of  pot- 
tery «nd  specimen  of  adobe  and  plaster. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  the  Sacatonc 
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to  divide  the  company 
and  send  a small  par- 
ty down  to  the  Pirno 
villages  for  fresh  sup- 
plies. On  the  return 
of  this  party  they  all 
started  up  the  Salinas 
from  its  junction  with 
the  Rio  Verde  or  San 
Francisco.  At  that 
point  they  ivero  joined 
by  a party  of  fmirtwm  if. 

Maricopa**  under  ilio  1 . -*Y 
(Kief  Joan  ChivHt  nv.  p: 
headed  by  our  friend 
Cyrus  Lcnnao,  who 

had  volunteered  to  £ 

join  the  expedition. 

Stock  had  been  stolen 
at  the  Maricopa  Well* 
from  Mr.  Rogers  who 
was  hauling  tip  the 

Indian  goods;  also  i 

from  the  Maricopas. 

Lennan  had  gener- 
ously offered  his  aid 
to  recover  the  ani- 
mals. As  it  subse- 
quently appeared  this 
stock  was  stolen  by  ■ 

Mr.  Rogers’s  vaque-  : 7 
ro.  I saw  two  of  the 
mules  myself  in  Tuc- 
son. The  Indians, 
however*  were  killed 
on  general  principles, 
and  the  recovery  of 
the  stolen  animals  did 
them  no  good  in  this 
world  or  the  next. 

Another  American 
named  Fisher  accom- 
panied the  expedi- 
tion. All  joined  and 
traveled  a day  and 
night  through  End- 
less Canon ; scaled  it. 
and  traveled  for  thir- 
ty-five miles  on  the 
ridge,  when  they  de- 
scended into  a small 
valley  surrounded  by 
mountains.  There 

was  no  outlet  to  the  valley,  and  no  way  of  getting 
into  it  other  than  the  way  the  company 
They  were  still  on  the  trail  of  the  ruling  ani- 
mals ; stopped  at  what  is  now  salted  Bloody 
Tanks,  and  having  traveled  all  night  without 
eating,  they  built  up  a fire  for  the  first  time  in 
daylight  and  sH  about  cooking  their  morning 
repast.  As  soon  as  the  fire  blazed  up  some 
Indians  answered  it  by  building  another  on 
the  top  of  a high  mountain  to  the  east.  Not 
long  after  the  Indians  discovered  themselves, 
and  advancing  toward  the  camp  began  wav* 
ing  their  guns,  yelling,  and  making  other  hos- 


tile demonstrations  as  if  bantering  the  white 
men  to  come  up  and  fight  them.  King  Wool- 
sey  sent  up  Tonto  Jack,  an  interpreter,  to 
learn  what  they  had  to  say,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  them  it  was  not  the  wish  of  bis 
party  to  fight  them;  that  he  wanted  them  to 
come  down  and  he  would  give  them  some  pi- 
nole. As  a reason  for  this  invitation  if  is  al- 
leged that  nobody  could  tell  whether  the  In- 
dians were  friends  or  enemies,  Mr.  Dye  state* 
that  when  they  came  close  enough  to  talk  they 
were  very  bold  in  their  manner,  and  said,  taunt- 
we  have  stolen 


Wo  are  yorir  enemies 
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your  horses  and  cattle;  we  have  killed  you 
whenever  we  could;  and  will  continue  to  kill 
you  whenever  we  meet  you.  If  you  are  not 
squaws,  come  on  and  fight  us.”  After  a long 
talk,  and  the  profession  of  peaceful  intentions 
on  the  part  of  Woolsey  and  his  command,  the 
Indians  were  finally  persuaded  to  come  into 
camp.  Most  of  them  laid  down  their  arms  out- 
side as  directed ; a few  secreted  their  bows  and 
arrows  under  their  serapas;  and  while  they 
were  talking  others,  coming  in  one  by  one, 
brought  the  remaining  arms  along  with  them, 
till  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  were  gathered  in 
camp.  Woolsey  told  them,  after  some  talk, 
that  he  would  give  them  a passport,  informing 
all  Americans  that  they  were  good  people,  and 
requesting  that  they  should  be  treated  as  friends, 
with  which,  he  said,  they  would  be  all  right 
hereafter ; nobody  would  molest  them.  Par-a- 
muck-a,  the  chief,  came  up,  and  waving  his 
hand  with  a haughty  air,  ordered  Woolsey  to 
smooth  a place  on  the  sand  for  him  to  sit  upon  ; 
that  he  was  a great  chief,  and  didn’t  choose  to 
sit  on  the  rocks  while  talking.  Woolsey,  sup- 
pressing his  indignation,  calmly  folded  up  a red 
blanket  and  offered  it  to  the  chief.  Par-a-muck-a 
sullenly  accepted  the  gift,  and  spreading  it  upon 
the  ground  sat  down.  These  were  the  prelimin- 
aries of  an  Arizonian  “ treaty.”  Then  Woolsey 
called  up  eight  of  the  Maricopas  and  stationed 
them  on  his  left,  informing  them  that  they  should 
assist  in  signing  the  document.  The  white  men 
were  drawn  up  on  the  right,  and  were  instructed 
to  be  “on  hand.”  These  movements  created  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion.  The  strange  Indians 
were  evidently  uneasy.  For  a moment  there 
was  a deathlike  silence.  Suddenly  Woolsey 
drew  his  pistol,  leveled  it,  and  shot  Per-a- 
mnek-a  dead  on  the  spot.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Simultaneously 
the  whole  party  commenced  firing  upon  the  In- 
dians, slaughtering  them  right  and  left.  Len- 
nan  stood  in  advance  of  the  Maricopas,  and  was 
warned  by  Woolsey  to  make  sure  of  a lame  In- 
dian with  a lance,  who  was  eying  him  suspi- 
ciously. “ I’ll  look  out  for  him,”  was  Lennan’s 
reply ; and  the  slaughter  became  general.  Those 
of  the  Indians  who  were  not  shot  down  instant- 
ly fought  with  desperation,  retreating  a little 
way  and  then  turning  back.  Some  of  them 
kept  running,  and  shot  their  arrows  as  they  ran. 
The  fight,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  lasted  seven 
or  eight  minutes.  Lennan  had  incautiously 
closed  upon  and  shot  an  Indian  near  him,  for- 
getting the  lame  one  against  whom  he  had  been 
cautioned,  who  the  next  moment  ran  him  through 
the  body  with  his  lance.  Dye  coming  up  killed 
this  Indian.  Lennan  fell  back  on  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  “I  am  killed!”  He  lived  only  a 
few  minutes.  The  lance  passed  directly  through 
his  breast,  cutting  a portion  of  his  heart.  The 
only  other  person  wounded  was  Tonto  Jack, 
who  was  shot  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow.  Juan 
Chivaria,  the  Maricopa  chief,  fought  with  great 
courage,  and  did  good  service.  These  were 
found  to  be  Tonto  and  Pinal  Apaches.  Four 


of  them  were  recognized  as  Finals,  belonging 
j to  the  tribe  of  Mangus  Colorado.  Twenty 
Tontos  and  four  Finals  lay  dead  upon  the 
ground.  Others  were  seen  running  off  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  their  wounds,  and  it  is 
supposed  some  of  them  died.  Of  the  whole 
number  that  came  into  the  council  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  over  five  or  six  escaped.  Dur- 
ing the  fight  there  were  more  Indians  seen  on 
the  hills;  but  they  were  afraid  to  come  down. 
The  scene  of  this  massacre  has  been  appropri- 
ately named  the  “Bloody  Tanks.” 

Mr.  Lennan’s  body  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  and  packed  on  his  own  saddle-mule  as 
j far  down  as  the  junction  of  the  Salinas  and  ltio 
Verde.  It  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it  any 
farther,  and  his  companions  dug  a grave  and 
buried  it  near  a cotton-wood  tree,  upon  which 
they  cut  his  namo  and  the  day  of  the  month. 
A brush-fire  was  made  over  the  grave  to  destroy 
the  traces  and  keep  the  Indians  from  finding 
the  body.  The  Maricopas  then  left,  and  those 
of  the  party  who  belonged  north  returned  to  the 
Hasiampa. 

•Mr.  Lennan  was  a young  man  of  kindly  and 
genial  manners,  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  death  derived  a sad  interest  to  me 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  shown  great  hospitali- 
ty to  ns  during  our  sojourn  at  the  Pimo  villages, 
and  subsequently  had  been  our  guide  and  com- 
panion to  the  Casas  Grandas.  I was  most  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  his  good-nature  and  friend- 
ly interest  in  the  objects  of  our  tour,  and  felt 
that  we,  as  well  as  our  fellow-traveler  Ammi 
White,  had  suffered  a personal  I068. 
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Smoke-shrouded  was  the  shell-plowed  field, 
Charge  followed  charge  through  fire  and  flame, 
Once  more  our  stubborn  line  of  steel 
Stood  as  the  dark  squares  onward  came. 

Our  Colonel,  faint  and  smitten  sore. 

Spumed  down  the  gusts  of  leaden  rain, 

“ Close  up,  dear  boys,  our  Flag  before 
Has  never  called  in  vain!” 

His  voice  filled  up  the  thin  ranks  tom, 

Twin  cheers  and  volleys  rent  the  Yale, 

Our  standard-bearer,  pressing  on, 

Fell  in  the  answering  bail. 

A stripling  caught  his  dear  bequest, 

Straight  to  their  midst  he  hewed  his  way, 
Flung  out  our  banner  o’er  their  crest, 

And  held  a score  at  bay. 

Loud  rang  behind  our  tribute  roar, 

Fast  In  his  steps  our  rifles  pressed, 

And  reached  him  staining  with  his  gore 
The  standard  on  his  breast. 

As  soft  we  raised  him— for  the  day 

Was  won — his  white  lips  flecked  with  foam, 
Faint  murmured  aa  he  strove  to  pray, 

“ 0 ! will  they  hear  of  this  at  Home!" 
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IE  :raoHt  i m^Xf ll^l^c  interruption  of  plan  | Various  experiences  wr-tv  gi von  to  show  xhe 
anti  .chttu^e?.  <>f  dontifuatiori  attended  the.  t>a*r*  with  ^liich-  wh  a rntmster. could £*wu- 

ship,  the  great  ino- 


Mif  -of  ths caWrof  th&tJniied:  States*  steamer  plctolv  through  a -Wood* 

— An  instance  of  this,  ami  the  only  one  j meutum,  etc.,  juid  ait  argument  was  even  start* 
sUfticUviH  interest  to  merit  record,  resulted  in  ; ed  89  to  how  far  she  wpuhl  py(»hahly  got  into  ihe 
r j&rfcieipatiqh/  i n £•  wuedt  of  events  most  inter- j ward-room  bcfi>jt»  <bwid  -gel  not ; h«  Jo  ^hv 
in^"Aftd  exciiiprf.  • J depth  of  water,  tm\  ih.r.  eudrk  of  the  river. 

The*?  : betin  jotted  down,  far  though  ; and  various.  inteH&tijag  aff&atff*; 

ee  years  of  block'd Jc  may  hare  rendered  them  from  a suiting  ship;  fc'kevt  iHuhivuk,  as  if  a 
: unusual,  yet  their  Tmotitus? seem  rarely  to  thunderbolt,  had.  struck,  there  cemm  a crash, 
■i  uw&a  to  the  public  cvfe>  a heavy  Jnrch,  a skiver  of  the  whale  ri?ip— N*n*b 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  XVcemhcr,  T>3,  quicker  than  words  can  describe;  it,  awny  *?cb* ; 
r 'S~— - left  Wivshnigton,  hound  fur  New  chains,  plates,  and  table* and  eyery 
leans,  buying  an  troti-elud  in  tow.  Fare-  •:  through  thu  door  and  Up  rho  Iftildor,  Yot  not 
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of  lights  on  her  deck  nil  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
at  least  of  our  disaster  began  to  resolve.  Some- 
thing or  other  had  plainly  run  into  us,  and  it 
was  not  onr  Friend  the  iron-clad.  A b soon  ns 
the  crash  of  collision  was  heard  her  engines  had 
been  ^topped,  her  helm  put  hard  nj>ort,  and  she 
had  sheered  otf,  almost  grazing  onr  quarter.  A 
boat  was  instantly  lowered  in  answer  to  the  cry 
f ir  help  w hich  had  apjiearecl  to  come  from  the 
wratcr?  ns  well  as  to  render  assistance,  if  need 
be,  to  the  other  colliding  ship.  In  this  boat, 
with  the  sailing-master,  went  the  surgeon,  to 
look  out  for  those  who  might  perchance  be 
wounded.  Meantime,  by  the  aid  of  half  a doz- 
en tights  and  considerable  trouble,  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  our  own  injury  was  arrived  at. 

The  ship  had  struck  the  *s* forward  of  the 

wheel-house  on  the  port  side,  and  carried  away 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  apparently  a 
part  of  the  wheel  itself.  I5ur  more,  and  worse 
than  ail,  five  or  six  men  were  missing.  The 
pomps  were  bounded  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  result  of  assuring  ns  that  the  ship's  bull  was 
uninjured  ; not  an  inch  of  water  was  making. 
As  quiet  was  now  restored,  the  first  thought  per- 
haps to  many  was  the  natural  one,  after  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  early  part  of  the  evening — ‘‘This 
is  tlufend  of  this  cruise,  at  any  rate! " The  next,, 
and  more  humane  one,  was  of  anxiety  for  our 
poor  fellows  w ho  must  have  been  lost  overboard. 

As  one  boat's  crew  was  away,  the  mimes  and 
even  the  number  of  the  missing  ones  could  not 
at  once  he  ascertained ; and  the  return  of  the 
absent  boat  was  awaited  with  deep  interest. 


Go  gle 


Upon  boarding  the  other  vessel,  which  bad 
soon  drifted  out.  of  sight  in  the  darkness,  she 

was  found  to  be  the  HT a brig  out  of  Boston, 

with  lumber,  bound  for  Washington.  Her  cap- 
tain was  found  in  a state  of  great  nervous  trep- 
idation, either  from  imminent  danger  of  going 
down — as  lie  at  once  said  his  ship  was  leaking 
— or  from  anticipation  of  being  severely  han- 
dled for  running  into  a man-of-war.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  he  shook  as  with  an 
ague*  We  soon  bad  reason,  however,  to  form 
a good  opinion  of  him  ; for  though  having  but 
few  men,  and  knowing  his  own  ship  to  lie  badly 
injured,  perhaps  sinking,  he  had  'instantly  low- 
ered his  boat  as  the  same  cry  wc  had  heard 
reached  his  ears,  and  had  succeeded  in  picking 
up  two  of  our  missing  men. 

These  two  hud  been  found  together*  both 
wounded  by  the  wheel,  which  had  struck  them 
as  they  fell — one,  who  could  swim,  heroically 
holding  up  bis  companion,  who  could  not,  til! 
assist Htice  should  arrive.  The  injury  received 
by  the  brig  was  rather  severe,  and  amounted  to 
having  a hole  stove  through  tier  port  bow,  about 
ten  feet  in  length  by  three  or  four  in  breadth, 
smashing  several  bunks,  and  rather  unceremoni- 
ously dislodging  their  occupants.  In  this  nice 
little  aperture  were  stowed  about  a dozen  square 
feet  of  onr  iron  sheathing  and  a good  part  of 
our  wheel  and  wheel-house.  Further  aft  than 
this  were  a few  other  evidences  of  collision  of  a 
similar  nature  as  well  as  tom  rigging,  dislodged 
lumber,  etc.  The.  captain  and  mate,  upon  going 
below  with  our  officers,  surveyed  the  major  open- 
ing through  which  the  outside  darkness  was  vis- 
ible with  rueful  countenances,  but  of  course  de- 
nied any  fault  in  the  matter  on  their  part,  and 
even  talked  of  damages  of  another  nature  to  be 
recovered  by  a court.  The  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation  and  inquiry  was  a conviction  that  the 

brig  had  been  recklessly  steered  across  the  S 

haws©  under  a mistaken  idea  ns  to  distance,  and 
suddenly,  when  too  late,  the  helm  had  been  put 
hard  down.  She  was  found  to  be  not  leaking 
badly,  and  was  therefore  left  with  no  misgivings 
as  to  her  sinking.  The  two  wounded  and  haif- 
dro wned  men  were  properly  cared  for  and  taken 
back  to  the  .S' — —%  The  oilier  missing  men  were 
never  found  of  heard  of,  and  must  have  been 
killed  outright  by  our  powerful  wheels. 

Il  was  impossible  of  course  for  tft  now  to  pro- 
reed,  and  u report  was  made  of  the  extent  of 
onr  injury  to  the.  commander  of  the  iron-clad. 
As  it  happened  a commodore  was  on  board,  who 
gave  orders  for  us  to  return  to  Washington,  and 
took  the  responsibility  of  proceeding  in  the  iron- 
clad without  escort  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Upon  that  accident  depended  the  events  to 
be  narrated,  for  the  circumstances  of  war  wait 
for  no  refers,  and  another  ship  supplied  our 
place  at  New  Orleans.  Weeks  passed,  and  with 
completion  of  repairs  came  most  agreeable  or- 
ders for  a cruise,  on  what  is  called  the  outer 
blockade,  a sort  of  independent  search  for  block- 
ade-runners, anv  where  between  two  or  more  de- 
bited points,  in  the  latter  part  of  January  we 
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joined  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  at  Nor- 
folk completed  such  preparations  ns  were  neces- 
sary for  the  cruise,  such  as  sending  down  top- 
masts and  crows’  nests,  and  lightening  ship  to 
sotnc  extent  of  superfluous  ammunition. 

With  the  most  pleasing  confidence  in  the  un- 
surpassed speed  of  the  S it  will  surely  not 

be  wondered  at  that  every  day’s  delay  seemed 
most  irksome.  We  were  anxious  to  try  her  to 
advantage  behind  the  swiftest  of  the  blockade- 
breakers,  and  when  upon  leaving  Norfolk  she 
tried  a run  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  admiral,  and  accomplished  the 
distance  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  nnd  a half  knots 
an  hour,  the  eagerness  for  active  sendee  in- 
creased. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  steamed  sea- 
ward. Does  any  one  whose  days  aro  filled  with 
the  anxieties  of  business  or  the  allurements  of 
pleasure  ever  wonder  how  the  hours  pass  on  a 
cruiser,  where  the  monotony  of  the  most  routine 
of  all  routines  reigns  for  days  together?  The 
most  unimportant  and  trivial  subjects  excite  de- 
bate, the  most  worn  and  threadbare  remarks  on 
more  than  threadbare  past  events  spice  the  meals 
arid  fill  up  the  chinks.  The  past  cxyjerience  of 
most  of  our  officers  afforded  vivid  examples  of 
such  a life,  and  though  instead  of  an  inside 
blockade  we  were  to  try  now  for  the  first  time 
an  outside  and  freer  one,  yet  we  could  not  but 
anticipate  a good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
monotony. 

Yet  we  were*  destined  to  most  agreeable  dis- 
appointment. Scarcely  were  twenty-four  hours 


1 passed  ere  a sail  was  made  and  we  gave  chase. 
There  was  no  black  smoke  to  mark  her  as  a 
blockade-runner,  but  all  sails  were  to  be  over- 
hauled without  distinction.  It  proved  to  be 
merely  a schooner  heavily  laden  but  having  cor- 
rect papers. 

Another  and  another  were  chased  with  the 
same  result,  then  a steam  transport  filled  with 
our  own  soldiers,  and  the  next  day  several  craft 
of  various  description.  But  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  out,  having  arrived  upon  the  ap- 
pointed cruising  ground,  a thin  curl  of  dmk 
smoke  was  descried  upon  the  horizon. 

Down  went  the  helm,  around  came  the  ship's 
prow.  Four  bells  I*  and  we  were  otf  for  the  an- 
ticipated prize.  The  wind  blew  freshly,  dead 
ahead,  and  the  white-capped  waves  tossed  their 
spray  over  our  bows,  but  so  low  were  we  in  the 
water  that  it  hindered  us  but  little.  An  hour 
passe*!  and  yet  another,  and  the  wheel-houses 
and  upper  deck  of  the  chase  were  above  the 
horizon.  The  distance  between  us,  at  first  about 
twelve  miles,  had  now  decreased  by  three,  biit 
a thin  mist  filled  the  atmosphere  and  was  slow- 
ly settling  upon  the  whole  sea.  Speculations 
as  to  whether  the  chase  were  a prize  or  one  of 
; our  own  steamers  had  been  all  along  rife,  but 
I her  actions  began  to  convince  us.  Evidently  a 
j swift  steamer,  the  foam  under  her  paddle-wheels, 
i which  could  plainly  be  seen  by  a glass,  as  well 
! as  the  increased  volume  of  smoke  from  her  fires, 

| evidenced  a desire  to  escape.  Interest  increased, 

! and  repeatedly  were  glosses  leveled  to  measure 

i * Ahead  f«ut— to  the  e&giueerg. 
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the  advantage  we  were  gaining.  Impatience  at 
the  sett  ling  fog  began  to  add  fears  that  she  might 
be  hidden  before,  we  could  overtake  her.  While 
the  intevest  was  the  warmest  and  impatience 
most  irritating,  and  the  fog  becoming  more  and 
more  dense,  some  part  of  our  machinery  begun 
to  heat  and  the  wheels  to  move  more  slowly.  It 
was  most  provoking.  Oil  was  useless,  and  con- 
stant streams  of  cold  wetter  would  barely  allow 
a moderate  rate  of  speed.  Fortunately  a change 
of  course  on  the  part  of  the  chase,  by  altering 
the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  us,  relieved  the  strain 
upon  the  heating  parts,  and  again  wo  were  un- 
der full  headway.  Still  gaining  slowly  but  stead- 
ily upon  it,  the  dim  mass  ahead  loomed  up  to 
us  through  the  fog. 

A heavier  bank  than  usual  had  accumulated 
upon  her  port  side,  and  suddenly  changing  her 
course  full  three  points,  she  plunged  into  it  out 
of  sight.  This  manoeuvre  seemed  to  settle  all 
doubts  as  to  her  loyalty,  but  to  increase  those 
of  her  capture. 

Still  we  kept  the  same  course,  reasoning,  as 
it  proved  correctly,  that  once  in  the  fog  she 
would  resume  her  original  course,  and  trust  to 
our  having  chan ged  when  she  did.  In  less  than 
live  minutes  the  fog  thinned,  and  there  9he  was, 
still  ahead,  though  a little  on  our  port  bow,  but 
nearer. 

It  was  estimated  that  now  hardly  three  miles 
were  between  us,  and  at  half  past  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  a 100-pounder  Parrott  rifle 
was  trained  on  her,  and  a shot  fell  just  outside 
the  foam  of  her  wheels.  Not  a signal  was  shown, 
nor  a sign  of  slackening  speed  returned,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  order  whs  given,  “Fire  to  hit.” 
Another  shot  was  fired,  and  anxiously  we  watch- 


ed it,  a little  black  speck  in  the  air,  as,  splen- 
didly in  line,  it  struck  apparently  into  her  quar- 
ter. Colors  were  now  flown  from  her  peak,  but 
the  rnist  w as  too  thick  to  enable  us  to  read  them, 
and  still  she  kept  her  speed.  Another  shot  and 
another  whistled  after  her,  and  a flash  from  one 
of  her  stern  guns  sent  back  reply.  Interest  had 
now  become  excitement  ; every  pound  of  steam 
was  crowded  on  to  urge  us  forward.  The  gong 
sounded  to  quarters.  Our  whole  battery  was 
cleared  for  action,  and  every  preparation  made 
for  the  fight. 

Was  it  the  A hbama  or  Florida  f What  a 
chance  for  distinction  to  overtake  and  capture 
one  of  those  noted  pirates!  The  distance  now 
rapidly  diminished,  and  firing  ceased;  not  a 
sound  save  the  plashing  w heels  and  rushing  wa- 
ters broke  the  stillness.  Eagerness  for  the  fight 
yet  anxiety  as  to  its  result  filled  every  heart. 
We  were  prepared  for  no  disappointment  aside 
from  those  of  battle;  and  when  we  neared  and 
could  distinguish  every  part  of  the  chase,  and 
read  the  r mbers  still  flying  at  her  peak,  and 
comparing  their  interpretation  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ship,  be  convinced  that  it  was  in- 
deed one  of  our  own  steamers,  imagination  can 
alone  conceive  the  change  in  the  mind  of  all 
from  excitement  to  indignation. 

It  wonld  bo  ns  impolitic  as  useless  to  add 
more:  we  turned  about  and  steamed  again  for 
our  station.  Weeks  afterward  we  heard  from 
those  who  were  on  board  that  steamer  that  the 
reasons  tor  her  not  having  come  to  after  the  first 
fire  were  considerably  at  variance.  One  story 
whs  that  we  w'ere  taken  for  a new  Anglo-Rebel 
ram  that  was  expected ; another,  that  the  cap- 
tain w as  in  groat  haste. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  it  re- 
sulted in  drawing  the  N from  her  station, 

ao  that  on  her  return,  at  about  dawn  of  dav,  an- 
other but  thicker  and  blacker  smoke  was  in 
sight,  in  toward  the  shore,  about  off  Stump  In- 
let, Not  only  this,  but  a long,  low  hull,  with 
raking  masts  and  smoke-stack,  lay  below  the 
smoke  full  in  sight.  Swiftly,  like  a hawk  on 

its  prey,  the  $ sped  toward  her.  Scarcely 

six  miles  away,  clearly  visible  as  she  was  to  us, 
almost,  indeed,  within  range  of  our  gnus,  yet 
she  tried  to  escape.  Too  close,  however,  in- 
shore, under  which  her  pilot  had  attempted  to 
crawl  along  in  the  dusk  past  the  innermost 
blockaders,  she  struck,  and  even  then  the  ut- 
most efforts  were  quickly  made  to  save  her.  A 
kedge  was  led  out  from  her  quarter,  bales  on 
bales  of  goods  were  thrown  overboard  with  al- 
most incredible  rapidity*  but  they  had  miscalcu- 
lated our  speed  and  draught.  Ere  more  than 
the  first  effort  could  be  made  we  were  within 
range,  and  a shot  wliis tied  over  their  heads. 
Helter-skel ter  fan  every  one  for  the  boats,  and 
leaving  every  thing  as  it  stood,  with  the  engines 
still  moving,  they  lied  precipitately.  A nar- 
row creek  led  inland,  and  with  all  dispatch  they 
pulled  up  into  it  and  disappeared.  One  or  two 
shots  from  n rilled  howitzer  were  fired  ahead  of 
the  living  boats;  but  no  heed  was  given,  and  so 
short  was  the  time  ere  a bend  in  the  creek  had 
hidden  them  from  view  that  a more  effective 
and  telling  reminder  could  not  be  sent.  The 
surf  dashed  against  her  sides  and  at  times  com- 
pletely washed  her  decks.  Clouds  of  smoke 


and  steam  poured  from  her,  mingling  with  the 
spray,  lr  seemed  certain  that  the  rebels  must 
have  set  her  on  fire,  great  as  was  their  baste. 
Quick  were  the  w illing  hands  that  lowered  our 
boats  almost  before  the  anchor  touched  the 
bottom,  but  it  was  a jicrilous  task  to  attempt 
through  such  a line  of  surf  to  poll  boats  never 

The  wind  was 


built  or  intended  for  the  work, 
blowing  freshly,  and  every  moment  seemed  to 
increase  the  swell  and  break  of  the  waves  around 
and  over  the  stranded  ship.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Even  were  the  ship  itself  not  on  fire,  we  knew 
full  well  that  every  inflammable  substance  had 
been  thrown  under  her  boilers  to  increase,  her 
steam,  and  the  clouds  arising  from  her  looked 
ominous. 

Every  moment  increased  the  probability  of 
her  blowing  up,  especially  as  the  blockade-run- 
ners have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  fastening  down 
the  safety-valves  and  putting  on  the  blowers  at 
the  moment  of  abandoning  the  ship.  Every  in- 
stant w as  precious,  and  without  a moment'*  hesi- 
tation at  the  danger  of  surf  or  steam,  the  boats 
were  away  and  rolling  among  the  breakers  ere 
the  last  shot  tired  over  the  retreating  rebels  fell 
in  the  wftteir  beyond  them. 

Bravely  the  boats  passed  the  first  breakers, 
and  soon  tossing  against  the  prize,  one  and  an- 
other scrambled  from  them  up  the  ship's  side. 
The  first  thought  and  attention  was  given  io  the 
engines  and  boilers.  The  safetv-vnlve  was  found 
so  securely  fastened  that  the  most  vigorous  ef- 
forts failed  to  relieve  it.  One  may  only  imagine 
the  sensatious  of  those  who  were  thus  so  io  verv 
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bat  the  men  seemed  to  get  drunk  from  the 
fumes,  and  as  the  guards  were  also  soon  drunk, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  were  drunk  from  sym- 
pathy. 

The  coal  came  up  slowly.  Those  who  hauled 
on  the  end  of  the  rope  somehow  always  worked 
under  the  lee  of  a bulk-head  or  wheel-house, 
and  there  seemed  a tendency  of  the  whole  line 
toward  the  same  point;  so  that  the  aftermost 
man  gave  place  at  almost  every  second  pull, 
and  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  line.  In  fact, 
the  strong  smell  of  whisky  soon  began  to  direct 
unmistakable  suspicion  toward  the  vicinity,  and, 
in  a word,  so  many  men  were  getting  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  that  the  officers  were  obliged 
to  get  them  into  the  boats  and  abandon  work. 

With  the  rise  of  the  tide  another  boat  put  off 

from  the  S , with  a hawser.  It  was  safely 

carried  through  the  breakers  and  made  fast  to 
the  bow  of  the  prize. 

Meantime,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
one  of  the  return  boats,  with  her  hilarious  crew, 
in  attempting  to  pass  the  surf  was  nearly  cap- 
sized and  grounded,  tumbling  about  half  a 
dozen  men  overboard.  This  cold  bath  was  most 
beneficial ; they  were  so  far  sobered  as  very  sens- 
ibly to  stay  overboard  and  lay  hold  of  the  boat 
and  haul  it  into  deeper  water. 

When  all  was  ready  on  the  ships,  and  the 
tide  nearly  at  its  height,  both  engines  were 
started,  the  hawser  tautened,  the  prize  yielded 
slowly,  very  slowly — stopped  again,  then  stuck 
fast,  one  long,  strong  pull  and  snap ! the  cable 
parted  in  the  hawse-hole. 

The  transfer  of  a cable  under  such  circum- 
stances is  no  easy  matter,  nor  is  it  one  of  a few 
moments,  and  ere  another  could  be  made  ready 
the  tide  was  falling.  Nothing  could  therefore 
be  done  save  to  wait  another  tide,  and  mean- 
time renewed  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  coal 
out.  After  the  precaution  taken  to  destroy  all 
liquors  the  work  was  expected  to  proceed  more 
successfully. 

The  wind  increased  in  freshness  as  dusk  be- 
gan to  close  around,  and  it  required  considera- 
ble nerve  to  look  calmly  upon  the  shoals  so  near 
us  and  hear  their  sullen  roar,  beating  as  they 
were  upon  an  enemy’s  coast.  Yet  every  thing 
was  kept  in  readiness  for  getting  underway  if 
the  wind  should  increase  too  dangerously.  All 
boats  were  recalled,  and  no  one  remained  upon 
the  prize.  The  work  on  board  of  her  had  pro- 
ceeded more  successfully  than  before,  and  near- 
ly all  the  coal  had  been  thrown  overboard. 
About  midnight  the  hawser  was  again  taut- 
ened, and  though  only  the  stars  furnished  their 

feeble  light,  the  S was  tasked  her  utmost 

to  haul  that  ship  from  the  strand.  Again  the 
hawser  broke  and  the  effort  was  given  up. 
Lights  now  appeared  on  the  shore,  and  back 
among  the  trees  several  could  be  seen  moving 
hither  and  thither.  Morning  would  probably 
bring  the  rebels  upon  us,  and  it  was  almost  re- 
gretted that  the  steamer  had  not  been  at  once 
destroyed.  Morning  brought  no  change,  how- 
ever, save  that  the  Wild  Dayrdl  was  two  hun- 


dred feet  farther  on  the  beach.  As  the  weather 
was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  no  special  neces- 
sity apparent  for  leaving,  a third  trial  was  re- 
solved upon. 

In  accordance  with  this  determination  boats 
and  crews  were  made  ready  as  before,  when  an- 
other actor  appeared  in  the  drama.  A sail  was 
made  out  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the 
Wilmington  fleet. 

It  proved  to  be  the  F man-of-war.  She 

came  up,  and  anchored. 

Assistance  was  volunteered,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  four  boats  loaded  with  men  and 
officers  put  off  from  her  for  the  prize.  The 

men  from  the  S were  already  hard  at  work 

hoisting  coal,  tumbling  heavy  barrels,  etc., 
over  the  side,  guards  being  as  before  stationed 
over  all  goods  of  value,  the  cabin,  and  its  stores. 
Without  any  ceremony,  or  so  much  as  “by 
your  leave,”  all  orders  were  broken  down,  and 
like  freebooters  the  new-comers  began  lighten- 
ing ship  in  a very  different  manner  from  the 
first  design.  Had  the  commander  of  the  stran- 
ger not  made  bis  appearance  on  the  scene  at 
this  moment  blood  would  have  followed. 

Fighting  is  too  nearly  allied  to  displeasure  in 
a sailor’s  mind  to  allow  much  of  an  interval  be- 
tween a word  and  a blow,  and  even  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commanding  officer  hardly  restored 
order. 

He,  being  senior  to  the  captain  of  the  S , 

gave  orders  to  desist  from  work,  as  it  was  now 
apparent  upon  sounding  about  her  that  she  never 
would  float  again.  Orders  were  also  added  to 
save  whatever  provisions  were  needed  by  the 
crews  of  either  vessel,  but  to  take  provisions 
only. 

In  about  two  hours  goods  apparently  most 
bulky  had  entirely  melted  away.  However 
comprehensive  the  word  “ provisions”  may  be 
the  large  proportion  of  articles  which  thus  dis- 
appeared could  hardly  be  included. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  not  a demijohn  of 
liquor  remained  after  the  destruction  of  the 
morning,  or  authority,  and  even  force,  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  to  control  so  many. 

As  it  was,  however,  all  went  along  pretty 
smoothly  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  till  suddenly 
the  sharp  crack  of  rifles,  and  the  whiz  of  a score 
of  bullets  overhead,  hurried  every  body  in  prep- 
aration for  the  destruction.  The  blue  lights 
and  matches  were  this  time  more  effectually 
piled  together,  and  every  part  of  the  ship  in- 
sured for  complete  and  simultaneous  combus- 
tion. 

Then  came  the  gauntlet  of  a quarter  of  a mile 
along  the  beach,  from  which  the  firing  was  now 
pretty  constant.  The  wind  was  blowing  direct- 
ly on  shore,  and  as  nothing  but  muskets  had 
yet  been  fired  at  us  the  sound  seemed  not  to 

have  reached  the  £ . The  bullets  whistled 

overhead,  into  the  boat’s  sides,  among  the  oars, 
and  through  hats  and  coats,  but  not  a man  had 
yet  fallen.  Sturdily  the  men  lay  to  the  oars 
till  the  boat  fairly  flew.  It  seemed  utterly  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ship  without  the  loss  of 
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re=aehmt  and  with 
‘it*  earliest  glimtaer 
Sail,  hop4'  v,fts 
^hunted  from  riid 
tuosr-himd, 

A Hun,  bim/jf 
aflkfce  jMt;  dimmed' 
iifir  V^t46  ;«f  ii  toi-c 
if}uy  uiitl  Hg*vft  four 
1 fells  sunki  ihe  ;£— - 
ia  pursuit. 

BftpitUr  at  first,  bo- 
cause  not  yet  unr- 
eel van  discovered,  vrc 
gained  ujion  the 
stranger,  till,  just  ns 
the  hull  was  beepjo*. 
ib^di?n]ymibk‘ral]0 
mvimid  fa  spy un.il 
fof  an  hour  wot » rod 
Apjfkwjfotf  tu  have  us 
•uiHuy-  hrtm,  And  in  spite  of  tlie  peril  of  the  situ*  yet  V*wn  gnimhl  by  the  purfuety 
cttidn  we  could  not  but  feel  a sort  of  ebn&mpt  The  :i$jp>fos  became  thicker  and  blackur,  And 
for  §ndt  pvpf  TPar^me^  cVSii:  ffoaMhey  b&Ve  M fief hfooe  Wuj  bitten  »/  gtgantie 
seen  from  the  ship  the  li'nJct  curls  of  kiZM&e.r/ut  upon, the  clovul  it  cuald  not  have  rendered  more 
of  tin?  bnahetf,  arid  au  admonition  to  . the  rebel*  curtain  the  character  of  the  fthtke.  The  sm 
to  retire  ia  burled  from  the  biimmne  deck.—,  was  smooth  a?  a tit  ill-pond,  eudonly  si  getula 
one,  two,  three  tiowitzmr  shelfe  hum  over  or  in  , wnpl  blew  over  its  unruffled  surface, 
the’  in  feared  shelter;  and  now'  umnrkOTmn  tr  w splendid  weather  fur  speed,,  ami  pur- 
Can  be  seen  along  thy  nhm.  curling ’^uur  pud  pursued  mark  the  very  must-'  of  i|> 

tongues  of  flame  that  nok.ahol  kut  Srejai  the  afruy  fajH  hnur  Hfter  hourv  the  cha^  kept 
deck*  of  fito  If </</ Daflrelf.  ifro«fcd  that  fha  t»rcfi  tm.  The  wune  diffieoiW  tifith  heating  inne.hin- 
bad  been  faithfully  applied.;  efonds  uf  lurid  : cry  bdeursed  as  before,  and  the  'same  means wan* 
smoke  jimrod  from  tfiu  holds,  foul  envukjied  • tried  \h  oltmo?  £*» 

the  whole,  of  h er  light  mwMt  saiU?  and  rig- i M»;rre  ■%*&  more  dktmet  grew  the  tttmrgf.rv 
ging,  • though  se^^y-u  jrnkmhour  dlmmished  the 
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was  gradually  turning  brown  from  the  heat,  and 
Makes  of  paint  peeled  off  and  fell  upon  the  deck. 
So  intensely  hot  did  it  become  that  one  could 
not  stand  within  six  feet  of  it,  and  men  were 
stationed  with  hose  and  buckets  of  water  in  or- 
der to  quench  the  first  appearance  of  flame  in 
the  deck  through  which  it  passed.  Bales  of 
goods  began  to  float  past  us.  They  were  light- 
ening ship,  “ Land,  ho!’*  came  from  the  mast- 
head look-out,  and  far  a war  a low*  dark  border 
to  the  horizon  could  be  seen  with  a glass.  Oh 
for  ten  miles  more  sea -room  or  another  revolu- 
tion of  our  wheels!  Yet,  after  all,  she  will  he 
overtaken  ere  she  can  reach  the  shore;  for  the 
distance  is  now  barely  three  miles  between  us, 
nud  there  are  yet  twelve  miles  to  run.  There 
was  no  time  for  a mathematical  calculation  as 
to  how  likely  a steamer  gaining  on  another 
Scarcely  two  miles  an  hour,  and  both  moving 
at  such  speed,  would  be  to  overtake  her  in  a 
run  of  twelve  miles ; there  seemed  no  time  for 
any  thing  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  though 
the  very  m inures  appeared  hours.  The  shore 
grew  bolder  and  plainly  visible  even  without  a 
glass. 

The  100-pounder  rifle  could  carry  a message, 
and  it  was  called  in  requisition  for  the  purpose. 
A shell  was  fired.  It  rose  high  in  the  air,  and, 
like  a Speck,  could  be  seen  on  its  course  till  a 
little  puff  of  smoke  took  its  place  directly  over 
the  flying  vessel.  No  notice  was  taken  save 
apparently  to  hasten  her  flight.  Another  fol- 
lowed, and  another  swept  her  decks;  but  the 
running  hither  and  yon  of  the  excited  crew 
and  tho  cool  indifference  of  the  m.:n  at  her 
wheel  were  the  onlv  results. 


It  was  now  evident  that  she  would  succeed 
in  stranding,  and  most  probably  be  set  on  fire. 
The  water  was  shoaling  rapidly,  hnd  the  leads- 
man’s song  changed  at  every  cast  of  the  lead, 
fill  “by  the  mark  five”  had  become  “deep  four/' 
and  it  was  time  to  slacken  speed.  Another  cost 
of  the  load,  and  “ by  the  mark  three”  gave  new 
cause  for  anxiety.  u Stop  her  V*  u Back  her!  * 
were  the  orders  of  almost  the  same  breath  ; but 
the  cast  still  gave  three  fathoms. 

The  chase  struck  hard  and  strong  ahead  of 
us,  going  at  full  speed.  Simultaneous  with  the 
shock  her  boats,  full  of  men,  touched  the  break- 
ers, and  one  capsized*  Without  regard  for  the 
men  struggling  in  the  water,  the  other  boat* 
pulled  swiftly  through  the  surf  and  up  one  of 
the  numerous  inlets  which  cut  the  coast,  and 
across  which,  fortunately  for  them,  the  ship  had 

stranded;  The  '&■ V !>oats,  fully  manned 

and  armed.  were  also  in  the  water  ere  the  la#i 
man  had  left  the  prize's  decks.  Yet  before  the 
intervening  space  could  be  crossed  the  catastro- 
phe we  had  feared  was  come  about.  A dozen 
streams  of  smoke  were  beginning  to  creep  lazily 
upward  from  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  ev- 
ery moment  increased  in  volume.  She  was  on 
fire.  The  former  experience  with  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  Wiki  Mfyrtll  rendered  a similar 
hazardous  exposure  more  to  be  dreaded;  espe- 
cially since  a tremendous  pressure  of  steam  was 
evidenced  by  the  almost  incredible  velocity  of 
her  revolving  wheels,  ns  well  ns  the  complete 
absence  of  any  appearance  of  steam  above  decks. 
Yet  not  a moment  was  given  to  hesitation.  A? 
the  first  boat  touched  the  ship’s  side  officers  and 
men  jumped  aboard.  Meantime  another  boat 
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h fid  pat  off  from  the  .S’— — to  rescue,  if  possi-  showed  that  it  was  no  ordinary  fire  racing  he- 
ld?*, those  who  were  still  struggling  among  (he  low.  A small  fire-engine  was  sent  from  tin* 

breakers.  $ y And  for  several  minutes  the  progress  uf 

The  utmost  exertion*,  and  n venturing  close  the  workers  wns  Trowed  with  deep  interest, 
upon  the  reef  although  the  boat  wan  most  tin-  The  smoke  seemed  to  grow  still  blacker,  an  I 
suited  to  any  such  work,  were  unsuccessful  in  red  tongues  of  flame  enmo  at  intervals  from  flic 
rescuing  mare  than  one  man.  j crevices  to  mingle  with  it.  Every  moment  in- 

He,  who  proved  to  hare  been  the  purser  of  j creased  the  peril,  for  traces  of  ammunition  on 
the  ship,  was  found  dinging  to  the  capsized  i deck  showed  what  might  lx*  the  character  of  the 
boat,  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of  a j cargo  below,  and  the  thought  that  a single  spark 
life-preserver  round  his  body*  Sick  and  al-  in  the  magazine  might  at  any  insruiU  blow  ship 
most  dead  from  exhaustion  and  swallowing  so  j mul  men  to  acorns  made  the  blood  run  cold, 
much  salt-water,  he  was  hauled  on  board  the  j This  increase  of  flame,  however,  was  but  the  ixvst 

.*>•; * and  reserved  for  Future  use.  Arrived  on  'flaring  of  the  candle,  and  very  soon  scarcely  a 

the  deck  of  the  burning 
steamer  the  first  thought 
and  effort  was  directed 
toward  the  engine-room, 
and  in  a moment  more 
the  escaping  steam  re- 
lieved all  anxiety  from 
that  quarter.  The  next 
and  perhaps  simultaneous 
one  w'os  fur  the  fire. 

Tarpaulins  were  covered 
over  every  hatch,  and 
the  ship’s  buckets,  quick- 
ly found,  were  soon  em- 
ployed to  pour  n con- 
stant stream  of  w ater  upon 
th<?rn.  This  was  not 
enough,  the  blackness  of 
the  smoke,  and  the 
strong  odor  of  turpentine, 
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trace  of  smoke  or  fire  rose  from  the  deck.  The  J The  engines  of  both  steamers  were  started, 
water  was  rising  every  moment,  and  the  most  ■ the  cable  tautened,  the  prize  moved,  and  a cheer 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  getting  the  was  given  as  she  seemed  to  he  afloat,  hnt  the 
ship  again  afloat.  A hawser  was  led  from  the  wind,  which  had  increased,  was  vapidly  forcing 

S to  her,  and  the  short  in  terra!  before  high-  the  5 over  upon  a neighboring  shoal,  and 

tide  was  filled  up  with  soundings  and  prepara-  with  a terrible  shock  she  struck, 
lion  for  a long  strong  pull.  The  steamer  proved  Quick  as  lightn  ing  the  cable  was  cut  , and  just 
to  he  the  Nuffield % perfectly  new,  and,  as  her  pa-  in  time  the  powerful  wheels  launched  the  ship 
pers  showed,  laden  with  anus  and  stores  for  the  ; ahead  upon  the  swell,  and  once  more  in  deeper 
Confederate  Government.  She  had  been  chased  water.  It  was  over,  and  every  one  breathed 
the  day  before,  and  escaped  only  to  find  herself  j freer.  There  was  no  alternative  now  but  to 
at  night  in  the  very  midst  of  the  inside  block- ! wait  once  more  for  the  tide.  And  fill  the  interval 
adcrsofV  Wilmington.  Eluding  these  and  again  j by  lightening  the  beached  ship  of  part  of  her 
putting  straight  to  sea,  daylight  had  brought  her  | cargo.  Cases  of  muskets,  rifles,  ami  swords 
within  range  of  onr  watchful  look-outs,  and  the  \ were  passed  tip  from  the  after  hold,  where  alone 
result  was  before  us.  In  a short  time  various  j the  fire  had  been  entirely  quelled,  and  being  too 
points  in  the  deck  were  found  to  be  getting  hot;  j valuable  to  he  thrown  over  board  were  transferred 

and  nu  ominous  hollow  south!  under  the  foot-  I to  the  hold  of  the  N . About  forty  cases 

steps  indicated  the  activity  of  the  flames  below,  j had  been  started  before  night  came,  so  that  upon 
Holes  were  cut  where  the  deck  was  hottest,  and  the  midnight  tide  hopes  were  entertained  that 
streams  of  water  poured  down  with  the  little,  fire-  j she  might  be  made  to  float.  Another  hawser 
engine  before  mentioned.  In  the  cabin  of  the  was  stretched  before  dusk,  and  every  thing  made 
prize,  which  was  most  luxuriantly  furnished,  ready,  but  fortune  seemed  against  11s.  The  tide 
stood  the  break  fast -table  hastily  abandoned.  A • rose,  the  engines  were  started,  the  cable  tautened, 
lavish  expenditure  of  turpentine  had  soaked  ; strained,  and  broke.  It  was  provoking ; but  it 
every  thing  both  of  food  and  furniture,  but  the  j was  determined  on  the  following  day  to  endeavor 
fire  had  fortunately  failed  to  take,  and  nothing  at  least  to  save  part  of  the  most  valuable  cargo, 
appeared  injured.  The  same  profusion  of  wear- 1 In  accordance  with  this  plan  men  were  set  to 
ing  apparel  was  strewn  about  the  cabin  ns  on  the  work  at  daylight.  Cases  of  needles,  hardware 
WUd  fkiyr 15/4  and  the  same  evidence  of  hasty  of  every  sort,  saddles,  bridles,  gun -tackles,  nm- 
abamlonment  were  visible  in  the  state-rooms,  chinery  in  order  and  out  of  order,  writing  paper 
It  was,  however,  now  high-tide,  and  inspection  in  bales  upon  bales,  dry  goods,  and  fancy  articles, 
of  cabin  and  cargo  was  changed  for  active  exer-  ; were  piled  in  one  solid  mass  from  upper  deck  to 
non  to  save  the  ship.  ( kelson. 
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hilc  the  work  was  necessity  for  her  destruction  was  apparent,  and 
donations  of  con-  every  preparation  was  hastily  made, 
hree  days  stranded  The  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  lay  upon,  the 
ml  not  a few  that  shore  close  by  the  ship,  in  which  they  had  per- 
! before,  must  now  haps  most  hopefully  set  out  from  home;  and 
iamer  rapidly  sip-  one,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  surf,  lay  with  white 
ternation  andanx-  face  exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  and  his  hands 
lonld  be  repeated  were  folded  across  his  breast  as  if  in  sleep.  The 
om  the  S-~ — to  sight  was  a sad  one,  but  other  scenes  soon  called 
c one.  It  seemed  away  all  unpleasant  reflections.  Every  body  was 
tiful  in  model  and  now  in  the  boats,  and  the  tires  from  every  part 
she  evidently  had  of  the  ill-fated  ship  were  again  springing  forth. 

The  new-comer  once 
- - more  took  position 

with  the  ^ . and 

opened  fire  of  shot 
and  shell;  and  soon, 
warped  by  hear  and 
riddled  with  shot,  the 
iron  bull  of  the  block- 
ade-runner l«v  before 

SwSftn  , , us  a shapeless  wreck. 

One  of  the  poor  Fel- 
lows  lying  upon  the 

• u b.-v  h v as  (list  <‘v  ered 

/ . : : . / . to  bo  sriil  alive,  and 

occasionally  raised 
himself  weaUv  n]ion 
bis  am,  una  V-nvc-1 
Ins  handkmvhiei  fm 
help.  JIo  lay  upon 
the  outline  of  surf, 

tub  intowMEo.  and  at  times  the  lev 
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water  >jnr>\jM  teak 
itnuphudv  over  him.  V" 

What  could  he  done? 

Not  a>  bout  Iw  our; 

possession  wauhl  pHfi^ 

and  re$»ii*s  fbe  rotting  ■ -.>  -■ 

hroafcrvE  to  ttu*.  spot 

id  bT?fety,  and  to  eaj «-  tmsSsfBSfi 

sUo  w?**  mm  to-  • 
i.-'kv,*  our  own  iron? 

}p  'tin*  3a mo  pitta  hm 

with  the  \V<14 

r*N  warned  feguinpl 

(ictriy  ; ami  vyw  mtipWt  jh  the  sn&fcn  Apte*1' 
,au?c  jir  flits,  m ‘tyh  \ipm 

a di.sfviTit  road,  casting  up  eilonda  of  cftcst  as  they 
la*-tttd  .ah)pgr  cledUed  the  ftppareiujy  dreadful 
rite;  ru< rive*  to  be  an  jjustifiablo  *1$  necessary. 

Leaving  the  F — - sti4i  at  author,  once  marc 
\v&$  the.  Tfi  piriw  turned  seaward. 

The:  prisoner  we  had  taken  stated  that,  in  the 
cfiHC  of  the  h),  owoers  amt  crew  had  been 

most  ,*a  upline  of  making  inwiy  a successful  trip, 
and  thar  bet  eat^o  was  valued  itl  half  a miiihm 
of  dolhii#.  buvifi^  .her  ttte lit  from  the  &-• — - 


• . -AliA  -vu* J.YtU,  ' ; ' . • v’,  • /.■'•- 

several  ;0i& tfttd Jon*.  $p  Wd  had  ten. 
thrmvn  ttorfts  that  had 

floated  past  h*^ 

fy  -‘Micfnsively  by  hir  conversation  that  hi*  htoi- 
pat  hies  were  wpip  eurenemk1*,  an  d piautud? 
for  aATTtig  fiisr  llih  seemed  to  hr*  the  last  tuid  (ea%; 
uf  till  hh  thought*.  Op(Kv(r unity  soon  tevwr-.  3 
oftrAnVforrtng  li^n  f ea  p»"^JKi  on  sfinte,  for  a. few 
days,  virtually  coded  < he  cruise  on  the  outer  tiloel.- 
«<!«.,  Upon  returning  to  Beaufort  for  coal  order* 
wem  found  awaiting-  us  to  the  Suutui*  of  JN-n:.' 
Carolina,  and,  an  the  evmrir  proved v oj  hmlhv  . 
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age  of  twenty-one  he  ranked  as  second  officer 
of  a fine  brig  that  ran  regular  South  American 
trips  for  the  owners,  and  the  hands  of  which  did 
a little  irregular  business  for  themselves.  For 
Captain  Jean  (so  he  had  been  called  ever  since 
he,  with  one  companion,  had  navigated  into 
•harbor  the  old  Last  of  her  Line,  when  master 
and  mates  had  alike  forsaken  her  as  a worthless 
wreck) — for  Captain  Jean,  brought  up  at  sea, 
seldom  long  enough  on  shore  to  comprehend  or 
like  the  sensation  of  solid  earth  beneath  his  heel, 
knew  little  of  landsmen's  laws  and  cared  less — 
they  never  gave  him  salvage  for  the  old  Last  of 
her  Line — and,  in  the  simplicity  of  a truly  hon- 
est heart  at  core,  never  understood  the  sin  of 
smuggling.  So,  many  articles  admitted  other- 
wise into  Brazilian  ports  only  under  onerous  du- 
ties, were  surreptitiously  supplied  by  the  hands 
of  the  brig  Buffer , who  realized  a pretty  profit 
from  their  various  contraband  transactions. 

But  when  Captain  Jean  had  arrived  at  this 
point  of  worldly  success,  and  found  himself  first 
mate  of  the  brig  Buffer , it  occurred  to  him  one 
day  to  visit  the  little  town  of  Lubec,  whence  he 
had  heard  he  derived  his  origin,  and  of  which 
he  preserved  very  vague  recollection.  He  had 
a curiosity,  moreover,  to  discover  from  what  sort 
of  stock  he  had  sprung.  His  last  reminiscence 
was  of  a tall,  red-haired  woman,  who,  snatching 
him  out  of  a spring,  had  first  half-smothered 
him  with  kisses,  and  then  smartly  applied  a tin- 
gling rod,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  to  be- 
ware of  fresh  water  till  the  latest  day  he  lived. 
His  first  discovery  was  when  he  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  ancient  grave-yard  upon  his  way,  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  a mossy  and  tiny  stone,  erected, 
as  it  said,  in  memory  of  Jean,  and  where  he 
paused  to  read  his  own  name,  by  which  he  judged 
that  he  had  been  given  up  for  dead  and  gone 
years  ago.  The  next  thing  that  he  found  was 
a gTay-haired  dame,  a tinge  of  gold  yet  gleam- 
ing in  the  silver  of  the  locks,  who  sat  knitting  in 
the  sun,  and  only  gave  a sudden  startled  glance 
at  his  tread  and  the  towering  of  his  broad,  tall 
frame  beside  her,  as  if  the  sound  of  the  first  had 
reminded  her  of  something  far  back  in  her  lost 
youth.  She  looked  up  at  him  again  a moment; 
then  she  looked  down  perplexed ; then  she  took 
out  her  great  silver-bowed  spectacles,  adjusted 
them,  and  surveyed  once  more,  from  top  to  toe, 
this  accommodating  stranger,  who  so  quietly  re- 
ceived her  inspection.  Something  troubled  her ; 
she  shook  her  head. 

“No,  no,”  said  she;  “I  buried  Jean.” 

“You  had  a son  called  Jean,  then?”  asked 
the  stalwart  intruder. 

“ Ay,  lad,  I had  him,”  said  she.  And  then, 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  at  the  light  of  his  eye, 
at  the  touch  of  his  sleeve,  this  way  and  that,  the 
fibres  of  her  heart  pulled,  all  the  mother-instinct 
beset  her,  she  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  rose 
and  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 

This  pleased  Captain  Jean  mightily.  He  re- 
garded women  as  a mysterious  and  reverend  or- 
der of  beings — not  human,  like  men,  but  a kind 
of  awful  fay,  dwelling  in  an  inner  circle,  and 
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governed  by  a different  law.  Such  of  them  ns 
haunted  the  ports  were  but  diabolical  simula- 
cres,  had  nothing  to  do  with  women  in  the  ab- 
stract— women  in  the  abstract,  who  were  multi- 
plex and  manifold  marvels  of  emotion,  and  to 
whom,  by  this  sign,  he  was  glad  to  see  bis  mo- 
ther belong. 

He  spent  that  day  and  many  succeeding  ones 
in  recounting  to  her  his  experiences,  and  in  list- 
ening, in  return,  to  the  recital  of  her  quiet  years 
of  home-life.  She  put  before  him  her  best  old 
china,  of  whose  impossible  butterflies  and  birds 
and  blossoms  he  seemed  to  have  dimmest  re- 
membrances ; opened  for  his  delectation  her  pre- 
cious jars  of  long-since  candied  sweetmeats; 
laid  him  in  her  lavender-scented  sheets;  inform- 
ed the  neighbors  with  jubilation  that  this  her 
son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was  lost  and  is 
found ; with  a smack  of  her  old  vixenish  vitali- 
ty uprooted  the  little  grave-stone,  as  if  she  had 
got  the  better  of  Fate  in  the  matter,  and  meant 
that  Fate  should  know  it ; and  finally  and  every 
day  had  Cicely  prepare  the  nicest  viands  in  the 
nicest  way  of  which  her  old  French  cookery  had 
imparted  the  love  to  the  little  maid  ; for  the  mo- 
ther was  of  foreign  extraction,  though  bom  on 
the  shores  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  Jean  lingered  and  enjoyed  it  all,  and 
planted  and  weeded  in  his  mother’s  garden,  and 
sat  on  the  wharves  every  sunset  looking  out  to 
sea  and  fishing  for  flounders,  and,  by-and-by, 
taking  his  personal  bearings,  found  himself  more 
attached  to  this  fine  old  lady  than  he  had  ever 
been  to  any  thing  in  the  course  of  his  life,  ex- 
cepting the  old  Last  of  her  Line . 

But  I doubt  if,  after  all,  this  simple  filial  at- 
tachment was  the  entire  cause  of  his  letting  the 
brig  Buffer  make  a trip  without  him.  He  might, 
it  is  true,  have  staid  at  home  just  and  merely 
for  his  mother ; but  Cicely  made  it  doubly  sure. 
For  Jean  was  a young  man  unacquainted  with 
maidens.  He  studied  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  house  as  a novelty ; watched  her  come  and 
go  with  the  happy  smile  on  her  face ; saw  her 
rise  glad-hearted,  fresh  as  a rose,  with  dew-bright 
eyes,  in  the  morning;  bade  her  good-night  while 
a little  pensive  grace  hung  in  languid  fashion 
about  her  in  the  evening.  Here  was  somebody 
his  mother  had  reared ; consequently  she  must 
be  like  his  mother,  worthy  and  sterling.  Not 
pretty? — to  him  she  was  beautiful.  Only  com- 
monly good? — to  him  site  was  an  angel.  All  at 
once  Jean  surprised  himself  walking  airily  like 
some  nightly  wayfarer  under  an  unexpected  sun- 
rise ; but  the  sun  was  in  his  heart,  a strange, 
rare,  beautiful  feeling  there  wrapping  him  in  au 
atmosphere  of  joy  and  buoyancy,  and  leaving 
him  in  love.  Now,  for  a week  or  two,  it  was 
fresh,  fragrant  dawn  with  him,  till  by-and-by  a 
deepening,  widening  emotion  came,  as  if  day 
verged  on  noon,  and  Jean  experienced  a dim 
sensation  w-hich  another  person  than  he  would 
have  interpreted  as  meaning  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  something  reciprocal  in  this  affair, 
unless  love  were  a most  one-sided  thing  indeed. 
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But  Jean  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  love. 
His  mother  found  it  out  for  him. 

“Jean,  I am  jealous,”  said  she. 

44  Jealous,  mother?”  answered  Jean,  opening 
wide  his  shining  blue  eyes. 

“ Yes.  When  you  first  came  home  it  was  me 
you  watched,  me  you  followed,  me  you  waited 
on,  me  you  talked  to.  Now — ” 

“Well,  mother— now?” 

44  Now  it  is  Cicely.” 

“Cicely!” 

“ And  I am  only  the  old  woman.” 

“ Fie ! fie ! for  shame ! But  is  it  so  ? Well, 
she  is  a pretty  thing  to  watch,  to  follow — is  she 
not  now,  mother?” 

“Pretty  is  that  pretty  does.  And  Cicely  ’ll 
find  any  man  in  a good  wife.  I'll  not  deny 
that.” 

“Wife!” 

“Yes,  wife!  What  else  are  you  making 
great  eyes  at  her  for?” 

“ Gegrge ! I must  be  an  idiot.  I never 
thought  of  that,”  said  Jean,  a long  breath  lifting 
his  shoulders  and  a shiver  racing  all  over  him. 

“ So  much  the  better  for  you,”  said  the  sen- 
tentious old  lady. 

But  the  thought  was  dealing  havoc  with  Jean. 
He  was  trembling  like  a leaf.  Cicely  his  wife. 
Heaven  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Freehold  in  an 
angel.  In  her  smile  by  day  and  in  her  heart  by 
night.  “ Oh  no,  no,  mother !”  cried  he.  “ That 
can  never  be.  Cicely  will  never  look  upon  the 
likes  of  me.” 

And  at  that  the  mother  fired. 

“I  should  like  to  know  why  not?”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ Who  is  there  better  for  her  to  look 
at  ? Who  is  she  to  play  the  upstart  ? What 
right  has  the  girl  to  hold  herself  above  my  boy  ? 
Be  still  with  your  nonsense  or  I’ll  put  her  on 
her  knees  before  you.  Cicely  indeed ! Why,  I 
all  but  took  her  out  of  the  street ! ” 

“Mother!” 

“Well,  well;  I don’t  go  to  say  ’twas  her 
fault.  Squire  Andersgelt  c heated  her  father 
and  mother  out  of  what  they  had;  and  of 
course  the  child  couldn’t  hinder  their  dying, 
she  was  only  a baby.  But  it  was  a great  shame 
of  them.” 

“ You  have  got  reason  on  your  side.*’ 

“ Now  but  wasn’t  it  of  them  ?” 

“A  rascal  can  get  to  the  windward  of  any 
one.” 

“I  wish  he  hadn’t  taken  so  much  wind  out 
of  my  sails  then  as  he  went,  or  I’d  speak  plainer 
of  him.” 

“ I don’t  know  how  you  could,  old  lady.  But 
what *8  he  done  to  you?” 

“Don’t  you  know?  Why,  he  has  a mort- 
gage on  the  place !” 

“This  place?” 

“What  other ?” 

“ For  how  much?” 

“ Well,  there  I rather  got  the  windward  of 
him.  For  more  than  it’s  worth !” 

“Takes  a rogue  to  deal  with  rogues — eh ?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?  He  has  a good  two 


thousand  of  Cicely’s,  you  see  now,  her  father’s 
and  mother’s,  that  she’ll  never  touch  the  first 
cent  of.” 

“ Well,  mother,  we  must  raise  that  mortgage. 
That  will  make  it  all  fair.” 

“ I wish  you  could.  To  tell  you  the  troth — 
the  real  truth,”  said  the  old  lady,  bending  over* 
to  Jean’s  chair  with  animated  gesture,  for  she 
hardly  knew  which  side  of  the  question  she  was 
on,  “ he  pesters  Cicely’s  life  out.  He’s — he's — 
in  love  with  her.” 

“The  presuming  scoundrel!  The  daring 
wretch !” 

“ Hush ! hush ! how  loud  you  talk.  And  I 
can’t  see  what  for  now — she’s  a plain  little 
thing  though  she’s  trig.  She’s  a sight  too  good 
for  him,  and  that's  the  naked  truth  1” 

“ By—” 

“ Hush,  I say ! And  now  I’ll  tell  you,  Jcnn. 
In  about  a year,  in  seven  or  eight  months,  the 
time  of  the  mortgage  expires.  And  he  can  fore- 
close. And  he’s  said  something  about  it — yes, 
he  has ! And  he’s  given  me  to  understand  that, 
if  Cicely  ’ll  marry  him,  he’ll  make  it  all  over  to 
her  to  do  with  just  as  she’s  the  mind.  And  of 
course  then  I can  live  on  in  my  little  house  and 
garden  till  the  end  of  my  days.  Twon’t  be 
long.  But  I don’t  want  to  die  in  the  work- 
house,”  said  the  old  lady,  beginning  to  cry. 

“Belay  there!  Who’s  going  to  die  in  a 
work-house?  Who  does  that  while  their  son 
has  hands  ? Don’t  you  let  me  hear  any  more 
of  that.  I’ll  pay  this  mortgage,  I say,  if  I 
have  to  take  it  out  of  the  fellow’s  hide  after- 
ward !” 

“But  I don’t  think  Cicely 'd  mind  now.” 

“ Mind  which ? Manying  or  hiding?” 

“ Pshaw ! She  was  quite  agreeable — that  is 
to  say,  she  used  to  cry  some— but  girls  are  al- 
ways crying — and  she  didn’t  positively  say  no 
till  you  came  home” — Jean’s  face  brightened — 
“ and  now  the  Squire’s  been  here  a half-dozen 
times,  and  the  minute  she  hears  his  dog  bark 
she  just  ups  and  goes  to  bed.” 

“ And  what  does  Andersgelt  say  to  that?” 

“ He  shakes  his  cane  at  me /”  sobbed  the  old 
lady. 

4 4 Andersgelt  is  a good-looking  man,  isn’t  he  ?” 
asked  Jean,  dubiously. 

“ Yes — for  them  that  likes  your  black  beau- 
ties.” 

“Rich  ?” 

“ Yes,  oh  yes.” 

Jean’s  voice  fell  os  his  heart  did. 

“ Respected  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Well,  he  isn’t  a professor.  But  he’s  regu- 
lar at  morning  service ; he  goes  to  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  he  spends  with  a free  hand  for  the 
missions,  and  the  ministers,  and  the  Jews.” 

“Young  still?” 

“ Just  in  his  prime,  you  might  say.  A little 
past  forty.” 

44  Handsome  house  ?” 

44  And  every  thing  like  a palace  in  it.” 

“Little  stingy  about  such  sort  of  things?” 

4 4 Not  he.  Sets  a good  table.  And  he’ll 
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dress  his  wife,  if  he  ever  gets  her,  like  a count- 
ess— no  mistake.” 

“ Why  don’t  Cicely  have  him  ?”  asked  Jean, 
savagely. 

“Because — because” — quavered  and  sobbed 
the  old  lady,  “I  think  it’s — because  she  loves 
you !” 

Jean’s  chair  spun  over  on  the  turf  behind 
him,  he  had  caught  his  mother  in  his  arms  and 
was  kissing  her  face  in  every  seam  and  wrinkle. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  she,  with  half  a laugh  in 
the  midst  of  her  tears,  when  he  released  her. 
“ It’s  all  very  well.  But  I’d  have  you  to  know 
that  you’re  not  kissing  me.” 

“ Who  then,  pray?” 

“You’re  kissing  Cicely  * 

“I!”  And  while  Jean  was  amazed  at  his 
mother’s  audacity,  he  had  a silent,  sidelong 
gleam  of  an  idea  that  if  he  were  kissing  Cicely 
the  kisses  would  taste  very  different. 

“Now,  mother,  don’t  you  fret,”  said  he. 
“I’ll  pay  this  man  his  money  if  there’s  any 
friend  in  New  York  or  any  gold  in  Brazil.  Be 
at  ease  on  that.  And  if  I shouldn’t,  you  and 
Cicely  could  be  happy  in  some  other  home  of 
your  own  son’s  making;  couldn’t  you,  mother?” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  doubtfully.  “Yes,  I sup- 
pose  I could.  But  I don’t  want  to  be.  I was 
born  in  this  house.  I was  married  in  it.  You 
were  born  in  it.  He  died  in  it.  I want  to  die 
in  it  too.” 

“ So  you  shall ; so  you  shall.  There,  now, 
let  your  heart  rest.  He  sha’n’t  have  the  house, 
and  he  sha'n’t  have  Cicely.” 

“I  don’t  know — ” • 

“ Not  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true.” 

“Do  you  suppose  I’d  tell  you  any  thing  else?” 
she  cried,  with  anger  as  ready  as  ever.  “Did  I 
ever  speak  falsely  ? The  mortgage — ” 

“I  mean  about  her — about  me — that — it  seems 
like  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  to  say 
it,  though  I never  minded  doing  that  much,  to 
be  sure.  I mean  if  it’s  true,  as  you  told  me, 
that  Cicely  loves  me,  mother,”  said  Jean,  hum- 
bly. 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh !”  suddenly  burst  forth  behind 
them  both ; and  there  stood  Cicely  on  the  step, 
with  what  could  be  seen  of  her  face  aronnd  her 
hands  that  were  covering  it,  now  as  red  as  roses 
and  now  as  pale  as  snow. 

“She’s  going  to  faint !”  cried  Jean. 

“If  she  dares!”  cried  the  old  lady,  comfort- 
ed by  Jean’s  assurance  respecting  the  payment 
of  her  debt,  and  yielding  like  any  woman  to  the 
natural  course  of  a true  love  affair. 

But  Cicely’s  hands  had  dropped  from  her  face, 
and  though  she  was  now  the  color  of  death  her 
eyes  were  dashing  with  a maidenly  indignation 
even  while  she  reeled  and  caught  at  the  door- 
post. For  all  that  she  would  have  fallen — for 
surprise,  and  anger,  and  shame,  and  battling 
hope  made  every  drop  of  blood  surge  back  upon 
her  heart — had  not  Jean  sprang  and  caught  her 
to  himself,  and  held  her  there  with  a strange, 
sacred  feeling  of  awe,  close,  close  against  his 
breast.  And  here  it  occurred  to  the  mother, 


well  pleased  in  spite  of  herself,  that  the  adage 
declaring  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valor  was  applicable  to  the  present  situation, 
and  she  hobbled  into  the  house  as  fast  as  her 
feet  and  her  cane  could  carry  her.  Yet  this  was 
not  so  fast  but  that,  glancing  over  her  shoulder 
— how  could  she  help  it  ? — she  saw  Jean  give 
one  long  look  up  into  the  deepening  twilight 
sky,  then  bend  his  face  upon  the  face  beneath 
it,  while  for  a moment  Cicely  held  away  with 
averted  head  and  repulsing  hand,  and  then  in 
sudden  vehemence,  blushing  damask,  smiling 
sunshine,  she  flung  her  arm  about  his  neck  and 
met  his  lips  herself. 

It  was  a lonely  place  where  the  cottage  stood; 
nothing  but  fields  between  it  and  the  harbor 
stretched,  and  seldom  any  rash  observer  loitered 
there.  Night  had  fallen  now ; there  was  neither 
moon  nor  star,  but  a soft  haze  over  all  the  sky. 
The  two  stood  together,  leaning  half  on  the  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  half  upon  each  other. 
They  said  little ; for  it  was  with  them  the  full- 
ness of  that  ecstasy  that  needs  no  words ; now 
and  then  lips  met  in  long,  silent  kisses.  His 
arms  were  wrapped  about  her;  she  could  hear 
his  great  heart  beat.  Cicely  was  appeased, 
blessed,  resting;  she  had  never  dared  believe 
such  joy  in  store  for  her,  a little  maid  with  the 
comeliness  of  youth — no  other.  Jean,  in  his 
own  consciousness,  seemed  to  stand  far  nearer 
to  something  high  and  holy  than  ever  before ; 
such  a sacred  significance  had  his  rapture  that 
he  would  have  thought  only  an  archangel  up  in 
the  clear  blue  heaven  could  suffer  such  trans- 
port of  deep  and  holy  bliss.  Every  time  he  bent 
dnd  kissed  his  promised  bride  a thrill  coursed 
through  him.  He  thanked  God  all  the  time 
from  the  inmost  hollows  of  his  heart,  first  for 
making  her  at  all,  and  then  for  giving  her  to 
him.  As  they  stood  thus,  peaceful  and  brimmed 
with,  gladness,  a rustling  sound  broke  on  their 
ears ; it  was  a dog  brushing  through  the  herbs 
and  grasses ; then,  reaching  the  gate,  he  began 
to  bay.  Suddenly  warned,  Cicely  would  have 
turned  for  flight ; but  on  the  instant  all  of  Jean’s 
en ravishment  flowed  into  a bristling  defiance. 
He  caught  her  closer,  held  her  firmer,  and  await- 
ed his  rival.  A few  heavy,  plunging  heart- 
beats; still  his  arms  surrounded  her,  and  her 
head  lay  against  his  breast.  Then  a form  took 
shape  out  of  the  semi-darkness,  and  Andersgelt 
stood  before  them.  About  them  the  trees  were 
shaking  down  fragrance,  the  wind  was  lightly 
wandering,  the  fire-flies  were  dancing  in  errant 
gleams.  He  surveyed  them,  and  took  the  scene 
in  surely.  His  black,  angry  eyes  burned  upon 
Jean,  who  returned  their  glance  with  blue  light- 
nings. Then  he  raised  his  hand  in  a vindictive 
gesture  of  menace,  and  whistling  to  his  dog  re- 
turned into  the  obscurity  out  of  which  he  came. 

The  lovers  went  back  to  the  door-side  bench 
beside  the  rose-trcllised  porch.  The  old  mother 
had  been  long  asleep.  They  sat  there  in  the 
soft  hazy  summer  night,  making  no  plans,  mur- 
muring only  now  and  then,  thoughtless  of  the 
future,  contented  to  the  utmost  with  each  other 
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and  the  present.  And  when  the  clock  from  j 
within  told  them  it  wa9  no  longer  night  but  i 
morning,  they  parted  only  to  meet  again  after ; 
sunrise,  and  wonder,  as  conscious  gaze  met ; 
gaze,  if  the  night  had  been  a dream.  | 

These  weeks  passed  to  them  like  a dream  in- 
deed. In  their  course  a pleasant  change  came  | 
over  Cicely,  one  not  unusual  under  similar  cir-  j 
cumstances ; there  was  a new  brightness  on  her  i 
hair,  a new  bloom  on  her  face,  a soft  lustre  all 
about  her  skin,  a color  and  illumination  to  her 
glance ; smiles  perpetually  came  and  went  upon 
her  lips  like  bees  making  honey  there,  as  Jean 
told  her.  Love,  it  seemed,  was  turning  her  into 
something  positively  pretty.  When  Squire  An- 
dersgelt  saw  her  passing  in  those  days  he  used 
to  set  his  teeth  and  go  home  and  look  tri- 
umphantly at  the  date  of  the  mortgage,  as  if  to 
make  assurance  trebly  sure.  He  knew  that  a 
prodigal  improvident  sailor  could  by  no  possi- 
bility have  saved  money  enough  to  meet  that ; 
and  once  gone  to  sea  again,  and  the  thing  fore- 
closed, why,  Cicely  should  soon  choose  between 
himself  for  husband  or  the  work-house  for  home 
to  her  adopted  mother.  He  justified  his  scheme 
to  himself  by  no  other  logic  than  that  he  chose 
it ; that  he  had  sought  her  before  Jean  ever  saw 
her ; that  he  would  make  her  care  for  him  ; and 
that  the  evil  would  be  in  it  if  he  could  not  pro- 
vide more  happiness  for  a girl  of  Cicely’s  intelli- 
gence than  could  that  scape-grace  with  all  his 
arts.  As  for  poor  Jean,  his  arts,  so  called,  were 
comprised  in  his  warm  heart,  his  honest  tongue, 
his  ready  hand,  his  robust  beauty,  like  that  of 
some  young  Viking,  with  the  tan  upon  his  cheek, 
the  snow  upon  his  brow,  and  the  blue  eyes  shin- 
ing from  under  the  mass  of  yellow  locks.  It  is 
true  Cicely  was  a girl  of  intelligence,  and  had 
received  the  customary  school  education  of  the 
place;  and  also  true  that  she  contained  more 
theoretical  knowledge  in  her  little  finger,  as  they 
say,  than  Jean  did  in  his  whole  hand : but  the 
fact  had  its  curious  counterbalances,  for  if  Cicely 
knew  that  brandy  came  from  Bordeaux,  Jean 
knew  that  washing-day  came  there  but  once  in 
six  months ; if  by  any  effort  of  imagination  she 
could  associate  dates  and  palm-leaf  fans,  Jean 
could  remember  how  he  had  climbed  the  tree 
and  plucked  the  date;  if  she  knew  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  Jean  had  trodden  on 
the  spot  where  first  he  set  his  foot;  if  she  knew 
that  earthquakes  sometimes  swallowed  cities, 
Jean  had  himself,  he  could  tell  her,  been  swal- 
lowed by  one  and  ejected  as  a bad  morsel ; if  she 
knew  the  world  was  a globe,  Jean  had  proved  it 
by  sailing  round  it.  His  practical  experience 
stood  him  in  better  stead  than  all  the  little  she 
had  ever  learned  from  books  might  be  expected 
to  do  for  her.  They  were  more  meetly  matched 
in  that  regard  than  Squire  Andersgelt  believed. 
And  as  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  is  not  to 
bo  weighed  evenly  with  one  pure  feeling.  Jean 
stood  for  Cicely  the  king  of  men,  and  to  him 
she  wore  a halo.  He  saw  her  moving  about  her 
daily  tasks,  and  however  trivial  and  common- 
place they  were  she  seemed  to  give  a glory  to 
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the  work.  He  did  not  dream  of  downright  mar- 
riage yet;  he  must  deserve  her  first;  it  might 
have  been  too  daring ; he  must  make  a nest  fit 
for  his  bird ; the  mortgage  must  be  paid ; and 
then ! He  shut  his  eyes  at  that  point  as  at 
something  too  dazzling  to  contemplate.  So  their 
future  remained  unexplored  ; they  were  pledged 
to  each  other,  that  was  enough.  And  in  this 
state  word  reached  them  that  the  brig  Buffer 
awaited  her  mate.  In  the  mean  time  when  the 
day  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage’s  interest 
arrived,  and  Jean  had  seen  Cicely  and  his  mo- 
ther counting  out  the  proceeds  of  the  garden 
and  of  their  needles,  he  had  swept  it  all  back 
into  the  drawer  again,  telling  them  to  keep  it 
for  next  time  and  idle  a little  now,  after  which 
he  paid  the  sum  himself,  assuring  his  mother 
that  when  he  reached  New  York  he  should  find 
friends  there  that  would  arrange  it  all.  Thus 
when  the  hour  of  parting  arrived  he  had  no 
funds  in  reserve  for  his  proposed  journey  by 
coach — it  was  long  ere  the  diabolical  days  of 
railroads — and  consequently  was  forced  to  ship 
before  the  mast  for  the  trip  in  a little  schooner. 

Foul  weather  followed,  they  were  obliged  to  beat 
off  the  coast,  and  the  passage  that  should  have 
taken  ten  days  absorbed  a month.  This  would 
have  mattered  little  to  Jean,  for  in  parting  with 
Cicely  such  assurance  of  her  devotion  had  been 
impressed  upon  him  that  it  w'as  like  sacramental 
meat  strengthening  his  spirit,  and  giving  him  a 
perpetual  treasure  of  happy  reflection  ; but  what 
made  it  matter  to  him  was  that  when  they 
reached  New  York  at  last  he  found  the  old  Cap- 
tain of  the  forsaken  Last  of  her  Line , on  whom 
he  had  relied  to  purchase  the  mortgage  of  his 
mother’s  house,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  de- 
lay to  slip  his  cable,  as  they  phrased  it,  and  be 
off  for  the  unknown  shore.  This  of  itself  was  a 
grief  to  Jean,  but,  added  to  the  condition  of 
affairs,  became  too  much.  Still  there  was  one 
other  person  who,  he  knew,  would  help  him. 

It  was  too  late  that  night,  he  would  see  him  in 
the  morning  before  the  brig  Buffer  sailed.  He 
went  on  board  of  the  Buffer  to  sleep,  with  this 
understanding;  and  as  had  happened  to  him 
once  before,  in  the  morning  he  found  himself 
out  of  sight  of  land,  for  a wind  had  sprung  up 
in  the  night,  and,  mate  or  no  mate,  the  Captain 
of  the  Buffer  meant  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
ignorant  that  Captain  Jean  had  come  on  board. 

In  vain  Jean  swore  and  gnashed  his  teeth, 
there  he  was,  and  there  he  was  to  stay.  What 
would,  what  should  Cicely  and  his  mother  think  ? 

Captain  Jean  was  at  sea  under  new  considera- 
tions; with  such  anchor  on  shore  he  would 
scarcely  be  any  more  the  reckless  thing  he  hud 
been.  What  could  they  think  of  him  ? Forty 
days  must  elapse  before  a syllable  could  reach 
them.  All  his  cheerful  lightness  went  by  the 
board;  he  threw  safety  to  the  winds;  became 
ready  for  desperate  deeds ; and  w'as  in  just  the 
mood,  as  they  made  Brazilian  headlands,  thiu 
the  Captain,  who  had  a heavy  contraband  ven- 
ture of  his  own  on  board,  desired  to  see 
him. 
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H.  in  both  the  charge  had  been  dampened.  He 

They  had  finished  their  business  in  the  port  awaited  them  then  in  his  gigantic  strength ; he 
of  entry,  discharged  their  cargo,  received  their  threw  the  first  two  that  approached  him  over 
freight,  taken  their  papers,  and  now  stood  out  his  shoulder  and  into  the  shallow  sea ; a mo- 
to  sea  only  to  make  the  shore  a little  further  to  ment  more,  and  he  was  surrounded,  overpow- 
the  north,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  at  ered,  pinioned.  The  two  soldiers  had  floun- 
their  old  rendezvous.  dered  to  shore  again ; half  the  smugglers  had 

The  proper  signals  had  been  given,  the  cus-  thrown  themselves  into  the  water,  and  noise- 
tomary ones  returned,  Captain  Jean  and  another  lessly  glided  away  into  the  darkness  and  depth; 
put  off  in  a yawl  to  moke  all  right  on  land,  only  the  three  above  were  taken,  and  only  Jean 
That  was  speedily  done : and  swiftly  and  silent-  and  his  mates,  the  three  below.  Then  stepping 
ly  the  boats  came  out  to  the  brig’s  side  to  be  in  file,  the  six  were  marshaled  down  to  the  wa- 
iadcn,  and  swiftly  and  silently  with  muffled  oars  ter’s  brink  again,  then  up  the  path  of  thickets 
made  off  again  into  the  darkness ; while  to  ex-  and  through  a kind  of  prickly  chaparral,  and  out 
pedite  matters,  in  his  burning  impatience  for  upon  a highway.  Here  the  officer  in  charge,  a 
home,  Captain  Jean  himself  became  the  master  ruffianly  sort  of  fellow,  ordered  a halt,  and  in- 
of  one  boat-load,  and  went  on  shore  to  settle  and  formed  them,  perhaps  to  cheer  the  weary  road 
to  receive  the  various  moneys  due  on  what  would  ahead,  that,  taken  in  the  act  of  such  an  offense 
have  proved,  upon  his  return,  a very  profitable  against  the  empire,  there  was  but  one  punish- 
affuir  to  all  hands  but  himself,  who  happened  to  ment : and  they  began  their  march  that  night  to 
have  no  risk  in  it.  This  would  occasion  neces-  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Diamond  Mines, 
sarily  a fine  economy  of  time  in  mutual  courte-  “Henceforth,”  said  the  officer,  “you  have 
sies  in  the  banquet  and  the  drinking-bout  which  forfeited  all  civil  rights,  and  are  the  slaves  of  • 
ordinarily  took  place  on  board  the  brig  B»jfer,  his  Imperial  Majesty.” 

and  would  now  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  “Never!”  said  Captain  Jean,  in  his  lingua 

Jean  and  his  two  companions  steered  the  boat  franca,  that  passed  current  every  where.  “Nev- 
into  the  shallow  cove,  and  far  within  the  tidal  er  while  alive!” 

cave  in  whose  upper  recesses  the  smugglers  be-  The  officer  laughed.  “We  now,”  said  he, 
stowed  their  hoards.  Then  they  unloaded  the  “ take  our  way  to  the  mountain  region  and  the 
boat,  and,  hitching  it  below,  went  up  to  finish  Diamond  Mines.” 

the  business  with  the  principals,  who  were  no  The  Diamond  Mines!  Young  slaves  already 
languid  natives,  but  shrewd  and  subtle  Portu-  decrepit,  stooping  over  the  shrunken  river-beds, 
guese.  sifting  interminable  sands;  victims  of  “veta” 

The  account  had  been  rendered,  the  money  and  malaria;  distorted,  maimed,  branded,  lash- 
passed,  cigars  exchanged  with  congratulations,  ed,  writhing ; withered  with  pestilential  fevers ; 
a few  remarks  on  the  necessities  and  the  time  j suffering  every  indignity,  pain,  and  misery,  and 
of  the  next  voyage,  and  regrets  that  they  had  i sorrow — all  that,  with  Death  for  the  jailer,  and 
missed  seeing  el  Senhor  Capitan  Jean  on  the  ! no  freedom  till  he  turned  the  key.  Jean  nodded 
hut  one,  and  with  two  stont  bags  of  doubloons  to  the  chief  smuggler,  with  whom  he  was  chain- 
inside  his  jacket,  Captain  Jean  and  his  compan-  ed,  and  said  in  low,  impressive  tones,  “Into 
ions  turned  to  go.  those  Diamond  Mines  I do  not  go  alive.” 

They  had  traversed  half  the  slippery  way  down-  The  answer  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 

ward  when  suddenly  a strange  sound  smote  their  It  was  a smart  stroke  of  the  commanding  offi- 
ears — the  click  of  arms;  the  damp  walls  gave  it  cer’s  riding  lash  along  his  face.  Jean  turned, 
dull  broken  echoes;  the  water,  the  cave,  the  gave  the  man  one  great  glare  out  of  his  blue 
shore,  the  whole  region  seemed  to  be  alive  with  eyes  that  should  have  made  him  tremble.  In 
it.  his  code  in  that  regard  there  was  but  a single 

“Ha!”  cried  Captain  Jean,  “arc  they  play-  article:  Blood  for  a blow . The  officer,  how- 
ing  us  false  up  there?  But  they  are  black-  ever,  only  laughed  again,  struck  all  their  irons 
hearted  rascals  enough  for  it.  I’ve  been  think-  to  make  sure  that  they  were  sound,  mounted  his 
ing,  boys,  that  this  is  the  last  time  I’ll  help  mule,  the  other  soldiers  did  the  same,  the  chain- 
cheat  Don  Pedro  of  a real.  There’s  plenty  of  ed  prisoners  marched  between,  and  they  took  up 
sweeter  work  to  do.”  their  way  indeed  to  the  mountain  region  and  the 

‘ * There  it  is  again  l”  said  one  of  his  compan-  Diamond  Mines, 
ions.  • All  that  night  they  marched,  and  still  after 

“ The  sound  is  from  below !”  a horrible  whis- 
per came  sliding  down  to  tell  them. 

The  next  instant  a bengola  light  like  a bale- 
fire shed  its  terrific  illumination  through  each 
remotest  crevice  of  the  place,  and  they  saw  the 
panic-stricken  malefactors  crouching  above  them, 

a fine  of  soldiery  standing  firm  below — and  a he  remained  there  recumbent,  and  of  course  in 
sonorous  voice  hade  them  surrender  in  the  name  sullen  despair.  Threats  and  oaths  proving  fu- 
of  the  law.  tile,  the  officer  renewed  the  blow  of  the  night 

Jean's  blood  was  up.  He  snatched  at  his  pis-  before  with  the  stinging  knot  of  his  whip.  It 
tols,  meaning  to  die  hard ; they  were  useless;  ! brought  no  more  effect  to  Jean’s  fixed  face  than 


sunrise,  until  the  hot  hours  of  approaching  noon ; 
then  they  had  reached  a government  station, 
were  brought  under  shelter,  and  allowed  food 
and  rest.  In  the  cool  of  the  day  they  were  com- 
manded again  to  take  the  road. 

At  first  Captain  Jean  refused  to  lift  a foot ; 
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the  alighting  of  a fly  would  have  done.  Then 
the  enemy  bethought  himself  of  a master-stroke ; 
neither  chivalrous  nor  humane  himself,  he  had 
yet  heard  of  such  things  in  others.  He  straight- 
way had  the  lash  applied  to  the  bare  back  of 
Jean’s  companions,  till,  finding  it  possible  to 
endure  their  cries  no  longer,  Jean  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  precipitately  led  the  way.  The  officer 
signaled  his  satisfaction  by  affording  Jean  him- 
self the  final  flirt  of  his  thong  across  the  eyes ; 
but  upon  him  this  time  Captain  Jean  did  not 
waste  the  fire  of  a glance;  he  had  his  plans  ma- 
tured and  under  way,  and  he  meant  that  either 
himself  or  the  officer  should  reach  the  Diamond 
Mines  a dead  man  or  not  at  all.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  they  started ; but  the  Indians  at 
the  station  had  privately  sold  him  a quantity  of 
those  coca  leaves  that  they  chew  to  support  their 
strength,  and  which,  unlike  other  stimulants, 
give  great  supplies  of  nervous  energy  without 
impairing  any  vital  function.  On  this,  as  barely 
as  it  should  be  possible,  he  intended  to  live  till 
he  should  have  lost  sufficient  flesh  to  slip  his 
palm  through  the  handcuffs. 

At  that  moment  officer  and  escort  alike  should 
give  their  last  look  at  the  midnight  sky  in  terror. 

The  road  that  they  now  pursued  branched  aside 
from  the  highway  and  followed  a seldom-trod- 
den trail,  intersected  by  brawling  torrents  and 
mangrove  thickets  hard  to  traverse,  leading  now 
along  the  verge  of  sheer  precipices,  and  now  de- 
scending into  the  reeking  depths  of  the  luxuriant 
wilderness.  If  Jean  had  been  a member  of 
some  daring  adventure,  the  superb  scenes  would 
have  made  his  brain  expand  with  delight ; as  it 
was,  he  constantly  felt  lying  against  his  heart, 
like  a rasping  shirt  of  thorns,  that  letter  of  his 
mother’s  which  had  been  sent  after  him,  reach- 
ing Rio  Janeiro  the  night  he  left,  telling  that  the 
little  sum  saved  to  meet  the  coming  quarter-day 
and  other  expenses  had  that  veiy  night  been 
stolen  from  them,  they  could  not  say  by  whom; 
and  upon  informing  Squire  Andersgelt  of  the 
same  he  had  smiled  and  renewed  his  proposals 
to  Cicely,  and  averring  that  when  quarter-day 
came  it  was  plain  no  fate  could  save  them,  and 
unless  he  hastened  how  could  she  tell  what 
would  happen!  And  Jean  remembered  with 
desperation  how  penniless  he  was  even  if  he  were 
free — and  here  he  was  a slave ! Thus  this  little 
fact  of  New  England  life  blotted  out  for  Jean  all 
the  color  and  resplendence  of  the  tropic  glade, 
all  the  bold  beauty  of  the  porphyritic  mountain- 
side. Close  beside  them,  as  they  tramped,  a 
river  of  whirling  foam  poured  its  white  column 
from  the  lofty  ledge  above,  and  fell  into  a ravine 
whose  depth  was  dark  with  a blackness  that 
sunbeam  never  pierced ; they  crossed  the  abyss 
on  a bridge  of  slender  chains  woven  together 
with  strips  of  hide,  and  only  broad  enough  for 
their  feet : over  them  waved  and  lightly  balanced 
a canopy  of  blossoms  where  the  wandering  wild 
vines  had  laced  together  the  tops  of  the  gigantic 
trees  on  either  side  in  an  arabesque  of  dazzling 
hue,  mining  down  a ravishing  fragrance  ; under 
them  the  mist  of  the  torrent  rose  in  smoke,  and 


dropped  down  again  into  the  unfathomable  shad- 
ow. As  they  swayed  to  and  fro  on  this  filament 
between  heaven  and  hell,  even  the  doomed  slaves 
held  their  breath  till  the  solid  earth  should  seize 
their  steps  again.  As  for  Jean,  he  felt  of  his  hand- 
cuffs with  a victor’s  smile;  he  was  scarcely  any 
longer  a man,  but  fast  becoming  kindred  to  the 
savage  things  that  by  night  they  heard  horribly 
howling  in  the  shades.  Then,  the  bridge  cross- 
ed, they  wound  up  and  down  once  more,  till  at 
last,  dismissing  the  mules,  they  took  to  canoes 
and  embarked  on  one  of  the  shallow  frothing 
river-courses — a maze  of  silver  rapids  and  em- 
erald glooms  threading  the  heart  of  an  enormous 
forest.  Opaque  here  with  the  shadows  of  state- 
ly araucarias  an  arrow’s  flight  in  height ; be- 
wilderingly  splendid  there,  where  the  dark  drag- 
on and  cashew  trees  were  tangled  in  vivid  meshes 
of  the  sumptuous  orchids,  in  magnificent  trum- 
pet and  passion-flowers,  each  one  festal,  a freak 
of  color  and  sunlight,  a bursting  star  of  penetrat- 
ing powdery  perfume,  that  made  drunken  all  the 
heavy  air  about  them  ; and  in  another  place  all 
again  becoming  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye, 
where  the  palm  groves  swung  their  lofty  boughs 
in  clear  spaces,  or  where  close  down  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge  crowded  the  monstrous  ferns,  feather- 
ing at  giddy  heights  their  delicate  sprays  of 
fairest  green  against  a sky  of  such  clear  brill- 
iancy that  to  breathe  its  air  seemed  like  living 
in  the  heart  of  some  pure  and  vast  jewel.  Far 
in  retreating  hollows  they  could  see  the  giant 
fig  wreathed  with  the  blooms  of  the  white  vanilla, 
that  sent  its  softly-bitter  sweetness  floating  lan- 
guidly to  find  the  river-course;  or  a sudden 
cluster  of  cacti,  like  living  flames,  wasted  their 
wealth  of  startling  color  on  the  deadly  coral 
snake  that  hissed  at  their  feet,  or  fed  with  thdr 
beauty  the  melancholy  song  of  the  Alma  per- 
dida  that  by  night  sighed  through  the  spaces  of 
the  wood,  what  time  the  alligator,  in  his  bronze 
plate-armor,  lifted  his  terrible  leer  from  the  wa- 
ters. By  day  the  chattering  monkeys  tossed 
down  the  savage  fruits  to  them  os  they  passed ; 
the  birds  fluttered  among  the  sprays  like  flakes 
of  colored  fire ; the  great  anaconda  twined  him- 
self from  stem  to  stem,  his  scaly  sides  glistening 
in  azure  and  vermil  and  gold ; they  surprised 
flocks  of  rosy  flamingoes  fishing  at  the  mouths 
of  the  affluent  brooks ; insects  that  were  atoms 
of  gossamer  and  light  skimmed  about  them, 
they  parted  vast  fleets  of  the  j>apillon  bleu  hov- 
ering down  the  stream  in  the  tide  of  air  just 
over  the  current,  and  shedding  back  the  morning 
radianceufrom  their  wide  wings  of  filmy  sapphire 
and  silver  and  beryl ; or  others  came  in  clouds 
about  their  heads,  winged,  as  it  were,  with  broad- 
est petals  of  the  pale  wild  rose.  By  night  the 
garnet-star  lighted  their  path — above  them  the 
great  Magellanic  cloud  wheeled  upon  the  ghostly 
shimmer  of  its  way,  the  Southern  Cross  hung 
out  of  heaven  its  pendent  mass  of  gorgeous  jew- 
elry; while  below,  the  green  beetle  flickered 
in  the  swamps,  they  divined  the  little  serpent 
thrusting  np  its  head  like  a hood  crusted  with 
I gems,  and  the  very  leaves  in  the  breeze  scin- 
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Ciliated  with  a phosphorescent  fire.  Surrounded 
by  such  glory,  Jean  almost  forgot  to  curse. 

By  landing,  and  bearing  the  boat  from  below 
the  score  of  cataracts  to  the  smooth  water  above, 
by  poling  their  way  through  rushing  rapids,  by 
rowing  almost  constantly  against  the  current,  by 
catching  in  their  sail  whatever  breezes  chanced 
to  blow,  they  had  at  last  gone  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  go  by  water , and  the  escort,  more 
weary  than  the  slave,  hailed  the  rugged  foot- 
path once  more  that  found  them  within  but  two 
days*  hill-side  march  of  the  Diamond  Mines. 

They  encamped  that  night  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  sheltered  from  a sudden  storm  by  a 
natural  abatis  of  colossal  fallen  trunks,  out  of 
whose  interstices  and  round  whose  roughness  the 
rarest,  gayest,  and  most  pungent  flowers  and 
fungi  grew  and  rioted.  Behind  them  the  forest 
abruptly  terminated  with  sudden  tropical  transi- 
tion, having  carried  its  luxuriance  to  the  splen- 
did end ; below  them  a valley  stretched,  and  on 
one  side  the  hill  rose  a jagged  mass  of  rock  up 
and  around  which  to-morrow  they  were  to  wind. 
As  they  laid  the  fire  together  in  the  lowering 
shadow,  a little  light  moving  far  up  the  heights 
gleamed  upon  them ; it  descended  gradually,  and 
ere  long  they  could  distinguish  the  form  that 
bore  it — a miner  stepping  slowly  down  with  a 
cup,  like  those  earthen  things  found  embedded 
in  the  Roman  Campagna,  out  of  which  the  flame 
issued  at  one -end,  while  it  was  suspended  by  a 
bending  iron  rod  from  the  front  of  his  cap.  He 
carried  a packet  of  ore  upon  his  back,  yet  in 
spite  of  it  held  himself  erect  in  a certain  lofty 
nobility,  and  with  his  strange  color  and  stranger 
outline  made  a picturesque  vision  against  the 
darkening  sky.  He  was  probably  a half-breed, 
once  condemned  to  death  for  some  early  blood- 
shed, and  pardoned  under  the  condition  of  per- 
petually carrying  the  ore  and  jewels  from  station 
to  station : his  stately  gait  and  noble  mien  re- 
quired no  other  witness  to  prove  how  trust-wor- 
thy a bearer.  The  dark  thickened  overhead, 
the  air  grew  full  of  intensely  suffocating  heat, 
and  suddenly  a straight  shaft  of  fire  shot  from 
the  sky  to  meet  the  tiny  flame  of  the  cup,  and 
the  figure  stepping  statclily  from  jag  to  jag  fell 
with  the  bolt  and  lay  lifeless  within  a stones- 
throw  of  the  forest  party,  while  all  the  welkin 
rang  with  the  thunder-peal.  Jean  and  even 
the  Portuguese  were  struck  to  stone.  Not  so 
their  masters.  The  officer  uttered  a contempt- 
uous sentence ; it  mattered  to  him  no  more  than 
the  falling  of  a mountain  mule ; before  another 
bolt  could  have  found  the  time  to  gather  he  had 
his  men  unstrap  the  packet  of  ore  and  put  it 
with  their  own  affairs;  he  himself  took  from 
the  dead  miner’s  neck  the  little  pouch  full  of  its 
oitavas  of  diamonds  and  slung  it  about  his  own. 
Then  a few  blossom-strewn  boughs  covered  the 
carrier’s  form  from  sight  till  to-morrow  the  vul- 
tures came.  The  whole  incident  had  not  re- 
quired the  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  no  more 
effect  upon  the  soldiers  and  their  leaders  than 
the  plunge  of  a stricken  hawk. 

It  was  twilight  when  the  storm  broke,  but 


made  blackest  night  in  an  instant  by  the  down- 
right rivers  of  rain ; yet  fiercely  as  the  rain  fell 
no  drop  reached  them,  for  the  woven  mat  of  the 
forest  roof  was  impenetrable.  Now  and  then 
a blending  flash  showed  the  great  plain  lying 
below  them,  in  stretch  on  stretch  of  broken  shad- 
ow netted  with  glancing  streams ; showed  the 
silver  fall  of  the  torrent  of  rain ; showed  the  aw- 
ful outlines  of  the  wild  beasts  leaping  past  them, 
terrified  shades,  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and 
thickets.  All  the  time  the  rattle  of  the  thun- 
der was  followed  by  the  low,  long,  muffled  roar 
of  the  jaguar,  the  yell  of  the  forest  cat,  and  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  golden  macaws  in  concert. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  retiring  tem- 
pest suffered  them  to  sleep;  and  then  the  fire 
of  fragrant  cascarilla  bark  and  ponderous  iron- 
wood  heaped  high,  the  Bentry  sat  on  guard,  and 
the  others,  well  worn  and  weary,  stretched  them- 
selves straight  as  the  dead  ore-carrier  beside 
them,  and  forgot  fatigues  and  woes  alike  in 
dreams. 

All  but  Jean. 

He  could  slip  his  hands  through  the  hand- 
cuffs. 

At  last  he  was  free.  But  not  free  unless  his 
com]>anions  were;  and  not  free  while  one  of 
these  men  lived  to  follow  on  the  track.  He 
chewed  his  coca  leaf  and  lay  awake,  and  fur- 
tively eyed  the  sentry  by  the  fire.  He  wondered 
then  how  strong  he  was — if  this  arm  had  any 
vigor,  if  this  wrist  had  any  nerve,  if  there  could 
be  any  quailing  in  his  spirit.  And  while  the 
clouds  parted  and  fled  away  over  the  valley,  and 
on  a jetty  sky  a slender  waning  moon  lay  with 
such  clear-cut  edges  that  she  seemed  like  a bev- 
eled  topaz  in  relief,  Jean  never  let  his  fatal 
gaze  evade  the  nodding  sentry. 

Nodding,  starting,  sinking,  fallen — lost  at 
last  into  profoundest  slumber. 

Then  Jean’s  hands  were  loose.  In  a twink- 
ling his  links  of  chain  undone.  He  would  not 
unbind  his  companions  yet,  their  hands  were 
not  as  sure,  their  stroke  as  steady,  they  had 
neither  the  fire  nor  the  hate  that  burned  and 
corroded  his  soul.  Stealthy  as  a panther  he 
crept  to  the  fallen  embers  and  drew  thence  a 
great  brand  of  the  iron-wood.  Now  swift  exe- 
cution and  not  a tremor.  A blow  that  let  no 
groan  follow  it ; another ; the  round  was  swift 
and  deadly,  but  one  remained.  Over  that  man 
only  lie  paused ; he  wanted  all  the  evil  in  him, 
all  the  venom,  all  the  rancor,  to  count  when  his 
arm  fell.  Over  that  man  only  he  paused — 
paused  till  conscious  sleep  withdrew  its  veil  from 
torpid  sense  and  the  sleeper  had  lifted  his  star- 
tled head — paused  till  in  the  light  of  the  dying 
fire  and  the  wasting  moon  he  should  see  and 
know  the  gaunt  demon  glaring  above  him ; and 
then  blood  had  wiped  out  the  blow. 

Jean  waked  and  freed  the  others.  He  was  a 
man  again.  “Come,”  said  he,  “perhaps  they 
are  stunned.  Perhaps  they  are  dead.  In  ci- 
ther case  let  us  fly.”  And  hastily  making  such 
preparation  as  was  indispensable  they  retraced 
their  way  to  the  stream,  and  with  bounding  ex- 
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ultation  Jean  felt  the  oitavas  of  diamonds  hard 
against  his  heart,  and  making  his  mother’s  let- 
ter softness  itself.  Not  one  moment  did  Jean 
tremble  over  his  deed.  It  had  been  his  life  or 
theirs.  He  had  been  reared  unchristiauly,  al- 
most as  a barbarian.  In  his  apprehension,  not 
law,  but  he  himself,  held  the  seales,  and  in  such 
balance  his  freedom  outweighed  all  their  paltry 
beings.  Gentle-hearted,  sparing  wasp  and  fly, 
he  would  never  know  a shiver  of  remorse  for  this 
dark  night’s  work ; it  had  been  the  act  of  self- 
defense;  he  had  smitten  nothing  but  reptiles. 
And  then,  if  he  had  so  much  as  paused  to  think  | 
of  it,  it  might  have  seemed  to  him  that  even 
Nature  herself  set  her  seal  of  work  well  done 
upon  the  deed,  when  morning  broke  over  them, 
and  they  staid  to  snatch  some  food  in  the  gar- 
den of  a long-deserted  hacienda,  which  the  wil- 
derness had  hastened  to  restore  to  itself  with  all 
the  arts  and  strategies  of  most  tumultuous  vines 
and  maddest  efflorescence.  It  was  the  moment 
on  the  verge  of  sunrise ; delicate  pearl  tints 
sheathed  the  atmosphere,  and  over  them  a gold- 
en breath  diffused,  while  the  whole  heaven  seem- 
ed nothing  but  one  fresh,  deep,  and  enormous 
l>erfume.  The  soft  dark  greenery  glittered  yet 
from  the  wet  wings  of  the  storm,  the  orange- 
trees  hung  their  boughs  of  heavy  snow,  and  scat- 
tered odorous  dew  upon  the  aloes  underneath 
them,  that,  all  starred  and  diamonded,  blossom- 
ed as  if  in  soma  old  mage’s  realm  every  minute 
concluded  for  them  the  century.  Out  of  the 
dripping  thickets  great  creamy  flowers  looked  in 
bland  amaze,  and  shook  themselves  into  a mist 
now  and  then  as  their  stems  grew  too  heavy  to 
hold  their  shining  weight;  the  pomegranate- 
trees,  lifting  themselves  out  of  the  clinging  lush- 
ness of  bush  and  brier,  fanned  their  tawny  flames 
with  new  lustre;  the  old  heliotrope  shrubs  im- 
pregnated the  rain-globes  on  their  clusters  of 
deepest,  ten  derest  purple  with  most  passionate, 
most  intoxicating  sweetness;  and  off  from  every 
leaf,  every  thorn,  and  every  spike  ran  rillets  of 
crystal  and  fragrance,  till  the  scale  of  odors,  as 
of  colors,  was  complete. . While  they  gazed  it 
was  morning ; and  the  risen  sun  put  forth  one 
long  spear  and  touched  into  life  a miracle  that 
had  almost  the  power  of  effacing  for  them  for- 
ever all  memory  of  the  dark  and  horror-filled  j 
night.  It  was  an  aged  and  lofty  mimosa  stand- 
ing in  an  open  space,  and  from  each  of  its  branch-  j 
cs  the  wild  oerides  had  slung  their  brilliant  bios-  j 
soms ; and  all  along  its  rugged  trunk  daring  li- 
anas  had  climbed  and  bloomed,  and  climbed ! 
again  and  knotted  themselves  in  a glory  of  pe-  j 
tal  and  nectary,  and  every  one  was  dashed  with 
dew  and  laden  with  spice.  Parroquets  sat  in  j 
the  boughs,  insects  flirted  about  the  flowers,  in ! 
the  nooks  of  the  lianas  humming-birds  hud  built  | 
their  nests ; and  over  all  some  gigantic  spider 
had  ambitiously  woven  his  immense  web,  and 
from  the  airiest  tip  to  the  lowest  root  the  sheet 
of  gossamer,  threaded  and  beaded  with  moisture, 
hung  quivering  there,  imprisoning  in  one  vast 
net  the  tree,  the  blooms,  and  the  humming- 
birds that,  floating,  glancing,  flashing,  like  liv- 
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ing  jewels  and  winged  flowers  themselves,  were 
each  a fantastic  blaze,  by  turns,  of  chatoyant 
sapphire,  emerald,  and  almondine.  Every  time 
a bird  stirred,  a flower  fell,  or  a sigh  of  wind 
stirred  through  the  heavy  branches,  the  old  mi- 
mosa shivered  and  trembled  all  along  each  sens- 
itive leaf  and  fibre,  and  shook  its  beautiful  bur- 
den into  a sparkle  of  flying  prisms  and  splen- 
dors. Then  a flaw  rustled  all  the  garden,  a 
light  puff  of  w ind  came,  turned  up  the  edges  of 
the  shining  veil,  slowly  stripped  the  tree,  set 
free  the  darting  humming-birds,  and  with  half 
the  gauzy  insects  tangled  in  it,  and  its  shimmer 
strewn  with  brilliant  petals,  bore  the  gossamer 
lightly  up  and  aw*ay  like  a vision  into  the  sky. 

And  having  watched  the  dazzle  disappear, 

Jean  drew  a long  breath  and  clutched  the  pouch 
upon  his  heart ; and  his  associates,  alternately 
shouldering  the  packet  of  ore,  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  indemnifvingly  theirs,  they  all 
plunged  once  again  into  the  tortuous  ways  of 
the  forest — ready  to  meet  fever,  famine,  fa- 
tigue, and  death,  to  lose  or  find  the  coast,  the 
cave,  and  the  brig  Staffer,  but  never  to  become 
slaves  for  life  toiling  in  equinoctial  river-beds. 

III. 

While  Jean  had  thus  been  wading  through  ' 
tropical  sins  and  sights  and  sufferings,  blistered 
with  heats  and  tortured  with  stings,  affairs  had 
gone  on  in  the  little  town  of  Lubec  much  as  his 
mother  had  warned  him. 

Cicely  grew  sad  and  pale  thinking  of  him, 
pining  for  him.  The  mother  fretted  and  fever- 
ed herself — still  no  word,  no  whisper.  Was  he, 
after  all,  like  any  thistledown-hearted  sailor  lad, 
with  a wife  in  every  port?  Perhaps  he  never 
meant  to  come  back  again.  Whether  he  were 
in  New  York,  or  in  Brazil,  or  in  the  deep  sea  it- 
self, they  did  not  know ; but  in  an  inspiration 
his  mother  had  sent  her  letter  after  him,  yet 
vainly  waited  for  reply.  Ah  well,  she  had  bur- 
ied him  once,  she  used  to  say;  now  let  them 
bury  him  again.  And  as  mail  after  mail  came 
in,  and  came  in  empty  for  them,  time  brought 
round  Squire  Andersgelt’s  quarter-day. 

Leave  is  light,  says  the  old  proverb;  but 
Squire  Andersgclt  found  Cicely’s  leave,  at  any 
rate,  a heavy  task  to  obtain.  She  had  repulsed 
him  as  coolly  and  civilly  as  it  was  possible  to  re- 
pulse one  who  would  take  no  repulse.  There 
was  something  about  this  fresh,  good  little  maid- 
en that  had  bewitched  the  man — so  innocent, 
and  simple,  and  sweet,  his  own  negation  of  such 
qualities  demanded  her ; the  oftener  he  saw  her 
the  more  determined  he  became  to  win  her,  fair 
means  or  foul ; the  more  surely  he  detected  her 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  the  more  surely  he  felt  him- 
self capable  of  giving  her  happiness  enough  to 
satisfy  any  woman ; and  such  was  the  nature 
of  his  passion  that  her  very  grief  made  his  glad- 
ness. Cicely  used  to  wonder  at  the  creature's 
pertinacity,  for  she  said  to  herself  in  the  glass 
every  day  that  she  was  actually  ugly  now.  Her 
eye  was  almost  bereft  of  its  brightness  through 
so  much  watching  and  weeping,  her  step  had  n<> 
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longer  any  elasticity,  and  all  her  pretty  girlish 
color  had  fled  with  peace.  She  was  forever  on 
the  stretch  of  expectation,  and  did  nothing  but 
start  and  tremble.  It  is  a sad  thing  for  one  to 
sit  at  home  in  ignorance  and  suspense ; it  sucks 
the  life  out  of  the  heart,  and  slackens  the  very 
fibres  with  which  one  hokls  to  being.  Cicely 
felt  fainter  and  sadder,  and  more  desolate  every 
day.  Moreover,  all  this  was  to  be  concealed 
from  Jean’s  mother,  who  must  be  made  cheer- 
ful with  reflected  cheerfulness ; and  the  old  lady, 
well  deceived,  grew  buoyant  with  hope  as  Cice- 
ly grew  heavy  with  doubt.  Poor  Cicely!  the 
very  sunshine  turned  into  shadow  for  her;  she 
believed  now  that  she  was  going  to  die,  and  was 
thankful  for  it;  for  if  Jean  were  already  dead 
she  should  find  him  so ; but  if  ho  had  forsaken 
her,  what  better  could  she  do  than  die ! In  ei- 
ther case  life  was  misery,  and  in  the  eternal  sleep 
was  rest. 

She  was  in  this  mood  when  one  day  Sqnire 
Andersgelt  came  to  present  his  case  for  the  last 
time.  She  sat  in  the  doorway  t>f  the  little  porch 
— the  door  at  the  back  of  the  entry  which  ran 
through  the  house  set  open  for  the  draft,  for  it 
was  a sultry  Indian  summer  day — and  listened 
to  what  he  must  needs  utter,  while  he  leaned 
against  the  trellis  of  the  porch  and  pleaded. 
Within  she  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  old  lady, 
who  had  been  a second  mother  to  Cicely,  sing- 
ing as  she  could  one  part  of  an  antique  fuguing 
tune — a weak,  thin,  tremulous  voice  that  had  a 
ghost  of  sweetness  haunting  it  like  a smell  of 
pressed  roses  in  some  long-unopened  book — 
singing  the  beautiful,  bounding,  old-fashioned 
tune,  and  giving  to  the  quaint  flexures  and  trills, 
where  breath  is  lost  in  breath,  an  indescribable 
effect  as  she  quavered : 

uCome,  my  beloved,  haste  away, 

(Jut  short  the  hours  of  thy  delay ; 

Fly  like  a youthful  hart  or  roe 
Over  the  hills  where  spices  growl’* 

And  to  Cicely’s  memory  came  the  echoes  of  an- 
other tune  as  wild  with  the  soul’s  sorrow  as  this 
one  was  with  the  soul's  desire;  and  her  own 
voice  almost  broke  into  its  burden : 

“As  on  aorao  lonely  building-top 
The  sparrow  tells  it*  moan. 

Far  from  the  tents  of  joy  and  hope 
I ait  and  grieve  alone.*’ 

But  she  was  not  Itlone ; for,  whatever  gentle 
sound  came  from  within,  without  the  strong, 
sturdy  tones  of  Squire  Andersgelt  made  a strange 
contrast.  To-morrow  it  was  in  his  power  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  to  turn  both  her  adopted 
mother  and  herself  into  the  street.  For  herself, 
what  would  she  care  ? But  for  the  other  one — 
the  sweet  old  soul  whose  fires  had  long  since 
burned  out,  and  who  sat  softly  singing  there  in 
her  trust  that  Providence  would  not  forsake  her 
— for  her  it  was  too  much. 

“If  I am,  as  you  say,  Sir,”  said  Cicely,  faint- 
ly, and  with  no  little  hesitation,  “so  dear  to 
you,  why  are  you  willing  to  occasion  my  dis- 
tress ? Be  generous  to  me,  and  let  ns  live  here 
still,  and  pay  you  rent  as  we  hare  always  paid 
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you  interest;  it  will  be  for  such  a very  little 
while.  For  she  is  old ; and  os  for  me,  you  see 
that  I am  dying.” 

“Dying?  dying?”  cried  Andersgelt.  “Nev- 
er ! That  is  the  very  reason  why.  If  you  stay 
here  you  will  die ; it  is  a moping  place ; you  can 
pine  yourself  into  the  grave,  so  infernally  alone. 

But  look  a moment : in  my  house  the  scene  is 
new,  it  is  light,  it  is  cheery ; you  shall  not  know 
sorrow ; I will  prevent  unhappiness ; I will  wor- 
ship you,  Cicely,  far  more  as  your  husband  than 
as  your  lover  even,  and  I will  spend  my  life  in 
making  yours  content.  Only  come ! And  as 
for  her,  your  mother,  she  can  stay  here  if  she 
prefers;  or  let  her  come  with  you;  she  shall 
still  be  mistress  there  as  here;  she  shall  be  my 
mother  as  well  as  yours ; the  house  shall  be  hers ; 
she  6hali  have  sunshine,  and  plenty,  and  rest; 
her  last  hours  shall  be  her  best ; we  will  both  of 
us  smooth  her  way,  and  when  she  leaves  us  feel 
her  blessing  staying  aftqr.  Think  of  it,  Cicely! 
Consent  and  come.” 

The  picture  was  pleasant.  Self-raartyrdom, 
self-abnegation  is  the  delight  of  some  existences. 

There  would  be  charms  in  the  consent.  Cicely 
yielded  to  the  magnetism  of  the  man  for  a sin- 
gle instant,  and  did  think  of  it.  And  why  not  ? 

If  she  could  secure  such  peace,  such  case,  and 
such  affection  for  her  mother,  why  should  she 
reject  it?  nnd  that  by  a sacrifice  of  so  brief  du- 
ration ? For  she  was  convinced  that  with  this 
weight  dragging  down  her  heart  it  could  not 
even  beat  much  longer.  Yet  the  sacrifice  was 
sacrilege.  She  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands, 
and  such  scalding  tears  gushed  through  the  fin- 
gers as  might  have  melted  a less  selfish  man. 

Suddenly  there  stole  over  her  as  she  sat  a de- 
licious change.  Perhaps,  in  the  effort  of  aban- 
donment, the  idea  flitted  through  her  brain  she 
had  died,  and  this  was  the  first  touch  of  heaven. 

A sense  of  ]>eace  penetrated  her  heart ; her  tears 
ceased  flowing ; a long  sigh  slowly  bore  away 
the  power  of  sobbing  further;  a pang  of  long- 
foreign  delight  thrilled  her.  “It  is  coining,” 
thought  she  then.  “I  shall  not  have  to  suffer 
any  more.”  The  man’s  selfishness  was  infec- 
tious. She  forgot  about  Jean’s  mother.  Then 
something  caused  her  slowly  to  turn  her  head. 

Jean  himself  stood  there  behind  her,  his  two 
hands  resting  on  the  two  ends  of  the  back  of 
her  chair.  Perhaps  it  was  they  that  made  her 
feel  that  moment  as  if  two  wings  were  growing 
on  her  shoulders.  She  sprang  past  him  into  the 
house  with  a strength  and  vigor  she  had  not 
dreamed  of  again  possessing.  She  could  not 
let  Squire  Andersgelt  sec  how  glad  she  Was  to 
meet  this  her  true  lover. 

Then  Jean  stepped  oat  npon  the  fiat  door- 
stone,  opened  the  stout  purse  he  wore  at  his 
belt,  and  showed  its  rolls  of  Spanish  dollars  and 
doubloons.  “ To-morrpw,  Sir,”  said  he,  stand- 
ing on  no  ceremony,  “your  mortgage  will  be 
raised,  for  we  retain  the  right  of  redemption. 

And  now  begone !” 

Inside  the  doors  that  evening,  with  Cicely 
resting  in  his  arms,  Jean  told  her  enough  of  his 
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adventure  for  her  to  guess  the  rest.  She  was 
wiser  than  many  would  have  been,  and  did  not 
suffer  a breath  of  horror  to  repel  her.  She  knew 
the  sidelong  savage  law  of  one  half  his  nature, 
and  saw  that  by  his  code  his  deed  was  right. 
It  was  not  that  half,  however,  that  she  loved. 
Singularly  now  she  thought  no  more  of  dying, 
and  only  dedicated  all  her  future  strength  and 
life  to  the  winning  of  his  will  to  gentler  and 
loftier  law — to  the  teaching  of  that  love  whose 
beginning  perhaps  he  had  scarcely  heard,  and 
whose  first  and  last  is  included  in  the  one  man- 
date of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  how  can  you  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you — 
how  can  you  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  un- 
til you  have  loved  God  better  than  yourself? 

So  the  mortgage  was  paid ; and  the  mother 
was  to  sing  her  old  fuguing  tunes  in  peace  till 
with  his  feet  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  the 
Beloved  should  indeed  come  across  the  hills  and 
take  her  home. 

As  for  Captain  Jean,  when  he  had  sent  to  the 
brig  Buffer  the  two  bags  of  doubloons  that  be- 
longed there,  he  applied  the  rest  of  his  wealth 
to  the  purchase  of  a vessel  that  entirely  pleased 
his  fancy,  for  he  could  no  more  live  upon  dry 
land  than  a nautilus.  When  the  wind  blew 
hard  and  rumbled  down  the  chimney,  and  not  a 
plank  or  rafter  trembled,  Captain  Jean  felt  sure 
the  house  itself  was  about  to  founder,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  an  entirely  new  emotion,  which 
he  could  call  nothing  but  fear,  and  in  very  des- 
peration he  declared  he  must  needs  take  to  blue 
water  or  remain  a coward  for  life.  Cicely  mean- 
while had  succeeded  in  her  work  to  the  point 
that,  though  with  his  rude  logic  he  still  reasoned 
that  his  liberty  being  his  own  he  had  the  right 
to  set  his  own  price  upon  it,  and  for  the  time 
that  it  had  been  taken  from  him  he  considered 
so  many  oitavas  of  diamonds  as  fair  equivalence, 
yet,  since  she  was  so  earnest,  so  soon  as  he  had 
doubled  them,  and  that  would  bo  in  a half  dozen 
voyages,  there  should  be  returned  to  the  impe- 
rial Don  Pedro  all  that  to  which  Captain  Jean 
had  helped  himself.  And  there  she  contentedly 
acquiesced,  still  carrying  on  her  works  subter- 
raneously  till  victory  should  crown  them  openly. 
And  this  was  all  the  easier  for  her  to  do,  since, 
sailing  his  own  ship,  Captain  Jean  had  the  con- 
sent of  no  owners  to  ask,  and  took  his  wife  wdth 
him  out  of  every  port  he  sailed  : simmering  over 
the  sea  to  Spain,  loitering  in  Ionian  waters,  or 
flying  before  the  tropical  winds  in  rich  passages 
from  island  to  island  of  the  treasured  South  Sea 
Archipelagoes.  Yet  always,  whether  they  win- 
tered among  the  vines  of  Madeira  or  the  palms 
of  Trinidad,  there  was  one  little  summer  haven 
to  which  they  constantly  returned  ; and  by-and- 
l»y,  when  death  had  taken  the  old  mother,  out 
of  the  storms  of  his  great  hearty  grief  it  was 
Cicely’s  hand  that  steered  Captain  Jean  into  a 
holier  haven. 


MY  SOLDIER. 

PON  a hard-’won  battle-field, 

Whose  recent  blood-stains  shock  the  skies, 
By  hasty  burial  half-concealed, 

With  death  in  his  dear  eyes, 

• My  B&ldier  lies. 

Oh,  thought  more  sharp  than  bayonet- thrust — 
Of  blood-drops  on  his  silken  hair, 

Of  his  whito  forehead  in  the  dust, 

Of  bis  last  gasping  prayer, 

And  1 not  there ! 

I know,  while  hi9  warm  life  escaped. 

And  his  blue  eyes  closed  shudderingly, 

His  heart's  last  fluttering  pulses  shaped 
One  yearning  wish  for  me — 

Oh  agony! 

For  I,  in  cruel  ignorance, 

While  yet  his  last  sigh  pained  tbe  air, 

I trifled — sung  or  laughed,  perchauce, 

With  roses  in  my  hair, 

All  unaware. 

In  dreams  I see  him  fall  again, 

Where  cannons  roar  and  guidons  wave — 

Then  wake  to  hear  the  lonesome  rain, 

Weeping  the  fallen  brave, 

Drip  on  his  grave. 

Since  treason  sought  our  country’s  heart, 

Ah,  fairer  body  never  yet 
From  nobler  soul  was  torn  apart; 

No  braver  blood  has  wet 
Her  coronet 

No  spirit  more  intense  and  fine 

Strives  where  her  starry  banners  wave; 

No  gentler  face,  beloved,  than  thine 
Sleeps  in  & soldier’s  grave — 

No  heart  more  brave. 

And  though  his  mound  I may  not  trace, 

Or  weep  above  his  buried  head, 

The  grateful  spring  shall  find  the  place, 

And  with  her  blossoms  spread 
His  quiet  bed. 

The  soul  I loved  is  still  alive, 

The  name  I loved  is  Freedom’s  boast; 

I clasp  these  helpful  truths,  and  strive 
To  feel,  though  great  the  cost, 

Nothing  is  lost; 

Since  all  of  him  that  erst  was  dear 
Is  safe;  his  life  wa9  nobly  spent. 

And  it  is  well.  Oh,  draw  Thou  near, 

Light  my  bewilderment, 

Make  me  content? 
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EXPLORING  THE  MAGALLO- 
WAY. 

ONE  morning  Brown  and  I,  after  a night 
spent  in  a hayloft,  sat  down  to  a breakfast 
which  set  at  unblushing  defiance  every  rule 
sanctioned  by  approved  usage.  The  scene  of 
the  repast  was  a log-house,  at  the  source  of  the 
Connecticut.  Hard  by,  breaking  from  its  pa- 
rent lake,  tossing,  foaming,  and  fuming,  the 
Yankee  river  made  its  start  in  life  in  a spirit 
of  lawless  riot  which  held  forth  indifferent 
promise  of  the  prosperous  respectability  of  its 
later  course. 

The  house  consisted  of  one  large  room  be- 
low, and  a loft  above.  It  was  built  of  logs 
squared  with  the  axe,  calked  with  clay  and 
moss,  and  well  begrimed  with  smoke.  Ther6 
was  a cavernous  fire-place  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  a hearth  of  the  same  material,  as  pictur- 
esque in  its  ridges  and  depressions  as  one  of  the 
papier-mache  models  of  Switzerland  for  the  use 
of  schools.  .In  one  corner  the  water  of  a nat- 
ural spring  was  led,  by  a wooden  pipe,  into  a 
large  wooden  trough,  whence  it  escaped  by  a 
waste-pipe  at  the  farther  end ; in  another  cor- 
ner was  a spinning-wheel,  in  another  a bed ; 
and  in  the  fourth  an  accumulation  of  shabby 
children,  the  eldest  boy  making  a trap  for  chip- 
munks, and  the  eldest  girl  rocking  the  baby’s  cra- 
dle. Of  the  table  and  the  table-cloth  perhaps  the 
less  said  the  better.  They  sustained  a repast  of 
which  a pudding-dish  filled  with  salt  pork,  and 
a milk-pan  piled  with  dough-nuts,  formed  the 
more  conspicuous  features ; while  a green  cheese, 
a dish  of  cucumbers,  and  two  raspberry  pies  sup- 
plied a finish  to  the  entertainment.  The  host 
and  proprietor,  Mr.  Lewis  Gookin,  sat  at  the 
board  in  one  of  those  garments  which  Garibaldi 
has  made  classic — a muscular,  thick-set  man, 
with  a swarthy  face  and  a knowing  eye,  while 
the  hostess,  lank,  wiry,  and  energetic,  vibrated 
between  the  fire-place,  the  table,  and  the  family 
group  in  the  corner,  now  cuffing  the  ears  of  a 
contumacious  infant  with  the  same  unimpas- 
sioned vigor  with  which  she  tossed  the  dough- 
nuts in  the  frying-pan,  and  now  turning  to- 
ward the  guests  with  the  hospitable  inquiry, 
“Wouldn’t  yer  like  nothin’  more?’’  As  for 
the  latter,  the  guests,  they  were  a pair  of  Sopho- 
mores on  their  vacation  travels. 

What  peculiar  attraction  they  could  discover 
in  three  log-houses  and  a saw-mill,  which  then 
formed,  and  perhaps  form  to  this  day,  the  set- 
tlement of  Lake  Connecticut,  it  might  not  bo 
easy  to  explain.  But  the  settlement  of  Lake 
Connecticut  was  to  them  but  the  jumping-off* 
place  whence  they  proposed  to  dive  into  a re- 
moter world  of  mystery. 

Northward,  beyond  the  lake,  ridge  above 
ridge  in  hazy  distance,  rose  the  high  mount- 
ains which  form  the  Canadian  boundary,  sav- 
age, pathless,  unfreqnented — because  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  by  going  there : in  short,  a 
howling  wilderness.  As  respects  game,  its 
promise  was  far  from  brilliant.  A possible 


deer,  a not  impossible  moose,  a faint  chance  of 
a bear,  a racoon,  a Canada  porcupine,  or  a 
sneaking  44  bob-cat,”  were  but  a lean  and  mea- 
gre offset  for  hard  work,  hard  sleep,  and  hard 
fare.  These  advantages,  too,  might  be  enjoyed 
elsewhere  in  large  measure,  at  the  price  of  no 
hardship  whatever,  and  no  other  labor  than  pad- 
dling a birch  canoe  or  lifting  it  over  a portage. 
Superior  barbarism,  superior  solitude,  and  the 
potent  charm  of  the  unknown,  may  possibly 
j seem  to  a censorious  criticism  not  wholly  adc- 
■ quate  to  lure  well-regulated  minds  along  a path 
of  such  manifold  and  varied  discomfort.  But 
De  gus tib us  non , etc. 

Mr*  Gookin,  though  he  had  never  seen  the 
regions  in  question,  had  willingly  sold  his  serv- 
ices to  the  expedition.  Being  long-armed, 

| brawny,  and  skillful  with  the  axe,  he  promised 
to  be  a useful  though  not  an  interesting  auxil- 
iary. In  refinement  he  rivaled  a New  York 
alderman.  Every  Saturday  ho  got  his  newspa- 
per at  the  cost  of  a five-miles’  walk  to  the  post- 
office;  and  thus  illumined,  felt  himself  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  knottiest  points  of  polity, 
theology,  or  war.  The  most  preposterous  and 
instructive  feature  of  his  character  was  his  an- 
cestral pride.  He  claimed  descent,  not  from 
his  namesake  of  colonial  fame,  but  from  the 
liberal  Dudley,  him  in  whose  pocket  was  found 
after  death  that  generous  appeal, 

4i  Let  men  of  God  in  court  and  churches  watch 
'G&lnat  all  that  do  a toleration  hatch." 

A galaxy  of  Indian  fighters  and  revolutionary 
heroes  enhanced  his  hereditary  glories,  so  that 
he  might  well  regard  his  employers  as  tinseled 
upstarts,  conscious  that  in  himself,  the  unwashed 
Gookin,  reposed  the  type  of  a true  noblesse. 

Breakfast  over,  the  expedition  set  forth. 
Gookin  threw  over  his  back  a bag  well  packed 
with  the  needful,  shouldered  his  axe,  and,  with 
no  sign  of  farewell  to  wife  or  children,  led  the 
way  at  a sharp  pace  through  the  burned  stumps 
of  his  potato  field.  We  followed  in  his  wake 
with  gun,  blanket,  and  knapsack.  A two-hours’ 
tramp  along  a bridle-path,  through  woods  and 
swamps,  brought  us  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
second  of  the  three  lakes  from  which  the  Con- 
necticut takes  its  rise.  Here,  to  the  profound 
contentment  of  one  of  the  party,  no  trace  of  a 
clearing  or  cabin  was  visible,  and  woods,  water, 
and  rocks  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  point  was  now  to  get  across  the  lake. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Gookin  collected  the  trunks  of 
dead  pines,  cut  them  into  lengths,  and  shoved 
them  into  the  water,  where  Brown  and  I lashed 
them  together  with  grape-vines.  This  aquatic 
toil  exercised  a depressing  influence  on  the  mind 
of  my  comrade.  His  visage  lengthened  as.it 
• proceeded,  and  when — the  raft  finished  at  last 
— the  fire  was  kindled,  the  kettle  slung,  and  wc 
sat  down  cross-legged  around  it  to  dine,  it  was 
evident  that  doubts  and  misgivings  were  prey- 
ing upon  his  spirit.  At  length  he  spoke.  The 
tenor  of  his  words  filled  me  with  anxiety,  and  I 
hastened  to  draw  him  aside  behind  the  neighbor- 
ing bushes,  lest,  by  a show  of  dissension  between 
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the  commanders,  authority  should  suffer.  Here, 
with  some  emphasis,  he  expressed  himself  to  this 
effect — that  he  didn’t  see  the  use  of  going  any 
further ; that  he’d  be  hanged  if  he  saw  the  sense 
of  tramping  up  and  down  through  a beastly  wil- 
derness just  because  it  teas  a wilderness ; that 
it  wasn’t  every  body  that  had  the  tastes  of  a Pot- 
tawatomie redskin;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he 
generally  went  in  for  a faint  touch  of  civilization. 

Against  these  somewhat  reasonable  positions 
it  was  urged  that  a wider  diffusion  of  Pottawat- 
omie tastes  was  the  grand  desideratum  of  a 
bookish  age ; that  if  all  Harvard  College  were 
emptied  once  a year  into  the  backwoods,  it  would 
be  well  for  their  bodies  and  their  immortal  souls ; 
that  to  retreat  from  any  enterprise  once  begun 
was  a disgrace  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  wipe 
off;  that  if  he  wished  to  secede,  he  was  free  to 
do  so,  since  coercion  would  by  no  means  be  at- 
tempted, but  that,  besides  the  ineffaceable  ig- 
nominy of  such  procedure,  he  would  have  to 
take  the  back  track  alone. 

Brown  yielded  to  this  reasoning,  and  unity 
of  counsels  was  restored;  yet  the  interests  of 
the  expedition,  it  was  but  too  apparent,  required 
that  he  should  find  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
in  a position  where  advance  was  easier  than  re- 
treat. 

All  being  ready,  we  embarked,  poled  over  the 
shallows,  and,  when  off  soundings,  took  to  our 
paddles.  The  shore  receded,  the  world  of  wa- 
ters was  around  us;  often,  indeed,  up  to  our 
ankles,  for  our  raft  was  none  too  buoyant.  In 
an  hour  or  more  we  neared  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  shore  was  fringed  with  matted  alders 
after  a fashion  which  made  it  impossible  to  say 
where  water  ended  and  solid  earth  begun.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  laboring  with  an  inconsiderate 
zeal  to  effect  a landing,  Gookin  plunged  to  his 
waist,  to  his  own  unutterable  ire  and  the  de- 
light of  Brown,  who  had  begun  to  regard  him 
with  an  intense  aversion. 

The  party  being  reunited  on  the  firm  land, 
and  Gookin  having  sufficiently  stamped,  sworn, 
and  shaken  himself,  we  set  our  coarse  northeast 
by  a compass,  and  began  our  march.  It  led  us 
up  a mountain,  densely  wooded,  like  all  the 
rest.  Around  us  was  an  innumerable  host  of 
trunks,  straight  and  crooked,  smooth  with  youth, 
or  bepatched  with  the  mosses  and  lichens  of 
rugged  old  age ; erect  in  pristine  vigor,  or  stag- 
gering for  support  against  their  neighbors ; knot- 
ted and  gnarled,  infected  with  goitres  and  tu- 
mors, warts  and  hideous  fungi ; or  dribbling 
pitch  and  turpentine  from  frost-rent  crevices 
and  the  stumps  of  wind-amputated  limbs.  Their 
dead  comrades,  in  every  stage  of  dissolution  and 
every  variety  of  posture,  cumbered  the  earth  be- 
low, overgrown  with  a vile  mesh-work  of  vines 
and  creepers,  scrub  oaks  and  scrub  savins,  mat- 
ted juniper  and  trailing  winter-green.  Looking 
upward,  w*e  could  enjoy  at  intervals  a hand’s 
breadth  of  sky  between  the  leaves,  and  the  sur- 
rounding circle  of  vision  varied  from  throe  yards 
to  fifteen.  Now  and  then  there  was  a “wind- 
fair — a disgusting  feature  of  forest  scenery,  ow- 


ing its  origin  to  the  passage  of  a whirlwind,  sweep- 
ing {iown  the  trees  and  piling  them  in  masses. 
One  of  them,  in  a hollow  place,  where  a gorge 
opened  from  the  mountain,  presented  an  aspect 
singularly  unpleasing.  It  was  of  old  date,  for 
the  forest  had  grown  up  around  and  over  it. 
Some  of  the  trees  had  their  heels  in  the  air, 
some  their  heads,  some  were  prostrate  and  sprawl- 
ing, and  the  rest  pitched  together  at  every  angle 
which  the  tyrannical  caprice  of  the  tornado  had 
ordained.  All  were  more  or  less  rotten,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  position.  Some  were  a 
mass  of  pulp,  delicately  coated  over  with  a sleek 
green  moss,  which,  pressed  with  the  finger, 
oozed  water  like  a sponge.  Others,  less  per- 
ishable, or  lifted  higher  from  the  earth,  still 
showed  fight  against  the  elements,  and  scores 
of  red  cedars  in  particular  bristled  out  of  every 
part  of  the  pile  in  an  execrable  chevaux-dc- 
frise. 

From  its  extent  and  tho  nature  of  the  ground 
it  was  hard  to  get  round  it,  so  we  essayed  to 
scramble  through.  Brown  reached  the  top, 
where  a faithless  log  squelched  beneath  his  foot, 
and  let  him  in.  A spasm  convulsed  his  visage 
as  the  thought  flashed  upon  him  that  he  was 
about  to  bring  up  on  the  hairy  back  of  some 
bear,  catamount,  or  wolf  domiciled  below.  Find- 
ing a more  eligible  resting-place,  his  agitation 
subsided,  and  without  trying  to  extricate  himself, 
ho  sat,  half  buried  among  sticks  and  branches, 
singing  with  a sardonic  humor  which  did  him 
honor : 

11  Oh,  happy  am  I ! 

From  care  I am  free! 

Oh,  why  are  not  all 

Contented  like  me?” 

Having  cleared  the  windfall  and  passed  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  we  began  our  descent  on 
the  other  side.  Now  and  then  a partridge  would 
rustle  off  among  the  underbrush,  and  as  he  stopped 
to  look  back  we  knocked  off  his  head  with  a rifle- 
ball.  At  length,  as  the  forest  grew  dusky,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a deep  valley  between  the 
mountain  we  had  crossed  and  a much  higher 
ridge,  which  we  reserved  for  the  next  dny. 

Here  we  found  a brook,  if  brook  it  could  be 
called,  half  buried  as  it  vras  under  fallen  trees 
and  the  moss-grown  decay  of  the  forest,  tink- 
ling faintly  from  its  lurking-places,  or  sleeping, 
black  and  lustrous,  in  deep  pools  among  the 
rocks.  A few  yards  of  level  ground  not  far  off 
offered  a tolerable  camping-place.  Gookin  took 
to  his  axe,  and  soon  came  staggering  in  with 
load  after  load  of  logs  till  he  had  gathered  a 
heap  large  enough  to  supply  a well-ordered  fam- 
ily for  a month.  We,  on  our  part,  attacked 
with  our  knives  the  spruce-trees  which  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  from  infancy  to  age,  sprang  in 
profusion  from  the  crtfviees  of  the  neighboring 
rocks,  clasping  them  with  their  rugged  roots, 
like  the  inexorable  gripe  of  a drowning  man. 
We  cut  the  soft  green  boughs  and  laid  them  on 
the  ground,  each  overlapping  its  neighbor,  the 
larger  below,  the  smaller  and  softer  above.  This 
was  the  bed,  and  a knapsack  served  for  pillow. 
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Darkness  closed  fast  in  this  deep  and  shadowed 
spot,  but  the  flaring  camp-fire  took  the  place  of 
daylight.  A row  of  partridges,  spitted  on  up- 
right sticks,  roasted  before  it;  a mess  of  minute 
trout,  jerked  by  Brown  from  the  pools  of  the 
little  brook,  hissed  in  the  frying-pan  ; and  solid 
bread,  with  tea  of  singular  flavor — both  from 
Mrs.  Gookin’s  larder — completed  the  repast. 
Long  before  it  was  over  a thick  blackness  had 
settled  on  the  forest.  As  we  sat  cross-legged  j 
before  the  embers  Brown  pointed  to  a ghastly 
white  object  towering  in  the  outer  gloom  like 
a tatterdemalion  ghost,  whose  ragged  drapery 
flapped  about  him  in  the  breeze.  It  was  an 
old  “canoe  birch”  tree,  dead  and  dry,  its  top 
shivered  by  wind  or  lightning,  and  its  bark 
hanging  in  tattered  sheets.  “Let’s  touch  her 
off,”  suggested  Gookin,  and  held  a fire-brand 
to  the  tree.  Quick  as  lightning  there  leaped 
up  a spire  of  crackling  flame,  vivid  as  the  blaze 
of  a bonfire.  Within  the  circle  of  the  fierce 
illumination  the  jagged  points  of  the  rocks,  the 
shaggy  masses  of  the  hemlocks  and  the  firs, 
skeletons  of ‘dead  trees,  misshapen  boughs,  con- 
torted roots,  like  knotted  reptiles,  stood  forth  in 
a fiery  distinctness  that  made  the  outer  caverns 
of  darknes's  more  portentous  and  suggestive. 

It  was  but  a momentary  blaze,  and  the  shad- 
ows again  gathered  about  us.  Gookin  threw  a 
fresh  log  or  two  on  our  fire,  stirred  it  with  a 
long  pole,  scooped  a live  cool  into  the  well- 
crammed  bowl  of  his  pipe,  wrapped  himself  in 
an  old  horse-blanket,  and  lay  down  on  his  bed 
of  spruce.  Clasping  his  horny  fingers  behind 
his  head  to  relieve  the  asperities  of  the  log 
which  formed  his  pillow',  and  thrusting  toward 
the  embers  a pair  of  cowhide  boots  whose  tawny 
hues  betrayed  a life-long  estrangement  from  the 
blacking  bottle,  he  began,  between  puffs  of  pun- 
gent smoke,  to  enliven  the  night  with  anecdote 
apd  jest.  He  spoke  of  the  Gookins  of  old  re- 
nown ; of  one  who,  having  enlisted  as  a ranger 
under  the  redoubted  Major  Rogers,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties, 
and  grilled  by  the  Indians  at  Crown  Point,  and 
of  another  who  slew  a gigantic  Englishman  at 
Concord  fight.  There  was  one  of  his  race  to 
whom  his  thoughts  recurred  with  an  especial 
pride  and  tenderness,  a certain  Mrs.  Jemima 
Home,  who  was,  he  averred,  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  New  England  ever  knew,  and  who, 
dwelling  in  a log-cabin  in  the  township  of  Num- 
ber Four,  was,  during  the  old  French  war,  sur- 
prised by  Indians  and  ruthlessly  carried  off. 
Arrived  in  Canada,  her  charms  wrought  with 
such  vehemence  on  the  ardent  mind  of  a young 
French  officer  that  he  went  stark  mad,  and 
would  fain  have  drowned  himself.  Once  more 
restored  to  home  and.  friends,  it  became  her  lot, 
through  the  casualties  of  frontier  life  and  her 
own  redundant  graces,  several  times  to  undergo 
a change  of  name,  and  a troubled  life  reposed 
at  last  in  calm  union  with  Mr.  Amos  Tute.  Of 
her  uncounted  progeny  the  last  sleeps  in  Brat- 
tleborough  church-yard  beneath  these  mourn- 
ful lines : 


“Here  lyes,  cut  down  like  unripe  fruit. 

The  eon  of  Mr.  Amos  Tute.” 

And  in  good  truth  the  tablet  is  there. 

From  such  reminiscences  Mr.  Gookin  passed 
to  humbler  therafcs.  He  spoke  of  the  moose, 
the  bear,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  wolverine.  He 
told  how,  on  a frosty  night,  a yell  from  his  wife 
waked  him  in  time  to  sec  the  green  eyes  of  a 
tassel-eared  lynx  looking  in  at  the  window.  He 
j recounted  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbor  Bill 
Henderson,  who,  setting  a trap  for  a bear,  caught 
his  own  cow.  He  himself  had  had  a thrilling 
adventure  with  a bear,  briefly  touched  upon  as 
follows : 

“ One  night  I was  out  in  the  back  lot  looking 
artor  some  marten  traps,  and  I see  a big  bear 
down  in  the  holler.  Well,  it  started  me  and 
made  me  kind  o’  sally  back.  * Well,*  says  I,  * it 
ain’t  nothin’  but  a black  stump,’  says  I.  So  I 
goes  up  close  to  it,  and,  no  mistake,  it  was  a 
stump!” 

With  such  discourse  Mr.  Gookin  beguiled  the 
hours  till  the  music  of  his  voice  gave  place  to 
deeper  sounds.  Brown,  too,  bundled  in  his 
blue  Mackinaw  blanket,  lay  unconscious  as  a 
mummy.  I listened  for  a while  to  the  hooting 
of  a distant  owl,  and  watched  the  sparks,  which, 
streaming  from  the  glowing  embers,  wandered 
like  troops  of  fire-flies  against  the  dusky  sky 
till  sight  grew  dim,  and  I joined  my  oblivious 
comrades. 

At  sunrise  we  were  journeying  again  through 
the  damp  and  misty  woods,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two,  by  dint  of  walking  and  climbing,  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  Here,  however,  we 
were  still  buried  in  the  forest,  and  saw  nothing 
but  our  usual  very  limited  prospect  of  trees 
alive  and  dead,  erect  and  prostrate.  High 
above  the  rest  one  old  pine  reared  its  rustling 
top  aloft,  and  against  it  a tall  spruce,  deaft  and 
blanched  by  the  elements,  had  been  blown  in 
such  a manner  as  to  form  with  its  numerous 
side  branches  a tolerable  ladder.  Up  this  I 
proceeded  to  climb,  and  as  I mounted  above  the 
level  of  surrounding  boughs,  glimpses  began  to 
open  of  the  stern  world  around — dim  swells  of 
distant  forest,  shaggy  mountain  tops,  the  gleam 
and  flash  of  falling  waters ; till  at  length,  shad- 
owy and  vast,  the  savage  panorama  lay  revealed. 
North  and  south,  east  and  west,  stretched  a vir- 
gin wilderness,  no  trace  of  human  dwelling  or 
sign  of  human  toil.  Far  westward,  bosomed  in 
woods,  Lake  Connecticut  glimmered  like  pallid 
silver.  Circling  toward  the  south  a range  of 
rugged  mountains  sank  with  sheer  descent  upon 
a gorge  so  deep  and  densely  wooded  that,  though 
the  nature  of  the  ground  showed  it  to  be  the 
channel  of  a water-course,  no  glimpse  of  the 
buried  stream  was  visible.  I observed  the  lay 
of  the  land,  took  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
descended. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  found  our- 
selves in  a forest  of  pitch-pine.  The  ground 
was  soft  and  slippery  with  the  carpet  of  dry 
threadlike  leaves  which  covered  it,  and  as  the 
day  was  hot,  the  breathless  air  was  clogged 
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with  the  odors  of  the  oozing  turpentine.  Next 
came  a tract  overgrown  with  dwarf  savins.  As 
wo  pushed  and  fought  our  way  through,  the 
prickly  branches  switched  our  faces  in  a fash- 
ion singularly  provocative  of  fre,  goading  Brown 
to  madness,  and  drawing  strange  oaths  from  the 
more  philosophic  Gookin.  We  lost  each  other 
in  these  execrable  thickets ; and  when  at  last  I 
had  struggled  through  I saw  before  me  a screen 
of  young  maple  saplings,  the  green  transparency 
of  whose  leaves  betokened  an  opening  beyond. 
Issuing  from  the  cover  I stood  on  a sheet  of  sun- 
scorched  rock,  where  the  crisp  mosses  crackled 
tinder  the  foot.  Before  me  rose  wooded  heights 
basking  in  the  sun,  but  a deep  gulf  intervened, 
and,  advancing  a few  steps,  I stood  on  the  edge 
of  a precipice,  whence,  looking  down,  I saw  a 
riotous  stream  curveting  in  wrath,  and  lashing 
its  headstrong  w'ay  among  rocks  and  boulders. 
I fired  my  rifle  as  a signal  to  Brown  and  Gook- 
in. The  whip-like  report  leaped  in  tingling  re- 
verberation from  rock  to  rock  and  died  in  a dis- 
contented growl.  To  while  the  time  I loosened  a 
piece  of  rock  and  pushed  it  from  the  brink.  It 
dashed  rattling  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  gave 
rude  thumps  to  the  stunted  firs  rooted  in  the 
clefts,  startled  two  crows  from  a dead  tree  be- 
low, sent  them  flapping  and  cawing  down  the 
gorge,  and  broke  at  last  with  a crash  on  a rock 
at  the  bottom.  Brown  and  Gookin  presently 
appeared,  the  former  by  no  means  in  the  sun- 
niest of  his  moods.  The  announcement  that 
one  grand  object  of  our  toils  was  reached — that 
the  expedition  had  at  length  arrived  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Magalloway,  kindled  no  responsive 
enthusiasm.  And  when  he  learned  that  our 
future  path  lay  along  the  channel  of  this  up- 
roarious torrent  his  disgust  found  vent  in  mut- 
tered expletives.  In  fact,  as  we  looked  down 
on  it,  it  promised  no  especial  facilities  as  a 
thoroughfare. 

The  point  was  now  to  reach  it.  A parachute 
might  have  effected  the  object,  but  we  were  un- 
provided with  such  convenience.  After  some 
search  and  scrambling,  however,  we  found  a 
place  at  a little  distance,  where,  clinging  to 
trees  and  bushes,  we  got  down  without  difficul- 
ty. Here  an  auspicious  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  Brown.  The  stream,  tumbling  over 
ledges,  whirling  in  pebbly  basins,  or  lurking, 
sullen  and  dark,  under  the  brows  of  projecting 
rocks,  was  eminently  suggestive  of  trout.  Brown 
hastened  to  cut  a slender  birch  sapling;  and 
having  extemporized  a fishing-rod  we  beheld 
him  leaping,  with  earnest  visage,  from  rock  to 
rock,  twitching  a prize  from  each  cascade  and 
pool,  and  stringing  them  on  a hooked  switch. 
Meanwhile  we  made  our  bivouac  on  a flat 
boulder,  encircled  by  the  seething  water.  The 
dry  drift-wood  which  had  lodged  against  it  sup- 
plied our  fire,  and  here,  cross-legged  around  it, 
shaded  by  the  birches  that  edged  the  rocks 
above  us,  we  smoked  our  pipes  in  placid  con- 
tentment. Next,  strapping  on  our  knapsacks, 
we  began  a new  stage  of  our  joumeyings. 
Sometimes  it  was  jumping,  sometimes  it  was 


wading,  sometimes  climbing,  sometimes  swing- 
ing by  the  hands,  sometimes  balancing  with 
outstretched  arms  over  a fallen  trunk  which 
bridged  a chasm.  Sometimes  the  stream  loi- 
tered gloomily  among  rocks  darkened  by  sombre 
hemlocks;  sometimes  it  sparkled  over  sunny 
ledges.  Every  where  the  forest,  its  verdant 
legions  thronging  hill  and  hollow,  slinking  their 
leafy  plumes  from  the  verge  of  crags,  swarming 
like  desperate  climbers  up  the  face  of  precipices, 
making  lodgment  in  the  chinks  of  protruding 
rocks,  wedging  them  asunder,  and  again  clamp- 
ing them  together  with  the  gripe  of  embracing 
roots.  As  we  descended  brooks  large  and  small 
joined  the  main  channel,  some  tumbling  in 
sheeted  falls,  some  gliding,  silent  and  black, 
from  ficneath  masses  of  moss-grown  logs  and 
caverns  of  matted  verdure.  The  country,  too, 
became  less  rugged;  and  thus  our  torrent  was 
presently  resolved  into  a stream  of  fair  propor- 
tion and  decorous  mien.  As  evening  aj>- 
proached,  however,  listening  in  the  stillness  of 
the  woods,  wc  heard  the  plunge  of  a distant 
waterfall,  indicating  a relapse  info  old  habits 
of  riot,  and  following  the  sound,  wc  sawr  the 
stream  dashing  at  one  bold  leap  into  a basin 
of  rock.  On  its  brink  we  made  our  camp; 
and  here,  in  a short  time,  we  caught  trout 
enough — the  smallest  a foot  long — to  feast  a 
dozen  men. 

In  the  morning,  the  council-fire  being  kin- 
dled, we  deliberated  as  to  our  future  course. 
Brown  was  for  getting  to  the  settlements — he 
didn't  care  how — the  quickest  way  was  the  best. 
.Gookin  opined  that  wc  bad  better  pursue  our 
journey  on  a raft.  I was  for  making  a bark 
canoe.  The  fact  that  none  of  us  knew  how 
was  declared  an  insufficient  objection.  Gookin 
sought  out  a suitable  spmee-tree,  for  there  were 
no  birches  large  enough,  and,  baring  his  brawny 
arms,  contemplated  his  victim  for  a w hile,  walk- 
ing round  it  and  whistling  gently.  Then,  brac- 
ing himself  to  his  w'ork,  the  woods  rang  to  his 
rapid  and  deadly  strokes,  while  with  each  effort 
Mr.  Gookin  jerked  upward  from  his  chest  a gut- 
tural sound  singularly  unpleasant. 

The  spruce-tree  fell  w ith  a crash,  and  Gookin 
proceeded  to  hew  off  some  fourteen  feet  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Next  with  his  axe  he 
carefully  split  the  bark  lengthwise.  Then  with 
wedges  wc  pryed  off  the  pliant  covering,  which 
peeled  readily,  the  sap  being  in  full  motion;  till 
at  length  the  log  lay  exposed  in  white  and  glist- 
ening nudity,  and  the  great  roll  of  bark  lay  whole 
and  sound  beside  it.  Now  we  cut  tall  straight 
saplings  of  the  white  ash,  split  them  with  the 
axe,  trimmed  them  with  our  knives,  lashed  them 
together  at  the  ends,  braced  them  apart  with 
cross-bars,  and  fortified  them  w ith  numerous  ribs 
of  the  same  tough  and  pliant  wood.  For  our 
lashings  wre  used  the  fibrous  slivers  of  the  ash — 
the  same  of  which  the  Indians  make  baskets — 
and  the  slender  roots  of  the  spruce,  ripped  in 
abundance  from  the  surrounding  soil.  The 
frame  made,  we  proceeded  to  lap  tho  bark  over 
it,  the  smooth  side  outward,  sewing  it  firmly 
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with  spruce  roots  thrust  through  holes  made  with 
a sharpened  stick.  At  either  end  we  closed  the 
crevices  with  melted  spruce-gum,  and  fortified 
the  bottom  with  double  sheets  of  bark  resting  on 
the  ribs  within.  Our  work  was  done ! Had  an 
Indian  seen  it  he  would  have  killed  himself  with 
laughing.  We  gazed  upon  it  with  pride;  yet 
our  pride  was  dashed  with  secret  misgivings. 

Another  encampment  by  the  waterfall,  and 
at  daybreak  we  prepared  to  embark.  Tenderly, 
and  with  parental  care,  the  canoe  was  placed 
upon  the  water.  Cautiously  wo  took  our  places, 
and,  kneeling  on  the  green  and  yielding  bark, 
gently  plied  our  paddles.  She  swam  like  a duck. 
Not  an  egg-shell  of  water  came  in  at  her  seams. 
Our  eyes  met  in  mutual  congratulation.  As  we 
glided  down  the  placid  windings  of  the  stream — 
now  in  sunlight,  now  in  the  shadow  of  thd  woods 
— flocks  of  wild  ducks  winged  their  splashing 
flight  across  the  surface,  and  dived  under  the 
alders  which  fringed  the  shore.  It  was  a short- 
lived prosperity.  A leaping  and  curveting  of 
water  in  front  gave  warning  of  a neighboring 
rapid.  Down  we  slid,  each  holding  his  breath 
in  fear,  not  for  ourselves — for  the  water  was 
hardly  deep  enough  to  drown  a rabbit — but  for 
the  frail  bark  which  boro  us  and  our  fortunes. 
Five  minutes  passed,  and  another  rapid  appear- 
ed. “Steady! — keep  her  head  down  stream! 
Look  out  there ! — What  the  deuce !”  Quick  as 
lightning  the  canoe  was  ripped  open,  a flood  of 
water  poured  in,  and  she  swamped  instantly. 
The  sharp  point  of  a rock,  lurking  invisibly  at 
an  inch  below  the  surface,  had  caught  her  bows 
and  cut  an  open  gash,  about  four  feet  long, 
through  the  bark.  We  seized  our  luggage  and 
waded  laughing  to  the  shore,  while  the  wreck  of 
the  canoe,  rolling  over  and  over,  went  down  the 
rapid. 

An  hour’s  plodding  through  the  woods  and 
we  came  to  a basin  of  dull  waters,  set  deep 
among  the  forests.  Here  the  stream  we  had 
been  tracing  is  joined  by  a larger  stream,  and 
the  result  is  a river  usually  navigable  for  boats. 
On  a knoll  overlooking  the  basin  was  the  desert- 
ed hunting-camp  of  some  strolling  Indian,  os 
appeared  by  the  fish-spears,  broken  paddles,  and 
vessels  of  birch  bark  scattered  about  the  place. 
Thus  far  Fortune  had  smiled  on  us.  Naw  her 
aspect  changed,  for  clouds  rose  from  the  east, 
and  rain  began  to  patter  steadily  among  the  dry 
leaves.  Had  we  lent  ear  to  the  dictates  of  a 
considerate  philosophy  and  an  enlightened  wood- 
craft— had  we  built  a ehanty  of  poles  well  roofed 
with  bark  and  carpeted  with  evergreen — we 
might,  with  the  help  of  patience,  cheerfulness, 
and  tobacco,  have  weathered  a week’s  storm  in 
comfort  and  content.  We,  however,  were  nei- 
ther philosophers  nor  Leatherstockings,  but  a 
brace  of  restless  collegians;  and  go  ahead  though 
the  heavens  fall  must  still  be  the  word.  So  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  making  a raft.  Gookin, 
strong  as  an  ox,  dragged  the  timber  from  the 
woods  and  launched  it  in  a cove  beside  the  de- 
serted camp.  We  tore  down  the  wild  grape- 
vines from  the  neighboring  thickets,  and  wading 


to  our  waists  lashed  the  logs  together,  while  the 
river  circulated  about  us  with  a jefreshing  cool- 
ness, and  the  rain  hid  the  surrounding  woods 
like  a gray  curtain. 

All  being  ready  we  pushed  off,  each  armed 
with  a long  setting-pole.  Slowly  we  drifted 
down  the  current,  till  a quicker  movement  and 
an  ugly  tossing  told  us  of  an  approaching  rapid. 
There  was  a grating  sound,  an  awkward  thump, 
a spouting  of  water  between  the  logs,  and  all 
was  smooth  again.  Once  more  the  tossing  be- 
gan, and  again  we  entered  the  troubled  waters. 
There  was  a rushing  and  a surging;  then  a 
heavy  shock,  which  laid  Gookin  sprawling  on 
the  raft  and  nearly  flung  Brown  into  the  river. 
“Shove  her  off!”  roared  Gookin,  recovering 
his  legs  and  pushing  with  his  pole  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face.  She  would  not  budge;  she 
was  wedged  fast  on  a sunken  rock.  The  water 
broke  over  her ; a grape-vine  snapped ; the  logs 
groaned  and  struggled  under  us.  All  was  up 
with  her.  She  was  going  to  pieces,  and  we 
must  abandon  the  wreck.  The  fir-trees  on  shore 
were  dimly  visible  through  the  rain,  with  the 
river  tumbling  between,  not  more  than  three 
feet  deep,  but  full  of  rocks  and  swift  as  a mill- 
race.  Hooking  our  arms  together  and  bracing 
ourselves  with  our  setting-poles,  we  began  our 
progress.  Once  or  twice  the  current  nearly 
took  us  off  our  legs ; but,  climbing  over  boul- 
ders and  plunging  through  gullies,  we  reached 
land  at  last. 

Here,  to  a melancholic  temperament,  the 
prospect  was  not  cheering.  The  black  trunks 
of  the  trees  trickled  with  water,  and  every  bough 
hung  dank  and  dripping.  The  rain  still  pelted 
down,  while  under  foot  was  a compound  of 
black  oozing  mud,  spongy  leaves,  and  the  pulp 
of  rotten  wood.  From  such  material  it  be- 
hooved us,  bedrenched  as  we  were,  to  provide  our 
night’s  lodging.  To  this  end  we  rolled  togeth- 
er five  or  six  large  logs,  and  covered  them  with 
sheets  of  bark,  peeled,  with  the  help  of  our  hatch- 
ets, from  the  neighboring  trees.  This  was  our 
bed.  Over  it,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  wo  made  a sloping  canopy  of  bark,  support- 
ed by  a frame-work  of  poles ; and  in  front,  after 
many  failures,  we  contrived  to  build  an  enor- 
mous fire. 

While  Brown  and  I thus  busied  ourselves 
the  unwearied  Gookin  was  looking  for  a white 
pine,  and  by  good  luck  found  one  to  his  liking 
close  at  hand.  Forthwith  he  assailed  it  with 
his  axe.  The  chips  flew  from  his  strokes  like 
fragments  of  an  exploding  shell ; a wound  yawn- 
ed in  the  huge  trunk ; a groan,  a crash,  a hide- 
ous tearing  of  branches,  a shock  that  shook  the 
forest,  and  tho  regal  tree  lay  prostrate.  The 
next  step  was  to  hew  a “dug-out,”  or  wooden 
canoe,  from  the  massive  trunk ; and  that  day 
Gookin  deserved,  if  he  did  not  win,  the  honors 
of  champion  axeman  of  New  England.  All  the 
afternoon  the  woods  echoed  with  his  blows ; and 
long  after  night  set  in,  lighted  by  a bonfire  of 
pitch-pine,  he  still  labored  at  his  task.  Buf 
toil  must  find  rest  at  last,  and  we  all  presently 
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betook  ourselves  to  our  luxurious  repose.  The 
deluge  had  ceased,  and  the  rain  came  down 
with  a quiet  pertinacity  that  promised  long  en- 
durance, trickling  and  dropping  among  the  in- 
numerable leaves  after  a singularly  weird  and 
rueful  fashion. 

“You  call  this  pleasure,  I suppose!”  said 
Brown,  lying  down  with  a countenance  of  inef- 
fable disgust. 

He  was  reminded  that  it  was  but  an  ordinary 
contingency  of  forest  journeying. 

“ The  forest  be  hanged !”  retorted  Mr.  Brown ; 
“and  if  ever  I catch  myself  in  such  a scrape 
again  I wish  I may  be  shot I” 

In  reply  it  was  freely  admitted  that,  owing 
to  a deficiency  in  extent  and  remoteness,  the 
forests  of  New  England  were  no  longer  capable 
of  affording  any  high  degree  of  enjoyment ; and 
a hope  was  expressed  that  he  would  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  one  of  a party  in  the  next  sum- 
mer to  explore  the  country  about  tho  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchewan. 

Brown's  ire  at  this  suggestion  surpassed  his 
powers  of  language.  He  responded  with  a growl, 
muffled  himself  in  his  wet  blanket,  and  fell  asleep. 
'Gookin  now  rose  and  went  to  the  fire  to  throw 
on  a score  of  logs,  and  prepare,  in  a tin  coffee- 
pot, a fresh  supply  of  the  delicate  tea  which  his 
wife  had  contributed,  and  which,  for  our  better 
encouragement,  we  laced  with  a little  cognac. 
This  done  he  returned  to  his  couch,  bringing 
his  cofiee-pot  with  him.  Gookin  did  not  lack 
brains ; and,  but  for  obstinacy,  coarseness,  self- 
sufficiency,  arrogance,  an  unwavering  eye  for 
the  main  chance,  and  a few  other  trivial  draw- 
backs, he  might  have  been  a good  fellow.  His 
potations  developed  the  full  extent  of  his  collo- 
quial powers,  and  he  discoursed  with  an  unflag- 
ging volubility  on  heavy  questions  of  state  craft 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  settlement 
of  Lake  Connecticut,  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Administration  and  the  insufficient  profits  of 
the  lumber  business,  the  prospects  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  and  the  coquetry  of  Polly  Fos- 
ter, the  patriotism  of  Washington,  the  beauties 
of  his  Farewell  Address,  and  the  unjustifiable 
course  pursued  by  Bill  Henderson  in  a transac- 
tion concerning  a pig.  Thus  the  hours  stole 
on,  till  midnight  would  have  struck  had  there 
been  a clock  in  the  neighborhood,  when,  at 
length,  content  with  each  other,  and  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  Mr.  Gookin  and  I resigned 
ourselves  to  sleep. 

Before  daybreak  Gookin  was  at  work  again. 
In  an  hour  the  canoe,  which  looked  like  a mag- 
nified horse-trough,  was  finished.  We  dragged 
it  down  to  the  water,  shoved  it  in,  and  embark- 
ed in  a drizzle  which  would  have  drenched  us 
if  we  had  not  been  drenched  already.  Gookin 
sat  astern,  Brown  amidships,  and  I took  the 
forward  paddle.  Now  and  then,  as  we  went 
down  a rapid,  we  got  an  ugly  thump  against  a 
rock ; but  our  ill-favored  craft  would  have  stood 
the  butt  of  a battering-ram.  Brown  was  dis- 
consolate, nay,  sulky.  He  paddled  languidly, 
and  when  exhorted  to  work  with  a will  flung 


his  paddle  down,  muffled  himself  in  his  spongy 
blanket,  and  declared  that  he  who  had  got  him 
into  the  scrape  might  get  him  out  again.  Mr. 
Gookin,  who  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  in  whose  cranium  the  organs  of  reverence 
were  invisible,  did  not  disguise  the  feelings 
which  these  demonstrations  iuspired,  and  while 
working  away  at  his  paddle  gave  utterance, 
from  time  to  time,  to  various  general  observe 
tions  touching  laziness,  effeminacy,  want  of 
pluck,  and  the  like,  bearing  forcibly  on  the  case 
before  him.  This  was  far  from  ameliorating 
the  mood  of  Brown,  to  whose  many  grievances 
was  added  the  circumstance  that  we  had  no- 
thing to  eat  except  half  a pint  of  rice,  which 
we  kept  for  final  emergencies.  As  for  game, 
nothing  more  respectable  than  a musk-rat  ven- 
tured out  that  day.  Thus,  from  early  morning 
till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  pushed  our 
way  down  the  lifeless  Magalloway,  now  gliding 
between  dribbling  forests,  now  twisting  like  a 
snake  through  an  expanse  of  saturated  mead- 
ows. The  weather  remained  an  alternation  of 
rain  and  drizzle,  drizzle  and  rain.  At  length, 
as  we  judged,  wc  neared  the  end  of  our  voyage, 
the  point  where  the  river  breaks  suddenly  into 
a series  of  obstreperous  rapids  two  miles  in 
length.  Here,  should  we  chance  to  be  drawn 
in,  canoe  and  voyagers  would  be  smashed  in  an 
instant,  and  our  exploration  closed  in  a manner 
the  most  unsatisfactory.  So  w'e  kept  a wary 
look-out  ahead  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
commotion,  but  nothing  met  our  eyes  but  the 
same  lazy  sheets  of  leaden  w’atcr.  We  knew 
that  from  the  head  of  the  rapids  a portage  road 
used  by  lumbermen  descended  to  a cluster  of 
rude  houses  and  forms  on  tho  river  three  miles 
below — the  last  outpost  of  Yankee  civilization — 
and  this  haven  we  hoped  to  reach  before  night. 

“Here  we  be  at  last,”  exclaimed  Gookin, 
pointing  with  his  paddle  toward  the  left  bank. 
“There’s  tho  road;  don’t  you  see  it?  Wake 
up,  Mr.  Brown;  you’re  coming  to  housen.” 

On  the  shore  appeared  a narrow  clearing 
notched  out  of  the  forest.  On  one  side  was  a 
small  log-hut,  or  shed,  tumbling  in  ruins,  and 
opposite  appeared  the  opening  of  the  road,  or 
path,  descried  by  Mr.  Gookin.  No  sign  of  the 
rapids  was  to  be  seen,  but  we  heard,  or  thought 
we  heard,  them  plunging  in  the  distance.  We 
landed,  braced  on  our  knapsacks,  and,  as  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  set  off  at  a “dog-trot” 
down  the  road.  The  soaked  and  dropping 
boughs  met  overhead,  avd  the  way  was  beset 
with  stumps,  rocks,  and  knotted  roots.  Mis- 
givings soon  assailed  us,  for  the  road  diverged 
from  the  river  and  descended  into  a dark  swamp. 
Presently,  to  our  disgust,  it  forked  into  two 
branches.  * We  chose  the  larger  one.  Soon  aft- 
er this  divided  into  three.  Again  we  chose  the 
largest,  and  pushed  on,  with  muttered  execra- 
tions. It  was  clear  that  our  road  was  no  path 
to  tho  settlements,  but  a sledge-track  cut  by 
lumbermen  to  haul  timber  from  the  swamp; 
and  accordingly  it  split  at  last  into  five  or  six 
scarcely  perceptible  foot-paths,  wandering  off 
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into  the  depths  of  the  matted  labyrinth.  Re- 
solved to  see  the  adventure  out,  we  followed 
one  of  them,  pressing  aside  the  heavy  pine 
boughs  which  showered  us  with  their  'watery 
contents.  Gookin  was  ahead ; I was  close  be- 
hind. Suddenly  he  vanished.  At  the  next 
instant  1 was  plunged  after  him  into  a mixture 
of  cold  water,  leaves,  branches,  and  floating  logs. 
It  was  a deep  run,  the  drain  of  the  swamp,  hid- 
den under  brushwood  and  fallen  trees.  Scram- 
bling out  in  all  haste,  I turned  to  aid  the  sub- 
merged Gookin,  when  I beheld  his  visage,  con- 
torted with  rage,  issuing  like  a Triton  from  the 
deeps,  and  glaring  about  for  an  object  on  which 
to  wreak  his  ire.  Instead  of  choosing  the  party 
who  had  pitched  upon  his  back  and  nearly 
drowned  him,  he  turned  upon  the  wretched 
Brown,  who  was  about  fifteen  yards  behind, 
and  charged  him,  with  violent  anathema,  with 
having  caused  his  misfortune.  Thus  assailed, 
Brown  plucked  up  a spirit,  retorted  abuse  with 
menace,  and  threatened  the  offender  with  the 
butt  of  his  gun.  The  undaunted  Gookin  flung 
down  his  axe,  advanced  three  paces,  doubled 
his  homy  fists,  and  squared  himself  for  battle. 
And  now  the  arches  of  that  gloomy  wood  might 
or  might  not  have  echoed  the  din  of  conflict  had 
it  not  been  suggested  to  the  combatants  that  the 
bottom  of  a swamp  was  a spot  ill  chosen  for  the 
settlement  of  their  difference,  and  that  if  we 
wished  to  reach  a shelter  that  night  we  had 
better  be  quick  about  it.  Gookin  listened  to 
reason,  shouldered  his  axe  again,  and  led  the 
way  with  seven-league  strides  back  to  the  log- 
ger’s hut.  I 

The  distance  was  about  three  miles.  When 
we  reached  the  place  it  was  nearly  dark  and 
raining  hard.  Half  of  the  hut  was  tumbling  in 
rains,  the  other  half  was  in  tolerable  condition. 
We  had  friction-matches  in  water-proof  cases. 
Gookin  split  open  a pine  log,  and  with  the  dry 
slivers  from  within  we  kindled  a fire  against  the 
most  dilapidated  wall  of  our  hostelry.  The  logs 
wore  well  soaked  with  rain ; but  as  soon  as  they 
were  dry  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  would  be 
in  a blaze.  Against  such  a contingency  we 
provided  the  trunk  of  a young  tree  for  battering 
down  the  wall,  and  a pile  of  saturated  branches 
to  whip  out  the  fire.  This  done,  we  all  fell 
asleep,  involved  in  a steam-bath  of  an  influence 
singularly  soothing  and  soporific.  Soon  the 
suffocating  heat  waked  us,  and  we  beheld  the 
side  of  the  hut  in  a light  flame.  Escaping 
through  an  opening  we  had  cut  for  the  purpose, 
we  knocked  down  the  burning  wall,  put  out  the 
fire,  and  having  rekindled  it  under  safer  aus- 
pices fell  asleep  again. 

In  the  morning  we  saw  the  sun  blazing  over 
the  forest  and  sparkling  in  the  drops  hanging 
from  every  leaf.  Mi9ts  were  rolling  from  the 
river  and  clouds  melting  from  the  sky.  With 
appetites  whetted  by  twenty-four  hours  of  ab- 
stinence, we  breakfasted  on  our  half  pint  of 
rice,  and  once  more  embarked  in  our  floating 
horse-trough.  Half  an  hour  more  and  we  saw 
the  white  rapids  leaping  and  tumbling  in  the 


sun,  found  the  true  road  to  the  settlement,  land- 
ed, sent  the  canoe  down  stream  with  an  igno- 
minious kick,  and  saw  her  sucked  in  among  the 
riotous  surges.  At  nine  o'clock,  from  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  we  looked  down  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Magalloway,  and  beheld  that  classic 
stream,  embellished  with  the  homes  of  a Jiard- 
headed  yeomanry,  winding  amidst  meadows  rich 
with  the  corn  and  vine — that  is,  maize  and 
pumpkins — and  shadowed  by  the  mountain  to 
which  aboriginal  vagabonds  have  left  the  grace- 
ful name  of  Ascsquoss. 

Thus  did  we  close  in  triumph  our  grand  ex- 
ploration of  the  Magalloway. 


THE  REAL  COST.  > 

“TT  is  very  hard,”  cried  Mis9  Farthingale's 

A ghost,  with  some  asperity,  “and  quite  an 
unusual  proceeding!  People,  as  a rule,  have 
some  sort  of  consideration  shown  them  in  such 
cases;  a warrant  of  death,  as  you  may  say, 
served  on  them,  a death-bed  scene,  weeping 
friends,  something  like  decency  and  propriety.’* 

“ But  if  you  would  have  disease  of  the  heart,’’ 
suggested  Mercury,  blandly.  (For  be  it  known 
that  the  old  story  of  Mercunj  conducting  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  to  the  lower  regions  is  true 
after  all ; and  the  messenger  of  the  gods  was 
taking  the  ghost  of  Miss  Farthingale  to  the 
Styx.) 

“ I don’t  believe  it,”  snapped  the  lady,  in  a 
sudden  passion.  “You  will  never  convince  me 
that  I am  dead.” 

“Oh,  Madam!  upon  my  honor!  you  are  as 
dead — as — as  that  American  President  who  let 
his  rascally  Secretary  of  War  send  the  guns 
off  South;  I forget  the  name — I had  a few 
drops  of  Lethe  this  morning — an  excellent  tonic, 
but  makes  one  oblivious  for  an  hour  or  so ; but 
pray  be  convinced:  don’t  you  hear  the  dis- 
turbance they  are  making  about  what  was  once 
you  on  the  chair  yonder  ? They  are  sending  now 
for  a physician.  Much  good  may  he  do  you !” 

“It  is  very  uncomfortable,”  sighed  Miss  Far- 
thingale, as  she  floated  out  at  window. 

Every  one  (that  is,  every  one  of  any  conse- 
quence) knows  the  Farthingale  mansion  on  — th 
Street,  near  — th  Avenue;  and  will  recollect 
that  — th  Street,  after  the  peculiar  fashion  of 
such  cross  streets,  falls  into  a rapid  decadence 
as  it  recedes  from  that  magic  precinct : hence 
Mercury  and  Miss  Farthingale  found  on  their 
route  brown  stone  dwindling  into  brick,  brick 
growing  shabby,  rusty,  reckless,  dingy,  giving 
way  then  altogether  to  tumble -down,  staring, 
wooden  buildings,  about  whose  doors  played  or 
screamed,  os  the  case  might  be,  woeful  little 
toddlers,  in  whose  dirt  and  squalor  and  sickli- 
ness it  was  hard  to  find  any  of  the  tender  grace 
of  childhood  — a wretched  neighborhood,  at 
which  Miss  Farthingale  gave  a little  shudder  of 
disgust. 

“ Shocking ! Good  Mercury,  why  do  we  come 
this  way  ? It  would  have  been  so  much  more 
agreeable  down  the — ” 
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“ But  we  have  yet  to  verify  your  accounts.” 

“ Accounts ! I have  none.  Papa  settles  all 
my  bills  1” 

“You  mistake,”  rejoined  the  god,  severely. 
“Every  man  or  woman  has  in  life  an  account 
current  with  the  justice  of  which  you  hear  so 
much  and  6ee  so  little;  and,  accor^ng  to  its 
tenor,  dies  solvent  or  insolvent.  This  is  yours; 
tolerably  correct,  I think,  you  will  find  it.  We 
are  very  exact  about  our  book-keeping,  only 
with  us  matters  often  take  a different  look  from 
that  they  wear  on  earth.  The  little  transac- 
tions sealed  and  forgotten  by  you,  sometimes  in 
our  sight,  stretch  through  your  lives  into  eterni- 
ty, in  an  infinite  scries  of  consequences;  so  fhat 
even  your  morning’s  shopping,  Miss  Farthin- 
gale, set  down  on  that  last  page  at  which  you 
are  looking,  may  prove  of  consequence.  Stop 
here,  if  you  please.” 

“Here”  signified  the  third  landing  of  a black 
and  broken  staircase  in  one  of  the  staring  wood- 
en houses.  A woman  in  rusty  black  was  going 
in  at  a little  door,  and  Mercury  and  Miss  Far- 
thingale flitted  in  behind  her.  In  the  room 
were  two  children,  not  indeed  squalid  and  clam- 
orous like  those  without,  but  silent  and  hungry- 
eyed  ; and  on  tl^  wretched  bed  a wan,  wrinkled 
face  looked  eagerly  up  from  the  pillow. 

The  woman  in  black  sat  down  with  a hopeless, 
weary  air. 

“ I’ve  heard,”  she  said,  sullenly,  in  answer  to 
the  anxious  looks  that  met  her,  “ that  God  cares 
for  all ; but  seems  to  me  He  has  forgotten  us — 
guess  wc  are  left  out,  since  there’s  neither  bite 
nor  sup  for  us.  This  whole  blessed  day  I’ve 
tramped  looking  for  work,  and  there’s  just  none 
to  be  got — to  give  out,  that  is.  I reckon  wo- 
men oughtn’t  to  have  families.  I might  have 
got  a job  on  a Singer’s  machine,  if  you  and  the 
children,  mother,  could  shift  for  yourselves  and 
live  on  air  while  I was  learning  to  work ; or,  if 
I was  alone,  I could  learn  fluting,  or  take  a 
turn  at  hoop-skirts,  or  cigar-making ; but  there 
ain’t  no  calculation  made  for  women  with  bed- 
ridden mothers  and  a couple  or  so  of  babies : 
guess  they  ain’t  no  business  to  live ; and  as  for 
all  the  talk  about  soldiers  and  soldiers’  families, 
that’s  trash,  and  60  I told  them.  Says  I,  I 
am  a soldier’s  wife;  my  husband  died  for  his 
country,  as  you  call  it ; he  did  his  duty  like  a 
man,  and  fell  fighting  with  the  foremost.  Wc 
were  well  enough  till  he  turned  soldier.  He 
always  kept  us  comfortable ; and  now  Pm  left 
with  a poor  old  mother  that  can’t  stir  or  help 
herself,  and  two  children,  the  oldest  going  on 
four  year ; and,  for  the  pension — it’s  a help,  is 
eight  dollars  a month,  if  I can  get  any  one  to 
leave  at  home  while  I go  (and  many’s  the  time 
and  many’s  the  one  that  spends  a whole  day 
there  waiting  in  the  crowd) ; but  it  won’t  keep 
a family  of  four ; try  it,  if  you  don’t  believe  it. 
I want  work ; so  does  hundreds  more — soldiers’ 
wives  like  me,  widows  like  me — that  you  might 
stay  snug  at  home  ; and  they  only  ask  for  some- 
thing to  do  at  home,  because  of  the  children 
that  they  can’t  take  with  them  or  leave  behind 


them ; and  I tell  you,  mother,  there  ain’t  work 
for  such.  I see  ladies  to-day — real  ladies,  good 
ladies,  that  is  working  day  and  night,  too,  for 
poor  souls  like  us — I mean  them  down  there  in 
Chambers  Street  that  are  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  working  women ; and  when  they  heard 
what  I wanted  they  looked  sorrowful  like,  and 
said  they  were  doing  their  best,  but  such  a few 
bodies  seemed  to  take  thought  for  the  poor  mo- 
there  like  me,  that  must  work  and  must  keep 
at  home,  and  they  couldn’t  help  me  nuther; 
and  here  I am,  beat  out  and  clean  discouraged.” 

“Dear  me!”  fluttered  Miss  Farthingale. 
“ What  a peculiar  person !” 

“ But  what  makes  me  worst  of  all,”  went  on 
the  woman,  quite  unconscious  of  her  airy  au- 
dience, “and  to  feel  ugly  and  like  hating  my 
kind,  is  when  I see  some  of  them  grand  ladies 
figured  out  in  their  silks,  sweeping  along  the 
streets,  or  stepping  out  of  their  carriages,  lidd- 
ing up  their  skirts  as  if  mine  might  hurt  them, 
as  some  did  yesterday;  acting  as  if  there  wasn’t 
any  sorrow  in  the  world.  They’ve  a right  to 
their  money,  and  to  live  soft  and  lie  easy — I don’t 
begrudge  them ; but  when  coal’s  double  about, 
and  bread  as  hard  to  come  by  as  the  truth,  and 
poor  folks  like  us  can’t  so  much  as  see  meat  and 
sugar  and  tea  and  butter,  and  our  husbands  and 
sons  and  brothers  low  in  their  graves,  fighting 
for  them  too — and  can’t  help  us — to  see  them 
for  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  never  once  taking 
thought  how  we  fare,  it  stirs  my  blood,  I own. 
Some  on  ’cm’s  good  to  us,  God  bless  ’em  for 
that!  but  there’s  blood  on  them  laces,  and  dying 
groans  in  the  rattling  of  them  silks.  ” 

“ Molly ! ” cried  the  voice  from  the  bed,,  “nay, 
Molly,  them’s  hard  words.  Don’t  go  on  like 
that.” 

“I  tell  you  there  is,”  persisted  the  woman, 
“and  if  them’s  hard  words  so  much  the  worse, 
for  it’s  the  truth ; and  what’s  more  there’s  trea- 
son in  it  too.  I heard  the  men  talking  it  over 
only  t’other  night  at  the  place  there — Simpson’s, 
I mean — and  they  said  how  it  was  even  in  the 
papers,  that  the  gold  went  out  of  the  country  for 
their  silks  and  their  jewels,  and  that  sent  the 
rags  they  call  money  now  lower  yet,  and  meat 
and  drink  and  fire  higher  yet,  till  poor  folks  soon 
would  have  to  quit  living;  and  all  this  went 
agen  the  Government,  though  my  head’s  such 
a muddle  I don’t  just  see  how,  but  they  made  it 
out  clear  enough ; and  while  our  poor  fellows 
freeze,  and  scorch,  and  groan,  and  die,  for  every 
blow  our  brave  boys  strike  for  the  country  the 
fine  ladies  strike  two  against  it ; and  for  all  that 
they  say  the  like  was  never  seen  of  their  dressing 
and  flying  about,  and  that  they  all  seem  mad  to- 
gether.” 

“ Some  of  that’s  talk,  mayhap,”  persisted  the 
voice  from  the  bed.  “Poor  folk  will  have  their 
grumble,  Molly.” 

“ Tell  you,  then,  what  I seen  myself  only  yes- 
terday,” persisted  the  woman — “a  lady  buying 
a shawl,  a flimsy  cobweb  thing,  fit  to  keep  ont 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  to  be  laid  away  in  a 
drawer  the  best  of  the  time,  and  she  paid  three 
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hundred  dollars  for  it.  I saw  her.  I saw  the 
bill,  for  I stood  and  watched  her;  three  hun- 
dred dollars ! Why,  that  would  make  us,  and  the 
woman  up  stairs  with  her  baby,  and  the  two 
lame  women — one  of  ’cm’s  down  now  with  rhcu- 
matiz,  and  the  Lord  help  her,  for  it’s  hard 
enough  when  they  are  both  lively — and  the  old 
woman  with  the  little  grandchild,  and  a dozen 
others,  snug  and  happy : think  of  it  all  going 
for  that  cobweb ! She  was  a pretty  young  lady, 
delicate  like;  but  she  looked  ugly  to  me.  I 
said  to  myself,  that  thing  ain’t  yours ; you’ve  no 
business  with  it.  You  go  to  your  church  and 
hear  that  all  men  and  women  are  your  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  you  let  your  brothers  and  sisters 
starve  that  you  may  go  fine.  You  make  flags 
for  our  soldiers,  and  throw  them  flowers,  and  do 
worse  than  the  rebels  with  your  extravagance ; 
and  thinks  I,  grand  as  you  are,  it’s  a heavy  debt 
you'll  owe  to  justice,  if  there  be  such  a thing.” 

Involuntarily  Miss  Farthingale  glanced  down 
at  the  slip  in  her  hand,  on  which  figured  item  : 
Lace  shawl,  three  hundred  dollars. 

There  came  just  then  a tap  at  the  door,  and 
entered  a lean  figure  in  a scimped,  ill-fitting, 
faded  gown,  arid  a wonderful  cap,  clearly  made 
of  shreds  of  muslin,  for  which  odds  and  ends  of 
embroidery  tacked  thereto  apologized  in  vain. 
She  carried  a little  black  steaming  tea-pot  and 
some  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  . 

“I  knew  you’d  been  out  all  day,  Miss  Clem- 
ens,” was  her  half  deprecating  salutation,  “and 
that  grandmother  can’t  stir  about  much,  so  I 
run  down  with  a little  of  my  dinner.  Take  a 
cup  of  tea  now ; it  will  set  you  up  nicely.” 

But  the  woman  by  the  table  folded  her  arms 
and  shook  her  head. 

“Much  obliged,  and  it’s  kind  of  you,  Miss 
Lucy;  but  I’m  stronger  and  younger  nor  you 
be,  and  if  I can’t  work  I won’t  eat  the  little 
you’ve  got.” 

“ If  a body  ever  heard  the  like  of  that !”  cried 
Miss  Lucy,  pouring  a cup  of  tea  and  taking  it 
to  the  bed;  “here,  grandmother,  you  take  a 
taste  now  or  I’ll  get  down-hearted,  and  I s’pose 
the  babies  can  have  some  if  they  like,”  holding 
out  the  bread  to  the  hungry-eyed  children,  who 
seized  it  ravenously.  “ Why,  what  would  be- 
come of  poor  folks  if  they  didn’t  lend  a hand  to 
each  other!” 

“ Certain,  the  rich  folk  wouldn’t  trouble  about 
us,”  muttered  the  other,  bitterly. 

Miss  Lucy,  who  had  been  beating  up  the  pil- 
lows for  the  sick  woman,  stopped  and  turned 
about. 

“ Well,  I don’t  just  think  that,  Miss  Clemens ; 
rich  folk  do  look  after  poor  ones  a heap;  but 
you  see  there’s  such  a lot  of  us,  and  it’s  differ- 
ent to  pinch  along  from  day  to  day,  and  only  to 
see  and  hear  about  it ; and  when  they  do  un- 
dertake to  help,  why  ten  times  out  of  the  dozen 
they  gives  to  the  wrong  ones,  and  then  get  sick 
of  the  whole  on  it;  and  the  benevolent  societies 
is  fairly  run  down,  and  they  go  asking  for  money 
too,  and  folks  that  don’t  look  into  it  can’t  help 
thinking  charity’s  like  a sieve;  and  then  they 
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don't  think.  When  a lady  buys  a fan  and  pays 
five  dollars  for  it,  why  she  knows,  to  be  sure, 
that  she  could  get  just  as  good  for  coolness  for 
a dollar  and  a half,  or  for  that  matter  for  the 
half,  and  that  off  in  some  dirty  back  streets 
where  she  has  never  been  are  hungry,  ragged 
people ; but  she  don’t  know  as  we  do,  Miss 
Clemens,  that  up  stairs  that  poor  woman  is 
dyin’  with  consumption,  and  not  a pillow  to  her 
head,  only  the  bare  wooden  settle ; and  her  little 
baby  worse  off  nor  some  little  half-starved  kitten, 
and  that  three  dollars  and  a half  or  less  would 
give  ’em  what  they  haven’t  had  for  weeks — a de- 
cent meal  and  a fire ; and  another  lady  gets  a 
dress  just  to  look  pretty  and  fresh,  and  the  trim- 
ming costs  more  than  we  can  earn  in  a month ; 
but — don’t  you  see? — what  the  eyes  don’t  see  the 
heart  don’t  feel ; though  if  the  good  Lord  only 
would  open  their  eyes!  if  they  could  know  just 
once  what  it  was  to  feel  hungry,  let  alone  the 
rest — that  cravin’,  cravin’,  all  the  time ! And 
do  you  know  when  I has  it,  I am  such  a fool  I 
make  it  ten  times  worse,  for  I keep  on  thinkin' 
and  hankerin’  after  all  the  nice  things  that  ever 
I ate,  though  I try  not,  and  mayhap  I get  to 
fancyin’  how  good  a bit  of  meat  would  taste, 
and  how  I could  broil  it  so  easy  on  the  coals, 
and  what  a little  it  would  cost,  till  my  mouth 
waters  fairly.  Como  now,  Miss  Clemens,  you 
eat  a bit,  and  the  next  time  I do  a piece  of  work 
that  don’t  suit  and  don’t  get  paid,  why  it  will  be 
your  turn.” 

Miss  Farthingale  looked  at  the  hungry  fam- 
ily ravenously  devouring  the  bread,  and  meas- 
uring its  scantiness  with  dismayed  and  famished 
looks,  and  then  at  the  items  on  her  account: 


Three  handkerchiefs $18 

Comb 15 

Ten  yard*  chenille  fringe 20 

Cloak 92 

Lace  barbe t 10 


“If  one  could  but  draw  a check !”  she  said  to 
herself. 

“Ah!”  answered  Mercury,  as  he  flitted  out 
at  the  window,  “if  post-mortem  checks  were  but 
possible,  there  would  be  founded  the  greatest 
charity  ever  known ; but  it  is  with  you,  Madam, 
as  with  millions  before  your— too  late.  Your  ac- 
count is  closed.” 

Miss  Farthingale  followed  in  silence  (she  was 
engaged  in  an  unusual  and  delicate  operation — 
thinking)  till  he  stopped  just  over  a desolate 
barren  of  eand,  half  hidden  by  raw  fog,  through 
which  she  could  dimly  see  rude  sheds,  in  which 
were  huddled  gaunt,  ragged,  woeful-looking 
men.  In  virtue  of  her  ghostship  she  was  insens- 
ible to  atmospherical  changes,  but  the  demeanor 
of  the  men  proved  that  it  was  cold — bitterly  so. 
Some  were  plainly  frozen ; some  walked  and 
ran  about  to  restore  circulation  to  stiffening  toes 
and  fingers;  some  huddled  together,  trying  to 
gain  warmth  from  the  contact  of  their  miserable 
bodies — all  of  them,  worn  almost  to  skeletons, 
tottering,  haggard  with  want  and  despair.  In 
one  corner  a group  of  the  miserable  wretches 
were  struggling  for  something  with  a famished 
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ferocity  horrible  to  witness  in  human  beings.  | 
Miss  Farthingale  looked  and  recoiled  in  disgust,  j 
The  prize  for  which  they  were  contending  was  a j 
large  rat.  From  another  quarter  she  heard  a 
sound  of  talking,  and  saw  a number  of  the  un- 
fortunate men,  not  yet  so  utterly  transformed  by 
extreme  misery — newer  arrivals  perhaps — sadly 
talking  over  their  miseries. 

“The  worst  of  all,”  one  was  saying,  “or  it 
seems  worst  to  me,  is  that  so  many  of  our  folks 
forget  us.  I always  thought  women  faithful, 
tender-hearted  creatures,  and  that  they'd  stick 
by  us  at  all  events.  And  jest  look  at  the  rebel 
women  here ! Do  you  remember  that  planta- 
tion, Davis,  where  all  the  pictures  were  on  the 
walls,  and  the  vases  and  filagree  gimcracks  that 
ain’t  no  good  standin’  round,  but  not  a carpet  or 
a curtain  in  the  house  ? All  gone  for  soldiers’ 
blankets.  And  the  girls,  real  ladies,  brought 
up  to  do  nothing,  working  away  on  them  coarse 
army  things,  and  wearing  their  calicoes — grit 
to  the  back-bone — ready,  I do  believe,  to  cut 
off  their  hair  to  make  ropes  of,  like  some  wo- 
men that  I once  read  of,  if  there  had  been  any 
call  for  them.  And  look  at  ours ! Why,  the 
papers  say  there  never  was  seen  any  thing  like 
their  extravagance  and  their  giddiness.  We 
starve,  and  they  dance ; we  freeze,  and  they 
flash  out  in  diamonds  and  silks,  till  even  the 
press  takes  it  up,  and  tells  them  they  are  crip- 
pling the  Government,  and,  for  veiy  shame’s 
sake,  not  to  dance  over  graves.  For  our  poor 
families,  God  knows  what%  comes  of  them.  I 
set  it  down  first  for  rebel  bosh  till  I saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes  in  a Northern  paper  that  the  Col- 
onel sent  down.  I wonder  how  they  think  we 
like  to  hear  about  their  doings,  and  have  the 
rebels  throw  it  in  our  teeth  that  even  our  wo- 
men don’t  care  for  us !” 

Miss  Farthingale  tossed  her  head. 

“At  this  rate  one  had  best  join  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  once.  Probably  these  gentlemen" 
(with  contemptuous  emphasis)  “would  be  sat- 
isfied if  all  the  women  went  about  doing  disa- 
greeable things  in  those  hideous  bonnets.” 

Mercury  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread 
his  wings  for  further  flight.  The  lady  follow- 
ed sulkily,  but  started  in  genuine  astonishment 
with  her  first  glance  at  the  inmates  of  the  long, 
cheerless  room  in  which  she  found  herself.  She 
had  discovered  there  familiar  faces ; her  cousin 
Harry  (a  Federal  captain),  and  some  half  a doz- 
en young  men  whom  she  had  known  -in  her  life- 
time, and  who  for  some  months  back  had  been 
held  prisoners  in  the  Libby.  Captain  Harry, 
newspaper  in  hand,  was  declaiming  angrily : 

“ 4 The  lovely  Miss  M.  F e,  of — th  Street.’ 

That  is  ray  cousin  Mollie  Farthingale.  4 Her 
diamonds  were  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  she — ' The  devil  take  it!  para- 
graphs like  that  are  worse  than  being  mewed 
up  here  on  half-rations  and  treated  like  dogs. 
Sounds  like  4 the  loved  ones  at  home,  watching 
and  praying  for  our  return,*  don’t  it  ? Pleasant 
stuff  that  for  a fellow’s  meditations,  lying  in  a 


l wooden  bunk  without  a blanket,  or  on  a damp 
| floor,  trying  to  fancy  that  the  home  people 
[ haven't  forgotten  him  after  all.  No  wonder 
! the  4 rebs’  are  willing  to  lend  us  a paper  like 
that.  It  takes  the  pluck  out  of  a man  sooner 
than  their  slow  torture.  One  might  stick  it 
through,  thinking  that  some  one  cared,  but  to 
be  forgotten  before  you  are  dead — ” 

“Well,  we  aren’t  sure  of  that  last,”  put  in 
a cheery  voice. 

“No,  but  it  looks  curiously  like  it;  no  doubt 
many  good  souls  do  think  and  toil  for  us,  and 
our  Government  is  true  to  us ; but  it  cuts  deep 
to  think  of  the  women,  for  I believe  prison  makes 
one  soft.  ’ You  get  to  know  the  value  of  kind 
looks  and  soft  words,  and  to  long  so  for  home 
and  women’s  faces,  and  then  to  hear  of  them, 
gay  and  careless,  not  as  ever,  but  a routranee — 
madly,  deliriously — strikes  coldly  on  a prisoner’s 
heart.  If  Molly  Farthingale,  or  any  of  these  gay 
girls  had  one  thought  for  us,  for  the  country, 
for  any  thing  but  the  whirl  they  call  pleasure, 
could  we  find  them  quoted  in  such — ” 

Here  Mercury  was  attracted  by  a sniff  from 
Miss  Farthingale,  whom  indignation  had  hither- 
to kept  speechless. 

Abuse  like  that  was  very  ungentlemanly  and 
undeserved.  Men  made  a mighty  hue  and  cry 
about  their  poor  little  ribbons  and  laces,  but 
what  of  their  horses,  and  their  horrid  wines  and 
cigars  ? and  she  was  only  a poor  little  girl,  and 
knew  nothing  about  their  dreadful  politics ; and 
what  had  her  lace  shawl  to  do  with  the  curren- 
cy, she  should  like  to  know  ? and  how  could  she 
know  about  vulgar  people  that  talked  loud,  and 
used  bad  grammar?  and  was  it  her  fault  if  they 
were  starviug?  and  wasn’t  this  a free  country? 
she  would  like  Mr.  Mercury  to  tell  her  that ; and 
if  so,  hadn’t  she  a right  to  buy  diamonds  if  she 
liked,  and  how  could  any  body  ever  have  any 
thing  nice  if  they  only  bought  just  what  they 
needed  ? and  what  were  pretty  things  for,  if  it 
was  wrong  to  buy  them? 

There  always  would  be  poor  people.  It  was 
an  institution  of  God,  and  she  didn’t  think  it 
right  to  meddle  with  it;  and  as  for  the  soldiers, 
she  was  as  sorry  for  them  as  any  body,  and 
she  had  made,  oh ! quantities  of  havclocks,  and 
scraped  lint  to  an  unlimited  extent ; but  what 
would  they  have?  If  all  the  girls  went  into 
mourning  and  cried  all  day  long,  that  wouldn’t 
melt  the  Richmond  officials ; and  how  did  their 
Redowas  interfere  with  their  comfort?  For  her 
part  she  thought  it  selfish  of  Cousin  Harry,  and 
for  the  men  on  Belle  Isle,  they  were  positively 
impertinent ; and  why  should  she  have  an  ac- 
count with  justice?  She  thought  it  was  only 
wicked  old  male  people  that  needed  that  sort  of 
book-keeping,  and  that  girls  and  women  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  dreadful  things. 

In  short,  Miss  Farthingale  had  hysterics,  and 
Mercury  finding  reasoning  in  vain,  god  as  lie 
was,  had  no  other  resource  than  to  hustle  her 
into  Charon’s  boat,  and  send  her  across  the  Styx 
as  fast  as  possible. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  TRAGEDY. 

A DISTINGUISHED  German  writer  said 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Comedy,  that  it  was 
“ the  child  of  the  greatest  energy  and  enjoyment 
of  life** — the  primitive  pleasure  of  a natural 
people,  unvexed  by  the  exactions  of  courts,  and 
safe  in  the  possession  of  life,  person,  and  estate. 
The  essence  of  Comedy  is  a ludicrous  collision  of 
differing  minds,  manners,  and  events.  As  soci- 
ety advances  to  a higher  stage  of  civilization 
satire  parts  with  its  simple  good-nature,  and  be- 
comes the  instrument  of  personal  ambitions  and 
enmities,  which  naturally  seek  the  stage  as  the 
most  convenient  and  public  field  for  their  exhi- 
bition, as  well  as  the  safest,  since  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a personal  quarrel  out  of  that  which 
has  given  pleasure  to  the  whole  town.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cruel  than  the  exhibition  of  Dry- 
den’s  foibles  and  affectations  in  “The  Rehears- 
al yet  every  body  laughed  except  the  old  and 
decayed  poet,  who  could  only  say  pathetically 
how  much  he  felt  the  indignity  to  his  white  hairs 
and  his  long  service  in  the  field  of  letters.  One 
relishes  extremely  Dr.  Johnson’s  purchase  of  a 
stout  oaken  stick  when  he  heard  that  San* Foote 
intended  to  bring  him  on  the  stage  ; nor  do  we 
think  that  we  could  have  blamed  Cumberland  if 
he  had  resented  Sheridan’s  attack  upon  him  in 
“The  Critic”  in  the  same  practical  manner. 
Dr.  Swift  used  to  say  that  lie  liked  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  in  particular,  although  ho  detested 
mankind  in  general ; and  in  Comedy  the  reverse 
of  the  proposition  is  or  should  be  true,  and  while 
we  laugh  at  mankind  in  general,  we  have  no 
right  to  exhibit  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  for  our 
own  entertainment  and  emolument.  There  is 
no  harm  in  displaying  the  virtues  of  any  individ- 
ual, and  not  much  in  delineating  his  sufferings, 
if  it  be  done  with  a delicate  and  honorable  hand; 
but  there  is  something  discreditable  in  making 
merriment  out  of  any  body’s  personal  deformities, 
or  mental  eccentricities,  or  private  weaknesses. 
Great  genius  may  sustain  great  skill  in  such  a 
work;  but  when  in  inferior  hands,  as  it  usually  is, 
it  becomes  merely  impish  depravity.  We  laugh 
with  the  mimic — but  we  seldom  respect  him. 

Tragedy  is  always  more  earnest  than  Comedy, 
and  is  therefore  less  inclined  to  mean  and  dis- 
reputable resources.  There  is  a dignity  in  all 
human  sorrow  which  abashes  the  insolent  and 
sneering  observer ; and  puts  a little  flesh,  if  only 
for  a moment,  into  the  most  obdurate  heart. 
For  the  mysterious  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death, 
of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of  pride  and  of  pen- 
itence, of  human  weakness  and  of  an  avenging 
Nemesis,  which  darken  the  tragic  stage — what 
are  they  but  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
every  man’s  experience  in  this  world  of  sorrow 
and  of  failure  ?— of  real  agony  and  intolerable 
bereavement? — of  bitter  self-reproach  and  the 
gnawings  of  a violated  conscience  ? Why  does 
the  whole  pit  cry  at  the  maudlin  and  mouthing 
rhetoric  of  Kotzebue’s  “Stranger?”  Why  do 
we  dilate  with  sympathetic  emotions  at  the  hor- 
rors of  some  cheap  French  melodrama,  while ! 


the  heroine  coughs  herself  out  of  this  vale  of 
tears  ? Why  do  we  go  weeping  to  our  beds,  the 
dupes  of  a simulated  suicide,  and  wonder  why 
there  is  not  more  poetical  justice  in  this  world, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  theatre  ? Why  but  because 
there  is  so  little  poetic  justice  and  rounded  suc- 
cess in  the  life  of  any  one  of  us.  Why  but 
because  we  feel  that  there  is  something  infinite- 
ly mournful  in  this  selfish  strife  between  man 
and  his  brother ; in  this  failure  of  the  virtuous 
and  triumph  of  the  vile ; in  the  struggle  which 
Right  must  maintain  down  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  world’s  existence  against  pitiless  and  treach- 
erous and  domineering  Wrong. 

As  a consequence  of  the  natural  elevation  of 
Tragedy,  there  will  always  be  a tendency  upon 
the  stage  to  pretentious  and  superfluous  declama- 
tion. Perhaps  those  who  have  ridiculed  this 
have  been  too  apt  to  forget  how  difficult  it  must 
be  for  a performer,  however  anxious  not  to 
overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,  to  remain  perfect- 
ly self-possessed,  and  to  keep  his  tone  and  man- 
ner down  to  those  of  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
Habit  is  omnipotent;  and  the  many  amusing 
anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Siddons — how  she  “stabbed 
the  potatoes”  at  a dinner-table,  and  frightened  a 
mercer  out  of  his  senses  by  asking  him,  in  her 
deepest  tragedy  tones,  if  his  goods  would  wash — 
seem  not  unnatural  when  told  of  the  finest  Lady 
Macbeth  in  our  theatrical  history.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  utterance  of  the  tragic 
stage  does  not  pretend  to  be  that  of  everyday 
life ; and  it  is  certainly  better  for  an  actress  to 
be  a little  over-energetic  upon  the  stage  than  to 
mince  through  her  murders,  and  herself  die  with 
a genteel  simper.  But  there  is  a ranting  upon 
the  boards  which  is  compensated  for  by  no  in- 
telligible purpose  nor  well-considered  plan  — 
which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  lofty  declama- 
tion— which  is  mere  hissing  and  roaring  set  off 
by  unmeaning  strides  and  gesticulation — which 
is  furious  without  force,  and  energetic  without 
taste  or  judgment ; from  which  may  the  Tragic 
Muse  deliver  pit,  box,  and  gallery ! We  have 
seen  the  comic  actresses  ridicule  this  exceedingly 
droll  exaggeration  of  an  exaggeration,  and  we 
have  wondered  that  the  lesson  was  lost  upon 
their  tragic  sisters.  But  it  was.  Nay,  even 
the  merry  ladies  themselves,  whenever  the  man- 
ager blundered  into  giving  them  a tragic  part, 
would  go  through  the  same  performance  with  a 
seriousness  equally  amusing. 

All  these  spasmodic  shoutings  and  antics  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  true  tragic  vehemence 
which  the  best  tavern-sign  bears  to  a portrait  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Tragedy  should  excite 
cither  terror  or  pity;  but  these  unhappy  per- 
formers inspire  only  the  last — for  themselves, 
and  not  for  the  characters  which  they  j)ersonatc ! 
This  kind  of  acting  is  purely  traditional.  It 
comes  down  to  us  from  a time  when,  to  make  a 
tragedy,  William  Hayley  directed  the  writer  to 

Take  a virgin  from  Aula,  from  Afric,  or  Greece, 

At  least  a king’s  daughter,  or  Emperor’H  niece. 

Take  a hero,  though  buried  some  ten  year?*  before, 

But  with  life  enough  In  him  to  rattle  and  roar. 
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Take  a horrid  old  brute  who  deserves  to  be  rticked 
And  eall  him  a tyrant  ten  times  In  each  act  I 

What  makes  the  matter  more  ridiculous  is  that, 
although  we  have  discarded  plays  of  this  de- 
scription, wo  still  retain  the  style  of  acting 
which  was  well  adapted  to  them.  We  do  not 
bully  and  bluster  in  the  right  characters,  nor 
yet  in  the  right  places.  Poor  old  Bajazet  and 
Tamerlane  have  long  since  gone  to  their  ac- 
count— Eudocia,  Eumenes,  and  Artamon  are 
no  more ; yet  we  still  cling  to  the  top-lofty  style 
of  declamation,  although  we  have  but  the  tamest 
text  to  declaim. 

There  is  no  form  of  literature  which  has 
shown  such  a persistent  and  dogged  determina- 
tion to  die  out  as  English  Tragedy.  It  arose 
almost  at  once  and  in  great  vigor ; its  culmina- 
tion was  illustrious  and  immortal;  and  then 
began  that  slow  decay  which  no  intellectual  ac- 
tivity has  been  powerful  enough  to  arrest.  The 
superb  tragedians  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  were 
succeeded  by  a far  inferior  but  still  vigorous 
class  of  writers.  These  were  followed  by  the 
frigid  and  French  declaimers  of  the  age  of 
Anne ; and  after  these,  so  far  as  the  theatre  is 
concerned,  there  is  literally  nobody  worth  men- 
tioning for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 
Many  tragedies  have  been  written,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  produced,  during  the  latter 
period,  but  they  have  had  small  effect,  and  have 
made  no  mark  upon  the  literary  history  of  the 
time.  This  meagre  and  mortifying  penury 
crept  upon  us  during  a period  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  actually  creating  a dramatic  litera- 
ture — when  we  were  making  a contemptible 
figure  in  no  other  department  of  letters — when 
several  of  the  greatest  English  actors  were  in  the 
full  flush  of  their  fame  ; and  when  the  mechan- 
ical resources  of  the  theatre  were  probably  un- 
rivaled in  sumptuousness  and  ingenuity.  Facts 
like  these  present  a curious  And  perplexing  prob- 
lem. We  can  only  venture  upon  a few  sugges- 
tions. 

English  Tragedy  arose  at  a period  eminently 
fitted  for  its  development.  The  traditions  of 
chivalry  were  yet  held  in  lively  remembrance, 
nor  had  its  institutions  entirely  disappeared. 
The  discovery  of  far-off  lands,  full  of  a wealth 
and  magnificence  which  until  then  had  been 
deemed  the  mere  fables  of  the  poets,  had  quick- 
ened the  imagination  of  the  country ; the  throne 
was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  the  people  were 
beloved  by  the  throne;  the  brilliancy  of  the 
court  was  the  pride  of  the  peasant,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  peasant  >vas  the  pride  of  the 
court ; the  learning  and  the  poetry  of  Italy  had 
been  engrafted  upon  English  letters  to  quicken 
and  inform  them — to  rescue  them  from  rugged- 
ness and  pedantry,  and  to  add  incalculably  to 
their  raw  material  for  poetic  production ; the 
Reformation  had  done  its  work  of  emancipating 
the  intellect  from  monkish  restraints  and  super- 
stitious timidity  ; while  the  stage  itself,  hereto- 
fore rude  and  barbarous,  was  becoming  a place 
of  scenic  splendors  and  of  mechanical  appliances 
at  once  ingenious,  impressive,  and  convenient. 


Yet  this  was  but  the  gilded  and  welcome  morn- 
ing of  following  a long  night  of  barbarism  and 
violence,  in  which  courts  were  full  of  wricked  in- 
trigue, of  crimes  which  follow  guilty  love  or 
eager  ambition,  of  tortuous  diplomacy  and  hard- 
handed  violence.  To  an  English  audience  of 
that  period  there  w*as  a simple  truthfulness  and 
probability  in  tragedy  of  which  we  can  know' 
nothing.  It  had  all  really  happened  but  yes- 
terday, and  it  might  all  really  happen  again  to- 
morrow. It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  gave  veri- 
similitude to  production,  and  quickness  to  rep- 
resentation. The  romantic  had  not  ceased  to 
be  impossible. 

It  is  with  far  other  feelings  that  we  witness 
the  representation  even  of  the  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare.  We  may  be  touched,  but  we  do  not 
tremble ; we  may  be  affected  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve; and  whoever,  like  Partridge,  in  “Tom 
Jones,”  should  allow  himself  to  be  cheated  into 
a momentary  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the 
scene  would  unquestionably  be  thought  a very 
ridiculous  and  simple-minded  person,  below  the 
meanest  of  the  minor  44  gods”  in  intelligence. 
Dramatic  history  is  full  of  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  audiences  have  been  affected  by  the 
naturalness  of  acting.  In  ancient  times,  we 
are  told,  there  was  one  actor  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  populace  because  he  played  the 
part  of  a murderer  so  admirably.  Lord  Byron 
fainted  at  Kean's  last  scene  in  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. Our  actors  arc  safe  from  such  fatal  ac- 
cidents, and  nobody  faints  now  at  the  theatre 
except  by  reason  of  improper  ventilation.  But 
cold-bloodedness  is  not  all.  We  lack  some- 
thing besides  that  simple  credulity  which  makes 
the  theatre  so  delightful  to  children;  we  have 
lost  something  of  the  old  appreciation  of  the 
heroical  and  the  magnanimous  when  presented 
under  ideal  forms.  New  epics  have  apparently, 
and  perhaps  fortunately,  become  impossible. 
Are  new  tragedies — we  mean  tragedies  which 
can  bo  played,  and  which  people  will  go  to  see 
— equally  impossible?  We  will  not  read  twen- 
ty-four books  in  decasyllabics,  and  our  poets 
therefore  wisely  refrain  from  their  manufacture ; 
but  are  we  still,  in  this  locomotive  age,  in  too 
much  haste  to  listen  to  five  acts  of  terror  and 
pity  without  yawning?  Perhaps  not  if  the  five 
acts  possess  any  possible  human,  divine,  or  even 
infernal  interest.  But  five  acts  for  the  mere 
sake  of  five  acts  is  more  than  we  can  endure. 
We  do  not  hiss,  for  hissing  is  a forgotten  art ; 
but  we  stay  severely  away  from  the  theatre.  As 
Voltaire  said  of  theatrical  composition  in  gen- 
eral : u Tous  les  genres  sont  bons  hors  lc  genre 
ennuyeux.”  So  we  take  refuge  in  farces;  we 
fly  to  short  and  smart  melodramas;  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  fiddles  and  sefioritas  of  the 
Academy ; we  frequent  the  horse-riding,  and  go 
where  the  rapid  banjo  calls. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  the  English  tragedies 
written  during  the  last  half  century,  and  to  ob- 
serve from  the  very  lists  of  the  dt'amatis  person# 
how  these  inspired  writers,  whatever  the  ardors 
of  composition,  have  always  had  their  old,  tat- 
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tered,  weak-kneed,  mouldy  lay-figures  before 
them,  dressed  up  for  the  nonce  in  armor,  in 
toga,  or  in  Oriental  robe  and  turban.  Antonio, 
Alhaora,  Alvar,  Brutus,  Duke  Alphonso,  Vir- 
ginias, Cmsar — all  manner  of  Roman,  Grecian, 
Italian,  Moorish  gentlemen,  long  since  dead, 
and  entitled  to  sleep  quietly  in  their  graves! 
You  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  a new  tragedy,  and 
behold  upon  the  bills — 


Pedro 

Angelo 

Da  Montfort 

Ferdinand. 

Valdez 

Blanca 

Isidore 

Florinda 

Miss  Whits. 

Scene — Padua. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  what  the  costume 
of  Miss  White  will  be,  nor  what  oaths  Mr.  Wil- 
kins will  swear,  nor  how  both  will  use  the  old 
English  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  nor  how 
unlike  any  body  who  ever  lived  in  Padua  Mrs. 
Greene  will  bo.  If  you  are  an  ordinary  human 
being  you  go  out  early  in  the  action ; but  if  you 
are  a newspaper  reporter  you  remain  for  your 
sins,  and  count  the  gapes  in  the  boxes,  or  mark 
the  dying  struggles  of  Wilkins  with  a sense  of 
relief. 

And  are  we  to  go  on  thus  forever?  with  the 
eternal  Pedro  and  the  everlasting^adua  ? Why, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  a Bianca ; Webster 
had  a Ferdinand ; Massinger  had  an  Angelo ; 
Mr.  Knowles  had  all  the  Italian  names  ever 
heard  of.  It  has  been  “Scene — Milan,”  or 
44  Scene — Padua,”  or  “Scene — Verona,”  for 
three  hundred  years.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
poor  people  weary  of  the  old  scenes,  old  plots,  old 
language,  old  Elizabethan  slip-slop,  old  trunk 
hose,  old  slashed  doublets,  and  fall  back  upon 
Womens  Conventions,  or  Panoramas,  or  Tom 
Thumb,  or  Chemical  Lectures,  for  entertain- 
ment?— that  they  desert  the  dear  old  rusty  legiti- 
mate drama,  and  rush  in  regiments,  glass  in 
hand,  to  see  Miss  Cruikshank  dance  at  the  Ope- 
ra? We,  who  in  struggling  for  bread,  butter,  and 
beer,  have  had  more  of  Pedro  and  Bianca  than 
should  have  been  equitably  allotted  to  one  poor 
devil,  certainly  prefer  Miss  Cruikshank  (who  is 
nature,  with  a little  cotton  padding)  to  the  le- 
gitimate drama  of  modern  construction ; for  we 
regard  her,  as  she  smirks  at  us,  standing  upon 
one  toe  in  a glory  of  white  gauze  and  lead, 
and  the  very  best  rouge,  as  by  far  the  most  le- 
gitimate of  the  two.  People  can  hardly  be  said, 
nowadays,  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  what  they 
like,  but  they  will  not  go  to  see  that  which  they 
like  least.  .They  prefer  Miss  Cruikshank,  al- 
ways fresh  and  smiling  from  the  hands  of  her 
dresser,  to  the  everlasting  Pedros  in  their  old 
red  breeches  and  rosetted  shoes. 

Campbell  somewhere  remarks  that  the  best 
English  plays  have  been  written  by  actors,  and 
suggests,  as  a remedy  for  the  admitted  decay  of 
the  drama,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  theatre  go 
to  work  again.  We  would  strongly  urge  this 


view  upon  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Brown,  and  politely  beg  of  them  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  Muse,  did  we  have  any  hope  of 
a successful  experiment.  We  suppose  that  they 
would  be  ready  enough,  for  they  have  no  mis- 
givings of  their  ability  to  do  any  thing ; but  we 
will  not  be  an  accomplice  in  the  dramatic  crimes 
which  these  gentlemen  would  be  sure  to  com- 
mit. For  do  you  suppose  that  these  men,  who 
have  been  gasconading  about  in  togas  and  tunics 
for  so  many  years,  could  give  us  any  thing  but 
an  uncommonly  musty  repetition  of  Pedro  and 
Bianca? — that  they  could  do  any  more  than 
echo  the  long  and  strident  lines  with  which  their 
mouths  and  our  ears  have  so  long  been  filled  ? — 
that  they  could  present  to  us  more  than,  the 
threadbare  heroes  and  traditional  heroines,  and 
the  dear,  old  familiar  scenes? — the  plays  writ 
after  a model,  to  be  mouthed  in  the  regulation 
manner? — plays  full  of  lines  which  would  come 
into  the  world  with  their  backs  broken,  and  the 
blotches  of  bad  grammar  all  over  them  ? We 
should,  for  all  our  pains,  only  add  to  that  mount- 
ainous mass  of  intolerable  dramas  which  already 
crowds  the  repertoires  of  the  theatres.  We  beg 
Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Co.  to  stick  to  their  togas, 
wig-boxes,  and  rouge-pots,  and  to  leave  the  pens 
and  ink  alone. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  suggested  ? Have  we  no 
tragic  resources?  Has  the  world  become  so 
absolutely  happy  and  serene  that  poor  Tragedy 
must  die  in  dead  earnest  amidst  the  laughter  of 
Comedy  and  the  senseless  roar  of  Farce — leav- 
ing her  bowl  to  be  turned  into  a kitchen  utensil, 
and  her  dagger  into  a toasting  fork? — her  last 
tear  shed,  her  last  murder  done,  her  last  stride 
taken,  and  her  last  death-rattle  executed? 
There  is  no  crime,  then,  left  to  be  painted  ?^ 
no  palpitating  heart  to  be  portrayed  ? — no  sweet 
nature  out  of  tune  to  be  delineated  ? — no  cling- 
ing affection  repulsed  to  be  presented  ? — no  dark 
and  dilating  passion  to  thrill  and  tremble  in  her 
lofty  speech  ? All  the  world,  then,  lies  in  meas- 
ureless content  upon  couches  of  pleasure,  or  jigs 
it  in  a jolly  round  through  Elysian  meadows ! 
Why,  the  perfectionist  must  have  been  busier 
than  we  supposed ! The  Millennium  must  have 
come  upon  us  without  the  proper  preliminary 
phenomena!  Happy  world,  that  has  no  ma- 
terial left  in  it  for  a tragedy ! It  is  to  bo  all 
giggle  and  make  giggle  hereafter ! 

Alas ! this  poor  age,  if  it  did  but  know  it,  if 
it  could  but  see  it  and  use  it,  has  material 
enough  for  hundreds  of  tragedies,  and  to  spare. 
With  all  our  advances,  and  maugre  our  com- 
placency, and  in  spite  of  our  prettiest  reforms, 
we  have  not  yet  escaped  the  doom  imposed  upon 
the  sons  of  men ! Still  disappointment  dogs  en- 
deavor, and  death  is  beforehand  with  success  in 
setting  his  seal  upon  the  sturdiest  enterprise ; 
still  we  sow  for  others’  reaping,  and  win  laurels 
for  others’  wearing;  still  hunger  gnaws  at  the 
hearts  of  the  needy,  and  whispers  to  them  of 
well-rewarded  crime;  still  the  great  problems 
of  human  existence  vex  the  minds  of  melancholy 
and  wayward  men  tor  madness ! The  midnight 
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streets  are  fall  of  the  forlorn  and  wretched;  the 
bells  still  toll,  and  the  clods  sound  their  fare- 
well upon  the  lid  of  the  coffin — and  yet  we  go 
shambling  and  blindly  blundering  back  to  the 
past  for  the  sources  of  tragedy ! Are  we  such 
wretched  and  dry-brained  pedants  that  we  are 
afraid  to  write  of  the  things  which  are  about  us 
— jibing  us,  squeaking  and  gibbering  at  us, 
mocking  our  lofty  complacency — while  we  fill 
up. our  five  acts  with  mummies  from  the  pyra- 
mids and  skeleton  maskers  from  the  Middle 
Ages?  Was  there  ever  such  a pitiable  delu- 
sion? The  world  is  shaking  with  the  struggle 
of  man  for  freedom,  and  kings  are  tumbling 
from  their  thrones  in  an  epilepsy  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  we  must  go  back  to  early  centuries 
for  terror ! It  is  full  of  desolation  and  despair, 
and  we  must  fly  to  Greece  for  tragic  pity ! 

We  arc  not  great  sticklers  for  dramatic  forms, 
nor  indeed  for  forms  of  any  kind  after  they  have 
outlived  their  meaning  and  necessity.  We  should 
certainly  prefer  three  good  acts  to  five  bad  ones, 
honest  prose  to  Elizabethan  verse,  and  a total 
confusion  of  time,  place,  and  action  to  a rigid 
adherence,  at  the  expense  of  earnestness,  to  the 
rules  of  the  rhetorician.  We  care  little  for  the 
unities  if  they  bring  only  stately  dullness.  The 
tendency  of  scholarly  men  to  stand  fast  by  the 
maxims  of  their  predecessors  would  have  left 
the  old  English  drama  pretty  nearly  below  con- 
tempt, if  there  had  not  been  other  writers  who 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  untramroeled 
judgment,  and  wrote  according  to  laws  of  their 
own  enactment.  Sincerity  of  purpose  of  itself 
often  insures  skill  in  construction,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  Shakspcarc  gave  law  to  the  greatest  of 
his  contemporaries.  Coleridge,  in  an  admira- 
ble passage,  points  out  that  the  supposed  ir- 
regularity of  the  Great  Dramatist  was  “a  mere 
dream  of  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  dimensions  of  the  swan.” 
If  we  have  dramatic  writing  with  a purpose,  its 
forms  will  sufficiently  and  artistically  and  natu- 
rally take  care  of  themselves. 

We  have,  indeed,  much  to  unlenrn.  Thea- 
tres are  the  conservatories  of  habit,  and  one  gen- 
eration of  actors  goes  mimicking  another  until 
tone  and  gesture  become  traditional,  and  no- 
thing but  a revolution  can  rescue  us  from  mean- 
ingless conventionalities.  Writers  follow  the 
example  of  the  actors,  and  strive  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  laws  which  arc  supposed  to 
be  irrepealable.  No  art  can  be  subjected  to  fet- 
ters like  these  and  live ; for  if  art  continue  to 
exist  it  must  be  by  its  inherent  force  and  origin- 
ality, and  its  adaptation  to  contemporary  thought 
and  feeling. 

Soame  Jenyns,  in  a clever  but  forgotten  poem, 
has  the  following : 

“So  rude  at  first  the  Tragic  Muse  appear’d, 

Her  voice  alone  by  rustic  rabble  heard, 

Where  twisting  trees  ft  cooling  arbor  made. 

The  pleased  spectators  put  beneath  the  shade ; 

The  homely  stage  with  rushes  green  waa  atrew'd, 

And  in  a cart  the  strolling  actors  rode; 


Till  time  at  length  improv’d  the  great  design. 

And  bade  the  scene*  with  painted  landscapes  chine. 
Then  art  did  all  the  bright  machines  dispose, 

And  theatres  of  Parian  marble  rose! 

Then  mimic  thunder  shook  the  canvas  eky, 

And  Goda  descended  from  their  towers  on  high.** 

These  smooth  verses  sufficiently  designate  the 
limits  of  dramatic  simplicity  and  dramatic  civili- 
zation. Between  them  lie  the  epochs  of  a vari- 
ously advanced  refinement,  but  at  every  period 
the  stage  is  found  the  representative  of  present 
human  culture  and  belief.  Thus,  during  a time 
of  monkish  superstition  we  have  the  Miracle 
Plays,  the  Mysteries,  the  Lent  Plays  in  Spain. 
The  Father  turns  Adam  out  of  doors  with  the 
anathema:  “Get  out  of  my  house,  you  scoun- 
drel!” Adam  goes  begging,  and  can  find  no 
home.  The  Four  Seasons  give  him  a spade  and 
plow,  but  nothing  to  eat.  Reason  tells  him  to 
go  to  law  with  his  father,  which  he  docs.  Mercy 
pleads  his  cause ; and  the  Father  settles  upon 
him  bread,  wine,  lamb,  and  oil — each  of  which 
gifts  is  symbolic  and  significant,  the  oil  repre- 
senting extreme  unction.  Many  of  these  dramas 
were  much  more  literal ; but  the  populace  saw 
in  them  only  the  expression  of  their  own  un- 
questioning faith,  and  they  gazed  upon  these 
rude  and  simple  Bhows  with  a feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  awo  which  we  in  these  skeptical  days 
find  it  hard  to  comprehend.  But  for  such  a 
time  and  such  an  audience  no  drama  could  be 
more  strictly  ld&itimate.  Between  such  an  ex- 
hibition and  the  exquisite  comedy  of  Moliere 
there  is  a wide  difference,  but  in  the  veracity 
with  which  each  appealed  to  the  knowledge  and 
tastes  of  the  company  they  are  the  same.  If 
the  Parisian  managers  had  persisted  in  giving 
“Adam  and  Eve”  to  the  Parisian  audiences, 
their  course  would  have  been  not  a whit  less 
absurd  than  that  of  modern  managers,  who  im- 
agine that  what  was  fit  for  London  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  just  the  thing  for  New  York 
in  this  present  Anno  Domini.  Until  we  get  a 
drama  legitimate  because  it  is  contemporary, 
the  theatre  will  be  of  far  less  service  to  morals, 
and  certainly  of  far  less  interest  than  the  menag- 
erie or  the  w'ax-work. 

But  in  these,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  we  feel  that  we  must  wait  the  op- 
eration of  natural  causes,  and  that  undue  haste 
will  bo  of  little  value.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
matter  for  regret,  not  that  we  can  not  extem- 
porize a modern  school  of  Tragedy  which  shall 
meet  the  actual  wants  and  tastes  of  the  time, 
but  that  wc  so  resolutely  endeavor  to  avail  our- 
selves of  so  much  which  has  become  to  this  age 
hollow  sham  and  unmeaning  phantasmagoria^ 
I It  is  still  more  a matter  of  regret  that  no  one 
! should  have  the  courage  to  grapple  yith  the  vast 
fund  of  material  which  society  presents,  and  to 
I make  an  honest  endeavor  at  least  to  give  to  it  a 
practical  form.  But  for  this,  too,  we  must  wait, 
especially  grateful  that  we  are  not  taxed  to  sup- 
port it.  The  last  in  these  times  would  be  in- 
deed a crowning  misery. 
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LOST! 

I HEAR  it  in  the  dark  and  silent  night, 

Borne  on  the  houseless  wind,  that  one  word,  Lost! 
Like  the  despairing  cry  of  some  poor  soul 

Whose  helmless  bark,  shipwrecked  and  tempest-tost, 
Floats  on  to  where  the  angry  breakers  roar, 

And  dash  against  the  beetling  crags  which  stand 
Like  hoary  giants,  and  along  the  shore 
The  cruel  rocks  reach  out  beyond  the  land. 

It  comes  to  mo  from  regions  where  the  wind 
Blows  keen  o’er  trackless  fields  of  ice  and  snow, 
Where  the  Aurora  beams  upon  the  night, 

The  long,  long  winter  night,  which  passes  slow 
Into  the  long,  long  day;  and  towering  high, 

The  toppling  icebergs  lift  their  jagged  forms, 
Swaying  against  each  other ; and  the  sky 

Is  pregnant  with  the  weight  of  Polar  storms. 

It  comes  to  me  from  off  the  desert’s  waste, 

Where  the  dry  sands,  hot  with  the  sun's  fierce  ray?. 
Stretch  on  and  on  through  weary  miles  away ; 

The  vulture  on  the  prostrate  camel  preys ; 

The  stolid  sphinx  looms  hideous  and  tall ; 

In  vain  the  eye  searches  for  sign  of  bloom  ; 

Down  to  the  ground  the  cunning  Arabs  fall, 

And  o’er  them  sweeps  the  deadly,  dread  simoom. 

It  comes  to  me  upon  the  raging  storm, 

The  thunder  utters  it  from  out  the  cloud ; 

I see  through  half-shut  eyes  the  fated  ship, 

And  hear  the  angry  breakers  roaring  loud  ; 

I see  mute  hands  uplifted  to  the  skies, 

As  on  the  rocks  the  struggling  ship  is  tost ; 

I hear  amid  the  crash  heart-piercing  cries, 

And  wind  and  waves  together  answer  Lost! 

I hear  it  as  I walk  the  city’s  streets 

From  haunts  of  vice  where  Satan  holds  his  reign  ; 
On  strains  of  wild,  delirious  music  borne, 

In  whose  mad  tones  there  sounds  a wail  of  pain. 

I see  it  stamped  on  faces  in  the  crowd 
In  characters  which  all  may  read  aright ; 

Sure  as  the  sunset  lining  on  the  cloud 
Foretells  the  certain  coming  of  the  night. 


Oh,  swelling  heart  which  throbs  within  my  breast, 
What  hast  thou  lost  from  out  thine  early  years? 
Why  dost  thou  grieve  when  others  are  so  gay — 
What  means  these  pent-up  floods  of  bitter  tears  ? 
And  in  low  tones  the  sad  heart  makes  reply : 

“I  once  held  hopes  I prized  above  all  cost; 
They  were  my  treasures  in  the  years  gone  by, 

I grieve  because  I know  that  these  are  lost!” 
Vol.  XXIX.— No.  174.— 3 D • 
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AN  UNFORTUNATE  PRINCESS. 

ON  a certain  March  evening  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1751,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  George  the  Second  and  father  of  George 
the  Third,  died  at  his  house  in  Leicester-fields, 
in  the  arms  of  Desnoyers,  a French  dancing- 
master  who  had  been  called  in  to  soothe  the  last 
tremendous  moments  of  the  royal  spendthrift 
with  the  twang  of  his  favorite  violin.  On  the 
13th  of  the  June  following  his  widow  gave  birth 
to  a baby  princess,  known  to  history  as  Caroline 
Matilda,  the  beautiful,  imprudent,  and  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  Denmark,  about  whose  guilt  or 
innocence  there  has  been  almost  as  much  con- 
troversy as  about  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  with 
as  little  likelihood  of  ever  coming  to  a distinct 
and  certain  conclusion.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
was  a stern-mannered,  though  in  reality  a loving 
and  careful  mother;  still,  so  stem  that  once, 
when  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sitting 
deep  in  melancholy  thought,  and  she  asked  him 
sharply  what  he  was  thinking  of,  he  was  able  to 
answer,  “ I was  thinking  that  if  ever  I have  a 
son  I will  not  make  him  as  unhappy  as  you 
make  me.” 

Caroline  Matilda,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  bore 
her  share  with  the  rest;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
her  life  until  the  fatal  year  arrived  when,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  she  found  herself  first  the  be- 
trothed, and  then  the  wife,  of  a fair-haired,  un- 
der-sized, gay-tempered,  handsome,  dissolute 
young  scamp  of  seventeen,  Christian  the  Sev- 
enth, King  of  Denmark.  “ Diminutive  as  if  he 
came  out  of  a kernel  in  the  fairy  tales,”  with, 
adds  Walpole,  in  another  place,  “the  sublime 
strut  of  his  grandfather  (or  a cock  sparrow).” 

The  young  queen  was  in  her  fresh  girlhood ; 
fair  almost  to  a marvel,  with  light  flaxen  hair, 
shining  like  silver  and  of  luxuriant  growth,  large, 
clear,  bright,  blue  eyes,  full  red  lips — the  under 
one  rich  and  pouting — small  teeth  white  and 
even,  and  of  a temper  as  bright  and  sweet  as  her 
face:  lovely  and  fascinating  enough  surely  to 
have  made  her  lover  for  life  the  young  profligate 
who  kissed  her  publicly  at  Roeskildc  when  they 
met — perhaps  moved  for  the  moment  by  the  sight 
of  her  girlish  beauty — but  who  soon  taught  her 
what  was  the  real  worthlessness  of  his  kisses, 
and  of  what  infinite  power  of  subdivision  the  in- 
stinct which  it  pleased  his  royal  majesty  to  call 
love  was  capable.  For  the  marriage  feast  was 
scarcely  cold  when  Christian  found  “Milady,” 
or  “ Katherine  of  the  Pretty  Feet” — about  whose 
life  the  less  said  the  better — a companion  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  than  the  young  English 
princess,  whose  soul  was  as  pure  as  her  face  was 
fair.  And  not  only  “ Milady,”  but  all  the  roues 
and  demireps  to  be  met  writh  in  Copenhagen,  to 
the  scandal  of  decent  people  and  the  destruction 
of  public  morals. 

Caroline  Matilda  found  her  Danish  crown 
more  thickly  set  with  thorns  than  roses.  Young 
as  she  was,  and  so  sadly  needing  careful  guid- 
ance, she  had  not  a friend  in  her  new  home  to 
direct  or  uphold  her.  Juliana  Maria,  the  King’s 


step-mother,  had  always  been  his  declared  enemy 
(even,  so  Christian  believed,  to  his  attempted 
destruction),  because  of  her  own  son  Frederick, 
who  would  come  to  the  throne  could  the  crown 
prince,  os  he  was  then,  be  destroyed;  so  that 
she  was  the  poor  young  Queen’s  enemy  too,  ex- 
officio  if  not  by  personal  dislike,  and  laid  snares 
and  digged  pitfalls  whenever  and  wherever  she 
could  ; the  old  grandmother,  Sophia  Magdalena, 
was  kind  enough,  but  even  she  cared  more  for 
power  than  for  the  right,  and  had  spent  her  life 
in  trying  to  keep  her  personal  influence  para- 
mount in  Danish  politics;  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Amelia,  the  King’s  aunt — who  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  best  of  the  set — lived 
only  for  religious  practices  and  charities,  keep- 
ing as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  her  royal  nephew 
ns  she  could,  having  been  his  favorite  butt  and 
the  object  of  his  rndest  practical  jokes  time  out 
of  mind. 

The  final  cause  of  her  withdrawal  from  the 
palace  was  “a  fright  she  received  through  the 
King’s  first  page  crawling  into  the  dining-room 
on  all  fours,  disguised  as  a savage.  ” 

So  Caroline  Matilda  was  absolutely  unfriend- 
ed, save  by  the  Grand  Mistress  of  her  house- 
hold, Frau  von  Plessen  ; and  she,  though  a vir- 
tuous woman  and  so  far  desirable  in  a court 
where  even  common  propriety  was  at  a discount, 
was  a harsh-tempered,  domineering  old-maidish 
kind  of  person,  who  made  bad  worse  by  injudi- 
cious advice,  and  by  never  being  able  to  under- 
stand that  sometimes  it  is  better  to  drive  with  a 
slack  rein  and  a silken  lash  than  with  tight  ropes 
and  a leathern  thong.  Influenced  by  this  clever 
lady,  Caroline  Matilda  put  on  an  air  of  forbid- 
ding coldness  to  her  husband  (perhaps  it  was 
not  much  trouble  to  do  that),  with  the  idea,  so 
common  among  women,  and  so  mistaken,  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  a husband’s  vagrant  affec- 
tions is  to  deny  or  conceal  their  own.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  concealment 
as  confession,  for  the  young  Queen  had  no  great 
fondness  for  her  royal  spouse ; as,  indeed,  how 
could  she  have?  Unless  neglect,  dcbaucheiy, 
and  open  infidelity  were  qualities  calculated  to 
win  the  love  and  esteem  of  a girl-w  ife  virtuously 
educated.  Nevertheless,  she  nursed  him  assidu- 
ously when  he  had  the  scarlet-fever ; and  when 
he  recovered,  he  went  back  to  his  street-rows, 
his  mistresses,  his  low  pot-house  riots,  his  as- 
saults on  the  watch,  and  all  the  other  disgrace- 
ful doings  which  made  him  the  disgust  and  the 
talk  of  Europe. 

The  royal  favorite  in  chief  at  this  time  was 
Count  Conrad  von  Hoick,  lately  appointed  Court 
Marshal,  bnt  acting  as  a kind  of  private  Master 
of  Ceremonies  td  the  monarch,  arranging  all  the 
court  balls  and  fetes:  also  helping  him  in  pleas- 
ures less  innocent.  He  it  was  w ho  accompanied 
Christian  to  and  from  Milady’s  house,  “during 
which  street  riots  were  but  too  frequent ;”  who 
shared  in  all  his  vices,  and  who  organized  many 
a nocturnal  orgy  during  the  brilliant  luncheons 
which  he  w*as  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  Blaogaard, 
a kind  of  castellated  pleasure-house,  just  outside 
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the  north  gate.  And  even  when  the  Queen  gave  to  her  black  list,  as  one  of  the  tribe  of  her  ene- 
birth  to  a son — the  future  Frederick  the  Sixth — mies.  She  soon  learned  a different  lesson,  poor 
and  all  Denmark  went  mad  with  joy ; always  girl ! Well  for  her  if  she  had  never  done  so. 
excepting  the  queen-dowager,  Juliana  Maria,  But  indeed  Struensee's  policy  was  at  the  first 
whose  son  was  thus  doubly  barred ; even  then,  quite  puzzling  enough  to  mislead  her.  He 
Christian  and  his  favorite  continued  their  ex-  wished  to  reconcile  king  and  queen,  he  said, 
cesses,  and  made  the  whole  town  ring  with  the  and  yet  he  enticed  Frau  von  Gabel  into  a web 
echo  of  their  misdeeds.  Christian  was  seen  one  of  circumstances,  compromising  in  appearance 
day  in  broad  daylight  returning  from  “Milady’s”  and  fatal  in  the  end.  This  Frau  von  Gabel 
in  if  state  of  intoxication,  the  people  pursuing  was  a high-minded,  noble-hearted  woman,  al- 
him  with  hootings  and  insults  to  his  own  palace-  most  a republican  in  her  political  creed,  and 
gates ; in  a word,  the  private  and  public  annals  therefore  unable  to  live  at  court ; but,  whether 
of  King,  court,  and  favorite  were  of  the  worst  royalist  or  republican,  patriot  before  all.  The 
kind.  At  last,  however,  the  ministers  arrested  king  had  made  certain  advances  to  her  in  times 
Katherine  of  the  Pretty  Feet,  and  put  her  in  gone  by,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
prison,  after  her  royal  lover  had  bought  her  a were  repulsed ; but  now  Struensee  took  up  the 
hotel  and  created  her  a baroness.  dropped  loops,  and,  assuring  Frau  von  Gabel 

And  now  Christian  and  his  court  set  out  on  that  the  king  was  in  every  way  reformed,  and 
their  travels : taking  with  them,  as  surgeon  and  that  he  did  really  need  her  ennobling  influence 
physician  in  ordinary,  John  Frederick  Struensee,  to  keep  him  in  the  right  way,  urged  her  to  ad- 
hitherto  physician  of  Altona,  and  of  the  lordship  mit  his  visits  again — she,  the  Egeria  to  his 
of  Pinneberg.  And  first  the  King  of  Denmark  Numa.  Frau  von  Gabel  consented;  but  soon 
came  here  to  visit  the  King  of  England.  But  found  that  all  this  talk  of  Christian’s  great  im- 
“ Farmer  George”  was  not  especially  eager  to  provement  was  mere  moonshine ; he  was  as  bad 
favor  his  brother-in-law ; so  little  eager,  indeed,  as  ever,  and  a little  more  mad ; and  the  charac- 
that  when  Christian  came  to  Dove*,  he  found  ter  of  Egeria  was  soon  sought  to  be  brought 
no  royaP carriages  waiting  for  him,  and  had  to  down  to  a lower  level  and  to  baser  purposes, 
come  to  town  in  hackney-carriages.  Even  when  When  she  found  this  out,  and  deception  was  no 
he  got  to  town,  “by  another  mistake,”  says  longer  possible,  the  poor  lady  died  of  grief ; and 
Walpole,  “King  George  happened  to  go  to  Rich-  the  strange  intrigue  about  which  no  satisfactory 
mond  about  an  hour  before  King  Christian  ar-  'theory  as  to  why  it  was,  and  to  what  use,  came 
rived  in  London.  An  hour  is  exceedingly  long,  to  an  end.  She  died,  hating  Struensee : whom 
and  the  distance  to  Richmond  still  longer ; so  the  queen  hated  too,  for  his  share  in  the  plot, 
with  all  the  dispatch  which  could  possibly  be  j At  that  time,  then,  there  was  no  love  between 
made,  King  George  did  not  get  to  his  capital  till ' the  doctor  and  the  queen ; but  soon  after  this 
next  day  at  noon.  Then,  as  the  road  from  his  | the  crown  prince — her  little  baby — had  the 
closet  in  St.  James’s  to  the  King  of  Denmark’s  , small-pox,  and  old  enmities  were  forgotten  in 
apartments  on  the  other  side  of  the  palace  is  the  new  conditions  of  help  and  trust  this  set  up 
about  thirty  miles  (which  posterity,  having  no  between  them.  Ever  after  this  illness  Caroline 
conception  of  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnifi-  \ Matilda  admitted  Struensee  into  her  intimate 
cence  of  St,  James’s,  will  never  believe),  it  was  j friendship;  and  so  began  the  drama  which  end- 
half  an  hour  after  three  before  his  Danish  Maj-  ; ed  in  a cruel  and  a bloody  tragedy.  She  was 
esty’s  cousin  could  go  and  return  to  let  him  know  j imprudent  to  an  almost  insane  extent;  she 
that  his  good  brother  and  ally  was  leaving  the  | drove  out  alone  with  the  handsome  young  doc- 
palace  (in  which  they  both  were)  to  receive  him  ! tor,  walked  with  him  alone,  rode  with  him 
at  the  Queen’s  palace,  which  you  know  is  about  alone ; at  the  court  balls  she  danced  chiefly 
a million  of  snails*  paces  from  St.  James’s.  ; with  him,  and  suffered  him  to  address  her  in  a 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  unavoid-  tone  of  temper  and  command,  to  say  the  least 
able  delays,  \yodcn,  Thor,  Frigga,  and  all  the  of  it,  astounding.  These  follies,  and  more  to 
gods  that  watch  over  the  kings  of  the  north,  did  the  back  of  them,  got  the  young  queen  much  ill- 
bring  these  two  invincible  raonarchs  to  each  will,  and  caused  many  a biting  comparison  to 
other’s  embraces,  about  half  an  hour  after  four  be  instituted  between  her  and  Mary  Stuart, 
on  the  same  evening.”  with  Struensee  for  Rizzio.  Together  with  her 

Christian’s  life  in  London  was  bad  enough ; character,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the 
but  it  was  even  worse  in  Paris,  and  the  queen  queen  began  to  lose  something  of  her  sweet  En- 
was  carefully  informed  of  all  that  would  most  glish  modesty,  and  to  play  unwomanly  pranks 
pain  and  disquiet  her,  it  being  the  policy  of  j in  public  quite  as  damaging  as  vices.  She 
that  nest  of  intriguers,  of  which  Juliana  Maria  i hunted  daily,  bestriding  her  horse  in  man  fash- 
was  the  chief,  to  keep  the  young  couple  as  far  ! ion,  and  dressed  as  a man  in  “a  dove-colored 
sundered  in  both  life  and  love  ns  was  possible.  \ beaver  hat  with  a deep  gold  band  and  tassels,  a 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  was  cold  long  scarlet  coat  faced  with  gold  all  round,  a 
and  disdainful  and  full  of  wrath  and  bitterness,  buff  gold-laced  waistcoat,  frilled  shirt,  man’s 
when  her  scampish  husband  came  home  after  neckerchief,  and  buckskin  small-clothes  and 
his  seven  months’  tour,  and  if  she  resented  spurs.  She  looked  splendidly  when  mounted 
Count  Hoick’s  familiarities  and  impertinences,  and  dashing  through  the  woods,  but  when  she 
and  even  added  the  new  physician,  Struensee,  dismounted  the  charm  was  to  a great  degree 
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dispelled,  for  she  appeared  shorter  than  she 
really  was;  the  shape  of  her  knees  betrayed 
her  sex,  and  her  belt  seemed  to  cut  her  in  two.  ” 
At  other  times,  when  dressed  like  a woman,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time. 

Struensee’s  political  power  was  as  great  as 
his  personal  influence.  The  whole  power  of 
the  state  seemed  to  be  vested  in  him : the 
queen  being  his  tool,  the  king  his  victim,  and 
the  country  his  mere  foot-stool  whereby  he 
might  mount  to  supreme  honor.  All  Europe 
began  to  talk.  Then  the  talk  got  so  loud  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  Matilda’s  mo- 
ther, made  a long  and  toilsome  journey  north- 
ward, which,  whatever  the  political  motives  as- 
signed, seemed  to  have  for  its  motive  simply  to 
see  her  daughter,  and  to  remonstrate  with  her 
on  her  folly.  Not  that  she  herself  came  into 
court  with  clean  hands;  for  the  position  of 
Lord  Bute  in  her  royal  household  had  long  been 
a favorite  subject  for  scandal  and  satire.  The 
meeting  took  place  after  some  delay,  and  the 
mother’s  resolute  removal  of  certain  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  Caroline  Matilda;  but 
no  good  was  done.  The  king  and  queen  came 
attended  only  by  Struensee  and  Warnstcdt,  the 
favorite  page,  who  were  seated  in  the  carriage 
with  them ; and  when  the  Princess  of  Wales 
spoke  to  her  daughter  in  English,  she  pretended 
not  to  understand  her — she  had  forgotten  the 
language ! In  fact,  she  showed  herself  as  way- 
ward and  unmanageable  as  a naughty  child  who 
can  not  be  reasoned  with  and  who  will  not  be 
controlled.  Letters  and  envoys  from  both  mo- 
ther and  brother  (George  III.)  were  received 
in  the  same  manner;  and  thus  the  last  drags 
sought  to  be  put  upon  the  downward  course 
were  knocked  aside,  and  the  royal  lady’s  repute 
went  on  toward  destruction. 

What  was  it  which,  at  about  this  time,  made 
her  write  with  a diamond  on  the  window-pane 
at  Fredcriksborg,  “ Oh  keep  me  innocent,  make 
others  great  ?”  Conscience?  Sorrow  for  past, 
or  fear  of  future,  sins?  Or  was  it  simply  dis- 
simulation, and  the  endeavor  to  deceive  eyes 
whose  sharpness  of  vision  was,  she  well  knew, 
spying  out  her  weak  places  and  gauging  her 
misdoings?  For  we  can  not  for  a moment  ac- 
cept Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  theory,  and  account 
her  innocent  in  her  relations  with  Struensee; 
every  incident  related  and  every  induction  to  be 
drawn,  point  but  to  one  thing;  and  whatever 
the  political  basis,  whatever  the  greater  worth 
of  the  Dano-Germanic  alliance  against  that  of 
the  Russian,  and  the  zeal  of  the  physician-min- 
ister for  his  own  ideas  and  his  owm  views  of 
statecraft,  the  question  between  the  man  and 
woman  remains  the  same  for  both  and  all  con- 
cerned. Unhappily  for  the  half-mad,  half-bad 
king,  who,  when  Struensee  dismissed  honest  old 
Bernstorff,  had  not  a friend  left.  Given  up  to 
Struensee  and  the  queen,  he  was  now  simply  a 
puppet  and  a prisoner,  with  two  black  children 
— a boy  and  a girl — for  his  only  companions, 
and  Encvold  Brandt,  whom  he  hated,  for  his  j 
valet,  chamberlain,  pedagogue,  and  master — ; 


Enevold  Brandt,  whom  Hoick  had  exiled  and 
Struensee  restored.  In  truth,  Christian’s  con- 
dition was  pitiable  enough.  Grant  that  he  was 
mad,  still  the  manner  of  life  to  which  his  wife 
and  the  minister  doomed  him  was  infamous. 

No  one  paid  him  the  smallest  respect,  and  once 
an  impudent  page  even  drove  him  into  a corner, 
saying,  “ Mad  Iiex,  make  me  a groom  of  the 
chamber.”  He  was  compelled  to  make  per- 
sonal appointments  of  men  specially  distasteful 
to  him ; and  on  one  occasion,  in  revenge  for 
having  been  made  to  sign  an  appointment  as 
chamberlain  for  a man  he  hated,  he  made  one 
of  his  stove-heaters  a chamberlain ; again,  an- 
other time,  he  gave  out  that  his  dog  Gourmand 
was  a “Conference  Councilor,”  and  proposed 
his  health,  which  the  rest  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge as  de  rigueur.  This  was  to  express 
his  disgust  at  certain  fault-finding  and  scolding 
which  he  had  to  submit  to  in  council,  showing 
that,  as  barking  was  the  rule  of  the  day  there. 
Gourmand  could  bark  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
and  so  was  quite  as  efficient  a conference  coun- 
cilor. His  chief  amusement  was  smashing 
china  and  beheading  the  garden  statues : in 
which  odd  play  Moranti,  his  black  boy,  assisted 
him.  For  a change  he  would  roll  on  th’e  ground 
with  the  boy,  biting  and  scratching  him,  or  would 
fling  papers,  furniture,  books,  glass  ornaments, 
any  thing  he  could  find,  over  the  balcony  down 
into  the  court-yard : once  wishing  to  fling  the 
boy  and  dog  Gourmand  after  the  rest.  In  pub- 
lic he  was  treated  with  contempt  by  his  keeper, 

Brandt,  who  in  private  bit  and  beat  him — he 
said  by  the  king’8  own  desire ; and,  indeed,  the 
whole  treatment  of  this  unhappy  w retch,  during 
the  reign  of  Struensee,  was  as  damaging  to  the 
queen’s  repute  as  it  was  disgraceful  aud  de- 
grading. 

The  queen,  influenced  by  Struensee,  who,  how- 
ever, was  loyally  well  intentioned  in  this,  brought 
up  her  son  on  the  wildest  principles  of 44  harden- 
ing”— a kill  or  cure  system  indeed  for  a delicate 
child.  His  food  was  of  the  simplest  and  poor- 
est kind,  and  what  we  should  call  innutritions, 
and  always  cold ; lie  had  a cold  bath  twice  or 
thrice  a day ; he  was  kept  in  a cold  room  with- 
out a fire,  dressed  lightly  in  thin  silk,  and  went 
about  barefoot,  although  he  was  abdicate  baby 
of  not  quite  three  years  old.  His  playmate  and 
companion  was  a little  fellow  of  his  own  age, 
called  44  little  Karl,”  the  natural  son  of  a sur- 
geon, who  was  allowed  to  fight  with  him  and 
master  him  if  he  could,  no  one  being  suffered  to 
assist  or  prevent.  The  queen  was  so  severe 
with  him,  that  when  the  attendants  wanted  to 
frighten  him  into  good  behavior,  they  used  to 
threaten  to  take  him  to  his  mother,  which  gen- 
erally succeeded.  Struensee’s  coadjutor,  the 
physician  Berger,  got  a few  of  the  more  extreme 
rules  relaxed ; and,  owing  to  his  representations, 
this  royal  baby  was  allowed  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings,  to  be  rather  more  warmly  clad,  to  have 
his  rice  boiled  in  broth  instead  of  water,  to  have 
| meat  soup  for  dinner  twice  a week,  and  to  have 
[ his  room  slightly  warmed  in  the  morning. 
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And  now  popular  feeling  began  to  take  a very 
decided  tone,  and  the  ministry  knew  that  the 
evil  hour  which'  has  to  come  to  all  inisdoers 
was  drawing  near.  The  queen  and  the  favorite 
dared  not  show  themselves  in  public ; the  guards 
were  doubled  at  the  palace,  and  various  unusual 
precautions  were  taken;  the  mo6t  abominable 
satires  and  caricatures  were  printed  and  circu- 
lated, or  stuck  or  scrawled  on  the  walls,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest;  the  queen  and  the 
ministers  would  speculate  on  their  future  lives, 
and  what  they  should  do  when  the  crash  came, 
and  they  were  forced  to  fly — they  foresaw  no- 
thing worse ; and  all  this  while  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  the  anger  of  the  European 
courts  became  louder  and  deeper,  and  of  more 
ominous  intensity  and  fierceness.  Anonymous 
letters  were  sent  to  Brandt,  advising  him  to  put 
himself  out  of  danger  by  ranging  himself  on  the 
king’s  side,  and  against  the  minister;  and  he 
and  Struensee  had  misunderstandings,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  former  proposing  % kind  of 
coup  detai  to  Falckenskjold,  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment, beginning  and  ending  in  the  arrest  of 
Struensee,  and  the  transfer  of  the  queen  to  him- 
self; and  then  the  great  plot  was  arranged, 
headed  by  Juliana  Maria  and  Prince  Fitedcrick 
her  son,  the  king’s  half-brother. 

The  favorite’s  treatment  of  this  young  man 
had  been  most  impolite.  Insulted,  neglected, 
irritated,  his  rank  and  near  relationship  with  the 
king  ignored  or  remembered  only  to  fix  a deeper 
^ting,  no  wonder  that  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a party  determined  to  rid  the  country  of  a 
group  of  adventurers  who  hacf  lost  their  heads 
when  they  had  gained  the  top  round  of  the  lad- 
der, and  whose  so-called  reforms  were  neither 
popular  nor  understood,  besides  being  nullified 
by  the  poison  of  the  scandals  attached  to  them. 
When  a forged  document  was  shown  to  Juliana 
Maria  (at  least,  Sir  Lasccllcs  Wraxall  says  it 
was  forged),  wherein  it  was  set  forth  how  that 
the  king  was  to  bo  forced  to  abdicate,  and  how 
that  the  queen  was  to  be  declared  regent  with 
Struensee  as  protector — meaning,  as  it  was  ar- 
gued to  her,  that  the  king  and  crown  prince  were 
to  be  murdered,  Struensee  married  to  the  queen, 
and  his  children  by  her  set  on  the  throne — she 
felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  either 
she  and  hers  must  fall,  or  they.  Means  were 
not  wanting,  nor  agents,  nor  adherents;  they 
never  are  wanting  when  a tumult  is  contem- 
plated, and  good  pickings  are  to  be  had  out  of 
a ruined  palace ; and  the  right  time  came  with 
the  rest.  After  a certain  masked  ball,  where 
the  queen  had  been  most  remarkably  gay  and 
most  strikingly  beautiful,  and  where,  by  the 
strange  falling  to  pieces  of  a certain  supper,  all 
things  were  marvelously  facilitated,  the  plot  came 
to  its  culmination.  The  ex-queen,  her  son,  and 
some  others  (Guldbcrg,  Rantzau,  Eickstcdt, 
Kuller,  and  the  ex- valet  Jessen),  entered  the 
king’s  bedroom  at  dead  of  night,  where  they  first  j 
nearly  frightened  him  to  death,  and  then  got  \ 
him  to  sign  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Strnensee,  j 
Brandt,  Falckenskjold,  the  queen,  and  others  of  j 


minor  moment.  One  by  one  those  named  were 
arrested  and  secured ; and  so  was  broken  up  in 
a few  moments  the  coalition  which  had  changed 
the  whole  face  of  Danish  politics  and  the  whole 
current  of  Danish  society  for  two  years. 

Struensee,  never  a brave  man,  though  so  dar- 
ing in  political  action,  first  fainted,  then  took  to 
swearing  horribly,  and  then  gave  way  to  abjpet 
despair.  Brandt  was  philosophical,  and  even 
gay.  Falckenskjold  was  calm  and  critical.  But 
the  poor  young  queen  was  impassioned  and  ter- 
rified, full  of  wrath  and  fear  and  desperation  and 
anguish : now  struggling  with  the  soldiers  whom 
Rantzau  had  with  him  to  secure  her ; now  try- 
ing to  hurl  herself  from  the  open  window,  shriek- 
ing wildly  for  Struensee  and  the  king ; finally 
borne  away  to  the  fortress  of  Kronborg,  ruined 
and  disgraced  forever.  Young,  lovely,  with  a 
good  and  noble  nature  that  had  been  at  first 
outraged  and  afterward  misguided,  we  can  not 
but  pity  her.  Truly  she  had  sinned  in  her  de- 
gree; but  she  had  been  sinned  against  more 
grievously,  and  her  wrong-doing  had  been  re- 
taliation rather  than  aggression.  For,  as  was 
said  before,  we  can  not  accept  Sir  Lascelles 
Wraxall’s  theory  of  her  innocence,  though  her 
failings  may  be  tenderly  excused  for  the  sake  of 
the  evils  she  had  undergone. 

The  end  soon  came.  Struensee,  pressed  and 
threatened,  confessed  to  his  liaison  with  the 
queen,  circumstantially  detailed;  and  when  the 
queen  was  shown  his  confession,  and  told  that 
if  she  denied  it  he  would  be  tortured,  she  signed 
it  in  attestation  of  its  truth,  and  so  signed  away 
her  good  fame  forever.  He  was  executed,  with 
certain  barbarous  circumstances  disgraceful  to 
the  time  and  people : having  first  seen  his  col- 
league Brandt  decapitated  and  disemboweled 
before  his  face ; Falckenskjold  was  sentenced  to 
be  confined  on  the  rock  of  Munkholm  for  life. 
Caroline  Matilda  was  removed  from  Kronborg 
to  the  castle  of  Aalborg,  where  she  was  kept  a 
prisoner  until  released  at  the  instance  of  En- 
gland. Thence,  she  went  to  Celle,  or  Zell,  the 
old  residence  of  the  former  Dukes  of  Luneburg, 
where  she  lived  happily  enough,  much  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  cheered  by  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  her  sister,  tho  Princess  of 
Brunswick.  Her  only  grief  was  tho  loss  of  her 
children,  especially  of  the  little  girl — whose  le- 
gitimacy, by-the-by,  came  under  grave  suspi- 
cion ; but  the  king  had  formally  acknowledged 
her  at  her  birth.  Here  she  saw  Mr.  Wraxall, 
the  grandfather  of  her  present  apologist,  then  a 
young  man,  “just  her  own  age,”  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  struck  by  her  beauty,  and 
interested  in  her  fortunes.  He  describes  her  as 
very  beautiful,  though  too  fat ; like  her  brother 
George  the  Third  in  feature,  but  harmonized 
and  softened ; charitable,  gay,  sweet-tempered, 
and  discreet  — all  that  the  wronged  princess 
should  be. 

Mr.  Wraxall  entered  into  the  plot  for  her  re- 
lease, which  had  as  its  object  the  arrest  of  Juli- 
ana Maria  and  Prince  Frederick,  and  the  king's 
published  order  for  her  return  to  Copenhagen. 
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It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  new  historic  com- 
plications might  have  arisen  had  she  not,  in  the 
midst  of  this  under-current,  died  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1775,  wanting  less  than  three  months  of 
her* twenty-fourth  year.  Of  course  people  said 
she  died  of  poison,  that  wide  and  convenient 
vagueness ; but  in  truth  it  was  of  scarlet-fever, 
taking  a typhoid  character,  and  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  One  of  her  young  pages  had  just 
died  of  this  disease,  and  she,  very  foolishly,  went 
into  the  room  where  the  coffin  was,  and  looked 
at  the  dead  body.  The  sight  haunted  her,  and 
the  disease  found  her  out,  carrying  her  off  in 
a very  few  days.  When  dying,  she  wrote  to 
George  the  Third,  solemnly  protesting  her  in- 
nocence of  all  with  which  she  had  been  charged ; 
and  also  to  M.  Roques,  the  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  church  at  Zell,  she  said  the  same: 
“ I was  never  faithless  to  my  husband.”  So,  at 
least,  it  is  reported.  Whether  Sir  Lascellcs 
Wraxall’s  chivalrous  theory  respecting  the  un- 
happy  princess  be  correct  or  not,  the  memoir 
has  high  merits,  not  only  a9  a historical  but 
as  a literary  production.  Some  of  the  details 
of  court  life  are  extremely  curious. 


MY  REFUGEES. 

DR.  JOYCE  came  in  while  I was  giving  the 
Captain  his  dinner.  It  was  not  his  hour 
for  visiting  my  ward,  so  I put  down  my  gruel- 
spoon  and  looked  up  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. 

“ Can’t  you  come  out  and  see  to  this  arrival  ?” 
he  asked,  stopping  a few  feet  in  front  of  me, 
with  his  finger  on  Tom’s  pulse,  his  hand  filled 
with  lemonade  for  Dick,  and  his  eyes  on  Harry, 
so  economical  of  his  time  was  our  little  Doctor. 
In  fact,  I do  not  think  that  since  I came  to  the 
hospital  I had  succeeded  in  gaining  his  undi- 
vided attention  for  a single  full  minute  in  work- 
ing hours.  I regarded  this  as  an  insult  at  first ; 
but  discovering  at  length  how  much  he  depended 
on  these  fragmentary  notes  which  he  took  of  his 
patients,  I had  learned  to  hide  my  diminished 
head,  and  consider  myself  once  for  all  a lesser 
light  in  his  presence.  But  there  is  a natural 
perversity  about  me,  which  in  spite  of  such  dis- 
cipline “still  lived.”  It  was  with  an  instinct 
for  which  I do  not  hold  myself  at  all  account- 
able that  I turned  away  from  him  with  as  pro- 
fessional an  air  as  I could  assume,  and  began 
choking  the  gruel  down  the  poor  Captain’s  throat, 
as  if  the  safety  of  the  army  depended  on  its  de- 
scent therein,  while  I asked,  in  my  most  busi- 
ness-like tones, 

“ What  is  it?” 

“Three — a man  already  gone  with  typhoid, 
wife,  and  a child — refugees.” 

“Hum!  well?” 

“ I want  you  to  get  hold  of  the  woman  and 
feed  her  up : she’s  a mere  shadow.” 

“ And  the  man  ?” 

Dr.  Joyce  looked  round  the  ward ; so  did  I. 
I bad  one  empty  bed.  A little  pale-faced  boy 
bad  left  it  only  yesterday,  and  gone — well  to  a 


better  rest,  I trust ; for  I found  a tiny  Testament 
in  his  hand  when  I folded  it  with  the  other.  I: 
was  open,  and  his  finger  was  on  a prayer — one 
of  the  old,  old  prayers  which  are  always  new, 
that  his  mother  had  marked  for  him.  I had  a 
fancy  for  the  poor,  home-sick  fellow,  and  had 
looked  at  his  empty  bed  with  something  of  that 
feeling  with  which  one  goes  into  the  twilight  of 
a room  a friend  has  left  dark  forever.  I shrank 
from  the  thought  of  seeing  a stranger  there  so 
soon ; a very  foolish  fancy  for  a hospital  nurse, 
of  course,  but  some  of  these  boys  had  become 
friends  indeed  in  the  long  months  I had  cared 
for  them.  Besides  this,  I had  as  much  work  on 
hand  as  it  seemed  to  me  I could  well  attend  to 
without  a little  larger  allowance  of  strength  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  womankind,  nurses  not 
excepted.  There  was  Mrs.  Cruppins  had  four 
or  five  empty  beds,  though  she  teas  the  last 
person  I should  want  to  go  to,  to  be  nursed 
through  a fever;  and  there  was  Miss  Graves, 
she  could  take  three  more  as  well  as  not,  even 
if  she  did  go  about  her  work  like  a martyr,  and 
turn  her  ward  into  a church-vault,  with  her  fune- 
real face  and  her  melancholy  and  interesting 
way  of  sighing  over  the  men.  What  if  the 
Doctor  did  prefer,  and  very  naturally,  to  call  on 
me?  there  was  a limit  to  all  things.  So  when 
I looked  at  him  I was  going  to  own  up  to  my 
hidden  depravity,  and  say  that  No.  2 didp’t  want 
the  new-comer. 

The  Doctor  is  a discreet  man,  and  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  weather.  He  gave  me  a gener- 
ous half  of  one  of  his  professional  glances,  and 
remarked  quietl^  to  a curious  young  sergeant  in 
the  comer  who  had  employed  the  time  of  my 
meditation  in  asking  a volley  of  questions, 

“Yes,  half-starved,  but  thinks  only  of  her 
husband  and  child;  the  infant  is  more  dead 
than  alive.” 

Something  rose  in  my  throat  and  choked  me. 

“ What  a heathen !” 

4 * Who  ? I or  the  typhoid  ?” 

“Neither  of  you,”  I responded,  curtly ; “ bring 
him  in  here.”  * ' * 

The  Doctor  went  away  with  the  least  bit  of 
a smile  twitching  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  I 
felt  too  humble  just  then  to  take  any  notice  of 
it,  so  I meekly  returned  to  the  Captain  and  his 
gruel,  gave  him  his  powders,  tucked  him  up  for 
a nap,  and  when  Dr.  Joyce  came  back  I was 
ready  for  him. 

A number  of  these  refugees  had  dropped  into 
our  hospital  since  I had  been  there,  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  creatures  are  fit  for  nothing 
but  a sick-bed  by  the  time  they  reach  Nashville, 
and  I supposed  I knew  what  to  expect.  But 
the  sight  I saw  struck  me  dumb.  Two  shrunk- 
en, ghost-like  figures,  their  clothes  in  tatters, 
covered  with  mire  and  blood,  their  faces  so  gaunt 
that,  looking  at  them,  a chill  crept  over  me,  as 
if  I looked  on  Death. 

But  this  was  not  a time  to  grow  nervous.  I 
roused  myself  with  a start,  and  touched  the 
man’s  hand  to  see  if  it  were  flesh  and  blood. 
In  reply  to  my  words  of  welcome  he  thanked  me 
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in  a feeble  sort  of  way,  putting  his  hand  uncer-  I 
tainly  to  his  forehead,  like  one  of  failing  memory,  j 
and  leaning  heavily  against  the  door.  He  evi- 
dently needed  prompt  attention,  for  the  fever 
was  far  advanced.  While  the  Doctor  led  him 
to  the  bed  I had  time  to  notice  his  short,  thick- 
set figure,  the  shaggy  hair  falling  about  his  low 
forehead,  and  the  eyes  that  still  showed  honest 
and  kindly,  though  they  were  deep-sunken  and 
burned  with  fever;  the  scar  of  an  old  gun- 
wound  in  his  neck,  and  his  hands  coarse  and 
brown  with  labor.  Before  this  war  had  made 
him  what  he  was,  he  had  evidently  been  of  the 
poor  of  the  earth.  God’s  poor,  were  they  ? May 
we  have  mercy  on  all  such ! 

He  was  far  too  weak  to  answer  questions.  I 
left  him  sitting  wearily  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
for  the  Doctor  to  undress,  and  turned  back  to 
the  woman.  She  was  standing  where  I had 
left  her,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  her  eyes  fol- 
lowing every  motion  of  her  husband’s. 

“Come,”  I said,  “into  my  room,  and  I’ll  see 
what  I can  do  for  you.” 

“And  him ?”  pointing  toward  the  bed. 

“ You  shall  come  back  and  sec  him.” 

She  followed  me  slowly,  hushing  the  wail  of 
her  half-starved  child,  but  saying  nothing  to 
me.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  have  hardly  life 
enough  left  to  speak,.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  she  and  the  child  were  washed  and  dressed 
in  sundry  garments  of  my  own,  which,  though 
they  could  not  be  said  to  fit  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  conceivable,  especially  on  the  baby,  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  being  clean.  After 
they  were  fed  and  rested,  I Had  for  the  first  time 
a critical  look  at  the  woman.  Slight,  and  worn, 
as  the  Doctor  said,  to  a shadow  ; stooping  shoul- 
ders, consumptive  chest,  and  large,  work-worn 
hands  ; a very  pale  face,  one  of  the  palest  I ever 
saw  except  in  death,  with  thin,  dark  hair  lying 
against  her  temples,  where  I could  see  the  great 
purple  veins,  and  eyes  which  had  once  been 
bright  black,  but  now  were  dulled  and  sunken. 
Out  of  them,  when  they  were  raised  to  mine, 
came  a look  so  dumb  with  suffering,  so  dark 
with  utter  hopelessness,  that  I could  not  bear  to 
meet  it.  It  never  changed.  She  smiled  at  me 
when  I brought  her  baby  fresh  milk  from  the 
kitchen,  or  tended  the  little  thing  while  she  ate 
herself ; she  thanked  me ; her  thin,  quavering 
voice  grown  quite  sweet  with  gratitude,  but  the 
dreariness  of  that  steady  look  never  varied  by 
so  much  as  a momentary  gleam  of  light  or  soft- 
ness. It  reminded  me  of  a picture  I have  some- 
where seen,  to  which  the  artist  had  given  the 
rather  indefinite  title  of  “ Desolate but  which, 
nevertheless,  was  a spirited  thing,  and  had  staid 
by  me — the  figure  of  a woman  in  relief  against 
a stormy  sky  ; around  her  a desert  beach  strewn 
with  wrecks ; her  hair  blown  darkly  about  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  turned  to  the  waste  of  wa- 
ters : a lonely  sea-bird  startled  from  the  cliffs, 
dipping  into  the  foam  of  a chilly,  green  wave 
at  her  feet,  and  behind  the  purple  line  of  water 
that  bounded  her  vision  the  setting  of  a blood- 
red  sun. 


Perhaps  you  smile  at  my  fancy.  I think 
the  woman  herself  might  have  done  so  had  she 
known  it.  Certainly  she  would  not  have  com- 
prehended it.  She  sat,  quietly  rocking  her  baby, 
her  hands  folded  over  its  little  fingers,  her  eyes 
| on  its  face. 

“You  have  had  a hard  journey?”  I ques- 
tioned, gently. 

“Yes.” 

“ Was  it  very  long  ?” 

“Yes.” 

She  looked  at  me  then  a moment  without 
speaking.  I understood  her. 

“You  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  it  now,”  I 
said.  “I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  ques- 
tions.” 

“Thank  you.” 

She  recommenced  her  low  lullaby,  and  while 
I stood  watching  her  somebody  knocked  at  the 
door.  It  was  Tim,  the  errand-boy.  He  de- 
livered his  message  after  his  usual  fashion,  bal- 
ancing himself  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other,  regarding  me  meanwhile  with  half-closed 
eyes,  and  giving  his  bushy  head  a series  of  little 
nods  with  an  air  of  authority  peculiarly  pleasing. 

“Davy  Brown’s  heart’s  broke  for  his  dinner, 
an’  the  sargint  says  his  bandages ’s  come  off, 
an’  he  wants  you  double-quick ; an’  Pat  Mul- 
lins he’s  ben  howlin’  over  his  arm  this  hour.” 

Being  serenely  conscious  that  I had  been  ab- 
sent but  twenty  minutes  I answered  his  innu- 
endo only  by  a withering  look,  closed  the  door 
softly,  for  my  ideas  of  babies  being  rather  vague 
I was  not  prepared  to  state  whether  the  creaking 
of  a latch  would  start  one  of  those  infantile 
choruses  I live  in  such  constant  terror  of  or  not, 
so  I thought  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The 
hopeful  Tim  whistled  on  before  me  down  the 
stairs,  and  I went  back  to  my  work,  with  my 
heart  for  the  first  time  deserting  ray  boys,  and 
wandering  to  my  room  and  its  pale-faced  occu- 
pant. 

It  was  a busy  afternoon.  Brown  mu&t  have 
his  dinner,  the  howling  of  Pat  the  indefatigable 
must  be  stopped,  and  I must  go  back  to  the  ser- 
geant’s arm.  A solitary  rebel  in  the  corner 
took  an  hour  of  my  time  for  his  bandages  and 
ablutions,  spinning  it  out  with  remonstrances  and 
complaints  so  many,  and  various,  and  profane, 
that  I felt  a strong  desire  to  pull  the  sheet  up 
over  bis  head,  tie  it  down  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  bed,  and  leave  him  there  to  struggle  and 
stifle  and  swear  at  his  own  sweet  will.  There 
was  a favorite  drummer-boy,  too,  whose  eyes 
asked  mutely  for  help — a little  patient  fellow 
whom  I had  taken  into  my  heart  from  the  first 
day  he  came  to  me.  I always  had  to  time  my- 
self when  I was  caring  for  him,  for  fear  I should 
be  accused  of  partiality.  Then  some  one  had 
been  awoke  all  the  night  before,  and  must  he 
read  into  a nap ; and  then  there  were  letters  to 
be  written,  and  medicines  to  mix  and  choke 
down  innumerable  throats,  and  windows  to  open 
and  windows  to  shut,  and  business  with  the  mat- 
ron, and  messages  to  the  doctor,  and  then  at 
last  suppers  to  get,  and  supper  to  eat. 
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My  refugee  had  found  her  way  down  again  to 
her  husband.  He  was  tossing  now  on  his  bed, 
delirious  with  the  fever.  There  was  little  to  do 
for  him,  however,  and  I saw  she  was  neither  a 
fussy  nor  an  ignorant  nurse,  but  sat  quite  still 
with  one  arm  around  her  baby  who  slept,  and 
the  other  attending  to  the  sick  man’s  every  want ; 
so  I let  her  be.  There  was  a bit  of  a room  next 
mine,  which  had  belonged  to  a nurse  who  was 
off  duty,  and  home  last  week  with  slow  fever. 

I obtained  the  promise  of  this  for  her,  and  when, 
at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  I dragged  ravself  up 
stairs,  jaded  and  cross  enough,  I found  her  there. 

I saw  her  through  the  open  door  with  the  light 
of  my  dim  lamp  falling  full  on  her  bent  figure 
and  white  face.  She  looked  up  at  me,  silently, 
her  great  dark  eyes  followed  all  my  motions 
about  the  room.  It  gave  me  a nameless,  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  made  me  turn  and  look 
over  my  shoulder,  when  I went  into  the  closet, 
or  a dark  corner.  I began  to  have  serious  fears 
as  to  the  practicability  of  sleep  that  night,  with 
nothing  but  an  unbarred  door  between  me  and 
this  ghost  of  a woman.  In  fact,  I may  as  well 
acknowledge  that  I am  naturally  of  a romantic 
turn  of  mind,  and  had  anticipated  the  recital  of 
her  adventures  in  various  forms ; as,  for  exam- 
ple, whether  she  might  be  a spy,  or  a Southern 
aristocrat  in  disguise,  and  I believe  I even  specu- 
lated upon  the  possibility  of  a chalked  negro. 

But  when  I turned  again,  and  saw  how  weari- 
ly she  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  how 
crushed  and  hopeless  was  the  pressure  of  her  lips, 

I forgot  every  thing  but  my  pity.  I went  up 
and  touched  the  hand  which  lay  upon  the  baby’s 
hair,  and  said : “ I am  so  sorry  for  you  !’*  • 

She  quivered  under  my  touch,  and  looked  up 
at  me,  her  lips  working  beseechingly.  Then,  I 
don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  she  began  to  talk, 
and  I listened ; I forgot  that  I was  tired  and 
sleepy ; my  romantic  fancies  dissolved  like  the 
dew.  I forgot  that  she  was  ignorant  and  poor. 

I only  knew  that  she  suffered,  and  sat  quite  still 
to  hear  her  story. 

The  woman's  name  was  Mary — Mary  Rand. 

I liked  the  name  for  her.  Do  you  remember 
some  one’s  saying — Tennyson,  I think — of  Mary 
the  mourner  at  Bethany,  that  her  4 ‘eyes  were 
homes  of  silent  prayer?”  I thought  of  this  oft- 
en. Such  a cry  went  up  to  God  out  of  her  mute 
look.  I thought  it  must  ring  through  heaven. 

I never  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  preacher  such 
a prayer. 

She  had  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Her  husband  had  done  a small  fishing 
business  on  one  of  the  inferior  rivers,  getting 
but  a scanty  living  for  a wife  and  five  little  ones, 
though  a more  honest  one  than  many  of  his  kind 
to  whom  the  South  closes  the  avenues  of  useful 
labor.  I could  see  the  home  in  a picture  nyhile 
she  talked.  A house  with  broken  roof  and 
low  doorway,  half  hidden  under  the  great  for-  ! 
est  trees,  which  stretched  out  such  giant  branch- 
es over  it,  and  cradled  it  so  quietly  all  summer 
‘ong ; the  little  river  that  wound  among  the 
trees,  over  which  the  sunlight  slanted  and  the 


wind  swept  like  a merry  song ; the  tidy  rooms 
within  the  house,  this  stricken  mother  then  so 
cheery  about  her  work,  turning  such  smiling 
eyes  toward  the  river  which  bore  her  husband’s 
boat,  or  such  reverent  eyes  up  to  the  sky  which 
showed  60  blue  and  still  through  the  vines  about 
the  doorway,  taking  into  her  heart  such  happy 
thoughts  of  God  in  the  silence  of  this  home  He 
had  given  her;  the  children  romping  in  the  for- 
est, or  grouped  about  the  door  with  the  light  on 
their  chubby  brown  faces  and  tangled  curls,  or 
watching  the  river  turn  into  molten  gold  when 
the  sun  set,  and  they  waited  for  the  father  to 
come  home  from  work,  wading  into  the  water  to 
crowd  in  his  boat  for  a sail  of  a few  strokes 
length ; then  clinging  to  him  up  the  path,  and 
into  the  house,  where  supper  stood  waiting,  and 
the  mother  too.  An  humble  meal,  and  very 
poor  the  lowly  home,  but  none  the  less  dear  for 
that.  There  was  sunlight  and  love  enough  in 
it,  as  there  must  have  always  been  under  the 
sound  of  this  woman’s  voice. 

The  man  had  been  loyal  from  the  first  of  the 
war.  This,  I suspected,  was  owing  to  the  wife. 

She  had  picked  up  a little  learning  somewhere — 
enough  to  spell  out  her  Bible ; it  was  partly  this, 
but  more  a certain  crude  refinement  that  assert- 
ed her  superiority.  Something  there  was  in 
this  woman’s  soul  which  spoke  like  a voice  out 
of  the  darkness  of  all  the  circumstance  which 
hemmed  her  in,  and  let  you  see  how  pure  a soul 
it  was,  and  what  it  might  have  been  if  God  had 
given  it  light  to  grow  in. 

So,  of  course,  she  knew  her  country  at  once. 

“I  wasn’t  goin'  to  hev  Stephen  settin  up 
agin  the  kentry,”  she  said ; “and  by'n-by  he  see 
it  as  I did,  fur  he’s  an  honest  man  in  his  ’pin- 
ions is  Stephen,  an’  he  used  ter  set  the  childem 
a hoorayin’  fur  the  flag  ter  see  which  on  'era 
could  holler  the  loudest.” 

Of  course  a harmless,  ignorant  fisherman,  lov- 
ing his  country  in  the  solitude  of  a forest,  could 
not  be  loft  long  undiscovered  and  unpunished  in 
this  chivalric  Southern  land. 

“They  found  him  out  at  last,”  she  said.  “A 
whole  puek  on  'em  went  at  him  every  time  be 
went  to  town  with  fish,  and  they  didn’t  give  him 
no  peace ; but  he  never  caved  in  to  ’em — not  a 
mite,  an’  the  more  they  worrited  him  the  more 
he  sot  up  fur  the  Guv’nmunt;  an’  at  last  it  come 
— what  we’d  ben  livin’  in  fear  on  a long  spell. 

It  was  one  dark  night — I remember  how  the 
wind  was  howlin’  like  among  the  trees — an’  we 
hcerd  on  a sodden  a yellin’  like  a pack  o’  hounds 
outside  the  door,  an’  it  bust  open,  an’  some  of- 
ficers was  there,  an’  a gang  o’  drunken  men  bo* 
hind  ’em.  I knew  to  once  what  it  meant. 

‘ ‘ 4 Stephen,'  says  I,  ‘ they’ve  drafted  yer.’  He 
looked  so  like  a tiger  they  dursn’t  touch  him. 

His  gun  was  in  the  corner,  and  I see  him  lookin’ 
at  it,  so  I knew  as  well  as  cf  he’d  telled  me  what 
ter  do ; but  the  officers,  they’d  spied  it  out,  an’ 
one  on  ’em  he  held  me  so  I couldn’t  move,  an* 
tothers  pinted  their  pistils  on  Stephen  an’  tuk 
him  off;  he  couldn’t  help  it  no  way.  It  made 
me  wild-like.  I got  away  from  the  man  ns  held 
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me  with  a great  leap,  an*  got  the  gun.  They  was 
jest  out  o’  the  door  then,  but  I could  ha*  hit  ’em. 
Stephen  turned  round  an’  see  me,  and  says  he: 

“ ‘Don’t,  fur  God’s  sake,  Mary — they’ll  mur- 
der both  on  us!’  An’  then  I couldn’t  see  his 
face  fur  the  dark,  an’  I knew  he  #is  gone.  I 
fell  down  by  the  gun  all  in  a heap  on  the  floor; 
the  childern  was  cryin*  an’  kissin’  of  me,  an’ 
tuggin’  at  my  dress,  but  I never  took  no  notice 
on  ’em.  I heerd  the  men  howlin’  outside,  but 
I never  moved.  All  to  once  there  was  a great 
red  light  out  the  winder,  an’  I heerd  wood  crack- 
lin’ an’  smelt  smoke  in  the  bedroom,  an’  I knew 
they’d  fired  the  house.  I ketched  up  the  chil- 
dem — two  in  my  arms,  an’  one  on  my  shoul- 
ders, an’  two  pullin’  at  my  skirt — an’  run  out  o* 
the  door.  It  seemed  as  ef  a pack  o’  wild  beasts 
was  out  thar  in  the  burnin’  light.  .They  chased 
me  a ways,  till  I got  to  whar  the  woods  was 
thick  an*  dark  as  pitch ; an*  at  last  I found  they 
was  gone,  an’  I dropped  down  in  a thicket  like 
as  ef  I was  dead,  hidin'  the  childern  under  my 
dress.  They  might  ha'  murdered  us  all.  There 
was  was  things  than  that  done  up  the  river  last 
week.  By'n-bv,  as  nobody  come,  I durst  look 
round.  I heerd  the  shoutin'  a good  ways  off, 
an’  I see  a great  light  on  the  sky,  an’  knew  the 
house  was  blazin'  up.  After  a time  it  went  out, 
an’  the  hollerin’  was  fainter,  goin’  back  ter  town. 
Then  ’twas  still,  only  the  branches  creaked,  an' 
I heerd  the  wind  blowin*  over  the  river.  The 
woods  was  dead  black,  an*  I looked  up  to  the 
sky,  an’  there  wasn’t  a star  to  be  seen,  an'  the 
great  dew  dropped  down  like  rain.  I huddled 
the  childern  up  to  me  .to  keep  'em  warm  ef  I 
coaid,  an’  the  little  things  cried  'erosels  ter  sleep. 
They  was  very  heavy,  an’  cramped  my  arms  till 
they  was  stiff,  but  I didn’t  mind ; an’  it  grew 
very  cold,  but  I never  thought  on’t.  I only 
looked  up  whar  the  sky  was  dark,  an*  all  night 
long  I was  prayin’  fur  my  husband. 

“ When  mornin*  come  we  hid  in  the  darkest 
place  we  could  find,  an’  staid  thar  tell  the  sun 
was  jest  over  our  heads.  But  nobody  come  aft- 
er us;  so  I crawled  round  an’  found  some  ber- 
ries an’  a brock  fur  the  childern  ter  drink  out 
of,  an’  I had  two  little  ginger-cakes  in  my  pock- 
et, an*  we  lived  on  them  all  day. 

“ The  next  day  it  were  jest  the  same.  I 
never  darin'  ter  go  back,  an’  the  childern  cryin’ 
fur  soineat  ter  eat.  When  night  come  I were 
too  faint  to  move,  fur  all  I found  I guv  to  them. 
I had  dropped  down  on  the  moss,  an'  was  giv- 
in'  up  ter  die  thar,  when  all  to  once  I heerd  a 
noise  in  the  bushes,  and  I says,  ‘O  God!  tuk 
care  on  the  childern.'  ‘Yes,’  says  somebody 
close  by ; 4 He’s  sent  me  ter  tuk  care  on  'em ;’ 
and  I jumped  up  with  a great  scream,  fur  there 
was  Stephen  alive,  an’  huggin'  and  kis^ln’  of 
me  an’  the  childern,  an’  givin’  us  a loaf  o’  bread 
he’d  found  nigh  the  old  place  as  he  crep’  along 
in  the  thicket  ter  get  a look  at  the  heap  o'  ashes 
that  was  left.  An’  he  telled  us  how  he'd  runned 
from  the  fellar  as  ketched  him,  an’  we'd  hide  in 
the  woods,  an'  all  go  North  together,  whar  none 
on  ’em  eouldn’t  touch  us. 


“An'  I jes'  put  both  my  arms  round  his  neck, 
an*  I says,  * Stephen,  God’s  guv  me  you  back, 
an’  I doan’t  ask  no  more.  I guess  He’ll  tuk 
care  on  us,  an’  we'll  go.’  I used  ter  read  how 
He  loved  folks  as  was  in  trouble  ; I used  ter  be- 
lieve it— -maybe  I was  wrong,  maybe  not.  I 
doan’t  know.” 

She  stopped  a moment,  some  strange,  dark 
glitter  creeping  into  her  eyes.  After  that  they 
changed  only  to  grow  more  stony ; and  her 
voice,  as  she  went  on  with  her  story,  was  eold 
and  hard. 

“ So  we  tuk  np  with  the  woods  for  a home, 
an’  ’twere  all  the  home  we  hed  fur  three  months. 
We  dursn't  go  anigh  the  railroads,  an’  we  trav- 
eled mostly  whar  the  forest  was  loneliest,  an’ 
the  swamps  a-plenty.  Thar  was  cold  nights 
too,  when  the  wind  cut  into  us,  an’  the  damp 
seemed  ter  choke  us  like ; an’  thar  was  rainy 
nights,  when  we  crep*  under  the  bushes,  and 
Stephen  he  allers  tuk  off  his  coat  ter  cover  the 
rest  on  us,  an’  thar  were  no  stoppin’  of  him  no 
way.  An’  I’d  wake  up  a-cryin'  in  my  dream, 
an’  see  his  face  while  he  slop’  lookin’  so  white 
with  the  cold,  an*  the  childern  shiverin'  all 
night ; an'  I’d  lay  an'  cry  an’  cry,  and  the  rain 
cried  along  with  me  on  the  leaves,  but  it  never 
stopped  fur  all  that.  Sometimes  we  fonnd  a 
shed  or  a barn  whar  folks  let  us  sleep,  an' 
sometimes  when  thar  warn't  no  rebel  sojers 
anigh  the  place  they’d  let  us  in  the  house. 

“But  the  starwn’  come  the  wust.  Folks 
give  us  meals  sometime,  ef  we  durst  go  out  into 
the  road  ter  hunt  up  a house.  Then,  agin,  they 
cussed  us,  an’  shet  the  door  ’cause  we  was 
‘ derned  Yankees,'  yer  know.  Thar  was  a few 
as  give  us  a basketful  o’  victuals,  and  it  lasted 
fur  a long  spell.  When  we  conldn’t  get  nothin’, 
Stephen,  he  shot  rabbits  an’  birds,  an’  we  picked 
berries,  an’  ketched  fish  ; fur  he  wouldn’t  never 
steal,  that  man  wouldn’t,  ef  he  was  ter  die  fur 
it.  But  there  was  days  when  we  hadn’t  nothin’, 
an*  the  childern  cried  an’  teased  fur  food,  an’  I 
only  jes’  sot  an*  looked  at  ’em,  an’  hadn’t  nothin’ 
ter  give  ’em,  only  ter  hold  ’em  in  my  arms,  an’ 
tell  ’em  ter  fold  their  little  hands  an'  say,  ‘ Our 
Father.’  The  poor  innocents  stopped  cryin’ 
allers,  ’cause  they  thought  He’d  throw  ’em  down 
bread  from  heaven.  In  course  He  did  give  us 
some’at  mostly,  or  we’d  all  a ben  under  the 
grass ; but  He  didn’t  send  enough  ter  keep  the 
childern.  Four  on  ’em  is  dead.  He  didn’t 
leave  one  big  enough  ter  call  me  mother,  or  kiss 
me  with  its  little  comfortin’  ways ; there’s  no- 
body left  but  the  baby.  I doan’t  know  why  she 
stood  it,  when  the  rest  couldn't.  P’r'aps  be- 
cause I kep'  it  under  my  shawl  mostly,  an'  it 
were  the  warmest  of  all  on  ns. 

“Jack  went  fust — that  was  his  father's  boy. 
He  tuk  fever  in  them  marshes,  an’  kinder  wasted 
afore  we  knew  it.  I went  out  ter  hunt  up  some 
supper  one  night,  an'  left  the  boy  with  Stephen. 
After  I'd  ben  a little  ways  I come  back  ter  say 
good-by — I didn't  know  what  fur,  only  I couldn't 
help  it.  He  was  lyin’  in  his  father’s  arms,  an’ 
he  says : 4 When  you  come  back  with  some  sup- 
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per  sing  me  ter  sleep,  mother.’  So  I says,  ‘Yes, 
Jackey,’  an’  I leaned  over  ter  kiss  him.  * Good- 
by,  mother,’  says  he,  an’  he  put  up  his  little 
white  lips.  An’ ail  the  way  I hecrd  it — ‘Good- 
by,  mother.’  It  were  like  as  ef  the  trees  kcp’ 
tellin’  it,  an’  the  birds  singin’  it  in  their  nests, 
an’  the  great  blow  o’  wind  that  bad  come  up, 
cryin’  it  over  an’  over.  I put  my  hands  up  to 
my  ears  not  ter  hear  it,  an’  I runned  out  o’  the 
woods  ter  get  away  from  it ; for  we  must  hev 
some  supper,  an’  it  were  safer  fur  me  ter  go  than 
Stephen — folks  didn’t  notice  a woman  so  much. 
I found  a bit  of  a house  anigh  the  woods  as  give 
me  some  bread  an’  a pail  o’  milk — they  was 
Union  folks ; an’  I was  happy-like,  fur  Jackey 
would  like  the  milk,  yer  know.  All  the  way 
back  I was  thinkin’  as  how  his  eyes  would 
laugh  at  the  sight  on’t — pretty  eyes  they  was, 
Miss,  like  his  father’s,  blue  an’  bright  like. 
Thar  was  a great  white  moon  come  up  afore  I 
got  thar ; an’  I see  how  the  light  was  down  in 
the  holler  whar  I’d  left  him  like  a sheet  dropped 
on  the  bushes.  Pretty  soon  I see  ’em  all — the 
childern  standin’  round  all  in  a heap,  an’  Stephen 
settin’  on  the  ground  with  his  face  in  his  hat. 
My  heart  kinder  stood  still  all  to  once,  but  I 
walked  along.  Stephen  he  iee  me,  an’  got  up, 
an’  come  up  ter  me.  He  didn’t  say  nothin’ ; 
but  only  jes’  tuk  my  hands  an’  led  mo  to  whar 
somethin’  lay  black  an’  still  under  a tree.  An’ 
I looked  down  an’  I called  out  ‘ Jackey ! Jack- 
ey!* but  he  didn’t  make  no  apsw'or,  an’  I touched 
his  little  face,  an’  all  to  once  I knew  he  was 
dead.  I threw  down  the  milk  an’  bread  I'd 
brought  so  fur  for  him,  an’  I tuk  his  poor  head 
in  my  lap,  an’  held  tight  hold  uv  his  little  cold 
hands.  I hadn’t  ben  thar,  yer  see,  an’  it  come 
hard  ter  hev  him  die  without  his  mother.  I 
promised  ter  sing  him  ter  sleep,  an’  now  I were 
too  late — he  couldn’t  hear  me.  The  moon  was 
very  white,  and  I heard  the  childern  Bobbin’  an’ 
Stephen  were  callin’  uv  me  an’  kissin’  uv  me, 
but  I couldn’t  answer  him  nohow,  an*  I couldn’t 
cry.  I doan’t  know  much  how  the  night  went. 
I sat  an’  watched  the  little  shaders  from  the 
leaves  cornin’  an’  goin’  on  the  boy’s  forehead, 
an’  thought  how  they  kissed  it  like,  an’  how  he 
wouldn’t  never  feel  me  kissin’  him  agin.  He 
were  sech  a pretty  boy,  yer  know,  an’  I never 
were  thar  to  see  him  die,  an’  I never  sung  that 
little  song. 

44  Twarn’t  only  a week  along  from  this  when 
Stephen  he  got  took.  He  went  fur  victuals  an’ 
didn’t  come  home.  We  waited  fur  him  all  day 
an’  he  didn’t  come,  an’  we  slep’  all  night  alone 
under  the  trees  waitin’  fur  him.  But  when 
momin’  come  an’  no  Stephen,  I knew  ter  once 
what  it  meant,  and  I war  right.  Somebody  as 
knewf  him  tracked  him  an’  ketchcd  him  in  a yard 
whar  he  was  beggin’  our  breakfast.  The  folks 
was  rebels  an’  guv  him  up  easy.  They  tuk  him 
along — two  officers  thar  was — an’  got  a good 
piece  with  him ; but  they  hadn’t  no  han’euffs 
an’  was  weakly  plantation  gentlemen.  So  he 
broke  away.  He  knocked  one  on  ’em  down  an’ 
tuk  his  gun  an*  runned.  T’other  fellar  he  fired 


an’  hit  Stephen  in  the  neck ; but  Stephen  is  a 
firs’-ratc  shot  an’  the  fellar  dropped  down.  I 
doan’t  know  whether  he  war  hurt  bad,  but  he 
never  chased  him  any.  Stephen  crawled  back 
pretty  nigh  us,  an*  ’twas  the  second  day  I hcerd 
him  groanjp’  in  the  bushes.  lie  was  lyin’  thar 
all  covered  with  blood  when  I come  up.  We 
got  him  down  in  a big  swamp,  an*  thar  we  hid 
fur  a long  spell.  We  hed  mostly  warm  nights 
while  he  were  sick,  an’  no  rain  ter  speak  on ; 
but  the  damp  was  like  pison  fur  us  ail  to  be  a 
breathin’  on.  I nussed  him  all  I could,  'twarn’t 
much  in  sech  a place,  an’  I used  ter  crawl  out 
every  night  ter  find  food  fur  to-morrer. 

“’Twarn’t  fur  as  we’d  gone  after  he’d  got 
so’s  to  be  movin’  afore  the  twins  took  sick. 
They  didn’t  stan’  it  long,  an’  it  were  better  fur 
’em,  poor  tilings!  When  I see  ’em  both  pinin’ 
ter  once,  their  little  hands  so  poor  an'  white, 
an'  hcerd  ’em  moanin’  in  my  arms,  I were  slow 
believin’  of  it.  I thought  it  were  enough  to  be 
lonely  fur  Jackey  all  the  nights  an’  days— to  be 
missin’  of  him  cveiy  year,  an*  be  cryin’  fur  the 
pretty  boy  he’d  ha’  growed  ter  be.  I never 
thought  I’d  lose  no  more — I never  thought  on't. 
It  come  ter  me  one  night  when  the  childern  hed 
ben  sinkin’  nigh  most  the  afternoon.  We  hed 
stopped  with  'em  by  a little  brook  whar  the 
bushes  was  thick  an’  warm.  * On  a sudden 
Stephen  he  called  out,  ‘Mary,’  says  he,  ‘ they’re 
goin*  ter  see  Jackey.*  I looked  up  into  his  eyes 
an’  I says,  ‘Stephen,  it’ll  kill  me.’  lie  put  his 
hands  up  ter  his  face  an’  I hcerd  him  choke  like. 

4 Mary,’  says  he,  4 1 can’t  comfort  yer.’  I never 
see  him  so  afore.  TJiar  hadn’t  never  ben  a 
time  w'hen  he  didn’t  cheer  me  up  an’  kiss  me  ef 
any  thin’  vexed  me — I hadn’t  never  borne  the 
least  uv  a trouble  alon’  sence  we  was  married. 
So  I knew  how  it  cut  inter  his  heart  to  hev  the 
childern  took,  an’  how  selfish  it  war  in  me  ter 
forget  he  loved  ’em  jes’  the  same  as  I did.  I 
shet  my  lips  then  an’  never  6aid  another  word. 

“So  we  sat  dow'n  ter  see  ’em  die.  The  sun 
was  settin’  like  a great  red  ball  over  the  thicket. 
I remember  how  I looked  round  an’  see  a spar- 
row as  crep’  into  her  nest  under  the  grass.  The 
little  ones  was  chirpin’  at  her,  an’  she  was  an- 
swerin’ of  ’em.  I couldn’t  bear  ter  hear  ’em  no 
way.  I thought  how  God  was  makin’  a little 
wuthless  bird  happy,  an’  hed  forgot  me,  an  ’was 
takin’  all  my  little  ones  away.  I wouldn’t 
never  hev  ’em  in  my  nest  ter  sing  tu  like  she. 
I see  every  thing  about  me  that  night.  I re- 
member a great  white  rock  an’  sand-bank  over 
in  the  field  standin’  out  agin’  the  sun,  an’  how* 
I thought  the  brook  looked  like  blood,  fur  the 
light  were  so  red  on’t.  I see  ’em  all — I see  ’em 
over  an’  over,  an’  yet  I doan’t  think  I tuk  my 
eyes*>ff  the  childern. 

“ Stephen  tuk  Katie,  an*  I held  the  boy,  an’ 
we  sot  tergether  by  the  brook  an’  see  the  night 
cornin’.  We  never  said  nothin'  to  each  other, 
it  wouldn’t  do  no  good.  Ef  I’d  spoke  once  I 
shoiild  ha’  cried  out,  so  I should  ha’  worrited 
the  little  dying  things.  I hcerd  Stephen  pray- 
in’  to  himself  over  Katie — a sort  uv  whisperin’ 
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prayer,  as  ef  he  didn't  hardly  know  ho  was  say- 
in'  uv  it ; but  I didn't  say  none.  I never  spoke 
ter  God  all  night — I ders’ent ; I might  ha'  cursed 
Him. 

“Dick  went  fust.  Katie  she  held  out  till 
nigh  inornin’,  but  I jes1  sot  with  the  boy  stone- 
cold  on  my  knee,  an'  never  telled  Stephen.  I 
see  him  bendin'  over  the  little  thing  in  his  arms, 
his  face  lookin'  so  white,  even  in  the  dark,  an' 
I heerd  him  prayin',  ‘O  God!  leave  one  on 
’em — leave  one  ’em— doan’t  take  'em  both !’  I 
couldn’t  ha'  telled  him  no  way.  Katie  wore 
past  speakin’  then ; but  I could  jes'  see  her  little 
face  from  whar  I sat.  Dick’s  hands  was  close 
in  mine — I hadn’t  never  let  go  sence  they 
growed  cold.  I see  after  a while  a bit  of  light 
shinin’  in  the  brook,  an'  I knew  the  stars  was 
out.  But  I never  looked  up  at  the  si^y.  He 
was  thar  as  had  taken  away  my  childem.  He 
was  so  fur  up.  I thought  He  never  cared.  Ef 
He’d  forgot  me  'twarn't  no  use  fur  me  ter  be 
lookin'  at  His  sky  an'  sayin’  over  His  prayers. 
So  I sat  an’  see  the  shinin'  in  the  brook  an'  the 
two  little  white  faces.  I heerd  Mattie  hushin' 
the  baby  ter  sleep  whar  I’d  left  her  under  the 
bushes.  The  little  thing  crep*  up  once  an’  put 
her  warm  fingers  on  my  face  an*  kissed  me. 

“I  heerd  Katie  moanin',  an’  I see  Stephen 
holdin’  uv  her  all  night.  When  the  fust  morn- 
in’  light  come  in  through  the  trees  we  turned 
an’  looked  at  one  another,  an'  they  was  both 
dead.  We  made  ’em  two  little  graves  by  the 
brook  an'  buried  ’em  thar.  Then  we  tuk  hold 
uv  hands  an’  kneeled  down  on  the  moss,  an’ 
Stephen  he  prayed  sech  a prayer  as  I never 
heerd  afore.  It  made  me  look  up  ter  the  sky 
fur  the  fust  time  an'  see  how  blue  it  was,  an' 
how  bright  the  trees  was  in  the  son,  an'  think 
how  they’d  be  blue  an’  bright  over  the  little  cold 
things,  jes’  the  same  when  we  was  gone,  an’ 
how  we’d  leave  ’em  all  alone  so  fur  behind  us. 
Then  I cried — oh,  how  I did  cry!  I hadn’t 
cried  afore  fur  weeks — I got  so  frozen  like — an’ 
I hain’t  dropped  a tear  sence. 

“So  we  got  up  an'  stepped  over  the  brook, 
lookin’  back  ter  say  4 good-by’  to  the  little  graves, 
an'  went  on  with  Mattie  an’  the  baby.  We  come 
ter  safer  travelin’  soon,  an’  found  a house  by  the 
road  as  tuk  us  in  an’  hid  us  up  garret  fur  a 
spell.  They  was  good  to  us,  God  bless  'em! 
an'  guv  us  enough  to  eat ; but  all  the  nussin’ 
an'  warm  fires  was  too  late  fur  Mattie.  They 
made  a bed  fur  her  up  in  the  loft,  an*  when  the 
poor  little  white  thing  put  her  arms  around  me 
and  cried  ter  go  to  sleep,  ’cause  she  was  so  cold 
an’  tired,  I knew  to  once  what  it  meant.  Twarn’t 
only  one  sort  o’  sleep  as  would  do  her  good,  so 
I telled  she  might,  tryin’  ter  smile  an’  say  as 
how  God  would  guv  her  a nice  nap.  I see  her 
shet  her  eyes,  an'  I crossed  her  little  hands,  an’ 
I felled  God  thar  warn’t  nothin’  left  but  Stephen 
an’  the  baby,  an'  ef  He  was  goin'  ter  tuk  ’em 
He’d  better  do  it  now  while  they  had  a roof  to 
die  under.  But  Stephen  p’inted  ter  the  little 
dead  thing  on  the  bed,  an’  asked  me  ef  I'd  get 
to  whar  shq  was,  sayin’  sech  things  ter  Him  as 


had  tuk  her  away  from  sorrer  an'  sufferin’,  an* 
made  her  a little  angel  to  hum  with  Him  for 
ever.  So  he  put  the  baby  in  my  arms  an’  made 
me  say  a prayer  over  after  him — he  were  allers 
the  best  on  us  both,  Stephen  were.  It  was  I 
as  learned  him  ter  read  the  Bible,  but  I didn’t 
never  remember  it  like  he.  He  tuk  it  all  to 
once  inter  his  heart,  an'  did  what  it  telled  him 
fur  himself  an’  me  too.  I keep  a doubtin'  an’ 
a ddubtin*,  but  Stephen  he  takes  it  all,  Miss, 
jes’  like  a little  ch9.  Well,  then  we  cut  off 
some  uv  Mattie’s  yeller  curls,  an’  he  laid  ’em  in 
my  Bible,  so  when  I wanted  ter  kiss  ’em  I had 
ter  kiss  it  too,  yer  see,  and  read  the  promise 
which  telled  me  as  how  I’d  never  be  forsook. 

“After  that  we  found  we  was  suspected  of 
bein’  thar,  an'  the  folks  couldn't  keep  us  no 
longer;  so  we  was  off  agin — us  three  alone. 
Then  we  come  across  some  Union  sojers  as* tuk 
us  up  here  in  the  cars,  an'  a chaplain  as  paid 
our  fare,  an*  so  we  come  here  this  momin',  Miss. 
Stephen  he’s  clean  beat  out ; but  ef  God  hain't 
forgot  all  about  us,  an'  he  gets  well  an’  6trong, 
well  go  ter  work  an’  get  an  honest  home.  I 
doan't  know  as  I can  ever  call  it  home,  an’  all 
them  little  things  as  was  playin’  round  the  old 
place  by  the  river  lyin’  cold  an’  stiff  in  the 
swamps.” 

Just  then  her  baby  wakened  and  began  to 
laugh  and  coo  at  her  in  its  pretty  way,  putting* 
up  its  tiny  hands  to  play  about  her  jace.  There 
was  something  so  warm  and  tender  and  full  of 
life  in  the  touch ; I saw  the  chill  melt  out  of 
her  eyes;  I saw  her  lips  quiver.  I am  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you  what  I did.  I just  went 
up  to  her,  put  both  my  arms  around  her  neck, 
and  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  began  to  cry 
After  a while  I found  that  she  was  crying  too. 

I knew  that  was  a mercy  to  her ; so  I laid  her 
down  on  the  bed,  and  knelt  down  and  said  over 
some  little  short  prayer,  to  which  she  seemed  to 
listen.  Then  I put  her  baby  in  her  arms,  think- 
ing it  could  comfort  her  best,  shut  the  door  soft- 
ly, and  went  out. 

Stephen  Rand  grew  very  sick.  Dr.  Joyce 
began  to  come  away  from  his  bedside  looking 
quite  grave.  Whatever  the  wife  saw  in  his  face 
she  did  not  comprehend,  or  else  for  some  reason 
her  own  did  not  reflect  it.  Every  day,  early 
and  late,  morning  and  night,  she  was  beside 
him,  silent  as  a shadow,  her  patient  face  never 
turned  from  his. 

The  men  began  to  watch  for  her  as  she  came 
in  each  morning.  Sometimes  they  would  pass 
her  baby  round  from  cot  to  cot  for  a plaything, 
or  they  would  send  some  cheery  message  to  her 
in  their  hearty,  soldier  fashion,  seeming  pleased 
at  her  grateful  smile.  But  as  the  days  went 
on,  and  they  saw  how  the  fever  was  burning  in 
her  husband’s  eye  and  cheek,  and  caught  snatch- 
es of  the  consultations  the  Doctor  and  I had 
over  him  out  in  the  entry,  I noticed  how  often 
they  hushed  their  noisy  jokes  and  laughter  when 
they  looked  over  to  the  man’s  corner,  and  how 
many  anxious  inquiries  for  our  refugees  met 
me  every  morning. 
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It  puzzled  me  at  first  to  see  how  entirely  Na- 
ture seemed  to  have  confused  her  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  these  two.  The  man  clinging  to  her, 
resting  so  in  her  strength  and  Jove,  yet  fancying 
still  in  his  delirium  that  he  was  again  her  pro- 
tector in  the  dangers  of  their  forest  life ; taking 
with  such  a childlike  trust  the  truths  from  the 
Bible  she  had  taught  him  to  understand,  giving 
them  back  to  her  with  a faith  as  pure  as  a wo- 
man’s; yet  withal  a brave  man,  no  coward  in 
principle,  no  craven  in  d^fcer. 

And  for  the  wife,  her  face,  as  I had  first  seen 
it,  told  what  she  was.  What  we  mean  by  the 
innate  religion  of  a woman  was  with  her  dimmed 
or  missing.  There  are  natures  which  must  feel 
every  wave,  and  tide,  and  current  that  pulses 
about  them — which  must  try  the  lowest  deep  be- 
fore they  can  anchor.  Once  bedded,  the  wa- 
ters from  very  depth  arc  still : the  sea,  however 
stormy,  can  not  shake  that  which  is  sure  and 
steadfast.  Far  beyond  them,  in  shallow  waves, 
some  little  craft  will  have  anchored  in  the  sun- 
light, and  we  who  watch  that  other  tossing  in 
the  surge,  and  hear  the  cry  which  calls  from 
deep  unto  deep,  perhaps  turn  away  unpitying. 
For,  we  say,  there  seems  a fairer  haven,  and 
they  would  not  enter  it. 

With  just  enough  intellect  to  stagger  her 
faith,  not  enough  to  root  it,  the  intensity  of  the 
jlife  this  woman  had  led  had  not  yet  worked  out 
its  own  fulfilment.  Looking  a few  steps  on- 
ward to  what  was  before  her  I trembled  for  her. 
What  chance  was  God  giving  her?  Would  He 
not  bring  the  soothing  of  a little  rest  into  her 
weary  days  ? 

I used  to  wonder  as  I looked  up  often  at  her 
from  my  work,  and  saw  how  quietly  she  sat, 
“the  same  loved,  tireless  watcher,”  how  her 
husband’s  eyes  followed  hers,  and  his  voice 
called  her,  how  they  clung  to  one  another — 
these  two  from  whom  God  had  taken  all  else 
but  the  knowledge  of  what  they  were  each  to 
each — I used  to  wonder  how  she  could  bear  it 
to  have  him  go. 

Out  of  those  busy  days  I have  saved  many 
pleasant  pictures  of  her  as  she  sat  fanning  the 
hot  air  about  the  bed,  watching  for  all  little 
cares  for  her  husband,  hushing  her  baby,  or  per- 
haps bowing  her  head,  her  lips  moving  as  if  in 
prayer.  And  I thought  what  it  would  be  when 
for  such  tender  offices  no  voice  would  call  to 
her. 

Once,  I remember,  I was  busy  over  the  Cap- 
tain not  far  from  her,  and  I saw  her  turn  sud- 
denly in  answer  to  her  husband’s  call. 

44  Maiy,  whar’s  the  baby  ?” 

“Here,  Stephen.” 

She  held  up  the  little  thing  so  that  he  could 
see  it,  her  eyes  on  him,  and  not  on  the  child. 
He  put  up  his  thin  hand  and  touched  its  face. 

44  It’s  all  we’ve  got  left,  Mary,  ain’t  it  ?” 

4 4 Hush,  Stephen  man ! Yer  too  sick  ter  think 
on’t  now.” 

“No.  I allers  think  when  I’m  awake  the 
rest  is  better  off.  I like  ter  think  who’s  tuk 
’em.” 


44 1 doAn’t;”  in  a quick,  sharp  tone. 

“Mary!  Mary!  yer  must.  Yer  might  tempt 
Him  ter  do  wus  things.” 

Slie  made  no  answer,  but  I could  see  her  thin 
lips  compress  suddenly,  and  I marked  how  the 
purple  veins  were  swelling  on  her  forehead. 

Her  husband  passed  his  hand  over  the  baby’s 
puny  face,  and  then  looked  up  at  her. 

44  Mary,  ef  I should  be  took-*-” 

She  stopped  him  with  a low,  sharp  cry,  and 
caught  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

44  Stephen,  yer  won’t,”  she  said. 

A bit  of  sunlight  had  fallen  across  the  bed 
and  touched  the  three,  dropping  off  from  her 
dark  hair  and  her  deep-set,  glowing  eyes,  down 
on  the  sunken  face  upon  the  pillow,  and  then 
on  the  little  child,  who  saw  it  with  a bubbling 
laugh,  and  put  up  its  hands  to  catch  the  golden 
motes  that  floated  past. 

' She  caught  at  it  quickly,  as  if  it  were  a 
promise. 

, “Ycr’ve  ben  dreamin’,  Stephen,”  she  said, 
with  a nervous  laugh.  44  The  sun’s  come  ter 
wake  yer.  Why,  man,  yer  most  well.  I haven’t 
seen  yer  luk  so  natural-like  sence  you  was  sick.” 

She  bent  over  with  a long  look  into  her  hus- 
band’s eyes,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his.  She 
did  not  notice  that  a cloud  had  dimmed  the 
warm  light  which  was  there  but  a moment  be- 
fore, and  that  the  face  which  it  had  for  the  in- 
stant touched  with  a glow  of  health  was  pallid 
again  in  the  gray,  of  the  dull  afternoon. 

That  was  some  strange  contradiction  in  her 
nature — this  woman  with  the  desolate  eyes  and 
frozen  voice — which,  while  it  accepted  all  life  as 
without  hope,  for  the  graves  which  had  closed 
above  it,  yet  was  so  blind  to  the  fact  that  she 
stood  on  the  brink  of  another.  Clinging  so  te- 
naciously to  the  one  love  yet  left  to  her — feeling 
so  sure  that  God  could  not  take  away  her  hus- 
band— who  could  wake  her  from  her  dream? 
Not  I,  surely.  I watched  her  as  the  slow  days 
passed — the  morning  sun,  the  twilight,  the  night 
that  fell  with  such  heavy  shadows  on  the  hos- 
pital floor — finding  her  alike  with  that  steady 
look  in  her  eyes  and  that  firm  hand  which  be- 
tokened as  yet  no  shade  of  fear  or  doubt. 

Sometimes  I thought  a glimpse  of  what  was  ■ 
coming  darkened  before  her  for  a moment. 
There  was  one  day  when  her  husband  had  been 
in  wild  delirium  all  night,  and  the  morning  had 
found  him  in  a state  of  half  stupor.  She  had 
stood  long  beside  him,  watching  his  almost  life- 
less face  in  silence.  I came  up,  at  last,  and 
begged  her  to  go  down  into  the  yard  with  me 
for  a few  moments  for  a breath  of  fresh  air. 

She  turned  with  the  quick  movement  of  one 
in  wonder  at  my  question. 

44 1 can’t.” 

44  But  you  will  be  sick  yourself  if  you  breathe 
nothing  but  this  hospital  air.  The  Doctor  will 
look  after  your  husband ; and  Tim,  you  know, 
calls  me  if  I am  needed.” 

“I  can’t.” 

“ But  if  he  is  worse,  and  you  can  not  then  do 
any  thing  for  him — ” 
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She  caught  up  her  baby,  stooped  and  kissed 
her  husbands  forehead,  then  followed  me  with- 
out a word.  I led  her  out  into  the  sunlight, 
and  having  some  little  nicety  to  cook  for  one  of 
my  boys  I left  her,  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
I could  see  her  through  the  windows,  pacing 
back  and  forth  under  the  two  or  three  stunted 
trees  that  grew  by  the  fence,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  tho  bit  of  blue  sky  above  her  head,  and 
the  fresh  morning  all  about  her.  All  about  her 
— not  shrinking  from  her  dark,  uncheerful  fig- 
ure and  bloodless  face,  but  touching  them  softly 
like  a blessing.  Back  and  forth — to  and  fro — 
I thought  how  soon  she  would  walk  back  and 
forth,  and  to  and  fro  alone  in  a desert  world. 

In  a few  moments  I went  out  to  get  the  other 
half  of  my  breath  of  air.  It  was  a little  yard, 
but  filled  just  then  with  drying  clothes,  drying 
pans,  Irish  maids,  and  maids  of  color. 

A pretty  mulatto  girl  stood  coquetting  with 
her  lover  over  the  fence.  A swarm  of  little 
children  were  playing  in  the  street — black  and 
white  alike  ; indeed,  one  was  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  other,  for  they  were  all  massed  in 
the  ditch,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  “ mud-pies.” 
I noticed,  in  fact,  that  Young  Africa  had  decid- 
• edly  the  advantage  as  regarded  skill  in  their 
culinary  operations  ; and  as  for  strength  of  lung 
and  fist,  my  little  white  brethren  came  off  sec- 
ond best.  For  which  I pitied  the  young  gentle- 
men, and  l>egnn  mentally  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion whether  I was  an  abolitionist.  They  did 
not  form  an  unpleasant  picture,  however,  with 
the  light  on  their  merry  faces  and  gay  dress ; 
and  the  sound  of  their  happy  laughter  rang  like 
a bell  on  the  morning  air.  Close  beside  me, 
too,  on  the  stejis,  a little  coal-black  baby,  be- 
longing to  one  of  our  wash-women,  lay  cooing 
in  the  sun,  making  sundry  demonstrations  with 
its  hands  and  feet,  as  if  it  fought  with  a whole 
race  of  imaginary  slaveholders.  I saw  Mary  j 
Rand  stoop  to  kiss  it  as  she  walked,  looking  at 
its  chubby  face  and  then  at  the  puny  little  one 
she  held  nestled  under  her  shawl.  She  stopped, 
too,  with  a long  look  at  the  group  of  children 
in  the  street,  her  eyes  shaded  with  her  hand  so  ■ 
I could  not  see  them.  Then  turning,  as  she 
resumed  her  walk,  to  watch  the  happy  lovers  at ! 
the  fence.  Yet  she  looked  upon  them  all  with 
the  apathy  with  which  wc  recall  some  bright ! 
dream.  It  irns  but  a dream;  wc  wake  and  it! 
is  gone.  Seeking  for  it,  wo  find  only  the  silence 
of  the  night.  So  wc  sleep  no  longer,  but  wait 


He  stoojied,  with  one  arm  still  around  the 
baby,  and  put  the  other  about  her  neck  to  kiss 
her.  The  woman  returned  the  kiss  boisterous- 
ly, but  none  the  less  lovingly  for  that,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a hearty,  happy 
laugh.  Then  they  walked  away,  and  down  the 
street  together.  It  was  a little  thing ; but  do 
you  not  know  that  the  smallest  knives  are  keen- 
| est  ? I turned  toward  the  quiet  figure  which 
| had  been  pacing  back  and  forth.  It  was  quiet 
no  longer.  She  looked  up  at  me  quickly,  her 
whole  face  quivering.  Then  she  wrung  her 
hands  tightly  across  her  forehead,  hurried  past 
me,  and  into  the  house. 

We  had  some  busy  days  after  this.  There 
were  two  deaths  and  a fresh  relay  of  wonnded, 
among  whom  were  a number  of  rebel  prisoners — 
whom  I sent*  by-the-way,  to  Mrs.  Cruppins.  I 
acquit  myself  of  all  unholy  self-indulgence  in 
this  arrangement.  I felt  that  I was  serving  my 
country  in  sending  her  enemies  to  tho  most  un- 
comfortable place  I had  at  command. 

After  tho  first  gloom  caused  by  the  two  empty 
beds  and  the  sight  of  fresh  suffering  had  passed 
away,  the  boys  rallied  from  it  into  such  a pro- 
gramme df  jokes  and  laughter  as  quite  filled 
the  day.  I began  to  think  they  had  forgot- 
ten their  sympathy  with  our  refugees,  and  was 
musing  upon  the  fickleness  of  human  nature 
while  I sat  one  morning  in  a meditative  at- 
j titude  before  the  kitchen  fire,  my  sleeves  roll- 
ed up,  my  eyes  fixed  reflectively  upon  a basin 
! of  arrow-root,  and  blessed  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  my  face  was  slowly  but  surely  turning 
; to  * ‘ celestial  rosy  red”  over  the  coals.  While 
| thus  occupied  I neglected  the  warning  of  a fa- 
j miliar  whistle,  and  was  paid  for  it  by  hearing  a 
suppressed  snicker  behind  the  door,  and  feeling 
j the  gaze  of  two  very  small  gray  eyes  fastened 
upon  me  through  the  crack. 

“Cool  weather,  ain’t  it?” 

The  remark  was  supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
some  invisible  infant  whom  I could  hear  crawl- 
ing opportunely  about  in  the  same  mysterious 
corner.  The  infant  assented  by  a scream  which 
set  every  one  of  my  nerves  on  edge. 

“ Maybe  we’d  like  our  picter  took,”  rejoined 
the  Invisible. 

Again  the  infant  assented  as  before.  The 
assent  was  followed  by  the  same  results.  I 
buckled  on  my  armor  at  this.  I took  off  my 
arrow-root  with  a jerk,  called  indiscriminately 
on  the  various  maids  of  the  tub  and  ironing- 


for  the  daybreak.  Well  for  us  if  it  comes.  But 
if  He  who  said  “Let  there  be  light!”  revokes' 
His  decree  and  the  darkness  lingers — then,  also, 
it  is  well. 

Presently  the  noon  hour  struck,  and  the  father 
of  the  pugilistic  baby  on  the  steps  came  home 
from  work,  stopping  a moment  to  come  in  and  j 
take  up  the  little  tiling.  The  mother  came  out ! 
to  meet  him.  | 

“ Ili.  Dan  ! it  am  an  awfu*  heat  for  ye  to 
work,  dis  ycre  !”  j 

“Hot  ennff,”  replied  Dan;  “ye  look  beat 
out,  little  woman.”  I 


board  about  me  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  music- 
al child,  repressed  a strong  desire  to  throw  my 
steaming  gruel  at  the  eyes  behind  the  crack,  and 
marched  up  to  the  offender. 

“ Tim,”  I said,  sternly,  “ is  this  you  ?” 

“That’s  allers  ben  my  ’pinion,  Miss.” 

“ What  do  you  wish  ?” 

“ Dr.  Jycc  sent  far  yon,  post  haste.” 

My  desire  concerning  the  arrow-root  this  time 
got  so  far  under  way  of  fulfillment  that  I saved 
it  and  mv  dignity  only  by  a sudden  pull,  and 
the  lucky  Tim  escaped  with  a few  drops  on  his 
hand.  Enough,  however,  was  perhaps  as  good 
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us  a feast,  for  he  grew  suddenly  dumb,  and  fol- 
lowed me  meekly  up  the  stairs,  eying  the  while 
his  reddened  finger  with  a thoughtful  aspect 
which  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  Doctor  met  mo  with  a grave  face. 

“Well?"’  I said,  stopping  short. 

“Stephen  Rand — he  can’t  last  through  the 
night,  unless  there  is  some  change  I see  no  rea- 
son to  expect.” 

“Who’ll  tell  her?” 

“You  must.” 

“Dr.  Joyce,”  said  I,  “ I’m  no  coward,  and  I 
never  disobey  orders  ; but  I wish  you’d  find  me 
a few  moments  to  go  away  and  cry  first.” 

“ Why — why,  really,”  said  this  good  man, 
whom  I puzzled  every  day  by  my  feminine 
developments,  “I  don’t  see  how  you  can  be 
spared  just  now.  There’s  the  m%i  who  came 
last  night  waiting  for  a fresh  bandage ; and 
Jones,  and — I don’t  sec  how  there’s  time  just 
at  present.” 

Of  course  there  wasn't.  I knew  that  very 
well.  I must  face  duty  if  it  put  me  in  the  front 
and  held  me  under  the  guns. 

I found  the  boys  quite  sober  ns  I passed  along 
finishing  all  most  pressing  work,  and  prolonging 
it,  I am  afraid,  rather  more  than  was  necessary; 
for  which  I expect  you  will  combat  my  asser- 
tion that  I was  not  a coward. 

“So  he’s  going  at  last!”  the  Captain  said, 
with  a sorrowful  glance  into  the  corner.  “ I — 
1 call  that  hard,  poor  thing!” 

The  sergeant  called  softly  as  I went  by, 

u Have  you  told  her  ? If  it  was  my  wife — if 
I was  you,  I’d  rather  be  under  fire  than  have  it 
to  do !” 

‘ 1 1 say,  mum” — and  Pat,  the  warm-hearted, 
was  tugging  at  my  sleeve  with  his  one  arm — 
* 4 1 say,  how  long’ll  he  hold  out  ?” 

“Till  night.” 

“ May  the  Houly  Vargin  an’  all  the  Saints 
have  marcy  on  her!”  he  ejaculated,  fervently. 
“ She’s  secli  a poor  young  critter,  shure!” 

But  the  thing  that  most  unmanned  me,  more 
than  all  the  anxious  questions  that  met  me  from 
each  bed  as  1 passed  along — the  messages  from 
Jones  and  Brown,  or  the  condescending  sympa- 
thy of  the  rebel — was  the  entreaty  of  my  little 
drummer-boy,  who  had  lain  in  agony  with  his 
wound  for  many  weeks,  and  was  himself  marked 
with  the  touch  of  that  unerring  finger  that  no 
human  care  or  love  can  parry:  an  orphan  child, 
to  whom  now  I alone  was  a mother,  and  so  it 
was  that  even  to  look  at  him  as  he  turned  his 
patient  face  so  mutely  on  the  pillow  brought 
the  quick  tears.  Patting  up  his  hand  into  mine 
he  said,  softly, 

“Is  the  Chaplain  here?” 

The  Chaplain  was  sick  that  morning,  and  so 
I told  him. 

44  Who’ll  pray  for  that  man  ?” 

“My  boy,  he  isn’t  afraid  to  die;  he  needs 
no  chaplain.” 

“But  his  wife;  she  has  such  a white,  white 
face!” 

I was  silent.  I could  not  tell  him  how  she 


needed  prayer— purer,  better  prayers  than  mine 
could  be. 

“I  remember  how  mother  felt  when  father 
died,”  he  said,  and  spoke  no  more  then,  but 
turned  his  face  quietly  away.  I saw  that  he 
folded  his  hands,  and  I heard  the  echo  of  a 
whisper  on  his  lips. 

I went  up  at  last  to  Mary  Rand  and  touched 
her  shoulder. 

“I  want  to  see  you  a moment,”  I said. 

She  turned  with  a look  of  surprise,  stooped  a 
moment  to  touch  her  husband’s  forehead  with 
her  hand,  then  rose  and  followed  me. 

We  sat  down  under  a large  entry  window, 
quietly.  I remember  how  the  garish  sunlight 
played  about  her  worn  face,  and  how  the  wind 
blew  in  gusts  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  de- 
serted passage. 

“ I have  something  to  tell  you,”  I began. 
But  there  I stopped,  held  fast  by  the  look  in  her 
eyes.  Dark,  yet  filled  with  the  depths  of  some 
glowing  light ; transfixed  like  one  who  asks  the 
question  on  which  hangs  an  eternity.  I caught 
her  hand  quickly  and  held  it  in  both  of  mine. 

I could  not  speak.  She  understood  the  answer. 

“I  know” — speaking  slowly  in  a voice  that 
froze  me — “I  know  what  yer’ve  come  ter  say.  # 
IIow  long’ll  they  give  him  ?” 

“The  Doctor  says  the  crisis  must  come  to- 
night.” 

“ To-night.”  She  repeated  the  word  slowly, 
like  one  whose  memory  is  becoming  treacherous. 
“To-night.  Ef  there’s  a God  in  heaven  I hope 
I He’ll  remember  He’s  takin’  all  I’ve  got  left — all 
I’ve  got  left.” 

Her  hand  lay  like  ice  in  mine.  She  did  not 
hear  my  words ; she  did  not  feel  ray  touch  which 
tried  to  detain  her.  She  rose  and  walked  slow- 
ly back,  with  uncertain  step,  as  if  she  walked 
in  the  dark. 

I found  her  when  I came  back  in  her  old  scat, 
in  the  same  attitude  of  quiet  watching,  with  the 
same  unfaltering  look,'  a shade  paler,  the  lines 
about  her  mouth  sharper,  but  her  voice,  when 
she  spoke  to  her  husband,  clear  and  low  in  its 
love ; and  there  was  no  cry  or  sobbing  that 
might  disturb  his  last  few  hours.  That  was  in 
the  morning.  Once  she  left  him,  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  and  feed  her  baby,  but  that  was  all. 
The  broad  noon-light  struck  at  last  in  fiakes  of 
gold  upon  the  floor.  I brought  up  a little  din- 
ner, and  tried  gently  to  make  her  eat.  She  only 
shook  her  head,  pushing  it  away.  Through  all 
the  hot  afternoon  she  did  not  seem  to  move  her 
eyes  from  her  husband’s  face.  He  was  tossing 
on  the  bed  in  frenzy,  calling  for  her,  catching 
at  her  hand,  but  still  he  did  not  recognize  her. 

Her  baby  slept  quietly  on  her  arm.  She  did 
not  seem  to  know  it,  holding  it  mechanically. 
Toward  evening  it  wakened  and  cried.  She 
paid  no  heed. to  it.  I went  up  and  took  the 
child  gently  from  her.  Her  arm  remained  in 
the  same  position  os  before.  I could  hear  her 
j quick,  sharp  breathing ; but  she  did  not  look  at 
1 me  nor  speak.  I took  the  little  tiling  away  and 
found  a negro  girl  to  care  for  it,  wondering  as  I 
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went,  and  felt  the  clinging  hands  about  my  neck, 
whether  its  warm  touch  could  ever  comfort  her, 
and  if  God  would  not  in  mercy  take  them  both. 

The  evening  came  at  last.  The  boys  were 
very  quiet,  and  we  sat  watching  through  the 
windows  the  gorgeous  hues  of  purple  and  gold 
that  were  in  the  sky.  The  great  warm  sun 
dropped  at  length  behind  the  hills.  The  twi- 
light began  to  creep  in  at  the  windows  and  fall 
heavily  on  the  hospital  floor.  It  wrapped  her 
figure  where  she  sat,  one  white,  thin  hand  fan- 
ning her  husband,  the  other  lying  clenched  in 
her  lap,  her  head  bent  toward  the  bed  to  listen 
to  his  ravings.  Once,  when  he  had  called  her 
name  many  times,  I saw  her  drop  the  fan  quick- 
ly and,  creeping  up,  lay  her  head  upon  his  arm 
with  a long  wail. 

4 ‘Oh,  Stephen,  it’s  me!  it’s  yer  wife,#Ste- 
phen ! I hain’t  never  left  yer.  Ef  yer’d  only 
kiss  me  once!” 

Perhaps  he  understood  her,  for  he  put  up  the 
hand  he  held  to  his  hot  lips.  She  put  her  arm 
about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  once — twice — al- 
most fiercely.  Then  she  buried  her  face  in  the 
clothes.  I could  just  hear  her  stifled  cry,  44  Oh, 
my  God!  my  God!  my  God!”  three  times — a 
cry  that  made  me  tremble.  Tho  evening  wore 
away.  Stephen  Rand  lay  panting  and  weaker 
now  as  the  night  came  on. 

I sat  watching  the  forms  about  his  bed  and 
the  flickering  of  tho  newly-lighted  lamps  abote 
the  faces  of  my  boys.  Now  and  then  some  one 
called  me,  and  I went  silently  to  meet  their 
wants.  Often  I could  hear  a groan  from  some 
sufferer,  or  the  Captain’s  cough,  but  nearer  and 
more  distinctly  Stephen  Rand’s  labored  breath- 
ing, and  his  wife’s  low  voice  soothing  his  deliri- 
um. Once  the  little  drummer  called  faintly  for 
some  water.  I went  up  to  give  it  to  him.  He 
smiled  as  I left  him,  looking  over  to  the  corner. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  her,”  he  said.  So  he 
turned  away,  and  once  more  folded  his  hands. 

I came  back  and  sat  down  again.  I could 
do  nothing  for  him.  His  wife  jealously  watched 
for  every  care  which  now  remained.  I watched 
her  face,  wondering  who  would  dare  to  comfort 
her  when  the  morning  came. 

Presently  her  husband  grew  more  quiet,  and 
fell  at  last  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  fitful  and 
restless  at  first,  but  gradually  he  became  quite 
still.  The  Doctor,  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse, 
looked,  I thought,  surprised. 

Was  it  stupor,  or  rest?  was  it  death,  or  life  ? 
The  woman’s  eyes  asked  him  mutely,  but  he 
could  not  tell  her. 

The  light  fell  full  upon  her  where  she  was 
crouched  on  the  floor  by  the  bed,  her  hands  in 
her  husband’s.  Her  thin  hair  had  fallen  down 
about  her  neck , her  face,  with  its  drawn  lips  and 
huolcss  cheeks,  looked  more  like  death  than  the 
one  on  which  she  gazed.  A soft,  natural  heat 
seemed  to  color  that  at  last,  and  lie  stirred  in 
his  sleep.  The  Doctor  passed  his  hand  over  the 
man’s  forehead,  and  I was  sure  his  face  bright- 
ened. 

“ Speak  to  him,’’  he  said  to  the  wife. 


She  bent  over,  with  her  hair  falling  about 
her  face  so  I could  not  see  it. 

44  Stephen!” 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  smiled  faintly. 

“ Whar  are  ye,  Mary?” 

44  Here,  Stephen ! I’ve  tuk  yer  hand.” 

44  Yes.  I thought  I’d  got  ter  go  away,  Mary. 
God’s  guv  me  back  ter  ye ! ” 

Ho  was  quite  himself  now — weak  as  an  in- 
fant, his  voice  scarcely  above  a whisper,  but  nat- 
ural in  its  tone ; and  the  hand  which  his  wife 
held  had  grown  soft  and  moist. 

She  clasped  it  tightly,  holding  it  up  against 
her  breast,  and  dropped  her  face  upon  the  pillow 
by  his,  her  hair  falling  over  them  both.  Her 
whole  slight  frame  was  quivering.  No  one 
could  see  her  face.  Through  the  moments  that 
passed  before  she  6poke  her  husband  touched 
her  hair  caressingly,  and  smiled.  At  last  it 
came — a little,  low  cry,  like  a penitent  child. 

44  Oh,  Stephen ! He’s  guv  yer  back,  an’  I 
won’t  never  say  hard  things  on  Him  agin ! I 
thought — I thought,  oh,  my  husband ! I thought 
He’d  tuk  yer,  an’  left  me  ail  alone !” 

I heard  the  sergeant’s  sobs  from  tho  other 
end  of  the  room ; the  boys  who  had  sat  up  in 
bed,  holding  their  breath  to  listen,  lay  down 
again  and  turned  their  faces  to  the  wall ; the 
Doctor  choked ; and  as  for  me  I ran  out  of  the 
room,  locked  myself  in  up  stairs,  and  cried  like 
a baby  for  fifteen  minutes. 

When  I went  to  the  drummer-boy  a while 
after  and  touched  his  forehead  I started  at  the 
chill.  His  hands  were  still  folded  as  when  he 
sought  from  the  orphan’s  God  a blessing  for  this 
humbled,  grateful  woman;  and  even  while  ho 
asked  he  stood  face  to  face.  She  was  a stranger, 
but  he  took  her  in — in  to  his  pure  child’s  heart! 

Who  can  tell  what  agencies  that  pmyer  set 
at  work?  Who  knows  what  she  owed  to  the 
boy  lying  so  still  and  with  such  a smile  before 
her  ? 


THE  CROW -CHILD. 

MIDWAY  between  a certain  blue  lake  and 
a deep  forest  there  once  stood  a cottage 
called  by  its  owner  44  The  Rookery.” 

The  forest  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  scowled 
upon  the  ground,  breaking  with  shadows  every 
ray  that  fell,  until  only  a few  little  pieces  lay 
scattered  about.  But  the  broad  lake  invited  all 
the  rays  to  come  and  rest  upon  her,  so  that 
sometimes  she  shone  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
the  sun  winked  and  blinked  above  her  as  though 
dazzled  by  his  own  reflection. 

The  cottage,  which  was  very  small,  had  sunny 
windows  and  dark  windows.  Only  from  the 
roof  could  you  see  the  mountains  beyond,  where 
the  light  crept  up  in  the  morning  and  down  in 
the  evening,  turning  all  the  brooks  into  silver 
as  it  passed. 

But  something  brighter  than  sunshine  used 
often  to  look  from  the  cottage  into  the  forest ; 
and  something  oven  more  gloomy  than  shadows 
often  glowered  from  its  windows  upon  the  sunny 
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lake.  One  was  the  face  of  little  Ruky  Lynn  ; 
and  the  other  was  his  sister’s,  when  she  felt 
angry  or  ill-tempered. 

They  were  orphans,  Cora  and  Ruky,  living 
alone  in  the  cottage  with  an  old  uncle.  Cora — 
or  44  Cor, ” as  Ruky  pronounced  it — was  nearly 
sixteen  years  old,  but  her  brother  had  seen  the 
forest  turn  yellow  only  four  times.  She  was, 
therefore,  almost  mother  and  sister  in  one.  '1  he 
little  fellow  was  her  companion  night  and  day. 
Together  they  ate  and  slept,  and — when  Cora 
was  not  at  work  in  the  cottage — together  they 
rambled  in  the  wood,  or  flouted  in  their  little 
skiff  upon  the  lake. 

Ruky  had  such  deep  eyes  that  Cora  said  they 
reminded  her  of  two  dark  nights  with  a single 
star  in  each ; and  his  hair  was  so  glossy  black 
it  made  his  cheeks  look  even  rosier  than  they 
were.  He  had  funny  motions,  too— delighted 
in  hopping  about  like  a bird ; and,  young  as  he 
was,  often  managed  to  mount  high  up  in  a low- 
branching  tree  near  the  cottage,  though  he  could 
not  always  get  down  again.  Sometimes,  when 
perched  almost  out  of  sight,  he  screamed,  “Cor! 
Cor!  come,  take  me  down ! ” his  sister  would 
answer,  as  she  ran  out  laughing,  44  Yes,  little 
Crow!  I’m  coming,  I’m  coming!” 

Perhaps  it  w'as  because  he  reminded  her  of  a 
crow  that  Cora  often  called  him  her  birdie.  She 
was  generally  kind,  except  wdicn  a cross  fit  came 
upon  her.  Then  she  would  scold  and  grumble 
at  him  until  he  would  steal  from  the  cottage 
door,  and,  jumping-'  lightly  from  the  door-step, 
seek  the  shelter  of  his  tree. 

Once  perched  safely  among  its  branches  he 
knew  she  would  finish  her  work,  forget  her  ill- 
humor,  and  be  quite  ready,  when  he  cried  44  Cor! 
Cor !”  to  come  out  laughing,  44  Yes,  little  Crow ! 
I’m  coming,  I’m  coming!” 

No  one  could  help  loving  Ruky,  with  his 
quick,  affectionate  ways ; and  it  seemed  that 
Ruky,  in  turn,  could  not  help  loving  every  per- 
son and  thing  around  him.  He  loved  his  silent 
old  uncle,  the  bright  lake,  the  cool  forest,  and 
even  his  little  china  cup  with  red  berries  painted 
upon  it.  But  more  than  all  Ruky  loved  bis 
golden-haired  sister,  and  the  great  dog,  who 
would  plunge  into  the  lake  at  the  mere  pointing 
of  his  chubby  little  finger. 

Nep  and  Ruky  talked  often  together,  and 
though  one  used  barks  and  the  other  words, 
there  was  a perfect  understanding  between  them. 
Woe  to  the  straggler  that  dared  to  cross  Nep’s 
path,  and  woe  to  the  bird  or  rabbit  that  ventured 
too  near! — those  great  teeth  snapped  at  their 
prey  without  even  the  warning  of  a growl.  But 
Ruky  could  safely  pull  Nep’s  ears  or  his  tail, 
or  climb  his  great  shaggy  back,  or  even  snatch 
away  the  untasted  bone.  Still,  as  I said  before, 
every  one  loved  the  child;  so,  of  course,  Nep 
w'as  no  exception. 

One  day  Ruky’s  44  Cor  I Cor!”  had  sounded 
oftencr  than  usual.  His  rosy  face  had  bent  I 
saucily  to  kiss  Cora’s  upturned  forehead,  as  she  ! 
raised  her  arms  to  lift  him  from  the  tree  ; but 
the  sparkle  in  his  dark  eye  had  seemed  to  kindle  I 
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so  much  mischief  in  him  that  his  sister’s  pa- 
tience became  fairly  exhausted. 

4 ‘Has  Cor  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  upon 
she  cried,  “and  nothing  to  listen  to  but 
your  noise  and  >our  racket?  You  shall  go  to 
bed  early  to-day,  and  then  I shall  have  some 
peace.” 

44  No,  no,  Cor.  Please  let  Ruky  wait  till  the 
stars  come.  Ruky  be  good.” 

“ Hush  ! Ruky  is  bad.  He  shall  have  a big 
whipping  when  uncle  comes  back  from  town.” 

Nep  growled. 

“Ha,  lmJ”  laughed  Ruky,  jerking  his  head 
saucily  from  side  to  side,  44  Nep  says  4 No !’  ” 

Nep  was  shut  out  of  the  cottage  for  his  pains, 
and  poor  Ruky  was  undressed  and  sent  supperless 
to  bed. 

Hg  could  not  sleep,  for  his  eyelids  were  scald- 
ed with  tears,  and  his  plaintive  44  Cor,  Cor!” 
had  reached  his  sister’s  ears  in  vain.  She  nev- 
er once  looked  up  from  those  gleaming  knitting- 
needles,  nor  even  gave  him  his  good-night  kiss. 

It  grew  late.  The  uncle  did  not  return.  At 
last  Cora,  sulky  and  weary,  locked  the  cottage 
door,  blew'  out  her  candle,  and  lay  down  beside 
her  brother. 

The  poor  little  fellow  tried  to  win  a forgiving 
word,  but  she  was  too  ill-natured  to  gram  it. 

In  vain  he  w’hispered,  44 Cor,  Cor;”  lie  even 
touched  her  hand  over  and  over  again  with  his 
lifra,  hoping  she  would  turn  toward  him,  and, 
with  a loving  kiss,  murmur  as  usual, 

“Good-night,  little  birdie.” 

Instead  of  this  she  jerked  her  arm  angrily 
away,  saying, 

14  Oh,  stop  your  pecking  and  go  to  sleep!  I 
wish  you  were  a crow  in  earnest,  and  then  I . 
should  have  some  peace.” 

After  this  Ruky  was  silent.  His  heart  drooped 
within  him  as  he  wondered  what  this  “peace” 
was  that  his  sister  w ished  for  so  often,  and  why 
he  must  go  away  before  it  could  come  to  her. 

Soon  Cora,  who  had  rejoiced  in  the  sudden 
calm,  heard  a strange  fluttering.  In  an  instant 
she  saw  by  the  starlight  a dark  object  \rhccl 
once  or  twice  in  the  air  above  her,  then  dart 
suddenly  through  the  open  window. 

Astonished  that  Ruky  lmd  not  either  shouted 
with  delight  at  the  strange  visitor,  or  else  clung 
to  her  neck  in  fear,  she  turned  to  see  if  he  bad 
fallen  asleep. 

No  wonder  that  she  started  op  horror-strick- 
en— Ruky  was  not  there! 

His  empty  place  was  still  warm — perhaps  he 
had  slid  softly  from  the  bed.  With  trembling 
haste  she  lit  the  candle,  and  peered  in  even*  cor- 
ner. The  boy  was  not  to  be  found ! 

Then  those  fearful  w?ords  rang  in  her  ears— 

44  / wish  you  were  a crow  in  earnest  /” 

Cora  rushed  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  into 
the  still  night. 

44  Ruky ! Ruky !”  she  screamed. 

There  was  a slight  stir  in  the  low'-growing 
tree. 

44  Ruky,  darling,  come  back  !” 

44  Caw,  cawr!”  answered  a harsh  voice  from 
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the  tree.  Something  black  seemed  to  spm  out  There  were  none  to  help  her ; for  the  near- 
of  it,  then  in  great  sweeping  circles  sailed  up-  cst  neighbor  dwelt  miles  away,  and  her  uncle 
ward,  until  finally  it  settled  upon  a lofty  tree  in  had  not  yet  returned. 

the  forest.  After  a while  she  remembered  the  little  cup, 

“ Caw,  caw!”  it  screamed,  fiercely.  and  filling  it  with  grain  stood  it  upon  a grassy 

The  girl  shuddered,  but,  with  outstretched  mound.  When  the  crows  came  they  fought 
arms,  cried  out,  and  struggled  for  its  contents,  with  many  an 

“Oh,  Ruky,  if  it  is  yow,  come  back  to  poor  angry  cry.  One  of  them  made  no  effort  to 
Cor!”  seize  the  grain.  He  seemed  contented  to  peck 

“ Caw,  caw !”  mocked  hundreds  of  voices  as  at  the  berries  painted  upon  its  sides  as  he  hopped 


a shadow  like  a thunder-cloud  rose  in  the  air. 
It  was  an  immense  flock  of  crows.  She  could 
distinguish  them  plainly  in  the  starlight,  circling 
higher  and  higher,  then  lower  and  lower,  until, 
screaming  “caw,  caw!”  they  sailed  far  off  into 
the  night. 

“Answer  me,  Ruky!”  she  cried. 

Nep  growled,  the  forest  trees  whispered  busily 
together,  and  the  lake,  twinkling  with  stars,  sang 
a lullaby  as  it  lifted  its  weary  little  waves  upon 
the  shore : there  was  no  other  sound. 

It  seemed  that  daylight  would  never  come ; 
but  at  last  the  trees  turned  slowly  from  black 
to  green,  and  the  lake  put  out  its  stars  one  by 
one  and  waited  for  the  sunshine. 

Cora,  who  had  been  wandering  restlessly  in 
every  direction,  now  went  weeping  into  the  cot- 
tage. “Poor  boy!”  she  sobbed;  “he  had  no 
supper.”  Then  she  scattered  bread  crumbs  near 
the  doorway,  hoping  that  Ruky  would  come  for 
them  ; but  only  a few  timid  little  songsters  hov- 
ered about,  and,  'while  Cora  wept,  picked  up  the 
food  daintily,  as  though  it  burned  their  bills. 

When  she  reached  forth  her  hand,  though 
there  were  no  crows  among  them,  and  called 
“ Ruky ! ” they  were  frightened  away  in  an  instant. 

Next  she  went  to  the  steep-roofed  barn,  and 
bringing  out  an’ apronful  of  grain,  scattered  it 
all  around  his  favorite  tree.  Before  long,  to 
her  great  joy,  a flock  of  crows  came  by.  They 
spied  the  grain,  and  were  soon  busily  picking  it 
up  with  their  short  feathery  bills.  One  even 
came  near  the  mound  where  she  sat.  Unable 
to  restrain  herself  longer,  she  knelt  down,  with 
an  imploring  cry : 

“ Oh,  Ruky,  is  this  you?” 

Instantly  the  entire  flock  set  up  an  angry 
“ caw,”  and  surrounding  the  crow  who  was  hop- 
ping closer  and  closer  to  Cora,  hurried  him  off, 
until  they  all  looked  like  mere  specks  against 
the  summer  sky. 

Every  day,  rainy  or  shiny,  she  scattered  the 
grain,  trembling  with  dread  lest  Nep  should 
leap  among  the  hungry  crows  and  perhaps  kill 
her  own  birdie  first.  But  Nep  knew  better;  j 
he  never  stirred  when  the  noisy  crowd  settled 
around  the  cottage,  except  once,  when  one  of  I 
them  lit  upon  his  back.  Then  he  started  up,  I 
wagging  his  tail,  and  barked  with  uproarious 
delight.  The  crow  flew  off  with  a frightened 
“Caw,”  and  did  not  venture  near  him  again. 

Poor  Cora  felt  sure  that  this  could  be  no 
other  than  Ruky.  Oh,  if  she  only  could  have 
caught  him  then!  Perhaps  with  kisses  and 
prayers  she  might  have  won  him  back  to  Ruky's 
shape ; but  now  the  chance  was  lost. 
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joyfully  around  it  again  and  again. 

Nep  lay  very  quiet.  Only  the  tip  ofdris  tail 
twitched  with  an  eager,  wistful  motion.  But 
Cora  sprang  joyfully  toward  the  bird. 

“It  is  Ruky !”  she  cried,  striving  to  catch  it. 

Alas  I the  cup  lay  shattered  beneath  her  hand, 
as,  with  a taunting  “ caw,  caw,”  the  crow  joined 
its  fellows  and  flew  away. 

Soon  nearly  the  entire  flock  alighted  upon  a 
distant  border  of  the  lake. 

Some  foul  carrion  lay  there,  washed  on  shore 
by  a recent  storm. 

The  crows  greedily  hovered  about  it,  and  by 
many  a sw'cep  and  pounce  showed  their  de- 
light. 

“ Oh,  if  Ruky  should  bo  among  them !”  cried 
Cora ; and  the  thought  pierced  her  heart. 

Next  gunners  came.  They  did  not  care  for 
the  crows ; but  Cora  trembled  night  and  day. 

She  could  hear  the  sharp  ring  of  fowling-pieces 
in  the  forest,  and  shuddered  whenever  Nep, 
pricking  up  his  cars,  darted  with  an  angry 
howl  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Time  flew  by.  The  leaves  seemed  to  flash 
into  bright  colors  and  fall  off  almost  in  a day. 

Frost  and  snow  came.  Still  the  uncle  had  not 
returned,  or,  if  he  had,  she  did  not  know  it. 

Her  brain  was  bewildered.  She  knew  not  wheth- 
er she  ate  or  slept.  Only  the  terrible  firing 
reached  her  ears,  or  that  living  black  cloud  came 
and  went  with  its  ceaseless  “caw.” 

At  last,  during  a night  of  wind  and  storm,  it 
seemed  to  Cora  that  she  must  go  forth  and  seek 
her  poor  bird.  “Perhaps  he  is  freezing — dy- 
ing !”  she  cried,  springing  from  the  bed  and  cast- 
ing a long  mantle  over  her  night-dress.  In  a 
moment  she  was  trudging  barefooted  through  the 
snow.  It  was  so  deep  she  could  scarcely  walk, 
and  the  sleet  was  driving  into  her  face;  still 
she  kept  on,  though  her  numbed  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  belong  to  her.  All  the  way  she  was 
praying  in  her  heart  and  promising  never,  never 
to  be  passionate  again  if  she  could  only  find  her 
birdie — not  Ruky  the  boy,  but  whatever  he 
might  be — she  was  willing  to  accept  her  punish- 
ment. Soon  a faint  cry  reached  her  ear.  With 
eager  haste  she  peered  into  every  fold  of  the 
drifted  snow.  A black  object  caught  her  eye. 

It  was  a poor,  storm-beaten  crow  lying  there  bo- 
numbed  and  stiff. 

Sure  that  it  was  Ruky  she  folded  it  closely  to 
her  bosom  and  plodded  back  to  the  cottage. 

The  fire  cast  a rosy  light  on  its  glossy  wing  as 
she  entered,  but  the  poor  thing  did  not  stir. 

Softly  stroking  and  warming  it  she  wrapped  the 
frozen  bird  in  soft  flannel  and  breathed  into  its 
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open  mouth.  Soon  to  her  great  relief  it  revived 
and  even  swallowed  a few  grains  of  wheat. 

Cold  and  weary  she  cast  herself  upon  the  bed, 
still  folding  the  bird  to  her  heart.  “It  is  all  I 
ask,”  she  sobbed,  “I  dare  not  pray  for  more.” 

Suddenly  she  felt  a peculiar  stirring.  The 
crow  seemed  to  grow  larger.  Then,  in  the  dim 
light,  she  felt  its  feathers  pressing  tenderly 
against  her  cheek.  Next,  something  soft  and 
warm  wound  itself  tenderly  about  her  neck; 
and  she  heard  a sweet  voice  saying, 

“ Don’t  cry,  Cor,  I'll  be  good.” 

She  started  up.  It  was  indeed  her  own  dar- 
ling! The  starlight  had  faded  away.  Light- 
ing her  candle  she  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was 
just  two  hours  since  those  cruel  words  had 
fallen  from  her  lips! 

Sobbing,  she  asked, 

“ Have  I been  asleep,  Ruky,  dear?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Cor.  Do  people  cry  when 
they’re  asleep  ?” 

“ Soihetimes,  Ruky,”  clasping  him  very  close. 

“Then  you  have  been  asleep.  But,  Cor, 
please  don’t  let  uncle  whip  Ruky.” 

“No,  no,  my  birdie — I mean  my  brother. 
Good-night,  darling!” 

“ Good-night !” 


WOMAN’S  PROFESSION  DIS- 
HONORED. 

THE  delicate  constitution  and  failing  health 
of  young  girls,  the  sickness  and  sufferings 
of  mothers  and  housekeepers,  the  miserable 
quality  of  domestic  service,  the  stinted  wages 
of  seamstresses,  the  despair  of  thousands  who 
vainly  strive  for  an  honest  living,  and  the  awful 
increase'  of  those  who  live  by  vice,  are  more  and 
more  pressing  on  public  attention. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  The  chief 
cause  is,  that  woman  is  not  trained  for  her  pro- 
fession, while  that  profession  is  socially  disgraced. 

Women  are  not  trained  to  be  housekeepers, 
nor  to  be  wives,  nor  to  be  mothers,  nor  to  be 
nurses  of  young  children,  nor  to  be  nurses  of  the 
sick,  nor  to  be  seamstresses,  nor  to  be  domestics. 

And  yet  what  trade  or  profession  of  men  in- 
volves more  difficult  and  complicated  duties  than 
that  of  a housekeeper?  Where  is  skill  and  sci- 
ence more  needed  than  in  the  selection,  cook- 
ing, and  economy  of  food  ? What  wisdom  and 
self-control  are  needed  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a wife ! What  can  demand  more  practical 
science  and  skill  than  the  care  of  infants  and 
young  children  ? What  profession  of  man  re- 
quires more  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  the 
training  of  the  human  mind  at  its  most  impress- 
ible period  ? Where  are  science  and  skill  more 
needed  than  in  woman’s  post  as  nurse  of  the 
sick?  And  where  is  trained  hantjicraft  more 
important  than  in  making,  mending,  and  pre- 
serving the  clothing  of  a family  ? 

And  yet  where  i*.  the  endowment  and  where 
is  the  institution  that  has  for  its  aim  the  practi- 
cal training  of  woman  for  any  one  of  these  de- 
partments of  her  sacred  profession  ? 


When  parents  are  poor,  the  daughters  are 
forced  into  considerable  practical  training  for 
future  duties,  though  many  a mother  toils  to 
the  loss  of  health  that  her  daughters  may  have 
all  their  time  for  study  and  school. 

In  the  more  wealthy  classes  the  young  girl  is 
subjected  to  a constant  stimulus  of  the  brain, 
involving  certain  debility  of  nerves  and  muscles. 
Books  in  the  nursery — books  in  the  parlor — 
books  in  the  school-room  surround  her.  Her 
body  is  deformed  by  pernicious  dress,  her  stom- 
ach weakened  by  confectionery  and  bad  food. 
She  sleeps  late  in  the  morning,  lives  more  by 
lamps  and  gas  than  sunlight,  breathing  bad  air 
in  close  rooms  or  a crowded  school.  A round 
of  scientific  study  and  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments alternate,  while  her  ambition  is  stimu- 
lated to  excel  in  any  thing  rather  than  her  prop- 
er business. 

School  is  succeeded  by  a round  of  pleasurable 
excitement  till  marriage  is  secured,  and  then — 
perhaps  in  one  short  year — the  untrained  novice 
is  plunged  into  all  the  complicated  duties  of 
wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper,  aided  only  by 
domestics  as  ignorant  and  untrained  as  herself. 

What  would  a watch-maker  be  called  who 
should  set  up  his  son  in  the  trade  when  he  had 
never  put  together  a watch,  furnishing  only 
journeymen  and  apprentices  as  ignorant  as  his 
son  ? If  in  addition  to  this  the  boy’s  right  hand 
were  paralyzed,  he  would  be  no  more  unfit  for 
his  business  than  are  most  young  girls  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  when  starting  in  their  profession 
at  marriage. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  women  who  do  not 
marry,  especially  in  the  more  wealthy  class, 
have  no  profession  or  business,  and  are  as  ill- 
provided  as  men  would  be,  were  all  their  trades 
and  professions  ended,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
desultory  pursuits  of  most  single  women  who  do 
not  earn  their  living.  A few  such  can  create 
some  new  sphere  as  authors,  artists,  or  philan- 
thropists. But  the  great  majority  live  such 
aimless  lives  as  men  would  do  were  all  their 
professions  ended. 

Almost  every  method  that  can  be  devised  to 
make  woman’s  work  vulgar,  and  disagreeable, 
and  disgraceful  has  been  employed,  till  now  the 
word  “ lady”  signifies  a woman  that  never  has 
done  any  of  the  proper  work  of  a woman. 

Dark  and  dirty  kitchens,  mean  and  filthy 
dress,  ignorant  and  vulgar  associates,  inconven- 
ient arrangements,  poor  utensils,  hard  and  dirty 
work,  and  ignorant  and  unreasonable  house- 
keepers— these  are  the  attractions  offered  to 
young  girls  to  tempt  them  to  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  their  future  profession. 

The  care  of  infants  and  young  children  is 
made  scarcely  less  repulsive  and  oppressive,  and 
usually  is  given  to  the  young  or  the  ignorant. 
Thus  the  training  of  young  children  at  the  most 
impressive  age,  the  providing  of  healthful  food, 
and  suitable  clothing,  and  of  most  of  home  com- 
forts are  turned  off  to  the  vulgar  and  the  igno- 
rant. A woman  of  position  and  education  who 
should  attempt  to  earn  her  living  in  any  of 
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these  departments  of  woman’s  proper  business 
would  be  regarded  with  pity  or  disgust,  and  be 
rewarded  only  with  penurious  wages  and  social 
disgrace. 

Meantime,  while  woman’s  proper  business  is 
thus  disgraced  and  avoided,  all  the  excitements 
of  praise,  honor,  competition,  and  emolument 
are  given  to  book-learning  and  accomplishments. 
The  little  girl  who  used  to  be  rewarded  at  school 
for  sewing  neatly,  and  praised  when  she  had 
made  a whole  shirt  for  her  father,  now  is  re- 
warded and  praised  only  for  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  arithmetic.  The  young  woman  in  the 
next  higher  school  goes  on  to  geometry,  algebra, 
and  Latin,  and  winds  up,  if  able  to  afford  it, 
with  French,  music,  and  drawing.  Twenty 
other  branches  are  added  to  these,  not  one  of 
them  including  any  practical  training  for  any 
one. of  woman’s  distinctive  duties. 

The  result  is,  that  in  the  wealthy  classes  a 
woman  no  more  thinks  of  earning  her  living  in 
her  true  and  proper  profession  than  her  brothers 
do  of  securing  theirs  by  burglary  or  piracy. 

This  feeling  in  the  more  wealthy  classes  de- 
scends to  those  less  favored  by  fortune.  Though 
forced  by  lack  of  means  to  some  degree  of  train- 
ing for  woman’s  business,  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectable farmers  and  mechanics  never  look  for- 
ward to  earning  a living  in  their  proper  busi- 
ness, except  as  the  last  and  most  disgraceful 
resort  of  poverty.  They  will  go  into  hot  and 
unhealthy  shops  and  mills,  and  even  into  fields 
with  men  and  boys,  rather  than  to  doing  wo- 
man’s work  in  a private  family.  Not  that,  take 
the  year  around,  they  can  make  so  much  more 
money,  but  to  avoid  the  tyranny  and  social  dis- 
grace of  living  as  a servant  in  kitchen,  with  all 
the  discomforts  connected  with  that  position. 
Few  except  the  negro  and  the  poorer  German 
and  Irish  will  occupy  the  place  which  brings  to 
respectable  and  educated  women  social  disgrace 
and  the  petty  tyranny  of  inexperienced  and  un- 
trained housekeepers,  who  know  neither  how  to 
perform  their  own  duties  nor  how  to  teach  in- 
competent helpers  to  perform  theirs. 

Of  that  great  body  of  women  who  must  earn 
their  living,  and  yet  can  not  find  employment, 
nine-tenths  of  them  would  gain  at  least  tolera- 
ble wages  were  they  properly  trained  to  any  kind 
of  woman’s  work.  But  those  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  aid  seamstresses  say  that  all  efforts  fail 
because  women  are  not  taught  either  to  cut  and 
fit  or  even  to  do  plain  sewing  properly.  Neither 
are  they  trained  for  any  other  woman’s  work. 
Afraid  of  the  disgrace  of  servitude,  they  throng 
to  our  great  cities  to  perish  in  vice  or  on  wages 
that  will  not  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

The  following  extract  from  Madame  Demo- 
rest’s  Mirror  of  Fashion  gives  the  views  of  a 
practical  woman  in  a position  that  makes  her  a 
competent  judge : 

11  It  has  been  the  great  curse  of  American  women  that 
work— work  for  a living— was  considered  dishonorable, 
and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  case?*  of  the  direst  necessity. 
Even  then  it  must  be  cloaked  and  hooded,  and  disguised 
in  ail  sorts  of  ways ; and,  if  discovered,  apologised  for,  a a 


if  a crime  had  been  committed,  instead  of  an  honorable 
effort  made  to  obtain  a livelihood. 

14  It  Is  this  absurd  prejudice  against  labor  which  makes 
girls  eager  to  rush  into  matrimony  with  the  first  man  who 
mokes  them  an  offer,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  which 
precipitates  them,  without  reflection  or  thought  of  conse- 
quences, into  unions  so  unhappy  that  their  whole  after-  • 
lives  are  spent  in  unavailing  repentance  and  remorse.  It 
is  this  which  fills  our  streets  with  the  wretched  daughters 
of  shame,  which  desolates  happy  homes,  and  if  it  does  not 
urge  to  crime,  does  to  pitiful  meanness,  humiliating  sub- 
terfuge, and  constant  effort  to  seem  to  be  what  they  are  not. 

uThus  it  happens  that  in  no  department  of  business 
can  .competent  women  be  found  to  fulfill  the  duties  as  re- 
quired. Only  the  extremest  necessity  will  induce  them, 
os  we  have. said,  to  obtain  employment,  and  then,  igno- 
rant though  they  may  be,  they  imagine  themselves  con- 
ferring a favor,  and  expect  wages  that  can  only  be  paid 
to  the  most  experienced  persons. 

44  Any  business  by  which  a livelihood  can  be  obtained 
requires  industry  and  application,  as  well  as  some  natural 
ability,  before  it  can  be  mastered,  but  this  is  rarely  thought 
of  by  girls  or  women  who  seek  employment.  They  will 
apply  for  positions  of  tho  duties  of  which  they  are  totally 
ignorant,  vaguely  supposing  that  they  shall  learn  some- 
how, and  quite  satisfied  if  they  succeed  in  getting  their 
pay.  Many  young  women,  indeed,  make  a merit  of  never 
having  been  1 obliged  to  work evidently  supposing  that 
the  mistress  of  a large  establishment  will  consider  herself 
honored  by  the  possibility  of  adding  to  her  corps  so  distin- 
guished a person,  and  offer  increased  pay  in  consequence. 

44  Feeling  no  respect  for  their  calling,  and  determined 
to  escape  from  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  girls  rarely  ac- 
quire that  proficiency  which  is  only  the  result  and  reward 
of  devotion  to  and  honest  pride  in  any  profession. 

44  Where  such  cases  occur,  and  of  course  they  are  to  be 
found  occasionally,  they  arc  sure  of  appreciation  and  sub- 
stantial encouragement,  especially  if  united  to  integrity 
of  purpose. 

44  Take  a large  dress-making  establishment,  and  imagine 
how  much  more  profitable  a dozen  swift,  competent,  well- 
paid  hands  will  be  than  twice  the  number  of  slow,  igno- 
rant, ill-paid  ones,  whose  work  has  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  half  taken  out,  and  who  can  not  be  relied  upon  A 
for  any  thing  but  their  blunders.** 

The  system  of  our  public  schools,  especially  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  is  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  female  health,  as  also  to  this  degradation 
of  woman’s  profession.  A recent  writer  in  a 
leading  Boston  paper  thus  describes  what  is  true 
all  over  the  nation  : 

41  Our  school  system  supposes  that  the  human  being  from 
the  age  of  five  to  fifteen  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquire 
by  memory  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  world  for  some 
hundred  centuries.  The  system  gives  no  fit  place  for  phys- 
ical exercise,  for  personal  observation  of  nature,  or  for 
practical  experience  in  the  humblest  details  of  human 
life.  The  girl,  properly  educated  in  the  system  of  our 
public  schools,  when  at  the  crown  of  its  operation  at  the 
Normal  Schools,  has  only  one  hour  a week  for  herself. 

All  the  rest  of  her  time  is  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the 
school,  and  to  the  minimum  of  exercise  by  which  life  can 
be  preserved  through  the  school’s  ordeals. 

44  But  we  shall  be  told  that  some  girls  of  the  lower  class- 
es in  our  grammar-schools  are  taught  a little  sewing  in 
spite  of  a system  which  deifies  memory.  We  arc  aware 
that  a pretended  concession  to  good  sense  is  made  in  this 
direction  by  the  employment  of  a few  teachers  for  a few 
hours  a week.  We  are  aware  also,  however,  that  the 
‘experiment,’  as  it  is  always  called,  is  frowned  on  as  gross- 
ly exceptional  by  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  authorities;  that 
only  the  smallest  girls  avail  themselves  of  it ; that  no 
material  for  work  is  provided,  and  that  the  results  are  In- 
definitely small.  It  answers  as  no  much  additional  re- 
cess, for  which  we  are  duly  thankful,  and  for  little  or  no- 
thing more. 

14  We  shall  be  told  again  that,  when  the  hours  of  school 
are  over,  study  Is  over;  that,  in  the  girls*  schools,  the 
rules  forbid  study  at  home.  To  which  we  reply,  that  we 
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never  meet  a company  of  school  girls  in  the  streets  but 
they  are  lugging  more  school  books  than  ought  to  answer 
the  whole  purpose  of  their  school-training ; and  that  every 
head  of  a family  knows  that  the  school  regulation  must  be 
systematically  disobeyed. 

“ it  is  evident  that  careful  parent?,  who  care  more  for 
the  health  of  their  children  than  for  their  laurels,  more 
and  more  regularly  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
public  schools. 

“When  do  we  find  any  skillful  physician  intrusting  his 
daughters  even  to  the  best  public  schools?  Yet  there  is 
virtually  no  choice.  The  private  schools  are  worked  at  as 
high  a pressure.  Their  teachers  are  intelligent  enough 
to  regret  it,  as  are  their  fellow-laborers  who  work  for  the 
public,  but  that  vitiated  public  sentiment  or  public  in- 
difference which  mistakes  book-learning  for  wisdom,  drives 
them  up  to  the  overwork  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
is  the  vice  of  our  whole  system. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  constantly  hear  of  children 
withdrawn  where  the  direction  of  the  physician  is  the  rea- 
son assigned.  The  strain  on  the  whole  system  is  so  se- 
vere, just  at  the  period  of  life  when  the  physical  functions 
should  be  gaining  strength,  that  a medal  or  a diploma  is 
rightly  considered  poor  pay  for  epilepsy,  for  dyspepsia,  for 
typhoid  fever,  or  for  pulmonary  disease. 

“The  boys,  as  has  b^en  intimated,  take  this  thing  a 
good  deal  into  their  own  hands.  But  girls  can  not  ‘go 
into  water,’  can  not  play  cricket  on  the  Common,  can  not 
form  drill  clubs;  and  yet,  though  the  earlier  development 
of  women  makes  it  specially  necessary  that  we  should  re- 
lieve them  earlier  than  boys  from  school,  by  a sort  of  fa- 
tality we  pile  upon  them  a mass  of  additional  sciences 
which  the  boys  by  some  good  fortune  escape  from.  At 
fourteen  most  of  the  boys  throw  the  whole  thing  up.  Their 
wages  are  worth  something  to  their  parents,  or  they  them- 
selves decline  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the 
schools.  Some  years  are  left  thfem,  therefore,  to  renew  or 
to  create  physical  vigor  before  the  age  of  growth  is  over. 

“ The  girls  at  the  same  age  arc  at  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  life.  The  body  is  growing  most  rapidly  ; its  func- 
tions are  undergoing  the  most  critical  changes ; its  organs 
are  adapting  themselves  to  the  neoessitios  of  womanhood; 
and  yet  at  that  precise  period  it  is  that  we  say  that  the 
re*t  of  the  body  may  look  out  for  itself,  but  that  what  we 
care  for  is  brain,  and  nothing  but  brain.  The  blood  shall 
feed  the  brain  with  such  nutrition  as  it  can  give,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  system  may  go.  Still  we  will  not  give  ap- 
petite enough  to  endow  the  blood  tolerably ; for  we  will 
not  give  air  or  exercise  enough  to  create  a healthy  appe- 
tite. We  will  have  girls  who  can  explain  to  us  the  bino- 
mial theorem ; who  can  tell  us  how  many  metaphors  there 
are  in  the  ‘ Bugle  Song,*  and  how  many  metacarpal  bones 
they  have.  If  they  can  do  this  it  is  no  matter,  we  say, 
whether  their  metacarpal  bones  can  sustain  the  weight 
of  a pail  of  water,  or  whether  they  themselves  are  ever 
fresh  enough  or  free  enough  to  have  written  for  themselves 
a 4 Bugle  Song.’ 

w Now  this  becomes  a serious  matter  when,  as  a genera- 
tion passes,  we  find  that  half  our  young  men  are  exempt 
from  bearing  arms  by  physical  weakness,  and  that  half  our 
young  women,  in  what  was  once  the  prime  of  life,  are  con- 
firmed invalids.  It  is  a serious  matter  when,  for  the  class 
which  graduates  this  year  at  the  Normal  School,  we  find 
that  there  is  another  class,  as  large,  of  those  who  have 
dropped  out  by  the  way,  unable  to  bear  the  high  pressure 
of  the  Grammar  schools  and  of  the  Normal.  Such  facts 
of  themselves  show  that  the  practice  is  as  disastrous  as  the 
system  is  absurd.” 

The  results  of  boarding-schools , as  they  have 
been  made  known  to  the  writer,  would  make  a 
still  more  moumfnl  impression.  Especially  so 
in  those  great  brick  establishments  where  one, 
two,  and  three  hundred  young  girls,  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  life,  are  congregated  to  be  put 
under  the  extremest  intellectual  excitement, 
without  parental  care  to  watch  and  regulate. 

God  made  woman  so  that  her  health  and  com- 
fort are  best  promoted  by  doing  the  work  she 
is  appointed  to  perform.  The  tending  of  chil- 


dren, the  house-work  of  a family,  duly  com- 
bined with  its  sedentary  pursuits,  all  tend  to 
strengthen  and  develop  those  central  muscles 
of  the  body  that  hold  its  most  important  organs 
in  their  place. 

But  most  young  girls  grow  up  without  those 
tonic  exercises  of  the  arms,  chest,  and  trunk, 
either  at  home  or  at  school.  Instead  of  this,  a 
weight  of  clothing  that  ought  to  be  held  by  the 
shoulders  encircles  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
impeding  action  in  the  most  important  sustain- 
ing muscles,  and  debilitating  also  by  the  heat, 
drawing  the  blood  from  other  portions.  Then 
the  central  part  of  the  body  is  compressed  by 
tight  dress  pressing  the  central  organs  on  to 
those  below,  bringing  them  into  a condition 
similar  to  a finger  when  bound  with  a tight 
string,  thus  inflaming  or  debilitating  all  the 
lower  organs.  Then  the  brain  is  excited  by 
constant  intellectual  stimulus,  absorbing  to  it- 
self and  the  nerves  an  over-exciting  excess  of 
nourishment,  and  robbing  the  muscles  of  their 
normal  portion. 

Deformed  and  weakened,  the  young  girl  is 
then  sent  to  those  great  boarding  establishments, 
where  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  and  spine 
are  overworked  by  the  stairs  of  three  and  four 
stories ; thus  again  drawing  nutriment  from  the 
central  organs.  And  when,  under  all  this,  the 
system  begins  to  fail,  then  some  scheme  of  Cal- 
isthenics comes,  in  many  instances,  to  add  to 
the  mischief  by  unscientific  and  indiscriminate 
application.  If  most  of  those  institutions  were 
labeled  aright,  they  would  read,  u Hospitals  for 
the  Destruction  of  Female  Health.” 

If  the  public  only  knew  all  that  medical  men 
and  women  could  narrate,  especially  those  who 
conduct  health  establishments  frequented  by 
women  and  young  girls,  a cry  of  horror  would 
go  up  more  agonized  than  the  wail  over  sons 
slaughtered  on  the  battle-field.  For  while  the 
sons  are  sacrificed  for  liberty  and  country  in 
I honorable  martyrdom,  the  daughters  arc  led  as 
lambs  to  a more  dreadful  and  disgraceful  slaugh- 
ter, or  to  a lingering  fate  far  worse  than  death. 
The  truth  on  this  subject  can  not  be  spoken — 
can  not  be  written — for  it  is  too  dreadful  and 
disgraceful  to  be  tolerated  in  expression. 

The  census  tells  us  that  before  the  war  there 
were  in  Massachusetts  37,000  more  women  than 
men,  in  Connecticut  8000,  in  New  Hampshire 
7000,  in  New  York  11,000.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  mournful  multitudes  of  wives  and  be- 
trothed maidens  widowed  by  the  war,  and  a large 
increase  from  this  cause  of  the  relative  female 
population  all  over  the  nation. 

What  is  to  become  of  this  mnltitude  of  wo- 
men who  can  not  have  homes  of  their  own,  while 
it  is  disgraceful  to  do  the  healthful  work  that 
should  bring  them  as  honored  and  well-paid 
helpers  into  the  homes  of  others? 

These  questions  are  now  assuming  a shape  in 
which  the  women  of  this  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  some  practical  action.  There  are 
plans  being  devised  and  discussed  that  aim  to 
remedy  the  evils  here  set  forth. 
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SlI(VEK  $POO^. 

,uTli6sc  bore  ?:>  June 

Aw  'ruitU  ft  sUrev  ‘'pWD." 

BOTH  *4  these  conditions  met  in  me.  1 was 
born  m June : I vtax  worth  a silver  spoon. 
My  jjaceraul  rrrimifuher  was  a millionaire  in 
hit  day  add  gene  ration ; bat  alas ! his  heirs  were 
iatUV»tt—hg  know. 

'Ak'fo*  me,  I tbfc  s^mli  chdd  Af  a sfcr- 
ciufi  mp\  utiffst:  «&#$&$  to  repine  that 

We  five  wen/  dwightur-s  ionl  thus  otmihikted 
tii-*  po^tbUitv  oi  the  philosopher's  *ibne  evetick- 
coming  the  splendid  p osse^io a of  out  family- 
My  mother,,  a t'ixvk-  lin'd  a second  wife,  died 
at  toy  birth,. 

l>  There's  another slice  of  aur  property  gone !” 
fluted  Emily,  the  widest  pt  home  j-inee  Sophia, 
Loey,  and  Jnui  were  married,  and  When  J mu* 
first  reported  to  have  sneezed,  and  so,  my  old- 
wives  say,  ten  ken  loose  from  eiiln  spell  to  n:u 
riot  hi  a t^peli  of  crying  nor  sn  enchaining. 

“You  needn't  fret,  nrd*,0 ypmih gysmdmjiiiK 
Witt*  in  u pet,  4 Til  provide  for  tar," 


.Ehm  time  o’  day  [ However^  she  shall  have 
faiwcdUmg,  ami  *tmiethitig  worth  waiting  fb/y 
provided  she  doesn't  throw  her  j«>pr  old  grand- 
mamma’s  agn  in  her  teeth/' 

; Hem  t”  retorted  this  dutiful  gtand-dyttighr 
Ic-r/  M Anil  provided  fifee  lias  uriy  tp* 

veivo  jif* 

HI  wonder  trill  the  child  Uvfr?fh  sagge«ted 
Diana.  Diaim,  not  to  he  outdone  hy  the  hunt* 
«?s?t  was  epu  M’ full  enough  of  sentlmentu]  tucioti- 
and  it.  • wAs  mvtt . jffeif  last  unartier  with 
her. 

Shortly  after  this  Grand  mam  mu  Engelhardt 
made  her  will,  and  pblore*,  was  prov  ided  far.; 
at  least,  so  yny  fa  ther  must  have  iliuught,  lor  At 
his  death,  Which  Occurred  yfttira  Inter,  and  some 
.mout|i»  hefom  het>,  his  will  left  me  fwu  a pit- 
apd  periiups  he  thought  thereby  its-.jwpv 
imy:  )w  other  children  offended  % his  m-oml 
rnuftm^  aird  who  never  seemed  tticlrmul  to 
uvuriaofc  toy  audacity  in  coining  so  inopportune- 
ly iiiandaiie  scene.  Gi\vndjQrmmm3, 

hhiti^  iyvher  own  defcfch~bed  fit  the  same  rime; 
n/ver  LtwW  what  deposition  niy  father  hail 
tim de^And  us  I was  too  thought!.^  or  shrink- 
tog  }?  XeXi  her,  roil  may  be  fto  oho 
would  take  the  trouble.  , . / ;/ 

•Net  ot  iv  in«y,  **  said  the  «ipj tfi&sdy  Emily , 
'M  there1*  grundmmmuos  who*$  gOYft£|#  give  joa 
muon,  wl  Ftar*  in  a .// 


?fc  'towrk&b tyifijdpb  mtf  *&■ hiliiii  tbfrh 

Of  CAtoty,  *v  The  I»m*  vvciv  written  uflcf  & ft 

rbit  to  b.;r  ir.»‘*»vc-.f 

1 .W  her  aifep  for  tho  1/lW. 

in  her  fKilc  hatHs  a cto*$* 
tpjr  ppyldA  and  w^vph«r  **Tb  po*t, 
lint  nii  stoo»i  In  toora  f^r  xriir  hft*'. 

Thg  tJuipl^tA  biy  v>h  liertKyjr’w, 

And  Idfor.  -Uy  whim  :oV!\li6r'-‘.Vrf?a«f  p 
ller  '*hion»Ji  tv  as  as  putt  **  \hd  row*  ' ; / 
But  the  cr/m  hirr  triiij  ^ 

L)fV>%*  luirdrn^  b>  Iva;-  i«*r  tfi"  fihii, 

LiiVs  Jorr»n>5  .to  fchflro  with  Ipt-  sfid' 

This' ..vweet  ^rvit  p mudi> 

And  each  rough  erfv&  kdll  nude  bjer  ^tad, 

Wlmt  '’Ice  f<>t  a:  ^ w-t— 

Her  ve**fr\* -johewd  grave  t<?  ritvral, 

’fi^rn  }fe,  .*b.O  h hi.MMijit-  vt.f. — 

r!  hoii Hi  tin  more  its  •vcprbt  :-!«ts  c:ui  ? 

Thr^  prrtsts  at  tier  gmyjf*  is  i»*j  while 
that  Vo  l»i>r  httrid^ 

Tiut  |fc  bright 

:gravc-y->iird  ftw<  nrt  crown  uld, 

Blit  bn^r  ttmtr  glv^m  hf  \h*  *U.nyey 
Tfe  B/hi  nf  k&  6hf*ll  ^ndur^: 

By  ilnv  io  ^ here  b^vt  known, 

^h»:  lir^  by  Utv with  th»j  pbiTv 


itiooi)-,  Ajm**!  ^haru  in  a:  /-'.s-.-. 

•*  r ‘niy  yonYt  hpvt  to  torrow  ThvrY  hammer 
5:to  rhick  the  nWtrr'  jee nxl  d enrme . 
j • '/h  Jorqhie  \ Jeromel  ^ From  the  warning  voice 
l o?  Jlia.hu,  °nover  make  game  of  the  longevity 
i f»f  ymtr  . nice,  fei  you  i&  vUt  cdf  ia  the  dowdr  of 

:|/; -5/>X Tc»kg;iJi  the  game  to  you.  my  d<sirf  it's 
| y’lur:'  bivth-ii^ht.  : 


fi 

>U^ 

**4*Jte 

/ijti 

'pt 

V tjfcjfo 

pcc’Ux  rfo£ 

{%l 

\n- 

M 

W 

r^\y  bjt* 

iff- 

Gocgle 
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“ What  a boon  it  was  to  you  when  Di’s  name 
turned  up!”  snapped  Emily. 

‘‘Yes,  the  boon  of  a new  moon.” 

“Tm  glad  my  name  is  beyond  your  small  wit 
at  least.”  • 

“True,  Emily  is  entirely  witless.” 

“Many  men  have  many  minds,”  objected  Eg- 
mont.  “You  can  confidently  say  Em-/-lie! 
But  about  grandmamma’s  nut-shell— it  may  turn 
out  a perfect  Pandora’s  box.” 

“With  only  hope  at  the  bottom,  and  anger 
and  disappointment  flying  into  Dolores’s  face.” 

“I’ll  take  care  of  my  face  and  fortune  with- 
out interference  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,” 
I returned,  having  listened  long  enough  to  their 
badinage. 

“Nobody  ’ll  take  exception  at  that.” 

“Nor  make  any!” 

At  this  juncture  the  door-bell  rang. 

“Oh  dear!”  said  Emily,  “I  hope  it’s  not 
Lawrence  Holland;”  which  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  “I  hope  it  may  be;”  while  Di  vigor- 
ously twisted  her  long  curls  that  Jerome  always 
called  her  moonbeams,  or  something  relative  to 
that  luminary. 

“Oh,  it’s  one  of  Di’s  victims;  she  is  getting 
her  quivers  ready.” 

“It’s  our  German  teacher,”  said  I. 

Jerome  nonplused  me  by  asking,  “How  do 
you  know  ? Are  you  clairvoyant  ?” 

“It  is  his  hour.” 

“ But  there's  no  clock  in  the  room.” 

“But  there  is  the  sun.” 

“And  the  moon.” 

“ Have  you  your  lesson,  Emily  ?” 

“ Heavens,  no ! Is  it  that  nuisance  ? Stop, 
make  an  excuse.” 

M * She’s  sick,  and  early  went  to  bed, 

And  scarcely  can  hold  up  her  head.”' 

“ Hush,  Egmont ! No,  tell  him  I haven’t  got 
it.  That  will  do.  Who  cares  for  their  Ger- 
man teacher?” 

Now  I did. 

“ How  absurd !”  continued  Egmont.  “ No- 
body does,  of  course.  He’s  nothing  but  a ma- 
chine, wound  up  like  a music-box,  and  warrant- 
ed to  run  two  hours  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal 
family.” 

“Precious  little  music  one  gets  from  him 
though.  His  name  chokes  me  every  time  I at- 
tempt it.” 

“What’s  in  a name?”  sighed  Di. 

“There’s  a great  deal  in  mine — 

Ut  Great  and  high, 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I’— (Je-rome).” 

I met  Mr.  Himmelsliedem  in  the  library. 

“ And  Miss  Engelhardt  ?”  he  asked,  impass- 
ible as  a statue. 

“ She  has  no  lesson  to-day.” 

And  so  we  went  to  business.  Now  this  Ger- 
man teacher  of  mine  was  more  beautiful  than 
Apollo,  more  learned  than  Politian,  with  more 
fascinations  than  words  can  show,  though  he 
did  nothing  but  entangle  me  in  a web  of  verbs 
and  idioms. 

Of  what  were  my  brothers  thinking  to  deliv- 


er me  to  the  glamour  of  his  presence?  What 
blindness  possessed  my  sisters  that  they  delayed 
to  follow  my  example  ? Where  he  glanced  into 
my  book  I marked  the  place  with  a star,  learned 
my  lessons  like  a seraph,  and  recited  as  if  they 
had  been  stolen  from  me  by  a daimon.  Well, 
we  all  see  with  our  own  eyes,  I suppose,  when 
we  take  the  trouble  to  look,  and  what's  gold  to 
one  is  copper  to  another. 

One  day  a note  came  for  Emily. 

“Holland  ?”  asked  Di,  leaning  over  her  shoul- 
der and  brushing  it  with  her  long  curls. 

“Nonsense !”  answered  the  disappointed  one. 
“ Only  the  German  teacher,  to  say  he’s  too  ill 
to  come  to-day.  Bah ! what  do  I care  ? I’m 
glad  of  it;  it  would  have  interfered  with  our 
excursion.” 

Without  lingering  a moment  she  tossed  it 
away,  and  I,  who  would  have  treasured  it  as  the 
apple  of  my  eye  had  it  been  to  me,  saw  it  flut- 
ter to  the  floor  disregarded  and  swept  out  by  the 
maid  next  morning!  So  he  was  ill?  and  so 
was  I — with  disappointment.  I declined  to  go 
on  the  excursion,  which  put  out  no  one ; and 
when  their  backs  were  fairly  turned  I medi- 
tated— what  ? a bouquet ! 

It  was  but  a step  into  the  conservatory,  and 
there  the  flowers  awaited  me ; I clipped  an  im- 
perial white  camellia,  and  hid  it  behind  a hedge 
of  delicate  heath,  where  tiny  blossoms  poised 
like  white  doves  pluming  themselves,  adding 
blush  and  tea  and  red-hearted  roses,  with  helio- 
trope and  the  touch-me-not  balls  of  the  yellow 
acacia,  and  veiled  all  behind  and  under  a little 
atmosphere  of  light-green  feathery  ferns;  then 
I waylaid  an  urchin  in  the  street,  and  sent  it 
nameless  to  my  German  teacher. 

Next  day  he  came  muffled  in  a cloak,  but 
when  he  put  it  off  there  was  one  of  my  roses  in 
his  button-hole. 

“He  has  found  me  out,”  I thought,  and 
blushed,  and  would  have  clapped  my  hands  if  I 
had  been  alone.  “ But  then  the  Germans  are 
so  fond  of  roses  that  they  salt  them ; so,  after 
all,  perhaps  it’s  o«ly  a nationality  in  him.” 
And  I stammered  so  with  my  lesson,  and  must 
have  looked  so  hard  at  the  bud,  that,  after  all 
was  said  and  done,  he  looked  at  me  a second, 
unfastened  it,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

“Ah,  then,  he  doesn’t  know!”  I admired, 
deprecated,  and  at  last  accepted. 

“ I have  good  store  of  them,”  he  said ; “ the 
world  blossomed  for  me  yesterday !” 

I won’t  say  but  that  I was  a trifle  sorry  he 
hadn’t  fathomed  me ; but  in  the  mean  while  here 
was  the  rose  ; he  had  chosen  it  from  them  all ; 
he  had  worn  it  and  given  it  to  me ; so  I pressed 
it  tenderly  in  a volume  of  Goethe. 

“Well!”  said  Emily,  after  be  had  left,  she 
having  remained  stupefied  during  this  scene, 
“ one  would  think  you  never  had  a rose  before, 
you  handle  it  so  gingerly,  and  make  such  an  ado 
about  it ; what  do  you  want  with  that? — there 
are  far  finer  ones  in  the  conservatory.” 

“Not  to  my  eye.” 

Soon  after  this  grandmamma  died,  and  her 
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will  was  read.  She  left  something  to  all ; but 
so  little  in  comparison  with  what  each  had  ex- 
pected, that  they  waited  in  breathless  anger  to 
hear  what  should  be  my  share.  “ And  to  my 
beloved  grand  - daughter,  Dolores,  one  silver 
spoon,  now  in  charge  of  the  silversmith,  Louis, 
and  to  be  delivered  upon  her  applying  there- 
for." 

There  was  an  ill-suppressed  titter  from  all  but 
ni  ? ; it  was  now  my  turn  for  anger. 

* * At  Louis's  ? ” said  Egmont ; * * why,  for  Heav- 
cn’s  sake,  is  it  there?” 

“For  Dolores’s  sake,”  returned  Jerome. 

“ For  shame,  Jerome,”  said  I ; “it  may  stay 
there ; I shall  never  trouble  it  till  starvation 
troubles  me !” 

The  others  said  nothing,  but  probably  thought 
the  more,  like  the  parrot. 

We  were  translating  Goethe  one  day.  I went 
to  turn  a leaf,  and  out  flew  my  pressed  rose  as 
if  it  had  borrowed  wings  of  its  lover  the  night- 
ingale. Smothering  an  exclamation  I sprang  to 
pick  it  up,  but  Mr.  llimmelsliedern  was  before 
me ; he  held  it  in  his  palm  for  mo  to  take,  and 
smiled;  not  so  did  I — the  blood  poured  like  an 
avalancho  into  my  face. 

“The  rose  of  the  world !”  he  said. 

“Which  of  them?”  inquired  Emily,  who  had 
been  regarding  all  with  wondering  owl’s  eyes, 
lie  blushed  and  laughed  softly  as  if  he  had  been 
detected. 

“Both.  The  tea-rose  is  the  rose  for  me  of 
all  the  world!” 

“ Too  commonplace : one  doesn’t  want  to  re- 
member gastronomy  among  flowers,”  persisted 
Emily. 

“ The  name  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  im- 
pression; in  this  case  I hold  with  Shakspeare.” 
And  we  returned  to  lessons. 

Leicester  Woods  was  a femous  spot  for  pic- 
nics. There  was  a cave  wrhere  the  pleasurers 
sometimes  dined,  having  brought  torches  and 
disposed  them  in  the  crevices  of  its  walls ; there 
was  a waterfall  that  played  like  a timbrel  close 
by,  and  natural  bowers  oaf|  sequestered  nooks 
“ for  whispering  lovers  made.”  Wild  berries  and 
flowers  abounded,  and  their  maze  stretched  away, 
and  seemed  to  beckon  the  wayfarer  into  the  dim, 
brooding  heart  of  the  wood.  Now,  a picnic 
of  innumerables  is  of  all  things  the  most  dis- 
agreeable— you  are  bored  to  death,  tired  to 
death,  starved  to  death,  and  catch  your  death 
a-cold;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing 
to  do  but  we  must  accept  Mrs.  Alcott’s  invita- 
tion to  one,  and  die  the  death  of  the  ennuytes  ! 
Every  body  went,  and  made  believe  they  en- 
joyed it.  They  danced  and  sang,  and  ate  and 
drank,  and  talked  nonsense,  and  punned  and 
proposed,  and  flirted  and  jilted,  and  told  stories, 
and  did  pretty  much  as  all  such  have  done  ever 
since  the  world  began  ; and  at  last  were  photo- 
graphed ! Now,  you  may  search  that  photo- 
graph forever,  and  you’ll  not  find  me  there,  yet 
I was  on  the  picnic.  Why  then  ? Becansc  I 
dislike  the  universal  custom  ? To  the  contrary, 
since  some  one  declared  “you  could  have  a real 


beauty  taken  at  Black’s,”  I have  been  eager  to 
attempt  it.  But  for  this  reason ; after  luncheon, 
when  every  one  separated,  some  in  twos  and 
threes,  whither  they  would,  I went  in  search  of 
flowers  for  my  herbarium,  followed  several  devi- 
ous ways,  and  went  further  thamJ  intended  be- 
fore it  struck  me  I had  better  retrace  my  steps; 
when,  to  ray  dismay,  I knew  not  which  way  to 
take,  discovered  that  I was  lost  and  the  day 
drawing  to  a close.  I tried  to  collect  myself 
and  remember  if  there  were  no  signs  by  which 
I could  identify  my  path,  but  all  in  vain ; my 
mind  was  utterly  blank  of  all  data,  and  of  every 
thing  but  the  fact  that  I was  lost  in  that  dread- 
ful wood  and  no  one  would  miss  me ! Then  I 
hallooed  with  all  my  might,  and  only  the  echo 
of  my  own  voice  mocked  back  at  me ; and  the 
very  squirrels  seemed  to  stop  and  gibe  at  me — 
“Lost  your  way,  aha!”  and  a bird  above  my 
head  whistled  “Lost!  lost!”  And  then  there 
came  to  mind  all  the  stories  I had  ever  heard 
of  all  the  forests  under  the  sun,  and  of  this 
one  in  particular ; of  the  ghosts  and  goblins  and 
brigands  that  haunt  such  spots ; and  I shivered 
with  terror,  and  all  the  while  kept  walking  on, 
though  feeling  that  every  step  led  me  further 
from  what  I sought ; and  all  the  while  the  day 
kept  pace  with  me,  and  the  son  went  down,  and 
the  woods  grew,  oh ! so  dusky  and  full  of  shad- 
ows unfamiliar,  and  the  mother-birds  chirped 
their  lullabies,  and  every  thing  grew  so  still  I 
could  hear  my  heart  beat. 

Overcome  with  fatigue  and  despair,  I sat  down 
against  a tree,  and  awaited  death  or  deliver- 
ance. Presently  there  was  a flash  in  the  sky 
that  illuminated  the  woods  far  and  wide,  made 
every  leaf  visible  and  aglow ; then  a growl  fol- 
lowed, and  a few  drops  of  rain  fell.  There  was 
going  to  be  a shower ; my  shawl  was  scarcely 
more  than  muslin,  but  I drew  it  ojjer  my  head, 
and  still  awaited.  Heart  of  man,  will  you  be- 
lieve it  ? As  plain  as  day  I heard  far-off*  foot- 
steps! Coming  nearer  and  nearer  they  were 
yet  far  away,  but  distinct  as  my  own  heart-beats, 
and  keeping  time  with  them.  At  first  I bound- 
ed up,  thinking,  “It  is  some  one  seeking  me!” 
Then  the  alternative  occurred,  and  I shrank  back 
beneath  my  shawl,  and  would  have  transformed 
myself  into  a toad-stool  if  possible — at  least 
hoped  to  pass  for  one.  And  still  the  steps  ap- 
proached, firm  and  quick  and  even — on,  on,  and, 
Heaven  save  me,  stopped  just  under  the  lea  of 
my  tree,  some  feet  in  front  of  me ! I held  my 
breath,  and  would  have  silenced  the  tumult  of 
my  heart;  and  then  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  I could  see  from  my  peep-hole  that  another 
flash  was  lighting  up  the  secret  old  forest,  di- 
vulgftig  all  her  mysteries  in  splendid  dissolving 
views. 

Presently  my  neighbor  stepped  backward,  near- 
er the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  not  seeming  to  dis- 
cover me,  I took  courage  and  looked  out  cau- 
tiously. He  stood  sideways  from  me,  a large 
book  under  one  arm  and  a rifle  over  his  shoul- 
der, gazing  intently  into  the  hollows  of  the  weird 
wood  wliicli  the  lightning  had  betrayed. 
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Do  you  know,  fear  fled  like  a phantom ! I 
clapped  ray  hands  above  my  head,  and  stepped 
forward. 

“Mr.  Himmelsliedern,”  I said,  “didn’t  you 
feel  a presence  ?” 

He  started  like  one  awakened  from  sleep; 
then  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

“ Miss  Dolores,  how  ever  came  you  here  ?”  in 
utter  astonishment.  Then  I related. 

“Poor  child!  But  I thought  you  were  an 
appearance  when  I first  beheld  you.  Come, 
you're  soaked  through!”  And  he  wrapped  me 
in  his  outer  coat.  “I  passed  the  hut  of  a char- 
coal burner  a little  way  back ; we  will  go  there 
and  get  dry  while  nature  is  following  suit.  See, 
the  storm  is  breaking  now.”  But  yet  the  rain 
fell  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  open. 

As  we  neared  the  hut,  and  its  solitary  win- 
dow shot  a baleful  lustre  on  the  terror  without, 
it  reminded  me  of  those  forest  inns  where  be- 
nighted travelers  find  their* end  sometimes,  about 
which  horrible  mysteries  hang  like  dank  cob- 
webs in  a damp  cellar.  Still,  the  situation  of 
things  was  so  sweet  and  strange,  the  incidents 
so  picturesque,  the  fear  so  remote  and  beauti- 
fully vague,  that  I came  to  consider  being  lost 
1 the  {might  of  human  bliss ! 

A woman  carrying  a child  opened  to  us,  and 
seated  us  before  a blazing  wood-fire  with  a ready 
hospitality  becoming  more  enlightened  regions. 
It  was  one  of  the  rudest  log-huts,  roomy  with- 
out division ; a bed  bearing  a Job’s  trouble  coun- 
terpane and  linen  white  as  milk  glimmered  in 
a distant  corner ; a bureau,  a settle,  and  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  completed  the  furniture,  while 
the  dingy  walls  were  adorned  with  glistening 
tins  and  pewter  ware  in  the  place  of  pictures. 
I wondered  if  she  were  not  the  identical  wife  of 
the  story  who  exchanged  all  her  husband’s  bur- 
ied jewels  with  a tin-peddler  for  these  more  tell- 
ing treasured  of  a housekeeper,  with  which  to 
decorate  her  kitchen.  This  suspicion  was  speed- 
ily dissolved  by  the  entrance  of  the  defrauded 
spouse,  who,  though  perhaps  a diamond  in  the 
rough,  certainly  needed  polish  and  a trifle  of 
soap  and  water  to  disclose  his  virtues.  He  wel- 
comed us  with  the  voice  of  a thunder-bolt,  dan- 
dled the  child  in  his  grimy  hands,  and  from  that 
moment  Bedlam  seemed  to  enter  upon  the  scene. 
Talk  of  a woman’s  gift  of  speech ! You  should 
have  heard  this  charcoal-burner.  His  tongue 
fairly  galloped.  You  would  have  supposed  it  the 
steed  that  bore  the  good  news  to  Aix,  except 
that  there  was  no  such  denouement  as  a cessa- 
tion. He  told,  with  florid  decorations,  how  ill 
the  pit  had  burned  that  day ; how  a rabbit,  the 
little  gourmand,  had  stolen  his  dinner,  and  a 
yellow-bird  had  lit  on  the  brim  of  his  hat  and 
taken  a berry  from  his  hand ; how  he  had  found 
tracks  of  a bear,  and  but  for  his  gun  being  at 
home,  would  have  had  Bruin’s  nose  in  his  mon- 
ey-bag and  his  skin  on  his  back — with  a flood  of 
minor  incidents  and  witticisms  from  the  mouths 
of  his  companion-burners. 

“And  now,  Dory,  where’s ^ny  supper?  I’m 
as  starved  as  the  man  in  the  South  who  linin’ t 


eat  a grain  since  he  burnt  his  mouth  with  that 
cold  pudding  and  porridge !” 

“And  it’s  true  you’ve  earnt  it  as  honest  as 
any  parson  or  speech- maker,  with  your  ’taraal 
twittering — just  like  the  swallows  under  the 
caves,  who  never  hold  their  blessed  tongues 
from  morning  ter  night!”  And  she  set  before 
him  a supper  of  pudding  and  milk. 

“ Save  my  soul!”  said  he,  staring,  with  both 
hands  upraised. 

“ Sure,  that’s  a good  wish  now,”  quoth  she. 

“But  where’s  the  sausages?”  quoth  he. 

i 1 Rover,  he  stole ’m  while  I was  out  at  the 
spring.” 

“The  thief! — Poor  fellow,  belike  he  was  hun- 
gered!” 

And  he  made  an  immediate  and  energetic 
onslaught  upon  the  pudding  and  milk.  My 
first  suspicion  lingered  yet.  Surely,  unless  my 
memory  cheated  me,  the  same  story  told  how 
the  dog  robbed  the  fry-pan  while  Madame  of  the 
tins  went  to  draw  ale  in  the  cellar.  Suddenly 
our  host  stopped  and  turned  to  us : 

“ Oh,  the  cursed  beggar  that  I am ! Sit  up, 
strangers,  and  tgke  a bite.  Dory,  what  be  ye 
thinking?  Bring  the  bowls.”  The  wife  hesi- 
tated; it  was  evident  she  had  put  her  all  at 
the  disposal  of  her  lord.  Therefore  we  declined 
with  thanks.  / 

“More  for  me,  then,”  said  he,  returning  to 
the  contest.  Being  now  dry,  we  rose  to  depart. 

“ Wait  a bit,”  said  Dory,  diving  into  a chest 
and  bringing  hence  a shawl  of  brilliant  dyes. 

“Your  wife  had  better  wear  this;  the  trees 
drip  yet,  and  she’ll  catch  cold.  I’ll  trust  yo 
with  it !” 

I wrapped  it  about  me,  my  face  the  color  of 
its  plaids,  and  stole  a glance  at  Himmelsliedern; 
he  was  biting  his  lips  to  keep  from  laughing. 
We  made  our  courteous  adieux,  promising  to  re- 
turn the  shawl  next  day ; and  the  last  glimpse  I 
had  of  the  interior  showed  the  baby  trundling  a 
silver  coin  of  some  size  across  the  floor,  and  la 
chbre  were  rushing  to  its  rescue. 

So  we  took  our  way  through  the  forest.  The 
clouds  had  skurried  out  of  sight  and  left  a deep 
illumined  cope  above,  where  moon  and  stars 
peeped  out  to  judge  if  all  were  right  Mr.  Him- 
melsliedern knew  these  woods  by  heart;  they 
were  his  daily  haunts,  and  this  afternoon  he 
had  come  out  to  find  specimens  of  a rare  flower 
he  had  previously  seen  here,  and  being  unsuc- 
cessful, had  got  belated  and  gone  further  than 
his  first  intention,  and  so  the  fortunate  rencontre 
came  about.  Underneath  the  soft  moonlight 
we  were  fast  making  friendly  acquaintance,  when 
our  felicity  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a sudden 
turn  in  the  path  revealing  the  bear  of  our  char- 
coal-burner burrowing  with  the  coveted  nose  in 
the  rotten  trunk  of  a tree. 

“Bruin  is  robbing  the  bees’  orchard!”  whis- 
pered Mr.  Himmelsliedern,  examining  his  rifle. 
“St.  Hubert!  a great  hunter  am  I,  with  an 
unloaded  piece!”  and  he  commenced  to  load, 
glancing  searchingly  at  me. 

“Are  you  afraid,  Miss  Dolores?” 
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44  Not  in  the  least,  only  miss  me  no  misses/’ 

“Not  unless  I’m  a bungler,”  pretending  to 
misunderstand  me;  4 4 but  step  behind  this  tree, 
he  may  spring.” 

“If  Caesar  hide  himself  shall  they  not  whis- 
per, 4 Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ?*  ” 

Just  then  the  bear  detected  us,  left  his  honey- 
gathering for  an  inspection,  grinned  and  showed 
his  frightful  teeth,  then  turned  about  and  walk- 
ed leisurely  out  of  sight  before  Himmelsliedern 
was  ready  to  relieve  him  from  providing  for  fu- 
ture hunger. 

And  at  last  we  reached  home,  thoroughly 
wearied,  and  the  clocks  striking  twelve.  Emily 
came  flying  forward  at  the  approach  of  steps. 

“Jerome!  Egmont!  home  without  her?  Oh, 
you  horrid  girl ! you’ve  worn  the  life  out  of  us.” 

44  Very  romantic !”  she  continued,  after  hear- 
ing my  story. 

44  How  soon  did  you  miss  me  ?”  I asked. 

44  Not  till  we  were  at  home ; we  each  thought 
you  were  in  one  of  the  other  carriages.” 

44  Ah,”  said  Di,  bringing  me  her  vinaigrette , 
44  aren’t  you  faint  with  recollection?” 

44 No;  I’m  faint  with  hunger.” 

So  we  had  a feast,  to  which  Mr.  Himmelslie- 
dern remained,  relating  our  adventures  to  each 
fresh  comer,  till  I was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
heroine. 

44  A tjsty  shawl,”  observed  Jerome,  after  list- 
ening unusually  well  for  him.  4 4 Do  they  grow 
in  Leicester  Wood  ?” 

Of  course  I was  silly  enough  to  blush  44  with 
recollection”  at  this,  instead  of  fainting. 

44  It  seems  to  have  a strong  reflecting  power,” 
continued  my  persecutor. 

“One  of  the  little  wood-people  covered  me 
with  it,  as  the  robins  did  the  lost  Babes.” 

That  was  an  unlucky  speech  of  mine.  You 
wouldn’t  believe  it  possible,  but  after  this  night 
I never  saw  Himmelsliedern  for  a month  and 
more.  To  be  in  character,  I went  and  had  a 
sweet  little  fever,  the  climax  of  picnic,  rain,  and 
bear.  See  if  you  catch  me  at  one  again ! But 
I ought  to  love  picnics. 

I made  my  first  appearance  down  stairs  unex- 
pectedly ; the  family  were  at  tea;  and  on  open- 
ing the  door  the  first  face  that  flashed  upon  me 
was  Himmelsliedcrn’8,  where  he  >vas  seated'  be- 
side Di,  who  was  deluging  him  with  her  senti- 
mentalities. He  rose  immediately,  brought  me 
a seat  and  my  tea  and  toast,  and  then,  without 
paying  me  any  further  attention,  entertained  us 
all  with  fun  and  fancy  woven  together  in  an  in- 
extricable web.  It  was  worth  being  ill  to  be  so 
waited  upon. 

If  at  first  I had  been  startled  with  his  pallor, 
I was  now  amazed  at  his  bloom ; if  a twinge  of 
jealousy  had  twisted  my  heart-strings  then,  a 
flood-tide  of  belief  submerged  it  now.  Before 
leaving  he  said  in  an  under-tone  to  me, 

44 1 shall  live  now.” 

4 4 I’m  sure  I hope  so,”  said  I. 

“Why?” 

44  Guess.” 

44  I'm  a German,”  making  a wry  face. 


44  You’ve  been  out  long  enough  to  learn  the 
custom.” 

44  Well,  then,  because  I teach  well?” 

44  No  credit  to  you ; you’ve  an  apt  pupil.” 

4 4 Because  I’m  a quick  shot?” 

44  You’re  wide  of  your  mark.” 

44  Because  I w*ent  to  the  wood  for  a flower  and 
found — a bear?” 

44  You  didn’t  bring  it  away  with  you.” 

44  Because — I am  Max  Himmelsliedern  ?” 

44  You’re  an  impostor!” 

Since  the  late  event  Jerome  and  Egmont  had 
taken  a fancy  to  his  social  virtues,  and,  desiring 
that  they  should  blaze  in  their  benefit,  invited 
him  often ; and  so  when  I recovered  I found 
him  as  much  at  home  with  us  as  if  he  had  been 
a cousin.  To  be  sure  the  result  was  that  our 
lessons  became  splendidly  irregular  and  sub- 
limely digressive ; moreover,  they  were  a con- 
vocation of  all  the  family.  Di  brought  her  em- 
broidery or  croclictting,  Jerome  his  cigar  and 
his  tongue — no  unimportant  instrument,  and 
Egmont  his  ears  and  appreciation ; and  often- 
times grammar  and  translating  would  be  tossed 
aside,  we  would  go  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
find  a boat,  and  push  off  into  the  rippling  river, 
while  he  sped  the  hours  with  pictures  of  the 
Rhine  exhibited  by  the  magic  light  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  hoary  legends  of  the  Hartz  Mount- 
ains. 

“There  is  something  in  having  a fatherland,” 
said  he ; 44 1 wish  you  all  shared  mine.  There 
is  much  that  is  so  grandly  historic  about  it. 
Every  inch  of  soil  seems  to  story  some  heroic 
genius ; and  its  rivers  flow  like  poems  through 
the  land.” 

44 1 wish  we  were  there!”  said  I,  heedlessly. 

“Speak  for  yourself,”  retorted  Emily,  who 
hated  traveling. 

And  I found  I had  spoken  for  myself. 

But  then  it  was  not  always  so.  Sometimes, 
when  the  dusk  was  growing,  he  and  I together 
stole  down  the  path  to  the  river,  and  skimmed 
away  out  upon  its  quivering  floor  till  the  shore 
seemed  a great  sea-monster  w ith  glittering  scales, 
the  light-house  a ruby  set  in  chaos,  the  river  one 
broad  shining  street  of  enameled  silver,  while 
the  sea  thundered  its  diapason  beside  ns;  and 
pausing  thus  amidst  the  mingled  balm  of  the 
summer  night,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air  sing- 
ing the  weird  score  of  the  heaven  palpitating 
above  us,  as  if  it  fain  would  intone  its  owfn  har- 
mony, perhaps  w*e  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
theorem  of  celestial  geometry,  “The  stars  are 
the  apices  of  what  wonderful  triangles!”  and 
perhaps  we  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
more  sublunary  things.  Be  that  as  it  may,  re- 
turning after  one  of  these  evenings,  I found  the 
family  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  told 
them  of  a pretty  little  incident  that  had  oc- 
curred in  their  midst,  but  to  whose  beauty  they 
seemed  blind,  as  usual. 

44  I’m  engaged  to—”  I began  to  announce- 

44  To  Hoi — Oh,  I mean  Himmelsliedern  ?” 
interrupted  Emily. 

44  Never  mind,”  put  in  Jerome,  44  it’s  imina- 
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terial  which;  they  both  begin  with  H.  She 
loves  her  love  with  an  II,  because  ho  is  hand- 
some. She  has  taken  him  to  the  sign  of  the 
Heart,  and  treated  him  to  Herself!” 

“ Dolores,  you  don’t  mean  to  waste  yourself 
upon  Himmclsliedern  ?”  deprecated  Di. 

“Economize  is  the  word  for  such  a couple,” 
answered  Emily. 

“ What  do  you  expect  to  live  on  ?”  she  added. 
“My  wits,  if  you  can  spare  them.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  such  a fortune.” 

“ Live  and  learn !” 

“An  unprincipled  business,”  volunteered 
Jerome.  “But  then  we  forget  the  spoon.” 

“ The  locks  of  six  princesses  shall  be  my  marriage  fee, 
So  heigh l bonny  boat,  and  hoi  bonny  boat. 

Who  comes  a-wooing  me?" 
sang  Di. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  say!”  returned  Jer- 
ome, ready  to  sneer  at  one  as  another. 

“ The  old  Dutch  merchants  used  to  give  a tulip 
bulb  for  the  dower  of  a daughter,”  Egmont  re- 
marked. 

“Then  perhaps  the  spoon  won’t  be  thought  so 
meanly  of  in  the  Faderland,”  continued  my  oth- 
er affectionate  brother. 

4 4 Humph ! And  to  think  that  an  Engelhardt 
should  marry  one  of  those  horrid  Germans!” 
grieved  Emily. 

“‘The  course  of  true-love  never  did  run 
smooth!’”  quoted  Di. 

“Except  when  it’s  a race-course  to  Gretna 
Green”— the  speaker,  of  course,  was  Jerome. 

“That’s  pretty  well !”  said  I ; “ papa  hadn’t 
a drop  of  German  blood  in  his  veins,  I suppose  ? 
Engelhardt  isn’t  a German  name,  is  it  ? And 
our  ancestors  didn’t  make  their  money  cheating 
the  natives,  with  one  foot  in  the  scale,  etc. !” 
“You’ll  none  of  it.” 

“No.  You  resemble  them  too  much !” 

“ But  about  this  match ; there’s  many  a hole 
in  the  skimmer,  Emily,”  quoth  Jerome,  with 
the  air  of  a Grand  Signor. 

4 4 Did  you  ever  see  the  cream  escape?”  I asked. 
44  The  cream  of  the  joke !”  said  Egmont. 
“There’s  no  joke  here!”  cried  Jerome,  get- 
ting heated.  44 1 shall  put  down  my  foot !” 

44  A la  ancestors  ?”  asked  Emily. 

“You’d  better  keep  down  your  temper,” 
said  I. 

“I’ll  do  both!” 

“Don’t  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  at 
once.  ” 

44  Well,  then,  I’ve  got  your  money  in  roy  bank, 
and  in  my  name ; so  marry  that  Dutchman  if 
you  dare !” 

“I  shall  marry  Himmelsliedern,  be  you  as 
much  a rogue  as  you  please.  You  had  better 
try  to  pick  up  a little  geography  along  with  your 
other  acquisitions,  and  learn  that  to  be  born  in 
Cologne  isn’t  being  born  in  Holland ; and  if  it 
were,  Erasmus  was  a Dutchman.” 

“From  Deutschland  I come. 

With  my  light  wares  all  laden, 

To  dear  happy  England, 

In  Hummer’a  gay  bloom:" 
piped  the  songstress  Di. 


I kept  roy  word  and  married  Max,  and  Jer- 
ome kept  his  word  and  my  money  to  boot. 
Having  put  his  foot  down  to  no  effect,  he  ex- 
pended his  spleen  in  speaking  of  us  as  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood.  Well,  it  was  a brotherly  deed, 
though  he  meant  it  otherwise;  without  it  I 
might  never  have  known  the  meaning  of  ad- 
versity— never  have  known  the  value  of  a silver 
spoon!  That  is  well:  besides  it  might  have 
been  spent  ere  this,  whereas  now,  like  the  coral 
isles,  it  is  daily  adding  a crumb  to  its  nucleus. 

With  what  money  Max  had  put  by  for  a rainy 
day  he  bought  a house — never  expecting,  he 
said,  to  use  it  for  a sunshiny  one  instead.  An 
aunt  of  mine  furnished  it  prettily  enough. 

44  Ah ! Dolores,  I had  intended  this  money 
toward  a fund  for  orphan  idiots !”  she  delicately 
intimated,  and  forthwith  her  bosom  became  tu- 
multuous as  the  crater  of  a volcano. 

“ I don’t  see  that  it  will  be  diverted  from  its 
original  channel,”  observed  Jerome. 

Max  made  a tolerable  living  with  his  classes 
in  music  and  the  languages ; and  then  he  had  a 
gift_or  rather,  an  ambition,  perhaps — for  sculp- 
ture. It  amused  his  idle  hours  to  model  a little, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  insecure  foundation  of 
many  a Chateau  en  Espagne ; at  least  I know 
my  hand  and  foot  were  often  required  for  mod- 
els when  too  deeply  involved  in  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  loaf  of  bread  was  beforehand  in 
taking  the  cast ; and  if  the  plastic  art  of  the 
studio  was  well  represented  by  them,  that  of  the 
kitchen  scarcely  suffered  thereby. 

And  so  we  two  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tent, for  who  knows  whether  it  is  content  or  the 
blithe  expectancy  of  the  to-morrow  that  makes 
the  children  so  cheerful,  when — as  Dr.  Dickson 
says  all  diseases  are  intermittent— life,  that  great 
hereditary  disease  of  which  we  all  die  at  last,  its 
painless  interval  having  expired,  exhibited  its 
paroxysms  to  us? 

Max  came  home  one  day  complaining  of  his 
head,  and  the  next  he  knew  no  more  than  a 
baby  of  what  went  on  about  him : he  was  in  the 
delirium  of  fever! 

Oh  what  heavy  days  and  nights!  what  a 
nightmare  of  black  draughts,  damp  cloths,  burn- 
ed vinegar,  groans  and  sighs,  weariness  and  anx- 
iety ! What  a mockery  the  sun  became ; how 
passionless  seemed  the  heavens ; how  void  life ; 
how  dark  the  grave;  how  all  things  centred 
themselves  in  that  one  darkened  room,  in  one 
tossing  frame,  in  the  unintelligible  murmurs  of 
a pained  and  weakened  voice ! And  then  the 
break  of  day,  the  sunrise  of  hope  flushing  the 
heaven  of  life  with  its  roseate  beams,  dissolving 
the  mists  of  fear  into  tears  of  joy ! 

Convalescence  is  a charming  state,  provided 
one  daily  expects  a passport  hence,  and  has  no 
pressing  calls  across  the  border  into  the  free- 
hold of  health. 

Max  Himmelsliedern  wasn’t  an  easy  conva- 
lescents deal  with— it  was  purgatory  for  him  to 
lie  on  his  back  and  his  pupils  deserting  him ; 
but  the  doctor  admonished  him  that  purgatory 
was  but  a foretaste  of  heaven  or  hell,  according 
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to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  borne.  He  would 
have  taken  health  by  storm,  but  his  superior  of- 
ficer commanded  a siege,  believing  a forlorn 
hope  the  inevitable  result  of  the  former. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  the  old  ballad  says, 
uMy  purse  was  getting  low, 

And  to  the  highway  I was  forced  to  go!” 

Which,  being  modernized  and  inverted,  means 
to  the  pawnbroker’s,  with  rings,  brooches,  and 
jeweled  trinkets;  for  this  illness  had  been  a 
very  confiscation  act,  had  swallowed  sovereigns 
with  the  equanimity  of  a cannibal  or  a juggler ! 
There  were  wines  and  jellies  and  other  delicacies 
to  bo  procured  for  the  invalid,  besides  bread  and 
butter  for  the  children ; and  for  all  that  my  store 
of  valuables  didn’t  scruple  to  exhaust  itself  nor 
the  pawnbroker  to  cheat  me,  and  accordingly 
one  day  found  me  at  my  wit’s  end  and  my  mon- 
ey’s too.  From  whence  should  arrive  the  next 
bottle  of  wine  or  loaf  of  bread,  not  to  mention 
batter,  was  beyond  my  arithmetical  or  financial 
calculations.  I took  the  problem  to  bed  with  me, 
and  a most  uncomfortable  bedfellow  it  proved ; 
as  often  as  I turned  it  in  my  mind  I turned  my- 
self in  my  bed,  and  management  nor  imagina- 
tion could  contrive  a plausible  answer.  Thus 
the  night  dragged  on,  and  the  dawn  crept  up 
the  horizon,  and  the  earliest  birds  sang  good- 
morning to  each  other ; and  just  as  from  far  and 
near  there  bubbled  up,  as  if  out  of  the  overflow- 
ing heart  of  nature,  drawn  by  some  incanta- 
tion of  day,  a thousand  little  rills  of  melody,  I 
dropped  asleep ; and  in  my  dream  grandmother 
Engelhardt  came  to  me. 

“The  Engelhardts  were  always  a proud  and 
willful  race,”  she  said ; “now  that  you’re  at  the 
bottom  of  your  casket,  perhaps  you  will  discover 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  kinsmen’s  hearts ; 
at  all  events,  go  and  get  your  spoon  before  you 
starve.” 

So  I made  my  toilet  in  my  dream,  and  de- 
parted to  Louis.  He  bustled  up  to  me  with  in- 
stant recognition. 

“Mr.  Louis,  my  grandmother  left  me  a spoon 
here  ?” 

“Which  you  wish  to  carry  away  with  you? 
One  minute.”  And  he  disappeared.  “Bah! 
what  a flourish  about  a spoon,”  I thought.  “ I 
wonder  if  it  will  allow  of  partridges,  or  only  a 
chop for  you  see  I was  determined  to  die  game. 
Presently  he  came  from  an  inner  room,  bearing 
a kid  case  that  would  have  held  the  silver  mines 
of  Peru,  I fancied.  “ I may  as  well  see  one  of 
the  seven  wonders,  so  long  as  it  costs  nothing,” 
I thought  again  ; “ but  you’re  putting  yourself 
to  a great  deal  of  trouble,  Monsieur  Louis.  My 
dinner  doesn’t  lurk  in  that  cavern.  It  would  be 
like  hunting  for  a needle  in  a hay-mow.”  All 
this  time  he  was  unhasping  it  and  examining 
the  name  on  the  lid. 

“ Thought  I couldn’t  mistake,”  he  said ; “you 
have  never  seen  it,  madame  ? No,  it  was  placed 
here  the  week  you  were  born ; it’s  a superb  piece 
of  work.  One  of  the  little  figures  had  got  bent ; 
see  I straightened  it !”  Was  the  man  insane,  or 
was  I not  fairly  awakened  from  my  sleep?  said 


I to  myself.  There,  before  me,  lay  a large  sil- 
ver ladle  on  its  velvet  cushions,  its  bowl,  lined" 
with  gold,  shining  and  reflecting  magnificently, 
its  handle  studded  with  jewels  that  glanced  like 
so  many  eyes  of  various  hues  and  meaning.  He 
lifted  it  tenderly,  and  disclosed  a world  of  bass- 
relief  and  chasing  upon  the  underside  of  the 
bowl ; tiny  fawns  and  satyrs,  bacchantes  and 
grape-gatherers,  reeling  under  their  baskets  of 
fruit,  and  every  symbol  of  wine  and  the  revel 
that  an  exuberant  imagination  could  invent 
while  at  the  brim  a bird,  in  wrought  silver, 
poised  to  taste ; a bee  hovered  there,  lured  by  the 
fragrance ; a girl  dipped  with  her  bucket  below, 
and  a little  urchin  paddled  with  his  feet  inside. 
Vine  tendrils  that  had  wreathed  the  cup  with  glis- 
tening leaves  intertwined  and  formed  the  handle, 
dropping  here  and  there  a bunch  of  grapes,  each 
an  amythest  or  chrysolite,  and  terminating  at 
the  top  in  an  oval  surrounded  with  diamonds 
and  bearing  the  ’scutcheon  of  the  De  Veres. 

I thought  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  that 
Emily  had  suggested  as  grandmamma’s  gift; 
and  if  I was  silent,  Louis  was  voluble. 

“It  is  very  old,  I understand — an  heir-loom. 
Ah,  madame ! it  is  worth  a fortune.  Your  grand- 
mother has  told  me  of  it ; it  has  been  in  her  fam- 
ily four  hundred  years,  it  was  her  wedding  dow- 
er. Your  grandmother  was  a De  Vere — fine 
name !”  I remembered  Egmont’s  remark  then, 
that  the  old  Dutch  merchants  gave  their  daugh- 
ters a tulip  bulb  as  dower,  and  I said  as  calmly 
as  I could  command : 

“Yes,  that’s  a good  while.  The  family  of 
Macleod,  you  may  recollect,  have  a drinking- 
cup  belonging  to  their  ancestors  when  they  were 
Kings  of  the  Isle  of  Man.” 

So  the  ladle  and  I found  ourselves  at  home  ; 
and  whom  should  I meet  at  my  own  door  but 
Jerome?  He  had  never  crossed  its  threshold 
before.  He  had  made  money  of  late  of  a surety, 
in  two  ways,  speculation  and  marriage ; or  per- 
haps they  were  both  included  in  the  first.  But 
now  I confronted  him  with  my  grandmother’s 
legacy. 

“There’s  my  silver  spoon  that  you  all  made 
muck  of!” 

“ Humph ! it’s  nothing  new  to  me.  I bent 
the  urchin  back  myself  to  see  if  his  feet  wouldn’t 
fly  up,  when  I was  a lad.  Odd  fish  these  De 
Veres  and  Engelhardts,  to  let  a fortune  rust  out 
in  a spoon ! Didn’t  you  know  what  it  was  ?” 

“ Did  you?” 

“ Yes.  Supposed  you  had  it  in  your  parlor 
cup-board  all  this  time.” 

“You  increase  in  amiability  upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance. Do  you  wish  to  purchase  ?” 

“Purchase!  Do  you  think  I’m  King  Midas 
himself?  That  silver  spoon  is  worth  an  army 
contract ; you  can  afford  to  go  home  to  fader- 
land  now,  and  live  in  the  ancestral  castles.” 

“That’s  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  you 
have  had  army  contracts,  and  if  you  don’t  want 
the  heir-loom  to  leave  the  family,  prevent  it!” 

“Can’t  do  it.  Had  a speculation  fail  the 
other  day.” 
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4 4 Which  ? Did  she  have  her  money  secured 
to  herself?’1 

“No,”  still  laughing,  through  his  cruelty,  in 
spite  of  himself.  44  But  I’ll  tell  you  what,  I’ll 
negotiate  it  for  you.” 

“No,  thank  you;  I’ve  had  some  experience 
of  your  financial  abilities.” 

“Then  if  I can  be  of  no  service  to  you,  good- 
morning.”  And  he  bowed  himself  out,  for  I’m 
sure  I didn’t  do  it.  I had  to  run  and  pick  up 
my  baby,  who  had  tumbled  off  his  cricket ; and 
with  this  spring  my  eyes  flew  open,  and  I found 
myself  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  the  ladle  a myth, 
while  a shriek  followed  close  upon  this  convic- 
tion— a shriek  from  one  of  my  children,  who  had 
been  vainly  tugging  at  my  eyelids,  and  now  was 
declaring  that  I was  dead.  It  was  all  an  Al- 
naschar  vision,  alas ! 

So  I pondered  breakfast  and  my  dream  at 
once ; wondered  I hadn’t  thought  of  the  spoon 
before ; and  whether  it  wasn’t  wrong  not  to  give 
my  brothers  and  sisters  the  opportunity  of  reliev- 
ing my  wants.  It  would  be  the  Valley*  of  Hu- 
miliation to  ask  of  Jerome,  indeed.  Egmont 
was  in  Russia,  Emily  and  Di  didn’t  dare  to  say 
their  souls  were  their  own  unless  Jerome  sug- 
gested it.  Oh,  let  us  eat  the  spoon  first,  by  all 
means,  and  then,  who  knows,  something  may 
turn  up,  a la  Micawber.  Yes,  our  forefathers 
ate  out  of  it ; we  will  scorn  antediluvian  customs 
and — and  eat  itself. 

A little  breakfast  and  a great  walk  brought 
me  to  Louis,  the  jeweler’s,  in  earnest ; the  dream 
had  done  so  much.  I inquired  for  Mr.  Louis. 

I proposed  the  spoon  in  fear  and  trembling ; but 
there  was  no  flourish  here.  He  smiled  signifi- 
cantly, turned  to  his  private  desk,  touched  a 
spring  and  produced  a case  for  a table-spoon. 

‘ 4 That’s  all  right,”  said  he ; 44  suppose  you’ll 
want  to  see  your  lawyer  now  ? It’s  been  accu- 
mulating some  time.” 

“ Accumulating?  what,  the  spoon?" 

And  I tossed  aside  its  cabalistic-looking  wrap- 
pings in  order  to  inspect  a spoon  of  that  peculiar 
character.  Mr.  Louis  arrested  them. 

“ Madame,  you  are  throwing  away  the  kernel 
for  the  sake  of  the  husk.  With  these  you  might 
buy  my  whole  stock  and  have  pin-money  left.” 

I took  them  from  him  in  a maze.  “Still 
dreaming?”  I asked  myself  almost  wearily ; but 
the  strange  words  riveted  my  attention ; it  was 
another  will  in  my  grandmother’s  hand,  where- 
in, without  annulling  the  former  one,  I became 
owner  of  a fortune  in  stocks,  houses,  and  land, 
which  in  the  interim  had  been  duly  under  the 
stewardship  of  a certain  lawyer,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  thereto  was  Mr.  Louis  himself. 

“Poor  grandmother,”  said  I,  quite  ashamed 
of  myself,  “she  intended  this  for  a surprise,  lit- 
tle thinking  how  long  before  the  bubble  would 
burst ; but  she  ought  to  have  known  something 
of  the  Engel  hardts.” 

At  home  I found  Max  in  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond, but  trying  to  creep  out  by  amusing  the 
children  with  a game  at  catch,  feebly  sustained 
on  his  part,  while  they  came  out  in  strength  and  I 


character.  All  the  chairs  not  on  their  backs 
were  awry,  the  sofa-cushions  rolling  under  foot, 
the  rug  in  a ruffle,  the  table-cloth  hanging  by  its 
eyelids,  Salome*9  dress  tom  half  a yard  from  the 
waist,  and  my  youngest  crawled  and  crowed  over 
the  floor  in  danger  from  the  heel  of  the  oppress- 
or. It  was  very  lucky  I hadn’t  named  him. 

“Max,”  said  I,  “I’ve  found  a name  for 
baby.” 

44 Is  that  all?  you  look  as  you  had  found  a 
fortune.” 

4 4 Both  in  one.  He  shall  be  named  De  Vere.” 

And  I brought  forward  my  treasures. 

44  A pretty  spoonful,”  he  said;  and  I believe 
the  very  knowledge  that  we  shouldn’t  starve  if 
he  lounged  all  the  year  gave  an  impetus  to  his 
health  by  lifting  a more  than  Atlas  burden  off 
his  heart. 

So  I keep  my  spoon,  and  only  use  it  on  great 
occasions ; as  for  instance,  when  Jerome  and  his 
wife  dine  with  me ; which  they  do  sometimes, 
our  feud  having  smouldered  into  ashes  and  been 
scattered  by  the  wind  of  prosperity.  And  it’s 
not  a bad  spoon  in  itself,  though  maybe  a trifle 
old-fashioned,  for  it  wears  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Engelhardts  in  gold  and  blue  enamel. 

And  the  fever  of  life  has  intermitted,  and  life 
itself  has  become  painless  and  almost  perfect 
again.  I suppose  the  next  fever  will  be  when 
De  Vere  goes  to  college — but  that’s  twenty  years 
to  come. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

WHO  that  knows  England  knows  not  Burke 
— Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  Ulster  King  of 
Arms — Sir  Bernard  Burke,  author  of  “The 
Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  and  of  sundry  other 
books  of  most  imposing  facts  which  touch  one’s 
ancestry,  if  one  happen  to  have  ancestors  ? He 
is  the  receptacle  of  all  knowledge  worth  having 
concerning  the  aristocracy.  He  is  the  44  Light- 
ning Calculator”  of  a man’s  titles  to  respect. 
You  may  be  called  My  Lord  by  a double  score 
of  the  most  expensive  lackeys,  but  your  show 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
unless  your  record  shows  the  proper  length  of 
pedigree.  Nor  does  Sir  Bernard  require  to  ex- 
amine his  books ; he  reckons  up  an  aristocratic 
sum  on  the  spot,  and  could  publish  to  the  world, 
extempore , the  hour  from  w’hich  your  patent  of 
nobility  dated,  together  with  each  individual  in 
the  direct  and  collateral  lines  of  descent,  wind- 
ing up  with  a bit  of  wise  advice  to  the  44  present 
possessor  of  the  title.”  With  Sir  Bernard  her- 
aldry is  a solemn  thing.  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  Universities,  commerce  in  the  city,  and  the 
shock  of  nations  in  the  world  at  large  are  all 
well  enough  as  topics  with  which  you  may  pass 
an  hour,  you  know';  but  heraldry  is  the  real 
business  of  life.  Nevertheless,  there  is,  now 
and  then,  an  unbending  from  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  subject ; and  it  happens  thus : The 
intimate  and  unapproachable  knowledge  of  fam- 
ily affairs  in  England,  gained  from  long  study, 

1 has  put  the  august  master  of  heraldry  in  posses- 
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sion  of  strange  and  moving  accidents  which  have 
befallen  great  houses,  as  well  as  various  person- 
al anecdotes  conflltning  individual  notabilities ; 
and  these  entertaining  items  of  gossip  Sir  Ber- 
nard gives  us  in  one  form  and  another  from  out 
his  “Record  Tower  in  Dublin  Castle.”  If  you 
have  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  there  you  will 
note  with  how  fatherly  an  interest  he  surveys 
his  family,  the  aristocracy,  patting  this  member 
kindly  on  the  shoulder,  repressing  the  assump- 
tions of  that  one,  and  adverting  with  bated 
breath  of  awe  to  the  eminent  standing  of  a 
third.  The  Ulster  King  of  Arms  will  point  you 
a moral  and  adorn  you  a tale  from  out  his  am- 
ple resources  at  a moment’s  notice.  His  well- 
filled  stores  of  anecdote  furnish  ns  now  with 


I family  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  estates, 
he  having  by  desperate  prodigality  alienated 
possession  after  possession.  This  Earl’s  only 
; child  was  a daughter,  who  came  up  wholly  un- 
cared for,  receiving  no  education,  and  being 
j allowed  to  run  wild  like  a gipsy.  She  eloped 
| with  a common  crier,  and  at  one  time  lived 
wholly  by  begging,  finally  becoming  a regular 
| “tramp.”  In  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
the  eighteenth,  we  find  another  David,  the  un- 
questionable head  of  the  great  house  of  Lind- 
say, an  hostler  at  an  inn  at  Kirkwall,  in  the 
| Orkney  Islands.  The  earldom,  by  some  in- 
! comprehensible  shifting,  had  passed  to  another 
| branch,  leaving  this  old  man  of  eighty  to  die  in 
! a stable. 


more  materials  than  we  can  use  in  illustrating  The  Cromwell  family  furnish  a striking  in- 
the  vicissitudes  of  families.  stance  of  rapid  and  thorough  decay.  They 

The  decay  and  extinction  of  great  houses  and  were  of  consideration  and  high  county  standing 
the  disappearance  of  titles  form  sad  illustrations  j in  Huntingdonshire  long  before  the  time  of  the 
of  that  law  of  change  which  is  said  to  be  even  j great  Olivet.  In  1640  we  find  Richard  Crom- 
altering  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Not  one  of  the  well  knighted  by  the  king.  He  left  an  enor- 
earldoms  conferred  by  William  of  Normandy  mous  estate,  and  his  son  and  heir,  Sir  Henry 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings  now  exists;  not  Cromwell,  was  called  the  “Golden  Knight,” 
one  of  the  honors  conferred  by  William  Rufus,  from  his  opulence  and  liberality.  He  lived  in 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  or  princely  state,  and  once,  at  least,  entertained 
John.  Of  the  English  dukedoms  created  down  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  heir,  Sir  Oliver,  raag- 
to  tbe  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  nificently  entertained  James  I.  on  his  Majesty’s 
only  Norfolk  and  Somerset  and  Cornwall  re-  journey  from  Scotfand  to  London,  and  was  made 
main.  Winchester  and  Worcester  are  the  only  a Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  joined  the  royal  cause 
marquessates  older  than  the  reign  of  George  III.  with  heart  and  purse,  and  died  in  poverty.  His 
The  earl’s  coronet  was  very  frequently  bestowed  eldest  son,  Colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  lived  a life 
under  the  Henrys  and  the  Edwards ; and  yet,  of  pecuniary  anxiety,  apd  the  burial  of  his  body 
of  all  the  earldoms  created  by  the  Normans,  the  after  death  had  to  be  skillfully  managed  in  or- 
Plantaganets,  and  the  Tudors  eleven  only  re-  der  to  prevent  its  seizure  by  creditors.  His  son 
main,  six  of  these  being  merged  in  higher  hon-  ■ died  a few  years  after  without  issue.  Retum- 
ors; so  that  now  the  only  ones  giving  independ-  ing  now  to  the  “ Golden  Knight,”  we  find  his 
ent  designation  are  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Hunt-  I second  son,  Robert,  the  owner  of  an  estate  worth 
ingdon,  Pembroke,  and  Devon.  The  present  | a thousand  pounds  a year.  His  eldest  son  was 
English  House  of  Lords  has  among  its  members  j the  renowned  Oliver.  The  family  then  dwin- 
no  male  descendant  of  any  of  the  Magna  Char-  died  away  rapidly.  The  Protector’s  great-grand- 
ta  barons,  or  of  any  of  the  Peers  who  fought  at  - son  was  a grocer  on  Snow  Hill ; and  his  son, 
Agincourt;  while  the  house  of  Wrottcsley  is'  the  last  male  heir  of  the  family,  died  an  attor- 
the  solitary  family  among  the  Lords  which  can  ney  in  London.  On  the  female  side  the  fall 
boast  a male  descent  from  a founder  of  the  Or-  was  much  greater : one  of  Oliver’s  great-grand- 
der  of  the  Gurter.  In  1675  the  list  of  the  En-  daughters,  after  seeing  her  husband  die  in  the 
glish  peerages  created  up  to  that  time  occupied  work-house  of  a little  English  town,  died  her- 
fourtecn  closely-printed  columns ; to-day  a sin-  self,  a pauper,  leaving  two  daughters,  who  be- 
gle  column  would  easily  include  the  names  of  came  the  wives  respectively  of  a shoemaker  and 
all  the  dignities  remaining  out  of  the  whole  cat-  a menial  servant. 

alogue.  Irish  titles  have  been  preserved  to  a much 

Take  a single  instance  of  change  in  an  earl-  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  English  peer- 
dom.  There  were  the  Lindsays,  Earls  of  Craw-  age ; but  yet  that  strange  country  has  been  more 
ford,  who  lived  like  princes,  held  courts,  and  fruitful  of  striking  vicissitudes  than  any  other, 
had  their  heralds  all  in  royal  state.  Pages  of  I The  Martins,  Lords  of  Connemara,  were  for 
noble  birth  waited  on  the  Earl,  gentlemen  of  years  upon  years  noted  in  Ireland  for  wealth  and 
quality  were  the  officers  of  his  household — the  most  generous  hospitality.  The  estate  con- 
chamberlain,  chaplains,  secretary,  chief  mare-  tained  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
schal,  and  armor-bearer.  Twenty  great  baron-  acres,  the  prodigious  extent  of  which  may  be 
ies  supported  this  splendor.  Thrice  did  the  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  grandfather  of 
head  of  the  house  wed  immediately  with  the ; the  last  possessor  could  truthfully  boast  that  he 
royal  blood.  All  this  grandeur  was  in  the  thir- 1 had  an  approach  from  his  gate-house  to  his  hall 
teenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In'  of  thirty  miles  length.  Within  this  territory 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  David,  the  Martins  exercised  almost  a feudal  rule,  and 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Crawford,  died  in  Edinburgh  every  head  was  bared  in  submission.  But  a 


Castle,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  his  I boundless  hospitality  and  a carelessness  of  man 
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ngement  gradually  impoverished  the  estate,  till 
at  last,  in  the  famine  year,  we  see  the  heiress  of 
the  domain — styled  “ Princess  of  Connemara” — 
absolutely  forced  to  yield  up  the  splendid  prop- 
erty, and  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  where  she 
vainly  endeavored  to  support  herself  by  literary 
work.  Failing  in  this,  she  procured  from  friends 
the  scanty  means  required  to  take  passage  in  a 
sailing  vessel  for  this  country,  and  completed 
the  voyage  hither,  but  died,  worn  out  with 
trouble,  just  before  she  would  have  landed. 

Ireland  furnishes  us  also  with  a remarkable 
illustration  of  decadence  in  the  history  of  the 
O’Neills ; who  derived  their  origin  from  the 
great  Niul,  of  Scythia,  and  traced  their  course 
through  Milesius,  the  redoubtable  warrior  of 
Spain,  and  Heremon,  first  monarch  of  Ireland, 
down  through  Conn  of  “ the  hundred  battles,” 
and,  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  through  Niall  the 
Great,  whose  praise  is  sung  by  bards  innumera- 
ble, and  who  once  led  in  his  victorious  train  nine 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  as  hostages  from  states 
and  kingdoms  conquered  by  his  hand.  For  six 
hundred  years  this  race  occupied  exclusively  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line 
ending  his  reign  and  his  life  in  11G8.  The 
collateral  branches  of  the  family  flourish  even 
now  in  various  degrees,  but  the  main  stem  of 
the  tree  from  the  twelfth  century  dwindled  and 
died.  From  monarc hs  the  O'Neills  became 
princes,  next  chiefs,  next  nobles  of  an  English 
creation,  next  English  squires,  and  finally  no- 
thing. In  1 798  Sir  Francis  O’Neill,  sixth  bar- 
onet under  the  English  patent,  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Slanc,  Ireland,  renting  a cabin  of  four 
apartments,  keeping  a huxter’s  shop,  while  his 
son  drove  a cart  for  hire.  The  old  man  died  in 
1799,  and  of  his  surviving  sons  one  kept  a small 
dyer’s  shop,  one  was  a working  baker,  another 
a raill-wright,  while  the  youngest — the  cousin 
of  three  peers  and  a duke,  and  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  a hundred  kings — was  within  three 
years  living  on  a crown  pension  of  fifty-four 
cents  a day,  and  occupying  a room  in  the  shop 
of  his  eldest  son,  a coffin-maker. 

The  Barony  of  Dudley,  created  more  than 
five  centuries  ago,  in  England,  has  had  among 
its  co-heirs  striking  instances  of  Fortune's  ine- 
quality. Were  the  history  of  that  famous  title 
written  in  two  chapters,  the  first  would  tell  of 
chivalry,  warlike  achievement,  and  magnificent 
hospitality  in  the  old  castle  from  which  the  bar- 
ony took  its  name ; the  second  would  take  us  to 
the  toll-bar  of  an  English  turnpike,  twenty  years 
ago,  where  the  gate-keeper  who  received  our 
toll  was  a descendant  and  co-heir  of  the  lords  of 
Dudley,  whose  castle  towered  in  the  distance ; 
the  chapter  would  further  state  that  the  remains 
of  this  toll-gatherer,  who  died  on  Christmas-day, 
in  1846,  were  carried  through  the  great  gates  of 
the  castle,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  illustri- 
ous kindred.  A small  farmer,  a custom-house 
clerk,  and  a butcher  were  at  the  same  time  co- 
heirs of  the  same  barony. 

We  are  called  on  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  a poor 
old  man  by  tho  sad  history  of  one  Sir  Frederick 


Echlin.  The  Echlins  were  an  Irish  family  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  There  Was  a Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  of  Down  and  GMjpnor ; there  were 
also  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  a member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  sundry  other  important 
people,  till  we  come  to  Sir  Frederick,  the  fifth 
baronet.  The  “Peerage  and  Baronetage”  tell 
us  as  much  as  this ; but  to  further  trace  the  sad 
history  we  should  have  to  plunge  into  the  tor- 
turing labyrinth  of  an  Irish  equity  suit,  which 
is  enough  like  “Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce”  to 
have  served  for  the  Bleak  House  original.  It 
was  a prolific  source  of  sport  to  all  the  lawyers. 
If  we  wished  to  know  how  it  affected  the  fifth 
baronet  we  should  have  gone,  in  the  year  1860, 
to  Carbury,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland. 
There  we  might  have  seen  an  old  man  of  sev- 
enty years,  utterly  destitute,  his  only  means  of 
support  being  sixty-two  cents  a week  from  the 
offerings  in  the  parish  church,  and  sundry  dona- 
tions from  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was 
but  little  more  than  half-witted,  unable  to  read 
or  write,  living  a harmless  but  dreary  existence. 
This  was  Sir  Frederick  Echlin,  the  fifth  baron- 
et, and  heir  to  the  Chanceiy  suit  He  was  liv- 
ing in  1863,  with  no  prospect  of  any  improve- 
ment in  his  condition. 

There  is  the  family  of  the  Norwiches,  Sir 
Bernard  tells  us,  after  a pause.  For  a long 
time  they  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Brampton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  for  generations  they 
formed  high  and  distinguished  alliances.  Early 
in  1700  we  find  the  family  grown  greater  still 
by  reason  of  honors  added  and  estates  gained, 
and  Sir  William  Norwich  came  into  a grand 
property.  He  never  married,  but  gave  himself 
up  to  selfish  pleasures,  addicting  himself  to  the 
gaming-table  and  the  cup,  till  in  a few  years  he 
lost  his  last  estates  at  play  with  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  The  title  was  afterward  borne 
by  others ; but  no  one  had  sufficient  means  to 
support  it.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  baronets 
earned  a livelihood  by  washing,  and  died  in 
1860.  Her  husband,  the  baronet,  was,  for  years 
before  his  death,  a wood-sawyer,  and  his  father 
died  in  the  parish  work-house.  The  present 
heir  of  the  family  is  said  to  be  now  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  history  of  the  house  of  Rothes  we  have 
a bit  of  romance,  which  lightens  up  our  gloomy 
record  somewhat,  though  Sir  Bernard  takes 
snuff  regretfully  and  shakes  his  head  very  seri- 
ously as  he  gives  us  the  details.  The  blood 
of  the  aristocracy  was  tampered  with,  and  that 
must  never  be  counted  a light  offense.  But  the 
story : Leslie  is  an  old  Scottish  house,  of  high 
renown,  and  in  1630  the  grandeur  of  the  family 
culminated  in  the  sixth  Earl  of  Rothes,  who 
lived  in  great  splendor,  and,  years  after,  had  a 
funeral  almost  more  gorgeous  than  those  of  roy- 
alty now.  Passing  by  many  of  his  descendants, 
and  mentioning  him  only  to  show  from  what  a 
pinnacle  of  ancestral  pride  she  stooped,  we  come 
to  Lady  Henrietta  Anne  Leslie,  who,  says  Sir 
Bernard,  with  the  most  entertaining  gravity, 
“ was  the  unfortunate  occasion  of  bringing  the 
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illustrious  family  of  Rothes  within  the  category 
of  fallen  greatness.”  It  appears  that  “ this 
young  lady” — still  quoting  the  amusing  Sir  Ber- 
nard— “the  descendant  of  the  noble  blood  of  all 
the  Leslies,  the  heir  and  representative  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Rothes,  who  lived  like  a prince 
and  was  buried  like  a king,  condescended  to 
stoop  to  a young  gardener.' * It  is  furthermore 
added  that  she  made,  as  is  reported — for  Sir 
Bernard  personally  can  know  nothing  about 
such  matters — a most  excellent,  industrious,  and 
frugal  wife  during  many  years.  Sir  Bernard 
speaks  of  them  as  44  long  years but  the  young 
wife  appeared  to  have  found  them  all  too  short 
to  contain  her  own  happiness.  It  seems  that 
the  young  lady,  descendant  of  the  noble  blood, 
etc.,  while  walking  in  the  garden  one  day,  met 
a youthful  workman,  and  conceived  an  attach- 
ment for  him.  The  love  was  mutual,  and  all 
agree  in  saying  that  it  was  strictly  correct  in 
virtue.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
an  opportunity  was  shortly  found  for  a private 
marriage. 

44  This  most  unfortunate  step” — we  arc  again 
reporting  Sir  Bernard — “ was  one  without  rem- 
edy.” If  the  match  had  been  made  a few  years 
earlier  the  old  Countess  grandmother  could  have 
resorted  to  some  “dodge,”  if  we  may  use  such 
a word  in  connection  with  the  nobility,  and 
thus  could  have  banished  the  offending  girl  for- 
ever “unto  that  obscurity  which  she  had  taken 
for  her  portion.”  But  such  a step  could  not  be 
taken  at  the  epoch  of  this  sad  event,  and  so,  do 
what  they  would,  the  gardener’s  wife  remained 
the  undoubted  heir  of  the  titles  and  property  of 
her  race.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  she 
strictly  conformed  to  her  husband’s  circum- 
stances; and  from  her  marriage  in  1806  to  the 
date  of  her  father’s  death  in  1817  she  was  a 
most  happy  and  respectable  woman,  living  in 
contented  humility,  supported  by  her  husband’s 
earnings.  In  1817  she  became  Countess  of 
Rothes,  but  lived  only  two  years,  being  followed 
to  the  grave  in  ten  years  by  what  Sir  Bernard 
persists  in  calling  “ her  low-born  husband.” 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  title  has  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a young  lady,  and  Sir 
Bernard,  in  his  capacity  of  the  Peerage  Pro- 
tector, took  occasion  at  that  time  to  give  her 
some  advice  which,  though  given  and  t^ken  in 
solemn  earnest  in  England,  sounds  to  ns  like  a 
pleasant  but  perhaps  not  too  well-timed  jest. 
He  wrote  thus : “Let  mo  conclude  with  an  ex- 
pression of  most  friendly  and  very  sincere  anx- 
iety that  this  young  lady  may  avoid  the  rock  on 
which  her  grandmother  made  shipwreck.  She 
has  in  a great  measure  the  fate  of  a splendid 
title  in  her  hands.  Her  earldom  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Peerage,  but 
boasts  of  many  most  illustrious  alliances,  and 
an  uncommon  share  of  historical  importance ; 
and  her  fine  domain  and  Castle  of  Leslie  are 
identified  with  many  remarkable  and  striking 
events  of  feudal  times.  Let  her  carry  these 
honors  and  possessions  into  some  one  of  the  no- 
blest houses  of  Great  Britain — so  that  the  an- 


cient stem  of  Rothes  may  be  invigorated  by 
union  with  a Douglas,  a Howard,  a Sutherland, 
or  a Hamilton.”  The  American  reader  will  be 
pained  to  learn  that  the  “young  lady,”  with  a 
perversity  which  seems  to  belong  to  human  na- 
ture even  under  a coronet,  has  made  an  alli- 
ance according  to  her  own  preferences  rather 
than  in  consonance  with  this  advice;  and  nei- 
ther the  Douglas,  the  Howard,  the  Sutherland, 
or  the  Hamilton  has  had  the  honor  of  invigora- 
ting the  “ ancient  stem  of  Rothes.” 

And  now  the  mention  of  marriages  suggests 
another  of  Sir  Bernard’s  stories  concerning  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane.  In  1758,  when  the  third 
carl  held  the  honorable  title  and  the  immense 
estates  thereto  appertaining,  he  had  no  children, 
and  they  would  naturally  go  to  other  branches : 
of  these  the  nearest  were  an  old  bachelor  near 
Edinburgh,  and  the  son  of  a Highland  laird,  who 
was  accustomed  to  call  his  boy  Breadalbane,  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  he  should  rightfully 
assume  that  title.  One  day  the  old  car]  hearing 
again  by  accident  what  he  had  often  heard  before, 
that  such  was  the  habit  of  the  father,  waxed  un- 
usually wroth,  and  retired  to  bod  muttering  of 
vengeance.  * The  next  day,  early,  he  sent  an  ex- 
press messenger  to  bring  the  old  bachelor  from 
Edinburgh.  When  the  brisk  little  gentleman 
had  arrived  the  earl  directed  him  to  marry, 
promising  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
living.  Old  Carwhin  hesitated,  not  from  any 
unwillingness  to  oblige  his  lordship,  but  from 
inability  to  think  of  any  one  to  whom  to  propose 
with  any  prospect  of  a favorable  reply.  The 
earl  met  this  difficulty  by  telling  him  to  go  to  a 
town  where  the  court  was  about  to  meet,  get 
introduced  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  judges, 
and  offer  himself  to  her.  The  obedient  Carwhin 
set  out  on  his  errand,  procured  the  introduction, 
proposed,  and  was  rejected ! Much  disconcert- 
ed in  his  plans,  he  then  asked  advice  of  a near 
friend.  His  friend  said,  44  If  all  you  want  to  do 
is  to  pleasure  Breadalbane,  try  Betty  Stonefield ; 
I’se  warrant  she’ll  no  refuse  you.”  Carwhin 
took  the  advice,  went  through  the  same  form, 
and  was  accepted,  the  young  woman  having 
good  blood,  but  no  charms  of  person  or  tender- 
ness of  age.  A son  was  born  of  this  curious 
marriage,  and  the  old  earl  chuckled  with  de- 
light at  having  upset  the  plans  of  the  Highland 
laird  for  his  son.  Just  now,  however,  Carwhin’s 
great-grandson  has  died  childless,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  disappointed  youth  has  become 
Earl  of  Breadalbane.  One  day  in  November, 
1862,  saw  that  great-grandson  residing  in  Lon- 
don on  an  income  of  a few  hundreds,  and  the 
next  found  him  in  possession  of  a famous  earl- 
dom and  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a year. 

It  is  not  often  that  a dormant  earldom  goes  a 
begging  for  a claimant  at  least ; but  that  was 
the  case  for  some  time  with  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon.  That  lay  dormant  from  the  death 
of  the  tenth  earl  in  1789  to  the  year  1817.  A 
professional  man  of  London  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  a client  of  his,  one  Captain  Hastings 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  had  a well-founded  claim  to 
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the  title;  with  some  difficulty  he  gained  the 
modest  sailor’s  consent  to  work  on  his  behalf, 
getting  from  the  Captain  at  the  same  time  an 
opinion  little  complimentary  to  his  sanity.  The 
solicitor  began  his  researches  and  met  with  fog 
and  darkness  at  every  turn ; to  such  a degree 
was  he  worried  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  the  matter.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind  he 
was  traveling  on  the  top  of  a stage-coach  in  one 
of  the  counties  of  England,  when  he  descried  an 
old  woman  driving  leisurely  along  in  a market 
wagon  wherein  was  a vacant  seat.  From  some 
unexplainable  movement  of  his  spirit  he  hailed 
the  dame,  and  asked  permission  to  jog  along  with 
her.  This  being  accorded,  she  gave  free  rein  to 
her  garrulity,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  was  in 
company  with  an  ancient  dependent  of  the  Hast- 
ings family ; her  talk  put  him  upon  the  right 
course,  and  in  a twelvemonth  more  Captain 
Hastings  was  summoned  to  Parliament  by  the  ! 
style,  title,  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

A very  sad  story  of  decay  is  that  of  Conyers — 
a family  dating  back  to  the  Conqueror,  and  very 
honorable  then.  Early  in  1 700  it  was  a glorious 
house ; three  branches  of  it  kept  royal  state  in 
hall  and  castle  and  palace,  representing  solidity 
and  elegance,  worth  and  grace,  in  their  bright- 
est colors.  In  1810  Sir  Thomas  Conyers,  the 
last  of  his  race,  was  living  a pauper  in  the  work- 
house  of  Chester-le-Street,  in  the  very  county 
of  his  ancestors*  greatness  but  a century  before. 
As  soon  as  his  condition  was  made  known  to 
those  of  the  class  to  which  he  rightfully  belonged 
a tolerably  liberal  subscription  was  made,  and 
the  old  man  was  removed  to  a private  house. 
He  soon  died  there,  and  with  him  expired  the 
once  splendidly  famous  family. 

Sir  Bernard  tells  us,  in  the  course  of  his  enter- 
taining talk,  of  several  spendthrifts  through  whose 
extravagance  fine  estates  have  been  brought  to 
ruin.  One  or  two  of  these,  though  not  of  a very 
recent  date,  will  yet  be  new  to  the  reader: 
There  was  Sir  Henry  Hungerford,  who  inherited 
a property  whose  income  was  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a year  as  long  ago  as  1600.  One  good 
act,  among  many  others,  should  be  mentioned  - 
to  his  credit ; he  tore  down  an  old  mansion  in 
London,  and  erected  at  his  own  expense  the  first 
Hungerford  Market.  This  act  of  munificence 
may  be  set  down  against  such  extravagance  as 
could  expend  five  hundred  guineas  on  a wig  to 
be  worn  on  the  occasion  of  a court  ball.  For 
thirty-three  years  this  lavish  baronet  ran  a free 
course,  and  then  found  himself  so  absolutely 
poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  subsist  for  nearly 
as  long  a time  on  the  charity  of  his  friends  and 
relations.  So  little,  however,  did  the  total  wreck 
of  his  fortunes  affect  either  his  health  or  his  hap- 
piness that  he  lived  to  the  astonishing  ago  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

The  downfall  of  the  Myttons  of  Halston,  in 
aristocratic  Shropshire,  is  much  more  sad.  This 
was  a great  family  in  the  days  of  the  Plantaga- 
nets,  and  frequent  intermarriages  with  heiress- 
es added  largely  to  the  riches  of  the  race.  In 
1472,  however,  was  made  the  grand  alliance  that 


brought  broad  lands  and  royal  blood  to  the  house ; 
then  Thomas  Mytton  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  de  Burgh,  Lord  of  Mowddwv,  and  through 
her  the  Lordship  of  Dinas  Mowddwv,  with  thir- 
ty-two thousand  acres,  came  to  the  Myttons. 
From  that  time  the  family  greatness  swelled  it- 
self by  distinguished  alliances,  till,  in  1796,  one 
John  Mytton  was  born  to  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did inheritances  in  the  kingdom,  the  growth  of 
five  hundred  years.  During  the  long  minority 
of  this  heir  a very  large  amount  of  ready  money 
accumulated ; so  that,  when  he  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  he  had  no  check  to  the  pro- 
pensities which  his  early  youth  had  developed. 
At  ten  years  old  he  was  allowed  a pack  of  har- 
riers; he  was  shortly  after  expelled  from  the 
schools  of  Westminster  and  Harrow’ ; at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  he  entered  the  array,  but  de- 
voted his  attention  chiefly  to  gaming  and  racing; 
j at  twenty-three  he  married  and  left  the  service ; 
in  two  years  his  wife  died,  and  then  fairly  com- 
menced his  headlong  career.  Details  of  ex- 
travagance are  not  wanting  in  Sir  Bernards 
memory,  but  they  all  have  a sameness  which 
would  become  monotonous  when  set  down  in 
print.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Mytton, 
guided  only  by  his  own  hot  desires,  and  re- 
strained by  nothing,  ran  through  his  immense 
property  at  a speed  which  led  a friend  to  re- 
mark, without  exaggeration,  that  “ if  Mytton 
had  had  an  income  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a year  he  would  have  been  in  debt  iu 
five  years.”  After  heavy  liabilities  had  been  in- 
curred, and  he  was  thinking  of  alienating  some 
of  his  estates,  his  agent  assured  him  that,  if  he 
would  content  himself  for  six  years  with  six 
thousand  pounds  a year,  he  might  save  the  finest 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Mr.  Mytton  exclaimed, 
“ No ! no  1 I would  not  give  a straw  for  life  if 
it  were  to  be  passed  on  six  thousand  a year!'* 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  squan- 
dered full  half  a million  sterling,  and  sold  tim- 
ber to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

There  is  a curious  life  of  this  spendthrift, 
written  in  a very  kindly  spirit  by  a friend,  the 
late  Mr.  Apperley.  The  most  entertaining  part 
of  the  book  is  perhaps  the  colored  prints  <. mV 
in  the  style  of  those  which  embellish  tha:  cLsssc 
work,  “Tom  and  Jerry  in  London.”  Tm  y sp- 
resent  Mr.  Mytton  duck-hunting  in  his  Miirt; 
riding  through  a sheet  of  water  as  the  t 

cut  home;  playing  the  highwayman  for  the  fu:: 
of  frightening  the  parson  and  squire,  wl.o  had 
been  dining  with  him ; entering  his  drawing- 
room, full  of  company,  mounted  on  a bear;  and 
indulging  in  various  other  vagaries,  all  equally 
incomprehensible.  One  of  the  illustrations  rep- 
resents a scene  that  is  hardly  credible.  Miftton 
is  depicted  with  his  shirt  in  flames,  and  the  bi- 
ographer assures  the  reader  that  the  subject  of 
his  story  set  the  garment  on  fire  with  a purpose. 
“Oh!  this  horrid  hiccup,”  said  Mytton,  as  he 
stood  undressed  on  the  floor,  apparently  in  the 
act  of  getting  into  bed;  “but  I’ll  frighten  it 
away.”  So,  seizing  a candle,  he  applied  the 
fire  to  his  shirt,  and  in  a moment  was  enveloped 
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in  flames,  his  life  being  saved  only  by  the  active 
exertions  tof  two  persons  who  chanced  to  be  in 
the  room. 

The  end  even  of  such  a magnificent  property 
as  that  of  the  Myttons  was  at  last  reached,  and 
the  Times,  one  morning  in  1831,  contained  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  sale  of  all  effects  at  Ralston. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Mytton  fled  to  the  Continent 
to  avoid  his  creditors.  In  France  he  was  ar- 
rested for  a paltry  debt,  but  was  soon  released  ; 
and  after  passing  a miserable  existence  there 
for  a time,  he  returned  to  England  and  London 
only  to  find  a prison  and  a grave.  He  died  of 
delirium  tremens  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison  in 
1834.  The  good  qualities  of  this  strange  man 
were  so  numerous  and  shining  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  caused  profound  sor- 
row in  his  county  of  Shropshire;  and  the  fu- 
neral of  the  last  Mytton,  attended  by  three 
thousand  persons,  was  long  remembered  as  un- 
precedented in  its  display 

From  spendthrifts  to  misers  is  a natural  tran- 
sition, and  the  miser  of  all  others  was  Elwes. 
Much  has  been  told  of  him  in  various  ways ; but 
Sir  Bernard  presents  several  new  facts.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  there  were 
two  miserly  men  who  bore  the  name  of  Elwes ; 
but  such  was  the  case,  though  the  enormous 
stinginess  of  one  has  overshadowed  the  smaller 
reputation  of  the  other. 

We  go  back  to  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  and 
find  that  monarch  conferring  a baronetcy  on  one 
of  his  boon  companions,  Sir  Gervasc  Elwes,  of 
Stoke,  in  Suffolk.  This  Elwes  was  a spend- 
thrift, who  reduced  the  family  estates  to  a skel- 
etoo.  At  his  death  his  grandson,  Sir  Ilervey 
Elwes,  succeeded  him,  finding  himself  nomin- 
ally the  possessor  of  some  thousands  a year, 
while  his  actual  receipts  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  pounds.  He  had  a fortune,  however, 
said  Sir  Bernard,  in  his  penurious  habits ; and 
we  will  call  him  Elwes  the  First.  On  arriving 
at  Stoke,  the  ancestral  seat,  he  declared  that  he 
never  would  leave  it  till  he  had  entirely  cleared 
the  estate;  and  difficult  as  the  fulfillment  of 
such  a resolution  seemed  he  lived  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  even  to  accumulate  a great  ad- 
ditional fortune  over  and  above  the  lands  he 
had  inherited.  He  was  in  early  youth  given 
over  to  consumption  and  a premature  grave ; he 
survived,  however,  and  retained  only  a chronic 
avarice,  the  baffled  disease  apparently  taking 
away  every  other  passion  and  taste.  He  was 
shy,  timid,  coldly  exclusive,  without  friends,  de- 
lighting only  in  accumulating  gold,  and  in  par- 
tridge setting — though  even  this  amusement,  it 
would  seem,  he  followed  chiefly  because  he 
gained  food  by  it.  When  the  weather  was  fine 
he  went  abroad,  walking  or  riding  a lean  horse 
for  warmth  and  exercise;  in  fall  weather  he 
paced  up  and  down  his  hall  to  save  the  expense 
of  a fire.  If  a farmer  came  in  he  would  strike 
a light  and  put  on  a single  stick,  never  adding 
another  till  the  first  was  fully  burned.  He  was 
once  robbed  of  several  thousand  pounds  by  a 
gang  of  ruffians ; but  when,  some  years  after, 
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they  were  taken  for  another  offense,  strange  to 
say,  he  refused  to  appear  against  them  for  his 
loss.  Avarice,  aided  by  strict  temperance,  seems 
to  have  been  a healthy  vice,  in  this  case,  at 
least ; for  Sir  Hervey  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  or  thereabout.  WThen  he  died  he  lay  in 
some  sort  of  state  in  his  house,  and  one  of  his 
tenants  observed,  with  wit  untempered  with  pro- 
priety, that  “ it  was  well  Sir  Hervey  could  not 
see  it.”  When  the  old  man  died  he  left  about 
a million  of  dollars  in  our  currency,  and  his  an- 
nual expenses  did  not  exceed  five  hundred. 

But  the  being  who  inherited  this  property  so 
far  exaggerated  his  ancestor’s  peculiarities  that 
he  must  always  be  known,  so  far  as  he  is  known 
at  all,  as  Elwes  the  Miser.  His  name  w as  Jack 
Meggot,  but  by  the  will  of  his  uncle  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Elwes. 

Jack  Meggot  from  a youth  had  been  avaricious 
and  a lover  of  pleasure  at  the  same  time — a com- 
bination which  usually  makes  a meaner  man  than 
any  other  known  mixture  of  qualities.  When 
he  had  reached  manhood,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  meet  his  uncle,  whose  destined 
heir  he  was,  great  caution  was  to  be  used  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  old  gentleman  from  being  hope- 
lessly disgusted  with  his  nephew’s  habits  and 
tastes.  It  became  important,  in  the  first  place, 
for  him  to  drop  his  ordinary  topics  of  conversa- 
tion and  thought.  This  was  not  very  difficult. 

Then  it  was  equally  necessary  that  he  should 
appear  in  something  beside  his  usual  gay  attire. 

This  he  accomplished  by  having  a change  of 
raiment  at  an  obscure  inn  in  the  vicinity  of  Sir 
Hervey’s  place,  with  which  he  would  clothe  him- 
self when  he  wished  to  dress  in  the  character  of 
a thrifty  nephew.  One  other  difficulty  remained 
to  be  guarded  against:  Jack’s  appetite  for  food 
was  proverbially  large.  This  would  never  do. 

So  when  he  proposed  to  pay  a visit  to  his  uncle 
he  was  accustomed  to  eat  a dinner  for  two  men 
at  some  friend’s  house,  then  proceed  to  his  inn 
and  clothe  himself  in  threadbare  breeches,  darn- 
ed worsted  stockings  with  rusty  iron  buckles,  an 
old  worn-out  coat,  and  a waistcoat  of  similar 
character.  Thus  prepared  he  called  on  the  old 
man,  had  no  appetite  for  dinner,  and  was  wel- 
comed as  a virtuous  youth.  The  worthy  pair 
would  sit  with  a single  stick  frostily  burning  in 
the  grate,  and  occasionally  one  glass  of  wine  be- 
tween them,  till  the  coming  darkness  sent  them 
to  bed  to  save  the  expense  of  a light. 

But  now,  when  Jack  Meggot  was  in  his  for- 
tieth year,  his  uncle  died,  and  he  became  John 
Elwes,  with  an  immense  fortune  at  his  unlimited 
disposal.  He  had  always  been  stingy,  but  yet 
had  gamed  and  debauched  himself  in  various 
ways  to  some  extent.  Now,  however,  he  turned 
over  a new  leaf,  reformed,  and  began  to  educate 
himself  to  become  the  chief  of  misers.  Began 
to  educate  himself,  we  say,  because  even  he  could 
not  all  at  once  reach  the  summit  to  which  he 
afterward  attained.  For  a few  years  he  kept  a 
pack  of  hounds,  though  this  was  his  only  ex- 
travagance, and  this  even  was  very  parsimoni- 
ously administered,  the  whole  establishment  of 
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horses,  hounds,  and  servants  costing  him  but 
three  hundred  pounds  a year.  At  this  time  in 
his  life,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Elwes 
showed  signs  of  a generosity  which  would  have 
been  remarkable  in  any  man,  and  which  in  him 
was  incomprehensible.  In  truth  the  opposing 
traits  of  character  shown  by  him  in  this,  which 
Sir  Bernard  calls  the  second  phase  of  his  career, 
are  absolutely  unreconcilable. 

He  had  a great  deal  of  property  in  houses, 
and  it  naturally  followed  that  all  of  his  resi- 
dences would  not  be  let  at  once.  When  he  vis- 
ited London  he  was  accustomed  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  first  one  he  found  vacant.  If  a 
tenant  wished  that  he  gave  it  up  at  once,  and 
moved  into  another ; which  he  could  very  easily 
do,  for  two  beds,  two  chairs,  a table,  and  one 
old  female  servant  comprised  the  whole  of  his 
household  and  chattels.  Connected  with  this 
servant  and  this  strange  manner  of  living  there 
is  a sad  anecdote : Mr.  Elwes  went  to  London 
in  the  usual  way,  and  an  acquaintance  who  de- 
sired to  see  him,  hearing  that  he  was  in  the 
city,  set  out  in  search  of  him.  For  a long  time 
he  could  get  no  clew  to  his  whereabouts,  but  at 
last  found  a person  who  said  he  had  seen  the 
miser  go  to  a certain  uninhabited  house.  Thith- 
er the  inquirer  went,  but  could  find  no  sign  of 
life.  He  then  procured  the  services  of  a black- 
smith and  entered  the  house,  which  seemed  de- 
serted and  drear.  The  two  men  soon  had  their 
attention  attracted  by  the  sound  of  moanings 
from  above.  Going  up  they  found  the  old  miser 
stretched  on  a wretched  bed,  seemingly  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Medicines  were  at  once  ad- 
ministered, and  the  patient  revived  sufficiently 
to  say  that  there  was  an  old  woman  in  the  house 
who  had  herself  been  ill,  but  he  supposed  she 
had  got  well  and  taken  herself  off.  The  two 
men,  hearing  this,  made  a further  search  in  the 
attic,  and  found  the  old  woman  dead  on  the 
floor,  with  no  other  couch  than  a ragged  quilt. 

Mr.  Elwes  once  agreed  to  stand  for  Parlia- 
ment on  condition  that  it  should  cost  him  no- 
thing. He  was  elected,  and  the  only  expense 
he  incurred  was  eighteen  pence  for  one  dinner 
at  a tavern.  He  was  elected  three  successive 
times  without  opposition ; but  finding  that  the 
fourth  election  was  to  be  a divided  one  he  re- 
fused to  stand  on  account  of  the  cost,  though  he 
would  surely  have  been  victorious. 

By  the  time  he  left  parliamentary  life  Elwes 
was  considerably  advanced  in  years ; and  now 
he  began  to  be  a miser  in  earnest.  If  a window 
were  broken,  a piece  of  brown  paper  supplied  the 
place  of  glass ; if  the  roof  leaked  over  his  head, 
he  would  move  his  chair  or  his  bed  into  a drier 
portion  of  the  room : to  save  fuel  he  would  walk 
up  and  down  till  he  was  tired,  and  then  would 
sit  with  his  servant  in  the  kitchen.  During 
harvest  time  he  would  glean  on  the  land  of  his 
own  tenants,  and  they  would  leave  more  grain 
than  usual  behind  to  please  the  old  man.  As  the 
weather  grew  toward  winter  his  morning  occu- 
pation was  the  picking  up  of  chips,  bones,  or 
any  thing  which  he  could  burn.  To  keep  his 
purse  from  the  extortions  of  a butcher  he  would 
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himself  kill  a sheep,  and  would  then  eat  mutton 
till  the  whole  was  consumed,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  decay  of  the  meat.  Concerning 
his  perfect  indifference  to  the  quality  of  food 
there  are  instances  narrated  which  are  too  revolt- 
ing for  publication.  But  at  last  nature  revenged 
herself  for  these  continual  insults,  and  the  old 
man  succumbed  to  the  fast-growing  weakness 
of  mind  and  body  which  preceded  death  but  a 
short  time.  For  months  before  his  end  his  sleep 
was  haunted  by  terrible  dreams  of  robbery,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night  the  house  would  often  ring 
with  the  cry,  “I  will  keep  my  money;  I will! 
Nobody  shall  take  it  from  me!”  About  this 
time  he  came  near  falling  a victim  to  a matri- 
monial intrigue.  A kitchen-maid,  at  whose  fire 
the  old  man  often  warmed  himself  to  save  fuel 
in  his  own  apartment,  bethought  herself  of  se- 
curing an  affluent  future  by  marrying  him.  She 
accordingly  set  herself  to  work  to  show  him  such 
a remarkable  degree  of  attention  that  he  was 
touched  by  it,  even  to  making  her  the  coveted 
offer  of  his  hand ; his  relatives  discovered  the 
plot,  however,  and  prevented  the  romantic  de- 
nouement. For  six  weeks  before  his  death  Elwes 
took  to  sleeping  in  his  clothes,  and  at  last  he 
was  discovered  one  night  in  bed  with  his  shoes 
on  his  feet,  an  old  battered  hat  on  his  head,  and 
his  staff  in  his  hand.  From  that  date  a servant 
was  set  to  watch  him  and  take  care  that  he  un- 
dressed himself ; but  he  was  so  much  attached 
to  the  other  way  that  he  endeavored  to  bribe  the 
guardian  with  the  promise  of  “ something  in  bis 
will.”  And  so  he  died,  possessed  of  a constitu- 
tion which,  with  proper  training  and  encourage- 
ment, would  have  easily  taken  him  through  an- 
other twenty  years.  He  left  two  fortunes : one, 

! of  half  a million  pounds,  to  two  illegitimate 
; sons ; and  the  entailed  estates,  of  great  value, 
to  his  grand-nephew,  who  was  to  assume,  and 
did  take,  the  names  and  arms  of  Harvey  and 
Elwes. 

It  would  be  curious  to  follow  this  wealth  so 
strangely  scraped  together.  But  Sir  Bernard 
has  duties  to  the  public,  and  the  hour  he  can  de- 
vote to  personal  reminiscences  is  at  an  end. 


AUTUMN  TB1E. 

Time,  like  a wrinkled  hermit,  sits, 

Counting  his  beads,  each  bead  a day; 

From  his  long  rosary  of  years 
Those  beads  drop  silently  away. 

Or,  as  a sexton,  one  by  one, 

Puts  ont  the  smouldering  funeral  lamps, 

And  leaves  the  corpse  alone  and  still, 

Amid  the  charners  dripping  damps. 

So  dealeth  Time,  who  strips  the  leaves 
Of  bankrupt  summer’s  rich  array, 

As  jailers  strip  the  trembling  fool 

Whose  spendthrift  wealth  has  had  its  day. 

Yet  these  are  but  the  feeble  types 
Of  higher  dooms  to  sons  of  clay, 

Of  shiver’d  globes  and  falling  worlds, 

And  earthquakes  of  the  latter  day. 
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AMONG  THE  SHEAVES. 


My  heart  is  faint — for  Hope  deceives 
My  passion  may  be  met  by  scorn ! 


Amono  the  sheaves— the  golden  sheaves, 
An  empty  heart,  I walk  Forlorn : 

How  sadly  sigh  the  alder  leaves — 

I loathe  those  fields  of  mellow  corn  ! 


Among  the  sheaves — the  golden  sheaves, 
My  love  is  won ! No  more  forlorn, 
IIow  sweet  the  whisp'ring  alder  leaves— 
1 bless  those  fields  of  yellow  corn ! 


Mmm> 
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It  was  a school  for  all  ages,  and  for  both  sex- 
es. The  latter  were  kept  apart,  and  the  former 
were  partitioned  off  into  square  assortments. 
But  all  the  place  was  pervaded  by  a grimly  lu- 
dicrous pretense  that  every  pupil  was  childish 
and  innocent*  This  pretense,  much  favored  by 
the  lady-visitors,  led  to  the  ghastliest  absurdi- 
ties. Young  women  old  in  the  vices  of  the 
commonest  and  worst  life,  were  expected  to  pro- 
fess themselves  enthralled  by  the  good  child's 
book,  the  Adventures  of  Little  Margery,  who 
resided  in  the  village  cottage  by  the  mill ; se- 
verely reproved  and  morally  squashed  the  mil- 
ler, when  she  was  five  and  he  was  fifty ; divided 


her  porridge  with  singing  birds : denied  herself 
a new  nankeen  bonnet,  on  the  ground  that  the 
turnips  did  not  wear  nankeen  bonnets,  neither 
did  the  sheep  who  ate  them  * who  plaited  straw 
and  delivered  the  dreariest  orations  to  all  corn- 
era,  at  all  sorts  of  unseasonable  times.  So,  un- 
wieldy voting  dredgers  and  hulking  mud-larks 
were  referred  to  the  experiences  of  Thomas 
Twopence,  who,  having  resolved  not  to  rob  (un- 
der circumstances  of  uncommon  atrocity)  his 
particular  friend  and  benefactor,  of  eighteen- 
peace,  presently  came  into  supernatural  posses- 
sion of  three  and  sixpence,  and  lived  a shining 
light  ever  afterward.  (Note,  that  the  benefne- 
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tor  came  to  no  good.)  Several  swaggering  sin- 
ners had  written  their  own  biographies  in  the 
same  strain ; it  always  appearing  from  the  les- 
sons of  those  very  boastful  persons,  that  you 
were  to  do  good,  not  because  it  was  good,  but 
because  you  were  to  make  a good  thing  of  it. 
Contrariwise,  the  adult  pupils  were  taught  to 
read  (if  they  could  learn)  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; and  by  dint  of  stumbling  over  the  sylla- 
bles and  keeping  their  bewildered  eyes  on  the 
particular  syllables  coming  round  to  their  turn, 
were  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  sublime  his- 
tory, as  if  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
An  exceedingly  and  confoundingly  perplexing 
jumble  of  a school,  in  fact,  where  black  spirits 
and  gray,  red  spirits  and  white,  jumbled  jum- 
bled jumbled  jumbled,  jumbled  every  night 
And  particularly  every  Sunday  night.  For  then, 
an  inclined  plane  of  unfortunate  infants  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  prosiest  and  worst  of  all 
the  teachers  with  good  intentions,  whom  nobody 
older  would  endure.  Who,  taking  his  stand  on 
the  floor  before  them  as  chief  executioner,,  would 
be  attended  by  a conventional  volunteer  boy  as 
executioner’s  assistant.  When  and  where  it  first 
became  the  conventional  system  that  a weary  or 
inattentive  infant  in  a class  must  have  its  face 
smoothed  downward  with  a hot  hand,  or  when 
and  where  the  conventional  volunteer  boy  first 
beheld  such  system  in  operation,  and  became  in- 
flamed with  a sacred  zeal  to  administer  it,  mat- 
ters not.  It  was  the  function  of  the  chief  exe- 
cutioner to  hold  forth,  and  it  was  the  function 
of  the  acolyte  to  dart  at  sleeping  infants,  yawn- 
ing infants,  restless  infants,  whimpering  infants, 
and  smooth  their  wretched  faces;  sometimes 
with  one  hand,  as  if  he  were  anointing  them  for 
a whisker ; sometimes  with  both  hands,  applied 
after  the  fashion  of  blinkers.  And  so  the  jum- 
ble would  be  in  action  in  this  department  for  a 
mortal  hour ; the  exponent  drawling  on  to  My 
Dearerr  Childerrenerr,  let  us  say,  for  example, 
about  the  beautiful  coming  to  the  Sepulchre; 
and  repeating  the  word  Sepulchre  (commonly 
used  among  infants)  five  hundred  times,  and 
never  once  hinting  what  it  meant;  the  conven- 
tional boy  smoothing  away  right  and  left,  as  an 
infallible  commentary;  the  whole  hot-bed  of 
flushed  and  exhausted  infants  exchanging  mea- 
sles, rashes,  whooping-cough,  fever,  and  stomach 
disorders,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  High 
Market  for  the  purpose. 

Even  in  this  temple  of  good  intentions,  an  ex- 
ceptionally sharp  boy  exceptionally  determined 
to  learn,  could  learn  something,  and,  having 
learned  it,  could  impart  it  much  better  than  the 
teachers ; as  being  more  knowing  than  they,  and 
not  at  the  disadvantage  in  which  they  stood  to- 
ward the  shrewder  pupils.  In  this  way  it  had 
come  about  that  Charley  Hcxam  had  risen  in 
the  jumble,  taught  in  the  jumble,  and  been  re- 
ceived from  the  jumble  into  a better  school. 

“ So  you  want  to  go  and  see  your  sister,  Hex- 
am?” 

“If  you  please,  Mr.  Headstone.” 


“ I have  half  a mind  to  go  with  you.  Where 
does  your  sister  live  ?” 

“ Why,  she  is  not  settled  yet,  Mr.  Headstone. 
I’d  rather  you  didn’t  see  her  till  she  is  settled, 
if  it  was  all  the  same  to  you.” 

“Look  here,  Hexam.”  Mr.  Bradley  Head- 
stone, highly  certificated  stipendiary  schoolmas- 
ter, drew  his  right  forefinger  through  one  of  the 
button-holes  of  the  boy’s  coat,  and  looked  at  it 
attentively.  “I  hope  your  sister  may  be  good 
company  for  you  ?’’ 

“ Why  do  you  doubt  it,  Mr.  Headstone?” 

“I  did  not  say  I doubted  it.” 

“ No,  Sir;  you  didn’t  say  so.” 

Bradley  Headstone  looked  at  his  finger  again, 
took  it  out  of  the  button-hole  and  looked  at  it 
closer,  bit  the  side  of  it  and  looked  at  it  again. 

“ You  see,  Hexam,  you  will  be  one  of  us.  In 
good  time  you  are  sure  to  pass  a creditable  ex- 
amination and  become  one  of  us.  Then  the 
question  is — ” 

The  boy  waited  so  long  for  the  question,  while 
the  schoolmaster  looked  at  a new  side  of  his  fin- 
ger, and  bit  it,  and  looked  at  it  again,  that  et 
length  the  boy  repeated : 

“The  question  is,  Sir — ?” 

“Whether  you  had  not  better  leave  well 
alone.” 

“ Is  it  well  to  leave  my  sister  alone,  Mr. 
Headstone  ?” 

“ I do  not  say  so,  because  I do  not  know.  I 
put  it  to  you.  I ask  you  to  think  of  it.  I want 
you  to  consider.  You  know  how  well  you  are 
doing  here.” 

“After  all,  she  got  me  here,”  said  the  boy, 
with  a struggle. 

“Perceiving  the  necessity  of  it,”  acquiesced 
the  schoolmaster,  “and  making  up  her  mind 
fully  to  the  separation.  Yes.” 

The  boy,  with  a return  of  that  former  reluct- 
ance or  struggle  or  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to 
debate  with  himself.  At  length  he  said,  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  master’s  face : 

“I  wish  you’d  come  with  me  and  see  her, 
Mr.  Headstone,  though  she  is  not  settled.  I 
wish  you’d  come  with  me,  and  take  her  in  the 
rough,  and  judge  her  for  yourself.” 

“You  are  sure  you  would  not  like,”  asked 
the  schoolmaster,  “to  prepare  her?” 

“My  sister  Lizzie,”  said  the  boy,  proudly, 
“wants  no  preparing,  Mr.  Headstone.  What 
she  is,  she  is,  and  shows  herself  to  be.  There's 
no  pretending  about  my  sister.” 

His  confidence  in  her  sat  more  easily  upon 
him  than  the  indecision  with  which  he  had 
twice  contended.  It  was  his  better  nature  to 
be  true  to  her,  if  it  were  his  worse  nature  to  be 
wholly  selfish.  And  as  yet  the  better  nature 
had  the  stronger  hold. 

“WeH  I can  spare  the  evening,”  said  the 
schoolmaster.  “I  am  ready  to  walk  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Headstone.  And  I am 
ready  to  go.” 

Bradley  Headstone,  in  his  decent  black  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  decent  white  shirt,  and  dc- 
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cent  formal  black  tie,  and  decent  pantaloons  of 
pepper  and  salt,  with  his  decent  silver  watch  in 
his  pocket  and  its  decent  hair>guard  round  his 
neck,  looked  a thoroughly  decent  young  man 
of  six-and-twenty.  He  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  dress,  and  yet  there  was  a certain  stiffness 
in  his  manner  of  wearing  this,  as  if  there  were  a 
want  of  adaptation  between  him  and  it,  recall- 
ing some  mechanics  in  their  holiday  clothes. 
He  had  acquired  mechanically  a great  store  of 
teacher’s  knowledge.  He  could  do  mental  arith- 
metic mechanically,  sing  at  sight  mechanical- 
ly, blow  various  wind  instruments  mechanical- 
ly, even  play  the  great  church  organ  mechanic- 
ally. From  his  early  childhood  up,  his  mind 
had  been  a place  of  mechanical  stowage.  The 
arrangement  of  his  wholesale  warehouse,  so  that 
it  might  be  always  ready  to  meet  the  demands 
of  retail  dealers — history  here,  geography  there, 
astronomy  to  the  right,  political  economy  to  the 
left — natural  history,  the  physical  sciences,  fig- 
ures, music,  the  lower  mathematics,  and  what 
not,  all  in  their  several  places — this  care  had 
imparted  to  his  countenance  a look  of  care; 
while  the  habit  of  questioning  and  being  ques- 
tioned had  given  him  a suspicious  manner,  or  a 
manner  that  would  be  better  described  as  one 
of  lying  in  wait.  There  was  a kind  of  settled 
trouble  in  the  face.  It  was  the  face  belonging 
to  a naturally  slow  or  inattentive  intellect  that 
had  toiled  hard  to  get  what  it  had  won,  and 
that  had  to  hold  it  now  that  it  was  gotten.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  uneasy  lest  any  thing  should 
be  missing  from  his  mental  warehouse,  and  tak- 
ing stock  to  assure  himself. 

Suppression  of  so  much  to  make  room  for  so 
much  had  given  him  a constrained  manner, 
over  and  above.  Yet  there  was  enough  of  what 
was  animal,  and  of  what  was  fiery  (though 
smouldering),  still  visible  in  him,  to  suggest  that 
if  young  Bradley  Headstone,  when  a pauper  lad, 
had  chanced  to  be  told  off  for  the  sea,  he  would 
not  have  been  the  last  man  in  a ship’s  crew. 
Regarding  that  origin  of  his,  ho  was  proud, 
moody,  and  sullen,  desiring  it  to  be  forgotten. 
And  few  people  knew  of  it. 

In  some  visits  to  the  Jumble  his  attention  had 
been  attracted  to  this  boy  Hexam.  An  undeni- 
able boy  for  a pupil-teacher ; an  undeniable  boy 
to  do  credit  to  the  master  who  should  bring  him 
on.  Combined  with  this  consideration,  there 
may  have  been  some  thought  of  the  pauper  lad 
now  never  to  be  mentioned.  Be  that  how  it 
might,  he  had  with  pains  gradually  worked  the 
boy  into  his  own  school,  and  procured  him  some 
offices  to  discharge  there,  which  were  repaid 
with  food  and  lodging.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances that  had  brought  together  Bradley  Head- 
stone and  young  Charley  Hexam  that  autumn 
evening.  Autumn,  because  full  half  a year  had 
come  and  gone  since  the  bird  of  prey  lay  dead 
upon  the  river-shore. 

The  schools — for  they  were  twofold,  as  the 
sexes — were  down  in  that  district  of  the  flat 
country  tending  to  the  Thames,  where  Kent 


and  Surrey  meet,  and  where  the  railways  still 
bestride  the  market-gardens  that  will  soon  die 
under  them.  The  schools  were  newly  built,  and 
there  were  so  many  like  them  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  one  might  have  thought  the  whole  were 
but  one  restless  edifice  with  the  locomotive  gift 
of  Aladdin’s  palace.  They  were  in  a neighbor- 
hood which  looked  like  a toy  neighborhood  taken 
in  blocks  out  of  a box  by  a child  of  particularly 
incoherent  mind,  and  set  up  any  how ; here,  one 
side  of  a new  street ; there,  a large  solitary  pub- 
lic house  facing  nowhere ; here,  another  unfin- 
ished street  already  in  ruins ; there,  a church  ; 
here,  an  immense  new  warehouse ; there,  a di- 
lapidated old  country  villa;  then,  a medley  of 
black  ditch,  sparkling  cucumber  - frame,  rank 
field,  richly  cultivated  kitchen  - garden,  brick 
viaduct,  arch-spanned  canal,  and  disorder  of 
frowziness  and  fog.  As  if  the  child  had  given 
the  table  a kick,  and  gone  to  sleep. 

But,  even  among  school  - buildings,  school- 
teachers, and  school-pupils,  all  according  to  pat- 
tern and  all  engendered  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
Gospel  according  to  Monotony,  the  older  pattern 
I into  whicl*  so  many  fortunes  have  been  shaped 
for  good  and  evil,  comes  out.  It  came  out  in 
Miss  Peecher  the  schoolmistress,  watering  her 
flowers,  as  Mr.  Bradley  Headstone  walked  forth. 
It  came  out  in  Miss  Peecher  the  schoolmistress, 
watering  the  flowers  in  the  little  dusty  bit  of 
garden  attached  to  her  small  official  residence, 
with  little  windows  like  the  eyes  in  needles,  and 
little  doors  like  the  covers  of  school  books. 

Small,  shining,  neat,  methodical,  and  buxom 
was  Miss  Peecher : cherry-cheeked  and  tuneful 
of  voice.  A little  pin-enshion,  a little  housewife, 
a little  book,  a little  work-box,  a little  set  of  ta- 
bles and  weights  and  measures,  and  a little  wo- 
man, all  in  one.  She  could  write  a little  essay 
on  any  subject,  exactly  a slate  long,  beginning 
at  the  left-hand  top  of  one  side  and  ending  at 
the  right-hand  bottom  of  the  other,  and  the  es- 
say should  be  strictly  according  to  rule.  If  Mr. 
Bradley  Headstone  had  addressed  a written  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  her,  she  would  probably 
have  replied  in  a complete  little  essay  on  the 
theme  exactly  a slate  long,  but  would  certainly 
have  replied  Yes.  For  she  loved  him.  The  de- 
cent hair-guard  that  went  round  his  neck  and 
took  care  of  his  decent  silver  watch  was  an  ob- 
ject of  envy  to  her.  So  would  Miss  Peecher 
have  gone  round  his  neck  and  taken  care  of 
him.  Of  him,  insensible.  Because  he  did  not 
love  Miss  Peecher. 

Miss  Peecher’s  favorite  pupil,  who  assisted 
her  in  her  little  household,  was  in  attendance 
with  a can  of  water  to  replenish  her  little  wa- 
tering-pot, and  sufficiently  divined  the  state  of 
Miss  Peecher’s  affections  to  feel  it  necessary 
that  she  herself  shonld  love  young  Charley  Hex- 
am. So  there  was  a double  palpitation  among 
the  double  stocks  and  double  wall-flowers  when 
the  master  and  the  boy  looked  over  the  little  gate. 

“A  fine  evening,  Miss  Peedier,"  said  the 
Master. 
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44  A very  fine  evening,  Mr.  Headstone,”  said 
Miss  Peecher.  44  Are  you  taking  a walk  ?” 

44  Hexam  and  I are  going  to  take  a long  walk.” 

44  Charming  weather,”  remarked  Miss  Peech- 
er, 44 for  a long  walk.” 

44  Ours  is  rather  on  business  than  mere  pleas- 
ure,” said  the  Master. 

Miss  Peecher  inverting  her  watering-pot,  and 
very  carefully  shaking  out  the  few  last  drops  over 
a flower,  as  if  there  were  some  special  virtue  in 
them  which  would  make  it  a Jack’s  bean-stalk 
before  morning,  called  for  replenishment  to  her 
pupil,  who  had  been  speaking  to  the  boy. 

44  Good-night,  Miss  Peecher,”  said  the  Master. 

44  Good-night,  Mr.  Headstone,”  said  the  Mis- 
tress. 

The  pupil  had  been,  in  her  state  of  pupilage, 
so  imbued  with  the  class-custom  of  stretching 
out  an  arm,  as  if  to  hail  a cab  or  omnibus,  when- 
ever she  found  she  had  an  observation  on  hand 
to  offer  to  Miss  Peecher,  that  she  often  did  it  in 
their  domestic  relations;  and  she  did  it  now. 

“Well,  Mary  Anne?”  said  Miss  Peecher. 

44  If  you  please,  ma’am,  Hexam  said  they  were 
going  to  see  his  sister.”  0 

“But  that  can’t  be,  I think,”  returned  Miss 
Peecher : 44  because  Mr.  Headstone  can  have  no 
business  with  her .” 

Mary  Anne  again  hailed. 

“Well,  Mary  Anne?” 

“If  you  please,  ma’am,  perhaps  it’s  Hexam’s 
business  ?” 

“That  may  be,”  said  Miss  Peecher.  44 1 
didn’t  think  of  that.  Not  that  it  matters  at 
all.” 

Mary  Anne  again  hailed. 

“Well,  Mary  Anne?” 

“They  say  she’s  very  handsome.” 

44 Oh,  Mary  Anne,  Mary  Anne!”  returned 
Miss  Peecher,  slightly  coloring  and  shaking  her 
head,  a little  out  of  humor;  “how  often  have  I 
told  you  not  to  use  that  vague  expression,  not 
to  speak  in  that  general  way?  When  you  say 
they  say,  what  do  you  mean?  Part  of  speech 
They?” 

Mary  Anne  hooked  her  right  arm  behind  her 
in  her  left  hand,  as  being  under  examination, 
and  replied : 

“Personal  pronoun.” 

44 Person,  They?” 

“Third  person.” 

“Number,  They?” 

“Plural  number.” 

44  Then  how  many  do  you  mean,  Mary  Anne  ? 
Two?  Or  more?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  Mary 
Anne,  disconcerted  now  she  came  to  think  of 
it;  “but  I don’t  know  that  I mean  more  than 
her  brother  himself.”  As  she  said  it,  she  un- 
hooked her  arm. 

“I  felt  convinced  of  it,”  returned  Miss  Peech- 
er, smiling  again.  44  Now  pray,  Mary  Anne,  be 
( areful  another  time.  He  says  is  very  different 
from  they  say,  remember.  Difference  between 
he  says  and  they  say?  Give  it  me.” 


Mary  Anne  immediately  hooked  her  right  arm 
behind  her  in  her  left  hand — an  attitude  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  situation — and  replied: 
44  One  is  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third 
person  singular,  verb  active  to  say.  Other  is 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person 
plural,  verb  active  to  say.” 

“ Why  verb  active,  Mary  Anne  ?” 

44  Because  it  takes  a pronoun  after  it  in  the 
objective  case,  Miss  Peecher.” 

44  Very  good  indeed,”  remarked  Miss  Peecher, 
with  encouragement.  44  In  fact,  could  not  be 
better.  Don’t  forget  to  apply  it,  another  time, 
Mary  Anne.”  This  said,  Miss  Peecher  finished 
the  watering  of  her  flowers,  and  went  into  her 
little  official  residence,  and  took  a refresher  of 
the  principal  rivers  and  mountains  of  the  world, 
their  breadths,  depths,  and  heights,  before  set- 
tling the  measurements  of  the  body  of  a dress 
for  her  own  personal  occupation. 

Bradley  Headstone  and  Charley  Hexam  duly 
got  to  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  crossed  the  bridge,  and  made  along  the 
Middlesex  shore  toward  Millbank.  In  this  re- 
gion are  a certain  little  street  called  Church 
Street,  and  a certain  little  blind  square,  called 
Smith  Square,  in  the  centre  of  which  last  re- 
treat is  a very  hideous  church  with  four  towers 
at  the  four  corners,  generally  resembling  some 
petrified  monster,  frightful  and  gigantic,  on  its 
back  with  its  legs  in  the  air.  They  found  a tree 
near  by  in  a corner,  and  a blacksmith’s  forge, 
and  a timber-yard,  and  a dealer’s  in  old  iron. 
What  a rusty  portion  of  a boiler  and  a great 
iron  wheel  or  so  meant  by  lying  half  buried  in 
the  dealer’s  fore-court,  nobody  seemed  to  know 
or  to  want  to  know\  Like  the  Miller  of  ques- 
tionable jollity  in  the  song,  They  cared  for  No- 
body, no  not  they,  and  Nobody  cared  for  them. 

After  making  the  round  of  this  place,  and  not- 
ing that  there  w as  a deadly  kind  of  repose  on  it, 
more  as  though  it  had  taken  laudanum  than 
fallen  into  a natural  rest,  they  stopped  at  the 
point  where  the  street  and  the  square  joined, 
and  where  there  were  some  little  quiet  houses  in 
a row.  To  these  Charley  Hexam  finally  led  the 
way,  and  at  one  of  these  stopped. 

“This  must  be  where  my  sister  fives,  Sir. 
This  is  where  she  came  for  a temporary  lodging 
soon  after  father’s  death.” 

44  How  often  have  you  seen  her  since  ?” 

44  Why,  only  twice,  Sir,”  returned  the  boy, 
with  his  former  reluctance ; 44  but  that’s  as  much 
her  doing  as  mine.” 

44  How  does  she  support  herself?” 

44  She  was  always  a fair  needle- woman,  and 
she  keeps  the  stock-room  of  a seaman’s  out- 
fitter.” 

“Does  she  ever  work  at  her  own  lodging 
here?” 

44  Sometimes ; but  her  regular  hours  and  reg- 
ular occupation  are  at  their  place  of  business,  I 
believe,  Sir.  This  is  the  number.” 

The  boy  knocked  at  a door,  and  the  door 
promptly  opened  with  a spring  and  a click.  A 
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parlor  door  within  a small  entry  stood  open,  and 
disclosed  a child — a dwarf — a girl — a something 
— sitting  on  a little  low  old-fashioned  arm-chair, 
which  had  a kind  of  little  working  bench  be- 
fore it. 

“ I can’t  get  up,”  said  the  child,  “because  my 
back’s  bad,  and  my  legs  are  queer.  But  I’m  the 
person  of  the  house.” 

“ Who  else  is  at  home  ?”  asked  Charley  Hex- 
am,  staring. 

“Nobody’s  at  home  at  present,”  returned  the 
child,  with  a glib  assertion  of  her  dignity,  “ex- 
cept the  person  of  the  house.  What  did  you 
want,  young  man  ?”  j 

44  I wanted  to  see  my  sister.” 

“ Many  young  men  have  sisters,”  returned  the 
child.  44  Give  me  your  name,  young  man.” 

The  queer  little  figure,  and  the  queer  but  not 
ugly  little  face,  with  its  bright  gray  eyes,  were 
so  sharp,  that  the  sharpness  of  the  manner  seem- 
ed unavoidable.  As  if,  being  turned  out  of  that 
mould,  it  must  be  sharp. 

“Hexam  is  my  name.” 

“Ah,  indeed  ?”  said  the  person  of  the  house. 
44 1 thought  it  might  be.  Your  sister  will  be  in 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  I am  very  fond 
of  your  sister.  She’s  my  particular  friend. 
Take  a seat.  And  this  gentleman’s  name  ?” 

4 4 Mr.  Headstone,  my  schoolmaster.” 

“ Take  a seat.  And  would  you  please  to  shut 
the  street  door  first?  I can’t  very  well  do  it 
myself,  because  my  back’s  so  bad,  and  my  legs 
are  so  queer.” 

They  complied  in  silence,  and  the  little  figure 
went  on  with  its  work  of  gumming  or  gluing  to- 
gether with  a camePs-hair  brush  certain  pieces 
of  card-board  and  thin  wood,  previously  cut  into 
various  shapes.  The  scissors  and  knives  upon 
the  bench  showed  that  the  child  herself  had  cut 
them ; and  the  bright  scraps  of  velvet  and  silk 
and  ribbon  also  strewn  upon  the  bench  showed 
that  when  duly  stuffed  (and  stuffing  too  wa9 
there),  she  was  to  cover  them  smartly.  The 
dexterity  of  her  nimble  fingers  was  remarkable, 
and,  as  she  brought  two  thin  edges  accurately 
together  by  giving  them  a little  bite,  she  would 
glance  at  the  visitors  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
gray  eyes  with  a look  that  out-sharpened  all  her 
other  sharpness. 

44  You  can’t  tell  me  the  name  of  my  trade,  I’ll 
be  bound,”  she  said,  after  taking  several  of  these 
observations. 

44  You  make  pin-cushions,”  said  Charley. 

44  What  else  do  I make?” 

44  Pen-wipers,”  said  Bradley  Headstone. 

44 Ha!  ha!  What  else  do  I make?  You’re 
a schoolmaster,  but  you  can’t  tell  me.” 

44  You  do  something,”  he  returned,  pointing 
to  a corner  of  the  little  bench,  44  with  straw ; but 
I don’t  know  what.” 

“Well  done  you!”  cried  the  person  of  the 
house.  “I  only  make  pin-cushions  and  pen- 
wipers to  use  up  my  waste.  But  my  straw  really 
does  belong  to  my  business.  Try  again.  What 
do  I make  with  my  straw  ?” 


44  Dinner-mats?” 

44  A schoolmaster,  and  says  dinner-mats ! I'll 
give  you  a clew  to  my  trade,  in  a game  of  for- 
feits. I love  my  love  with  a B because  she’s 
Beautiful ; I hate  my  love  with  a B because  she 
is  Brazen ; I took  her  to  the  sign  of  the  Bine 
Boar,  and  I treated  her  with  Bonnets;  her 
name’s  Bouncer,  and  she  lives  in  Bedlam. — 
Now,  what  do  I make  with  my  straw  ?” 

44 Ladies’  bonnets?” 

44  Fine  ladies',”  said  the  person  of  the  house, 
nodding  assent.  44  Dolls’.  I’m  a Doll’s  Dress- 
maker.” 

44 1 hope  it’s  a good  business?” 

The  person  of  the  house  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  shook  her  head.  “No.  Poorly  paid. 
And  I’m  often  so  pressed  for  time ! I had  a 
doll  married,  last  week,  and  was  obliged  to  work 
all  night.  And  it’s  not  good  for  me,  on  account 
of  my  back  being  so  bad  and  my  legs  so  queer.” 

They  looked  at  the  little  creature  with  a won- 
der that  did  not  diminish,  and  the  schoolmaster 
said : 44 1 am  sorry  your  fine  ladies  are  so  incon- 
siderate.” 

“It’s  the  way  with  them,”  said  the  person 
of  the  house,  shrugging  her  shoulders  again. 
“And  they  take  no  care  of  their  clothes,  and 
they  never  keep  to  the  6ame  fashions  a month. 
I work  for  a doll  with  three  daughters.  Bless 
you,  she’s  enough  to  ruin  her  husband !” 

The  person  of  the  house  gave  a weird  little 
laugh  here,  and  gave  them  another  look  out  of 
the  comers  of  her  eyes.  She  had  an  elfin  chin 
that  was  capable  of  great  expression ; and  when- 
ever she  gave  this  look  she  hitched  this  chin  up. 
As  if  her  eyes  and  her  chin  worked  together  on 
the  same  wires. 

44  Are  you  always  as  busy  as  you  are  now  ?” 

“Busier.  I’m  slack  just  now.  I finished  a 
large  mourning  order  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Doll  I work  for  lost  a canary-bird.”  The  per- 
son of  the  house  gave  another  little  laugh,  and 
then  nodded  her  head  several  times,  as  who 
should  moralize,  44 Oh  this  world,  this  world!” 

“Are  you  alone  all  day?”  asked  Bradley 
Headstone.  “Don’t  any  of  the  neighboring 
children—?” 

“Ah,  lud!”  cried  the  person  of  the  house, 
with  a little  scream,  as  if  the  word  had  pricked 
her.  44  Don’t  talk  of  children.  I can’t  bear 
children.  I know  their  tricks  and  their  man- 
ners.” She  said  this  with  an  angry  little  shake 
of  her  right  fist  close  before  her  eyes. 

Perhaps  it  scarcely  required  the  teacher-habit 
to  perceive  that  the  doll’s  dress-maker  was  in- 
clined to  be  bitter  on  the  difference  between  her- 
self and  other  children.  But  both  master  and 
pupil  understood  it  so. 

“Always  running  about  and  screeching,  al- 
ways playing  and  fighting,  always  skip-skip-skip- 
ping  on  the  pavement  and  chalking  it  for  their 
games ! Oh ! I know  their  tricks  and  their  man- 
ners !”  Shaking  the  little  fist  as  before.  44  And 
that’s  not  all.  Ever  so  often  calling  names  in 
through  a person's  keyhole,  and  imitating  a per- 
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son’s  back  and  legs.  Oh ! I know  their  tricks 
and  their  manners.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d 
do  to  punish  ’em.  There’s  doors  under  the 
church  in  the  Square — black  doors,  leading  into 
black  vaults.  Well ! I’d  open  one  of  those  doors, 
and  I’d  cram  ’em  all  in,  and  then  I’d  lock  the 
door  and  through  the  keyhole  I’d  blow  in  pepper.” 

“What  would  be  the  good  of  blowing  in  pep- 
per?” asked  Charley  Hexam. 

44  To  set  ’em  sneezing,”  said  the  person  of  the 
house,  44  and  make  their  eyes  water.  And  when 
they  were  all  sneezing  and  inflamed,  I’d  mock 
’em  through  the  keyhole.  Just  as  they,  with 
their  tricks  and  their  manners,  mock  a person 
through  a person’s  keyhole !” 

An  uncommonly  emphatic  shake  of  her  little 
fist  close  before  her  eyes  seemed  to  ease  the  mind 
of  the  person  of  the  house  ; for  she  added  with 
recovered  composure,  “No,  no,  no.  No  chil- 
dren for  me.  Give  me  grown-ups.” 

It  was  difficult  to  guess  the  age  of  this  strange 
creature,  for  her  poor  figure  furnished  no  clew 
to  it,  and  her  face  was  at  once  so  young  and  so 
old.  Twelve,  or  at  the  most  thirteen,  might  be 
near  the  mark. 

“I  always  did  like  grown-ups,”  she  went  on, 
“and  always  kept  company  with  them.  So 
sensible.  Sit  so  quiet.  Don’t  go  prancing  and 
capering  about!  And  I mean  always  to  keep 
among  none  but  grown-ups  till  I marry.  I sup- 
pose I must  make  up  my  mind  to  marry  one  of 
these  days.” 

She  listened  to  a step  outside  that  caught  her 
ear,  and  there  was  a soft  knock  at  the  door. 
Pulling  at  a handle  within  her  reach,  she  said, 
with  a pleased  laugh : 44  Now  here,  for  instance, 
is  a grown-up  that’s  my  particular  friend !”  and 
Lizzie  Hexam  in  a black  dresa  entered  the 
room. 

“Charley!  You!” 

Taking  him  to  her  arms  in  the  old  way— of 
which  he  seemed  a little  ashamed — she  saw  no 
one  else. 

“There,  there,  there,  Liz,  all  right  my  dear. 
See!  Here’s  Mr.  Headstone  come  with  me.” 

Her  eyes  met  those  of  the  schoolmaster,  who 
had  evidently  expected  to  see  a very  different 
sort  of  person,  and  a murmured  word  or  two  of 
salutation  passed  between  them.  She  was  a lit- 
tle flurried  by  the  unexpected  visit,  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  not  at  his  ease.  But  he  never 
was,  quite. 

“I  told  Mr.  Headstone  you  were  not  settled, 
Liz,  but  he  was  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in 
coming,  and  so  I brought  him.  How  well  you 
look!” 

Bradley  seemed  to  think  so. 

“Ah ! Don’t  she,  don’t  she  ?”  cried  the  per- 
son of  the  house,  resuming  her  occupation, 
though  the  twilight  was  falling  fast.  44 1 believe 
you  she  does!  But  go  on  with  your  chat,  one 
and  all : 

‘You  one  two  three, 

My  com-pa-nie, 

And  don't  mind  me.'  ” 


— pointing  this  impromptu  rhyme  with  three 
points  of  her  thin  forefinger. 

“I  didn’t  expect  a visit  from  you,  Charley,” 
said  his  sister.  “I  supposed  that  if  you  wanted 
to  see  me  you  would  have  sent  to  me,  appoint- 
ing me  to  come  somewhere  near  the  school,  as 
I did  last  time.  I saw  my  brother  near  the 
school,  Sir,”  to  Bradley  Headstone,  “because it’s 
easier  for  me  to  go  there  than  for  him  to  come 
here.  I work  ab#ut  midway  between  the  two 
places.” 

44  You  don’t  see  much  of  one  another,”  6&id 
Bradley,  not  improving  in  respect  of  ease. 

“No.”  With  a rather  sad  shake  of  her 
head.  44  Charley  always  does  well,  Mr.  Head- 
stone ?” 

“ He  could  not  do  better.  I regard  his  course 
as  quite  plain  before  him.” 

“I  hoped  so.  I am  so  thankful.  So  well 
done  of  you,  Charley  dear ! It  is  better  for  me 
not  to  come  (except  when  he  wants  me)  between 
him  and  his  prospects.  You  think  so,  Mr.  Head- 
stone ?” 

Conscious  that  his  pupil-teacher  was  looking 
for  his  answer,  and  that  he  himself  had  suggested 
the  boy’s  keeping  aloof  from  this  sister,  now  seen 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face,  Bradley  Head- 
stone stammered : 

“Your  brother  is  very  much  occupied,  you 
know.  He  has  to  work  hard.  One  can  not  bnt 
say  that  the  less  his  attention  is  diverted  from 
his  work  the  better  for  his  future.  When  he 
shall  have  established  himself,  why  then — it  will 
be  another  thing  then.” 

Lizzie  shook  her  head  again,  and  returned 
with  a quiet  smile : “I  always  advised  him  as 
you  advise  him.  Did  I not,  Charley  ?” 

44  Well,  never  mind  that  now,”  said  the  boy. 
“ How  are  you  getting  on  ?” 

“ Very  well,  Charley.  I want  for  nothing.” 

“ You  have  your  own  room  here  ?” 

“Oh  yes.  Up  stairs.  And  it’s  quiet,  and 
pleasant,  and  airy.” 

44  And  she  always  has  the  use  of  this  room  for 
visitors,”  said  the  person  of  the  house,  screwing 
up  one  of  her  little  bony  fists,  like  an  opera-glass, 
and  looking  through  it,  with  her  eyes  and  her 
chin  in  that  quaint  accordance.  “Always  this 
room  for  visitors  ; haven’t  yon,  Lizzie  dear  ?” 

It  happened  that  Bradley  Headstone  noticed 
a very  slight  action  of  Lizzie  Hexam’s  hand,  as 
though  it  checked  the  doll’s  dress-maker.  And 
it  happened  that  the  latter  noticed  him  in  the 
same  instant ; for  she  made  a double  eye-glass 
of  her  two  hands,  looked  at  him  through  it,  and 
cried,  with  a waggish  shake  of  her  head : “Aha ! 
Caught  you  spying,  did  I?” 

It  might  have  fallen  out  so,  any  way;  but 
Bradley  Headstone  also  noticed  that  immediate- 
ly after  this,  Lizzie,  who  had  not  taken  off  her 
bonnet,  rather  hurriedly  proposed  that  as  the 
room  was  getting  dark  they  should  go  out  into 
the  air.  They  went  out;  the  visitors  saying 
good-night  to  the  doll’s  dress-maker,  whom  they 
left  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  her  arms 
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crossed,  singing  to  herself  in  a sweet  thoughtful 
little  voice. 

“I’ll  saunter  on  by  the  river,”  said  Bradley. 
“You  will  be  glad  to  talk  together.” 

As  his  uneasy  figure  went  on  before  them 
among  the  evening  shadows  the  boy  said  to  his 
sister,  petulantly : 

“When  are  you  going  to  settle  yourself  in 
some  Christian  sort  of  place,  Liz?  I thought 
you  were  going  to  do  it  befofe  now.” 

“Iam  very  well  where  I am,  Charley.” 

“Very  well  where  you  are!  I am  ashamed 
to  have  brought  Mr.  Headstone  with  me.  How 
came  you  to  get  into  such  company  as  that  little 
witch’s?” 

“By  chance  at  first,  as  it  seemed,  Charley. 
But  I think  it  must  have  been  by  something  more 
than  chance,  for  that  child — You  remember 
the  bills  upon  the  walls  at  home?” 

“Confound  the  bills  upon  the  walls  at  home ! 

I want  to  forget  the  bills  upon  the  walls  at  home, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  do  the  same,” 
grumbled  the  boy.  “Well;  what  of  them?” 

“ This  child  is  the  grandchild  of  the  old  man.” 

“What  old  man?” 

“The  terrible  drunken  old  man  in  the  list 
slippers  and  the  night-cap.” 

The  boy  asked,  rubbing  his  nose  in  a manner 
that  half  expressed  vexation  at  hearing  so  much, 
and  half  curiosity  to  hear  more : “ How  came 
you  to  make  that  out  ? What  a girl  you  are !” 

“The  child’s  father  is  employed  by  the  house 
that  employs  me ; that’s  how  I came  to  know  it, 
Charley.  The  father  is  like  his  own  father,  a 
weak  wretched  trembling  creature,  falling  to 
pieces,  never  sober.  But  a good  workman  too, 
at  the  work  he  does.  The  mother  is  dead. 
This  poor  ailing  little  creature  has  come  to  be 
what  she  is,  surrounded  by  drunken  people  from 
her  cradle — if  she  ever  had  one,  Charley.” 

“ I don’t  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  her,  for 
all  that,”  said  the  boy. 

“Don’t  you,  Charley?” 

The  boy  looked  doggedly  at  the  river.  They 
were  at  Millbank,  and  the  river  rolled  on  their 
left.  His  sister  gently  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  pointed  to  it. 

u Any  compensation — restitution — nevermind 
the  word,  you  know  my  meaning.  Father’s 
grave.” 

But  he  did  not  respond  with  any  tenderness. 
After  a moody  silence  he  broke  out  in  an  ill- 
used  tone : 

“It’ll  be  a very  bard  thing,  Liz,  if,  when  I 
am  trying  my  best  to  get  up  in  the  world,  you 
pull  me  back.” 

“I,  Charley?” 

“ Yes,  you,  Liz.  Why  can’t  you  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones  ? Why  can’t  you,  as  Mr.  Headstone 
said  to  me  this  very  evening  about  another  mat- 
ter, leave  well  alone  ? What  we  have  got  to  do, 
is,  to  turn  our  faces  fall  in  oar  new  direction, 
and  keep  straight  on.” 

“And  never  look  back  ? Not  even  to  try  to 
make  some  amends  ?” 


“ You  are  such  a dreamer,”  said  the  boy,  with 
his  former  petulance.  “It  was  all  very  well 
when  we  sat  before  the  fire — when  we  looked 
into  the  hollow  down  by  the  flare — but  we  are 
looking  into  the  real  world  now.” 

“Ah,  we  were  looking  into  the  real  world 
then,  Charley!” 

“I  understand  what  yon  mean  by  that,  but 
you  are  not  justified  in  it.  I don’t  want,  as  I 
raise  myself,  to  shake  you  off,  Liz.  I want  to 
carry  you  up  with  me.  That’s  what  I want  to 
do,  and  mean  to  do.  I know  what  I owe  yon. 

I said  to  Mr.  Headstone  this  very  evening,  ‘ After 
all,  my  sister  got  me  here.*  Well,  then.  Don’t 
pull  me  back,  and  hold  me  down.  That’s  all  I 
ask,  and  surely  that’s  not  unconscionable.” 

She  had  kept  a steadfast  look  upon  him,  and 
she  answered  with  composure : 

“ I am  not  here  selfishly,  Charley.  To  please 
myself,  I could  not  be  too  far  from  that  river.” 

“Nor  could  you  be  too  far  from  it  to  please 
me.  Let  us  get  quit  of  it  equally.  Why  should 
you  linger  about  it  any  more  than  I ? I give  it  a 
wide  berth.” 

“I  can’t  get  away  from  it,  I think,”  said 
Lizzie,  passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead. 
“ It’s  no  purpose  of  mine  that  I live  by  it  still.” 

“ There  you  go,  Liz ! Dreaming  again ! You 
lodge  yourself  of  your  own  accord  in  a house 
with  a drunken — tailor,  I suppose— or  something 
of  the  sort,  and  a little  crooked  antic  of  a child, 
or  old  person,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  then  you 
talk  as  if  you  were  drawn  or  driven  there.  Now, 
do  be  more  practical.” 

She  had  been  practical  enongh  with  him,  in 
suffering  and  striving  for  him ; but  she  only  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder — not  reproachfully 
— and  tapped  it  twice  or  thrice.  She  had  been 
used  to  do  so,  to  soothe  him  when  she  carried 
him  about,  a child  as  heavy  as  herself.  Tears 
started  to  his  eyes. 

“ Upon  my  word,  Liz,”  drawing  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  them,  “I  mean  to  be  a good 
brother  to  yon,  and  to  prove  that  I know  whnt 
I owe  you.  All  I say  is,  that  I hope  you’ll  con- 
trol your  fancies  a little,  on  my  account.  I’ll 
get  a school,  and  then  yon  must  come  and  live 
with  me,  and  you’ll  have  to  control  your  fancies 
then,  so  why  not  now?  Now,  say  I haven’t 
vexed  yon.” 

“You  haven’t,  Charley,  you  haven’t.” 

“And  say  I haven’t  hurt  you.” 

“You  haven’t,  Charley.”  But  this  answer 
was  less  ready. 

“ Say  you  are  sure  I didn’t  mean  to.  Come ! 
There’s  Mr.  Headstone  stopping,  and  looking 
over  the  wall  at  the  tide,  to  hint  that  it’s  time  to 
go.  Kiss  me,  and  tell  me  that  you  know  I didn’t 
mean  to  hurt  you.” 

She  told  him  so,  and  they  embraced,  and 
walked  on  and  came  up  with  the  schoolmaster. 

“But  we  go  your  sister’s  way,”  he  remarked, 
when  the  boy  told  him  be  was  ready.  And 
with  his  enmbrons  and  uneasy  action  he  stiffly 
offered  her  his  arm.  Her  hand  was  just  within 
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it  when  she  drew  it  back.  He  looked  round 
with  a start,  as  it*  he  thought  she  had  detected 
something  that  repelled  her  in  the  momentary 
touch. 

“ I will  not  go  in  just  yet,”  said  Lizzie.  “And 
you  have  a distance  before  you,  and  will  walk 
faster  without  me.” 

Being  by  this  time  close  to  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
they  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  take  that  way 
over  the  Thames,  and  they  left  her;  Bradley 
Headstone  giving  her  his  hand  at  parting,  and 
she  thanking  him  for  his  care  of  her  brother. 

The  master  and  the  pupil  walked  on  rapid* 
ly  and  silently.  They  had  nearly  crossed  the 
bridge  when  a gentleman  came  coolly  saunter- 
ing toward  them,  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth, 
his  coat  thrown  back,  and  his  hands  behind 
him.  Something  in  the  careless  manner  of  this 
person,  and  in  a certain  lazily  arrogant  air  with 
which  he  approached,  holding  possession  of  twice 
as  much  pavement  as  another  would  have  claim- 
ed, instantly  caught  the  boy’s  attention.  As 
the  gentleman  passed,  the  boy  looked  at  him 
narrowly,  and  then  stood  still,  looking  after  him. 

“ Who  is  it  that  you  stare  after  ?”  asked  Brad- 
ley. 

“Why!”  said  the  boy,  with  a confused  and 
pondering  frown  upon  his  face,  “It  is  that 
Wray  burn  one  !” 

Bradley  Headstone  scrutinized  the  boy  as 
closely  as  the  boy  had  scrutinized  the  gentle- 
man. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Headstone,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  wondering  what  in  the  world 
brought  him  here  1” 

Though  he  said  it  as  if  his  wonder  were  past 
— at  the  same  time  resuming  the  walk — it  was 
not  lost  upon  the  master  that  he  looked  over  bis 
shoulder  after  speaking,  and  that  the  same  per- 
plexed and  pondering  frown  was  heavy  on  his 
face. 

“You  don’t  appear  to  like  your  Mend,  Hex- 
am?” 

“I  don’t  like  him,”  said  the  boy. 

“Why  not?” 

“ He  took  hold  of  me  by  the  chin  in  a precious 
impertinent  way  the  firet  time  I ever  saw  him,” 
said  the  boy. 

“Again,  why?” 

“ For  nothing.  Or — it’s  much  the  same — be- 
cause something  I happened  to  say  about  my  sis- 
ter didn’t  happen  to  please  him.” 

“Then  he  knows  your  sister?” 

“He  didn’t  at  that  time,”  said  the  boy,  still 
moodily  pondering. 

“ Does  now  ?” 

The  boy  had  so  lost  himself  that  he  looked  at 
Mr.  Bradley  Headstone  as  they  walked  on  side 
by  side,  without  attempting  to  reply  until  the 
question  had  been  repeated;  then  he  nodded 
and  answered,  “ Yes,  Sir.” 

“Going  to  see  her,  I dare  say.” 

“It  can’t  bel”  said  the  boy,  quickly.  “He 
doesn’t  know  ljer  well  enough.  I should  like  to 
catch  him  at  it!” 


When  they  had  walked  on  for  a lime,  more 
rapidly  than  before,  the  master  said,  clasping 
the  pupil’s  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoul- 
der with  his  hand : 

“ You  were  going  to  tell  me  something  about 
that  person.  What  did  you  say  his  name  was  ?” 

“Wrayburn.  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.  He 
is  what  they  call  a barrister,  with  nothing  to  do. 

The  first  time  he  came  to  our  old  place  was 
when  my  father  wfts  alive.  He  came  on  busi- 
ness ; not  that  it  was  his  business — he  never 
had  any  business — he  was  brought  by  a friend 
of  his.” 

“And  the  other  times?” 

“ There  was  only  one  other  time  that  I know 
of.  When  my  father  was  killed  by  accident,  he 
chanced  to  be  one  of  the  findere.  He  was  moon- 
ing about,  I suppose,  taking  liberties  with  peo- 
ple s chins;  but  there  he  was,  somehow.  He 
brought  the  news  home  to  my  sister  early  in  the 
morning,  and  brought  Miss  Abbey  Pottersou,  a 
neighbor,  to  help  break  it  to  her.  He  was  moon- 
ing about  the  house  when  I was  fetched  home 
in  the  afternoon — they  didn’t  know  where  to 
find  me  till  my  sister  could  be  brought  round 
sufficiently  to  tell  them — and  then  he  mooned 
away.” 

“And  is  that  all?” 

“That’s  all,  Sir.” 

Bradley  Headstone  gradually  released  the  boy’s 
arm,  as  if  he  were  thoughtful,  and  they  walked 
on  side  by  side  as  before.  After  a long  silence 
between  them,  Bradley  resumed  the  talk. 

“I  suppose — your  sister — ” with  a curious 
break  both  before  and  after  the  words,  “has  re- 
ceived hardly  any  teaching,  Hexam  ?” 

“Hardly  any,  Sir.” 

“ Sacrificed,  no  doubt,  to  her  father’s  objec- 
tions. I remember  them  in  your  case.  Yet — 
your  sister — scarcely  looks  or  speaks  like  an  ig- 
norant person.” 

“ Lizzie  has  as  much  thought  as  the  best,  Mr. 
Headstone.  Too  much,  perhaps,  without  teach- 
ing. I used  to  call  the  fire  at  home  her  books, 
for  she  was  always  full  of  fancies — sometimes 
quite  wise  fancies,  considering — when  she  sat 
looking  at  it.” 

“ I don’t  like  that,”  said  Bradley  Headstone. 

His  pupil  was  a little  surprised  by  this  strik~ 
ing  in  with  so  sudden  and  decided  and  emo- 
tional an  objection,  but  took  it  as  a proof  of  the 
master’s  interest  in  himself.  It  emboldened  him 
to  say : 

“ I have  never  brought  myself  to  mention  it 
openly  to  you,  Mr.  Headstone,  and  you’re  my 
witness  that  I couldn’t  even  make  up  my  mind 
to  take  it  from  you  before  we  came  out  to-night ; 
bat  it’s  a painful  thing  to  think  that  if  1 get  on 
as  well  as  you  hope,  I shall  be — I won’t  say  dis- 
graced, because  I don’t  mean  disgraced — but — 
rather  put  to  the  blush  if  it  was  known — by  a 
sister  who  has  been  very  good  to  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bradley  Headstone  in  a slurring 
way,  for  his  mind  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  that 
point,  so  smoothly  did  it  glide  to  another,  “ and 
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there  is  this  possibility  to  consider.  Some  man 
who  had  worked  his  way  might  come  to  admire 
— your  sister — and  might  even  in  time  bring 
himself  to  think  of  marrying — your  sister — and 
it  would  be  a sad  drawback  and  a heavy  pen- 
alty upon  him,  if,  overcoming  in  his  mind  oth- 
er inequalities  of  condition  and  other  considera- 
tions against  it,  this  inequality  and  this  consid- 
eration remained  in  full  force.” 

“That’s  much  my  own  meaning,  Sir.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  Bradley  Headstone,  “but  you 
spoke  of  a mere  brother.  Now  the  case  I have 
supposed  would  be  a much  stronger  case;  be- 
cause an  admirer,  a husband,  would  form  the 
connection  voluntarily,  besides  being  obliged  to 
proclaim  it : which  a brother  is  not.  After  all, 
you  know,  it  must  be  said  of  you  that  you 
couldn’t  help  yourself : while  it  would  be  said  of 
him,  with  equal  reason,  that  he  could.” . 

“That’s  true,  Sir.  Sometimes  since  Lizzie 
was  left  free  by  father’s  death,  I have  thought 
that  such  a young  woman  might  soon  acquire 
more  than  enough  to  pass  muster.  And  some- 
times I have  even  thought  that  perhaps  Miss 
Peecher — ” 

“For  the  purpose,  I would  advise  Not  Miss 
Peecher,”  Bradley  Headstone  struck  in  with  a 
recurrence  of  his  late  decision  of  manner. 

“ Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  think  of  it  for 
me,  Mr.  Headstone?” 

“Yes,  Hexam,  yes.  I’ll  think  of  it.  I’ll 
think  maturely  of  it.  I’ll  think  well  of  it.” 

Their  walk  was  almost  a silent  one  afterward 
until  it  ended  at  the  school-house.  There  one 
of  neat  Miss  Peecher’s  little  windows,  like  the 
eyes  in  needles,  was  illuminated,  and  in  a corner 
near  it  sat  Mary  Anne  watching,  while  Miss 
Peecher  at  the  table  stitched  at  the  neat  little 
body  she  was  making  up  by  brown  paper  pattern 
for  her  own  wearing.  N.B.  Miss  Peecher  and 
Miss  Pcecher’s  pupils  were  not  much  encouraged 
in  the  unscholastic  art  of  needle-work  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mary  Anne  with  her  face  to  the  window  held 
her  arm  up.  • 

“Well,  Mary  Anne?” 

“Mr.  Headstone  coming  home,  ma’am.” 

In  about  a minute,  Mary  Anne  again  hailed. 

“Yes,  Mary  Anne?” 

“Gone  in  and  locked  his  door,  ma’am.” 

Miss  Peecher  repressed  a sigh  as  she  gathered 
her  work  together  for  bed,  and  transfixed  that 
part  of  her  dress  where  her  heart  would  have 
been  if  she  had  had  the  dress  on  with  a sharp, 
sharp  needle. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STILL  EDUCATIONAL. 

The  person  of  the  house,  doll’s  dress-maker 
and  manufacturer  of  ornamental  pin-cushions 
and  pen-wipers,  sat  in  her  quaint  little  low  arm- 
chair, singing  in  the  dark,  until  Lizzie  came 


back.  The  person  of  the  house  had  attained 
that  dignity  while  yet  of  very  tender  years  in- 
deed through  being  the  only  trust-worthy  person 
in  the  house. 

“ Weil  Lizzie-Mizzie-Wizzie,”  said  she,  break- 
ing off  in  her  song.  “What’s  the  news  out  of 
doors?’’ 

“ What’s  the  news  in  doors  ?”  returned  Lizzie, 
playfully  smoothing  the  bright  long  fair  hair 
which  grew  very  luxuriant  and  beautiful  on  the 
head  of  the  doll’s  dress-maker. 

“ Let  me  see,  said  the  blind  man.  Why  the 
last  news  is,  that  I don’t  mean  to  marry  your 
brother.” 

“No?” 

“No-o,”  shaking  her  head  and  her  chin. 
“Don’t  like  the  boy.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  his  master?” 

“I  say  that  I think  he’s  bespoke.” 

Lizzie  finished  putting  the  hair  carefully  back 
over  the  misshapen  shoulders  and  then  lighted 
a candle.  It  showed  the  little  parlor  to  be 
dingy,  but  orderly  and  clean.  She  stood  it  on 
the  mantle-shelf,  remote  from  the  dress-maker’s 
eyes,  and  then  put  the  room -door  open,  and  the 
house-door  open,  and  turned  the  little  low  chair 
and  its  occupant  toward  the  outer  air.  It  was 
a sultry  night,  and  this  was  a fine-weather  ar- 
rangement when  the  day’s  work  was  done.  To 
complete  it,  she  seated  herself  in  a chair  by  the 
side  of  the  little  chair,  and  protectingly  drew  un- 
der her  arm  the  spare  hand  that  crept  up  to  her. 

“This  is  what  your  loving  Jenny  Wren  calls 
the  best  time  in  the  day  and  night,”  said  the 
person  of  the  house.  Her  real  name  was  Fanny 
Cleaver ; but  she  had  long  ago  chosen  to  bestow 
upon  herself  the  appellation  of  Miss  Jenny  Wren. 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  Jenny  went  on,  “as 
I sat  at  work  to-day,  what  a thing  it  would  be 
if  I should  be  able  to  have  your  company  till  I 
am  married,  or  at  least  courted.  Because  when 
I am  courted,  I shall  make  Him  do  some  of  the 
things  that  you  do  for  me.  He  couldn’t  brush 
my  hair  like  you  do,  or  help  me  up  and  down 
stairs  like  you  do,  and  he  couldn’t  do  any  thing 
tike  you  do ; but  he  could  take  my  work  home, 
and  he  could  call  for  orders  in  his  clumsy  way. 
And  he  shall  too.  Til  trot  him  about,  I can 
tell  him!” 

Jenny  Wren  had  her  personal  vanities — hap- 
pily for  her — and  no  intentions  were  stronger  in 
her  breast  than  the  various  trials  and  torments 
that  were,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  be  inflicted 
upon  “him.” 

“ Wherever  he  may  happen  to  be  just  at  pres- 
ent, or  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,”  said  Miss 
Wren,  “/  know  his  tricks  and  his  manners,  and 
I give  him  warning  to  look  out.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  are  rather  hard  upon 
him  ?”  asked  her  friend,  smiling,  and  smoothing 
her  hair. 

“Not  a bit,”  replied  the  sage  Miss  Wren, 
with  an  air  of  vast  experience.  “My  dear, 
they  don’t  care  for  you,  those  fellows,  if  you’re 
not  hard  upon  ’em.  But  I was  saying  If  I should 
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be  able  to  have  your  company.  Ah ! What  a 
large  If!  Ain’t  it?” 

“I  have  no  intention  of  parting  company, 
Jenny.” 

“ Don’t  say  that,  or  you’ll  go  directly.” 

“Am  I so  little  to  be  relied  upon?” 

“You’re  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  silver 
and  gold.”  As  she  said  it  Miss  Wren  suddenly 
broke  off,  screwed  up  her  eyes  and  her  chin,  and 
looked  prodigiously  knowing.  “ Aha ! 

4 4 Who  cornea  here  ? 

44  A Grenadier. 

44  What  does  he  want? 

14  A pot  of  beer. 

And  nothing  else  in  the  world,  my  dear !” 

A man’s  figure  paused  on  the  pavement  at  the 
outer  door.  4 ‘ Mr.  Eugene  W ray  burn,  ain’t  it?” 
said  Miss  Wren. 

“ So  I am  told,”  was  the  answer. 

“You  may  come  in,  if  you’re  good.” 

“I  am  not  good,”  said  Eugene,  “but  I’ll 
come  in.” 

He  gave  his  hand  to  Jenny  Wren,  and  he 
gave  his  hand  to  Lizzie,  and  he  stood  leaning 
by  the  door  at  Lizzie’s  side.  He  had  been  stroll- 
ing with  his  cigar,  he  said  (it  was  smoked  out 
and  gone  by  this  time),  and  he  had  strolled 
round  to  return  in  that  direction  that  he  might 
look  in  as  he  passed.  Had  she  not  seen  her 
brother  to-night? 

“Yes,”  said  Lizzie,  whose  manner  was  a lit- 
tle troubled. 

Gracious  condescension  on  our  brother’s  part ! 
Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn  thought  he  had  passed 
my  young  gentleman  on  tho  bridge  yonder. 
Who  was  his  friend  with  him? 

“The  schoolmaster.” 

“To  be  sure.  Looked  like  it.” 

Lizzie  sat  so  still  that  one  could  not  have  said 
wherein  the  fact  of  her  manner  being  troubled 
was  expressed;  and  yet  one  could  not  have 
doubted  it.  Eugene  was  as  easy  as  ever;  but 
perhaps,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  it 
might  have  been  rather  more  perceptible  that 
bis  attention  was  concentrated  upon  her  for  cer- 
tain moments,  than  its  concentration  upon  any 
subject  for  any  short  time  ever  was  elsewhere. 

“I  have  nothing  to  report,  Lizzie,”  said  Eu- 
gene. “But,  having  promised  you  that  an  eye 
should  be  always  kept  on  Mr.  Riderhood  through 
my  friend  Lightwood,  I like  occasionally  to  re- 
new my  assurance  that  I keep  my  promise,  and 
keep  my  friend  up  to  the  mark.” 

“ I should  not  have  doubted  it,  Sir.” 

4 4 Generally,  I confess  myself  a man  to  be 
doubted,”  returned  Eugene,  coollv,  “for  all 
that.” 

“ Why  are  you  ?”  asked  the  sharp  Miss  Wren. 

“ Because,  my  dear,”  said  the  aiiy  Eugene, 
“I  am  a bad  idle  dog.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  reform  and  be  a good 
dog?”  inquired  Miss  Wren. 

“Because,  my  dear,”  returned  Eugene, 
44  there’s  nobody  who  makes  it  worth  my  while. 
Have  you  considered  my  suggestion,  Lizzie?” 


This  in  a lower  voice,  but  only  as  if  it  were  a 
graver  matter;  not  at  all  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  person  of  the  house* 

“I  have  thought  of  it,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  ac- 
cept it.” 

“False  pride!”  said  Eugene. 

“ I think  not,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  I hope  not.” 

“False  pride!”  repeated  Eugene.  44 Why, 
what  else  is  it  ? The  thing  is  worth  nothing  in 
itself.  The  thing  is  worth  nothing  to  me. 
What  can  it  be  worth  to  me  ? You  know  the 
most  I make  of  it.  I propose  to  be  of  some  use 
to  somebody — which  I never  was  in  this  world, 
and  never  shall  be  on  any  other  occasion — by 
paying  some  qualified  person  of  your  own  sex 
and  age  so  many  (or  rather  so  few)  contempti- 
ble shillings  to  come  here  certain  nights  in  the 
week,  and  give  you  certain  instructions  which 
you  wouldn’t  want  if  you  hadn’t  been  a self-de- 
nying daughter  and  sister.  You  know  that  it’s 
good  to  have  it,  or  you  would  never  have  so  de- 
voted yourself  to  your  brother’s  having  it.  Then 
why  not  have  it : especially  when  our  friend  Miss 
Jenny  here  would  profit  by  it  too?  If  I pro- 
posed to  be  the  teacher,  or  to  attend  the  lessons 
— obviously  incongruous! — but  as  to  that,  I 
might  as  well  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
or  not  on  the  globe  at  all.  False  pride,  Lizzie. 
Because  true  pride  wouldn’t  shame,  or  be  shamed 
by,  your  thankless  brother.  True  pride  wouldn't 
have  schoolmasters  brought  here,  like  doctors, 
to  look  at  a bad  case.  True  pride  would  go  to 
work  and  do  it.  You  know”  that  well  enough, 
for  you  know  that  your  own  true  pride  would  do 
it  to-morrow  if  you  had  the  ways  and  means, 
which  false  pride  won’t  let  me  supply.  Yen' 
w'ell.  I add  no  more  than  this.  Your  false 
pride  does  wrong  to  yourself,  and  does  wrong  to 
your  dead  father.” 

“How  to  my  father,  Mr.  Wrayburn?”  she 
asked,  with  an  anxious  face. 

44  How  to  your  father?  Can  yon  ask!  By 
perpetuating  the  consequences  of  his  ignorant 
and  blind  ^obstinacy.  By  resolving  not  to  set 
right  the  wrong  he  did  you.  By  determining 
that  the  deprivation  to  which  he  condemned 
you,  and  which  he  forced  upon  you,  shall  al- 
ways rest  upon  his  head.” 

It  chanced  to  be  a subtle  string  to  sound,  in 
her  who  bad  so  spoken  to  her  brother  within  the 
hour.  It  sounded  far  more  forcibly,  because  of 
the  change  in  the  speaker  for  the  moment ; the 
passing  appearance  of  earnestness,  complete  con- 
viction, injured  resentment  of  suspicion,  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  interest.  All  these  qualities, 
in  him  usually  so  light  and  careless,  she  felt  to 
be  inseparable  from  some  touch  of  their  oppo- 
sites in  her  own  breast.  She  thought,  had  she, 
60  far  below  him  and  so  different,  rejected  this 
disinterestedness  because  of  some  vain  misgiv- 
ing that  he  sought  her  out,  or  heeded  any  per- 
sonal attractions  that  he  might  descry  in  her? 
The  poor  girl,  pure  of  heart  and  purpose,  could 
not  bear  to  thiuk  it.  Sinking  before  her  own  eyes 
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as  she  suspected  herself  of  it,  she  drooped  her  j I see  now  that  I might  have  managed  it  better, 
head  ns  though  she  had  done  him  some  wicked  ; I might  have  affected  to  do  it  wholly  for  our 
and  grievous  injury,  and  broke  into  silent  tears.  | friend  Miss  J.  1 might  have  got  myself  up, 
•‘Don’t  be  distressed/*  said  Eugene,  Terr,  [morally,  ns  Sir  Eugene  Bountiful.  But  upon 
very  kindly,  U I hope  it  is  not  I who  have  dis-  my  soul  I can’t  make  flourishes,  and  I would 

tressed  you.  I meant  no  more  than  to  put  the  rather  be  disappointed  than  trv.” 

matter  in  its  true  light  before  you ; though  I If  he  meant  to  follow  home  what  was  in  Li?.- 
acknovvledge  I did  it  selfishly  enough,  for  I ara  zie’s  thoughts,  it  was  skillfully  done.  If  he  fol- 
disappointed.”  lowed  it  by  mere  fortuitous  coincidence,  it  was 

Disappointed  of  doing  her  a service.  How  done  by  an  evil  chance, 
else  could  be  be  disappointed?  “ It  opened  out  so  naturally  before  me/’  said 

“It  won’t  break  my  heart,” laughed  Eugene;  Eugene.  “The  bull  seemed  so  thrown  into  my 
u it  won't  stay  by  me  eight-and-forty  hours;  hands  by  accident!  I happen  to  be  originally 
but  I am  genuinely  disappointed.  I hud  set  niv  { brought  into  contact  with  you,  Lizzie,  on  those 
fancy  on  doing  this  little  thing  for  you  and  for  two  occasions  that  you  know  of.  I happen  to 

our  friend  Miss  Jenny.  The  novelty  of  my  do-  j be  able  to  promise  you  that  a watch  shall  he 

ing  any  thing  in  the  ieast  useful  had  its  charms.  ! kept  ujiou  that  false  accuser,  Riderhood.  1 hap- 
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pen  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  little  consolation 
in  the  darkest  hoar  of  your  distress,  by  assuring 
you  that  I dou’fc  believe  him.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion I tell  you  that  I am  the  idlest  and  least 
of  lawyers,  but  that  1 am  better  than  none,  in  a 
case  I have  noted  down  with  niy  own  hand,  and 
that  you  may  be  always  sure  of  ray  best  help, 
and  incidentally  of  Lightwood's  too,  in  your  ef- 
forts to  clear  your  father,  So  it  gradually  takes 
my  fancy  that  I may  help  yoa — so  easily ! — to 
clear  your  father  of  that  other  blame  which  I 
mentioned  a few  minutes  ago,  and  which  is  a 
just  and  real  one.  I hope  I have  explained 
myself,  for  I am  heartily  sorry  to  have  distressed 
you.  I hate  to  claim  to  menu  well,  but  I really 
did  mean  honestly  and  simply  well,  and  I want 
you  to  know  it.” 


“I  have  never  doubted  that,  Mr.  Wravburo,” 
said  Lizzie ; the  more  repentant  the  less  he 
claimed, 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Though  if  yon 
had  quite  understood  my  whole  meaning  At  first, 
I think  you  would  not  have  refused.  Do  you 
think  you  would  ?” 

“ I — I don't  know  that  I should,  Mr.  Wray- 
bum.” 

* < Well  \ Then  why  refuse  now  you  do  under- 
stand it  ?” 

“ It's  not  easy  for  rae  to  talk  to  you,”  returned 
Lizzie,  in  some  confusion,  u for  you  see  all  the 
consequences  of  what  I say  as  soon  as  I say  it.” 

“Take  all  the  consequences’’  laughed  Eu- 
gene, “and  take  away  my  disappointment. 
Lizzie  Hexam,  as  I truly  respect  you,  and  as  I 
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am  your  friend  and  a poor  devil  of  a gentleman, 
I protest  I don’t  even  now  understand  why  you 
hesitate.” 

There  was  an  appearance  of  openness,  trust- 
fulness, unsuspecting  generosity,  in  his  words 
and  manner,  that  won  the  poor  girl  over;  and 
not  only  won  her  over,  but  again  caused  her  to 
feel  as  though  she  had  been  influenced  by  the 
opposite  qualities,  with  vanity  at  their  head. 

“I  will  not  hesitate  any  longer,  Mr.  Wray- 
burn.  I hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of 
me  for  having  hesitated  at  all.  For  myself  and 
for  Jenny — you  let  me  answer  for  you,  Jenny 
dear?” 

The  little  creature  had  been  leaning  back,  at- 
tentive, with  her  elbows  resting  on  the  elbows  of 
her  chair,  and  her  chin  upon  her  hands.  With- 
out changing  her  attitude,  she  answered,  “Yes !” 
so  suddenly  that  it  rather  seemed  as  if  she  had 
chopped  the  monosyllable  than  spoken  it. 

“For  myself  and  for  Jenny,  I thankfully  ac- 
cept your  kind  offer.” 

“ Agreed ! Dismissed !”  said  Eugene,  giving 
Lizzie  his  hand  before  lightly  waving  it,  as  if  he 
waved  the  whole  subject  away.  “ I hope  it  may 
not  be  often  that  so  much  is  made  of  so  little.” 

Then  he  fell  to  talking  playfully  with  Jenny 
Wren.  “ I think  of  setting  up  a doll,  Miss  Jen- 
ny,” he  said. 

x 1 * You  had  better  not,”replied  the  dress-maker. 

“Why  not?” 

“You  are  sure  to  break  it.  All  you  children 
do.” 

“But  that  makes  good  for  trade,  you  know, 
Miss  Wren,”  returned  Eugene.  “Much  as 
people’s  breaking  promises  and  contracts  and 
bargains  of  all  sorts  makes  good  for  my  trade.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  Miss  Wren  re- 
torted ; “ but  you  had  better  by  half  set  up  a 
pen-wiper,  and  turn  industrious,  and  use  it.” 

“ Why,  if  we  were  all  as  industrious  as  you, 
little  Busy-Body,  we  should  begin  to  work  as 
soon  as  we  could  crawl,  and  there  would  be  a 
bad  thing!” 

“Do  you  mean,”  returned  the  little  creature, 
with  a flush  suffusing  her  face,  “ bad  for  your 
backs  and  your  legs  ?” 

“No,  no,  no,”  said  Eugene;  shocked— to  do 
him  justice — at  the  thought  of  trifling  with  her 
infirmity.  “Bad  for  business,  bad  for  business. 
If  we  all  set  to  work  as  soon  as  we  could  use  our 
hands,  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  dolls’  dress- 
makers.” 

“There’s  something  in  that,”  replied  Miss 
Wren;  “you  have  a sort  of  an  idea  in  your 
noddle  sometimes.”  Then,  in  a changed  tone, 
“ Talking  of  ideas,  my  Lizzie,”  they  were  sitting 
side  by  side  as  they  had  sat  at  first,  “ I wonder 
' how  it  happens  that  when  I am  work,  work, 
working  here,  all  alone  in  the  summer-time,  I 
smell  flowers.” 

“ As  a commonplace  individual,  I should  say,” 
Eugene  suggested  languidly — for  he  was  growing 
weary  of  the  person  of  the  house — “that  you 
smell  flowers  because  you  do  smell  flowers.” 
Voj^XXIX.— No.  174.— 3 G 
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“No  I don’t,”  said  the  little  creature,  resting 
one  arm  upon  the  elbow  of  her  chair,  resting  her 
chin  upon  that  hand,  and  looking  vacantly  be- 
fore her;  “this  is  not  a flowery  neighborhood. 

It’s  any  thing  but  that.  And  yet  as  I sit  at 
work  I smell  miles  of  flowers.  I smell  roses 
till  I think  I see  the  rose-leaves  lying  in  heaps, 
bushels,  on  the  floor.  I smell  fallen  leaves  till 
I put  down  my  hand — so— and  expect  to  make 
them  rustle.  I smell  the  white  and  the  pink 
May  in  the  hedges,  and  all  sorts  of  flowers  that 
I never  was  among.  For  I have  seen  very  few 
flowers  indeed  in  my  life.” 

“ Pleasant  fancies  to  have,  Jenny  dear !”  said 
her  friend : with  a glance  toward  Eugene  as  if 
she  would  have  asked  him  whether  they  were 
given  the  child  in  compensation  for  her  losses. 

“ So  I think,  Lizzie,  when  they  come  to  me. 

And  the  birds  I hear!  Oh!”  cried  the  little 
creature,  holding  out  her  hand  and  looking  up- 
ward, “how  they  sing!” 

There  was  something  in  the  face  and  action 
for  the  moment  quite  inspired  and  beautiful. 

Then  the  chin  dropped  musingly  upon  the  hand 
again. 

“I  dare  say  my  birds  sing  better  than  other 
birds,  and  my  flowers  smell  better  than  other 
flowers.  For  when  I was  a little  child,”  in  a 
tone  as  though  it  were  ages  ago,  “the  children 
that  I used  to  see  early  in  the  morning  were  very 
different  from  any  others  that  I ever  saw.  They 
were  not  like  me ; they  were  not  chilled,  anx- 
ious, ragged,  or  beaten;  they  were  never  in 
pain.  They  were  not  like  the  children  of  the 
neighbors ; they  never  made  me  tremble  all  over 
by  setting  up  shrill  noises,  and  they  never  mock- 
ed me.  Such  numbers  of  them  too!  All  in 
white  dresses,  and  with  something  shining  on 
the  borders,  and  on  their  heads,  that  I have 
never  been  able  to  imitate  with  my  work,  though 
I know  it  so  well.  They  used  to  come  down  in 
long  bright  slanting  rows,  and  say  all  together, 

* Who  is  this  in  pain ! Who  is  this  in  pain !’ 

When  I told  them  who  it  was,  they  answered, 

* Come  and  play  with  us !’  When  I said  ‘ I nev- 
er play ! I can’t  play !’  they  swept  about  me 
and  took  me  up,  and  made  me  light.  Then  it 
was  all  delicious  ease  and  rest  till  they  laid  me 
down,  and  said,  all  together,  ‘Have  patience, 
and  we  will  come  again.’  Whenever  they  came 
back,  I used  to  know  they  were  coming  before 
I saw  the  long  bright  rows,  by  hearing  them 
ask,  all  together  a long  way  off,  ‘Who  is  this 
in  pain ! who  is  this  in  pain  !’  And  I used  to 
cry  out,  ‘O  my  blessed  children,  it’s  poor  me. 

Have  pity  on  me.  Take  me  up  and  make  me 
lighy ’” 

By  degrees,  as  she  progressed  itj,  this  remem- 
brance, the  hand  was  raised,  the  late  ecstatic 
look  returned,  and  she  became  quite  beautiful. 

Having  so  paused  for  a moment,  silent,  with  a 
listening  smile  upon  her  face,  she  looked  round 
and  recalled* herself. 

“What  poor  fun  you  think  me;  don’t  you, 

Mr.  Wrayburn?  You  may  well  look  tired  of 
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me.  But  it’s  Saturday  night,  and  I won’t  de- 
tain you.” 

“That  is  to  say,  Miss  Wren,”  observed  Eu- 
gene, quite  ready  to  profit  by  the  hint,  “yon 
wish  me  to  go  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  Saturday  night,”  she  returned, 
“and  my  child’s  coming  home.  And  my  child 
is  a troublesome  bad  child,  and  costs  me  a world 
of  scolding.  I would  rather  you  didn’t  see  my 
child.”, 

“ A doll  ?”  said  Eugene,  not  understanding, 
and  looking  for  an  explanation. 

But  Lizzie,  with  her  lips  only,  shaping  the 
two  words,  “Her  father,”  he  delayed  no  lon- 
ger. He  took  his  leave  immediately.  At  the 
corner  of  the  street  he  stopped  to  light  another 
cigar,  and  possibly  to  ask  himself  what  he  was 
doing  otherwise.  If  so,  the  answer  was  indefin- 
ite and  vague.  Who  knows  what  he  is  doing 
who  is  careless  what  he  does  ! 

A man  stumbled  against  him  as  ho  turned 
away,  who  mumbled  some  maudlin  apology. 
Looking  after  this  man,  Eugene  saw  him*  go  in 
at  the  door  by  which  he  himself  had  just  come 
out. 

On  the  man’s  stumbling  into  the  room  Lizzie 
rose  to  leave  it. 

“ Don’t  go  away,  Miss  Hcxam,”  he  said  in  a 
submissive  manner,  speaking  thickly  and  with 
difficulty.  “Don’t  fly  from  unfortunate  man  in 
shattered  state  of  health.  Give  poor  invalid 
honor  of  your  company.  It  ain’t — ain’t  catch- 
ing.” 

Lizzie  murmured  that  she  had  something  to 
do  in  her  own  room,  and  went  away  up  stairs. 

“ How's  my  Jenny  ?”  said  the  man,  timidly. 
“How’s  my  Jenny  Wren,  best  of  children,  ob- 
ject dearest  affections  broken-hearted  invalid  ?” 

To  which  the  person  of  the  house,  stretching 
out  her  arm  in  an  attitude  of  command,  replied 
with  irresponsive  asperity : “Go  along  with  you  ! 
Go  along  into  your  corner ! Get  into  your  cor- 
ner directly!” 

The  wretched  spectacle  made  as  if  he  would 
have  offered  some  remonstrance ; but  not  ven- 
turing to  resist  the  person  of  the  house,  thought 
better  of  it,  and  went  and  sat  down  on  a partic- 
ular chair  of  disgrace. 

“Oh-h-h!”  cried  the  person  of  the  house, 
pointing  her  little  finger.  “You  bad  old  boy! 
Oh-h-h  you  naughty,  wicked  creature!  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?” 

The  shaking  figure,  unnerved  and  disjointed 
from  head  to  foot,  put  out  its  two  hands  a little 
way,  as  making  overtures  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. Abject  tears  stood  in  its  eyes,  and 
stained  the  blotched  red  of  its  cheeks.  The 
swollen  lead-colored  under  lip  trembled  with  a 
shameful  whine.  The  whole  indecorous  thread- 
bare min,  from  the  broken  shoes  to  the  prema- 
turely-gray  scanty  hair,  groveled.  Not  with 
any  sense  worthy  to  be  called  a sense,  of  this 
dire  reversal  of  the  places  of  parent  and  child, 
but  in  a pitiful  expostulation  to  be  let  off  from 
a scolding. 


“/know  your  tricks  and  your  manners,”  cried 
Miss  Wren.  “/  know  where  you’ve  been  to!” 
(which  indeed  it  did  not  require  discernment  to 
discover).  “Oh,  you  disgraceful  old  chap!” 

The  very  breathing  of  the  figure  was  contempt- 
ible, as  it  labored  and  rattled  in  that  operation, 
like  a blundering  clock. 

“Slave,  slave,  slave,  from  morning  to  night,” 
pursued  the  person  of  the  house,  “and  all  for 
this ! What  do  you  mean  by  it?” 

There  was  something  in  that  emphasized 
“What,”  which  absurdly  frightened  the  fig- 
ure. As  often  as  the  person  of  the  house  work- 
ed her  way  round  to  it— even  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  it  was  coming — he  collapsed  in  an  extra 
degree. 

“ I wish  you  had  been  taken  up,  and  locked 
up,”  said  the  person  of  the  house.  “ I wish  you 
had  been  poked  into  cells  and  black  holes,  and 
run  over  by  rats  and  spiders  and  beetles.  / know 
their  tricks  and  their  manners,  and  they’d  have 
tickled  you  nicely.  Ain’t  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  stammered  the  father. 

“Then,”  said  the  person  of  the  house,  terrify- 
ing him  by  a grand  muster  of  her  spirits  and 
forces  before  recurring  to  the  emphatie  word, 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  it?” 

“Circumstances  over  which  had  no  control,” 
was  the  miserable  creature’s  plea  in  extenuation.  * 

“ /’ll  circumstance  you  and  control  you  too,” 
retorted  the  person  of  the  house,  speaking  with 
vehement  sharpness,  “if  you  talk  in  that  way. 
I’ll  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police,  and  have 
you  fined  five  shillings  when  you  can’t  pay,  and 
then  I won’t  pay  the  money  for  you,  and  you’ll 
be  transported  for  life.  How  should  you  like  to 
be  transported  for  life  ?” 

“Shouldn’t  like  it.  Poor  shattered  invalid. 
Trouble  nobody  long,”  cried  the  wretched  figure. 

“Come,  come !”  said  the  person  of  the  house, 
tapping  the  table  near  her  in  a business-like 
manner,  and  shaking  her  head  and  her  chin; 
“you  know  what  you’ve  got  to  do.  Put  down 
your  money  this  instant.” 

The  obedient  figure  began  to  rummage  in  its 
pockets. 

“Spent  a fortune  out  of  your  wages,  I’ll  be 
bound !”  said  the  person  of  the  house.  “Put  it 
here ! All  you’ve  got  left ! Every  farthing !” 

Such  a business  as  he  made  of  collecting  it 
from  his  dogs’-eared  pockets ; of  expecting  it  in 
this  pocket,  and  not  finding  it ; of  not  expecting 
it  in  that  pocket,  and  passing  it  over;  of  finding 
no  pocket  where  that  other  pocket  ought  to  be ! 

“Is  this  all?”  demanded  the  person  of  the 
house,  when  a confused  heap  of  pence  and  shil- 
lings lay  on  the  table. 

“Got  no  more,”  was  the  rueful  answer,  with  . 
an  accordant  shake  of  the  head. 

“ Let  me  make  sure.  You  know  what  you’ve 
got  to  do.  Turn  all  your  pockets  inside  out, 
and  leave  ’em  so  !”  cried  the  person  of  the  house, 
j He  obeyed.  And  if  any  thing  could  have 
• made  him  look  more  abject  or  more  dismally 
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ridiculous  than  before,  it  would  have  been  his 
so  displaying  himself. 

“ Here’s  but  seven  and  eight-pence  half-pen- 
ny !*'  exclaimed  Miss  Wren,  after  reducing  the 
heap  to  order.  “Oh,  you  prodigal  old  son! 
Now  you  shall  be  starved." 

“No,  don’t  starve  me,"  he  urged,  whimper- 
ing. 

“If  you  were  treated  as  you  ought  to  be," 
said  Miss  Wren,  “you’d  be  fed  upon  the  skew- 
ers of  cats’  meat ; — only  the  skewers,  after  the 
cats  had  had  the  meat.  As  it  is,  go  to  bed." 

When  he  stumbled  out  of  the  corner  to  com- 
ply, he  again  put  out  both  his  hands,  and  plead- 
ed : “ Circumstances  over  which  no  control — " 

“Get  along  with  you  to  bed!"  cried  Miss 
Wren,  snapping  hirp  up.  “Don’t  speak  to  me. 
I’m  not  going  to  forgive  you.  Go  to  bed  this 
moment !” 

Seeing  another  emphatic  “What"  upon  its 
way,  he  evaded  it  by  complying,  and  was  heard 
to  shuffle  heavily  up  stairs,  and  shut  his  door, 
and  throw  himself  on  his  bed.  Within  a little 
while  afterward  Lizzie  came  down. 

“ Shall  we  have  our  supper,  Jenny  dear  ?" 

“Ah!  bless  us  and  save  us,  we  need  have 
something  to  keep  us  going,"  returned  Miss  Jen- 
ny, shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Lizzie  laid  a cloth  upon  the  little  bench  (more 
f handy  for  the  person  of  the  house  than  an  ordi- 
nary table),  and  put  upon  it  such  plain  fare  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  have,  and  drew  up  a 
stool  for  herself. 

“Now  for  supper!  What  are  you  thinking 
of,  Jenny  darling?" 

“ I was  thinking,"  she  returned,  coming  out 
of  a deep  study,  “what  I would  do  to  Him,  if 
he  should  turn  out  a drunkard." 

“Oh,  but  he  won’t,"  said  Lizzie.  “You’ll 
take  care  of  that,  beforehand." 

“ I shall  try  to  take  care  of  it  beforehand,  but 
he  might  deceive  me.  Oh,  my  dear,  all  those 
fellows  with  their  tricks  and  their  manners  do 
deceive!"  With  the  little  fist  in  full  action. 
“And  if  so,  I tell  yon  what  I think  I’d  do. 
When  he  was  asleep,  I’d  make  a spoon  red-hot, 
and  I’d  have  some  boiling  liquor  bubbling  in  a 
sauce-pan,  and  I’d  take  it  out  hissing,  and  I’d 
open  his  mouth  with  the  other  hand — or  perhaps 
he’d  sleep  with  his  mouth  ready  open— and  I’d 
pour  it  down  his  throat,  and  blister  it  and  choke 
him." 

“I  am  sure  you  would  do  no  such  horrible 
thing,"  said  Lizzie. 

“Shouldn’t  I?  Well;  perhaps  I shouldn’t. 
But  I should  like  to !" 

“Iam  equally  sure  you  would  not." 

“Not  even  like  to?  Well,  you  generally 
know  best  Only  yon  haven’t  always  lived 
among  it  as  I have  lived — and  your  back  isn’t 
bad  and  your  legs  are  not  queer." 

As  they  went  on  with  their  supper  Lizzie 
tried  to  bring  her  round  to  that  prettier  and 
better  state.  But  the  charm  was  broken.  The 
person  of  the  house  was  the  person  of  a house 


full  of  sordid  shames  and  cares,  with  an  upper 
room  in  which  that  abased  figure  was  infecting 
even  innocent  sleep  with  sensual  brutality  and 
degradation.  The  doll’s  dress-maker  had  be- 
come a little  quaint  shrew ; of  the  world,  world- 
ly ; of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Poor  doll’s  dress-maker ! How  often  so  dragged 
down  by  hands  that  should  have  raised  her  up ; 
how  often  so  misdirected  when  losing  her  way 
on  the  eternal  road,  and  asking  guidance.  Poor, 
poor  little  doll’s  dress-maker !’’ 


CHAPTER  III. 

A PIECE  OP  WORK. 

Britannia,  sitting  meditating  one  fine  day 
(perhaps  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  is  present- 
ed on  the  copper  coinage),  discovers  all  of  a 
sudden  that  she  wants  Yeneering  in  Parliament. 

It  occurs  to  her  that  Yeneering  is  “a  represent- 
ative man’’ — which  can  not  in  these  times  be 
doubted — and  that  Her  Majesty’s  faithful  Com- 
mons are  incomplete  without  him.  So,  Britan- 
nia mentions  to  a legal  gentleman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance that  if  Veneering  will  “put  down" 
five  thousand  pounds,  he  may  write  a couple  of 
initial  letters  after  his  name  at  the  extremely 
cheap  rate  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  per 
letter.  It  is  clearly  understood  between  Britan-’ 
nia  and  the  legal  gentleman  that  nobody  is  to 
take  up  the  five  thousand  pounds,  but  that  be- 
ing put  down  they  will  disappear  by  magical 
conjuration  and  enchantment. 

The  legal  gentleman  in  Britannia’s  confidence 
going  straight  from  that  lady  to  Yeneering,  thus 
commissioned,  Veneering  declares  himself  high- 
ly flattered,  but  requires  breathing-time  to  as- 
certain “whether  his  friends  will  rally  round 
him."  Above  all  things,  he  says,  it  behooves 
him  to  be  clear,  at  a crisis  of  his  importance, 
“whether  his  friends  will  rally  round  him." 

The  legal  gentleman,  in  the  interests  of  his  cli- 
ent can  not  allow  much  time  for  this  purpose, 
os  the  lady  rather  thinks  she  knows  somebody 
prepared  to  put  down  six  thousand  pounds ; but 
he  says  he  will  give  Veneering  four  hours. 

Veneering  then  says  to  Mrs. Veneering,  “We 
must  work, " and  throws  himself  into  a Hansom 
cab.  Mrs.  Veneering  in  the  same  moment  re- 
linquishes baby  to  Nurse ; presses  her  aquiline 
hands  upon  her  brow,  to  arrange  the  throbbing 
intellect  within ; orders  out  the  carriage ; and 
repeats  in  a distracted  and  devoted  manner, 
compounded  of  Ophelia  and  any  self-immolat- 
ing female  of  antiquity  you  may  prefer,  “We 
must  work." 

Veneering  having  instructed  his  driver  to 
charge  at  the  Public  in  the  streets,  like  the 
Life-Guards  at  Waterloo,  is  driven  furiously  to 
Duke  Street,  Saint  James’s.  There,  he  finds 
Twemlow  in  his  lodgings,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  a secret  artist  who  has  been  doing  something 
to  his  hair  with  yolks  of  eggs.  The  process  re- 
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quiring  that  Twemlow  shall,  for  two  hours  after 
the  application,  allow  his  hair  to  stick  upright 
and  dry  gradually,  he  is  in  an  appropriate  state 
for  the  receipt  of  startling  intelligence ; looking 
equally  like  the  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill, 
and  King  Priam  on  a eertain  incendiary  occa- 
sion not  wholly  unknown  as  a neat  point  from 
the  classics. 

“My  dear  Twemlow/ ' says  Veneering,  grasp- 
ing both  his  hands,  “as  the  dearest  and  oldest 
of  my  friends — ” 

(“Then  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  about  it 
in  future,”  thinks  Twemlow,  “and  I am  !”) 

“ — Are  you  of  opinion  that  your  cousin,  Lord 
Snigsworth,  would  give  his  name  as  a Member 
of  my  Committee  ? I don’t  go  so  far  as  to  ask 
for  his  lordship ; I only  ask  for  bis  name.  Do 
you  think  he  would  give  me  his  name  ?” 

In  sudden  low  spirits,  Twemlow  replies,  “I 
don’t  think  he  would.” 

“ My  political  opinions,”  says  Veneering,  not 
previously  aware  of  having  any,  “are  identical 
with  those  of  Lord  Snigsworth,  and  perhaps  as 
a matter  of  public  feeling  and  public  principle 
Lord  Snigsworth  would  give  me  his  name.” 

“It  might  be  so,”  says  Twemlow;  “but — ” 
And  perplexedly  scratching  his  head,  forgetful 
of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  is  the  more  discomfited  by 
being  reminded  how  sticky  he  is. 

“Between  such  old  and  intimate  friends  as 
ourselves,”  pursues  Veneering,  “there  should 
in  such  a case  be  no  reserve.  Promise  me  that 
if  I ask  you  to  do  any  thing  for  me  which  you 
don’t  like  to  do,  or  feel  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  doing,  you  will  freely  tell  me  so.” 

This  Twemlow  is  so  kind  as  to  promise,  with 
every  appearance  of  most  heartily  intending  to 
keep  his  word. 

“ Would  you  have  any  objection  to  write  down 
to  Snigsworthy  Park,  and  ask  this  favor  of  Lord 
Snigsworth?  Of  course  if  it  were  granted  I 
should  know  that  I owed  it  solely  to  you ; while 
at  the  same  time  you  would  put  it  to  Lord  Snigs- 
worth entirely  upon  public  grounds.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  ?” 

Says  Twemlow,  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
“You  have  exacted  a promise  from  me.” 

“I  have,  my  dear  Twemlow.” 

“ And  you  expect  me  to  keep  it  honorably.” 

“I  do,  my  dear  Twemlow.” 

“On  the  whole,  then; — observe  me,”  urges 
Twemlow,  with  great  nicety,  as  if,  in  the  case 
of  its  having  been  off  the  whole,  he  would  have 
done  it  directly — “on  the  whole,  I mnst  beg 
you  to  excuse  me  from  addressing  any  com- 
munication to  Lord  Snigsworth.” 

“ Bless  you,  bless  you !”  says  Veneering ; hor- 
ribly disappointed,  but  grasping  him  by  both 
hands  again,  in  a particularly  fervent  manner. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  poor  Twem- 
low should  decline  to  inflict  a letter  on  his  no- 
ble cousin  (who  has  gout  in  the  temper),  inas- 
much as  his  noble  cousin,  who  allows  him  a 
small  annuity  on  which  he  lives,  takes  it  out  of 
him,  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  extreme  severity; 


putting  him,  when  he  visits  at  Snigsworthy  Park, 
under  a kind  of  martial  law ; ordaining  that  he 
shall  hang  his  hat  on  a particular  peg,  sit  on  a 
particular  chair,  talk  on  particular  subjects  to 
particular  people,  and  perform  particular  exer- 
cises : such  as  sounding  the  praises  of  the  Fam- 
ily Varnish  (not  to  say  Pictures),  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  choicest  of  the  Family  Wines  un- 
less expressly  invited  to  partake. 

“ One  thing,  however,  I can  do  for  you,”  says 
Twemlow ; 44  and  that  is,  work  for  you.” 

Veneering  blesses  him  again. 

“I’ll  go,”  says  Twemlow,  in  a rising  hurry 
of  spirits,  “to  the  club; — let  us  see  now;  what 
o’clock  is  it?” 

“Twenty  minutes  to  eleven.” 

“ I’ll  be,”  says  Twemlow,  “ at  the  club  by  ten 
minutes  to  twelve,  and  I’ll  never  leave  it  all 
day.” 

Veneering  feels  that  his  friends  are  rallying 
round  him,  and  says,  “Thank  you,  thank  you. 

I knew  I could  rely  upon  you.  I said  to  Anas- 
tatia  before  leaving  home  just  now  to  come  to 
you — of  course  the  first  friend  1 have  seen  on  a 
subject  so  momentous  to  me,  my  dear  Twem- 
low— I said  to  Anastatia,  4 We  must  work.’  ” 

“You  were  right,  you  were  right,”  replies 
Twemlow.  “Tell  me.  Is  she  working?” 

44  She  is,”  says  Veneering. 

“Good!”  cries  Twemlow,  polite  little  gentle-  • 
man  that  he  is.  44  A woman’s  tact  is  invalua- 
ble. To  have  the  dear  sex  with  us  is  to  have 
every  thing  with  us.” 

“ But  you  have  not  imparted  to  me,”  remarks 
Veneering,  “what  you  think  of  my  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  ?” 

“I  think,”  rejoins  Twemlow,  feelingly,  “that 
it  is  the  best  club  in  London.” 

Veneering  again  blesses  him,  plunges  down 
stairs,  rushes  into  his  Hansom,  and  directs  the 
driver  to  be  up  and  at  the  British  Public,  and 
to  charge  into  the  City. 

Meanwhile  Twemlow,  in  an  increasing  hurry 
of  spirits,  gets  his  hair  down  as  well  as  he  can — 
which  is  not  very  well ; for,  after  these  glutin- 
ous applications  it  is  restive,  and  has  a surface 
on  it  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  pastry — and 
gets  to  the  club  by  the  appointed  time.  At  the 
club  he  promptly  secures  a large  window,  writ- 
ing materials,  and  all  the  newspapers,  and  es- 
tablishes himself,  immovable,  to  be  respectfully 
contemplated  by  Pall  Mall.  Sometimes,  when 
a man  enters  who  nods  to  him,  Twemlow  says,  # 
44  Do  you  know  Veneering  ?”  Man  says,  “ No ; 
member  of  the  club?”  Twemlow  says,  “Yes. 
Coming  in  for  Pocket-Breaches.”  Man  says, 

44  Ah ! Hope  he  may  find  it  worth  the  money !” 
yawns,  and  saunters  out.  Toward  six  o’clock 
of  the  afternoon  Twemlow  begins  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  positively  jaded  with  work, 
and  thinks  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
not  brought  up  as  a Parliamentary  agent. 

From  Twemlow’s,  Veneering  dashes  at  Pod- 
snap's  place  of  business.  Finds  Podsnap  read- 
ing the  paper,  standing,  and  inclined  to  be  o»p 
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torical  over  the  astonishing  discovery  he  hasj 
made,  that  Italy  is  not  England.  Respectfully 
entreats  Podsnap’s  pardon  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  his  words  of  wisdom,  and  informs  him  what  is 
in  the  wind*.  Tells  Podsnap  that  their  political 
opinions  are  identical.  Gives  Podsnap  to  un- 
derstand that  he,  Veneering,  formed  his  political 
opinions  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  him,  Pod- 
snap. Seeks  earnestly  to  know  whether  Pod- 
snap “ will  rally  round  him  ?’ ’ 

Says  Podsnap,  something  sternly.  “Now, 
first  of  all,  Veneering,  do  you  ask  my  advice  ?” 

Veneering  falters  that  as  so  old  and  so  dear  a 
friend — 

“ Yes,  yes,  that’s  all  very  well,”  says  Pod- 
snap; “but  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
take  this  borough  of  Pocket-Breaches  on  its  own 
terms,  or  do  you  ask  my  opinion  whether  you 
shall  take  it  or  leave  it  alone  ?” 

Veneering  repeats  that  his  heart’s  desire  and 
his  soul’s  thirst  are,  that  Podsnap  shall  rally 
round  him. 

“ Now,  I’ll  be  plain  with  you,  Veneering,” 
says  Podsnap,  knitting  his  brows.  “You  will 
infer  that  I don’t  care  about  Parliament,  from 
the  fact  of  my  not  being  there  ?” 

Why,  of  course  Veneering  knows  that ! Of 
course  Veneering  knows  that  if  Podsnap  chose 
to  go  there,  he  would  be  there,  in  a space  of 
* time  that  might  be  stated  by  the  light  and 
thoughtless  as  a jiffy. 

“It  is  not  worth  my  while,”  pursues  Pod- 
snap, becoming  handsomely  mollified,  “ and  it 
is  the  reverse  of  important  to  my  position.  But 
it  is  not  my  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  law  for  an- 
other man,  differently  situated.  You  think  it 
is  worth  your  while,  and  is  important  to  your 
position.  Is  that  so  ?” 

Always  with  the  proviso  that  Podsnap  will 
rally  round  him,  Veneering  thinks  it  is  so. 

“Then  you  don’t  ask  my  advice,”  says  Pod- 
snap. “ Good.  Then  I won’t  give  it  you.  But 
you  do  ask  ray  help.  Good.  Then  I’ll  work 
for  you.” 

Veneering  instantly  blesses  him,  and  apprises 
him  that  Twemlow  is  already  working.  Pod- 
snap does  not  quite  approve  that  any  body  should 
be  already  working — regarding  it  rather  in  the 
light  of  a liberty — but  tolerates  Twemlow,  and 
says  he  is  a well-connected  old  female  who  will 
do  no  harm. 

“ I have  nothing  very  particular  to  do  to-day,” 
adds  Podsnap,  “and  I’ll  mix  with  some  influ- 
ential people.  I had  engaged  myself  to  dinner, 
but  I’ll  send  Mrs.  Podsnap  and  get  off  going  my- 
self, and  I’ll  dine  with  you  at  eight.  It’s  im- 
portant we  should  report  progress  and  compare 
notes.  Now,  4et  me  see.  You  ought  to  have  a 
couple  of  active,  energetic  fellows,  of  gentleman- 
ly manners,  to  go  about.” 

Veneering,  after  cogitation,  thinks  of  Boots 
and  Brewer. 

“ Whom  I have  met  at  your  house,”  says  Pod- 
snap. “Yes.  They’ll  do  very  well.  Let  them 
each  have  a cab,  and  go  about.” 


Veneering  immediately  mentions  what  a bless- 
ing he  feels  it  to  possess  a friend  capable  of  such 
grand  administrative  suggestions,  and  really  is 
elated  at  this  going  about  of  Boots  and  Brewer, 
as  an  idea  wearing  an  electioneering  aspect  and 
looking  desperately  like  business.  Leaving  Pod- 
snap, at  a hand-gallop,  he  descends  upon  Boots 
and  Brewer,  who  enthusiastically  rally  round 
him  by  at  once  bolting  off  in  cabs,  taking  oppo- 
site directions.  Then  Veneering  repairs  to  the 
legal  gentleman  in  Britannia’s  confidence,  and 
with  him  transacts  some  delicate  affairs  of  busi- 
ness, and  issues  an  address  to  the  independent 
electors  of  Pocket-Breaches,  announcing  that  he 
is  coming  among  them  for  their  suffrages,  as  the 
mariner  returns  to  the  home  of  his  early  child- 
hood : a phrase  which  is  none  the  worse  for  his 
never  having  been  near  the  place  in  his  life,  and 
not  even  now  distinctly  knowing  where  it  is. 

Mrs.  Veneering,  during  the  same  eventful 
hours,  is  not  idle.  No  sooner  does  the  carriage 
turn  out,  all  complete,  than  she  turns  into  it,  all 
complete,  and  gives  the  word  “To  Lady  Tip- 
pins’s.  ” That  charmer  dwells  over  a stay-maker’s 
in  the  Belgravian  Borders,  with  a life-size  mod- 
el in  the  window  on  the  ground-floor,  of  a dis- 
tinguished beauty  in  a blue  petticoat,  stay-lace 
in  hand,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  town 
in  innocent  surprise.  As  well  she  may,  to  find 
herself  dressing  under  the  circumstances. 

Lady  Tippins  at  home?  Lady  Tippins  at 
home,  with  the  room  darkened,  and  her  back 
(like  the  lady’s  at  the  ground-floor  window, 
thongh  for  a different  reason)  cunningly  turned 
toward  the  light.  Lady  Tippins  is  so  surprised 
by  seeing  her  dear  Mrs.  Veneering  so  early — in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  pretty  creature  calls 
it — that  her  eyelids  almost  go  up,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  emotion. 

To  whom  Mrs.  Veneering  incoherently  com- 
municates, how  that  Veneering  has  been  offered 
Pocket-Breaches ; how  that  it  is  the  time  for  ral- 
lying round ; how  that  Veneering  has  said,  “We 
must  work  how  that  she  is  here,  as  a wife  and 
mother,  to  entreat  Lady  Tippins  to  work  ; how 
that  the  carriage  is  at  Lady  Tippins’s  disposal 
for  purposes  of  work ; how  that  she,  proprie- 
tress of  said  bran-new  elegant  equipage,  will  re- 
turn home  on  foot — on  bleeding  feet,  if  need  be 
— to  work  (not  specifying  how)  until  she  drops 
by  the  side  of  baby’s  crib. 

“My  love,”  says  Lady  Tippins,  “compose 
yourself:  we’ll  bring  him  in.”  And  Lady  Tip- 
pins really  does  work,  and  work  the  Veneering 
horses  too ; for  she  clatters  about  town  all  dAy, 
calling  upon  every  body  she  knows,  and  show- 
ing her  entertaining  powers  and  green  fan  to 
immense  advantage,  by  rattling  on  with,  My 
dear  soul,  what  do  you  think  ? What  do  you 
suppose  me  to  be  ? You’ll  never  guess.  I’m 
pretending  to  be  an  electioneering  agent.  And 
for  what  place  of  all  places?  Pocket-Breaches. 

And  why  ? Because  the  dearest  friend  I have 
in  the  world  has  bought  it.  And  who  is  the 
dearest  friend  I have  in  the  world  f A man  of 
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the  name  of  Veneering.  Not  omitting  his  wife, 
who  is  the  other  dearest  friend  I have  in  the 
world,  and  I positively  declare  I torgot  their 
baby,  who  is  the  other.  And  we  are  carrying 
on  this  little  farce  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
isn’t  it  refreshing ! Then,  my  precious  child, 
the  fun  of  it  is  that  nobody  knows  who  these 
Veneerings  are,  and  that  they  know  nobody,  and 
that  they  have  a house  out  of  the  Tales  of  the  j 
Genii,  and  give  dinners  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Curious  to  see  ’em,  my  dear?  Say 
you*ll  know  'em.  Come  and  dine  with  ’em. 
They  sha’n’t  bore  you.  Say  who  shall  meet 
you.  We’ll  make  up  a party  of  our  own,  and 
I’ll  engage  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  you 
for  one  single  moment.  You  really  ought  to  see 
their  gold  and  silver  camels.  I call  their  din- 
ner-table the  Caravan.  Do  come  and  dine  with 
my  Veneerings,  ray  own  Veneerings,  my  ex- 
clusive property,  the  dearest  friends  I have  in 
the  world!  And  above  all,  my  dear,  be  sure 
you  promise  me  your  vote  and  interest  and  all 
sorts  of  plumpers  for  Pocket-Breaches ; for  we 
couldn’t  think  of  spending  sixpence  on  it,  my 
love,  and  can  only  consent  to  be  brought  in  by 
the  spontaneous  thingummies  of  the  incorrupt- 
ible whatdoyoucallums. 

Now  the  point  of  view  seized  by  the  be- 
witching Tippins,  that  this  same  working  and 
rallying  round  is  to  keep  up  appearances,  may 
have  something  in  it,  but  not  all  the  truth. 
More  is  done,  or  considered  to  be  done — which 
does  as  well — by  taking  cabs,  and  “going  about,” 
than  the  fair  Tippins  knew  of.  Many  vast  vague 
reputations  have  been  made,  solely  by  taking 
cabs  and  going  about.  This  particularly  obtains 
in  all  Parliamentary  affairs.  Whether  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  be  to  get  a man  in,  or  get  a man 
out,  or  get  a man  over,  or  promote  a railway,  or 
jockey  a railway,  or  what  else,  nothing  is  under- 
stood to  be  so  effectual  as  scouring  nowhere  in  a 
violent  hurry — in  short,  as  taking  cabs  and  going 
about. 

Probably  because  this  reason  is  in  the  air, 
Twemlow,  far  from  being  singular  in  his  persua- 
sion that  he  works  like  a Trojan,  is  capped  by 
Podsnap,  who  in  his  turn  is  capped  by  Boots 
and  Brewer.  At  eight  o’clock,  when  ail  these 
hard  workers  assemble  to  dine  at  Veneering’s,  it 
is  understood  that  the  cabs  of  Boots  and  Brewer 
mustn’t  leave  tire  door,  but  that  pails  of  water 
must  be  brought  from  the  nearest  baiting-place, 
and  cast  over  the  horses’  legs  on  the  very  spot, 
lest  Boots  and  Brewer  should  have  instant  occa- 
sion to  mount  and  away.  Those  fleet  messen- 
gers require  the  Analytical  to  see  that  their  hats 
are  deposited  where  they  can  be  laid  hold  of  at 
an  instant’s  notice ; and  they  dine  (remarkably 
well  though)  with  the  air  of  firemen  in  charge 
of  an  engine,  expecting  intelligence  of  some  tre- 
mendous conflagration. 

Mrs.  Veneering  faintly  remarks,  as  dinner 
opens,  that  many  such  days  would  be  too  much 
for  her. 

44  Many  such  days  would  be  too  much  for  all 


of  us,”  says  Podsnap;  “but  we’ll  bring  him 
in!” 

“We’ll  bring  him  in,”  says  Lady  Tippins, 
sportively  waving  her  green  fan.  “ Veneering 
forever!” 

“ We’ll  bring  him  in !”  says  Twemlow. 

“ We’ll  bring  him  in !”  say  Boots  and  Brewer. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  bring  him  in,  Pocket- 
Breaches  having  closed  its  little  bargain,  and 
there  being  no  opposition.  However,  it  is  agreed 
that  they  must  “work”  to  the  last,  and  that  if 
they  did  not  work,  something  indefinite  would 
happen.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  they  arc  all 
so  exhausted  with  the  work  behind  them,  and 
need  to  be  fortified  for  the  work  before  them,  as 
to  require  peculiar  strengthening  from  Veneer- 
ing’s cellar.  Therefore,  the  Analytical  has  or- 
ders to  produce  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  his 
bins,  and  therefore  it  falls  out  that  rallying  be- 
comes rather  a trying  word  for  the  occasion; 
Lady  Tippins  being  observed  gamely  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  rearing  round  their  dear  Veneer- 
ing ; Podsnap  advocating  roaring  round  him ; 
Boots  and  Brewer  declaring  their  intention  of 
reeling  round  him ; and  Veneering  thanking  his 
devoted  friends  one  and  all,  with  great  emotion, 
for  rarullarulling  round  him. 

In  these  inspiring  moments  Brewer  strikes 
out  an  idea  which  is  the  great  hit  of  the  day. 
He  consults  his  watch,  and  says  (like  Guy 
Fawkes),  he’ll  now  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  see  how  things  look. 

44  I’ll  keep  about  the  lobby  for  an  hour  or  so,” 
says  Brewer,  with  a deeply  mysterious  counte- 
nance; 44  and  if  things  look  well,  I won’t  come 
back,  but  will  order  my  cab  for  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

44  You  couldn’t  do  better,”  says  Podsnap. 

Veneering  expresses  his  inability  ever  to  ac- 
knowledge this  last  service.  Tears  stand  in  Mrs. 
Veneering’s  affectionate  eyes.  Boots  shows  envy, 
loses  ground,  and  is  regarded  as  possessing  a 
second-rate  mind.  They  all  crowd  to  the  door, 
to  see  Brewer  off.  Brewer  says  to  his  driver, 
“Now,  is  your  horse  pretty  fresh?”  eying  the 
animal  with  critical  scrutiny.  Driver  says  he’s 
as  fresh  as  butter.  “ Put  him  along,  then,”  says 
Brewer ; 44  House  of  Commons.”  Driver  darts 
up,  Brewer  leaps  in,  they  cheer  him  as  he  de- 
parts, and  Mr.  Podsnap  says,  44  Mark  my  words, 
Sir.  That’s  a man  of  resource ; that’s  a man  to 
make  his  way  in  life.” 

When  the  time  comes  for  Veneering  to  de- 
liver a neat  and  appropriate  stammer  to  the  men 
of  Pocket-Breaches,  only  Podsnap  and  Twem- 
low accompany  him  by  railway  to  that  seques- 
tered spot.  The  legal  gentleman  is  at  the  Pock- 
et-Breaches Branch  Station,  with  an  open  car- 
riage with  a printed  bill  44  Veneering  forever!” 
stuck  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a wall;  and  they 
gloriously  proceed,  amidst  the  grins  of  the  popu- 
lace, to  a feeble  little  town-hall  on  crutches, 
with  some  onions  and  boot-laces  under  it,  which 
the  legal  gentleman  says  are  a Market;  and 
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from  the  front  window  of  that  edifice  Veneering 
speaks  to  the  listening  earth.  In  the  moment 
of  his  taking  his  hat  off,  Podsnap,  as  per  agree- 
ment made  with  Mrs.  Veneering,  telegraphs  to 
that  wife  and  mother,  “ He’s  up.” 

Veneering  loses  his  way  in  the  usual  No 
Thoroughfares  of  speech,  and  Podsnap  and 
Twemlow  say  Hear  hear ! and  sometimes,  when 
he  can’t  by  any  means  back  himself  out  of  some 
very  unlucky  No  Thoroughfare,  “He-a-a-r 
He-a-a-r!”  with  an  air  of  facetious  conviction, 
as  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  thing  gave  them  a sen- 
sation of  exquisite  pleasure.  But  Veneering 
makes  two  remarkably  good  points ; so  good, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
to  him  by  the  legal  gentleman  in  Britannia’s 
confidence,  while  briefly  conferring  on  the 
6tairs. 

Point  the  first  is  this.  Veneering  institutes 
an  original  comparison  between  the  country  and 
a ship ; pointedly  calling  the  ship  the  Vessel  of 
the  State,  and  the  Minister  the  Man  at  the 
Helm.  Veneering’s  object  is  to  let  Pocket- 
Breaches  know  that  his  friend  on  his  right 
(Podsnap)  is  a man  of  wealth.  Consequently 
says  he,  “And,  gentlemen,  when  the  timbers 
of  the  Vessel  of  the  State  are  unsound  and  the 
Man  at  the  Helm  is  unskillful,  would  those  great 
Marine  Insurers,  who  rank  among  our  world- 
famed  merchant -princes  — would  they  insure 
her,  gentlemen?  Would  they  underwrite  her? 
Would  they  incur  a risk  in  her?  Would  they 
have  confidence  in  her?  Why,  gentlemen,  if  I 
appealed  to  my  honorable  friend  upon  my  right, 
himself  among  the  greatest  and  most  respected 
of  that  great  and  much-respected  class,  he  would 
answer  No !” 

Point  the  second  is  this.  The  telling  fact  that  | 
Twemlow  is  related  to  Lord  Snigsworth  must  be 
let  off.  Veneering  supposes  a state  of  public 
affairs  that  probably  never  could  by  any  possi- 
bility exist  (though  this  is  not  quite  certain,  in 
consequence  of  his  picture  being  unintelligible 
to  himself  and  every  body  else),  and  thus  pro- 
ceeds: “Why,  gentlemen,  if  I were  to  indicate 
such  a programme  to  any  class  of  society,  I say 
it  would  be  received  with  derision,  would  be 
pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn.  If  I indicated 
such  a programme  to  any  worthy  and  intelligent 
tradesman  of  your  town — nay,  I will  here  be 
personal,  and  say  Our  town — what  would  he  re- 
ply ? He  would  reply,  ‘ Away  with  it  !*  That’s 
what  he  would  reply,  gentlemen.  In  his  honest 
indignation  he  would  reply,  ‘Away  with  it!’ 
But  suppose  I mounted  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  Suppose  I drew  my  arm  through  the 
arm  of  my  respected  friend  upon  my  left,  and, 
walking  with  him  through  the  ancestral  woods 
of  his  family,  and  under  the  spreading  beeches 
of  Snigsworthy  Park,  approached  the  noble 
hall,  crossed  the  court-yard,  entered  by  the 
door,  went  up  the  staircase,  and,  passing  from 
room  to  room,  found  myself  at  last  in  the  august 
presence  of  my  friend’s  near  kinsman,  Lord 
Snigsworth.  And  suppose  I said  to  that  ven- 


erable earl,  4 My  Lord,  I am  here  before  your 
lordship,  presented  by  your  lordship’s  near  kins- 
man, my  friend  upon  my  left,  to  indicate  that 
programme;’  what  would  his  lordship  answer? 
Why,  he  would  answer,  ‘ Away  with  it  !*  That’s 
what  he  would  answer,  gentlemen.  ‘Away 
with  it!’  Unconsciously  using,  in  his  exalted 
sphere,  the  exact  language  of  the  worthy  and 
intelligent  tradesman  of  our  town,  the  near  and 
dear  kinsman  of  my  friend  upon  my  left  would 
answer  in  his  wrath,  4 Away  with  it !’  ” 

Veneering  finishes  with  this  last  success,  and 
Mr.  Podsnap  telegraphs  to  Mrs.  Veneering, 
“ He’s  down.” 

Then  dinner  is  had  at  the  Hotel  with  the  legal 
gentleman,  and  then  there  are  in  due  succession, 
nomination,  and  declaration.  Finally  Mr.  Pod- 
snap  telegraphs  to  Mrs.  Veneering,  “We  have 
brought  him  in.” 

Another  gorgeous  dinner  awaits  them  on  their 
return  to  the  Veneering  halls,  and  Lady  Tippins 
awaits  them,  and  Boots  and  Brewer  await  them. 
There  is  a modest  assertion  on  every  body’s  part 
that  every  body  single-handed  “brought  him 
in;”  but  in  the  main  it  is  conceded  by  all  that 
that  stroke  of  business  on  Brewer’s  part,  in  go- 
ing down  to  the  House  that  night  to  see  how 
things  looked,  was  the  master-stroke. 

A touching  little  incident  is  related  by  Mrs. 
Veneering  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Veneering  is  habitually  disposed  to  be  tearful, 
and  has  an  extra  disposition  that  way  after  her 
late  excitement.  Previous  to  withdrawing  from 
the  dinner-table  with  Lady  Tippins  she  says,  in 
a pathetic  and  physically  weak  masiner : 

“You  will  all  think  it  foolish  of  me,  I know, 
but  I must  mention  it.  As  I sat  by  Baby’s 
crib,  on  the  night  before  the  election,  Baby  was 
very  uneasy  in  her  sleep.” 

The  Analytical  chemist,  who  is  gloomily  look- 
ing on,  has  diabolical  impulses  to  suggest  “Wind” 
and  throw  up  his  situation ; but  represses  them. 

“After  an  interval  almost  convulsive,  Baby 
curled  her  little  hands  in  one  another  and 
smiled.” 

Mrs.  Veneering  stopping  here,  Mr.  Podsnap 
deems  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say  : “I  wonder 
why !” 

“Could  it  be,  I asked  myself,”  says  Mrs. 
Veneering,  looking  about  her  for  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  “that  the  Fairies  were  telling 
Baby  that  her  papa  would  shortly  be  an  M.P.  ?” 

So  overcome  by  the  sentiment  is  Mrs.  Veneer- 
ing that  they  all  get  up  to  make  a clear  stage  for 
Veneering,  who  goes  round  the  table  to  the  res- 
cue and  bears  her  out  backward,  with  her  feet 
impressively  scraping  the  carpet : after  remark- 
ing that  her  work  has  been  too  much  for  her 
strength.  Whether  the  fairies  made  any  men- 
tion of  the  five  thousand  pounds,  and  it  dis- 
agreed with  Baby,  is  not  speculated  upon. 

Poor  little  Twemlow,  quite  done  up,  is  touch- 
ed, and  still  continues  touched  after  he  is  safely 
housed  over  the  livery-stable  yard  in  Duke  Street, 
Saint  James’s.  But  there,  upon  his  sofa,  a tre- 
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mendous  consideration  breaks  in  upon  the  mild  After  having  paced  the  room  in  distress  of 
gentleman,  putting  all  softer  considerations  to  mind,  with  bis  hand  to  his  forehead,  the  inno- 
the  rout.  cent  Twemlow  returns  to  his  sofa  and  moans : 

“Gracious  Heavens!  Now  I have  time  to  “I  shall  either  go  distracted,  or  die,  of  this 
think  of  it,  he  never  saw  one  of  his  constituents  man.  He  comes  upon  me  too  late  in  life.  I 
in  all  his  days  until  we  saw  them  together!”  am  not  strong  enough  to  bear  him !” 

Jlkntjjli]  iRtrnrit  nf  Current  Cnrnts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1st  of  October.  We 
have  the  details  of  Sherman’s  movements  by 
which  the  capture  of  Atlanta  was  effected.  These 
and  Sheridan’s  brilliant  operations  in  the  Yallev  of 
the  Shenandoah  form  the  main  topics  of  our  military 
record  for  the  month. 

After  the  failure  of  M ‘Cook’s  and  Stoneman’s 
raids  against  the  Macon  Road,  and  the  very  limited 
success  which  attended  Kilpatrick,  Shermans  army 
seemed  to  many  to  have  come  to  a dead-lock  before 
Atlanta.  Ever  from  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign Sherman  had  held  fast  to  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad.  After  he  had  reached  Atlanta  it  became 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  preserve  his  hold  upon 
that  road,  which  was  the  sole  artery  through  which  j 
his  army  was  sustained  with  food  and  replenished  ! 
with  ammunition.  So  long  as  his  cavalry  remained 
to  him  in  full  force  the  military  problem  was  a very  j 
simple  one.  Holding  the  Chattanooga  Road  he  j 
could  extend  his  lines  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
the  Augusta  Road ; indeed,  after  crossing  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, he  firmly  held  Decatur  on  that  road  with 
the  army  of  the  Tennessee  under  M*Pherson,  and 
was  able  to  destroy  the  eastern  communications  of 
Hood  quite  effectually ; but  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  maintain  this  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  Hav-  j 
ing  so  completely  destroyed  it  as  to  make  it  useless  i 
to  Hood  for  some  w*eeks,  Sherman,  after  having 
fought  the  battles  of  the  20th  and  22d  of  July,  1 
threw  his  left  around,  and,  maintaining  his  hold  on  I 
the  Chattanooga  Road,  extended  his  lines  nearly  to 
the  West  Point  Road  on  the  wTest  side  of  Atlanta. 
Then  w-as  fought  the  battle  of  July  28,  which,  like 
those  of  the  20th  and  22d,  resulted  favorably.  Sher- 
man now  depended  upon  liis  cavalry  to  destroy  the 
West  Point  and  Macon  roads.  M ‘Cook’s  and  Stone-  ! 
man’s  expeditions  not  only  failed,  but  resulted  dis- 
astrously, for  one-half  of  Sherman’s  cavalry  horses 
end  equipments  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
Kilpatrick  then  tried  his  hand  at  raiding;  but  ; 
though  promising  much  he  accomplished  little.  It ' 
then  appeared,  as  we  said  before,  that  Sherman  had  j 
come  to  a dead-lock ; and  but  for  Hoods  rashness,  1 
which  might  safely  be  calculated  on,  it  would  have  | 
so  proved.  Hood,  thinking  it  w’ould  now  be  his  j 
best  move  to  disturb  Sherman’s  rear,  sent  General  i 
Wheeler  with  a cavalry  force  estimated  at  ten  thou- 
sand toward  thattanooga.  Hood  s temerity  was 
Sherman’s  opportunity.  Sherman  knew  that  the  ! 
rebel  army  was  supplied  now'  almost  entirely  by  the  ! 
Macon  Road,  and  that,  while  the  great  depots  for 
provision  were  on  that  road,  only  one  or  two  days’  j 
rations  at  a time  passed  into  Atlanta.  He  determ-  i 
ined,  therefore,  to  plant  his  entire  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Twentieth,  Slocum’s  Corps,  on  the  | 
Macon  Road,  just  below  the  junction  of  that  road 
with  the  West  Point  Road.  A single  corps  secure- 
ly intrenched  would,  in  the  absence  of  the  Confed-  I 
crate  cavalry,  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  immense  i 
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depots  of  supplies  and  the  fords  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. Sherman,  therefore,  with  his  army  broke 
camp  on  the  25th  of  August  and  left  Atlanta.  Al- 
ready three  thousand  wagons  and  one  thousand  am- 
bulances had  been  selected  for  the  use  of  the  main 
column ; the  rest  w'ere  sent  across  the  Chattahoochee 
by  three  different  crossings,  viz. : Pace’s  Fern*,  the 
Railroad  Bridge,  and  Turner’s  Ferry.  The  Twen- 
tieth Corps  followed  on  the  25th,  supported  by  the 
Fourth.  The  next  morning  Slocum’s  command 
w'ere  securely  intrenched  on  the  bank  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee nearest  Atlanta.  The  same  day  the 
Fourth  Corps,  appearing  to  follow  toward  the 
river,  took  the  Newman  Road  and  moved  south- 
west. The  army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Howard, 
followed  toward  Fairburn  on  the  West  Point  Road, 
taking  the  extreme  right  of  the  moving  column. 
Schofield’s  Corps  remained  behind  to  cover  the  left, 
but  on  the  28th  also  withdrew*.  On  that  day  Jeff 
C.  Davis,  with  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  reached  Red 
Oak  on  the  West  Point  Road,  thirteen  miles  from 
Atlanta,  and  began  the  destruction  of  the  road,  in 
which  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Fourth  Corps. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  moved  from  Fairburn 
to  Rcupo  Place,  near  Jonesborough  ; the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  from  Red  Oak,  via  Shoal  Creek 
Church,  to  Conch’s ; the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  via  Red 
Oak  and  Mims,  to  Maury’s  Hill.  Thus  the  entire 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Slocum’s  Corps,  was 
now  on  the  march.  The  Confederates  thought  Sher- 
man was  in  full  retreat.  The  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see approached  Jonesborough ; Thomas,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  was  further  to  the  left,  holding 
the  centre  of  the  moving  column ; while  Schofield, 
w ith  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  held  the  ex- 
treme left.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  on  the 
1st  of  September  held  a strong  position  on  the  Macon 
Road,  below'  Rough  and  Ready ; Thomas  another 
position  on  the  road  farther  South  ; while  Howard 
and  Jeff  C.  Davis  were  fighting  Hardee  and  Lee  at 
Jonesborough. 

The  Confederates  at  first  assumed  the  offensive  and 
were  repulsed.  Davis  at  5 p.m.  struck  the  road 
above  Jonesborough,  and  cut  off  Hardee  and  Lee  at 
that  place  from  Stew'art’s  Corps,  which  Hood  re- 
tained at  Atlanta.  Davis  made  an  attack  on  Har- 
dee, and  flanked  him  on  the  left,  the  Fourth  Corps  at 
the  same  time  flanking  on  the  right.  The  Fourteenth 
Corps  then  charged,  and  the  Confederates,  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  gave  way,  leaving  their  works 
and  a thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
erals.  While  mentioning  Davis’s  fight  at  Jones- 
borough, Logan’s  of  the  day  before  should  also  be 
recorded.  The  Fifteenth  Corps,  holding  the  left  of 
the  Array  of  the  Tennessee,  was  attacked  by  the 
Confederates.  The  affair  did  not  last  long — not  more 
than  an  hour;  but  the  enemy  was  driven  back, 
leaving  in  Logan’s  hands  800  prisoners,  including 
a major-general  and  a brigadier. 

On  the  night  of  September  1 Hardee  and  Lee  re- 
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treated  toward  Macon.  The  same  night  Hood  evac-  and  Godwin  were  killed ; among  the  wounded  were 
uated  Atlanta.  Slocum’s  corps  immediately  took  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  son  of  the  General-in-Chief.  On 
possession,  and  Sherman's  army  has  been  concen-  the  Federal  side  General  David  A.  Russell  was 
trated  at  Atlanta.  This  city  is  to  be  made  a grand  killed.  After  the  battle  of  Winchester  Torbert’s 
military  post.  All  the  inhabitants,  loyal  and  dis-  command  was  sent  around  to  push  up  the  Luray 
loyal,  were  ordered  to  leave,  and  a truce  of  ten  days,  Valley  and  intercept  Early’s  retreat ; but  meeting 
commencing  September  14,  was  established  to  carry  a heavy  force  of  Confederate  Cavalry  at  Luray 
out  the  order.  On  the  10th  of  September  Governor  Court  House  he  was  detained  from  his  main  object, 
Brown  of  Georgia  withdrew  from  Hood’s  army  the  although  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  force  op- 
militia  of  that  State,  “in  the  hope  that  he  should  posed  to  him. 

be  able  to  return  it,  with  greater  numbers  and  equal  The  capture,  by  the  Confederate  General  llamp- 
efficiency,  when  the  interest  of  the  public  service  ton,  of  2500  beeves  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Septem- 
requires  it.”  her  10,  was  one  of  the  most  annoying  occurrences 

In  the  week  commencing  Sunday,  September  18,  of  the  war.  Estimating  each  beef  at  800  pounds, 
Sheridan  defeated  Early,  and  drove  him  to  Staun-  Hampton  by  this  success  obtained  a month's  supply 
ton.  On  Sunday,  the  18th,  General  Gordon’s  Di-  for  Lee’s  army,  allowing  each  soldier  one  pound  of 
vision  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  meat  per  day. 

attacked  Averill's  corps  at  Martinsburg  and  was  John  C.  Fremont  and  John  Cochrane,  who  were 
driven  back  to  Darkesville.  Sheridan’s  command  nominated  at  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  and 
had  for  some  days  held  a strong  position  in  the  vi-  Vice-Presidency,  have  withdrawn.  Mr.  Fr6mont, 
cinity  of  the  railroad  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Win-  in  his  letter  of  withdrawal,  says  that  the  canvass  has 
Chester;  his  right  wing,  under  General  Crook,  and  been  entered  upon  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the 
consisting  of  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  posted  union  of  the  Republican  Party  a paramount  noces- 
at  Summit  Point,  while  the  left  rested  on  the  Win-  sity.  The  Chicago  platform  is  simply  separation; 
Chester  and  Berrvville  pike  a few  miles  further  M‘Clellan’s  letter  of  acceptance  re-establishment 
south.  When  Gordon  made  his  attack  on  Sunday,  w ith  slavery ; the  Republican  candidate  is  pledged  to 
the  great  mass  of  Early's  army  was  gathered  to-  j the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  without  slavery, 
gether  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Stephen-  Between  these  issues  he  could  have  no  doubt;  and 
son’s  Depot,  and  northwest  of  the  position  held  by  he  therefore  w ithdrew,  not  to  aid  the  triumph  of  Lin- 
Sheridan.  A rapid  advance  along  the  Winchester  j coin,  but  to  do  his  part  toward  preventing  the  elec- 
pike  and  across  the  Opequan  River  westward  would  tion  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  respect  to 
place  the  Federal  army  directly  in  Early's  rear.  Mr.  Lincoln  he  reiterated  what  he  had  said  in  his 
The  opportunity  as  soon  as  offered  was  embraced,  letter  of  acceptance.  “ I consider,”  he  says,  “that 
Sunday  afternoon  Sheridan  had  his  troops  under  his  administration  has  been  politically,  militarily, 
arms.  His  plan  was  to  advance  at  three  o’clock  on  and  financially  a failure,  and  that  its  necessary  con- 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  with  the  Sixth  and  Nine-  tinuancc  is  a cause  of  regret  for  the  country.”  The 
teenth  Corps ; Crook,  following  two  hours  afterward,  Cleveland  Convention  was  to  have  been  such  an  ex- 
was  to  join  the  main  column  at  the  crossing  of  the  pression  of  opinion  as  would  have  rendered  Mr.  Lin- 
Opequan.  In  order  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  coin's  nomination  impossible  ; but  circumstances  * 
Torbertand  Averill,  with  a large  cavalry  force,  were  had  given  him  the  nomination,  and  “established 
to  demonstrate  on  his  left.  Wilson’s  Cavalry  Di-  ' for  him  a character  among  the  people  which  leaves 
vision  crossed  the  Opequan,  followed  by  the  Sixth  j now  no  choice.  United,  the  Republican  party  is 
Corps.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  W’as  delayed,  and  reasonably  sure  of  success;  divided,  the  result  of 
this  gave  Early  time  to  draw  in  his  left.  The  Fed-  the  Presidential  election  is  at  least  doubtful.” — 
oral  advance  wa9  therefore  stubbornly  resisted.  In-  Mr.  Cochrane,  in  declining  the  nomination,  says: 
deed  the  first  and  second  lines  were  thrown  into  “ Peace  and  division,  or  w*ar  and  the  Union.  Oth- 
sorae  confusion.  As  soon,  however,  as  Sheridan  had  er  alternative  there  is  none.  And  as  I am  still  of 
placed  his  artillery  order  wras  restored,  and  then  fol-  the  mind  that  once  led  mo  to  the  field  writh  the  sol- 
lowed  one  of  tho  most  fiercely  contested  battles  of  diers  of  the  Republic,  I can  not  now”  hold  a position 
the  war.  The  opposing  lines  at  some  points  were  which,  by  dividing,  hazards  the  success  of  those 
not  more  than  200  yards  apart.  At  a critical  point  . who,  whatever  their  differences  at  other  points,  agree 
of  the  battle  a cavalry  charge  was  ordered  on  the  , as  upon  tho  question  of  first  consequence  that  tho 
right,  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  Sheri-  1 restoration  of  the  Union  can  not  be  effected  without 
dan's  favor.  Early’s  army  was  driven  from  the  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  wrar.” 
field  in  confusion  and  retreated  to  Fisher’s  Hill,  State  elections  have  been  held  in  Vermont  and 
three  miles  south  of  Strasburg.  He  was  closely  Maine.  Both  States  went  strongly  Republican.  In 
pursued  by  Sheridan,  who  attacked  him  at  Fisher’s  Vermont  the  vote  showed  an  increase  of  about  2600 
LI  ill  on  the  22d.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  over  that  of  the  last  election,  of  which  the  Repub- 
afternoon.  Crook’s  command  advanced  on  Early’s  licans  gained  2000,  the  Democrats  COO ; the  Repub- 
left  and  rear,  while  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  lican  majority  for  Governor  being  18,0^0  in  a vote 

attacked  in  front.  The  position  held  by  the  Con-  ; of  42,000. In  Maine  the  total  vote  w*as  about 

federates  was  thought  to  be  impregnable,  but  it  was  j 8000  less  than  at  the  last  election,  the  two  parties 
taken  with  twenty  guns  and  between  one  and  two  losing  almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  respect- 
thousand  prisoners.  The  pursuit  was  still  contin-  ■ ive  votes.  The  Republican  majority  for  Governor 
ued  toward  Staunton.  It  is  impossible  accurately  wras  about  16,000  in  a vote  something  more  than 
to  report  the  losses  on  cither  side.  In  the  battle  100,000.  The  Legislatures  of  both  States  are  strong- 
of  Winchester  Sheridan  lost  quite  heavily,  but  at  ly  Republican.  In  New  York  the  Democrats  have 
Fisher's  Hill  his  loss  was  very  light.  In  both  bat-  nominated  for  re-election  as  Governor  Hon.  Horatio 
ties,  and  during  the  hot  pursuit,  over  ten  thousand  Seymour.  The  Union  candklate  is  Hon.  Reuben 
of  Early's  forces  were  put  out  of  combat  before  he  E.  Fenton,  a prominent  member  of  Congress,  orig- 
reached  Staunton.  At  Winchester  Generals  Rhodes  inally  elected  as  a Democrat. 
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Crusoe's  Island , with  A dcenturcs  in  California 
and  Washoe , by  J.  Ross  Browne.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.)  A dozen  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  a series  of  papers  under  the  title  of 
“Crusoe  Life.”  A vessel  in  which  the  writer  wras 
voyaging  from  New  York  to  California  was  be- 
calmed off  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  He  with 
ten  others  put  off*  in  a small  boat  for  the  island, 
some  seventy  miles  distant.  They  reached  it  w ith 
some  difficulty,  remained  there  a couple  of  days 
exploring  the  island,  and  then  regained  the  ship. 
Upon  this  slight  foundation  w as  built  up  a series  of 
strange  adventures,  “ founded  on  fact,”  which  gave 
promise  that  Mr.  Browne  would  prove  to  be  the 
most  original  and  genial  American  humorist.  This 
promise  was  abundantly  justified  a few  years  later 
by  his  book  “ Yusef,”  a record  of  a tour  through 
Sicily  and  the  Iloly  Land.  Subsequently  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine  have  been  enriched  w ith  accounts 
of  Mr.  Browne’s  varied  travels  in  divers  portions 
of  the  globe — California  and  Iceland,  Washoe  and 
Germany,  Norway  and  Arizona.  These  are  all 
marked  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  au- 
thor. At  the  bottom  of  all  is  sound  common  sense, 
keen  observation,  and  a quick  perception  of  odd 
phases  of  character;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  odd 
phases  of  even  the  most  commonplace  characters. 
If  there  is  any  thing  quaint  or  humorous  in  any 
person  whom  he  meets,  it  is  sure  to  be  draw’n  out 
by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  Mr.  Browne’s  genial 
humor.  His  sketches  of  character  are  just  enough 
heightened  and  exaggerated  to  render  them  perfect 
likenesses.  Hundreds  of  travelers  have  been  “ drag- 
omaned”  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  by  the  renowned 
Yusef  (the  Arabic  for  Joe)  Badra ; several  had  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  journey,  but  nobody  saw  in 
him  any  thing  w*orth  writing  about.  Browne  saw 
him,  caught  the  salient  features  of  the  man,  height- 
ened them  a little  hero  and  there,  and  made  him  im- 
mortal. So  Geir  Zodga  had  guided  travelers  by 
scores  to  the  Icelandic  Geysers,  and  doubtless  seem- 
ed to  them  a good,  stolid,  matter-of-fact  fellow ; but 
under  Browne’s  genial  influence  the  inner  man 
peeped  out,  one  of  the  finest,  quaintest  fed  low’s  im- 
aginable. In  nothing  is  Browne  more  happy  than 
in  hitting  off  the  traveling  John  Bull,  w'hether  with 
the  infallible  Murray  in  his  hand  he  studies  art  in 
Italian  galleries,  or,  equipped  with  patent  rod,  silver- 
mounted  reel,  and  flies  warranted  to  kill,  he  patiently 
whips  the  Norwegian  streams  for  impossible  trout ; 
or  provided  with  the  thousand  and  one  absolute 
necessities  of  a gentleman,  he  undertakes  to  “rough 
it”  in  the  wilds  of  California.  Leech  does  not  more 
cleverly  hit  off  the  Englishman  at  home  than 
Browne  does  the  Briton  abroad,  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil, for  he  is  as  clever  w’ith  one  as  the  other.  There 
is  nothing  ill-humored  in  Mr.  Browne’s  humor.  He 
likes  the  wtrld,  and  every  body  in  it ; and  so  every 
body  likes  him.  He  can  not  travel  a day  in  the 
strangest  country  without  making  friends.  With 
just  Italian  enough  to  grope  his  way  through  the 
lingua-franca  of  the  Oriental  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  just  German  enough  to  enable  him  to 
guess  at  an  occasional  word  of  Norwegian,  he  man- 
ages to  find  out  more  about  the  people  of  these  ex- 
treme regions  than  most  travelers  who  have  spent 
half  a life-time  among  them.  It  is  really  a matter 
of  congratulation  that  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
tills  keen  observer  and  genial  humorist  are  to  be 
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collected  in  a series  of  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the 
first. 

A zarian , by  Harriet  E.  Prescott.  No  other 
of  the  rising  writers  of  our  day  manifests  so  marked 
an  individuality  of  style  as  Miss  Prescott.  Its  most 
obvious  characteristic  is  its  affluence  of  diction. 
This  consists  not  merely  in  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  words,  which  the  dullest  writer 
may  attain  by  diligent  study  of  the  dictionary,  but 
quite  as  much  in  the  rare  artistic  skill  with  which 
she  uses  them.  Her  style,  as  truly  as  that  of 
Thackeray,  though  in  a quite  different  wav,  is  of 
itself  a delight.  In  mere  description  she  has  no 
living  rival.  Beyond  the  writings  of  the  BrontO 
sisters,  and  hardly  within  them,  wc  know  of  no- 
thing in  their  way  equal  to  the  tide  and  storm 
scenes  in  “Yet’s  Christmas  Box,”  the  lonely,  livid 
marshes  in  the  “Tale  of  the  Trefethness,”  and  the 
miasmatic  Southern  lagoons  in  “Madeleine  Schaff- 
er.” No  person,  we  think,  ever  painted  in  words 
such  pictures  of  jewels,  embossed  cups,  and  chased 
rings;  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  wines.  The  words 
sparkle  and  glow  like  diamonds  and  rubies,  like 
roses,  nectarines,  and  golden  wine.  She  has  shown 
equal  power  over  certain  phases  of  character,  por- 
traying them  with  the  intuitive  pow’er  of  genius; 
and  even  when  she  fails,  the  very  failure  is  of  a 
kind  that  demonstrates  her  ability  to  have  succeed- 
ed. It  is  true  that  she  often  wastes  her  wonder- 
ful w ord-embroidery  upon  a worthless  fabric.  The 
plots  of  many  of  her  stories  are  trivial,  and  those 
of  some  repulsive.  Of  these  w’e  trust  that  the  last 
has  been  written ; that  Miss  Prescott  has  passed 
the  “ Storm  and  Stress”  period  of  her  literary  ca* 
reer.  Wc  accept  “ Azarian”  as  an  augury  of  this. 
It  is  a work  of  art  in  a far  higher  sense  than  any 
thing  she  has  before  produced.  If  the  colors  are 
less  brilliant,  it  is  not  only  because  the  subject  de- 
manded a more  subdued  tone,  but  because  they  are 
more  harmoniously  blended.  It  is  a study  of  life 
and  character,  without  startling  events  or  improba- 
ble situations,  but  far  enough  removed  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  life  to  relieve  it  from  tameness  and 
insipidity.  She  styles  the  book  “an  Episode,” 
w’hich  wre  conceive  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
“Fragment,”  or  a “Study.”  Indeed,  we  must 
consider  all  that  Miss  Prescott  has  yet  written  as 
trials  and  studies.  It  rests  with  herself  to  say 
whether  she  shall  produce  a great  “work.”  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the  admirable 
“ School  and  Family  Series”  edited  by  Marctus 
Willson  and  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
for  which  the  younger  portions  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration have  cause  to  be  grateful.  The  I*iimary 
Speller , with  its  hundreds  of  graphic  illustrations 
of  familiar  objects,  renders  easy  that  terrible  first 
step  to  recorded  knowledge  by  which  the  four- 
year-old  child  learns  the  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween the  three  unmeaning  characters,  c-a-t,  and 
the  whiskered  mouser  purring  before  the  fire.  That 
one  step  taken,  the  barrier  to  all  the  w isdom  con- 
tained in  books  is  broken  down. — The  Larger 
Speller  is  a cheerful  guide  to  children  of  a larger 
growth  through  the  mazes  of  our  most  irregular 
system  of  orthography.  No  one  can  fairly  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  these  two  little  books,  and  the 
amount  of  thought  bestowed  upon  their  prepara- 
tion, unless  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
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them  with  the  books  which  undertook  to  perform  a 
similar  work  in  his  childhood. 

Captain  Brand , by  “ Harry  Gringo.”  Viewed 
simply  as  a dashing  sea-story,  this  novel,  by  Cap- 
tain Henry  A.  Wise,  now  the  chief  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
among  the  very  best  of  the  class,  which  includes 
the  best  works  of  Cooper  and  Marrvatt,  of  the  au- 
thor of  “Tom  Cringle’s  Log”  ami  “The  Green 
Hand.”  The  author  knows  the  sea  in  every  clime, 
and  the  ships  that  sail  tipon  it,  and  the  sailors  who 
man  them.  He  is  familiar  with  every  aspect  of 
ocean  and  sky  in  storm  or  calm.  Besides  the  merit 
of  Captain  Brand  as  a picture  of  nautical  life,  the 
story  of  the  novel  is  of  the  most  high- wrought, 
tragic  interest.  The  reader  who  demands  excite- 
ment in  a novel  can  not  fail  to  be  abundantly  grat- 
ified by  this.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Blennerhassett  Papers , edited  bv  William 
H.  Safford.  The  biographers  of  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett, foremost  among  whom  is  the  editor  of  this 
volume,  were  aware  that  this  unfortunate  man  left 
behind  him  many  papers  of  considerable  value.  But 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family,  who  would  not  allow  free  use  to  be  made 
of  them.  These  scruples  were  at  last  overcome,  and 
the  papers  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Safford. 
The  story  of  the  beautiful  home  in  the  Calypso’s 
Island  in  the  Ohio,  was  well  known.  No  one  who 
knew'  any  thing  of  the  character  of  poor  Blenner- 
hassett supposed  that  any  thing  that  he  could  say 
would  throw  new  light  upon  the  political  movement 
in  which  he  was  for  a few  months  so  strangely  in- 
volved in  connection  with  Aaron  Burr,  the  second 
and  least  detestable  of  the  three  arch-traitors  in 
American  history.  The  writer  of  this  notice  perused 
these  papers  months  before  Mr.  Safford  was  able  to 
obtain  them.  There  were  a few  letters  from  Burr, 
but,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  he  would  write 
nothing  of  importance  to  any  man,  certainly  not  to 
one  like  Blennerhassett.  Some  portions  of  the  pa- 
pers, how  ever,  give  new  information  as  to  the  latter 
days  of  poor  Blennerhassett,  and  of  his  unfortunate 
family.  There  is  in  all  biography  hardly  any  thing 
more  mournful  than  the  story,  set  forth  in  his  own 
letters,  of  the  man  returning,  at  threescore,  penni- 
less and  broken-hearted,  to  the  country  which  he 
had  left  in  the  prime  of  manhood  rich  and  hopeful. 
How  he  begged  this  old  friend  to  get  him  some  post, 
at  home  or  abroad,  by  which  he  and  his  children — 
more  helpless  than  himself— might  live.  Could  not 
that  get  him  a judicial  appointment  in  Canada?  or 
another  an  assistant-barristership  in  Ireland,  or  the 
agency  of  an  estate?  Would  not  another  like  a 
companion  whose  habits  were  those  of  a literary 
man,  and  who  was  a proficient  in  music,  though  he 
could  accommodate  himself  to  any  mode  of  life? 
Could  not  another  gain  for  him  a place  under  the 
government  of  the  South  American  republic  of 
Colombia?  Or  still  another  a public  situation  in 
Portugal,  legal  or  diplomatic ; or,  if  w orst  came  to 
worst,  in  the  Church  ? — for  he  was,  as  he  asserted 
in  strict  confidence,  tm  bon  Catholique.  Or  perhaps 
another  could  get  him  two  or  three  pupils  to  w'hom 
he  would  impart  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  any  profession  in  life : would  a hundred 
pounds  a year  from  each  be  too  mud*  for  him  to 
expect? — if  so,  he  would  take  less.  And  then  the 
letters  from  his  poor  wife,  who  had  come  to  America 
with  him  a quarter  of  a century  before,  rich,  beau- 
tiful, and  accomplished,  with  a future  apparently  as 
bright  as  that  of  any  woman  on  the  continent. 


How  she  had  to  tell  of  one  son,  their  eldest,  w hom, 
in  the  heyday  of  the  great  Burr  scheme,  hardly  a 
dozen  years  before,  she  expected  to  see  the  heir 
of  a dukedom,  in  the  golden  empire  of  Aaron  I., 
now  a poor  imbecile  drunkard,  selling  for  rum  tho 
clothes  with  w’hich  charity  had  supplied  him,  and 
at  last  wandering  off  to  New  Orleans  and  disappear- 
ing from  human  sight.  And  then  of  the  second 
son — good,  kind,  docile,  apparently  intelligent,  well 
educated,  but  somehow  incapable  of  earning  his 
bread.  These  are  some  of  the  new  points  in  the 
story  of  Blennerhassett  brought  out  in  these  “Pa- 
pers.” If  Mr.  Safford  had  contented  himself  with 
writing  a new  Life  of  Blennerhassett,  by  tho  aid  of 
these  papers,  instead  of  almost  hiding  them  under  a 
mass  of  cumbrous  history  of  the  “ Wilkinson  and 
Burr  Revolution,”  and  an  “account  of  the  Spanish 
Association  of  Kentucky,”  he  w'ould  have  made  a 
smaller,  and  we  think  a much  better  book.  Still, 
if  he  has  not  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  mate- 
rials, he  has  made  a good  use  of  them,  and  his  work 
is  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  domain  of  American 
History.  (Published  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  and  Bald- 
win.) 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  “Harper’s  Library 
of  Select  Novels”  are  the  following:  Lindesfam 
Chase , by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  which  the 
author  has  put  himself  fairly  into  competition  with 
his  more  celebrated  brother,  the  author  of  “ Orley 
Farm,”  as  a delineator  of  life  and  manners  in  a quiet 
cathedral  town  and  among  the  surrounding  gentry. 
Tho  single  character  of  Marguerite,  the  English 
girl  wfho  has  been  lien  elevee  by  a French  kinswo- 
man, and  of  her  mavi,  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer,  the 
calculating  voung  banker,  are  as  carefully  studied 
and  skillfully  developed  as  any  personages  in  Bal- 
zac.  Not  Dead  Yet , by  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  is 

a very  successful  story  of  the  Wilkie  Collins  school, 
in  which  the  main  interest  lies  in  the  plot,  and  the 
reader  is  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual  suspense  as  to 
how  every  thing  will  come  out.  The  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  managed. Xfaurice  Dering , by  the 

author  of  “ Guy  Livingston,”  is  characterized  in  no 
small  degree  by  that  intense  “ muscular  un-Chris- 
tianity”  by  which  that  famous  story  startled  novel 
readers  some  ten  years  ago.  While  this  novel  falls 
somewhat  below  “Guy  Livingston,”  it  certainly 
rises  above  any  of  the  works  of  the  author  which 
immediately  succeeded  it. 

The  Cruise  of  the  A labama , by  Raphael  Semmes. 
Although  this  work  is  not  ostensibly  prepared  by 
Captain  Semmes,  it  is  almost  wholly  made  up  from 
his  journals,  an  anonymous  editor  merely  supplying 
a few  pages  of  biographical  laudation.  To  ail  real 
intents  it  is  an  autobiography.  When  the  rebell- 
ion broke  out  Raphael  Semmes,  a native  of  Mary- 
land, for  thirty -five  years  an  officer  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  Commander,  and  was  moreover  a member 
of  the  Light-house  Board,  offered  hife  services  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  offer,  written  from  Washington, 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Mont- 
gomery. Having  telegraphed  that  he  would  come 
at  once,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  message  summoning  him  to 
Montgomery  and  his  reply  passed  unquestioned 
over  the  telegraphic  line  to  and  from  Washington. 
From  Montgomery  he  was  sent  North  to  purchase 
arms  and  munitions.  Thence  he  was  recalled  to 
take  command  of  a steamer,  to  be  known  as  the 
Sumtei’,  fitting  out  at  New  Orleans.  He  left  his 
wife  and  young  daughters  in  Washington,  and  while 
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he  was  burning  American  vessels  they  were  safe 
and  unmolested  in  the  United  States,  where,  for 
aught  we  know,  they  still  are. 

The  Sumter  escaped  the  blockade  at  the  close  of 
July,  1861,  and  began  her  work  of  destruction  in 
the  Gulf  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  She 
then  shot  across  the  Atlantic,  and  finally'  put  into 
the  port  of  Gibraltar,  where,  being  closely  block- 
aded by  the  Tuscarora  and  Kearsarge,  she  w as  dis- 
mantled and  sold.  Her  cruise  lasted  six  months, 
during  which  she  captured  18  American  vessels. 
Semmcs  then  went  to  England  to  take  command 
of  a new  vessel  which  was  building  for  the  Confed- 
erates by  the  notorious  John  Laird,  a member  of 
the  British  Parliament.  This  vessel,  escaping  by 
fraud  from  the  British  port,  steamed  for  the  Portu- 
guese island  of  Fayal,  where  she  was  joined  by'  an- 
other British  steamer,  with  her  guns  and  munitions. 
She  was  there  equipped  as  a man-of-war,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Iler  crew  consisted 
of  the  sweepings  of  the  Liverpool  grog-shops,  who 
had  been  shipped  under  false  pretenses,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  enlist  w'hen  fairly  at  sea. 

The  vessel,  which  wras  now'  formally  christened 
the  Alabama , commenced  her  cruise  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  By  the  close  of  October  she  had  de- 
stroyed 21  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic,  running 
within  200  miles  of  New  York.  She  then  cruised 
among  the  West  India  islands  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters,  capturing  in  December  the  steam- 
ship Ariel , with  700  passengers,  among  whom  w'ere 
120  American  marines ; and  in  January  sinking  the 
United  States  war-steamer  Uatteras.  This  was  the 
only  action  in  which  the  Alabama  was  ever  engaged 
until  the  final  one  in  June,  1864,  when  she  wras  sunk. 
After  that  she  cruised  in  the  Middle  and  South  At- 
lantic ; then  shot  over  to  the  African  coast,  stop- 
ping at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  passing 
to  the  Indian  seas;  whence  she  sailed  again  for 
Europe  in  March,  1864,  arriving  at  Cherbourg  on 
the  11th  of  June.  On  the  19th  of  that  month  she 
was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge.  The  details  of  that 
action,  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Semmes  and 
the  captain  of  the  English  yacht  Deerhound , are 
too  recent  to  need  description.  Semmes  always 
sailed  under  false  colors,  sometimes  making  use  of 
British,  sometimes  French,  sometimes  American. 
Having  thus  lured  the  prize  within  reach,  it  was 
seized,  the  crew  taken  prisoners,  put  in  irons,  if  the 
captors  saw  fit,  chronometers  and  valuables  re- 
moved, and  the  vessel  burned.  The  primary  object 
of  the  cruise  was  destructidh.  The  career  of  the 
Alabama  lasted  a month  and  ten  days  less  than  three 
years.  During  this  time  she  captured  63  vessels,  of 
which  all  but  nine  were  burned.  Their  total  value, 
as  set  dowm  by  Semmes  himself,  was  nearly  four 
and  three  quarter  millions  of  dollars.  A quarter  of 
a million  would  probably  cover  all  the  value  of 
stores,  provisions,  and  valuables  actually  gained  by 
the  captors ; all  the  rest  was  wantonly  destroyed. 
But  this  is  only  a small  part  of  the  actual  damage 
inflicted  upon  us  by  this  vessel.  American  com- 
merce was  almost  swept  from  the  open  sea.  In  a 
single  y'ear  450,000  tons  of  American  shipping  passed 
from  our  flag  to  that  of  our  commercial  rival. 

The  career  of  Semmes,  as  narrated  by  himself, 
combines  every'  possible  element  of  the  basest  trea- 
son. He  is  a traitor  to  the  nation  to  which  he  had 
8 worn  allegiance,  and  by  whom  be  had  been  sup- 
ported for  five-and-thirty  years.  He  is  a traitor  to 


the  State  to  which,  according  to  Confederate  theory, 
he  owe9  primary  allegiance  ; for  Maryland  has  nev- 
er even  sought  to  secede  from  the  Union.  He  has 
forsworn  his  military  oath,  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tion known  among  men.  He  had  not  even  the  poor 
grace  to  resign  his  commission  in  the  navy  of  the 
Union  before  not  merely  commencing  but  actually 
consummating  his  treachery'.  He  was,  and  still  is 
in  a measure,  a pet  among  a certain  class  of  British 
gentlemen  and  traders,  but  the  better  portion  of 
the  British  press  were  forced  by  a decent  self-re- 
spect to  denounce  him.  Thus  the  London  A thenemm 
says:  u Semmes  is  actually  in  arms  against  the 
land  of  his  own  birth,  and  stands  condemned  by  the 
existing  laws  of  his  ow  n State.  He  is  a rebel  in  his 
own  city,  a deserter  from  the  service,  a traitor  to  his 
country'.”  We  are  glad  that  he  -was  ill-advised 
enough  to  publish  his  biography ; that  it  w'as  issued 
in  England,  and  has  been  republished  in  America. 
(Published  by  G.  H.  Carleton.) 

Political  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  by  Ed- 
ward McPherson.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  in  this  volume  undertaken  and 
most  admirably  pefformed  a task  which  entitles 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  student  of  the  history 
of  the  rebellion.  It  is  an  ample  summary  of  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  upon  every'  topic 
connected  W'ith  the  wrar  during  the  last  four  years, 
the  votes  upon  each  question  being  given.  The 
subjects  are  so  arranged  and  indexed  that  they  can 
be  referred  to  w'ith  ease.  Hardly  a question  can 
arise  in  which  this  single  volume  will  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  ponderous  files  of 
the  Congressional  Globe . The  political  history  of  the 
Confederate  States  is  also  given,  in  documentary 
form,  as  far  as  it  is  accessible.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  obliged  by  his  professional  duties  to  undertake 
for  himself  a work  of  this  nature  can  appreciate  the 
labor  which  it  involves ; and  no  one  w*ho  has  not 
occasion  to  use  such  a work  for  constant  reference 
can  appreciate  the  admirable  manner  in  which  this 
has  been  executed.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  a really  good 
new  book  is  that  of  having  an  old  favorite  in  a w or- 
thy shape.  It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that 
publishers  are  now  finding  it  for  their  interest  to 
put  forth  handsome  editions  of  standard  authors. 
By'  “ handsome  editions”  wc  do  not  mean  books  of 
luxury,  profuse  in  illustrations,  morocco-clad,  and 
gilt ; but  copies  from  good  legible  type,  tastefully 
arranged,  clearly  printed  upon  good  paper,  and 
neatly  bound ; books  for  reading,  not  for  display. 
Of  these  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  “Household  Edition”  of  Dickens,  now  issued 
by  Sheldon ; of  Appleton’s  fine  edition  of  Mf.rri- 
v ale’s  Roman  Empire ; and  of  many  others,  alike 
creditable  to  the  printers,  the  publishers,  and  the 
public.  To  the  list  we  may  add  the  fine  threo-vol- 
ume  edition  of  Gil  Bias , published  by  Little  and 
Browm ; and  a neat  two-volume  edition  of  the  elder 
Disraeli’s  Amenities  of  Literature , by  Hurd  and 
Houghton.  Equal  to  any  of  these,  and  to  the  fin- 
est editions  put  forth  by  Moxon  or  Pickering,  if  we 
may'  judge  from  the  proof-sheets,  will  be  found  the 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  W illiam  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Harper  and- Brothers,  embracing  all  of  those  great 
works,  the  production  of  his  literary  manhood,  by 
which  ho  wished  to  be  remembered,  or  by  which 
his  warmest  admirers  could  wish  to  remember  him. 
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THE  centennial  anniversary  of  a college  is  an 
event  which  does  not  occur  every  year.  But 
there  is  no  day  more  interesting  to  its  children. 
The  annual  Commencement  is  full  of  tender  and 
pathetic  interest;  but  the  feast  whose  return  only 
our  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  can 
celebrate  is  a very  inspiring  and  even  a very  sol- 
emn time.  Fortunately  it  is  usually  observed  by  a 
dinner,  which  relieves  the  solemnity  ; for  at  a col- 
lege dinner  there  will  inevitably  be  sparkling  and 
amusing  reminiscences;  jolly  songs;  humorous 
verses;  anecdote,  wit,  eloquence,  as  well  as  the 
minor  music  of  memory. 

To  most  college-bred  men  the  annual  Commence- 
ment, if  it  be  held  in  a small  city,  a town,  or  vil- 
lage, is  probably  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  year. 
It  is  not  that  they  were  really  so  very  happy  in 
college,  but  that  they  think  they  were.  It  is  not 
that  college  chums  were  the  flower  of  men,  but 
they  meet  us  41  trailing  clouds  of  glory”  as  they 
come,  because  they  come  to  us  out  of  the  enchanted 
land,  out  of  the  sunny  realm  of  youth.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a very  prosaic  Jones  and  a remarkably 
commonplace  Jenkins  that  we  slap  on  the  back  in 
the  college  grounds  on  Commencement  morning. 
But  the  day,  the  place,  the  association,  act  like  an 
elixir.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones  laughs  with  a 
cheerful  sense  of  refreshment,  and  the  torpid  Jen- 
kins revives  like  a toad  long  buried  in  the  rock,  and 
suddenly  restored  to  sun  and  air. 

There  is  another  peculiar  interest ; and  that  is, 
the  pleasure  kings  have  when  they  abdicate  and  see 
their  successors  crowned.  We  go  to  Commence- 
ment and  behold  our  second  selves,  our  posterity  in 
the  first  degree,  filling  our  old  places.  They  sit  on 
the  same  hard  benches  whittled  to  pieces.  They 
inveigh  against  the  same  relentless  bell  that  rang 
us  to  early  prayers.  They  con  the  same  page  in 
chapel  to  be  ready  for  recitation.  They  play  the 
same  tricks  in  the  same  college  “entries”  and 
down  the  same  stairs.  They  paint  the  President's 
old  horse.  They  milk  his  cow.  They  muffle  the 
early  bell.  Yes;  and  at  last,  silken-gowned  and 
high-hearted,  they  march  after  the  music  in  the 
grave  procession.  They  behold  in  the  old  church 
the  shining  company  in  the  galleries  waving  fans 
and  murmuring  and  rustling.  They  ascend  the 
platform,  and  are  conscious  of  the  hush,  the  eager 
glances,  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  the  loud  ap- 
plause, the  bow,  the  descent,  the  triumphal  burst 
from  the  band. 

And  we,  fond  and  foolish  old  Easy  Chairs,  we 
sit  there,  bald  trustees  and  gray -haired  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  our  dim  eyes  see  not  only 
the  bright  youth  of  the  hour,  graceful,  ardent,  elo- 
quent ; full  of  hope,  and  aspiration,  and  resolution ; 
but  we  see  ourselves  standing  there  in  the  glisten- 
ing gown,  ourselves  yet  them — the  morning  of  thir- 
ty years  ago,  yet  to-dav — above  in  the  glittering 
galleries,  mothers  in  whom  our  hearts  repose,  yet 
smiling  daughters  for  whom  they  yearn  and  ache. 
It  is  all  a mystery,  a miracle.  The  music  dies 
away.  It  is  we  who  are  44  hos  juvenes,”  and  these 
parchment  rolls  so  fresh  and  fair  bear  onr  names 
recorded.  Yet  surely  in  the  drawer  at  home  there 
is  the  stained  and  dusty  roll  which  attests  in  sound 
Latin  our  proficiency  in  letters  and  arts — long,  long 
before  these  handsome  youths  were  born. 

It  is  a kind  of  sentimental  pleasure  and  bewil- 
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derment,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real.  The  world 
stops  for  a little  while,  and  perhaps  we  find  we 
have  grown  giddy  with  its  incessant  whirl,  and  do 
not  exactly  know  whether  we  stand  upon  our  beads 
or  our  heels.  Commencement  is  the  one  day  in 
the  year  when  it  is  permitted  to  the  most  prosaic 
to  feel  poetic,  and  to  the  most  steady-going  hack 
to  curvet  and  prance  like  a newly-caught  colt. 

The  personal  feeling  to  the  college,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  alma  mater , is  the  key  to  the 
illusion  of  the  hour.  There  is  a sense  of  comiRg 
home,  of  sitting  at  the  maternal  table  ; and  all  the 
day  the  alma  mater  is  a vast,  invisible,  but  still 
human  and  benignant  presence  in  the  air. 

This  was  especially  so  at  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of 
September  of  this  year.  It  is  the  custom  of  most 
of  our  colleges  to  hold  their  Commencements  at 
midsummer,  when  the  heat  is  overpowering;  but 
old  Brown  has  always  given  to  her  great  festival 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  except  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  the  venerable  lady  maundered, 
and  tried  to  change  the  unchangeable,  and  confer 
degrees  in  July.  But  the  weakness  passed,  and 
with  all  her  pristine  vigor  she  now  sits  serene  in  a 
Brown  old  age,  and  every  year  gives  birth  to  a new 
family  upon  the  old  birthday. 

This  year  she  celebrated  her  Centennial  Thanks- 
giving. The  great  family  of  Brown  she  invited 
home  again.  “Come,”  she  said  ; 44 to-day  1 know 
no  oMest,  no  youngest,  no  dearest.  I have  no 
Reuben,  no  Joseph,  nor  Benjamin.  Coats  of  many 
colors  and  of  all  colors  I welcome.  The  black  coat 
I reverently  salute.  The  blue  coat,  grim  with  bat- 
tle-smoke, or  stained  with  loyal  blood,  I gratefully 
bless.  Let  all  my  children  come  and  sit  together 
at  the  maternal  feast.” 

They  came  from  far  and  wide.  There  could  not 
have  been  less  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  them ; 
and  after  a hard  storm  the  air  was  fresh  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly.  The  gathering  point  of  the  clans 
w as  on  the  college  green  in  front  of  the  Library,  or 
Manning  Hall.  The  grave,  erect  form  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  the  orator  of  the  day,  in  his  academic  robes, 
was  the  only  figure  especially  marked  by  costume, 
until  a look  of  eager  admiration  announced  the 
presence  of  another  uniform  ; and  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  skillful  of  our  soldiers,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  purely  patriotic  of  men,  took  his 
place  in  the  procession,  when  Geueral  Burnside 
joined  it,  the  stars  of  his  rank  shining  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  glorious  Ninth 
Corps,  heroes  of  North  Carolina  and  of  East  Tennes- 
see, upon  his  breast.  Near  him  in  the  line  were 
Bancroft  the  historian,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
of  Oxford,  Ex-Secretary  Chase,  Senators  Anthony 
and  Foster,  with  Ex-Governor  Clifford  of  Massa- 
chusetts, President  of  the  day,  and  various  vener- 
able and  distinguished  men.  It  was  the  goodliest 
procession  that  the  college  green  ever  saw;  and 
following  the  music,  it  descended  the  steep  street 
that  plunges  from  the  top  of  the  college  hill  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  to  the  market-place  by  the 
river. 

Passing  to  the  church,  the  first  Baptist  church, 
erected,  according  to  the  vote,  “to  worship  God 
and  hold  Commencements  in,”  and  one  of  the  finest, 
plain,  old-fashioned,  white  wooden  churches  in  New 
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England,  the  procession  opened,  and,  in  the  words 
of  a witty  alumnus  of  ’48,  44  began  to  swallow  its 
tail.”  The  dignitaries  at  the  end  filed  through  and 
entered  the  church.  It  was  soon  crowded,  and  the 
organ  took  up  the  wondrous  tale  from  the  band. 
Then  came  a prayer  by  a graduate  of  fifty-one  years 
ago.  Then  a fine  ode,  most  nobly  sung  by  a glee 
club,  and  the  oration.  It  was  naturally  purely  his- 
torical, yet  not  without  a certain  warmth  in  some 
passages  indicating  the  touching  of  contested  points. 
For  there  is  a contest  even  about  the  true  history 
of  the  origin  of  Brown.  But  the  dignified  orator 
carried  it  triumphantly  his  own  way  in  his  discourse, 
and  at  its  close  earnestly  besought  the  friends  of 
the  alma  mater  not  to  forget  how  graciously  she  re- 
ceived and  appreciated  their  benefactions. 

Upon  the  church  green  the  procession  formed 
again,  and  marched  up  the  lull  to  the  Library — an 
admirable  collection  of  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
with  little  rubbish  among  them,  and,  as  Dr.  Way- 
land  says,  “one  of  the  best  working  libraries  in  the 
country.”  There  was  a spacious  tent,  pitched  upon 
the  green  in  the  rear  of  the  Library,  and  to  that  the 
company  repaired  and  found  a banquet  spread. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  plentiful,  and  cheerful. 
Eight  hundred  people  sat  down,  and  as  the  eye 
looked  up  and  down  the  tables,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  a hundred  years  ago  Brown 
University  was  a school  in  the  little  town  of  War- 
ren upon  Narragansett  Bay,  with  one  teacher  called 
a President,  and  three  scholars.  But  here,  this  day, 
she  sat  upon  her  sunny  hill,  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  her  children,  looking  down  the  Bay  to  her  cradle, 
which  was  visible,  glistening  faint  and  far  in  the 
afternoon  light,  and  her  sons  had  all  been  looking 
with  his  clear  eyes  who  had  told  her  story,  through 
the  backward  vista  of  a century,  to  her  dim  begin- 
nings there.  The  vast  family  sat  happily  togeth- 
er, to  part  on  the  morrow  with  a more  cordial  sym- 
pathy for  each  other  and  renewed  affection  for 
her. 

It  was  a pleasant  scene  even  to  the  dullest  eye 
and  mind.  For  these  college  festivals  are  in  our 
day,  and  to  us,  what  the  evening  hour  of  repose  and 
story-telling  was  to  the  weary  Greek  and  the  wan- 
dering Arab.  “ Also  in  all  truly  fine  verses,”  sav 
the  Bedoueen,  as  they  listen  under  the  stars  in  the 
desert  to  the  romance  of  Antar  and  the  heroes — “in 
all  truly  fine  verses  there  should  be  palm-trees  and 
fresh  springs.”  Was  not  this  festival  such  a poem 
in  the  midst  of  our  resounding  war?  Was  not  the 
history  the  children  had  heard  of  thein mother  like 
the  image  of  a benignant  palm  bearing  innumerable 
dates?  Was  not  every  sincere  and  eloquent  word 
spoken  at  the  feast  a fresh  spring  of  the  pleasantest 
exhilaration  ? 

The  President  of  the  day  opened  the  discourse 
that  followed  the  dinner  in  the  most  genial,  kindly, 
and  graceful  manner.  The  predecessor  of  President 
Sears,  Dr.  Wayland,  responded  to  the  toast  in  his 
honor  with  all  his  old  fire  and  force.  No  man’s 
presence  conveys  an  impression  of  more  power  than 
Dr.  Way  land’s;  and  this  day  it  was  wonderfully 
softened  by  feeling.  As  the  Doctor  sat  down  a 
choir  of  trained  manly  voices  sang  “Auld  lang 
syne.”  Goldwin  Smith,  one  of  our  most  faithful 
and  able  friends  in  England,  spoke  literally  like  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman.  His  face  was  grave  and 
scholarly ; his  voice  had  the  long,  swinging  cadence 
of  the  best  English  speech ; he  stood  leaning  a lit- 
tle forward,  without  gesture ; and  every  word  was 
simple,  clear,  and  direct.  When  he  began  by  saying 


that  he  had  never  spoken  but  at  one  public  meeting  in 
his  life,  and  that  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manches- 
ter, to  protest  against  the  outrages  of  the  A labama , 
the  jubilant  thunders  of  the  applause  showed  how 
fully  his  brave  position  w as  recognized.  There  was 
nothing  finer  than  the  earnest  tone  of  his  speech. 
'Aiis,  too,  marked  Burnside’s,  who,  on  rising,  was 
received  with  the  shouts  of  the  whole  multitude 
and  the  roll  of  drums.  His  words  were  hearty  and 
inspiring.  44  The  soldiers  will  return  dissatisfied  if 
peace  is  made  without  removing  the  cause  of  quar- 
reling.” And  again  : 44  There  can  be  no  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  every  citizen  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  Government.”  The  plain,  manly 
directness  of  all  he  said,  enforced  by  his  noble  per- 
son and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  services  he 
has  done  the  country — none  greater  than  his  silent 
endurance  of  unmerited  obloquy — may  well  be  con- 
templated with  admiration  at  the  Second  Centennial 
of  Brown. 

As  he  spoke  for  the  children  who  were  giving 
their  lives  to  the  country,  it  was  not  possible  to  for- 
get those  who  had  already  given  them.  No  one 
called  the  sad  but  sacred  roll,  yet  it  W'as  written  on 
all  hearts.  Yet  not  for  those  dead  children  did  the 
alma  mater  lay  aside  her  festive  garland.  She  re- 
membered Xenophon  sacrificing  at  the  altar  with 
the  w reath  upon  his  head.  When  ho  W’as  told  that 
his  son  w'as  killed  in  battle,  he  lifted  the  crown 
and  laid  it  down.  But  when  it  was  added  that  his 
son  fell  bravely  fighting,  he  raised  it  again  to  his 
head  and  completed  the  sacrifice.  No  names  upon 
the  heroic  roll  were  called  except  one  in  a poem  by 
Major  Hay.  And  certainly,  remembering  the  ben- 
efactor whose  name  the  University  so  gratefully 
bears ; recalling  the  quaint  and  dignified  figure  of 
the  old  merchant,  which  is  still  to  so  many  return- 
ing children  of  the  college  a visionary  presence  in 
the  streets,  suggesting  to  their  imaginations  the 
stately  gentlemen  of  the  days  of  Washington ; re- 
membering this,  it  was  fit  that  the  name  of  one  of 
tho  dead  y mg  heroes  should  be  mentioned,  the 
grandnephew  of  Nicholas  Brown,  from  whom  the 
college  takes  its  name,  Robert  Hale  Ives,  Jun.,  who 
fell  at  Antietam.  Yet,  as  the  company  sat  and 
listened  to  the  verses,  and,  when  his  name  was 
mentioned,  remembered  the  blooming  youth,  it  was 
not  the  mother  college,  it  w^as  the  mother  country 
they  heard  repeating  it,  with  that  of  all  his  brave 
brothers  from  the  college  and  the  shop,  from  the 
field  and  the  office,  who  have  fallen  for  us  all,  say- 
ing of  each  one,  w’ith  the  ancient  parent,  “I  would 
not  exchange  my  dead  son  for  any  living  one  in 
Christendom.” 

The  sun  was  setting  while  yet  the  pleasant 
company  lingered.  Of  all  Commencement  festi- 
vals save  that  on  which  they  graduated,  this  was 
to  be  the  most  memorable  to  each  one  of  them. 
The  band  had  already  gone.  The  undergraduates 
w ere  moving  away  in  groups.  The  ladies  who  had 
pressed  in  now  stood  aloof.  It  was  clear  that  the 
last  word  had  been  spoken,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  go.  So  the  kind  President  rose,  and  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  Brown  University  was 
over.  One  old  Easy  Chair,  at  least,  rolled  pensive- 
ly away,  lost  in  a flood  of  tender  memories. 

u Ah  t sure  If  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand 
To  express  what  then  I saw,  and  add  the  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

* • • • • * 
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11  A picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Elyaian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife; 

No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a breeze, 
Or  merely  silent  nature's  breathing  life." 


It  was  pleasant  to  meet  in  a late  essay  of  Ik 
Marvel’s  an  appreciative  mention  of  that  exquisite 
paper  of  Elia’s,  “Mackery  End,  in  Hertfordshire,” 
and  that  other,  44  Blakesmoor,  in  II — shire.”  Lamb 
was  called  the  Cockney,  but  he  had  a rare  relish  of 
what  was  most  pastoral  and  poetic  in  the  country. 
There  was  an  old  Easy  Chair  which  was  comfort- 
ably placed  upon  the  shore  of  a pretty  lake  in 
lt-—shire,  in  Massachusetts ; but  when  it  was  asked 
if  it  had  ever  been  to  Tyringham — a Shaker  village 
picturesquely  perched  upon  the  hill-side  some  few 
miles  away — the  sagacious  answer  was:  “No,  I 
have  never  been  there.  I want  to  keep  some  sights 
unseen.”  It  was  a wise  as  well  as  Easy  Chair.  It 
did  not  expect  to  travel  far  from  the  lake  shore,  and 
therefore  chose  to  idealize  the  horizon,  and  leave 
the  distance,  in  one  direction  at  least,  as  a bound- 

• less  pasture  for  the  imagination. 

It  is  this  kind  of  compensation  which  is  so  de- 
lightful in  Lamb's  rural  touches.  He  sees  the 
country  incidentally  when  he  sees  it  at  all.  The 
old  house,  the  gTecn  lane,  the  “gentle  walk  from 
Wheathampstcad,”  are  scarcely  more  than  named; 
but  the  impression  of  broad,  placid  meadows  and 
the  brooding  calm  of  the  June  sky,  although  but 
suggested,  is  as  pure  as  a warm  whitf  of  honey  from 
the  clover-fields.  It  is  not  only  the  persons  that 

# gently  exclude  the  landscape,  but  the  buildings 
also,  as  haunts  of  men,  allure  his  eyes  and  his  im- 
agination from  the  details  of  country  life.  Thus  in 
“ Blakesmoor,”  that  noble  passage  at  the  end,  state- 

• ly  as  the  reverend  mansion  it  describes,  although 
mentioning  the  gardens,  the  terraces,  the  trees,  the 
birds,  names  them  all  as  attendant  upon  the  house. 
They  are  ornaments  only.  How  rich  and  racy,  of 
what  lofty  dignity,  and  gorgeous  like  a palace  on 
Turner’s  canvas,  swelling  into  vague  splendor,  is 
this  description!  “Mine  too — whose  else? — thy 
costly  fruit-garden,  with  its  sun-baked  southern 
wall ; the  ampler  pleasure-garden,  rising  backward 
from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with  flower-pots 
now  of  palest  lead,  save  that  a speck  here  and  there, 
saved  from  the  elements,  bespoke  their  pristine  state 
to  have  been  gilt  and  glittering;  the  verdant  quar- 
ters backwardcr  still;  and,  stretching  still  beyond, 
in  old  formality,  thy  firry  wilderness,  the  haunt  of 
the  squirrel  and  the  day-long  murmuring  wood- 
pigeon,  with  that  antique  image  in  the  centre,  god 
or  goddess  I wist  not,  but  child  of  Athens  or  old 
Rome  paid  never  a sincerer  worship  to  Pan  or  Syl- 
vanus  in  their  native  groves  than  I to  that  frag- 
mental mystery'.” 

In  this  delightful  essay,  too,  there  is  a touch  of 
the  spirit  of  that  Easy  Chair  in  B — shire  to  which 
we  just  now  alluded  : the  charm  of  imagined  pleas- 
ures gained  by  limiting  actual  experience.  All  day 
long  he  was  content  with  “ the  cheerful  store-room, 
in  whose  hob-window-seat  I used  to  sit  and  read 
Cowley,  with  the  grass-plot  before,  and  the  hum 
and  flappings  of  that  one  solitary  wasp  that  ever 
haunted  it  about  me — it  is  in  mine  cars  now  as  oft 
as  summer  returns.”  What  a vivid  picture  of  the 
citizen  who  brought  the  eve  that  made  the  country 
place  poetic ! “ So  strange  a passion  for  the  place 

possessed  me  in  those  years  that,  though  there  lay 
— I shame  to  say  how  few  roods  distant  from,  the 
mansion— half  hid  by  trees,  what  1 judged  some  ro- 


I mantle  lake,  such  was  the  spell  which  bound  me  to 
! the  house,  and  such  my  carefulness  not  to  pass  its 
j strict  and  proper  precincts,  that  the  idle  waters  lay 
| unexplored  for  me ; and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosi- 
| ty  prevailing  over  elder  devotion,  I found,  to  my 
J astonishment,  a pretty,  brawling  brook  had  been 
| the  Lacus  Incognitus  of  my  infancy.” 

How  intensely  real  all  such  passages  are  in 
Charles  Lamb!  How  strangely  life-like  his  por- 
traitures of  persons  and  places,  even  when  they  are 
most  imaginative!  No  English  author  has  ever 
treated  the  “fine  old  places,”  or  even  the  mere  fam- 
ily mansion  in  the  country  as  he  did.  Contrast 
I Irving’s  “Bracebridge  Hall”  and  Elia’s  “Blakes- 
! moor.” 

Do  the  young  folks  read  Elia  now  ? Is  he  the 
pocket  companion  of  many  besides  Ik  Marvel  ? Do 
the  readers  of  Miss  Braddon  ever  turn  the  pages  of 
“Captain  Jackson,”  or  “The  Old  Benches  of  the 
Inner  Temple,”  or  “The  South  Sea  House,”  with 
those  most  exquisite  portraits  that  ever  pen  drew  ? 
No,  not  they ; but  a smaller,  yes,  and  a choicer 
j circle.  Nor  in  any  author  do  they  find  a purer 
j poetic  power,  a racier  vigor,  a more  exact  and  valu- 
| able  mastery  of  the  language.  How  much  in  En- 
gland lie  has  made  romantic  that,  except  for  him, 
j had  never  been  suspected  of  any.  thing  but  the 
; purest  commonplace ! 


I A late  subscriber  declines  to  read  the  Monthly 
1 an)'  longer,  because,  as  he  warmly  remarks,  if  he 
I wishes  to  read  a paper  that  advocates  the  election 
! of  an  iml>ecile  joker  he  will  find  one  that  does  so 
i plainly,  and  will  scorn,  as  lie  docs,  “one  falsley 
pretending  to  be  purely  litterary.” 

The  receipt  of  such  letters  is  among  the  most 
comical  incidents  that  befall  a magazine.  Instead 
of  quietly  stopping  liis  subscription  the  excited  gen- 
j tleman  announces  that  he  is  betrayed  and  swindled 
I and  brought  generally  to  hopeless  grief.  He  ought 
to  try  to  remember  how  very  droll  terrific  indigna- 
tion always  seems  to  cool  spectators — especially  when 
it  is  written.  Wholesome  reflection  of  that  kind 
would  stay  many  excellent  pens  that  curvet  and 
flourish  in  the  finest  antics  of  wrath  upon  very  in- 
adequate occasion. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  very  case  of  Biggin.  If 
Mr.  Biggin  wishes  a paper  to  advocate  and  so  forth, 
he  will  choose.  Certainly.  Do,  Biggin.  Accom- 
modate yourself.  But  endeavor  to  confine  yourself 
still  to  the  straight  and  narrow  line  of  truth.  In 
* the  conduct  of  ever)’  magazine  or  periodical  of  any 
kind  devoted  to  whatever  purpose,  there  are  certain 
qualities  which  are  of  course.  Such  are  courtesy, 
sincerity,  honor,  and  humanity.  No  editor  can 
properly  expect  his  readers  to  agree  with  his  secta- 
rian views,  but  he  must  expect  them  as  human 
beings  in  this  century  and  country  to  be  nominally 
Christians.  lie  can  not  be  expected  to  speak  polite- 
ly of  Moloch  or  Juggernaut  from  regard  to  possible 
Pagan  prejudices  in  the  enlightened  circle  of  his 
readers. 

That  is  exactly  our  case.  This  little  Monthly  of 
ours  is,  we  hope,  not  altogether  “ falsley”  called  a 
“ litterary”  magazine.  But  must  it  therefore  ex- 
clude moral  sentiments  because  morals  are  not 
44  litterary ?”  Is  it  to  betray  incidentally  no  ad- 
miration of  heroism,  no  sympathy  writh  self-sacrifice, 
no  delight  in  justice,  no  hopes  for  fair  play  every 
where,  because  such  sympathy  and  admiration  are 
not  4 4 litterary  ?”  If  Biggin  sees  in  an  expression  of 
simple  pleasure  in  some  just  and  generous  cause,  a 
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covert  fling  at  some  cause  especially  precious  to  him, 
be  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied,  but  he  may  spare  himself 
the  trouble  of  pitying  or  censuring  such  sympathy. 
If  he  is  “swindled”  when  he  finds  in  a “litterary” 
magazine  a God-speed  for  men  or  measures  friendly 
not  to  partisan  purposes,  but  to  what  is  right  and 
noble  and  lovely,  independent  of  all  parties  that  now 
are  or  that  ever  could  be,  then  Biggin  is  plainly  no- 
thing but  the  poorest  kind  of  partisan  for  what  is  not 
noble. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  of  course,  Biggin’s  assertions 
that  this  magazine  has  ever  shown  a partisan  spirit 
or  tendency  is  erroneous.  Upon  one  occasion  there 
was  a grave  and  well-considered  exception  made,  in 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  celebrated  paper 
upon  The  Dividing  Line  of  State  and  National  Sov- 
ereignty. That  was  a purely  political  paper,  the 
only  one  ever  published  in  these  pages.  It  was 
issued  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  time  during 
which  Biggin  says  that  he  has  taken  the  Monthly. 
Why  then,  since  he  is  vexed  by  its  “falsley”  pre- 
tending to  be  purely  “litterary,” did  he  not  commit 
his  indignation  to  paper  and  forward  it  to  the  office, 
postage  paid?  Probably  because  he  agreed  with 
the  doctrine  of  that  paper.  That  is  to  say,  the  vir- 
tuous Biggin  does  not  think  that  a magazine  “fals- 
ley”  pretends  to  be  “litterary”  if  it  favors  his  own 
political  or  partisan  views. 

We  hope  certainly  that  the  sympathy  of  Harper-s 
Monthly,  and  of  all  other  American  magazines,  will 
be  always  warmly  felt,  and  strongly  expressed,  for 
all  that  refines  civilization  and  elevates  human  na- 
ture. This  Easy  Chair  sincerely  hopes  that,  long 
after  it  has  become  dust  and  is  forgotten,  its  spright- 
lier  successors,  chatting  with  unborn  Bigginses, 
may  not  find  a solitary  word  of  thei»  ancestor  that 
should  make  one  honest  cheek  blush  or  manly  heart 
ashamed  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  That  it  held 
human  welfare  dearer  than  party  success — that  it 
helped  by  any  cheerful  word  the  poor  and  the  w eak 
—that  the  young  man  or  maiden,  whom  it  did  not 
personally  know,  was  yet  strengthened  a little  for 
this  great  contest  oflifc — and  that  even  Biggin,  upon 
calmer  reflection,  saw  that  his  impatience  had  made 
him  unjust,  would  be  thoughts  that  could  not  pain 
this  Easy  Chair  in  its  breaking  up,  and  would  sure- 
ly cause  those  successors  to  remember  it  more  pleas- 
antly. 


In  our  September  Number  the  Easy  Chair  had 
something  to  say  of  Mr.  Jarves’s  “Art  Idea/* and 
of  a review  of  the  work,  in  which  it  was  praised, 
among  its  other  excellences,  for  its  exposure  of  the 
shallowmess  of  the  small  conversation  about  pic- 
tures and  kindred  subjects  in  which  the  Chair  has 
sometimes  indulged. 

Now,  unless  w'hat  it  said  in  regard  to  the  book 
shall  have  prepossessed  any  reader  against  it — which 
is  hardly  possible,  since  it  considered  only  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  criticism — the  Easy  Chair  is  very  glad 
to  have  said  what  it  did,  because  it  has  brought  the 
pleasantest  letter  from  Mr.  Jarvcs  himself,  by  winch 
it  appears  that  “ some  one  has  made  a sad  jumble 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,”  and  that  no  such  allu- 
sions as  the  critic  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  the 
work ! 

Will  any  body  doubt  that  such  a frank  and  posi- 
tive statement  is  very  agreeable  to  this  Easy  Chair? 
Is  there  anv  thing  more  unpleasant  to  a Chair  than 
to  be  called  shallow,  unless  possibly  it  were  un- 
steady or  without  bottom  ? And  when  you  think  I 
that  at  last  you  are  fouud  out,  and  temperately  own  | 


the  soft  impeachment,  is  there  any  thing  more  en- 
livening and  reassuring  than  to  hear  the  charge 
withdrawn  ? Thackeray  when  he  was  in  this  coun- 
try used  to  express  the  greatest  wonder  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  lectures.  “These  good  people,”  he  said 
one  day,  “it  is  astonishing  how  patiently  they  list- 
en to  us.  However,  my  boy,  some  day  we  shall  be 
found  out.”  That  was  the  Easy  Chair’s  emotion 
when  it  read  the  review.  “Shallow?”  quoth  the 
Chair.  “Aha!  discovered  at  last.” 

Not  that  it  vras  intentionally  shallow,  but  what 
more  likely  than  that  it  was  so  unconsciously  ? 
The  author  kindly  denies  that  he  ever  said  what 
the  critic  reports  him  as  saying.  But  why  may 
not  the  critic’s  word  be  true  for  all  that  so  far  as 
the  luckless  Chair  is  concerned  ? Why  may  he  not 
have  stumbled  upon  a truth  melancholy  for  the 
Chair  to  meditate  ? “ Certainly,  how  could  he  help 
stumbling  over  so  very  large  a fact?”  the  morbid 
Chair  hears  some  cynic  whispering.  And  then  re- 
mark that  whatever  the  author  said  and  meant,  the 
critic  supposed  him  to  assert  the  shallowness  of  this 
Chair,  and  somewhat  eagerly  the  critic  rolled  in 
his  “Amen.”  Could  it  be,  perhaps — such  are  the 
sops  that  disturbed  self-love  would  fain  taste  for 
comfort — could  it  be  that  the  worthy  critic  poured 
in  that  ample  Amen  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
proud  and  malicious  respond  to  the  prayer  in  the  Lit- 
any, “ From  all  malice,  pride,  and  uncharitableness,” 
with  such  a resounding  “ Good  Lord,  deliver  us?” 

But  the  matter  is  past  mending.  There  is  that 
critic,  still  at  large  and  unrecognized,  w ho  cordially 
assents  to  the  proposition  of  shallowness  as  applied 
to  the  Easy  Chair’s  talk  about  pictures.  At  this 
very  moment — who  knows? — he  is  reading  these 
words,  as  he  sits  with  his  manly  hand  supporting 
his  grand  and  thoughtful  browr — sitting  at  his  mas- 
sive, carved  oaken  study-table  amidst  hi9  mighty 
multitude  of  books,  his  silent,  inspiring  society, 
some  of  which— happy  works! — he  docs  not  find  to 
be  shallow'. 

What  is  his  name  ? It  is  not  belligerently  that 
the  question  is  asked.  It  is  not  in  the  tone  and 
with  the  temper  of  the  artist  who,  when  his  pic- 
tures had  been  sharply  censured — accused,  possibly, 
of  shallowness  — stormed  around  the  exhibition 
room,  and  finally  fastening  upon  some  simple  man 
standing  before  one  of  hi9  works  and  quietly  ask- 
ing, “ Who  painted  it?”  thundered  out,  “ I did,  Sir; 
and  you  are  doubtless,  ha!  ha!  the  gentleman 
who  called  it,  ha!  ha!  & daub!  Yen'  well,  Sir,  I 
am  prepared  to  give  you  immediate  satisfaction  in 
any  way : fists,  pistols,  or  Parrott  guns,  it  is  quite 
immaterial !” 

Imagine  the  quiet,  pale  gentleman  of  a spare 
figure,  gazing  through  his  spectacles  at  such  a tre- 
mendous Titan  as  this!  It  is  so  that  the  Easy 
Chair  gazes  at  the  Behemoth  who  tramples  it  out  as 
shallow. 

“ What  is  your  name  ?”  timidly  inquired  the  spare 
gentleman  in  spectacles,  of  the  foaming  artist. 

“Michael  Angelo  Boanerges !”  was  the  awful  re- 
ply. 

“It  is  a very  sweet  picture,”  rejoined  the  pale 
gentleman,  speaking  of  that  great  work  in  which 
BoancrgeB  has  delineated  the  Olympian  Jove  ar- 
rayed  in  tempests  and  hurling  fire  and  death — “a 
very  sw'cet  picture.” 

It  happened  that  the  terrible  criticism  bad  not 
been  written  by  the  quiet  man. 

“ Who  did  write  it,  then  ?”  thundered  Boanerges, 
in  the  large  Giulio  Romano  style. 
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“You  had  better  look  in  the  Directory,  and  find 
out,”  answered  the  feeble  man,  and  glided  away  in 
the  crowd. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  more  fortunate  than  M.  A. 
Boanerges,  N. A.  More  fortunate?  At  least  it 
knows  the  name  of  its  critic,  and  it  shall  be  here  and 
now  exposed.  His  mask  of  the  anonymous  shall 
shelter  him  no  longer.  Know,  then,  0 fellow- 
writers!  who  are  accused  of  shallowness  and  all 
other  literary  crimes,  that  the  name  of  our  base  ac- 
cuser, who  attacks  us  all  in  Quarterlies,  Monthlies, 
Weeklies,  and  Dailies,  is  Legion ! 

In  these  gorgeous  autumn  days  the  country  is 
undergoing  one  of  the  severest  trials  possible  for 
any  nation— a general  popular  election  in  the  midst 
of  civil  war.  To  every  man  who  is  truly  an  Amer- 
ican, and  who  has  a profound  and  earnest  faith  in 
the  Democratic  system,  it  is  naturally  an  intense- 
ly exciting  but  not  discouraging  spectacle.  The 
history  of  our  country  from  the  beginning  down 
to  this  hour  forbids  any  thing  but  cheerful  hope. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  wisest  were  doubt- 
ful and  the  timid  appalled;  times  when  the  foreign 
enemies  of  our  system  have  smiled  and  sneered  at 
what  they  declared  to  be  the  inevitable  and  logical 
result  of  our  foolish  experiment  of  popular  govern- 
ment 

Yet  thus  far  in  our  national  career  wo  have 
weathered  the  fiercest  storms  and  the  most  threat- 
ening reefs.  Thus  far  we  have  shown  that  the  na- 
tional instinct  is  sure  to  surmount  the  most  subtle 
wiles  of  the  demagogue  as  well  as  the  force  of  open- 
ly armed  treason.  Party-spirit,  always  the  bane  of 
republics  as  of  constitutional  monarchies,  has  been 
able  to  plunge  us  into  critical  struggles,  but  never 
able  finally  to  destroy  Patriotism. 

Of  course  while  the  war  lasts  the  experiment  is 
not  decided.  The  event  of  the  war  is  the  present 
issue  of  the  experiment.  Yet  no  thoughtful  man 
who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  can  believe  that 
any  defeat  of  the  national  purpose  will  be  final.  It 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  temporary,  for  the 
national  decay  in  eighty  years  which  such  a defeat 
would  betoken  is  without  precedent  in  history.  The 
essential  vitality  of  this  nation  and  of  the  principle 
of  its  government  would  inevitably  reassert  itself. 
Present  defeat  would  be  only  a prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  and  its  renewal  under  even  fiercer  forms. 
The  great  fight  must  be  fought  out  Shall  wo  finish 
it,  or  is  it  a legacy  that  we  wish  to  leave  to  our 
children  ? 

Thus  the  most  sedate  of  Easy  Chairs  stands  serene 
in  tin  loud  tempest  of  battle,  in  the  forum,  or  the 
field.  In  its  quiet  retreat  it  looks  forth  not  upon 
the  persons  but  upon  the  principles  engaged,  and 
believing,  with  the  grand  old  Continental  Congress, 
that  “the  cause  of  the  United  States  is  the  cause  of 
human  nature,”  cherishes  no  fear  of  the  result. 

The  great  city  is  full  again  of  the  summer  wan- 
derers returning.  It  has  been  a remarkable  “ sea- 
son” in  this,  that  the  huge  watering-places  have 
been  less  thronged  than  usunl,  while  all  kinds  of 
country  nooks  and  secluded  villages  have  been  full 
of  strangers. 

There  is  one  excellent  result  of  the  summer  he- 
gira  from  town,  when  it  takes  this  form ; and  it  is, 
that  it  brings  the  country  people  and  the  city  people 
closer  together.  It  reveals  the  character  and  sym- 
pathy of  each.  It  increases  that  healthful  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  so  essential  to  a country  and  pop- 
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ulation  like  ours,  and  its  general  national  influence 
must  be  marked  and  beneficial.  When  the  farmer 
learns  by  actual  contact  that  the  citizen  is  not  a 
useless  or  merely  ornamental  man,  although  he  can 
I not  turn  a straight  furrow  or  thresh  out  oats  without 
flying  wide,  or  mow  a steady  swath  without  danger 
to  his  own  legs — and  the  citizen  sees  that  the  farmer 
is  not  a mere  bumpkin,  although  he  can  not  com- 
prehend “selling  short'’  or  long,  and  does  not  wear 
a coat  at  a hundred  dollars,  well  cut  by  Derby — 
they  will  understand  each  other  better,  respect  each 
other  more,  and  nourish  a more  intelligent  Patri- 
otism. 

This  mingling  of  the  people  is  the  true  preventive 
of  that  centralization  of  which  so  many  are  afraid. 
Always  go  up  and  touch  the  ghost  that  frightens 
you.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  find  it  unreal.  The  town 
will  have  its  joke  at  the  country,  ami  the  country 
at  the  town,  but  the  country-mouse  was  never  sus- 
pected of  less  mother-w'it  than  the  town-mouse; 
while  the  latter  will  soon  learn  that  every  farmer’s 
boy  is  not  Coiydon,  and  that  milkmaids  are  some- 
times men. 

We  wish  to  correct  a statement  contained  in  the 
September  Number,  page  485,  respecting  the  Beau- 
fort Library.  When  Beaufort  was  occupied  by  our 
forces  the  Library  was  found  abandoned.  It  was 
removed  to  New  York,  and  advertised  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction.  Several  prominent  gentlemen  re- 
monstrated against  this  prdEcdure,  and  by  order  of 
Government  the  advertisement  was  withdrawn  and 
the  sale  did  not  take  place.  We  wish  also  to  ex- 
press our  emphatic  dissent  from  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  respect  to  the 
proper  disposal  of  this  library.  We  think  there  was 
no  reason  why  itt should  have  been  “excluded  from 
the  protection  which  is  properly  claimed  for  literary 
institutions.”  We  trust  that  the  information  is  cor- 
rect which  we  have  received,  that  the  Beaufort  Li- 
brary is  still  intact,  so  that  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  it  can  be  returned  to  its  former  location. 

• 

<£Mtnr’g  Drnnifr. 

DEAR  DRAWER, — My  wife  insists  upon  my  in- 
quiring of  you  who  made  that  wonderful  sew- 
ing-machine so  like  the  “letter G,”  the  instructions 
accompanying  which  were  so  plain,  and  the  method 
of  operating  which  was  so  simple  that  a “ silly  little 
goose”  (these  are  my  wife’s  words),  who  never  saw 
a machine  before,  could  make  a fine  shirt  on  it  in 
two  hours.  She  says  she  spent  a week  and  ex- 
pended three  spools  of  thread  in  learning  to  make  a 
coarse  hem  in  a sheet,  and  then  the  line  of  stitches 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  traced  by  an  intoxicated  fly. 

I tell  her  she  is  not  so  smart  as  some  people ; but  she 
sajfs  that  she  never  was  so  stupid  as  to  buy  a whole 
tub  of  butter  and  a box  of  macaroni  under  the  idea 
that  she  was  getting  only  enough  for  one  meal.  I 
think  she  is  right  in  that — she  never  was.  But  I 
will  tell  you  one  of  her  performances  when  we  were 
first  married.  It  was  a long  time  ago,  when  we 
were  both  young  people,  and  we  kept  it  a profound 
secret  for  a good  many  years. 

Thanksgiving  was  coming  on,  and  my  wife  said 
we  must  have  some  mince-pies,  but  neither  of  us 
knew  how  to  make  them,  so  sho  concluded  to  go  by 
a “cook-book”  which  she  happened  to  have  in  the 
house.  Well,  I gave  her  a carte-blanche  order  for 
any  thing  she  might  require,  and  being  obliged  to 
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be  absent  from  home  for  a couple  of  days,  left  her 
to  make  the  pies  during  my  absence. 

And  she  did  it,  sure  enough ! She  got  together  j 
the  materials  in  the  quantity  specified  bv  the  book, 
and  having  compounded  them  according  to  the  di- 
rections, she  next  proceeded  to  make  the  paste  for 
the  crust.  But  the  first  batch  of  paste  made  only 
a small  inroad  into  the  conglomerate  with  which  the 
pies  were  to  be  filled,  and  the  good  little  woman 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  she  had  entered  upon  a 
field  of  operations  the  further  boundary  of  which  was 
beyond  the  extent  of  her  vision.  However,  having 
put  her  hand  to  the  plow,  she  determined  to  keep  at 
work  until  the  last  furrow  was  turned ; so  she  rolled 
and  mixed  and  baked  until  the  flour-barrel  and  but- 
ter-firitin  began  to  show  signs  of  giving  out,  and 
until  every  plate  in  the  house  had  a pie  in  it.  Then 
she  went  round  the  neighborhood  and,  without  be- 
traying her  secret,  borrowed  all  the  plates  that  could 
be  spared,  for  we  were  living  in  a large  country- 
town,  where  the  neighbors  all  knew  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  accommodating  one  another. 

Well,  she  did  it,  as  I said  before;  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  operations,  1 found,  on  returning  homo, 
ninety-four  mince-pies  waiting  to  be  eaten,  and  no- 
body but’  my  wife  and  myself  to  eat  them.  We  had 
to  produce  the  inevitable  pie  morning,  noon,  and 
night ; and  indeed  it  seems  to  me  now,  in  looking 
back  upon  it,  that  we  had  nothing  but  mince-pie  to 
eat  for  four  months.  If  my  wife  had  inquired,  she 
would  have  learned  that  the  44  filling'’  would  keep 
all  winter,  and  that  she  could  then  make  the  pies  as 
she  wanted  them. 

But  how  about  the  sewing-machine  ? 

A brother  editor  sends  the  following : 

About  twelve  miles  from  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a little  town  named  Light  Street,  through 
which  one  of  the  old-fashioned  stage-coaches  still 
lumbers  on,  with  its  load  of  weary  passengers,  to 
the  railroad  running  through  the  first-named  place. 
One  sultry  summer  afternoon  a man  came  rushing 
into  the  hotel  with  valise  in  hand,  covered  with  dust 
and  perspiration,  tnid  anxiously  inquired, 

“Has  the  stage  passed  through  for  Hollidays- 
burg?” 

When  told  that  it  had  just  gone  ho  asked, 

44  Won’t  some  one  take  me  up  ? I will  give  him 
a dollar.” 

The  clerk,  a young  fellow  named  Jerry  Brower, 
full  of  fun,  replied  that  he  would  take  him  "up,  and, 
after  attending  to  some  chores,  started  out  of  the 
hotel,  saying,  4 4 Come  on ; I’m  ready.” 

On  going  to  the  door  the  stranger,  not  seeing  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a vehicle,  asked,  44  Where  is 
the  buggy  ?” 

44  Oh,”  says  Jerry,  44 1 can’t  afford  to  take  you  up 
in  a buggy.” 

The  stranger,  seeing  part  of  the  joke,  said, 44  Well, 
all  right.  Come  on.  But  you  must  take  my  valise 
also.” 

44  I’ll  do  that,”  says  Jerry ; and  off  they  started. 

Jerry  had  to  rest  often,  and  at  each  stop  the  stran- 
ger urged  him  to  greater  speed.  At  length  they 
reached  the  foot  of  a steep  hill  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  town,  when  Jerry  took  from  his  pocket 
pipe  and  tobacco  and,  very  composedly  seating  him- 
self upon  the  valise,  proreeded  to  smoke.  At  this 
the  stranger  exclaimed, 

“Say,  if  you  keep  on  at  this  rate  we  will  never 
get  there.” 

“ Now  I tell  you  what  it  is,”  says  Jerry,  44  if  you 


expect  to  reach  Hollidaysburg  this  evening  you  had 
better  walk  on.  I have  the  rheumatism  in  niy 
knees,  and  if  I must  carry  this  valise  I don’t  think 
I will  reach  there  before  to-morrow.  However,  I 
am  inclined  to  do  the  fuir  thing,  and  peeing  now 
that  you  are  going  up  you  might  as  well  take  the 
valise  along.  You  gave  me  a dollar  to  take  you  up ; 
if  you  say  so  I’ll  go;  but  then  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do:  I'll  give  you  fifty  cent s if  you  carry  the  ru- 
lise  with  you,  as  you  are  going  up” 

To  this  the  stranger  at  first  protested,  but  finally 
agreed,  and  Jerry  paid  him  the  fifty  cents  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel. 


When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  first  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  of  this  country,  one  man,  at 
least,  in  America,  knew  nothing  of  its  importance, 
or  whether  “it  were  a consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished.”  In  a country  post-office,  less  than  a 
thousnud  miles  from  New  York  city,  a party  of  men 
were  gathered;  among  them  a native  Dutchman, 
more  wealthy  than  wise  upon  foreign  affairs.  One 
of  the  men  stepping  up  and  receiving  his  paper, 
opened  it,  and  read  aloud,  44 Sebastopol  taken!” 

“Sebastopol?”  said  the  Dutchman,  catching  at 
tho  announcement — 44 Sebastopol ? Who’s  he? 
What’s  he  bin  a-doin’  ?” 

Imagine  tho  effect  upon  his  better-44  posted” 
neighbors ! 


Charley  R , as  genuine  a Patlander  as  ever 

left  the  “ould  sod,”  being  in  our  village  for  a few 
days,  went  home  one  dav  with  our  Postmaster  to 
dinner.  Being  rather  early,  tho  worthy  P.M.  said : 

44  Mr.  R , if  you  are  fond  of  music,  my  daugh- 

ter will  play  something.” 

44  Indade  and  I’m  not,”  answered  Charley. 

44  Why,”  exclaimed  our  P.M.,  “you  don’t  mean 
to  say,  do  you,  that  you  have  no  ear  for  music?” 

44  Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  Charley  ; 44  I’m  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  like  some  pieces  very  much,  especially 
4 Patrick’s  Day ;’  but  my  greatest  trouble  is  to  know 
it  when  it’s  played.” 

One  of  the  gentle  craft,  the  printers,  sends  to  the 
Drawer  the  following  truly  distressing  incident : 

In  the  office  of  an  evening  paper  which  shall  lie 
nameless  an  apprentice  was  setting  an  article  upon 
the  Boston  organ.  One  sentence  began  with  these 
words : 44  Tho  yEolian  tones  of  the  great  instrument.” 

In  spelling  the  word  44  iEolian”  he  carelessly  used 
two  separate  vowels,  A and  e,  instead  of  the  diph- 
thong When  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  proof- 
reader he  marked  the  two  letters  in  question  and 
wrote  “ diphthong”  in  the  margin,  and  returned  the 
proof  without  calling  for  a “revise.”  The  conster- 
nation of  the  author  of  the  article  can  be  appreciat- 
ed when,  a few  hours  later,  after  the  paper  had  ap- 
peared from  the  press,  he  found  the  compositor,  by 
overrunning  a 44  stickful”  to  crowd  the  word  in,  had 
made  the  sentence  read:  “The  diphthong  Aeolian 
tones  of  the  great  instrument.” 

To  this  the  Drawer  Editor  adds : It  was  dreadful, 
but  not  so  bad  as  that  of  the  London  author  who 
had  a revise  sent  to  him  with  the  following  sad  re- 
sult. He  wras  publishing  an  elegant  volume,  in 
which  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Pope  Gregory. 

The  printer  omitted  the  word  44 Pope,”  and  in  the 
proof  the  author  wrote  the  word  in  the  margin  and 
ordered  a revise.  The  revise  came,  and  the  printer 
had  misunderstood  the  word  in  the  margin  and  made 
the  text  read,  “Tom  Gregory.”  The  author  sent 
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it  back  again,  writing  the  word  distinctly  in  the 
margin,  arid  thought  all  was  safe.  A few  weeks 
and  the  volume  appeared,  and  lo!  the  fatal  sen- 
tence read,  “ Pope  Tom  Gregory !” 


From  Illinois  we  have  the  following  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered 
some  forty  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Kentucky : 

Squire  Hart  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  a very 
great  physiognomist,  and  could  tell,  when  any  one 
was  brought  before  him  charged  with  crime,  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  not  by  their  boles.  This  was  a 
great  saving  to  the  State  and  to  parties,  as  it  was 
dispensing  with  witnesses.  On  one  occasion  an  in- 
dividual was  brought  before  his  Honor  charged  with 
the  no  less  crime  than  that  of  stealing  turnips.  The 
Squire  put  on  one  of  his  most  dignified  looks,  eyed 
the  prisoner  pretty  close,  and  remarked  to  him,  in 
his  very  polite  way  (he  also  lisped  w hen  he  spoke) : 

“Mr.  Hobbs,  you  aro  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  stealing  turnips ; are  you  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ? I believe  in  my  soul  you  arc  guilty, 
from  your  very  looks ; and  you  may  just  have  your 
choice,  Sir — take  thirty  lashes  on  your  bare  back 
now,  or  lie  in  jail  till  March  court,  and  then  get 
’em!’1 


Judge  Payne,  of  Hartford,  wras  fond  of  quizzing, 
and  one  day  tried  his  hand  upon  Prince , a smart  ne- 
gro who  was  about  the  court-room.  “ Prince,”  said 
the  Judge,  “did  you  know  the  devil  was  dead?” 
“ No,  Sah,”  replied  Prince ; “ but  I knowed  he  was 
• in  pain!” 


been  casting  shcep's-eyes  at  her  for  several  days. 
The  time  arrived.  I went  on  the  stage,  and  my 
daughter  fell  on  her  knees  and  began  to  implore,  in 
the  most  heart-rending  and  unrefusable  manner,  my 
consent  to  her  marriage.  For  a while  I looked  stern 
and  unrelenting,  but  presently,  when  she  turned  on 
tho  tears — yes,  Sir,  veritable  tears — I forgot  all  about 
the  stage,  and  roared  out,  4 Well,  iny  dear,  have  it 
all  your  ow  n way !’  So  you  see  I spoiled  the  elope- 
meut  and  tho  whole  business.  The  manager  and  I 
held  a consultation,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  I was  not  cut  out  for  an  actor.” 


Tom  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin. 
A short  time  before  he  enlisted  I heard  him  playing 
the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
and  “Hail  Columbia,”  and  .ending  up  with  the 
“ Dead  March  in  Saul.”  I asked  him  why  he  played 
the  tunes  in  that  connection.  He  said,  “ I’m  think- 
ing of  enlisting,  and  am  putting  it  to  myself  from 
all  the  different  stand-points.”  Poor  fellow,  he  soon 
needed  a dead  march ! 


. At  the Hotel,  in  Cairo,  they  are  not  noted 

for  dispatch  in  filling  orders  for  meals.  If  a warm 
dinner  is  ordered,  some  time  is  taken  to  cook  it. 
Not  long  since  I stopped  there,  and  sat  down  at  a 
table  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  ordered  squir- 
rel. I waited  some  time  for  my  dinner,  but  was  al- 
most through,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  still  wait- 
ing for  his  squirrel.  But  his  patience  wras  at  last 
exhausted,  and  he  beckoned  the  steward  to  him, 
and  said, 

“ Has  the  man  got  a good  gun  ?” 

“ What  man  ?”  asked  tho  steward. 

“The  man  that’s  gone  to  shoot  tho  squirrel  I 
ordered,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  great  gravity. 

Just  then  I choked,  and  did  not  hear  the  stew- 
ard’s answer,  but  I saw'  him  disappear,  and  in  a few 
seconds  the  old  gentleman  was  devouring  his  squir- 
rel with  apparent  relish. 


The  one  who  sends  the  following  is  with  the 
army  in  Louisiana : 

As  Sherman  was  cautiously  closing  his  lines 
around  Johnson’s  army  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in 
July,  1863,  Hovey’s  “ iron-clad”  Division  of  the 
Thirteenth  Corps  was  one  day  advancing  under  a 
heavy  fire  to  its  assigned  position,  steadily  driving 
back  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  a 
train  of  cars.  A Lieutenant  on  the  skirmish  line, 
more  curious  than  wise,  mounted  the  railroad  track 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  the  cars  W'ere  load- 
ed with.  He  had  just  opened  a door  as  some  accom- 
modating rebel  sent  a shell  crashing  and  bursting 
into  the  very  car,  tearing  it  in  pieces,  knocking  our 
Lieutenant  down,  and  filling  him  w'ith  splinters. 
Every  one  supposed  him  killed,  but  he  soon  found 
himself,  and  at  the  end  of  a string  of  oaths  improper 
to  repeat  here,  remarked  that  the  “ fools  were  only 
just  destroying  their  oicn  property  !n 


I believe  the  Twenty-first  Indiana  has  never 
yet  been  represented  in  the  Drawer.  Let  it  speak: 

The  battery  is  now  stationed  in  the  fort  at  Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee — a town  noted  for  its  dearth  of 
Union-loving  families.  A few  days  after  our  ar- 
rival here  M , having  obtained  a pass,  was  go- 

ing dow'n  one  of  the  principal  streets,  when  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  cries  of  distress  proceeding 
from  the  shrubbery  of  an  adjacent  yard.  On  closer 
inspection  he  discovered  a very  small  specimen  of 


The  next  three  come  from  a friend  in  New  Or- 
leans : 

Any  body  who  has  lived  in  Lebanon,  niinois,  of 

late  years,  will  remember  Tom  B , an  eccentric 

genius,  who  went  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  at 
Shiloh.  Tom  was  a carpenter,  was  addicted  to 
drink,  and  had  the  “gift  of  gab  very  gallopin’.” 

I once  asked  Tom  why  he  did  not  choose  a pro- 
fession, remarking  that  such  genius  as  his  should 
not  be  buried  under  shavings.  Says  Tom,  “ Did  I 
ever  tell  you  of  my  theatrical  days  ?”  I answered 
negatively,  and  begged  to  be  posted.  Thereupon 
Tom  told  me  as  follows,  in  a style  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  on  paper  or  any  other  way : 

“ I once  took  a fancy  for  the  stage,  and  casting 
aside  the  planes,  etc.,  engaged  myself  to  a strolling 
manager  as  a second-rate  actor.  I rose  in  the  * pro- 
fession,’ and  became  the ‘ star’  of  the  troop.  Once  I 
was  cast  for  a hard-hearted  father,  and  was  to  refuse 
(in  the  most  barbarous  manner)  my  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter  to  the  only  person  who 
could  make  her  happy.  The  young  lady  who  per- 
sonated the  daughter  was  a new  actress,  and  I had 


A certain  English  philosopher  pretended,  in  op- 
position to  Dr.  Franklin,  that  blunt  conductors  were 
the  only  safe  ones.  The  King  of  Great  Britain, 
during  the  war,  changed  the  sharp  conductors  of 
his  palace  to  blunt  ones.  This  he  persisted  in,  not- 
withstanding the  Royal  Society’s  public  condemna- 
tion of  the  pretended  improvement.  This  anecdote 
caused  the  following  epigram : 

“While  you,  great  George,  for  safety  hunt. 

And  sharp  conductors  change  to  blunt, 

The  nation*  8 out  of  joint; 

Franklin  a wiser  course  pursues, 

And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views. 

By  sticking  to  the  point.” 
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contraband  dangling  by  one  leg  from  a grape-vine, 
his  foot  being  fastened  in  a crotch  formed  by  the 
junction  of  a smaller  branch  to  the  main  vine.  A 
bevy  of  young  ladies,  collected  on  the  piazza,  were 
much  amused  at  the  contraband’s  peculiar  position, 
and  were  laughing  heartily  at  his  obstreperousness. 
M , ever  on  the  alert  to  relieve  suffering  human- 

ity, without  regard  to  color,  leaped  over  the  fence 
and  disengaged  young  Sambo's  foot,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  to  face  a rebel  battery  of  some  dozen 

bright  eyes.  Having  performed  his  mission,  M 

was  leisurely  walking  away,  when  prolonged  and 
reiterated  hisses  from  the  piazza  greeted  his  ear. 
Not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  he  faced  the  young 
ladies  and  said,  “What  beautiful  geese!  If  I had 
known  it  was  their  gosling  squawking  so  distress- 
fully I’d  never  touched  it.”  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  add  that  the  rebel  batteiy  limbered  to  the  rear, 
leaving  M undisputed  victor  of  the  field. 


And  again: 

Private  Q is  a recruit,  and  though  of  Lut  or- 

dinary stature,  he  possesses  a pair  of  feet  beyond 
comprehension.  Even  contrabands  look  with  dis- 
may at  his  enormous  understanding.  Q takes 

all  jokes  at  the  expense  of  his  feet  good-naturedly, 
his  only  trouble  being  that  the  Quarter-master’s 
Department  fail  to  furnish  him  with  boots  of  the  re- 
quired size.  Q himself  delights  in  telling  the 

following : 

44  One  summer’s  day,”  says  he,  44 1 brought  home 
a pair  of  Oxford  ties,  which  hatl  been  made  to  or- 
der, and  placed  them  in  the  hall.  Presently  father 
came  in,  and  I heard  him  interrogating  mother, 
who  was  in  the  sitting-room. 

44  4 Mother,  has  Aunt  Jane  arrived?*  We  had 
been  expecting  that  relative  for  several  days. 

44  4 No.  Why  do  you  ask  ?* 

44  4 Because,’  said  my  father,  4 1 thought  I saw  a 
couple  of  trunks  in  the  hall.’ 

44  He  mistook  my  Oxford  ties  for  trunks.” 


Artillerists  w’ill  appreciate  the  following : . 

It  was  during  the  second  day’s  fighting  at  Chica- 
mauga  that  a battery  of  12-pounders  came  tearing 
through  the  bushes  and  went  into  position  on  our 
right ; the  captain  at  the  same  time  taking  his  po- 
sition behind  a huge  oak-tree,  which  he  hugged 
closely  until  our  lines  were  driven  back.  This  tree 
was  on  a line  with  the  limbers  of  the  guns.  The 
duty  of  No.  Six,  of  the  gun  detachment,  w ho  is  sta- 
tioned in  rear  of  the  lim hers,  is  to  prepare  the  am- 
munition for  firing,  w'hich,  in  shell  and  spherical 
case  of  12-poundcrs,  consists  in  exposing  the  ignit- 
ing properties  of  a metallic  fuse  to  the  time  indi- 
cated by  the  gunner.  The  captain,  from  his  covert, 
could  sec  the  No.  Sixes  at  their  duties,  and  that  was 
about  all  be  could  see,  for  he  lay  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  the  roots  of  the  tree  would  permit.  The 
lieutenant  of  a section  nearest  the  tree,  thinking  he 
saw  a body  of  rebel  infantry  moving  some  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  distant,  sent  No.  Five  back  for  a 
solid  shot.  Just  as  he  was  receiving  it  from  the 
hands  of  No.  Seven  a perfect  shower  of  bullets  rat- 
tled through  the  bushes,  and  several  shells  hurtled 
by  in  close  proximity  to  the  tree.  The  captain, 
embracing  mother  earth  more  closely,  if  possible, 
than  before,  cried  out  to  No.  Six,  in  excited  tones, 
44  Cut  that  solid  shot  three  seconds  and  a haJf  .,n 

Old  Judge who  resides  not  far  from  Cincin- 

nati, is  knowm  as  one  wrho  never  pays  a debt  if  it 


can  be  avoided.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  however, 
is  a jolly,  rollicking  old  chap,  and  gets  drunk  occa- 
sionally, when,  of  course,  some  friends  take  care  of 
him.  Not  long  ago  he  fell  into  the  bauds  of  a man 
who  had  his  note  for  a sum  of  money,  and  as  it  was 
a last  chance,  the  man  dived  into  the  old  Judge’s 
wallet,  took  out  the  amount,  and  put  the  note  where 
the  money  had  been. 

When  the  Judge  awoke  to  consciousness,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  took  out  his  wallet  to  count  how  much 
money  he  was  out. 

44  How  did  I spend  all  my  money?” 

44  You  paid  off  that  note  I held,”  answered  the 
friend. 

44  Well,”  muttered  the  Judge,  quietly  disposing  of 
his  wallet,  41 1 must  have  been  eery  drunk.” 

From  the  Queen’s  dominions  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

While  teaching  in  a western  county  in  Canada,  in 
making  my  first  visit  to  my  “constituents”  I came 
into  conversation  with  an  ancient 14  Varmount”  lady, 
who  had  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  44  back- 
woods.”  Of  course  the  school  and  former  teachers 
came  in  for  criticism ; and  the  old  lady,  in  speaking 
of  my  predecessor,  asked, 

“Wa’al,  master,  what  do  yer  think  he  lamt  the 
schollards  ?” 

44  Couldn’t  say,  ma’am ; praV  what  did  he  teach  ?” 

44  Wa’al,  he  told  ’em  that  this  *crc  airth  was 
reoundy  an’  W’cnt  areound ; an’  all  that  sort  o’  tiling. 
Now’,  master,  what  do  you  think  about  sich  stuff? 
Don’t  you  think  he  was  an  ignorant  feller  ?” 

Unw  illing  to  come  under  the  category  of  the  ig- 
norami,  I evasively  remarked,  44  It  really  did  seem 
strange,  but  still  there  are  many  learned  men  w ho 
teach  these  things.” 

44  Wa’al,”  says  she,  44  if  the  airth  is  reound,  and 
goes  reound,  what  holds  it  up?” 

44  Oh,  these  learned  men  say  that  it  goes  around 
the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  holds  it  up  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  attraction.” 

The  old  lady  lowered  her  44 specs,’’  and,  by  way 
of  climax,  responded : 

“Waal,  if  these  high  larnt  men  sez  the  sun 
holds  up  the  airth,  / should  like  tu  know  what  holds 
the  airth  up  when  the  sun  goes  down  /” 

This  was  a clcncher.  I remarked  that  it  w as  a 
very  mysterious  subject,  and  wc  might  take  the 
41  w orld  as  it  comes.” 


A correspondent  in  the  army  now  in  Georgia 
writes  to  the  Drawer : 

A deserter  had  come  into  our  lines  a few  days  ago, 
and  was  passing  to  the  rear,  when  one  of  our  fellows 
hailed  him  with, 

44  Hello,  Johnny,  where  are  you  going  now?” 

44  Well,  General  Hardee  made  a speech  the  other 
day,  and  told  us  to  4 strike  for  our  homes  and  fire- 
sides;’ and  as  I live  in  Tennessee,  I concluded  to 
strike  for  mine  across  lots !” 

Syracuse,  New  York,  holds  the  man  who  sends 
this  to  the  Drawer : 

There  resides  in  V , C County,  this  State, 

a man  named  John  S , who,  although  he  bears 

that  comprehensive  as  well  as  complimentary  title 
of  44  good  neighbor,”  is  the  object  of  much  anxious 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  religious  portion  of 
the  community ; for  he  is,  undoubtedly,  as  a certain 
old  lady  said  of  him,  “the  wickedest  man  in  that 
’ero  section.**  A few  years  Since  John  was  4 4 at 
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mill”  with  a largo  “grist,”  and  the  owner  of  the 
mill  was  Rev.  E.  T , who  never  lost  an  oppor- 

tunity for  reproving  John  for  his  profanity,  etc. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  had  “ labored”  with  John  for 
some  time,  and  with  but  little  success,  when  be 
drew  forth  his  tobacco-box,  and  regaling  himself 
with  a “chaw,”  offered  it  to  John.  Imagine  his 
chagrin  upon  Johns  replying,  “No,  thank  you, 
elder;  I don’t  serve  the  devil  in  that  way!” 


The  soldier  boys  will  steal  apples  and  pears,  and 
sometimes  they  get  taken  in  : 

Mr.  S (a  very  clever  man,  too,  by-the-way), 

who  lives  but  a stone’s-throw  from  Camp  Curtin,  is 
annoyed  beyond  measure  by  the  depredations  of 
the  men,  who  destroy  his  fence?,  appropriate  his 
fruit,  etc.  A fine  large  pear-tree,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  rich  fruit  just  ripening,  stands  by  a 
shed  near  the  house.  Seeing  some  soldiers  clubbing 
the  tree  he  drove  them  off1;  and,  lest  they  might 
come  again,  he  at  once  ordered  a force  to  strip  the 
tree,  which  was  done,  and  not  a pear  was  left  upon 
its  branches. 

Between  eight  and  nine  that  eve,  while  sitting 
on  the  porch,  he  heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  sol- 
diers approaching,  and  as  they  neared  the  house,  a 
strong  voice  gave  the  command,  “ File  left ! Halt ! 
Mount  the  shed!  Up  the  tree,  boys!”  and  some 
twenty  men  were  soon  clambering  among  its  limbs. 
“Now  give  her  a shake!”  rang  out  the  same  loud 
voice ; and  the  old  tree  underwent  such  shaking  as 
it  never  before  experienced.  Then  there  was  a 
lull,  and  quietly,  without  command,  the  demoralized 
force  withdrew,  while  our  friend  of  the  house  lusti- 
ly sang  out,  44 Give  her  another  shake!” 


The  following  illustration  of  canine  sagacity  and 
faithfulness,  although  not  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  smiling  character  of  the  Drawer,  I think  will  be 
found  worthy  of  record : 

Mr.  S , a tobacconist,  residing  and  doing  bus- 

iness in  Troy,  New  York,  some  years  ago  was  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a very  intelligent  and  valuable 
dog.  whii  h,  for  the  safety  of  his  establishment,  lie 
w as  in  the  habit  every  night  of  locking  in  his  store- 
room. The  store  fronted  on  the  street,  and  imme- 
diately in  its  rear  was  the  manufacturing  room,  in 
■which  were  tables  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  to- 
bacconists. On  one  of  these  tables  there  was  kept  a 
pail  of  water  for  the  accommodation  of  the  w orkmen. 

One  evening  Mr.  S locked  his  store,  and,  as 

usual,  the  dog  was  left  inside.  During  the  night, 
through  some  cause  not  now  remembered,  a lire 
broke  out  on  the  floor  of  the  front  room.  The  dog, 
it  appears,  gave  no  alarm,  but  went  quietly  into  the 
back  room,  took  the  pail  of  water  from  the  table, 
carried  it  to  the  front  room,  and  poured  the  water 
over  the  burning  floor.  This  failing  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  he  succeeded  in  scratching  and  smothering 
it  out  with  his  paws,  but  in  his  efforts  to  subdue  the 
fire  burned  them  so  badly  that  he  dropped  on  the 
floor  unable  to  help  himself,  and  in  this  condition  he 
was  found  the  next  morning.  The  hole  burned  in 
the  floor  was  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 


An  incident  recently  occurred  at  “Yale”  which, 
I think,  goes  very  far  to  establish  as  a fact  that 
“the  world  moves.”  A Yale  alumnus  of  twenty 
years’  standing  recently  returned,  after  a long  ab- 
sence, to  visit  his  alma  mater , and  w'as  very  court- 
eously received  and  “shown  around”  by  Professor 
T . After  having  exhibited  to  his  guest  most 


of  the  modem  improvements,  the  Professor  said  to 
him,  “ You  have  now  seen,  I believe,  all  that  is 
new  in  the  Institution  except  the  gymnasium. 
Come,  let’s  go  up  there,  and  I’ll  roll  a string  of 
ten-pins  with  you.”  14  What,  Sir!”  exclaimed  the 
guest,  starting  back  in  real  or  simulated  astonish- 
ment. 44  Why,”  explained  the  Professor,  “w’e 
hawe  a fine  alley  in  our  gymnasium,  and  I would 
like  to  go  there  and  roll  a string  of  ten-pins  witli 
you.”  “Roll  ten-pins  with  yow,  Sir!”  cried  the 
alumnus,  with  a gleam  of  malicious  fun  in  his  eye * 
44  w'by,  Sir,  I was  expelled  from  the  College  for  roil- 
ing ten-pins  P* 

The  point,  I think,  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Let  the  44 great  expelled”  take  courage;  their  for- 
feited sheep-skins  may  yet  be  sent  to  them — their 
wrongs  may  yet  become  rights. 


One  of  the  funniest  things  that  ever  occurred,  or 
perhaps  ever  will  occur,  took  place  at  the  regular 
opening  of  the  Convention  at  Chicago; 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  benediction  by  Bishop 
Wliitehouse,  which  constituted  a part  of  the  open- 
ing exercises,  he  commenced  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  w hich  the  delegates  attempted,  by 
request,  to  join  in  concert,  and  it  is  described  by  an 
eye-witness  ns  the  richest  of  all  rich  affairs.  The 
announcement  was  hardly  made  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  and  he  had  but  articulated  the  opening 
words  of  the  prayer,  when  confusion  confounded 
ran  through  the  whole  assembly.  Ilad  they  been 
called  on  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 44  Pass  the  blowing 
Bowl,”  or  “The  Bonnie  Blue  Hag,”  or  “Just  An- 
other Drink  before  we  Go,”  they  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  emergency,  but  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was 
“too  many”  for  them.  However,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  (?),  they  started  in.  One  delegate,  whose 
early  education  evidently  had  not  been  neglected, 
vociferated  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  44  Now’  I lay  me 
down  to  sleep;”  a Western  delegate  thought  him- 
self all  right  with,  “On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I 
stand;”  a clerical  brother,  “Our  life  hangs  by  a 
single  thread a delegate  from  the  Wabash  was 
troubled  as  to 44  When  shall  I see  Jesus?”  a 44  peace” 
fellow  from  Illinois  gave,  with  good  nasal  twang, 
“How  tedious  and  tasteless  the  hour!”  a New 
Yorker  (Captain  Rynders,  probably)  seemed  anx- 
ious to  know  when  he  “ Could  read  his  title  clear  to 
mansions  in  the  skies and  a short-haired  Bowery 
boy  w’as  anxious  to  “ Let  her  rip,”  because  he  claim- 
ed 44  She’s  all  oak  a tavern-keeper  cleverly  piped, 
“My  spirits  will  never  w'ane;”  a country  squire, 
the  first  time  from  home,  proclaimed,  44  Know  all 
men  by  these  presents;”  and  a Keystone  boy  capped 
the  climax  with,  “Down  with  the  traitors,  up  with 
the  flag!” 


Thi9  is  a voice  from  Kentucky : 

The  negroes  of  Kentucky  have  had  many  grave 
deliberations  among  themselves  touching  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  enlistments.  Among  others  the  able- 

bodied  male  slaves  of  Judge  D , of  one  of  the 

interior  counties  of  the  State,  had  for  some  weeks 
had  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  Judge, 
who  is  a sound  Union  man,  learned  the  fact,  and 
called  them  all  up  one  morning,  and  told  them  that 
if  any  of  them  wished  to  enlist  to  let  him  know  it, 
and  he  would  go  with  them  to  the  recruiting  office 
and  have  them  enlisted  like  men,  but  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  run  aw’ay  or  sneak  off  as  the  slaves  on 
other  farms  were  doing. 

They  replied  that  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their 
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minds  what  to  do,  but  promised  that  whatever  they 
did  should  be  done  openly,  as  he  requested. 

A few  mornings  afterward  a deputation  from  the 
slaves  waited  upon  him. 

“ Well,  boys,”  he  said,  “ I suppose  you  have  come 
to  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  enlist  ?” 

44  No,  Marsta,”  said  the  spokesman  ; 44  we  hasn’t 
made  up  our  minds  jest  yet.  We  "want  to  know  one 
thing  about  this  war,  and  we  know  you’ll  tell  us 
the  truth.  Some  people  tells  us  this  war  is  for  the 
Constitution,  and  some  tells  us  it’s  for  us  niggers. 
Now  if  it’s  for  de  Constitution,  we  think  you  are  the 
one  to  go;  but  if  it’s  for  us  niggers,  why  then  we 
ought  to  go.” 

44  Well,  boys,  I guess  you’d  better  enlist,”  was 
the  reply ; aud  enlist  they  did. 


And  this  too  from  Kentucky  is  very  like : 

Early  in  our  troubles  in  Kentucky  1 had  an  in- 
stance of  the  absurdity  of  administering  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  a rebel,  and  the  facility  with  winch 
the  bitterest  among  them  will  swrallow  any  oath  to 
subserve  their  interests. 

A female  pensioner,  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  in  Mexico,  called  at  my  office  for  the  purpose 
of  having  me  prepare  her  semi-annual  pow  er  of  at- 
torney to  draw  her  pension  upon,  as  I had  been  In 
the  habit  of  doing  for  many  years  previous.  The 
order  requiring  all  pensioners  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  had  just  been  issued,  but  she  had  heard 
nothing  of  it.  While  I was  preparing  the  papers 
she  exercised  her  tongue  in  the  most  virulent  abuse 
of  the  Government,  the  Union  men  generally,  and 
Old  Abe  particularly.  I let  her  run  on  without  in- 
terruption for  some  time,  and  then,  laying  down  my 
pen,  said  to  her, 

44It  is  not  worth  while,  Mrs.  J , for  me  to 

make  out  these  papers ; for,  feeling  as  you  do,  you 
of  course  won’t  take  the  oath,  as  is  now  required  of 
all  pensioners.” 

44 What  oath’s  that?”  she  exclaimed,  sharply. 
44  Some  more  of  your  nasty,  dirty  Lincoln’s  w'ork,  I 
suppose !” 

44 1 will  read  it  to  you,”  I replied ; 44  and  you  will 
have  to  take  it,  or  you  can’t  draw  your  money.” 

I picked  up  the  blank  form,  and  read  it  to  her,  with 
divers  interpolations  of  my  own.  The  form,  with 
my  interpolations,  read  somew  hat  as  follows : 

UI  eolcmnly  swear  that  I will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I further  swear  that  I believe  the  said  Lincoln 
to  be  a just,  pure,  upright,  honest,  virtuous,  and  immac- 
ulate patriot,  statesman,  and  Christian.  I believe  that 
the  rebellion  was  conceived  in  sin  and  bronght  forth  in 
iniquity,  and  that  all  who  are  concerned  in  it  deserve  to 
die  a traitor’s  death.” 

There  wras  more  of  it  that  I have  forgotten. 
When  I stopped  reading  and  laid  down  the  paper  I 
expected  an  outbreak.  She  sat  for  some  time  in 
silence,  with  her  head  hanging  down.  Then  she 
said  at  length,  in  the  meekest  tone  imaginable, 

44  Well,  lawyer,  I reckon  I’ll  have  to  hev  that 
money !” 


In  one  of  the  southern  wards  in  the  city  of 
44  Brotherly  Love”  a draft  was  in  operation,  and  many 
eager  expectants  constantly  surrounded  the  revolv- 
ing fortune-teller,  patient,  but  hopeful  for  personal 
delivery.  The  matter  worked  briskly,  and  man 
after  man  withdrew  from  the  nervous  crowd,  satis- 
fied that  his  44  die  was  cast.”  Presently  a name 
foreign  to  the  mass  came  rolling  out  and  was  sound- 


| ed  through  the  assembly ; but  before  a breath  could 
j be  drawn  or  a successor  doomed,  the  fortunate  man 
leaped  high  in  the  air,  exclaiming,  with  a sonorous 
voice,  44  Pully  for  me  ! dat  ish  my  name  !’’ 

You  have  probably  noticed  how  often  the  Irish 
get  the  terms  niece  and  nephew  confounded.  Seme 

j years  since  Mr.  Gunn,  of  P , had  a nephew 

l stopping  with  him  a w hile  during  the  trouting  sea- 
son. Said  nephew ’8  pants  got  sadly  tom  on  one  of 
his  rambles,  and  w ere  sent  to  an  Irish  tailor.  One 
morning  an  odd-shaped  document  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Gunn,  which  read  as  follows : 

44  Mr.  Gunn,  Dr.  To , 

“ For  receipting  a pair  of  pants  for  his  niece,  $1.” 


An  Irishman  stepped  into  the  post-office  at  S , 

and  inquired  for  a letter  from  the  ould  count  hr 
giving  his  name.  The  letter  w as  produced.  4 4 Read 
her,”  says  Pat.  The  obliging  postmaster  read  her. 
“Read  her  again.”  Postmaster  read  her  again. 
44  IIow  much  on  her  ?”  44  Thirteen  cents.”  44  Keep 
her,”  eavs  Pat;  “she’s  none  of  mine.” 


Among  the  children  of  our  acquaintance  little 
Jimmy  makes  the  greatest  speeches.  When  he  was 
five  years  old  his  cousin  Rob,  in  taking  leave  of 
him  just  before  entering  the  army,  said,  44  Good-by, 
Jimmy.  What  shall  I bring  you  if  I ever  come 
hack  ?”  44  The  head  of  a dead  rebel !”  said  Jimmy, 
without  any  hesitation. 


Jimmy  one  day  perceiving  a couple  of  leaves  un- 
cut at  the  top  of  his  book,  called  for  a paper-knife, 
saying  that  he  had  found  a “ Drawer.”  It  appears 
that  he  had  often  noticed  his  mother  cutting  the 
leaves  of  the  Draw’er  in  Harper. 


Among  the  returns  made  to  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  now'  on  file  in  his 
office,  is  the  following  from  one  of  the  Assessors  of 

F , a tow  n not  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston : 

u A.  B.  is  exempt  from  military  duty,  by  reason  of 
very  coarec  [varicose]  veins.” 

The  Assessor  is  an  aspiring  politician,  and  is  a 
candidato  for  any  office  which  may  be  offered  him 
at  the  next  election. 


A friend  in  Illinois  says : 

Speaking  of  cockneyisms  in  regard  to  the  letter 
44  H,”  the  writer  w as  amused  the  other  day  at  a 
little  English  girl’s  expression.  The  Odd  Fellows 
w'ere  holding  a celebration  here,  and  she  wished  to 

tell  Emma  N that  she  had  seen  her  father  at 

the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  She  did  so  in  this  language : 
44  Ho ! Hemma,  I seed  your  father  stick  ’is  ?ed  hout 
of  the  Hodd  Fellows  All !” 


Old  Brother  Joshua  Swallow,  a veteran  minister, 
was  the  other  day  at  Clio  preaching  against  the 
44  spiritual  call”  to  the  ministry,  and  related  an  anec- 
dote of  Caleb  Jones,  who  gave  his  experience  in 
this  wise : 44 1 was  plowing  one  day,  and  was  called 
to  preach  by  a voice  saying  4 Caleb ! Caleb !’  Who 
could  have  called  me  thus  ?”  A boy  in  the  back 
part  of  the  congregation,  says  Mr.  Swallow,  ex- 
claimed, 44 Maybe  it  war  a bull-frog , Mr.  Jones!” 

A Captain  in  front  of  Petersburg  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 

Last  March  our  regiment  (the  Twenty-second 
United  States  Colored  Troops)  was  on  rather  a wild 
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raid  in  King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia.  As  the 
raid  was  intended  as  a punishment  for  the  brutal 
murder  of  the  gallant  young  Dahlgren,  the  men 
were  allowed  much  more  liberty  than  is  common 
even  on  such  occasions,  and  great  was  the  havoc 
inflicted  upon  the  natives  in  the  way  of  private  ex- 
cursions among  the  hen-houses,  and  many  were  the 
remarks  created  among  the  “smokes.”  One  inter- 
prising  fellow  brought  in,  with  his  supply  of  poult- 
ry, an  exceedingly  lean  and  thin  hen.  This  fact 
being  observed  by  one  of  his  comrades,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  remark: 

“ Golly ! I tho’t  I’se  berry  good  for’ger,  but  neb- 
ber  seen  a man  afore  could  cotch  de  shudder  of  a 
hen !” 


While  at  Fort  Powhatan,  at  work  one  day  in 
upsetting  an  old  chimney,  which  seemed  inclined 
to  fall  toward  the  west  rather  than  in  the  desired 
direction,  the  same  fellow,  after  scratching  his  head 
the  proper  length  of  time,  finally  broke  out  with, 

“Golly!  dat’s  rebel  chimney! — fall  back  to- 
ward Richmond !” 

Ant>  again,  the  other  evening,  as  we  were  mov- 
ing into  the  trenches,  the  “ robs”  took  occasion  to 
toss  us  a few  shells,  whereupon  one  of  my  men  says, 
“Dose  Johnnies  always  trows  dere  shell  when  we’s 
cornin’  up  dis  hill.”  And  another  instantly  rejoins 
with,  u You's  a no  account  fcllar!  you  can’t  tell 
when  dey’s  cornin’.  Why,  boy,  dose  shells  is  like 
do  Quakers,  dey  comes  when  dc  spirit  moves  ’em !” 

An  agent  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion at  New*  Orleans  writes : 

Feeling  myself  a debtor  to  the  Drawer,  not  only 
for  the  feasts  of  fat  things  which  I have  myself  en- 
joyed, but  also  for  the  hundreds  of  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldier  boys  whose  eyes  have  been  made  to  glis- 
ten witji  pleasure  as  I have  handed  them  the  famil- 
iar magazine,  I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
little  anecdote  which  struck  me  as  rather  rich. 

The  ideas  of  the  negroes  and  “ poor  vrhites”  of 
the  slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
relation  are  exceedingly  vague.  Any  man  who  can 
read  is  considered  competent  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Negroes  who  have  been  married 
legally  under  the  old  dispensation  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  rite  repeated  “under  the  flag,” 
and  chaplains  are*  frequently  called  upon  to  marry 
parties  who  have  been  peaceably  united  in  lawful 
wedlock  for  a score  of  years.  But  tills  is  only  pre- 
liminary. 

General  John  M‘Ncil,  who  believes  in  hard  fight- 
ing and  no  favors  to  rebels,  was  once  visited  in  his 
camp  in  Southern  Missouri  by  a raw-boned,  tallow- 
faced  specimen  of  womankind,  dressed  in  the  invit- 
ing style  peculiar  to  Southern  females  of  the  lower 
class.  Politely  inquiring  in  what  w'ay  he  could 
serve  her,  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

“ I w ant  my  husband.” 

“ Well,  how  can  I help  you  to  your  husband  ?” 

“Why,  he’s  one  of  you  bins.” 

“What  is  his  name"?” 

“Tears  like  I disremember  his  name;  but  any 
how  I was  married  to  him  last  Sunday  artemoon. 
He  went  off  Monday,  and  I hain’t  seen  him  since.” 

“ Ah ! who  married  you  ?” 

“ Why,  your  chaplain.” 

“ Oh ! then  you  are  all  right.  The  chaplain  will 
know  whom  he  married.  Orderly,  take  this  wo- 
man to  the  chaplain.” 


Off  went  the  bereaved  fair  oue,  but  soon  returned 
in  mingled  sorrow  and  anger. 

“ That  isn’t  any  chaplain,”  said  she. 

“ Order lv,  vou  took  her  to  the  chaplain  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“No,  Sir-ee,  that  wasn’t  a chaplain;  he  didn’t 
have  on  a uniform.” 

“ All  right,  my  good  woman ; chaplains  don’t  al- 
ways wear  uniforms.” 

“Anyways,  that  wasn’t  the  chap  that  married 
us;  that  chaplain  had  two  yellow  stripes  on  his 
ann.” 

The  General  gave  her  permission  to  search  the 
camp;  but  the  delinquent  husband  and  the  two- 
striped  chaplain  were  not  identified. 

Tiie  humors  of  picket  duty  are  quite  refreshing. 
A correspondent  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  Virginia, 
wrote  lust  summer  as  follows : 

Since  the  picket  firing  on  our  front  has  ceased 
our  pickets  have  become  quite  familiar  with  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  a conversation  or  an  exchange 
of  papers  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  both  parties.  A 
few  nights  since  one  of  our  corporals  was  visiting 
his  vidette  posts,  and  getting  outside  of  our  line  and 
a little  too  close  to  the  rebs  one  of  their  pickets 
called  out, 

“ Arc  you  the  corporal  of  these  pasts  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  corporal. 

“Well,  I want  you  to  put  a veteran  on  that  vi- 
dette post ; that  recruit  has  been  asleep  for  the  last 
hour.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  attend  to  him,”  said  the  corpo- 
ral, and  seeing  the  Bleeping  grayback  almost  at  bis 
feet  he  turned  and  quietly  moved  back  to  his  own 
side  of  the  house. 


On  our  left,  where  our  lines  are  close  to  the  rebs, 
two  videttes  from  opposite  sides  were  moved  out  to- 
ward the  same  tree.  After  remaining  for  some  time 
near  the  tree  unknown  to  each  other  our  vidette 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  cap-box,  and  com- 
menced calling  for  the  corporal.  After  calling  sev- 
eral times  without  effect  the  reb  vidette  called  out, 
“ I say,  Yank,  what’s  the  matter  on  your  side  of 
the  tree?”  The  “Yank”  immediately  replied  that 
he  wanted  to  go  for  some  w a ter.  “ Well,  go  ahead,” 
answered  “Johnny “ 111  watch  both  sides  till  you 
come  back.” 


During  the  raid  into  Maryland  last  summer,  on 
the  train  captured  at  Magnolia  Station  were  a great 
many  boxes  for  rebel  prisoners.  The  contents  of 
said  boxes  were  speedily  eaten  by  the  followers  of 
Gilmore,  with  evident  relish,  until  a negro,  who  was 
attending  his  raiding  master  on  the  expedition, 
came  to  get  his  share.  Sambo’s  eyes  watered  as 
he  glanced  from  one  luxury  to  another  in  search  of 
something  to  please  his  refined  taste,  until  he  had 
taken  a complete  survey  of  the  eatables,  when, 
with  contempt  displayed  on  every  lineament  of  his 
ebony  face,  he  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  pshaw  ! they  ain’t 
got  no  sardines.” 

While  I was  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  having  a cu- 
riosity to  see  how  the  colored  people  conduct  their 
religious  meetings,  I dropped  into  the  church  of 
Thomas  Henson,  D.D.,  one  evening.  I was  early, 
and  found  only  the  minister  and  an  old  negro  pres- 
ent The  “Doctor”  never  neglected  an  opportu- 
nity to  impart  gospel  truths  to  his  followers.  List- 
ening attentively  I caught  the  words  of  Paul  issuing 
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from  the  lips  of  the  instructor,  “and  you  will  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head,”  and  the  reply  of  the  sable 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Cushites,  “Golly,  Doctor, 
wouldn’t  like  to  have  ’em  trv’t  on  dis  chile !” 

Tiie  appearance  of  Harper's  Magazine  at  our 
house  is  an  event  of  great  importance  with  mv  chil- 
dren. The  illustrations  in  it  are  the  chief  cause  of 
this.  When  the  February  number  came  to  hand 
the  pictures  illustrating  “Simon  Kenton”  set  them 
all  half  wild  with  excitement.  They  were  partic- 
ularly taken  with  the  illustration  of  Kenton  running 
at  full  speed  with  Boone  on  his  back,  and  the  In- 
dians in  full  chase  after  him.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  reading  the  article  and  looking  at  the  en- 
gravings. The  next  morning  one  of  my  little  boys 
sprang  out  of  bod  at  an  early  hour  and  hastened  to 
get  the  Magazine,  and  turning  to  the  page  alluded 
to,  with  a smile  of  delight,  exclaimed  to  the  rest  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  “ The  Indians  didn't  catch 
Kenton  yet  /” 

A wag  in  the  West  says  the  following  is  true : 

Worthy  C is  one  of  the  best  representatives 

of  Young  America  that  can  be  found  in  the  fast  city 
of  Chicago.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Trcmont 
a few  evenings  ago  chatting  with  half  a dozen  of 
the  “boys,”  their  attention  was  attracted  toward 
two  young  and  evidently  respectable  ladies  enjoy- 
ing an  evening  promenade.  “Bet  drinks,”  says 
Worthy,  “ that  I moke  those  ladies  follow  and  keep 
pace  with  me,  whether  I walk  fast  or  slow",  for  the 
next  ten  minutes.”  The  bet  was  taken  by  Charley 

H , and  he  was  invited  by  Worthy  to  come  along 

and  see  that  all  was  fairly  done.  By  this  time  the 
girls  were  passing.  Worthy  linked  arms  with  Char- 
ley, and,  apparently  not  seeing  the  ladies,  stepped  in 
the  same  direction  and  directly  in  front  of  them,  and 
just  near  enough  to  let  them  hear  his  harangue. 
“ The  wedding  was  to  be  at  nine  o’clock.  The  Pres- 
ident, the  Cabinet,  all  the  foreign  Ministers,  and  the 
elite  of  the  city  were  expected  to  be  present;  and 

Bishop , with  half  a dozen  assisting  clergymen, 

was  to  officiate.”  By  this  time  the  girls  had  over- 
heard sufficient  to  enlist  their  earnest  attention,  and, 
almost  unconsciously,  were  closely  following  the 
gentlemen.  Worthy  proceeded  with  a minute  and 
eloquent  description  of  the  (imaginary)  wedding. 
The  bride,  bridemaids,  and  the  ladies  present,  with 
their  dresses,  jewelry,  etc.,  etc.,  were  elaborately 
portrayed ; and  for  nearly  fifteen  minutes  did  the 
girls  follow  in  close  and  attentive  pursuit,  without 
regarding  cither  the  distance  or  the  direction  of  their  i 
promenade.  Worthy,  however,  had  gradually  turn- ! 
ed  corners  and  crossed  streets  until  the  Tretnont  was 
again  attained,  when  the  gentlemen  joined  their 
confederates ; and  the  ladies  passed  on,  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  cruel  “sell”  by  which  they  had 
been  so  unmercifully  victimized. 

A fair  correspondent  down  East  sends  the  fol- 
lowing : 9 

When  the  temperance  movement  had  banished 
the  'well-filled  decanters  from  our  side-board  we  | 
consoled  ourselves  with  root-beer,  which  an  old  cook 
who  had  been  long  in  the  family  made  to  perfection. 
The  bottles  were  usually  kept  in  a large  closet  in 
one  of  our  sleeping  apartments.  One  night  a stran- 
ger arrived  and  was  shown  to  this  room.  Just 
toward  morning,  when  we  were  all  enjoying  our 
soundest  slumbers,  >ve  were  aroused  by  a cry  of 
“Thieves!  murder!  help!  help!”  My  mother,  al- 
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! ways  courageous,  was  the  first  to  open  her  door, 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  beheld  our  stranger 
guest  rushing  up  and  down  the  hall  in  the  most  ele- 
gant deshabille.  In  answer  to  her  inquiries  she  was 
pointed  to  the  closet  door,  where  she  was  informed 
the  thieves  were  concealed,  and  where  they  had 
been  firing  off  their  pistols.  It  proved  to  be  some 
half  dozen  bottles  of  beer  which  had  exploded,  and 
so  terrified  the  occupant  of  the  chamber. 

Judge  Love,  the  humorous  editor  of  the  IFire 
Grass  Reporter,  attempted  to  investigate  the  cause, 
nature,  and  effect  of  the  cattle  disease,  which  was 
making  fearful  ravages  among  the  deer  and  cows. 

He  relates  his  experience  as  follows : 

A faithful  old  servant  gave  information  that  a 
fine  cow  belonging  to  us  was  affected,  and  gave  it 
as  Ills  opinion  that  it  w as  murrain,  and  not  the  black 
| tongue,  although  her  mouth  seemed  to  be  a little 
| sore.  He  asked  us  to  go  down  and  examine  the 
beast,  which  we  accordingly  proceeded  to  do.  We 
w'ent  into  the  pen,  and  passed  along  by  the  side  of 
the  cow,  giving  a casual  scrutiny  as  we  passed,  in- 
tending to  make  a stand  in  front  of  her  for  a lew 
moments.  Just  as  we  got  before  her  she  threw  up 
her  head,  looked  w ildly  at  us  for  a few  seconds,  ami 
then,  with  a snort,  a low  ered  head,  and  elevnted  tail, 
made  at  us.  We  ’bout-faced  instantly,  and  march- 
ed through  the  pen  at  the  rate  of  about  a mile  a 
minute,  and  cleared  an  eight-rail  fence  without  lav- 
ing hands  thereon.  We  then  looked  back,  and  the  - 
cow  w’as  standing  where  wc  left  the  earth  and  com- 
mitted ourself  to  the  air,  looking  more  astonished 
than  angry.  The  old  servant  w as  at  the  other  side 
of  the  pen,  with  one  hand  on  the  fence  and  the  oth- 
er on  his  bowels,  l>cnt  almost  to  the  ground  in  a fit 
of  laughter.  Straightening  himself  up  and  gather- 
ing breath,  he  exclaimed : 

“My  Lord,  master,  you  ain’t  gettin’  old  vit!” 
and  he  bowed  himself  again  in  cachinatoryjiarox- 
vsm.  Not  seeing  any  thing  particularly  funny  in 
the  transaction  ourself,  and  feeling  indisposed  to 
pursue  our  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cattle 
epidemic,  we  left  the  place.  If  it  should  he  our 
misfortune  to  lose  any  more  of  our  stock  we  would 
as  soon  lose  that  cow  as  any  other. 

The  Drawer  gets  this  from  California : 

Two*gcntlemen  (?)  w'ere  debating  the  respective 
virtues  of  whisky  straight  and  claret  clear.  Farmer 

G claiming  that  the  former  was  the  thing  for  a 

campaign  in  the  wilderness,  while  Lawyer  B 

claimed  that  the  latter  contained  both  nutriment 
and  “liquiment.”  Finally  they  came  to  words, 
and  at  last  bowie-knives  were  brought  in  sight. 

Soon  they  were  advancing,  each  declaring  that  he 
would  annihilate  the  other.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  “friends”  interfered,  and  some  little  •• 

difficulty  was  found  to  hold  them,  especially  the 
farmer,  as  lie  was  much  stronger  than  the  lawyer. 

Farmer  G was  about  to  free  himself  from  their 

hold,  when  the  lawyer  shouted,  “Hold  us,  boys! 
hold  us ! Two  of  you  bold  him ; one  can  hold  me !” 

Near  Atlanta  is  stationed  the  officer  who  wTites 
to  the  Drawer : 

A “ gentleman  of  color,”  whom  we  bad  hired  for 
“rough  work,”  was  moving  a cask  marked  in  large 
characters,  “ Shoulders,"  when  he  was  asked  by  one 
of  his  colored  brethren  what  it  was.  Straightening 
himself  up,  and  looking  as  wise  as  an  owl,  he  ex- 
claimed, “Jim,  if  I can  read,  dat  am  Hams!" 
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